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THE    BEST    REMEDY    FOR    INDIGESTION. 

TRADE         NORT^^^^^^S       MARK. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  Eemedy  for  Indi- 
gestion, which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a 
medicine  so  uniformly  grateftd  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  'Natural 
Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.'  *  NOBTON'S  PILLS '  act  a^  a  powerful 
tonic  and  gentle  aperient ;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  tinder  any  circumstances 
and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
their  use,  as  they  nave  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  50  years. 

Sold  in  BotUet  at  It.  l^d,  2t.  9(/..  md  11«.  each,  hy  all  Medicine  Vendors  thronyhont  t/ie  World. 

CAUTION. 

A9h  for  *  NORTON^S  FILLS,'*  and  do  not  he  permaded  to  p^irchase  an  imitation. 
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PLAIN  SPEAKING  ON  THE  IRISH  UNION. 


Some  weeks  ago,  when  treating  of  a  point  of  Irish  policy  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  I  found  occasion  to  refer  to  the  course  of  trans- 
actions by  which  the  legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ireland 
was  .brought  about.  I  stated  that  it  was  a  case  which,  on  the  part 
of  England  or  of  those  who  used  its  authority,  combined  violence  and 
£raud,  baseness,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  in  a  degree  rarely  if  ever 
paralleled  in  history.  The  Irish  Minister,  naturally  enough,  anim- 
adverted upon  language  which  he  said  even  exceeded  the  violence 
.usual  with  the  speaker  in  treating  of  that  particular  subject,  who 
had  brought  ^  bad  history  to  the  support  of  bad  politics.'  He  denied 
that  such  phrases  were  justly  applicable  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  brought  the  Union  into  existence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  admitted  that  there  were  various  or  perhaps  many  incidents 
which  were  ^  unhappy '  and  (using  a  word  coined,  I  think,  at  the 
Foreign  Office)  *  regrettable.' 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  know  something  of 
the  history  of  the  country  which  he  governs,  I  should  find  but  moderate 
&ult  with  the  censure  thus  pronounced  upon  me  by  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary, as  I  believe  that  his  words  represented  what  either  is,  or  was 
until  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  average  sense  and  standard  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to  this  great  and  ill-understood 
subject.  It  is  also  still  the  lan^mage  usual  with  a  large  ^  assorted ' 
party.  To  a  given  extent  it  even  enlists  my  sympathy :  for  we  are 
naturally  inclined,  nay  in  the  abse^  ce  of  knowledge  we  are  almost 
bound,  to  believe  that  epithets  so  e-.itreme  must  be  in  excess  of  any 
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ill-deserts,  on  anj  given  occasion,  of  civilised  and  Christian  govern- 
ments. Unquestionably  my  language  was  violent,  unless  it  was 
deserved.  But,  if  it  was  deserved,  it  was  not  violent ;  for  violent 
language  means  language  in  excess  of  what  the  case  warrants  and 
requires.  I  suppose  it  to  be  admitted,  without  reference  to  Ireland, 
that  there  are  monsters  recorded  in  history ;  that  the  acts  of  these 
monsters  ought  to  be  branded  by  the  judicial  historian  in  the  strongest 
terms  he  can  find ;  that  such  descriptions  are  not  violent  but  true  ; 
and  that  rose-water  delineations  of  them  are  injurious  both  to  truth 
and  to  morality. 

It  is  for  some  of  us  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  complicated 
machinery  of  modem  government  makes  it  difficult  or  even  impossible 
to  fasten  upon  individuals  the  guilt  that  belongs  to  the  excesses  and 
outrages  of  power.  On  an  occasion  now  nearly  forty  years  old,  when 
it  was  my  business  to  impeach  with  vehemence  the  method  of  rule 
that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  I  found  it  a  relief 
to  be  unable  to  say  that  this  man  or  that  man  was  personally  to  be 
loaded  with  that  weight  of  guilt,  which  nevertheless  was  plainly 
chargeable  somewhere  or  other.  Still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to 
track  out  the  dark  lines  of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland.  For  in  these  are  presented  to  us  a  group  of  agencies 
which  it  would  be  hard,  and  is  not  needful,  to  disentangle.  We  have, 
besides  the  demoralised  and  cruel  soldiery,  yeomanry,  and  other 
direct  agents  of  the  anti-human  system,  the  Irish  Parliament,  sedu- 
lously corrupted  from  England  with  an  ever  increasing  energy  and 
determination  ;  the  men  of  the  old  Protestant  monopoly,  still  holding 
a  large  share  of  power ;  the  political,  or  as  they  may  be  called  Anglican, 
members  of  the  Dublin  Castle  Grovemment ;  behind  them  the  ever- 
shifting  Viceroys,  and  again,  in  still  deeper  shadow,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary commanding  or  advising  from  Whitehall,  and  behind  him  a  Prime 
Minister  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  a  gigantic  war — the  only  cares 
for  which  his  truly  great  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
qualified. 

I  have  been  unable  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  necessity  of  an 
endeavour  to  elucidate  this  question.  To  do  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  probably  be  denounced  as  an  unwarrantable  obstruc- 
tion of  its  business,  since  that  House  is  not  a  tribunal  intended  to 
decide  the  controversies  of  the  past.  To  do  it  in  a  speech  before  a 
miscellaneous  audience  would  be  to  refer  it  to  a  tribunal  hardly  suited 
for  historical  appreciation.  I  have  still  open  to  me  the  alternative  of 
the  press.  I  wish,  then,  to  lay  before  those  who  may  not  renounce  the 
solitude  of  the  study,  some  partial  sample,  some  brief  resumption  of 
the  facts.  No  adequate  history  of  tb^  Union  has  yet  been  written.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  verify 'ng  documents  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light.  A  brief  and  fugitive  articl^i  cannot  in  any  way  supply  the  place 
of  such  a  history ;  and  yet  I  believe  it  can  indicate  enough  to  justify 
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Buch  words  of  condemnation  as  are  justly  reserved  for  the  darkest 
among  the  crimes  of  governments. 

To  vindicate  truth  buried  in  the  dust  of  other  centuries  or 
generations  is  a  noble,  but  not  always  an  urgent,  duty.  There  is  in 
this  case  an  urgency  of  a  character  perfectly  separate  and,  when 
stated,  glaringly  clear.  Englishmen  are  in  truth  an  imperial  race. 
But  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  faultless.  They  have  been  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  belief  of  their  own  habitual  moderation  and 
humanity,  past  as  well  as  present ;  and  they  have,  at  least  in  their 
governing  classes,  cherished  and  handed  onwards  an  assumption 
that  the  Act  of  Union  bears  on  it  no  damning  stain,  even  if  it  may 
present  to  us  such  notes  of  human  infirmity  as  are  '  unhappy '  and 
^regrettable.'  According  to  this  view,  nothing  has  occurred  to 
deprive  it  of  the  moral  authority  which,  in  addition  to  physical 
backing,  is  in  a  civilised  country  the  general  and  necessary  attribute 
of  law.  No  one  has  been  more  ready  than  the  Englishman  to  admit, 
or  even  to  contend,  that  tyranny  may  justify  and  require  revolt,  and 
that  laws  brought  into  existence  by  tyranny  may  be  proper  objects  of 
national  resistance.  But  he  has  managed  to  see  and  know  in  the 
Irish  Union  not  tyranny,  atrocity,  and  baseness,  but  only  such  an 
intermixture  with  the  inception  of  a  great  statute,  as  is  ordinary 
enough,  of  things  '  unhappy '  and  things  ^  regrettable.'  With  such 
ideas  for  a  point  of  departure,  he,  as  a  law-abiding  citizen,  is  con- 
sistently shocked  when  he  finds  an  Irishman  declining  to  admit  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Union ;  regarding  the  sovereignty  exercised  in 
its  name  by  England  over  his  country  as  illegitimate ;  or  even,  in 
his  natural  exasperation,  desiring  that  that  sovereignty  should  be 
destroyed. 

AU  this  I  have  lately  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  vividly  brought 
out  in  a  visit  to  the  Pamell  Commission.  If  I  offer  a  remark  upon 
the  proceedings  in  that  Court,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen  to  be  historical 
rather  than  polemical,  and  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  objection 
justly  attaching  to  all  attempts  to  interfere  by  antecedent  criticism 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice.  For  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  as  I  understand,  for  a  double,  not  a  triple  purpose  ;  it  was 
to  examine  into  the  origin  of  certain  forged  letters,  and  into  an 
alleged  complicity  of  Nationalists  with  crime ;  but  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  investigate  the  views  of  Irishmen  on  the  moral  authority 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  Yet  I  heard  questions  addressed,  in  evident 
good  faith,  by  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  which 
appeared  to  imply  that  some  grave  and  special  charge  would  be 
established  against  certain  Irishmen  in  particular,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  regarded  the  power  wielded  in  Ireland  by  England  under 
the  Act  of  Union  as  an  alien  and  intrusive  power.  *The  only  objec- 
tion,' asked '  Sir  E.  Webster,  *  that  you  had  to  rebellion  was,  that  it 

b2 
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was  hopeless  ? '  <  Certainly/  replied  Mr.  O'Brien,  at  the  same  time 
stating  that  his  opinions  had  been  *  very  much  in  advance  of  most  Irish- 
men/ Doubtless  they  are  in  advance,  as  regards  such  near  contempla- 
tion, at  least  in  idea,  of  the  terrible  contingencies  of  civil  war.  But, 
if  we  extrude  the  actual  phraseology  of  <  blood  and  iron,'  I  should  like 
to  have  put  to  Mr.  O'Brien  the  question,  whether  he,  and  whether,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  the  Irish  nation  in  common  with  him,  regard  the  Act 
of  Union  (under  which  Ireland  is  now  governed)  aA  possessed  of  the 
same  moral  authority  as  they  would  ascribe  to  the  laws  against 
theft  and  murder,  or  indeed  as  possessed  of  any  moral  authority  at 
all  ?  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  O'Brien  would  have  answered  (for 
it  is  the  juridical  basis  of  the  reply  I  have  quoted)  that  they  did 
regard  the  Act  of  Union  as  being  for  Ireland  an  act  of  force,  to 
which  Ireland  has  no  moral  but  only  a  prudential  obligation  to  con- 
form. There  may  indeed  be  immorality  in  miscalculated  resistance 
even  to  immoral  laws ;  but  such  resistance  is  not  in  itself  immoral. 
The  Imperial  Grovemment,  as  it  legally  subsists  in  Ireland,  is  in  the 
view  of  Ireland — ^that  is  of  a  vast  majority  of  her  people — a  govern- 
ment of  force  and  not  of  right.  The  true  question  is  whether 
Ireland  has  anything,  and  if  anything  how  much,  to  say  in  support 
of  her  contention,  and  whether  that  worship  of  the  Act  of  Union,  which 
Sir  R.  Webster  exacts,  would  be  piety  or  superstition. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  principles  accepted  by  Tories  and  Liberals 
alike,  no  law  can  possess  moral  authority  in  Great  Britain,  can  be 
invested  with  that  real  sacredness  which  ought  to  attach  to  all  law, 
except  by  the  will  of  the  community.  It  may  have  been  prompted, 
it  may  only  have  been  accepted,  by  that  will.  A  general  or  prevail- 
ing resistance  to  a  measure  before  it  became  law,  from  those  whom 
the  Constitution  had  authorised  to  judge,  would  destroy  its  title 
ah  iniiiOy  and  in  a  free  country  it  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that 
nothing  could  cover  such  a  vice,  short  of  an  acceptance,  which, 
if  subsequent,  should  be  unequivocally  palpable,  general,  and  free. 

Now  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  that  England 
and  Ireland  were  to  be  governed  by  equal  laws.    As  Mr.  Pitt  said 

in  his  fine  quotation. 

Paribus  86  legibus  ambsd 
Inyicts  gentes  aaterna  in  foedera  mittant. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  words  admit  of  local  or  temporary  adapta- 
tions in  one  country,  which  are  not  suitable,  and  which  therefore 
would  be  improper,  in  the  other.  Even  here  the  case  must  be  clear, 
the  necessity  evident,  the  law  of  measure  strictly  observed.    I  will  i 

not  now  argue  the  question  how  far  in  details  of  legislation  this  law 
of  parity  has  been  observed.    But  I  will  observe  that  there  is  one  I 

thing  which  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt  indubitably  requires,  and  that  | 

is  that,  if  not  laws  in  every  case,  yet  the  principles  of  law  shall  be  | 

absolutely  the  same.    But  with  us  the  condition  of  consent  is  not 
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merely  a  law,  it  is  a  principle  of  law ;  and  no  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Union  suggested  at  the  time  that  Ireland  was  to  be  governed  upon 
any  principles  of  law  other  than  those  applicable  to  the  several  mem- 
bers which  constitute  Great  Britain,  Such  declarations  have  indeed 
been  made  with  a  strange  audacity,  but  not  until  Ireland  had  been 
stripped  by  the  Union  of  the  power  to  show  what  she  thought  of 
them.  The  question  then  arises  from  her  point  of  view,  has  the  Act 
of  Union,  has.  the  authority  exercised  by  G-reat  Britain  under  that 
Act,  ever  received  such  an  assent  of  the  community,  as  is  necessary 
in  order  to  invest  it  with  moral  authority  ?  And  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  fully  and  broadly  stated,  is  to  try  that  question,  so  to  speak, 
in  her  person,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  view  of  it,  as  we 
might  take  if,  instead  of  being  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  we  were 
Irishmen. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  in  answer  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
not  a  community,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  community,  and  that 
each  portion  of  a  community  must  of  necessity  be  bound  by  the 
sense  of  the  aggregate  body.  At  the  utmost,  this  plea  can  only 
shift  the  question  one  stage  backward.  It  then  comes  to  stand  thus : — 
The  ])eople  of  Ireland  were  once  a  community,  just  as  much  as  the 
people  of  England  or  of  Scotland  ever  were.  Their  title  stood,  not 
only  upon  the  witness  of  ages,  but  on  the  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1783.  How  did  they  cease  in  law  to  be  a  community,  and 
has  the  law,  which  ordained  that  cessation,  ever  received  their  sanc- 
tion ?  Was  the  assent  given  to  it  by  the  Irish  Parliament  a  morally 
valid  assent  ?  If  it  was  not,  has  the  subsequent  action  of  the  nation 
been  such  as  to  furnish  the  sanction  which  was  originally  wanting? 
It  must  have  been  observed,  and  will,  as  we  go  along,  be  observed  still 
further,  that  this  notion  of  Irishmen,  so  strange  and  unnatural  in 
English  ears,  that  the  rule  of  England  under  the  Act  of  Union  has  had 
no  basis  in  right,  is  not  the  offspring  of  mere  passion  or  of  tradition- 
ary prejudice,  but  is  professedly  derived  from  a  high  constitutional 
argument  which  must  be  seriously  tried.  The  Englishman  has 
thought  that  Ireland  has  been  all  along  using  or  encouraging  the 
use  of  force  against  right.  The  Irishman  is  not  only  of  an  opposite 
but  of  a  contradictory  opinion  ;  using  the  terms  in  the  same  strict- 
ness of  sense,  he  converts  them,  and  holds  that  he  uses  right  against 
force.  That  resort  to  Parliamentary  methods,  which  was  studied  by 
O'Connell,  was  renounced  by  his  immediate  successors,  and  was  even- 
tually restored  and  consolidated  by  Paruell,  is  not  in  the  view  of 
the  Irishman  a  pretext  to  cover  his  unavowable  designs,  but  an 
abatement  of  his  historical  and  constitutional  claims.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
his  view,  a  double,  not  a  single  abatement.  He  foregoes  his  claim  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  imperial  independence  by  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Union ;  and  he  renounces  his  title  to  the  use  of  any  other  than 
Parliamentary  methods  for  obtaining  the  limited  concession  of  Home 
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Bule,  although,  if  the  Act  of  Union  is  void  of  moral  authority,  he 
would  be  justified  in  employing  against  it  any  methods  whatever, 
not  in  themselves  immoral. 

As  to  some  of  the  remoter  facts,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
historical  argument,  there  is  no  dispute.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
the  motive  power  of  government  shifted  in  the  course  of  time  from 
violence  to  corruption;  but  what  was  occasional  in  the  one  was 
systematic,  persistent,  and  determined  in  the  other.  Also,  what  was 
indigenous  in  the  one  was  imported  into  the  other.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  James  I.  had  prepared  the  material  to  work  upon  by 
the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  Parliamentary  boroughs.  After  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth,  wh^i  Ireland  began  to  show  signs  of  political 
and  national  life,  the  governing  power  began  to  defile  that  life  at  its 
source  by  the  constant  infusion  of  poison  into  the  Parliamentary 
system.  Barely  indeed  did  the  Executive,  representing  England, 
propose  anything  that  was  good  to  the  Parliament ;  and  there  is  no 
instance,  I  believe,  in  which  such  a  proposal  was  refused.  This 
weak  body  was  flattered  and  indulged  in  all  its  vices ;  in  its  tyranny, 
selfishness,  and  bigotry ;  it  was  with  an  equal  consistency  thwarted 
in  its  redeeming  efforts  on  behalf  of  patriotism  and  of  national 
freedom.  The  parts  of  the  pander,  the  jobber,  and  the  swindler 
were  the  parts  habitually  played  by  this  great  and  strong  country 
towards  that  smaller  and  weaker  one.  It  is  an  odious  task  to  record 
these  abominations ;  but  recorded  they  must  be  until  they  have  been 
confessed,  repented,  and  repaired;  and  one  who  like  myself  has 
earned  credit  with  the  world  by  endeavouring  to  expose  foreign 
tyranny  must  not  shrink  from  the  same  task  because  the  crime  has 
been  committed  within  his  own  borders ;  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  the  period  we  are  now  approaching,  the  method  of 
government  was  not  only  as  arbitrary  and  lawless  as  that  of  Naples 
in  1849,  but  was  far  more  sanguinary  and  savage. 

Between  1762  and  1783,  seventy -three  Peerages  were  created. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  so  manipulated  that,  of  its  300 
members,  213  were  appointed  by  105  patrons;  and  the  small 
boroughs  were  200  in  number.  Between  1770  and  1790  alone, 
forty  new  or  revived  places  of  emolument  were  created  for  members 
of  Parliament ;  ^  and  finally,  to  carry  the  Union,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  1800,  twenty-seven*  members  of  the  House,  opposed  to 
the  Act,  were  negotiated  into  retirement,  and  their  places  filled  by  a 
like  number  of  obedient  supporters,  who  converted  a  minority  into 
a  majority*     But  this  is  anticipating. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  English  government  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Lecky  is,  I  suppose,  an  unsuspected  witness.  What  does  he 
say? 

*  For  the  foregoing  see  Lecky's  BUtory  of  England^  vi.  323,  429. 

*  See  the  names  in  Grattan's  Life  and  TUnes,  t.  591. 
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Such  is  the  past  of  English  goyemment  of  Ireland :  a  tissue  of  brutality  and 
hjpocrisj  scarcely  surpassed  in  historj.^ 

I  suppose  that,  if  there  has  been  any  one  man  who  more 
than  another  could  write  deliberately  and  in  cool  blood  on  the  facts 
of  human  experience,  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  What  says  he  of 
British  performances  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland?  Does 
he  find  them  mildly  flecked  with  spots  of  what  was  unhappy  and 
regrettable  ?     It  seems  that  he  called  them  ^ 

such  a  combination  of  rapine,  treachery  and  violence,  as  would  have  disgraced  the 
name  of  government  in  the  most  arbitrary  country  in  the  world. 

This  it  must  be  remembered  was  not  the  climax  ultimately 
supplied  before  the  Union.  It  was  the  high  tableland  of  habitual 
iniquity,  from  which  another  and  a  portentous  ascent  had  yet  to  be 
made,  to  place  it  vnter  apices  in  the  frightful  elevation  which  it 
reached  before  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  sketch  the  manner  in  which  this  miserable  aggravation  of  iniquity 
was  brought  about. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  Ireland,  as  they  were  expressed  in  the 
year  1784  by  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Butland,  then 
Viceroy,  were  everything  that  equity  and  patriotism  could  suggest. 
He  endeavoured  to  give  initial  effect  to  them  by  his  Commercial 
Propositions,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  when, 
to  meet  the  selfish  demands  of  the  British  manufacturers,  they  had 
been  remodelled  and  transformed,  Ireland  refused  them ;  and  this 
disappointment,  really  due  either  to  the  Minister  himself  or  to  the 
English  manufacturers,  seems  to  have  been  recorded  as  an  offence 
against  the  Irish  Parliament.  A  second  occasion  of  the  same  kind 
arrived  on  the  question  of  the  Eegency.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
severally  asserted  extreme  doctrines  as  to  the  assumption  or  the 
grant  of  this  great  oflBce.  The  Irish  Parliament  pursued  an  inter- 
mediate, and  what  seems  a  highly  constitutional,  course.  They 
assumed  the  initiative  by  Address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
prayed  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had 
triumphed  in  England ;  and  there  was  again  recorded  against  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  want  of  a  suflSciently  conforming  spirit.  And 
now  the  French  Eevolution  and  its  various  phases  began  to  act,  and 
to  act  in  opposing  directions,  both  upon  the  mind  of  the  British 
Government  with  respect  to  Ireland,  and  upon  the  temper  of  Irish 
parties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  supplied  motives  of  apprehension, 
which  disposed  the  Ministry  to  conciliate.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
fostering  a  republican  sentiment  in  the  North,  by  parading  the 
spectre  of  anti-religious  innovation,  and  by  wakening  anew  the 
national  antipathy  against  France,  it  supplied  ready  means  to 
terrify,  to  divide,  and  to  coerce.    The  first  effect  of  this  group  of 

*  Lecky,  Leadert  qf  Public  Opinion  (first  edition),  299. 

*  Quoted  in  Lady  Morgan's  Abienteeism,  p.  120. 
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complex  influences  seems  to  have  been  &vonxable.  In  1793  the 
Roman  Gatholic  popnlation  were  enfiranchised ;  and  the  great  twin 
question  of  Beform  broke  ground  by  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  state  of  the  representation.  We  have  here 
the  first  condusiye  proof  how  thoroughly,  apart  fix>m  the  jobbing 
oligarchs  of  the  ascendency,  the  spirit  of  union  possessed  the  body 
of  the  people.  But  unhappily  harmony  in  Ireland,  first  exhibited 
on  the  famous  occasion  of  the  Drapiei^a  LeUera^  was,  from  the  time 
of  Primate  Boulter  onwards,  an  object  of  alarm  and  aversion  to  the 
governing  power.  Union  within  Ireland  was  regarded  as  danger 
and  menace  to  England.  And  before  the  session  of  1793  expired, 
the  spirit  of  reaction  had  made  itself  manifest  in  the  Gunpowder 
Act  and  the  Convention  Act.* 

Another  and  more  decisive  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  came  in 
1794-5.  The  war-Whigs,  much  to  their  honour,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Pitt  the  mission  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  His  appoint- 
ment seemed  to  open  for  Ireland  the  gates  of  Paradise.  In  the  view 
and  sense  of  the  Irish  people.  North  and  South,  it  promised  the  at- 
tainment of  both  religious  and  civil  liberty:  of  the  first  by  the 
admission  of  Boman  Catholics  to  Parliament ;  of  the  second  by  the 
certain  consequence,  a  real  Parliamentaiy  Beform.  Such  a  reform 
would  have  purged  out  the  mass  of  corruption  which  English  agency 
had  persistently  infused  into  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  which  the 
patriotism  of  a  minority,  when  England  encouraged  it,  was  but  just 
strong  enough  to  neutralise.  Persons  may  differ  on  some  of  the 
points  touching  the  mission  of  Fitzwilliam.  But  there  is  one  point 
on  which  they  ought  not  to  differ.  It  wound  up  Irish  expectationa 
to  a  point,  fix>m  which  they  could  not  be  let  down  without  a  deadly 

shock. 

Numerosa  parsbat 
ExcelfliB  turns  tabolata,  unde  altior  eaaet 
Casus,  et  impulssB  preceps  immane  ruin». 

It  was  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  drawing  of  the  lots,  the 
raising  of  the  final  issue,  the  crisis  of  life  and  death.  Under  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  there  was  peace  in  Ireland  with  a  force  of  5,000  men. 
To  pass  the  Union,  after  rebellion  and  massacre  had  wholly  ceased,  a 
force  was  required,  which  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  budget  of  February 
1800,  placed  at  138,000  men.  This  enormous  army  was  required  to 
cany  a  measure  odious  to  the  population. 

The  day  Lord  Fitzwilliam  arrived,  peace  was  proclaimed  throughout  all 
Ireland.  The  day  he  quitted  it,  she  prepaied  for  insurrection.  .  .  .  Within  three 
months  after,  Lord  Clare  had  got  the  nation  into  full  training  for  military  exe- 
cution. 

These  are  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Barrington,^  and  they  only  echo  the 

•  Moore,  l^fe  cf  Lord  Fdm.  FUzgerdli,  i.  216-20. 

*  Harrington,  p*  847 ;  Moore's  lard  £.  JFUtgerald,  i.  260  9gqq, 
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known  sentiments  of  Burke.  Before  this  juncture,  there  was  hope 
and  free  choice ;  after  it  came  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and 
a  movement  as  of  the  swine  down  the  steep,  rushing  violently  into 
the  sea.  From  this  time  forward,  the  policy  was  at  all  costs  to  divide 
Irishman  from  Irishman,  to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  religious 
animosity,  to  corrupt  every  Irishman  that  could  be  bought,  to  terrify 
every  Irishman  that  coidd  be  terrified,  to  destroy  the  reign  of  law, 
and  establish  impunity  for  the  crimes  of  power,  to  let  loose  ferocious 
assassins  upon  humble  homes,  to  precipitate  rebellion  when  and 
where  it  was  preparing,  and  to  create  it  by  intolerable  oppression  in 
Wexford  where  it  was  not,  to  establish,  in  a  word,  a  reign  of  terror 
which  should  make  the  country  uninhabitable.  Thus  even  the  Union 
was  to  be  made  desirable ;  for  personal  life  comes,  after  all,  before 
public  life,  and  as  jewels  in  a  famine  are  bartered  for  bread,  so  it  was 
within  the  limits  of  hope  that  nationality  might  be  sold  to  buy  exist- 
ence. As  one  more  element  of  trouble  in  the  caldron  of  the  witches, 
a  flourishing  finance  was  brought  into  utter  confusion ;  and  the  Par- 
liament was  prevented  from  passing  any  measure  to  obviate  pretended 
difficulties  associated  with  its  independence,  which  were  hoarded  up 
as  topics  to  recommend  the  Union  in  debate.  Finally,  all  was  done 
that  could  be  done  to  bury  the  records  of  these  in£Eunous  transactions. 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that  the  triumph  of  iniquity 
was  as  complete  as  it  was  shameful  and  disastrous.  Everything  in 
Ireland  was  denationalised,  except  the  nation ;  and  eventually,  in 
the  North,  part  even  of  the  nation.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
Ireland  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  trouble  to  England,  but  only 
reproach.  During  the  nineteenth,  we  came  gradually  to  feel,  under 
the  Union,  that  we  had  a  thorn  in  our  side.  The  pain  has  grown, 
and  the  shame  has  become  more  notorious,  and  the  deduction  from 
the  due  efficiency  of  our  Parliamentary  government  more  grievous, 
in  proportion  to  the  progressive  development  of  our  free  institutions ; 
until,  after  ninety  years  of  growing  or  persisting  difficulty,  and  after 
signal  though  intermittent  efforts  on  our  part  to  mitigate  and  amend 
many  of  the  worst  Irish  laws,  we  find  that  the  inexorable  and  capital 
question  of  British  politics  is  now  more  than  ever  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question,  by  the  concession  of  a  demand  wisely  pared  down 
to  suit  not  our  necessities  only,  but  even  our  susceptibilities. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not  within  the  brief  limits  of 
an  article  like  this  that  full  proofs  can  be  given  of  each  and  all  the 
charges,  so  heavy  as  to  strain  belief,  which  I  have  just  put  together. 
But,  before  doing  something  in  the  points  which  are  most  capital,  I 
will  observe  that  four  eminent  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  at  least,  have 
put  upon  record  their  impressions  on  the  astonishing  events  of  the 
five  years  1795-1800.  Lord  Comwallis,  who  assumed  the  Yiceroyalty 
when  it  was  too  late  to  change  the  guilty  policy  that  he  strove  so 
hard  to  temper,  has  described  some  of  the  very  worst  of  all  the  bcks 
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in  terms  of  the  most  extreme  condemnation ;  Sir  Balph  Abercromby, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  resigned  in  disgnst  the  command  of  what 
he  found  to  be  not  an  army  but  in  the  main  a  horde  of  ruffians  and 
bandits ;  next  comes  Sir  John  Moore,^  the  hero  of  Corunna,  who  re- 
lated in  his  journal,  not  a  confession  of  things  <  unhappy '  and  ^  regret- 
table/ but  his  indignation  at  horrors  not  less  gratuitous  than  guilty, 
and  who  would  have  resigned  with  his  chief,  but  for  the  fear  that  their 
concurrent  action  might  suggest  conspiracy ;  and  Colonel  Napier,^  who 
relates  how  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  great  offence  ^  to  the  Bobespierres, 
Neros,  and  Caligulas  of  this  country.'  Would  that  Johnson's  life 
could  have  been  prolonged,  so  that  he  too  might  have  brought  down 
to  the  last  bloodstained  years  the  withering  censures  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  minor  iniquities  of  a  less  guilty  period. 

One  simple  fact,  which  we  find  recorded,  may  of  itself  dispense  for 
the  present  with  some  portion  of  the  necessity  for  detailed  proofs  of 
the  terrible  allegation,  that  there  was  a  plot  of  the  Crovemment 
against  Ireland  to  make  her  condition  intolerable,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  contriving  the  surrender  of  her  nationality.  I  mean  the 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  Lard  Fitzwilliam  five  thousand  armed  men 
sufficed  (in  the  absence  be  it  remembered  of  regular  police)  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  that,  three  years  afterwards,  there  were 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  No  nation  ever  spontaneously 
changed,  within  so  short  a  time,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  these 
figures.  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpiaaimua.  The  population  of  the 
North  was  without  doubt  stimulated  and  excited  in  some  degree  by 
the  events  of  the  French  fievolution,  as  they  had  undergone  a 
similar  influence  from  those  of  the  American  rebellion;  but  this 
influence  was  anterior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  As  regarded 
the  Boman  Catholic  population,  it  would  appear  that  the  events  in 
France  did  more,  on  the  whole,  to  repel  than  to  attract  them ;  and, 
when  Hoche's  invasion  was  impending  in  December  1796,  we  read 
that  the  common  people  had  every  disposition  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  essential  principles  of  human  nature  do  not  leave 
room  for  the  possibility  that  the  change  in  feeling,  so  sudden  and  so 
vast,  could  have  been  due  to  anything  but  an  extraneous  influence. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  this  influence  was  that  of 
the  Government.  Ferocious  proceedings  such  as  those  by  which 
Orange  bigotry  desolated  the  county  of  Armagh ;  the  disarming  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  population  with  circumstances  of  extreme 
violence ;  the  multiplication  of  an  armed  force,  such  as  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby  has  described  it,  and  the  saddling  of  such  a  force  at 
free  quarters  upon  the  population,  to  the  unlimited  sacrifice  of  all  its 
rights,  especially  those  of  female  honour ;  and  all  this  covered  by 

•  Edinhwrgh  Heview,  lix.  17. 

•  Napier   to  Lord   H.   Fitzgerald,  July  28,  1798 ;  printed  in  Moore's  Lord  E, 
FiUgerald,  ii.  235. 
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the  direct  countenance  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Acts  which  gave  un- 
limited indemnity  to  illegal  excess  if  veiled  with  the  pretext  of  loyal 
zeal,  amount  to  a  direct  proof  that  Ireland  was  simply  forced  into  dis- 
loyalty by  the  deliberate  agency  and  fixed  policy  of  the  Government. 

Dividing  the  capital  charge  against  the  Union  policy  into  the  two 
grand  heads  of  fraud  and  violence,  each  of  them  if  proved  sufficient 
in  itself  to  invalidate  the  moral  authority  of  the  Act,  quite  apart  from 
its  contents,  I  conceive  that  the  count  of  fraud  is  absolutely  made 
good  by  the  policy  which  gradually  converted  the  major  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  people  into  mere  tools  of  Dublin  Castle, 
or  of  patrons  over  whom  Dublin  Castle  had  acquired  the  mastery. 
There  is,  in  existence,  abundant  evidence  of  the  detailed  relations  of 
corruption  which  the  Government  maintained  with  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  policy,  commencing  from  near 
the  time  when  it  was  determined  to  substitute  for  the  monopoly  of 
the  undertakers  the  direct  action  of  the  Executive,  was  consummated 
by  the  foul  transaction  already  named,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  session  of  1800.  This  monster  iniquity  hardly  required  the 
supplements  which  on  every  side  it  received :  the  dismissals  firom 
Irish  office  by  a  foreign  agency ;  the  large  purchase  of  nearly  all  the 
borough-mongers  along  with  their  boroughs,  effected  by  England  at 
the  cost  of  Ireland ;  the  refusal  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the 
Bill  of  Union;  and  the  daring  transfer  to  another  land,  by  men 
appointed  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  not  of  their  own  authority,  which 
was  simply  a  limited  trust,  operative  for  a  maximum  term  of  eight 
years,  and  carved  out  of  the  great  indefeasible  national  estate,  but 
of  that  national  estate  itself.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  cast  into 
the  scale  the  anticipations  of  Boman  Catholic  emancipation  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  men  who  afterwards  pleaded,  and 
who  must  have  known  beforehand,  the  rooted  determination  of  George 
the  Third  to  grant  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instruments  obtained  by 
fraud  are,  I  believe,  voidable  at  law.  Statutes  so  obtained  have  no 
court  of  justice  to  which  they  can  be  referred-  But  they  carry  no 
moral  force  accruing  by  virtue  of  their  enactment ;  and  none  has  since 
been  acquired  through  any  subsequent  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
Ireland ;  unless  indeed  it  has  been,  as  might  perhaps  be  argued,  by 
the  frank  agreement  of  the  eighty-five  Nationalist  members  of 
Parliament,  since  1886,  to  accept  the  Act  of  Union  on  condition  of 
its  being  modified  by  the  erection  of  a  Statutory  Parliament  for  the 
transaction  of  her  internal  affairs. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  will  anywhere  be  contended  that  the  moral 
nullity  of  the  Act  at  the  outset  has  been  made  good  ex  post  facto. 
The  burden  of  proof  belongs  to  the  champion,  if  any  there  be,  of  such  a 
contention.  But  even  the  passing  observer  knows  that,  before  Eman- 
cipation and  Beform,  Ireland  was  not  suffered  to  speak ;  held  down 
first  by  martial  law  and  an  enormous  armed  force,  and  then  by  the 
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violent  suppreBaion,  as  in  Dublin  County,  of  the  right  of  petition  on 
the  Union.  After  the  Acts  of  1829  and  1833,  with  the  limited  powers 
of  representation  then  obtained,  voice  was  at  once  partially  given  to 
the  national  aspirations;  and  now,  with  the  extension  of  popular 
franchises,  that  voice  has  become  loud  and  undeniable* 

The  baseness  of  the  Union  policy,  and  the  lack  of  all  claim  on  the 
conscience  of  the  Irish  as  a  nation,  have  been  shown ;  but  I  have  still 
to  handle  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  made  part  of  my 
'  bad  history  *  and  <  violent '  declamation.  Space  will  only  permit  me 
to  produce  samples  of  the  truth ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  even 
samples  do  not  suffice  amply  to  sustain  the  language  which  I  endea- 
voured to  apportion  with  accuracy  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

It  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  to  select  only  a  narrow  area  of  time 
and  place.  I  shall  refer  mainly  to  events  connected  with  the  rebellion 
of  1798 ;  and  shall  rely  on  the  evidence,  not  of  Irish  Nationalists,  but 
of  a  beneficed  Protestant  clergyman.  Mr.  Gordon's  History  of  the  iZe- 
bellion  of  1798  ^°  contains  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  touched  with 
the  strong  prejudices  of  his  caste ;  but  he  was  an  honest  man,  incapable 
of  wilful  suppression.  He  carries  us  to  the  scene  of  war  in  Wexford. 
It  was  marked  by  the  massacres  of  Scullabogue  and  the  Bridge,  the 
most  cruel  and  wicked  acts  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  which  even  the  dregs 
of  the  population  were  ever  driven  by  maddening,  ferocious,  and 
prolonged  oppression.  In  the  Killala  rising  of  1798  we  learn,  I  think, 
from  the  narrative  of  Bishop  Stock,  that  the  insurgents  injured  no 
man  except  in  the  field.  Even  in  the  utmost  exasperation  of  the 
Wexford  rebellion,  there  is  no  case  known  where  a  woman  was  out- 
raged by  the  rebels.     Gordon  says : 

Amid  all  their  atrocities,  the  chastity  of  the  fair  sex  was  respected.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  one  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  though 
many  beautiful  young  women  were  absolutely  in  their  power." 

Not  SO  with  the  king's  forces.  He  speaks  of  the  retreat  of  the 
rebels, 

many  of  whose  female  relatiyes,  promiscuously  with  others,  suffered  in  respect  of 
chastity,  some  also  with  respect  to  health,  by  their  constrained  acquaintance  with 
the  soldiery.** 

On  the  7th  of  June,  after  the  massacre  of  Scullabogue,  Boche,  the 
Boman  Catholic  priest  so  active  in  arms,  issued  a  proclamation  con- 
taining the  following  passages : — 

In  the  moment  of  triumph,  my  countrymen,  let  not  your  rictories  be  tarnished 
with  any  wanton  act  of  cruelty.  ...  To  promote  a  union  of  brotherhood  and  affec- 
tion among  our  countrymen  of  all  religious  persuasions  has  been  our  principal 
object ;  we  have  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  have  associated  for  this  laud- 
able purpose,  and  no  powers  on  earth  shall  shake  our  resolution." 

**  Sutorjf  fl/the  Esbellion  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798,  Sec. :  containing  an  im- 
partial account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  revolotionists  from  the  year  1782. 
London:  1803. 

"  Qoxdon,  p.  259.  "  Ibid.  p.  260.  "  Ibid.  p.  365. 
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And  Bagenal  Harvey,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  6th  of 
June  issued  general  orders  which  contained  these  words : — 

Adj  goods,  tbat  shall  have  hecn  plundered  from  anj  house,  if  not  brought  into 
headquarters,  or  returned  immediately  to  the  houses  of  owners,  that  (ftb)  all  persons, 
BO  plundering  as  aforesaid,  shall  on  being  convicted  thereof  suffer  death. 

It  is  also  resolved  that  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  take  upon  them  to  kill 
or  murder  any  person  or  prisoner,  bum  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder,  without 
special  written  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  shall  suffer  death.^^ 

And  this,  be  it  home  in  mind,  while  plunder,  incendiarism,  rape, 
torture,  and  murder  were  carried  on  wholesale  in  the  name  of  law 
and  order,  before  the  rebellion,  during  it,  and  (as  Lord  Gomwallis 
has  borne  witness)  after  it. 

How  Irish  life  was  valued  wholesale,  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  narrative.  On  the  28th  of  May,  two  thousand  men,  col- 
lected in  arms,  made  a  proposal  to  surrender  them  and  to  go  home, 
which  was  wisely  accepted.  But  one  of  them  said  he  would  only  give 
over  his  gun  empty ;  and  he  discharged  it,  vdth  the  mvazleupwards. 
Hereupon  the  soldiers  and  a  troop  of  fencible  cavalry  slew  two 
hundred  men,  and  many  more  would  have  perished  had  not  the 
general  recalled  his  force.''  So,  in  an  early  copy  of  (I  think)  the 
TiTnea,  dated  in  September  1798,  which  I  have  seen,  an  officer  reports 
to  his  superior  without  shame,  and  apparently  with  every  confidence 
of  good  service,  that  he  met  a  body  of  men  who  had  taken  arms  on 
the  landing  of  General  Humbert,  and  slaughtered  about  seventy  of 
them,  though  they  made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  It  would  be  idle 
to  relate  the  very  large  numbers  of  those  slain  in  action. 

Every  effort  was,  indeed,  made  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  observing 
the  laws  of  war ;  as,  when  they  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  it  was  fired  upon.'® 
After  relating  how  one  Furlong  was  shot  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
mission,  Gordon  adds  a  note :  — 

To  shoot  all  persons  carrying  flags  of  truce  from  the  rebels  appears  to  have 
been  a  maxim  with  his  Majesty's  forces. 

It  is  not  the  vast  destruction  of  rebel  life  which  constitutes  the 
gravamen  of  the  case,  but  the  reckless  and  lawless  spirit  in  which 
the  proceedings  as  a  rule  were  carried  on.  Gordon  gives  one  or  two 
instances.  A  Protestant  clergyman  saw  in  Newtownbarry,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  a  number  of  women  and  children  on  their  knees.  They 
were  praying  for  leave  to  extricate  some  of  their  effects  from  their 
burning  cabins.  Not  only  was  this  refused,  but  the  clergyman,  who 
three  days  after  distinguished  himself  on  the  royal  side  at  Ennis- 
•corthy,  had  to  secure  his  personal  safety  by  flight. 

Again :  *^ 

A  flogging  was  given  by  order  of  Lord  Eingsborough  to  two  men,  on  suspidon 
4>f  their  being  rebels;  on  what  grounds,  none  except  his  lordship  knew.    While 

"  Gordon,  p.  363.  "  Ibid,  p.  100. 

»•  Ihid.  p.  142.  "  lUd.  p.  253,  note. 
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the  drummers  were  cutting  the  hacks  of  these  miserahle  men,  his  lordship  was  em- 
ployed in  throwing  salt  into  the  cut» ;  nor  were  their  wounds  allowed  to  he  dressed 
for  twenty-four  hours,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon. 

This  nobleman's  attention  was  not,  however,  wholly  given  to 
cruelty.  On  the  day  after  his  liberation  from  Wexford,  says  Gordon,** 
he  went  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Grrogan's  house,  and  took  out  of  the  stable 
two  coach-horses  to  sell. 

And  again :  *^ 

Many  instances  might  he  given  of  men  who,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
concealed  and  maintained  loyalists  untU  the  storm  p^issed  away. 

On  the  other  hand :  ^ 

Some  soldiers  of  the  Ancient  British  regiment  cut  open  the  dead  hody  of  Father 
Michael  Murphy  after  the  hattle  of  Arldow,  took  out  his  heart,  roasted  the  hody, 
and  oiled  their  hoots  with  the  grease  which  dripped  from  it. 

The  statement  was  disputed :  but  Gordon  sustains  it  "* : — 

Captain  Holmes  of  the  Durham  regiment  told  me,  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  that  he  himself  had  assisted  in  cutting  open  the  hreast  with  an  axe,  and 
pulling  out  the  heart. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  so  indiscriminate  that  many  loyal- 
ists became  victims.  After  mentioning  extensive  incendiarism, 
Gordon  says  their  sufferings  were  not  the  work  of  the  rebels  alone. 
Great  part  was  done  by  the  soldiery.  The  Hessians  were  employed 
by  the  humanity  of  Government  to  put  down  the  Irish.  As  might 
be  expected,  they  exceeded  all  others  in  ferocity ;  and  *  many  loyal- 
ists, who  had  escaped  from  the  rebels,  were  put  to  death  by  these 
foreigners.'**  It  was  in  truth  *a  madness  of'**  murders.  Lord 
Huntley's  Highland  regiment  formed  a  splendid  exception  for  its 
humanity.  This  regiment  was  sent  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  account 
of  ^  the  shocking  barbarity  of  our  national  troops.'  **  Upon  the  whole, 
the  wild  beast  that  is  in  man  has  never,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
been  more  effectually  let  loose.  But  the  ferocity  which  marked  the 
war,  sometimes  among  the  rebels,  and  almost  uniformly  with  the 
troops  and  the  so-called  loyalists,  was  less  dreadful  and  less  guilty 
than  the  work  of  murder  and  ruin  prosecuted  wholesale  by  the  forces 
of  the  Crown  after  the  rebellion  was  extinguished ;  mentioned  by 
Lord  Comwallis  in  his  private  correspondence,  kept  secret  for  two 
whole  generations,  and  bravely  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Eoss  in  the 
year  1859.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1798,**  the  Viceroy  writes  that 
martial  law  alone  prevails,  and  with  peculiar  aggravations. 

"  Gordon,  p.  240,  note.  *•  Ibid,  p.  258. 

»  Ibid.  p.  268.  "  Ibid.  p.  269. 

«  IHd.  pp.  239, 240.  "  ComnalU$  Correspondence,  ii.  377. 

«•  •  A  madness  of  farewells  *  (Tennyson's  Guinevere). 

*•  Correspondence,  ii.  368, 
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But  all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberieu  murders  that  are  hourly  com- 
mitted by  our  people  without  any  process  or  examination  whatever.  .  .  . 

The  conversation  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to 
ivrevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  if  a  priest  has 
been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company. 

The  Wexford  rebellion  had  been  subdued  long  before ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  July  the  Viceroy  writes :  *  There  are  scarcely  any  rebels  left  in 
arms,  except  some  parties  of  plunderers  in  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
where  it  is  very  diflScult  to  get  at  them.'^  But  on  the  31st  of 
August^  he  addresses  and  even  threatens  the  officers,  whom  he 
requires 

to  asdst  him  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  saving 
the  wretched  inhabitants  from  being  robbed,  and  in  the  most  shocking  manner  ill- 
treated,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  a  right  to  look  for  Bsf^ty  and  protection. 

Such,  then,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  war  against  the  rebels 
was  conducted,  without  law,  measure,  mercy,  or  restraint ;  unless  in 
cases  of  happy  exception,  where  the  beating  of  a  human  heart  was 
stiU  audible  in  the  breast  of  some  individual  Orangeman,  or  yeoman, 
or  soldier,  or  where  some  person  in  command  combined  energy  with 
humanity  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  control  the  fiendish  impulses  too 
generally  indulged,  and  most  rarely,  perhaps  never,  punished.  With 
what  propriety,  indeed,  could  a  military  officer  be  justified  in  punish* 
ing,  when  the  Legislature  itself,  long  before  the  rebellion,  had  declared 
that  excesses  which  were  beyond  the  law,  but  were  committed  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order,  should  not  be  punishable  ? 

I  must,  however,  remind  the  reader  that  we  have  not  before  us 
all  the  crimes  of  the  G-ovemment  and  its  agents  committed  in  the 
case  which  I  am  describing.  We  do  not  gather  them  from  the  full 
records,  which  modem  times,  and  a  publicity  definitively  consecrated 
and  established,  would  almost  from  day  to  day  have  provided,  but  can 
only  deal  ^rith  occurrences  picked  up  sporadically,  and  almost  at 
haphazard,  by  individual  inquirers.  We  are  far  from  yet  knowing 
the  whole  case.  The  terrible  particulars,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  indignant  letters  of  Lord  Gomwallis  as  to  his  own  friends  and 
agents,  either  are  not  upon  record,  or  have  not  yet  been  made  known 
to  the  world.  They  may  lie  in  the  recesses  of  Dublin  Castle,  or  some 
other  public  repository.  Unhappily  the  part  already  disclosed 
enables  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  whole  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  accuracy 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  sufiering  and  misery  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  country ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  armed  force 
amounted  to  120,000  or  upwards,  and  that  debasement,  cruelty,  and 
licence  were  the  general  rule,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  that  aggregate 
was  large,  and  probable  that  it  was  enormous. 

Assuming,  theU)  that  some  idea  has  been  conveyed  as  to  the 

*•  CamttaUii  Corretjfondenoe,  ii.  377.  ^  Ihid,  ii.  396. 
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manner  in  which  rebels  either  actual,  or  past,  or  suspected,  were 
treated  by  a  civilised  and  Christian  government,  the  case  is  still 
open  to  the  remark  that  after  all  there  was  a  rebellion,  and  that  there 
were  rebels,  and  that  the  case  is  not  complete  without  some  endeavour 
to  show  how  and  why  it  was  that  they  became  rebels. 

They  became  rebels  under  a  course  of  treatment  such  as  allows 
of  no  rational  interpretation  but  one,  namely,  that  the  Grovemment 
were  determined  that  there  should  be  rebels.  In  1795  a  people,  not 
as  now  partially  at  variance,  but  united  in  sentiment  from  south  to 
north,  were  divided,  as  Antrim  declared  in  its  county  meeting  of 
1797,  through  the  agency  of  the  Government,  which  diffused  among 
them  through  the  Orange  Lodges  the  venom  of  religious  animosities. 
Secondly,  by  disarming  in  a  brutal  manner  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  they  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-defence.  Thirdly, 
by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  they  were  deprived  of  any 
and  every  guarantee  for  personal  liberty.  Fourthly,  secrecy  was 
promised  to  all  informers  against  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty,  on 
the  plea  that  if  they  were  known  their  lives  would  be  in  danger.* 
The  Insurrection  Act  of  1 796  authorised  the  Viceroy  to  proclaim  any 
county  or  district  as  disturbed,  and  thereupon  the  magistrates  might 
imprison,  and  send  into  the  sea-service  any  persons  attending  '  at 
unlawful  assemblies,  or  otherwise  so  acting  as  to  (kreaien  the  pvMie 
tranquiUityJ^  But  even  this  wasnot  enough ;  so,  fifthly,  indemnity  from 
all  criminal  consequences  was  promised  by  law,  both  to  magistrates  and 
to  others,  for  illegal  acts  done  against  disloyal  persons,  which  includes 
all  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty,  by  the  doers  of  the  acts.  Finally, 
even  in  peaceful  parts  of  the  country  like  Wexford,  provocation  *  was 
carried  to  its  last  extremity  by  the  method  of  free  quarters  for  the 
armed  forces.  From  infancy  we  have  been  accustomed  to  shudder 
at  the  September  massacres  and  the  reign  of  terror  in  France.  But 
the  British  Grovemment  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  gone,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  beyond  all  Gallic  inventions  in  tyranny,  cruelty,  and 
illegality.  What  were  the  accompaniments  of  these  fi«e  quarters  ?  Mr. 
Gordon  will  presently  throw  some  light  for  us  upon  this  subject. 

Beady  as  he  is  at  every  point  with  hypothetical  apologies  for  the 
Government,  whose  methods,  he  thinks,  <  must  have  wounded  their 
own  feelings,'  he  is  incapable  of  actually  suppressing  &cts,  and  he 
thus  speaks  '^  of  the  disarming  process,  and  of  the  protected  informa- 
tions : — 

The  houses  and  effects  of  those  who  prodaoed  not  the  arms  which,  hj  infonna- 
tions,  thej  were  known  or  mippoeed  to  have  in  oonoeahnent,  were  oonsumed  with 
fire  hy  the  tioops,  or  otherwiae  destio jed ;  and  man j  persons,  to  force  a  diacoveij, 
were  put  to  some  epedee  o/torUure,  particylarfy  that  oftkepidket. 

■  Gordon,  pp.  71,  242.  »  IHd.  p.  24. 

••  Ihid.  p.  264.  «  Jhid.^  29. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  untruth  by  defect ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  untruth  of  such  a  kind,  to  describe  this  torture  as  *  unhappy  ' 
and  as  *  regrettable.*  Later  on,  but  before  any  rising,  Gordon  comes 
to  explain  the  nature  of  free  quarters.** 

The  troops  were  quartered  on  the  disaffected  or  suspected,  in  numlers  propor- 
tioned to  the  supposed  guilt  and  ability  of  the  owners,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  often  deeply  injured  by  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  waste  which 
was  otherwise  made  of  their  effects.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  common  people,  and  some 
eyen  in  circomatancee  of  life  superior  to  that  class,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Dablin,  weoce  scourged,  some  picketed  or  otherwise  put  to  pain,  to  force  a  confession 
of  concealed  arms  or  plots. 

These  were  the  authorised  proceedings ;  for  besides  them 

Some  irregularities  (!  I)  may  naturally  be  supposed  also  committed  by  common 
soldiers  without  the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  their  officers,  and  many  acts  of 
seTcrity  by  persons  not  in  the  regular  troops. 

It  thus  appears  that  torture  inflicted  on  suspicion  was  within  the 
regular  and  recognised  procedure.  This  torture  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted mainly  of  scourging,  sometimes  to  death ;  half-hanging,  that  is 
to  say,  hanging,  and  after  an  interval  cutting  down ;  and  the  pitch 
cap,  which  was  a  cap  of  linen  or  strong  brown  paper,  smeared  with 
pitch  on  the  inside,  and  attached  to  the  head,  generally,  I  belie ve^ 
after  shearing  off  the  hair,  with  so  much  firmness  as  not  to  be  disen- 
gaged without  laceration.'^  But  while  cruelty  was  thus  in  force,  the 
sister  method  of  insult  was  not  neglected.  Gordon  heard  a  clergy- 
man boast  of  the  act  of  an  officer,  who  hearing  two  young  ladies  in 
Dublin  *  jocularly  pronounce '  some  word  used  among  the  United  Irish, 
seized  and  examined  them,  found  they  had  green  garters,  and  caused 
them  to  be  tied  back  to  back,  and  to  remain  in  that  condition  for 
some  hours,  under  guard,  and  publicly  exposed  in  the  street.  Any 
piece  of  green  colour  drew  down  vengeance. 

Handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  other  parts  of  dress  marked  with  the  obnoxious 
colour  were  torn  or  cut  away  from  females  unconscious  of  disloyalty.'*  Various 
other  violent  acts  were  committed,  so  far  as  to  cut  away  pieces  of  men's  ears,  even 
sometimes  the  whole  ear,  or  a  part  of  the  nose. 

And  in  the  fury  that  prevailed,  sometimes  even  a  loyalist  suffered 
these  horrible  outrages  by  mistake." 

I  win  now  take  two  of  the  recorded  instances  to  bring  this  state- 
ment, without  undue  prolongation,  to  a  close. 

Hie  first  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Bergan,  which  happened  in  Drogheda. 
Teeling,  who  relates  it,  is  a  northern  witness. 

About  ihe  same  period  the  unfortunate  Bergan  was  tortured  to  death.  He  was 
an  honest,  upright  citizen,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  moral  conduct.  He  was 
seized  on  by  those  vampires,  and  in  the  most  public  street  stripped  of  his  clothes, 

»  Gordon,  p.  54.  »*  Ihid.  p.  68. 

«*  IMd.  pp.  69,  70.  •*  IMd.  pp.  70,  239. 
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placed  in  a  horizontal  poeition  on  a  cart,  and  tom  with  tlie  cat-o'-nine-taila  long^ 
after  the  vital  spark  was  extinct. 

The  alleged  pretence  for  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  outrage  was  that  a 
small  gold  ring  had  heen  fotmd  upon  his  finger  bearing  a  national  device — the 
shamrock — of  his  unfortunate  country." 

The  other  case  involves  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald. 
Of  all  the  known  infamies  of  the  time  it  exhibits  perhaps  the  deepest, 
and  it  has  a  dramatic  completeness,  which  renders  it  extremely 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  And  here  I  call  as  my  wit- 
ness Mr.  Plowden ;  who  was  a  friend  to  the  policy  of  the  Union,^  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  of  moderate  views. 

The  first  sufferer  whom  I  shall  cite  in  this  case,  was  a  man  named 
Doyle,  a  member  of  the  yeomanry,  and  therefore  a  person  less  likely 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  commonalty  to  give  ground  for  suspicion. 
He  was  seized  in  the  street  by  Judkin  Fitzgerald  himself,  who  ac- 
quired the  name  of  *  the  flogging  Sheriff.'  Doyle's  innocence  was 
attested  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants.  The  arrested 
man  desired  that  his  commanding  officer.  Captain  Jephson,  might  be 
summoned.  This  reasonable  request  was  refused.  He  then  offered 
to  forfeit  his  life,  if  on  inquiry  there  should  be  fonnd  any  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  The  Sheriff  was  not  thus  to  be  appeased ;  he  said,  *  I 
know  by  his  face  that  he  is  a  traitor:  a  Carmelite  scoundrel.'  He 
ordered  the  man  to  be  flogged  with  one  hundred  lashes  ;  and  the  ribs 
appeared  through  the  flesh.  Hereupon  a  change  of  method  was 
needful;  he  ordered  the  trousers  to  be  let  down,  and  fifty  more 
lashes  were  administered.  The  legal  indemnity  held  good  only 
against  criminal  consequences,  and  Doyle  brought  an  action  at 
Clonmel  for  redress ;  an  Orange  jury  acquitted  the  defendant. 

Doyle  was  not  the  only  victim  of  this  wretch.  There  was  at 
Clonmel  a  teacher  of  French  named  Wright,  who  was  largely  employed. 
He  heard  that  Fitzgerald  had  received  informations  against  him,  and 
he  went  to  surrender  himself  for  a  trial  of  his  case.  But  no  trial  was 
in  Fitzgerald's  view.  He  cried  to  Wright,  *  Down  on  your  knees,  you 
rebellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your  sentence.'  This  sentence  was 
to  be  flogged,  and  then  to  be  shot. 

Wright  prayed  inquiry,  and  to  back  his  prayer  he  surrendered 
his  keys.  The  reply  was,  *  What,  you  Carmelite  rascal,  do  you  dare 
to  speak  after  sentence  ? '  He  was  sent  to  prison.  Next  day,  when 
brought  out,  he  stood  praying,  with  his  hat  before  his  eyes. 
Fitzgerald  seized  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  kicked 
him,  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his  sword.  He  was  then 
stripped  naked,  and  received  fifty  lashes.  An  officer  present.  Major 
Eial,  asked  for  the  cause.  Fitzgerald  handed  him  a  letter  in  French, 
and  said,  *  he  did  not  understand  French^  but  it  contained  what 

«•  Teeling'8  Narrative  of  the  Hehellian,  pp.  134, 135. 
•'  Plowden'B  Hiitorical  BevieWj  iii.  816. 
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wofdd  justify  flogging  unto  deathJ"    The  letter  ran  (in  French)  ag 
follows : — 

'Sir,~I  am  extremely  Sony  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed,  being 
unaToidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  L.  Parsons. 

'Yours,  Blros  db  Clues.' 

Major  Rial  read  this  out  to  Fitzgerald ;  whereupon  he  ordered 
fifty  move  lashes.  The  bowels  of  the  unhappy  man  protruded 
through  the  wounds.  After  this  a  third  flogging  of  fifty  lashes  was 
inflicted ;  and  Fitzgerald,  having  executed  the  first  portion  of  his 
sentence,  then  applied  for  men  to  shoot  him.  The  officer  refused 
them.  Fitzgerald  then  went  off  to  obtain  a  rope,  but  failed, 
probably  through  some  humane  concealment.  This  being  so, 
Wright  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  a  straw  pallet:  where  he 
remained  for  six  or  seven  days  without  a  doctor. 

I  draw  these  horrible  details  from  Plowden.*®  They  are  contained 
in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Yelverton's,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  they  were  not  contested,  and  were  probably  recited  in  terms  of 
the  judicial  record,  for  the  case  came  both  into  a  Court  and  before 
Parliament.  And  the  Parliamentary  portion  of  the  case  is  the 
weightiest  of  all ;  since  this  it  is,  which  saddles  the  Government  and 
the  House  of  Conmions  in  full  with  the  guilt  and  shame  of  as  great 
a  monster  as,  perhaps,  ever  wore  human  flesh. 

Wright  instituted  civil  proceedings  against  Fitzgerald;  and, 
more  fortunate  than  Doyle,  obtained  a  verdict  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  After  this  Fitzgerald  petitioned  Parliaments^  for  redress 
(April  6>  1799).  He  had,  as  he  alleged,  become  sheriff  ^at  the 
solicitation  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county,'  who  could 
not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man  ;  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  flog  freely ;  he  asked  protection  against  the  suits,  of 
which  he  doubtless  apprehended  more.  Then  came  the  debate. 
Mr.  Under-Secretary  Cooke  bore  testimony  to  his  essential  services. 
The  Attorney-General  declared  him  to  be  *very  spirited  and 
meritorious ;  his  exertions  had  had  the  happiest  consequences.'  He 
said  Yelverton  ought  to  wait  the  production  of  the  evidence  which 
Fit^erald  had  promised.  This  after  the  trial,  and  the  verdict. 
Yelverton  stated  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  and  that  Fitzgerald  brought  no  rebutting  evidence.  Mr. 
Ormsby — who  has  been  feebly  imitated  within  the  last  three  years 
by  the  miniature  or  mitigated  brutality  of  the  present  day — 
ridiculed  ^  the  sore  back  of  a  fellow,'  who,  he  believed,  ^  only  got  his 
deserts.'  The  Committee,  as  prayed  for  by  Fitzgerald,  was  appointed.^^ 
Its  proceedings  were  shielded  from  the  light  by  making  it  formally 
secret.     And  the  upshot  was  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  abominable 

»•  Histirical  Review,  iii.  953.  ■•  Ibid.  iii.  950. 

••  Ibid.  iii.  958. 
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wickednesses  that  have  been  described  received,  says  Plowden,  ^  a 
considerable  pension  for  his  active  services '  out  of  the  taxes  levied 
upon  a  Boman  Catholic  people.  He  also,  says  Froude  in  his  account 
of  the  rebellion,  received  a  baronetcy, 

I  hold  that  language  hardly  supplies  material  adequate  to  charac- 
terise with  the  severity  it  deserves  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Government,  with  respect  to  which  we  have  to  remember  that  it  was 
based  upon  the  strictest  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  had  for  its  prime  object,  and  its  highest  glory,  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestant  ascendency. 

It  was  before  governmental  iniquity  had  reached  its  climax  in 
1798  and  1799  that  Grattan,  retiring  from  Parliament  in  despair, 
after  the  example  of  Mr.  Fox,  explained  the  grounds  of  his  action  in 
an  Address  to  his  electors,  which  conveyed  his  refusal  to  be  a  candi- 
date at  the  election  of  1797.  He  pointed  out  what  was  even  then 
sufficiently  plain,  that,  so  early  as  in  that  year,  the  determination 
had  been  taken  to  subdue  Ireland  into  a  legislative  union  against 
her  will,  by  a  double  system  of  force  and  fraud,  in  which  these  two 
grand  constituents  were  inextricably  intertwined.  He  held  as 
follows : — 

That  on  the  whole,  the  cause  of  the  Irish  distraction  of  1797  was  the  conduct 
of  the  servants  of  Government,  endeavouring  to  estahlish,  hy  unlimited  hribery, 
ahsolute  power.  That  the  system  of  coercion  was  a  necessary  consequence  and  part 
of  the  system  of  corruption.  And  that  the  two  systems  in  their  success  would  have 
estahlished  a  ruthless  tyranny,  tremendous  and  intolerahle,  imposed  on  the  Senate 
by  influence,  and  on  the  people  by  arms. 

With  these  words  I  conclude.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  fallibility 
of  my  judgments.  But  I  submit  my  plea  on  behalf  of  Ireland 
with  reference  to  her  view  of  the  moral  authority  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  my  indictment  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
which  passed  it,  to  the  appreciation  of  historical  students,  and  of  the 
public  at  large. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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Few  qaestions  are  now  attracting  so  much  attention  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  the  public  generally,  as  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
normal  working  day  to  eight  hours.  About  the  abstract  desirability 
of  this  limitation  there  is,  among  working  men,  not  much  dispute  ;  but 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
practical  method  for  attaining  this  old  ideal.  Two  plans  are  before 
the  public.  The  first,  which  we  may  call  the  trades'-unionist  plan, 
is,  that  each  trades'-union  should  make  a  rule  requiring  its  members 
to  work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  under  pais,  presumably,  of  expulsion 
from  the  society.  As,  however,  nine-tenths  of  the  working  classes 
do  not  belong  to  trade  societies  at  all,  the  general  efficacy  of  this 
method  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  Consequently  an  altema- 
tive  scheme  has  been  put  forward,  mainly  by  Socialists,  for  an  appeal 
to  the  power  of  the  State.  The  supporters  of  this  proposal  argue  that 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  get  up  a  special  agitation  in  the  limited  ranks 
of  trades'-unionists,  for  at  best  this  could  only  lead  to  a  partial  reform, 
and  that  the  same  amount  of  energy  devoted  to  political  organisation 
would  render  the  passing  of  a  compulsory  Eight  Hours  Act  certain. 

Before  discussing  these  two  proposals  more  in  detail  let  us  con- 
sider what  are  the  general  arguments  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  The  first  and  most  fundamental  argument  is,  that  overlong 
hoars  are  destructive  of  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  working 
men  and  women.  Of  course  everything  here  turns  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '  overlong,'  and  it  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  this 
term  has  different  meanings  in  different  occupations.  But  there  is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  eight  hours'  steady  and  reasonably 
hard  work,  is  enough  for  any  adult  person,  and  more  than  enough 
for  a  child.  At  present  there  are  very  few  trades  in  which  this 
limit  is  not  habitually  exceeded  both  by  adults  and  by  children. 

Some  of  the  grosser  cases  of  overwork  have  recently  been  made 
public.  Thus  we  all  know,  or  ought  all  to  know,  that  omnibus  drivers 
and  conductors  work  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  that  the  drivers 
and  guards  on  many  of  our  railways  are  often  on  duty  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  that  the  sweated  tailors  at  the  East 
End  of  liOndon,  who  make  the  clothes  that  the  West  End  wears,  are 
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sometimes  kept  bent  over  their  work  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere  for  six- 
teen honrs  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But  these  cases,  to  which  public 
attention  has  been  attracted,  are  not  really  exceptional.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  almost  every  variety  of 
manual  occupation  who  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  know  that 
they  must  go  through  twelve  hours  of  heavy  toil  before  they  can 
rest  again. 

Many  women,  it  is  true,  are  protected  firotn  their  own  folly,  or  from 
the  tyranny  of  employers,  by  the  Factory  Acts.  But  these  acts  only 
apply  to  certain  specified  occupations.  Barmaids,  shop-girls,  wait- 
resses in  eating-houses  and  bread  shops,  hospital  nurses,  and  char- 
women are  all  outside  the  scope  of  the  factory  law,  and  may  and  do  work 
cruelly  long  hours.  It  will  be  found  that  in  most  of  these  occupations 
the  working  day  is  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  There  is  generally  an 
hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  meals,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case ;  very  often  the  girls  have  no  regular  time  for  meals  at  all,  but 
have  to  snatch  a  mouthful  when  they  can.  As  for  men — ^males  over 
eighteen — they  are  too  sacred  to  be  controlled  by  law,  and  so  except 
where  there  is  a  strong  union,  or  in  factories  where  women  also 
work,  a  man  must  submit  to  whatever  hours  his  employer  chooses  to 
impose. 

Now  all  this  is  indisputably  bad  for  the  individuals  concerned. 
They  are  kept  at  work  so  long  that  when  the  day  is  over  they  are 
too  tired  to  do  anything  but  eat  and  sleep.  Such  a  system  is  utterly 
indefensible  except  on  the  ground  of  supreme  necessity.  If  we  were 
all  of  us  busy  through  the  livelong  day,  working  hard  to  win  our 
daily  bread,  then  no  one  could  with  justice  complain.  But  in  England 
this  is  not  the  case.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  thousands 
of  people  of  all  ages  wearing  out  their  lives  with  overwork,  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  thousands  more  who  are  only  too  anxious  to  take 
a  share  of  the  work. 

The  contrast  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful.  It 
is  indeed  hard  to  say  which  side  of  the  picture  is  the  sadder.  We 
constantly  see  notices  in  the  paper  of  so  many  people  out  of  work 
here,  so  many  there,  but  few  readers  try  to  realise  what  these  bald 
statements  mean — the  wearying  search,  daily  continued,  for  some- 
thing to  do,  the  sinking  of  heart  at  each  fresh  refusal,  and  the  return 
at  night,  empty,  and  to  a  home  that  daily  grows  barer  of  the  little 
comforts  that  labour  and  love  have  gathered  together.  Every  day 
in  England  there  are  thousands  of  people  making  this  miserable 
round,  asking  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  a  bare  pittance 
of  pay. 

And  why  are  they  not  allowed  to  work  ?  Simply  because  other 
people  are  being  overworked.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. No  one  can  contend  that  there  is  not  enough  work  to  be 
done  in  England  to  keep  all  of  us  busy.    If  we  were  to  share  out 
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the  work  equably  we  could  not  maintain  our  present  average  standard 
of  comfort  and  luxury  unless  every  man  and  woman  worked  for  at 
least  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  At  present  some  of  us  do  no  work  at 
all,  others  too  much.  This  contrast  is  the  real  root  of  the  present 
social  unrest  and  individual  misery. 

It  is  of  course  futile  to  hope  that  such  a  deep-seated  evil  as  this 
can  be  all  at  once  uprooted,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
can  be  very  seriously  mitigated  by  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
working  day.  In  order  to  determine  accurately  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  reduction  we  must  ascertain  the  total  number 
of  workers  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  time  they  generally  work.  Un- 
fortunately the  census  returns  in  enumerating  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  different  trades  do  not  distinguish  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  therefore  we  have  to  make  more  or  less  of  a  guess 
at  the  figures  we  want.  The  summarised  returns  for  England  and 
Wales  are  as  follows : — 

I.    Frofefisional  class  (includiDg  the  army  and  the  navy)    .  .  647,075  persons 

II.    Domestic  class  (mainl J  domestic  servants)     .        .        .  1,803,810  ,, 

m.    Commerdal  class  (including  railway  servants)      «        .  980,128  „ 
IV.    Agricultural  dass  (including  persons  engaged  about 

animals) 1,383,184  ,; 

V.    Industrial  dass 6,373,367  „ 

YI.    Non-productive  class  (including  all  children  under  five, 

and  9,000,000  women) 14,780,876  „ 

The  class  with  which  we  are  here  mainly  concerned  is  the  in- 
dustrial class,  though  a  reduction  of  hours  is  equally  needed  and 
nught  be  safely  enforced  in  many  occupations  which  do  not  come 
under  this  head.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  making  liberal  reduc- 
tions so  as  to  allow  for  employers  and  small  masters,  we  may  safely 
say  that  there  are  at  least  five  million  wage  workers  engaged  in 
industrial  and  kindred  occupations. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  present  working  day  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  Many  of  the  best  organised 
trades,  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  nominally  work  nine 
hours  only,  but  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  them  working  as  much 
overtime  as  they  or  their  employers  like.  In  many  shops  overtime 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  so  that  the  average  in  these 
trades  is  probably  at  least  ten  hours.  In  the  textile  industries, 
where  men  and  women  work  in  the  same  mills,  most  of  the  men  have 
to  leave  off*  work  when  the  women  do,  and  thus,  by  the  indirect 
action  of  the  factory  law,  the  working  time  of  the  men  as  well  as  of 
the  women  is  legally  restricted  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  a  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  industries  where  only  men  are  employed  there 
is  no  limit  at  all,  and  long  hours  are  often  the  regular  practice.  For 
example,  in  the  seed-crushing  trade  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  the 
men  work  in  two  shifts  of  eleven  hours  each.     Similarly  on  the 
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railways,  porters  work  in  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes 
the  shifts  overlap,  so  that  one  set  of  men  have  thirteen  hours  on 
duty.  Railway  guards  are  supposed  to  have  an  average  day  of  ten 
hours,  taking  long  days  and  short  days  together,  but  this  limit  is  on 
many  lines  often  exceeded,  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  public 
scandal,  the  guard  is  made  to  feel  that  he  will  not  be  a  persona  grain 
at  headquarters  if  he  sends  in  his  full  time  on  long  days.  Lastly 
we  have  the  numerous  occupations  mentioned  above,  in  which  shame- 
fully long  hours  are  the  rule. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  without  any  hesitation  con- 
clude that  the  average  working  day  of  the  5,000,000  people  whose 
case  we  are  considering,  is  not  less  than  ten  hours.  Supposing  then 
that  we  could  at  once  introduce  an  eight  hours  day,  we  should  imme- 
diately make  room  for  one  and  a  quarter  miUion  extra  workers. 
This  is  a  large  order,  but  the  probability  is  that  there  would  not  be 
any  insuperable  diflSculty  in  finding  more  than  a  million  people  in 
England  and  Wales  capable  of  work,  and  willing  to  work,  if  they  could 
get  what  they  would  consider  fair  wages  for  their  work.  To  begin 
with,  there  were  in  1887  no  less  than  110,000  adult  able-bodied 
paupers,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  As  to  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work  but  not  on  the  poor  rates,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  exact  figures,  but  a  fair  inference  may  be  made  from 
the  returns  of  the  trades'-unions.  The  following  list  of  seven  societies 
includes  the  three  largest  trades'-unions  in  the  kingdom ;  the  other 
four  are  all  powerful  societies.  These  seven  are  selected  out  of  about 
seventy  societies  simply  because  they  alone  make  the  returns  in  the 
form  required  for  our  present  purpose.  The  year  taken  is  1887, 
which  was  rather  better  than  the  three  or  four  preceding  years,  and 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Total  number  Arerage  nomber 
of  members       of  unemployed 

Amalgamated  Engineers 61,869  3,292 

„           Carpenters         ....  26,497  1,497 

B(nler  Makers 26,100  4,164 

Iron  Founders 11,718  1,174 

London  Compomtors 7,026  742 

Steam  Engine  Makers *    6,080  299 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 1,484  92 

127,773  11^ 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  pick  of  the  artisans  of  England. 
All  these  six^  trades  represent  important  industries  which  are  not 
less  regular  than  most  of  our  industries.  All  the  men  who  work  in 
them  are  necessarily  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  technical  skill. 
Moreover,  these  particular  127,000  men  are  trades'-unionists,  and 
it   is  notorious  that   the  best  and  steadiest  men  in  each   trade 

'  The  Steam  Engine  Makers  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  are  two  separate 
societies  in  the  same  trade. 
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are  nearly  always  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  union. 
And  yet  of  these  men,  thus  carefully  selected,  eighty-eight  out  of  every 
thousand  are  always  unable  to  find  work.  We  repeat  unable  to  find 
workj  because  their  inability  is  tested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
receipt  of  allowances — *  unemployed  benefit ' — paid  over  to  them  by 
their  own  comrades,  who  would  be  perfectly  conversant  with  their 
circumstances.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  more  than  this  number  of 
unionists  are  really  unemployed,  for  many  men  have  too  much  pride 
to  come  on  their  society  in  case  of  a  temporary  loss  of  work. 

If,  then,  we  find  that  among  the  pick  of  the  skilled  artisans  nearly 
nine  per  cent,  are  unemployed,  we  shall  not  be  fiir  wrong  in  assuming 
that  in  the  less  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  the  proportion  will  be 
eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  This  percentage  taken  over  our  assumed 
wage-earning  population  of  five  millions,  will  give  us  nearly  a  million 
extra  workers.  Or,  looking  at  the  question  another  way,  these  five 
millions  who  now  have  an  irregular  and  uncertain  day  of  ten  hours 
would  then  all  have  a  regular  and  certain  day  of  eight  hours.  If  there 
is  still  a  demand  for  labour,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  in  the 
nine  million  women  of  the  census  return,  many  of  whom  are  now 
reluctantly  dependent  on  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  lovers.  There  is  in 
&ct  no  difficulty  in  getting  extra  workers ;  the  real  question  is,  would 
they  be  called  for  ? 

The  argument  that  the  reduction  of  the  normal  working  day 
from  ten  hours  to  eight  would  make  room  for  so  many  more 
workers  obviously  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  would  remain  the  same,  and  this  assumption  many  people' 
are  inclined  altogether  to  dispute.  In  other  words  it  is  contended 
that  any  serious  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  would  drive  the 
trade  out  of  the  country.  If  so,  of  course,  the  whole  argument 
tumbles  to  the  ground. 

Let  us  examine  this  contention  a  little  more  closely.  It  is  urged 
that  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  equivalent  to  increasing 
the  cost  of  production,  and  that  we  should  then  find  ourselves  under- 
sold by  the  foreigner.  To  this  the  first  answer  is  that  a  great  many 
of  the  occupations  in  which  English  wage-workers  are  engaged,  are 
totally  exempt  from  foreign  competition.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  con- 
venient to  give  these  occupations  a  name,  and  call  them  our 
^domestic  industries.'  These  domestic  occupations,  then,  include, 
first,  all  ^  services,'  e.g.  railway  service ;  secondly,  all  industries  where 
the  thing  produced  is  for  home  consumption  only,  or  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  imported  from  abroad.  Without  troubling  to  draw  a 
fine  line  between  these  categories,  for  they  merge  into  one  another, 
we  will  enumerate  some  of  these  domestic  industries. 

First  and  foremost  come  the  great  building  trades.  We  cannot 
import  our  houses  ready-built  from  abroad,  and  an  export  trade  in 
ready-made  houses  is  equally  out  of  the  question.    It  is  true  the 
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doors  and  sashes  come  from  Norway  ready-made,  but  we  must  have 
carpenters  here  to  fit  them  in.  Again,  locks  and  bells  might  come 
from  Germany,  but  they  mnst  be  fixed  and  hung  by  people  here. 
Making  allowances  for  foreign  enterprise  in  these  two  or  three  points, 
and  deducting  employers,  we  have  still  left,  according  to  the  census, 
some  six  hundred  thousand  carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers, 
slaters,  tilers,  plasterers,  whitewashers,  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers, 
paperhangers,  locksmiths,  bell-hangers,  and  gas-fitters,  who  are  purely 
*  domestic  *  wage-workers.  To  these  we  may  add  50,000  brick-makers, 
tile-makers,  lime-burners,  and  workers  in  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk, 
and  18,000  men  employed  in  gas-works. 

IJ^'ext  we  have  the  clothing  trades.  Here  it  is  true  that  we  do  a 
large  business  in  exporting  ready-made  clothes  to  the  colonies,  but 
an  immense  number  of  tailors  and  dressmakers  are  employed  in 
making  clothes  to  order,  and  the  work  of  these  people  is  of  course 
purely  ^  domestic'  How  many  milliners,  dressmakers,  sempstresses, 
and  tailors  are  included  in  this  second  category  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  accurately ;  but  allowing  for  employers,  and  men  and  women 
working  on  their  own  account,  we  may  put  the  number  at  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand.  The  remaining  classes  need  no  explana- 
tion. Hotel  and  eating-house  servants,  68,000;  carmen,  carriers, 
carters,  tramway-drivers,  &c.,  124,000;  men  employed  about  docks, 
wharfs,  and  warehouses,  70,000 ;  railway  employees  of  all  sorts  en- 
gaged in  manual  work,  1 90,000 ;  messengers,  watchmen,  &c.,  1 20,000 ; 
paviors  and  road  labourers,  14,000 ;  and  hospital  service,  10,000. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  We  might  have  added 
wheelwrights,  saddlers,  and^shoeing-smiths,  printers  engaged  on 
newspapers,  all  government  and  municipal  employees,  electric  light 
and  telephone  service,  &c.,  and  the  thousands  of  overworked  clerks  and 
shop-assistants  who  now  form  a  vast  black-coated  proletariat.  With- 
out these  additions,  however,  our  list  amounts  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  wage-workers  who  are  absolutely  untouched  by 
foreign  competition. 

We  now  turn  to  those  trades  in  which  foreign  competition  does 
exist,  and  it  is  only  right  at  once  to  confess  that  in  many  cases  the 
competition  of  foreigners  either  in  our  own  or  in  neutral  markets  is 
so  keen  that  we  could  not  increase  our  cost  of  production  without 
the  risk  of  losing  our  share  of  the  trade.  Here,  however,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  does  not  always 
mean  an  increased  cost  of  production.  Thus  in  the  cotton  trade  it 
can  be  shown  that  if  the  ^  hands,'  instead  of  working  in  one  shift  of 
nine  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  worked  in  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each, 
the  extra  work  got  out  of  the  machinery  would  vnore  ^Aan  compensate 
the  mill  owner  for  the  diminution  of  hours.  Again,  there  are  some 
trades  where  we  might  profitably  sacrifice  our  export  business  if  we 
saw  a  chance  of  doing  a  better  business  at  home.     For  example,  if 
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by  bringing  into  steady  employment  a  number  of  people  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  workhouse,  we  could  create  a  large  home  demand 
for  clothes,  boots  or  shoes,  and  knives  and  forks,  it  would  be  worth 
our  while  to  drop  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  for  the  colonies,  and 
give  up  selling  shoddy  cutlery  to  Central  Africans. 

This  question  of  the  home  demand  is  a  very  important  one. 
Even  with  our  immense  export  trade  our  own  people  are  still  our 
best  customers,  and  whatever  improves  their  condition  betters  our 
best  market.  An  eight  hours  day,  by  bringing  into  work  a  number 
of  workless  and  wageless  people,  would  create  a  new  body  of  customers 
on  whose  patronage  our  manufacturers  might  with  some  safety  rely, 
and  whose  varying  whims  they  might  with  some  accuracy  forecast. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  since  our  workpeople  are 
thus  to  a  large  extent  their  own  customers,  they  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer  by  any  measiire  which  tended  to  raise  prices.  As  before, 
the  answer  to  this  is  that  labour  is  not  the  only  element  in  the  cost 
of  production,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  other  elements  may  be 
reduced,  and  that  even  if  they  are  not,  and  an  actual  increase  of  cost 
occurs  so  that  the  profit  is  reduced,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  price,  for  the  reduction  of  profit  on  each  article  may 
be  more  than  compensated  for  by  increased  sales. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  railways  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an 
increased  outlay  on  labour  could  give  rise  to  increased  charges  for 
transport.  The  directors  could  not  raise  passenger  fares,  for  pre- 
sumably these  are  already  fixed  at  the  point  which  the  railway 
companies  find  most  profitable.  To  raise  them  would  bring  about  a 
diminution  of  receipts.  With  regard  to  rates  on  goods,  much  the 
same  argument  applies.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  would  mean  a  reduction  in  dividends.  But  the 
probability  is  that  most  railway  companies  would  in  the  long  run 
benefit  by  the  introduction  of  a  universal  eight  hours  system ;  for 
the  working  classes  have  already  shown  that  travelling  is  the  form  of 
indulgence  they  most  appreciate,  and  an  increase  of  leisure  through- 
out the  community  would  be  sure  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
passenger  traffic  on  railways. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question  of  foreign  competition. 
When  every  possible  allowance  has  been  made,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  danger  in  any  sudden  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  proceed- 
ing safely.  Either  we  can  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  and  try  to  induce  them  to  legislate  pari  passu  with  us,^ 
or  we  can  proceed  at  once  to  commence  a  series  of  gradual  reforms. 
By  proceeding  gradually  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain,  as  we  went 

*  The  Swiss  GoYemment  is  now  offering  Europe  a  grand  opportunity  for  practi- 
cally discussing  the  question  of  international  action,  but  apparently  our  Govemment 
means  to  let  the  chance  go  by. 
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aloDg,  how  far  the  development  of  machinery  and  other  economies  in 
production  made  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
to  regulate  our  pace  accordingly. 

This  brings  us  at  length  to  the  question,  Are  we  to  rely  on 
trades*-unions,  or  to  appeal  to  legislation  ?  A  study  of  the  figures 
will  show  the  hopelessness  of  the  former  course.  Few  people  realise 
how  numerically  insignificant  these  societies  are.  Even  in  the  best 
organised  trades,  like  the  engineers  and  the  iron-.founders,  only  half 
the  workers  belong  to  their  trade  society.  In  other  trades  the  unionists 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  wage-workers,  while 
in  mauy  occupations  there  is  no  organisation  at  all.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  all  the  societies  registered  at  Somerset  House  is  340,000/ 
including  agricultural  labourers*  unions  and  one  or  two  women^s 
societies.  There  area  few  societies  besides  which  are  not  registered, 
say  altogether  350,000  trades -unionists  in  England  and  Wales  out  of 
a  wage-earning  population  in  industry  and  agriculture  of  five  to  six 
million  adults. 

Moreover,  even  in  those  trades  where  the  unionists  are  most 
powerfid,  their  present  practice  does  not  lead  one  to  hope  much  from 
their  future  exertions.  They  are  very  fond  of  boasting  that  by 
their  energy  and  organisation  they  have  secured  a  nine  hours  day  for 
the  whole  trade.  That  the  nine  hours  day  is  due  to  them  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case :  this  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  what  is  undis- 
puted is  this,  that  the  limit  of  nine  hours  is  purely  nominal  and  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  actual  working  day.  When  a  compositor 
or  an  iron-founder  says  that  his  day  is  nine  hours,  all  that  he  means 
is  that  his  ^  time '  is  nine  hours  and  the  rest  is  ^  overtime.'  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  this  stupendous  distinction  is  in  many  cases 
merely  verbal  and  utterly  without  effective  meaning.  However, 
in  most  trades  and  shops,  each  hour  of  'overtime'  is  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  nine  hours  of  the  'day.'  For  example,  an 
iron-founder's  day  ends  at  5  o'clock ;  if  he  goes  on  working  till  nine, 
he  is  paid  '  time  and  a  quarter '  for  each  hour ;  after  nine,  each  hour 
is  reckoned  '  time  and  a  half.' 

In  consequence  of  this  practice  of  habitual  overtime,  coupled  vrith 
higher  pay  for  the  extra  hours,  many  trades -unionists  have  a  very 
muddled  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposal  for  an  eight  hours 
day.  They  regard  it,  not  as  a  plan  for  diminishing  their  work  in 
order  to  make  room  for  their  fellows  who  are  unemployed,  but  as  a 
cunning  contrivance  for  enabling  them  to  get  more  money  for  the 
same  work.  If  overtime — ^they  argue — began  to  be  counted  after 
eight  hours  instead  of  after  nine,  there  would  be  an  hour  lost  at  the 
low  rate  and  an  hour  gained  at  the  high  rate.  In  the  case  of  the 
iron-founders  this  change,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  per  hour,  would  mean  an  addition  of  about  twopence  a  day  to 
their  wages.    The  change  might  also  to  some  extent  discourage 
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employers  from  working  oyertime,  and  so  would  be  a  slight  benefit 
to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Saeh  a  microscopic  reform  as  this  is  hardly  worth  discussing,  but 
the  mention  of  the  muddled  notion  is  useful  as  illustrating  the  un- 
deniable truth  that  trades'-unionists  cannot,  as  a  body,  be  relied  upon 
to  bestir  themselves  seriously  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  the  working 
classes.  Their  idea  of  solidarity  does  not,  in  fact,  extend  beyond 
their  own  ranks.  As  has  often  been  x)ointed  out,  they  form  an  aris- 
tocracy of  labour  and  they  have  that  great  defect  of  aristocrats,  the 
want  of  sympathy  with  other  classes.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  in  some  cases — ^though  probably  rare  ones — the  trades'- 
unions  are  actually  in  the  hands  of  employers.  In  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trade,  for  example,  the  trade  society 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  little  masters — men  who  work  with 
their  own  hands  it  is  true,  but  who  also  employ  as  many  as  four  or 
five  men  to  work  for  them.  This  society,  is  in  fact,  a  friendly  society 
of  sweaters  organised  for  mutual  protection.  The  sweatee,  it  is 
true,  may  come  in  if  he  likes,  but  he  realises  that  he  is  not  wanted 
and  stays  away. 

Even  though  such  cases  as  this  may  be  quite  exceptional,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  trades'-unions  are  only  powerful  in  a  very  few  trades. 
As  the  figures  quoted  amply  show,  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
classes  is  outside  the  trades -union  movement.  Moreover,  in  many 
trades  where  the  union  is  numerically  strong  it  is  really  only  a 
benefit  club.  The  members  pay  in  so  much  money  a  week  as  an 
insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age,  and  when  the  time  comes 
draw  out  their  allowances.  To  this  extent  the  society  is  an  excellent 
institution,  and  generally  performs  its  functions  admirably.  But  this 
is  all ;  as  regards  the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  it  is 
powerless. 

We  cannot,  then,  trust  to  the  trades'-unions  to  do  anything  more 
than  slightly  improve  the  condition  of  the  upper-class  artisan,  and 
even  here  their  efforts  are  constantly  neutralised  by  the  competition 
of  the  great  mass  of  unorganised  labourers  underneath.  How  are  we 
to  deal  with  them  ?  How  is  their  condition  to  be  improved  ?  The 
advice  most  freely  given  to  them  by  amiable  philanthropists  and 
VoMser-faiH  politicians  is  to  organise  themselves,  even  as  their  more 
prosperous  brothers  have  done.  It  is  instructive,  however,  to  note 
that  the  very  same  set  of  people  who  are  now  giving  this  advice  so 
generously,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  were  vehement  in  denouncing 
the  wickedness  of  trades -unions.  At  that  time  the  unions  were 
undoubtedly  a  power  in  the  country,  and  were  doing  a  very  great  deal 
to  improve  the  condition  of  working  men  generally.  They  were  then 
bold  and  aggressive,  as  men  must  be  who  have  a  cause  to  fight  for. 
Now  that  their  part  of  the  fight  is  over,  now  that  on  their  lines 
nothing  more  of  importance  can  be  done,  they  have  become  passive 
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and  respectable,  and  now  they  enjoy  the  praise  of  men  who  form^ly 
loaded  them  with  abuse.  To  the  cynic  it  looks  as  if  the  comfortable 
classes  do  not  really  care  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  work  for 
them,  that  they  like  to  prate  glibly  about  their  philanthropic  aspira- 
tions, but  always  carefully  avoid  supporting  any  plan  that  is  not  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  appeal  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  working 
men  and  women  to  combine.  They  cannot.  They  have  not  the  neces- 
sary qualities  within  them.  We  do  not  expect  a  cripple  who  has 
fallen  down  to  get  up  again  without  help.  What  folly,  what  dishonest 
folly,  it  is  to  contend  that  these  mental  and  moral  cripples  must 
raise  themselves  by  their  own  exertions — by  their  own  exertions  or 
not  at  all.  That  is  the  dilemma  we  put  before  them,  and  perhaps  to 
some  of  us  this  latter  alternative  is  not  altogether  unpleasant.  It  is 
in  many  ways  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  a  large  class  of  semi- 
starving  people  in  our  midst,  eager  to  get  work  and  willing  to  take  it 
at  almost  any  price.  Our  comforts  and  luxuries  might  be  quite 
appreciably  dearer  if  this  class  were  removed  or  raised  into  compara- 
tive well-being. 

Probably  many  well-intentioned  people  will  be  quite  shocked  at 
this  view  of  the  case,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  one.  Employers 
of  labour  understand  it  well  enough.  Recently  one  of  my  friends 
had  a  few  repairing  jobs  to  be  done  in  his  house,  and  was  advised  by 
a  friendly  builder  to  look  out  for  some  man  who  had  been  out  of  work 
for  a  long  time,  because  such  a  man  would  be  willing  to  do  the  job 
cheaper.  It  is  seldom  that  the  position  is  so  brutally  stated  as  this, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  daily  acted  upon.  We  can,  in  fact,  none  of  us 
free  ourselves  from  the  responsibility  of  such  practices  as  these.  The 
whole  of  our  commercial  system  is  based  on  the  principle  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  in  its  ultimate  outcome  this  means 
*  robbing  the  poor  because  of  their  poverty.' 

We  cannot  to-day  or  to-morrow  get  rid  of  this  hideous  system,  but 
we  can  at  once  tone  down  its  worst  features.  And  the  best  and  most 
practical  way  of  proceeding  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  factory 
legislation  to*  those  classes  who  are  now  outside  the  scope  of  these 
admirable  laws.  From  1802  down  to  a  few  years  ago  these  laws  have 
gradually  been  extended  from'  point  to  point,  and  made  constantly 
more  effective.  Every  advance  was  opposed  by  the  interested  clamour 
of  short-sighted  employers  and  the  silly  sophistries  of  half-boiled 
economists.  Now  there  is  no  economist  in  this  or  any  other  country 
who  does  not  recognise  the  immense  value  of  this  long  series  of 
Factory  Acts,  while  all  the  best  employers  are  unanimous  in  favour 
of  restrictions  by  which  they  as  well  as  their  workmen  are  protected 
from  unscrupulous  competitors. 

In  1878  these  numerous  statutes  were  consolidated  into  one  Act, 
and  since  then,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
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ohaage.    The  principal  points  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of 
1878  are : 

1.  All  fiEtctories,  and  all  workshops^  where  young  persons  are 
employed,  must  be  properly  ventilated  and  periodically  whitewashed. 

2.  All  dangerous  machinery  must  be  securely  fenced* 

3.  The  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  young  persons  under  18 
are  iimited — (a)  in  textile  factories  to  a  maximum  of  56^  hours  a 
week ;  (6)  in  non-textile  factories,  and  in  workshops  where  children 
or  young  persons  are  employed,  to  a  maximum  of  60  hours  a  week, 
with  permission  to  work  1^  hour  overtime  48  days  a-year.  (c)  In 
winrkshops  where  only  adult  women  are  employed  to  65  hours  a  week« 

4.  Children  under  thirteen  are  half-timers,  unless  they  have 
passed  the  fourth  school  standard,  when  they  may  begin  full  time 
work  at  twelve. 

5.  Children  under  1 0  must  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
process. 

6.  Women  and  children  must  not  be  employed  between  9  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.  ;  they  must  have  eight  half-holidays,  or  four  whole  holi^ 
days  in  the  year,  besides  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday. 

These  provisions,  which  are  admirable  in  spirit,  would  be  even 
more  valuable  in  practice  than  they  now  are  if  there  were  a  larger 
staff  of  inspectors  to  enforce  them.  The  present  staflf  of  fifty  in- 
spectors and  sub-inspectors  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
numerically  quite  inadequate  for  the  work  to  be  done.  But,  apart 
from  better  inspection,  we  need  extended  provisions.  The  first  point 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  triple  distinction  between  textile  factories, 
non-textile  factories,  and  workshops.  These  distinctions  are  survivals 
which  mark  the  gradual  growth  of  factory  legislation,  and  have  no 
other  than  this  historical  justification.  If  it  is  right  to  insist  that 
an  adult  male  shall  not  work  in  an  unwhitewashed  <  factory,'  it  is 
equally  important  to  prevent  him  working  in  an  unwhitewashed 
*  workshop ; '  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  who  may  only 
work  56^  hours  a  week  in  a  textile  factory  should  be  allowed  to 
work  60  hours  at  a  possibly  more  exhausting  occupation  in  a  non- 
textile  factory  next  door. 

In  this  connection  arises  the  important  question  of  overtime.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  there  are  certain  trades  in  which  occasional 
overtime  is  a  necessity,  but  in  many  more,  where  it  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, it  cbuld  as  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Lakeman,  that  most 
energetic  of  factory  inspectors,  has  frequently  stated,  as  the  result 
of  his  long  experience  in  watching  almost  every  industry  in  the  king- 
dom, that  overtime  is  in  most  trades  an  utterly  unnecessary  evil.  If 
customers  knew  that  overtime  was  absolutely  prohibited,  they  would 
give  their  orders  longer  in  advance,  and  trade  would  go  on  every  bit 

'  A  factory  is  distinguished  from  a  workshop  by  the  presence  of  steam  or  other 
mechanical  motive  power. 
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as  welly  and  mnch  more  regularly  than  before.  The  importance  of 
this  qnestion  maybe  nnderstood  by  noticing  that  the  legal  allowance 
of  overtime  is  72  hours  a  year,  or  more  than  a  week's  extra  work  in 
the  twelve  months. 

These  two  reforms  would  very  much  improve  the  existing  law, 
but  what  is  even  more  important  is  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  the  large  classes  of  persons  now  outside  it.  In  other  words  the 
Factory  Acts  must  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  wage*eamers  of 
either  sex  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  manual  ^  occupation. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  women — wait- 
resses, shop-assistants,  washerwomen,  &c. — ^have  no  protection  of  any 
sort  from  the  factor;  law,  and  are  consequently  often  compelled  to 
work  cruelly  long  hours  at  miserably  low  wages.*  Their  case  for 
relief  is  an  obvious  one. 

The  case  for  men  would  be  equally  obvious  were  it  not  for  the 
wonderful  dogma  that  has  somehow  got  on  to  the  tongue  of  the  politi- 
cian and  the  pen  of  the  journalist,  that  an  adult  male  is  a  semi- 
sacred  being,  who  must  be  allowed  to  ruin  his  own  health  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-workmen  whenever  it  pleases  his  Supreme  Holiness 
to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  working  man  is  by  no  means 
holy,  and  only  intelb'gent  along  a  few  limited  paths.  What  more 
can  we  expect  from  a  man  whose  whole  day  is  spent  in  exhausting 
toll,  ever  overshadowed  by  the  fear  of  discharge  ? 

Qui  baignant  de  sueur  chaque  morceau  de  pain, 
TrayaHlant  pour  le  jour,  doute  du  lendemain. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  ultimate  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Empire.  Even  the  poorest  and  stupidest 
labourer  has  a  vote,  provided  he  be  a  householder ;  but  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  leisure  to  study  the  questions  on  which  he  is  empowered  to 
give  a  final  decision. 

^  Yes,'  says  the  doctrinaire  politician  of  the  Manchester  school ; 
^  all  this  is  true  enough ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  shorter  day  if  only 
the  workman  would  win  it  for  himself  by  his  individual  effort*  0 
sanda  eimplidtaa  I  Let  anyone  who  has  seen  anything  of  working 
men  and  their  masters  try  to  imagine  the  spectacle  of  the  individual 
working  man  going  up  to  the  manager  of  a  large  business  and  saying, 
*  I  disapprove  of  long  hours  and  must  insist  on  your  working  shorter 
time.'  Even  the  Imaser-faire  politician  can  now  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  situation — ^he  could  not  twenty  years  ago — ^and  now  he  fidb 

*  The  reason  for  exclading  mental  workers  is,  first,  that  they  are  already  in  such 
a  relatively  good  position  that  they  need  no  protection ;  secondly,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  detect  infringements  of  a  law  restricting  their  labour,  and  therefore 
futile  to  pass  it.  On  the  other  hand  copying  clerks,  whose  work  Is  generally  quite 
mechanical,  ought  to  have  protection  every  bit  as  much  as  other  manual  labourers. 

•  Waitresses  in  Aerated  Bread  shops  are  on  duty  seventy-two  hours  a  week ; 
maarimum  wages  10«. 
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Ixtck  on  the  plea  for  trades'-iimon  action.  It  has  already  been 
diown  that  not  one  man  in  ten  is  a  member  of  any  kind  of  trade 
society,  and  probably  not  half  of  these  are  morally  capable  of  taking 
an  effectiye  part  in  any  serious  industrial  struggle. 

If  therefore  working  men  are  to  be  protected  against  overwork 
it  must  be  through  legislative  action*  Already  the  law  forbids  the 
adult  male  to  work  in  an  unsanitary  &ctory ;  already  it  indirectly  limits 
his  labour  in  numerous  industries  by  limiting  the  working  hours  of 
women ;  and  therefore  to  impose  limits  on  his  working  time  in  aU  wage- 
eammg  occupations  is  merely  an  extension  of  principles  already  esta- 
blished. To  say  that  such  further  legislative  interference  will  desttoy 
the  workman's  self-respect  and  render  him  a  flabby  being,  dependent 
on  Government  support,  is  to  show  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  real 
effect  of  seasonable  aid  to  people  who  cannot  help  themselves.  A 
young  tree  is  not  rendered  flabby  because  it  is  propped  up  against  the 
wind  by  a  stake.  And  men  whose  lives  are  now  the  sport  of  the  chop- 
ping winds  of  commercial  speculation  will  not  grow  weaker  because 
they  are  lifted  up  by  a  power  outside  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
leisure  that  the  law  will  give  them  they  will  find  their  first  chance 
of  becoming  strong — ^mentally,  morally,  physically. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  the  first  step  we  ask  for  is  the  extension  of 
the  present  Factory  Act  to  all  wage-workers  of  either  sex.  But  this 
is  only  a  step,  and  an  Eight  Hours  Act  is  only  a  step.  The  real 
point  to  be  insisted  on  is  this,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  enforce 
by  legislative  action  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour^ 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  development  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  of  industrial  organisation.  Further,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  question  is  not  merely  a  national,  but  an 
international,  one.  For  industrial  purposes,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  really  form  one  country, 
and  neither  hostile  tariffs  nor  disguised  bounties  can  destroy  their 
solidarity.    Whatever  affects  one,  affects  all. 

To-day  all  these  nations  are  face  to  face  with  one  great  problem. 
How  to  get  rid  of  the  poverty  of  the  masses.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  means  of  production  in  the  group  of  countries  enumerated 
have  increased  enormously,  but  poverty  still  continues  almost  as 
great  as  before.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  benefits  of  machinery 
have  not  been  distributed  over  a  wide-enough  area.  The  happy 
owners  of  new  machines  have  increased  their  profits  by  diminishing 
their  labour  bill,  but  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  cease  to  be  con- 
sumers at  the  same  time  that  they  cease  to  be  producers.  Conse- 
quently the  market  becomes  restricted,  and  the  increased  power  of 
production  is  wasted  for  want  of  increased  power  of  consumption ; 
shoe  &ctories  and  cotton  mills  are  standing  idle,  while  hungry  men 
are  pacing  the  streets  shoeless  and  shirtless.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  bring  these  men  and  women  back  into  employ,  and  that  can  only 
YoL.  XXVI.— No.  V49.  D 
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be  done  by  a  progressive  and  compulsory  limitation  of  the  normal 
working  day. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  we  kill  poverty.  For  the 
people  who  will  be  thus  endowed  with  leisure,  free  from  anxiety, 
will  not  long  continue  to  find  their  main  recreation  in  the  pothouse, 
or  to  indulge  without  stint  in  reckless  procreation.  With  increased 
opportimities,  increased  wants  will  arise.  Working  men  and  women 
will  want  better  clothes  and  better  food  and  better  houses,  more 
books  and  pictures,  better  music-halls  and  theatres,  circuses  and 
concerts,  more  frequent  and  more  extended  travel.  The  problem  will 
then  be  not  how  to  limit  production,  but  how  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever*growing  demands  of  the  million.  There  will  be  room  for  all 
to  work,  but  tune  for  all  to  play.  And  the  progress  of  machinery, 
instead  of  being  attended  with  the  curses  of  a  starving  proletariat, 
will  be  welcomed  as  the  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  created 
by  mankind  for  man,  bringing  to  each  one  of  us  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  the  leisure  to  enjoy. 

Harold  C!ox. 
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To  ENGINEERS  the  interest  of  an  engineering  work  has  little  relation 
to  size  or  appearance.  A  difficult  piece  of  tnnnelUng  hidden  beneath 
some  mountain,  or  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  shoal  not  visible 
through  the  muddy  waters  of  a  great  river,  may  be  of  as  keen  an 
interest  to  the  engineer  as  a  colossal  work  like  the  Forth  Bridge. 
But  to  the  general  public  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  ages  a  great 
bridge — or  what  for  the  time  was  considered  a  great  bridge — has 
always  proved  to  excite  greater  attention  than  any  other  class  of 
engineering  work.  Thus,  hundreds  who  know  that  Telford  built  the 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge  would  be  puzzled  to  enumerate  his  other 
engineering  triumphs ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Rennie's  London 
Bridge  and  Stephenson's  Britannia  Bridge. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  Forth  Bridge  is  the 
same  in  kind,  and  only  different  in  degree,  to  that  evinced  in 
earlier  days  about  other  bridges.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as 
the  Forth  Bridge  is  now  approaching  completion,  the  proper  moment 
has  arrived  for  conveying  to  the  readers  of  this  Seview  a  general 
notion  of  the  size  and  principle  of  construction  of  that  great  structure, 
and  the  present  brief  paper  is  the  outcome  of  the  suggestion. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  a  perfectly  safe 
statement  to  make  at  all  times.  Neither  the  idea  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  nor  the  principle  of  construction  upon 
which  the  present  structure  is  based,  is  novel.  In  1804  an  Edin- 
burgh surveyor  published  designs  for  a  bridge  across  the  Forth  at 
the  same  spot,  and  with  spans  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  present 
bridge.  The  designs  showed  a  suspension  bridge  with  chains  like 
the  cable  of  a  fifty-ton  yacht,  and  the  total  weight  of  iron  was  esti- 
mated at  200  tons,  as  compared  with  the  50,000  tons  of  steel  in  the 
present  structure. 

So  £sur  as  the  audacity  of  the  conception  of  a  bridge  1,700  feet  in 
span  is  concerned,  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  claim  for  originality. 
As  regards  the  cantilever  principle  of  construction  there  is  even  less 
novelty.  A  daily  paper  recently  stated  in  authoritative  style  that 
the  Forth  Bridge  cantilever  system  was  *  borrowed  from  the  United 
States,*  which  statement  could  only  be  paralleled  in  absurdity  by  an 
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allegation  that  the  English  language  was  borrowed  from  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cantilever  principle  of  constraction 
is  much  older  than  the  English  language,  for  we  find  it  in  the  stone 
corbel  and  lintel  combination  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  and  Indian 
temples  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  arch.  It  was  in  all 
probEibility  ^invented'  by  some  intelligent  savage,  who,  wanting  to 
get  across  a  stream  too  deep  to  ford  and  too  wide  to  jump,  utilised 
the  projecting  branches  of  two  opposite  trees  as  cantilevers,  or 
brackets,  and  connected  them  by  a  short  independent  piece  of  timber, 
and  so  formed  a  cantilever  and  cent^  girder  structure,  identical  in 
main  principles  with  the  great  Forth  Bridge.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  comparatively  modem  works  of  this  kind  is  a 
bridge  in  Thibet  constructed  about  230  years  ago,  and  illustrated  by 
fig.  1. 


The  sketch  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  made  in  1783  by 
Lieutenant  Davis,  B.N.,  who  formed  part  of  the  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  in  Thibet,  an  account  of  which,  with 
illustrations,  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1800.  The  book 
was  a  popular  one  at  the  time,  and  was  translated  and  republished 
in  Germany,  so  that  both  English  and  German  engineers  had  the 
opportunity  ninety  years  ago  of  reading  the  following — probably  the 
first — description  of  a  *  cantilever  and  central  girder '  bridge  ever 
published : — ^  The  bridge  of  Wandipore  is  of  singular  lightness  and 
beauty  in  its  appearance.  The  span  measures  112  feet ;  U  consists 
of  three  parts,  two  sides,  and  a  centre  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 
the  sides  having  a  considerable  slope  raise  the  elevation  of  the  centre 
platform,  which  is  horizontal,  some  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
galleries.  A  quadruple  row  of  timbers,  their  ends  being  set  in  the 
masonry  of  the  bank  and  the  pier,  supports  the  sides ;  the  centre 
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part  is  laid  fix>m  side  to  side.'  Making  allowance  for  difference  of 
material,  the  preceding  work  may  iairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  tme 
prototype  of  the  present  Forth  Bridge. 

The  adaptability  of  the  cantilever  system  of  construction  for 
railway  bridges  of  large  span  became  obvious  to  ourselves,  and  no 
doubt  to  others,  soon  after  the  invention  of  Bessemer  made  cheap 
steel  a  possibility.  In  1865  we  designed  a  steel  cantilever  bridge  of 
1,000  feet  span  for  a  proposed  viaduct  across  the  Severn,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  tunnel ;  but  it  was  not  until  1881  that  the  Forth 
Bridge  designs  were  published  in  the  English  and  American  technical 
journals.  These  designs  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  with 
characteristic  promptness  American  engineers  realised  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  and  designed  and  built  the  following  year  a  steel 
cantilever  railway  bridge  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  KaUway,  and  have 


since  followed  on  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  type 
of  construction. 

Owing  to  the  arched  form  of  the  under  side  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
cantilevers,  many  persons  visiting  the  works  or  seeing  the  drawings 
entertain  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  principle  of  construction  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  arch,  and  that  the  insertion  of  a  keystone 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  This  assumption  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  1,710  feet  spans  are  traversed  by  two  cantilevers  or 
brackets,  each  projecting  680  feet  from  the  piers,  and  connected  by  a 
central  girder  350  feet  in  length. 

The  true  principle  of  construction  and  the  nature  of  the  stresses 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  ^  living  model '  of  the  bridge  photographed 
at  the  works  some  time  ago  (fig.  2).  Two  men  sitting  on  chairs 
extended  their  arms,  and  supported  the  same  by  grasping  sticks  but- 
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ting  against  the  chaiia.  This  represented  the  two  double  cantileyers. 
The  central  girder  was  represented  by  a  short  stick  slang  from  one 
arm  of  each  man,  and  the  anchorages  by  n^es  extending  from  the 
other  arms  to  a  conple  of  piles  of  bricks.  When  stresses  are  brought 
on  this  system  by  a  load  on  the  central  girder,  the  men's  arms  and 
the  anchorage  ropes  come  into  tension,  and  the  sticks  and  chair  l^;s 
into  compression.  In  the  Forth  Bridge  one  must  imagine  the  chairs 
phu^  a  third  of  a  mile  apart  and  the  men's  heads  to  be  360  feet 
above  the  groond,  and  farther  understand  that  this  pull  on  the  men's 
arms  approaches  10,000  tons  and  the  pressure  of  the  legs  of  Uie  chair 
on  the  ground  100,000  tons*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that, 
as  regards  size  and  weight,  no  existing  bridge  at  all  approaches  the 
Forth  Bridge.  Each  span  of  the  latter  would  cross  the  Green  Park 
at  one  bound  from  Piccadilly  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  over  50,000 
tons  of  steel  are  used  in  the  complete  structure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and  measure- 
ments : — 


Two  qpans  each 

w  »  ... 

Fifteen      „  ... 

Depth  of  main  girders  at  piers  . 

„  „         „  centre 

Width  of  bridge  at  piers  . 

„  „        „    centre 

Clear  headway  for  navigation  at  high  water 
Deepest  foundation  below  high  water 
Highest  part  of  bridge  above  high  water  . 
Depth  of  water  in  centre  of  channel 


Feet 
1,700 

685 

168 

342 

60 
120 

32 
160 

89 
360 
210 


In  1883  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  works  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  on  the  present  design.  Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of 
shops  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  superstructure,  a 
start  was  made  with  the  pier-work.  Each  main  pier  consists  of  a 
group  of  four  cylindrical  masonry  piers  about  70  feet  diameter, 
founded  on  rock  or  hard  boulder  clay  at  depths  ranging  up  to  90  feet 
below  high  water.  Six  of  the  cylindrical  piers  were  put  in  place  by 
what  is  known  as  the  compressed-air  system.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  built  as  hollow  cylinders  in  the  first  place,  then  floated  into 
position,  sunk  to  the  proper  level,  and  afterwards  filled  up  solid 
with  masonry.  An  airtight  roof  was  formed  seven  feet  above  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  so  that  a  chamber  like  a  huge 
diving-bell  70  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  feet  high  constituted 
the  bottom  of  each  pier.  When  in  position  the  water  was  driven 
out  of  the  chambers  by  forcing  in  compressed  air,  and  men  then 
entered  them  through  air-locks  and  carried  on  the  excavation  90 
feet  below  the  waves  of  the  Forth  as  easily  as  on  dry  land.  At  times 
the  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  working  chamber  attained  80 
inches,  but  the  men  suffered  little  inconvenience  beyond  the  usual 
pain  in  the  joints  which  results  from  too  long  a  stay  in  compressed  air. 
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Where  boulder  clay  formed  the  foundation  the  labour  of  exca- 
vating that  extremely  hard  and  tenacious  material  in  the  compressed 
air-chamber  proved  too  exhausting ;  pickaxes  were  of  little  avail,  and 
the  trained  Italian  labourers  who  were  chiefly  employed  lost  heart 
over  the  work.  There  were,  however,  plenty  of  hydraulic  appliances 
at  hand,  and  Mr.  Arrol  quickly  got  over  the  diflSculty.  Spades  with 
hydraulic  rams  in  the  hollow  handles  were  made,  and,  with  the  roof 
of  the  compressed  air-chamber  to  thrust  against,  the  workmen  had 
merely  to  hold  the  handle  vertically,  turn  a  little  tap,  and  down  went 
the  speule  with  a  force  of  three  tons  into  the  hitherto  intractable  clay. 

At  Inchgarvie — ^the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Forth  without 
which  the  Bridge  could  never  have  been  built,  as  the  depth  of  water 
on  either  side  is  over  200  feet — the  foundation  was  of  rock,  and  a 
different  method  of  excavation  became  necessary.  A  very  strong  and 
costly  iron  staging  was  erected,  and  the  floating  caisson  or  hollow 
masonry  pier  was  moored  alongside.  Divers  and  labourers  had 
previously  levelled  up  the  sloping  rock  bottom  with  sand-bags  to  form 
a  bed  for  the  caisson.  Workmen  then  entered  the  compressed  air- 
chamber  through  the  air-locks  and  shafts  of  access,  and  the  high 
ledge  of  rock  was  blasted  away,  holes  being  driven  by  rock  drills 
worked  by  compressed  air  and  otherwise  under  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  caisson  to  allow  the  latter  to  quietly  and  gradually  sink 
into  its  final  position  on  a  level  bed  of  whinstone  rock  seventy- 
two  feet  below  sea-level.  Many  persons  visited  the  seventy-feet- 
diameter  electrically-lighted  chamber  lying  deep  below  the  waves  of 
the  Forth.  On  several  occasions  salmon  found  their  way  in,  deluded 
no  doubt  by  the  temptingly  aerated  condition  of  the  water  due  to  the 
rush  of  compressed  air  under  the  cutting  edge  of  the  caisson. 

Although  the  pier-work  of  the  Forth  Bridge  presented  many  points 
of  novelty,  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  undoubtedly  centres  in  the 
manufacture  and  erection  of  the  steel  superstructure.  To  manu- 
fiusture  the  many  miles  of  twelve-feet  diameter  and  smaller  tubes 
forming  the  compression  members,  and  the  still  greater  length  of 
lattice  girders  forming  the  tension  members,  numberless  machines  of 
all  kinds,  many  of  them  of  special  design,  by  Mr.  Arrol,  the  contractor, 
were  required,  and  the  working  of  these  machines  was  for  several  years 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  day  and  night.  At  times  1,800  tons  of 
finished  steelwork  has  been  turned  out  of  the  shops  each  month. 
All  of  the  steel  has  proved  of  admirable  quality,  trustworthy  in  every 
respect.  The  average  strength  is  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the 
best  wrought  iron,  and  the  ductility  of  the  steel  plates  is  fiilly  three 
times  that  of  corresponding  iron  plates.  However,  the  dimensions  of 
Uie  parts  are  such  that,  even  if  made  of  iron,' the  Forth  Bridge  would 
be  stronger  than  many  existing  railway  bridges,  and  trains  could 
traverse  it  with  perfect  safety. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  span  and  the  weight  of  the  structure 
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itself  the  dead  load  is  fiir  in  excess  of  any  number  of  railway  trains 
which  could  be  brought  upon  the  bridge.  Thus  the  weight  of  one 
of  the  1,700-feet  spans  is  about  16,000  tons,  and  the  heaviest  roUing 
load  would  in  practice  be  not  more  than  a  couple  of  coal  trains  weigh- 
ing together,  say,  800  tons,  or  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  dead  weight. 
Wind  is  a  more  important  element  than  train  weight,  and  with  the 
assumed  pressure  of  56  lbs.  per  square  foot  the  estimated  lateral  pres- 
sure on  each  1,700  feet  span  is  2,000  tons,  or  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  rolling  load.  To  resist  wind  the  structure  is 
^  straddle-legged,'  that  is,  the  lofty  columns  over  the  piers  are  120 
feet  apart  at  the  base  and  33  feet  at  the  top.  Similarly  the  canti- 
lever bottom  members  widen  out  at  the  piers.  To  convey  an  idea 
of  the  enormous  forces  which  the  cantilevers  are  capable  of  resisting 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  pull  of  45,000  tons  would  be  required  to 
tear  asunder  the  top  ties,  whilst  the  greatest  pull  from  passing  trains 
would  be  less  than  2,000  tons. 

Expansion  and  contraction  of  the  huge  mass  of  metal  have  been 
carefully  provided  for.  The  steel  superstructure  is  not  rigidly  bolted 
to  the  masonry,  but  is  free  to  slide  within  certain  limits  under  heavy 
wind  pressure  or  large  variations  of  temperatmre.  Perfect  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  1,700-feet  span  is  attained  by  resting  one  end  of 
the  central  girder  on  a  rocking  column,  and  the  rails  here  are  free  to 
slide  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches  under  changes  of  temperature. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  cantilever  system  is  facility 
and  safety  of  erection,  as  such  bridges  can  be  erected  by  conmiencing 
at  the  piers  and  adding  successive  bays  of  the  cantilever  right  and 
left  until  the  whole  is  complete.  There  is  thus  no  moment  of  in- 
security when  the  safety  of  the  whole  structure  is  dependent  upon 
the  integrity  of  some  temporary  staging  springing  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  storm  or  flood.  As  a  re- 
sult of  experience  at  the  Forth  Bridge,  not  a  single  bolt  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  heaviest  storms  which  have  occurred  during  the  erection 
of  the  bridge.  Although  at  times  the  idea  has  been  prevalent  that 
the  accidents  to  workmen  at  the  Forth  Bridge  were  notably  great,  the 
&ct  is  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  total  loss  of  life  in  the  past 
six  years  amongst  the  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  workmen  has 
been  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  resulting  from  the  single  act  of  over- 
sight or  carelessness  at  Armagh  the  other  day.  Hundreds  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  workmen  have  proved  themselves  to  be  as  hardy  and  plucky  a 
set  of  men  as  could  ever  have  existed  in  past  times.  Only  a  fine  line 
divides  praiseworthy  daring  from  reprehensible  recklessness,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  for  the  general  public  to  bring  a  charge  of  recklessness 
against  the  Forth  Bridge  workmen,  as  witness  the  loss  of  life  every 
year  at  level  crossings  on  railways.  It  takes  just  about  five  seconds 
to  walk  across  a  railway,  and  yet  last  year  over  one  hundred  people 
selected  the  very  five  seconds  when  trains  were  passing  to  attempt 
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the  feat,  and  iafled — so  the  less  said  about  recklessness  tlie  better,  so 
fur  as  the  general  public  is  oonoemed. 

The  present  state  of  the  works  is  shown  by  fig.  3,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  superstructure  will  be  sufficiently  complete  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  a  train  across  the  Forth  next  October.  It  may  be 
asked.  Win  the  resultant  shorteningof  the  distance  between  North  and 
South  justify  so  much  labour  and  cost  ?  and  the  answer  must  be  that, 
in  the  present  day,  time  is  pre-eminently  the  equivalent  of  money*  A 
glance  at  any  map  will  show  that  the  Forth  Bridge  is  the  missing  link 
in  the  great  East  Coast  chain  of  communication,  along  which  gallop 
the  fastest  trains  in  the  world*  Between  London  and  Edinburgh  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  is  done  at  a  speed  exceeding  50  miles  an 
hour;  the  105  miles  between  Grantham  and  King's  Cross  averages 
54  miles  for  the  whole  journey,  and  some  time  ago  the  4.18  P.M. 
train  firom  Chrantham  was  timed  to  run  24  miles  in  22  minutes, 
one  mile  being  done  in  46  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  74  miles 
an  hour.  Compare  this  with  the  anticipations  of  the  last  generation. 
In  1825  the  Quarterly  Review j  in  an  appreciative  article  on  the 
proposed  Woolwich  Railway,  deprecated  any  wild  estimates  as  to 
speed*  <We  will  back,'  it  said,  'old  Father  Thames  against  the 
Woolwich  Kailway  for  any  sum*  We  trust  that  Parliament  will  in 
all  railways  it  may  sanction  limit  the  speed  to  eight  or  nine  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  on  with  safety.'  When 
the  prophets  have  failed  so  egregiously  in  the  past,  it  would  be  rash 
for  any  one  to  venture  to  predict  that  even  laiger  and  more  costly 
works  than  the  Forth  Bridge  will  not  be  considered  a  necessity  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  future.  There  is,  indeed,  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  a  set  of  plans  for  a  bridge  across  the  English  Channel  by 
no  less  distinguished  firms  than  Messrs.  Schneider  of  Creusot  and  M. 
Hirsent,  contractor,  having  seventy  cantilever  spans  similar  to  those 
at  the  Forth  Bridge ;  and  last  year  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
American  Legislature  for  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  of  2,800 
feet  span ;  so,  in  the  opinion  of  our  French  and  -American  brethren 
at  least,  finality  is  by  no  means  attained  in  the  Forth  Bridge. 

John  Fowler. 
B.  Baker. 
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A  MINOR  pUlosopher  who  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  tired  of 
watching  the  everlasting  stretch  of  waters,  to  relieve  his  weariness 
dropped  a  plummet  into  that  other  and  vaster  ocean — boundless,  un- 
&thomable,  innavigable — ^the  ocean  of  human  credulity  and  fittuity. 
At  the  hour  before  dinner,  when  it  is  customary  for  passengers  to 
take  their  constitutional  on  deck,  he  sauntered  up  to  one  of  the  air- 
fimnels  on  the  ^  Etruria,'  and  putting  his  arm  down  it,  he  kept  it 
there  for  some  ninety  seconds,  and  then  withdrawing  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain,  he  asked  the  guileless  passers-by  how  it  was  that  by 
putting  one's  arm  down  that  particular  funnel  one  received,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  a  severe  electric  shock  at  the  elbow.  With  the  help 
of  a  confederate,  a  genial  master  of  hounds,  who  kindly  acted  as 
^  bonnet,'  about  a  hundred  passengers  were  induced  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. With  this  curious  result.  Some  forty  of  them  received 
slight  electric  shocks,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  received  violent  shocks, 
and  four  or  five  of  them  entered  into  elaborate  scientific,  but  mutually 
destructive,  explanations  of  an  occurrence  that  had  never  taken 
place. 

If  of  a  hundred  people  taken  from  the  class  who  occupy  the  saloon 
of  a  Cunard  steamer,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  considerably 
above  the  average  in  education,  intelligence,  scientific  knowledge,  and 
general  balance  of  mental  power — if  of  this  hundred,  fifty  can,  by  the 
merest  suggestion,  be  persuaded  that  they  experience  an  acute  bodily 
sensation,  when,  in  £act,  they  experience  nothing,  how  many  of  the 
onlinajy  mass  of  theatre-goers,  taken  haphazard  firom  all  ranks  of 
society  and  intelligence,  can  be  persuaded,  or  may  persuade  them- 
selvesy  that  a  good  play  is  a  bad  one,  or  thata  bad  play  is  a  good  one  ? 
If  the  average  man  cannot  be  trusted  in  a  thing  so  simple  and  direct 
as  knowing  whether  he  feels  an  electric  shock  or  not,  how  can  he  be 
trusted  in  a  mental  operation  so  subtle,  so  complex,  so  indefinite,  so 
elusive  of  demonstration  as  the  formation  of  an  opinion  on  a  work 
of  art  ?  And  yet  everybody  who  is  present  at  a  theatre  on  a  first 
night  immediately  passes  the  glibbest  and  surest  judgment  on  a  new 
play. 

The  implied  suggestion  that  a  modem  play  may  be  considered  as 
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awork  of  art  will  be  received  with  a  smile  and  a  sneer.  It  will  draw  a 
smile  from  those  who  remember  that  the  English  drama  is  still  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  English  literature,  that  any  enduring  renown 
it  may  win  must  be  not  merely  theatrical  but  literary  as  well,  that 
the  one  great  flowering  time  of  our  national  drama  was  the  very 
midsummer  of  our  national  literature.  It  will  raise  a  sneer  and  a 
shout  of  contempt  firom  all  the  throng  whose  busy  interest.it  is  to 
spread  the  hateful  maxim  that  the  theatre  is  nothing  but  a  shop  to 
purvey  any  empty  amusement  that  the  public  may  clamour  for,  and 
that,  therefore,  any  mention  of  art  in  connection  with  the  stage  must 
come  firom  the  lips  of  an  impostor  or  a  fanatic.  And  doubtless  these 
two  classes  of  objectors,  from  very  opposite  reasons,  will  resent  the 
suggestion  that  the  judgment  pronounced  npon  a  modem  play  has 
any  farther-reaching  consequence  or  influence  than  the  varying 
amount  of  cash  it  may  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  the  public  to  the 
pockets  of  the  manager,  or  that  it  can  be  worthwhile  to  examine  the 
methods  whereby  a  play  becomes  popular  any  more  than  it  can  be 
worth  while  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  methods 
whereby  the  Philistine  is  taught  to  purchase  what  is  called  high-art 
furniture  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Indeed  one  is  forced  to  take  an  apologetic  tone  when  one  speaks 
of  our  modem  drama,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  a  long  way  off  when 
it  will  be  permitted  for  any  one  with  a  sense  of  proportion  or  a  memory 
of  the  wise  Amoldian  precept  about  ^  seeing  things  as  they  are,'  to 
boast  of  our  having  a  living  English  drama  at  all  commensurate  with 
and  responsive  to  the  national  life,  and  flashing  back  upon  a  theatre- 
loving  and  theatre-going  community  the  faithful  image  of  themBelves. 
In  no  sense  can  the  Victorian  drama  be  said  to  bear  any  such  relation 
to  the  Victorian  literature  and  the  Victorian  age  as  the  Elizabethan 
drama  bears  to  the  Elizabethan  literature  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 
We  have  a  great  Victorian  literature,  we  have  plenty  of  stagecraft, 
but  when  the  great  masters  of  our  modem  literature  have  written 
plays  they  have  only  shown  that  they  do  not  know  the  stage.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  we  should  not  again  have  a 
literary  drama  if  we  only  set  about  it  the  right  way.  And  in  a  con- 
fused and  bewildered  way  we  do  seem  to  be  struggling  towards  some 
sincere  form  of  national  drama,  and  there  does  seem  to  be  springing 
up  a  growing  discontent  with  the  puerilities  and  transparent  unreali- 
ties that  have  so  long  held  sway  on  the  English  stage.  But  even 
the  most  earnest  well-wishers  to  the  theatre,  those  who  are  most 
anxious  that  it  should  cease  to  be  the  people's  bauble,  and  become  a 
real  power  in  our  intellectual  and  artistic  life — even  these  do  not  quite 
seem  to  know  what  they  want  of  it,  or  how  they  would  have  it  set 
about  its  new  career. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  machinery  in  present 
use  for  the  formation  and  direction  of  public  opinion  in  the  judgment 
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of  plajSy  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is  defective  at  an;  point  and  how 
far  it  can  be  mended  in  the  interests  of  the  drama.  And  if  it  is 
retorted  that  the  machinery  is  perfect  and  cannot  be  mended  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with,  one  can  only  ask,  *  Then  how  is  it  we 
have  no  modem  English  drama  to-day  at  all  worthy  of  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  our  nation  ? '  If  it  is  contended  that  we  have  such 
a  modem  drama,  that  our  stage  is  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition, 
that  it  handles  our  complex  modem  life  in  a  large  and  masterly  way, 
and  has  seized  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age  with  a  sovereign  grasp  of 
vitality  and  truth,  and  is  rendering  it  in  works  that  will  possess  a 
permanent  attraction  for  those  who  may  chance  to  see  or  read  them 
in  a  future  generation — if  this  is  contended,  one  can  only  remember 
Mr.  Micawber's  alternative,  and  ^  sardonically  smile.'  I  will  give  one 
instance,  and  one  only,  of  the  modem  drama's  failure,  not  merely  to 
give  its  due  prominence  to  perhaps  the  chief  factor  of  our  modem 
life,  not  merely  to  render  it  with  any  pretensions  to  likeness,  or  to 
truth,  or  to  penetration,  but  even  to  recognise  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  dealt  with,  or  that  there  is  such  a  shaper  and  transformer  of 
conduct  and  character  and  life  in  our  midst. 

When  the  dust  that  we  have  raised  round  ourselves  has  cleared 
away,  and  this  age  and  its  works  can  be  dispassionately  viewed  and 
weighed,  who  can  doubt  that  its  prime  achievements,  its  crowning 
glories,  its  great  prizes  will  be  judged  to  science  ?  Calm,  invincible, 
celestial  ministrant,  whose  still  small  voice  is  beginning  to  be  heard 
above  the  howling  of  our  two  hundred  sects,  whose  healing  secrets  are 
for  all  ears,  how  sure  is  thy  future  rule  over  all  the  turbulent,  disordered 
human  race ! 

But  OB*  the  stage  on  such  rare  occasions  as  the  man  of  science  is 
introduced,  it  is  always,  even  in  a  serious  play,  in  a  farcical  or  bur- 
lesque spirit,  as  a  weak-minded,  insincere,  comic  old  fool,  or  a  weak- 
minded,  insincere,  comic  young  fool,  with  an  entirely  false,  ridiculous 
jargon,  and  generally  with  a  very  strong  dash  of  the  impostor.  And 
this  is  not  because  the  majority  of  the  audience  recognise  the  portrait 
as  in  any  sense  true,  even  in  a  burlesque  or  farcical  sense,  but  because 
searchingness  and  sincerity  are  not  demanded  on  the  stage.  There 
is  no  appeal  made  by  the  author  to  the  sense  of  truthfulness  and 
penetration  in  his  audience,  and  indeed  the  audience  do  not  expect 
it.  Parallel  cases  might  be  instanced  in  other  character-types  on 
the  stage,  but  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  apparatus  for  the  judgment  of 
plays  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down,  first,  the  two  main  rules  which, 
sooner  or  later,  every  modem  playwright  has  to  bend  to  and  steer  his 
course  by : — 

1.  The  public  is  the  judge. 

2.  The  public  must  not  be  bored. 

The  public  is  the  judge.    Besist,  rebel,  revile,  as  we  may,  accuse 
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the  public  of  caprice,  of  ignorance,  of  neglect,  of  fetuity,  of  frivolity, 
of  want  of  taste,  the  public  remains  our  master.  A  good  play  is  a 
play  that  draws  the  public.  Any  other  sort  of  good  play  is  no  good. 
'  Nonsense,  sir !  Allow  m^  to  be  the  best  judge  of  whether  I'm 
cutting  your  nose  or  no ! '  says  the  barber  in  the  fiEurce  to  his  protest- 
ing victim. 

But  it  is  not  the  author-barber,  nor  the  bystander,  who  has  to 
decide  whether  the  public's  nose  has  been  cut,  but  the  public,  the 
victim  himself.  And  it  is  curious  that  when  the  victim  in  any  par- 
ticular case  has  been  emphatically  assured  by  the  bystander  that  his 
nose  has  not  been  cut,  and  has  yet  felt  from  his  own  sensations  that  • 
he  has  been  bled — ^it  is  curious  to  remark  when  the  victim  says  to  the 
bystander,  *  Sir,  would  you  please  look  again  ?  Are  you  sure  there 
isn't  a  slight  scratch  on  my  nose  ? '  the  reply  generally  is,  *  A  scratch  ? 
A  fearful  gash,  sir ! ' 

Yes,  the  public  is  our  master,  and  in  the  theatrical  as  well  as  the 
political  world  the  only  practical  thing  is  to  make  haste  and  recognise 
it.  But  is  not  this  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  shop-keeping  dictum  that  the  author  and  manager  are  bound  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  exact  kind  of  nonsense  or  folly  it  has  a 
relish  for  ?  Not  at  all.  The  public  taste  is  modifiable  within  very 
wide  limits.  The  public  may  be  led  almost  anywhere,  easily  but 
temporarily  to  any  kind  of  new  sensation  or  falsity,  strenuously  but 
permanently  to  the  appreciation  of  what  is  of  lasting  intellectual  and 
artistic  worth.  One  hears  constantly  an  outcry  against  the  absurdity 
of  trying  to  educate  the  public  in  matters  of  amusement,  but  all 
the  while  a  very  real  education  is  going  on  amongst  us.  Consider 
the  intolerable  course  of  preliminary  education  a  candidate  for 
one  of  the  stalls  at  some  of  our  burlesque  theatres  must  undergo 
before  he  can  get  the  full  flavour  of  the  entertainment  upon  his 
palate !  How  rigorously  he  must  deny  himself  the  contemplation  of 
all  heroic  actions  and  personages  in  history,  in  fiction,  and  in  sur- 
rounding modem  life!  How  severely  he  must  abstain  from  all 
acquaintance  with  the  graces  of  English  literature,  the  beauties  of 
his  mother-tongue !  What  entire  surrender  he  must  make  of  all 
his  pleasant  leisure,  that  he  may  cultivate  the  society  of  the  debased 
persons  who  haunt  our  public  bar-rooms !  How  constantly  alert  he 
must  be  to  catch  all  the  nuances  of  their  peculiar  slang,  and  to 
enter  into  their  subtlest  perversions  of  our  language !  How  willing 
he  must  be  to  sacrifice,  not  merely  his  superfluous  faculties,  such  as 
his  reverence  for  women  and  his  ear  for  poetry,  but  such  coarser 
possessions  as  logic  and  common  sense!  How  patiently  he  must 
discipline  himself  towards  the  barmaid's  ideal  of  life !  And  then, 
after  a  number  of  years,  if  he  has  diligently  employed  his  time,  he 
will  at  last  be  able  to  enter  with  frantic  raptures,  such  as  never 
Garrick,  Kean,  or  Irving  inspired,  into  the  inner  meaning  and  occult 
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appreciation  of  somd  travesty,  sorofolous  with  slang  and  fetid  with 
diseased  cockneyisms,  of  one  of 

those  wifle  and  lovely  songs 
Of  Fate,  and  Chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old — 
And  Love ; 

some  burlesque  that  burlesques  nothing,  but  only  beslimes  with  the 
cheapest  and  filthiest  modem  cynicism  some  old-world  legend  such 
as  that  which  tells  of  the  deathless  passion  that  snatched  Eurydice 
for  a  moment  to  its  embrace,  or  the  deathless  constancy  that  wel- 
comed the  loved  Ulysses  after  his  wanderings. 

The  public  cannot  be  educated,  we  are  told.  But  it  is  being 
educated,  and  rapidly,  and  in  some  quarters  to  a  strange  end.  And 
if  it  can  be  trained  to  delight  in  nonsense,  in  imbecility,  in  bunkum, 
in  claptrap,  in  sensation,  in  all  sorts  of  passing  extravagance  and 
emptiness,  shall  we  say  that  it  cannot  be  trained  to  delight  in  the 
wise  picturing  of  what  is  real,  essential,  enduring,  and  of  perennial 
influence  and  far-reaching  result  in  our  national  life  ?  The  public 
cannot  be  educated  ?  Let  the  theatrical  bear-wards  of  our  gilded 
youth  respond  !  I  think  the  cubs  can  be  taught  to  dance,  and  to  a 
pretty  tune.  In  the  fact  that  the  public  taste  can  be  trained  and 
diverted  in  almost  any  direction  lie  our  best  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  drama.  The  public,  then,  is  the  judge.  But  this  rule  is  tem- 
pered by  the  consideration  that  the  public  is  pliable,  volatile,  flexible, 
teachable  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

2nd.  The  public  must  not  be  bored.  The  Olympian  gods 
laughed  consumedly  at  Vulcan  because  he  was  lame.  A  scarcely 
less  august  assemblage — the  English  upper  classes  at  a  fashionable 
dub — shouted  with  delight  at  *  Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes.'  One  may 
be  permitted  to  keep  an  unmoved  countenance  in  presence  of  these 
supreme  manifestations  of  humour  without  quite  forfeiting  one's 
reputation  for  the  perception  of  comedy,  or  without  incurring  a 
charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  dread  audiences  whose  pleasure  it 
was  to  be  thus  tickled. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  curiously  complex  growth  of  modem 
humour,  that  an  eager  participator  in  the  great  perpetual  mundane 
comedy  is  now  so  often  compelled  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  the 
ludicrous,  not  in  what  his  fellows  laugh  at,  but  in  the  fact  that  they 
laugh  at  all.  The  minor  philosopher  before  mentioned  saw  a 
crammed  theatre  shaking  with  laughter  at  the  most  dreary,  witless 
piece  of  cockney  inanity.  The  whole  point  of  this  involved,  elaborate 
jest  lay,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  people  on  the  stage  had  come  there 
to  amuse  the  audience,  but  that  the  entire  audience  had  come  there 
to  amuse  him — ^had  cheerfully  deserted  their  occupations,  had  given 
up  the  golden  leisure  that  they  might  have  spent  so  much  more 
profitably  in  twiddling  their  thumbs,  and  the  shillings  that  they 
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might  have  spent  so  much  more  profitably  by  concealing  them  in 
the  gutter,  had  done  all  this  with,  of  course,  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  on  the  stage,  to  please  a  single  spectator,  the 
lucky,  but  scarcely  deserving,  minor  philosopher.  It  struck  him  as 
a  rather  costly  and  wasteful  joke,  but  he  laughed.  It  isn't  every- 
body who  can  have  a  performance  all  to  himself  like  the  late  King 
of  Bavaria.  So  he  laughed.  And  perhaps  it  was  a  member  of  that 
same  audience  who  had  his  revenge  a  few  days  later  upon  our  small 
philosopher  when  the  latter  was  evidently  enjoying  with  all  his  heart 
a  performance  of  Shakespeare.  *I  don't  see  anything  in  Shake- 
speare myself,'  said  to  him  a  young  man  of  the  day.  ^  It  is  quite 
optional,'  was  the  cheerful  reply ;  and  there  the  discussion  ended. 
But  doubtless  the  young  man  inwardly  chuckled,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  superior  to  a  person  who  could  enjoy  such  stufiF. 

It  is  aU  optional ;  it  is  all  relative ;  and  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  huge  sempiternal  dulness  that  pervades  two-thirds  of  English 
life,  of  the  evident  determination  of  the  English  people  to  turn  the 
whole  country  into  one  big  railway  suburb  of  smoky  yellow  brick,  so 
that  the  ideal  England  of  the  future  may  be  a  sort  of  Clapham  Junc- 
tion and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  *  writ  large,'  one  is  puzzled  to 
know  what  a  people  domiciled  under  such  conditions  may  or  may 
not  find  humorous  or  dull,  what  indeed  they  could  possibly  find  that 
was  not  dull,  and  whether  in  some  rare  moment  of  inspiration  it 
might  not  occur  to  them  that  the  whole  of  their  existence,  their  amuse- 
ments included,  was  not  one  great  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  dulness. 

But  the  people  must  not  be  bored  at  the  theatre,  that's  flat. 
This  may  lead  to  some  astonishing  results.  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
William  Archer  printed  at  length  the  most  popular  and  laughter- 
producing  scene  from  the  most  popular  and  laughter-producing 
comedy  of  our  times.  It  was  a  cruel  exposure.  But  modem  comedies 
are  not  meant  to  be  read.  Why  not,  pray?  it  is  exactly  those 
qualities  that  make  the  School  for  Scandal  a  readable  play  that 
have  preserved  it  on  the  stage  for  a  hundred  years  and  will  pre* 
serve  it  for  a  hundred  years  more.  The  cleverness  of  its  great  situa- 
tion alone  would  not  have  saved  it.  But  the  public  don't  want  to 
read  plays,  and  the  public  must  not  be  bored.  It  is  true  that  this 
may  disthrone  all  the  great  humourists  of  the  past,  and  seat  in  their 
honoured  place  some  pert  cockney  monstrosity  of  the  music  halls. 
But  the  public  must  not  be  bored.  This  may  tend  to  banish  from  our 
stage  every  species  of  wit  that  requires  an  intellectual  energy  of  atten- 
tion to  understand,  and  that  can  be  dwelt  upon  afterwards  and  re- 
enjoyed  upon  reflection.  But  the  public  must  not  be  bored.  This  may 
degrade  the  stage  from  being  in  any  sense  an  expounder  and  pre- 
ceptor of  manners  and  life,  and  conclusively  prove  its  true  function 
to  be  that  of  a  dictionary  for  the  dissemination  of  eccentric  forms  of 
slang  and  douhle-eniendre.    Yet  the  public  shall  not  be  bored. 
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Hub  is  the  second  rale  a  playwright  has  to  bear  in  his  mind  and 
submit  to,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  A  play  must  not  bore  the 
public.  This  rule  is  illuminated  by  the  fact  that  different  classes  of 
the  public  are  bored  by,  and  take  delight  in,  totally  opposite  things. 
It  was  necessary  to  state  at  some  length  the  conditions  under  which 
a  playwright  works,  and  to  test  the  exact  value  of  the  two  rules  he  is 
so  constantly  reminded  of,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  this  inquiry  was 
started  in  rebellion  against,  or  in  ignorance  of,  what  are  supposed  to 
be  permanent  and  fundamental  limitations  of  stage-work.  These 
limitations  being  stated  and  frankly  accepted  for  whatever  they  may 
be  worth,  we  may  go  on  to  the  main  inquiry,  bearing  them  in  our 
mind. 

If  there  is  one  form  of  art  that  from  the  nature  of  things  might 
demand  a  special  tenderness  and  carefulness  in  its  judges  it  is  surely 
a  stage-play.  *  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book,'  said 
Milton,  when  it  was  a  question  of  applying  to  literature  a  summary 
process  of  stamping  out,  akin  to  that  which  plays  sometimes  undergo. 
If  a  picture  is  condemned  it  may  yet  find  one  appreciative  buyer  to 
reward  the  artist's  trouble.  And  it  stays  perfect  on  the  canvas  to 
justify  or  refute  the  criticism.  If  a  book  is  condemned  it  is  yet  in 
print  and  is  obtainable ;  it  can  be  read  by  anybody  who  cares  to  test 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  it.  Neither  picture  nor  book  is 
snuffed  out.  What  would  English  literature  be  if  every  book  that 
did  not  immediately  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  was  burnt  to 
the  last  copy  by  the  hangman,  and  the  author  put  in  the  pillory  ? 
What  would  have  survived  during  the  last  few  years,  except  Called 
Back  and  a  few  things  on  that  level  ?  While  almost  everything  of 
higher  and  more  lasting  reference  and  import  would  have  perished. 

But  an  unsuccessful  play,  and  especially  a  play  of  serious  inten- 
tion, very  rarely  recovers  from  the  hisses  and  jeers  of  a  first  night. 
It  is  always  crippled  and  deprived  of  its  immediate  influence.  One 
is  frequently  challenged  to  quote  a  good  play  that  has  failed,  but  the 
very  fact  that  it  has  failed  is  the  test  to  most  of  us  that  it  is  not  a  good 
play.  And  it  is  generally  a  right  test.  But  it  may  be  also  noticed 
that  some  plays  which  have  been  saved  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth 
are  now  pronounced  good  that  would  surely  have  been  remembered 
only  with  condemnation  if  by  some  accident  they  had  not  managed 
to  survive.  Therefore  the  judgment  of  a  play  would  seem  to  demand 
very  unusual  qualities  of  balance,  coolness,  penetration,  expertness, 
and  leniency.  And  in  addition  to  these,  in  all  cases  except  those  of 
the  most  transparent  insincerity  or  incompetence,  one  might  plead 
for  a  very  large  measure  of  suspension  of  judgment.  Now,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  qualities  do  exist  to  some  extent  in  a  first-night 
audience  and  are  frequently  exercised.  And  it  would  be  churlish 
and  perverse  for  one  who  has  received  very  distinguished  marks  of 
sympathy  and  approval  from  first-night  audiences  to  quibble  over 
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any  minor  inequalities  of  praise  or  blame,  or  to  raise  any  question  of 
the  justice  of  any  particular  verdict,  upon  merely  personal  grounds. 
Where  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  has  to  be  freely  acknowledged  on  a 
run  of  dealings,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute  about  the  odd  half- 
pence in  any  single  transaction.  Indeed,  a  mere  personal  question 
can  never  be  of  any  importance,  except  to  the  individual  himself.  I 
would  not  therefore  have  obtruded  this  matter  of  first-night  judg- 
ments if  a  recent  occasion  did  not  appear  to  furnish  an  examj^e  of 
how  certain  defects  and  impetuosities  in  our  present  system  of 
judging  plays  tend  to  hinder  the  development  of  our  drama,  tfend  to 
obstruct  it  at  those  very  points  where  calm,  enb'ghtened  opinion 
would  deem  it  most  needs  encouragement,  tend  to  impose  at  times 
an  almost  intolerable  restraint  upon  the  author's  freedom  of  action 
and  his  daring  to  treat  his  subject  in  his  own  way. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  say  at  once 
that  on  the  occasion  in  question  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sub- 
stantial good  faith,  and  perhaps  even  generosity,  of  the  general  body 
of  the  audience.  The  fact  remains  that,  after  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous first-nights  ever  experienced  in  a  London  theatre,  the  play^ 
altered  only  at  two  points  and  to  no  greater  an  extent  than  could  be 
copied  easily  on  the  one  side  of  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  received 
on  the  second  night  the  greatest  marks  of  attention  and  approval 
from  the  house,  and,  in  place  of  provoking  hisses,  provoked  only  rather 
indignant  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  the  attitude  of  the  first-night 
audience.  And  yet  I  am  sure  there  was  no  intentional  spirit  of  un- 
fairness on  the  part  of  the  first-night  audience.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  alterations,  slight  as  they  were,  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
reception  of  the  play,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  quite  possible  they 
did ;  but  then  what  is  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  first-night  audience 
that  visits  with  unmeasured  condemnation  a  play  that  only  needs  to 
be  altered  in  so  very  slight  a  degree  ?  With  so  much  explanation, 
the  occasion  that  prompted  these  remarks  may  be  dismissed  for  the 
more  general  question. 

The  truth  is  that  very  frequently  the  state  of  mind  of  first-night 
audiences  is  rather  more  akin  to  that  of  an  excited  political  meeting 
than  to  that  of  any  committee  of  judges  upon  a  work  of  art.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  excitement,  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  enthusiasm, 
trained,  half-trained,  and  almost  wholly  untrained.  This  enthusiasm 
is  really  anxious  at  the  outset  for  a  great  success,  but,  being  baulked, 
it  turns  as  easily  as  the  Eoman  citizens  did  at  the  words  of  Antony, 
and  seems  to  become  quite  as  anxious  for  a  great  failure.  There  is 
also  in  a  first-night  audience  a  considerable  amount  of  cynicism  and 
boredom,  though  less  perhaps  than  nught  be  expected  as  the  natural 
results  of  a  long  course  of  modem  play-seeing.  And  there  is,  also, 
as  might  be  anticipated  when  the  prizes  of  the  stage  are  so  much 
coveted,  a  certain  amount  of  envy  from  those  who  have  fiiiled  as 
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authors  and  actors,  or  who  are  impatient  to  succeed.  These  latter 
feelings,  which  are  latent  and  kept  in  check  while  the  play  is  going 
well,  make  themselves  very  potent  when  things  are  going  wrong. 
And  when  once  things  have  gone  wrong,  or  apparently  have  gone 
wrong,  and  hissing  has  set  in,  all  judgment  becomes  impossible  to  the 
majority  of  the  audience.  A  short  time  ago  at  a  first  night  during 
an  important  scene  the  electric  light  began  to  play  pranks  and  jump 
up  and  down.  The  effect  was  instantly  visible  in  the  distraction  of 
the  audience,  and  in  their  inability  to  follow  what  was  taking  place 
on  the  stage.  The  actors,  too,  became  frightened  and  lost  their  self- 
control.  Happily  the  light  behaved  itself  in  time  before  the  thread 
of  interest  had  completely  snapped.  But  for  practical  purposes  and 
so  far  as  the  power  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  eflfects  of  hissing 
and  of  violent  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  electric  light  are  very 
much  about  the  same. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Do  you  wish  to  abolish  the  right  of  hissing 
in  theatres  ?  By  no  means.  Hissing  is  perhaps  only  enthusiasm 
turned  wrong  side  out.  We  cannot  afford  to  part  with  the  enthusiasm. 
Besides,  for  all  worthless  work  the  swiftest  and  sternest  condemnation 
is  the  kindest  and  the  most  economic.  But  let  us  be  quite  sure  that 
it  is  worthless.  Except  in  the  very  worst  cases  of  insincerity  and 
ineptitude,  I  think  hissing  is  a  whip  that  should  be  held  in  strict 
reserve.  There  should  always  be  very  great  hesitation  in  using  it, 
except  for  downright  obscenity  and  profanity.  And  even  here  the 
evident  sense  of  the  majority  who  do  not  hiss  is  quite  as  effective  as 
the  more  pronounced  condemnation  of  those  who  do.  That  the  things 
which  commonly  provoke  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  first  night 
are  not  as  a  rule  offensive  to  the  ordinary  playgoer,  and  would  not 
disturb  him  or  move  his  anger,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  case  of  hissing  after  the  first  night.  There 
is  generally  a  ghastly  apathy,  a  terrible  gloom  and  downheartedness, 
about  audience  and  actors  on  the  second  night  of  a  failure.  And 
this  may  be  even  worse  than  the  hissing.  But  there  is  no  hissing. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  also,  even  in  the  case  of  a  success,  there  is 
no  such  enthusiasm  and  applause  as  is  shown  on  a  first  night  it  must 
be  replied  that  very  often  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  night  is  as  ill- 
jndged  and  as  uncalled  for  as  the  hissing.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  least  spark  of  trained,  well-grounded  enthusiasm,  but  the  mere 
noise  that  mechanically  cannons  and  thunders  over  the  safe  advent  of 
some  outrageous  masterpiece  of  bunkum  is  far  more  noxious  than 
any  amount  of  hissing,  and  could  surely  be  grateful  to  no  ear  that 
had  once  caught  the  faintest  whisper  of  that  ^  strain  of  higher  mood,' 

Fame  ia  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistening'  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove. 
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What  we  are  all  desirous  of  is  that  both  the  condemnation  and 
the  applause  should  be  well-founded,  well-considered,  and  well-regu- 
lated. But  I  am  here  only  concerned  with  the  methods  and  regulation 
of  the  condemnation.  Personally,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
being  hissed.  Considering  that  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  have 
met  with  a  public  demonstration  of  this  order  have  been  brought 
about  by  passages  in  my  plays  that,  whatever  their  faults  or  their 
unintentional  offensiveness,  were  at  least  deliberate,  were  deeply  felt, 
were  carefully  thought  over,  and  were  written  in  all  good  faith  and 
earnestness — these  things  considered,  I  am  unable  to  blame  myself 
for  their  unlucky  reception  or  to  lay  it  to  heart.  *  I  had  rather  be 
damned,'  says  Shelley,  *  with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  heaven 
with  Paley  and  Malthus.'  I  would  not  willingly  oflFend  any  single 
person  among  my  audience,  indeed  I  would,  at  some  violence  to  my 
own  convictions,  remove  any  scene  that  would  hurt  the  natural  re- 
verence of  any  spectator.  But  how  little  any  real  feeling  of  reverence 
has  to  do  with  the  matter  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Review 
some  years  ago.  And,  considering  what  things  have  been  vociferously 
applauded  on  our  modem  stage,  one  might  take  some  credit  to  oneself 
for  being  blamed ;  for  surely  it  is  better  to  be  blamed  for  work  either 
good  or  bad  than  to  be  praised  for  work  that  is  transparently  bad. 

I  must  own  that  I  think  it  is  very  often  a  slightly  irrational  feeling 
that  prompts  an  audience  to  hiss,  a  survival  of  that  frame  of  mind 
which  induces  certain  islanders  to  go  out  every  evening  and  howl  and 
hurl  their  darts  at  the  sun  simply  because  he  is  going  down.  Our 
minor  philosopher  says  there  is  something  to  him  ludicrously  incon- 
sequent and  comical  in  the  whole  method  whereby  we  set  about 
securing  good  plays.  And  to  hiss  a  man  who  has  spent  perhaps  some 
five  or  six  months  in  the  stupendous  task  of  trying  to  please  two 
t  housand  people  each  of  them  with  diflFerent  tastes,  notions,  ideals, 
prejudices,  whims,  standards,  simply  because  he  has  failed  to  satisfy 
them  all  at  all  points,  seems  a  little  uncharitable  and  discourteous  as 
well  as  illogical.  Besides,  hissing  in  many  cases  defeats  the  end  for 
which  the  audience  has  come — that  is,  if  that  end  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  play  and  not  the  hunting  of  it  down.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  should  be  opened 
simultaneously  to  public  and  critics,  and  every  member  of  the  public 
who  had  paid  his  shilling  should  be  permitted,  without  giving  any 
reasons,  to  stick  his  umbrella  into  any  part  of  any  picture  that  he 
did  not  like,  while  at  the  end  of  the  view  it  should  be  de  rigueur  for 
the  whole  body  of  the  Academicians  and  exhibitors  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let between  two  rows  of  the  public  ranged  on  each  side  from  the  top 
of  the  Academy  steps  to  Piccadilly,  the  public  being  entitled  for  their 
^billing  to  express  their  approbation  or  their  disapprobation  in  any 
method  short  of  personal  violence?  What  would  be  the  result?  No 
doubt  the  art-loving  public  which  the  occasion  would  be  sure  to  bring 
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together  would  have  sufficient  good  manners  and  respect  for  them- 
selves not  to  interfere  with  many  of  the  best  works,  or  to  allow  their 
neighbours  to  interfere  with  them  wantonly,  if  they  could  help  it. 
But  if  some  Tartu£fe  claimed  his  right  on  behalf  of  public  morality  to 
plunge  his  stick  into  evary  nude  figure  on  the  walls,  and  if  some 
doctrinaire  claimed  his  right  on  behalf  of  art  to  annihilate  every 
canvas  that  did  not  illustrate  his  theories,  and  if  the  critics  were 
compelled  to  judge  these  tattered  and  mangled  remains  as  if  they 
embodied  the  artist's  full  intention,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
greatest  injury  would  gradually  be  done  to  art,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  nothing  would  be  safe  of  survival  but  what  was  of  assured  re- 
spectable mediocrity  and  dead  conventionality,  that  having  a  thou- 
sand times  proved  inoffensive  to  the  British  Philistine  might  be  relied 
upon  to  prove  inoffensive  once  more  ?  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  else 
would  survive,  but  that  nothing  else  would  be  safe  of  survival*  The 
entire  tendency  would  be  to  stamp  out  originality.  Originality  is 
always  more  or  less  offensive  and  shocking  and  debateable.  Artists 
would  naturally  say,  *  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  six  months  on  painting 
a  picture  that  the  first  comer,  however  prejudiced  or  ignorant,  may 
plunge  his  umbrella  into  and  thereby  make  me  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  artistic  world.  I  must  paint  something  that  will  please 
everybody — and  sell.' 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  folly  of  such  a  system  ?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely a  parallel  to  the  method  in  which  plays  are  judged.  I  am  not 
disputing  the  general  substantial  justice  of  first-night  verdicts.  I 
am  not  bringing  wholesale  charges.  I  am  not  denying  that  there  is 
very  great  fairness,  very  great  generosity,  very  great  enthusiasm  on 
first  nights  in  many  instances.  I  am  only  pointing  out  a  law  of 
tendency,  not  perhaps  very  marked  in  its  operation  or  in  its  imme- 
diate results,  nay  very  frequently  quite  obscured  and  apparently 
contradicted  by  immediate  results.  If  I  tell  a  man  who  goes  to 
Monte  Carlo  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  that  if  he  keeps  on  play- 
ing long  enough  he  will  inevitably  become  bankrupt,  I  do  not 
accuse  the  bank  of  cheating.  He  may  win  once,  twenty  times,  a 
hundred  times,  and  may  laugh  at  my  prophecy.  But  if  he  perseveres, 
that  very  small  advantage  the  bank  retains  will  work  to  results  as 
certain  as  the  multiplication-table  and  gravitation,  and  he  will  be 
mined.  So  it  is  on  our  stage.  There  is  a  law  of  repression,  of 
restraint,  of  gentle  but  irresistible  suasion  towards  small,  foolish, 
cockney  ideals.  And  gradually  we  all  get  tuned  that  way.  Thus 
an  author,  in  planning  a  new  piece,  is  obliged  to  make  it  his  first 
business,  not  to  give  full  play  to  his  own  views  of  life,  his  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  he  is  under  the  ignoble  necessity  of 
making  it  his  first  business  to  remove  everything  that  could  possibly 
offend  the  most  untrained  cockney  intellect.  One  line,  on  a  first 
nighty  that  presents  a  view  of  life  foreign  to  that  which  obtains  in 
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Tooley  Street  or  Ootham,  may  so  upset  three  wrathful  gentlemen 
from  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham,  who  may  chance  to  be  in  the  house, 
that  they  may  conceive  themselves  bound  by  the  sternest  sense  of 
duty,  by  all  they  owe  to  the  drama,  to  themselves,  to  the  public,  and 
to  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham,  to  protest  against  the  piece,  and  as  &r 
as  they  can,  to  prevent  its  being  heard,  or  heard  of,  again.  They 
are  quite  within  their  rights  to  protest,  and  so  &r  as  in  them  lies  to 
uphold  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham  standards,  but  unfortunately  the 
piece  has  to  be  judged  abnost  entirely  by  that  first-night  perform- 
ance. And  it  is  very  obvious  that  while  the  electric  light  or  three 
gentlemen  from  Tooley  Street  are  behaving  themselves  in  an  eccen- 
tric manner,  no  examination  of  the  author's  work  is  possible.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  fault  is  laid  to  the  electric  light,  in  the  other  to 
the  author.  It  is  only  a  very  strong,  calm,  shrewd  judgment,  that 
can  remain  '  unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified '  under  such  conditions, 
and  penetrate  to  the  author's  meaning — that  is,  if  the  author  happens 
to  have  any.  And  it  requires  some  courage  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  a  piece  in  face  of  the  fact  that  very  probably  the  public, 
hearing  of  the  first-night  reception,  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
play  is  a  failure.  An  author  dares  not  risk  anything.  How  can  he 
show  his  heart  when  he  knows  that  the  tongs  are  waiting  to  tear  it 
out  from  him  and  flay  and  shrivel  it  ?  How  is  any  great  work  in 
modem  drama,  not  to  be  done,  but  to  be  attempt^?  We  are 
scarcely  likely  to  achieve  any  very  great  work,  but  imagine  what 
its  reception  might  be  unless  it  was  sheltered  by  a  great  name 
and  a  great  position  on  the  part  of  the  producer !  A  few  years  ago, 
at  the  Bristol  theatre,  I  happened  to  sit  next  to  a  good-natured, 
common-sense  old  sea-captain,  whose  course  of  reading  and  previous 
theatre-going  had  not  extended  to  the  play  in  performance.  The 
play  was  Hamlet.  As  it  proceeded  he  became  more  and  more 
puzzled  as  to  the  motives  of  the  plot  and  characters,  and  he  en- 
treated me  to  explain  them  to  him  as  he  went  along.  However,  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  did  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  play,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  performance  he  left 
the  theatre,  swearing.  This  may  prove  that  Hamlet  is  a  bad  play, 
and  that  the  first  piece  of  claptrap  that  catches  the  public  is  a  good 
one.  Or  it  may  prove,  what  is  almost  undreamed  of  in  the  art  of 
the  stage,  though  it  is  so  thoroughly  recognised  in  all  other  arts, 
that  the  first  rough  two-foot  rule  of  common-sense  that  the  first 
comer  may  take  out  of  his  work-a-day  pocket,  though  a  perfectly 
reliable  instrument  for  its  own  business,  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
measure  to  apply  to  a  water-colour  of  Turner's  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  near  he  approaches  to  nature  in  his  portraiture  of  a 
mountain.  The  two-foot  rule  ijs  admirable  for  measuring  deal 
planks,  but  in  the  case  of  the  picture  it  only  proves  Turner  to  be 
contemptibly,  ridiculously  wrong.    And  the   knowledge  that  the 
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two-foot  rule  is  to  be  applied  only  tends  to  prevent  an  author  from 
tonching  anything  that  may  demand  rather  a  different  kind  of  measure. 

Further,  another  reason  why  great  forbearance  may  be  asked  from 
an  audience  on  a  first  night,  so  far  as  a  final  judgment  on  the  author's 
work  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  play  is  not  a  certain,  definite, 
stereotyped,  irreversible  thing,  A  play  is  fluent,  flexible,  wayward, 
protean.  Any  given  representation  of  any  play  is  only  one  of  a  pos- 
sible thousand,  all  varying  more  or  less,  all  of  them  more  or  less  em- 
bodying the  author's  ideas,  so  that  he  could  hardly  say  of  any  one  of 
them  that  it  was  not  what  he  intended.  But  the  very  slightest  dif- 
ference of  balance,  of  relation,  of  proportion,  of  selecting  this  actor 
instead  of  that,  of  putting  up  with  this  actor  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
may  make  all  the  difference  with  the  pubUc.  So  curiously  subtle  are 
the  conditions  that  make  for  success.  So  that  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  any  first-night  performance  is  that,  out  of  a  thousand  possible 
varying  productions  of  a  play,  this  particular  one  is,  or  is  not,  satis- 
fying or  likely  to  be  popular.  But  a  new  play  is  always  judged  as 
if  the  author's  share  of  it  were  there  definitely  imaged  once  for  all, 
graven  in  the  rock. 

Again,  there  are  very  wide  variations  of  the  same  play,  even 
when  played  by  the  same  company,  on  different  nights.  At  rehearsal 
a  play  shifts  from  morning  to  morning.  One  day  everything  seems 
to  go  well :  there  is  life  in  the  piece,  life  in  the  actors,  and  the  whole 
thing  gives  an  impression  of  reality.  The  next  day  everything  is 
flat,  the  piece  seems  formal  and  mechanical,  the  actors  mere  puppets, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  lifeless  and  wooden.  And  very  often  it  seems 
that  the  failure  or  success  of  a  piece  is  due  to  the  same  causes  that 
make  it  go  heavily  or  brightly  at  rehearsal.  And  if  very  great  for- 
bearance may  be  asked  for  the  play  on  the  first  night,  much  more 
may  it  be  asked  for  the  actors  and  actresses.  An  author  can  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  if  he  is  fortunate  to  have  a  healthy,  sanguine 
temperament,  he  can  appraise  a  first-night  failure  at  its  due  value ; 
but  the  actors  and  actresses  are  bound  not  merely  to  face  that  dread 
ordeal,  they  are  bound  not  merely  to  walk  on  hot  bricks,  but  to 
perform  a  very  delicate  artistic  operation  all  the  while.  While  the 
house  is  with  them,  they  are  buoyed  up  in  their  task ;  but  the 
moment  they  feel  there  is  an  antagonistic  spirit  in  front,  however 
small  a  portion  of  the  audience  it  may  pervade,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  be  master  of  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  justice 
to  themselves  and  the  author.  Imagine  a  person  whose  occupation 
makes  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  least  breath  of  praise  and 
blame,  which  cultivates  his  nerves  to  the  utmost  point  of  refinement, 
called  uiK>n  to  enact  a  scene  of  great  passion  or  transcendent  emotion 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  three  wrathful  gentle- 
men from  Tooley  Street  were  offended,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
the  slightest  slip  on  his  part  to  make  their  indignation  echo  through 
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the  house.    How  can  a  man  give  voice  to  the  passion  that  is  in  him 
under  such  conditions  ?    How  can  he  miss  reaching  his  aim  by  at 
least  that  short  span  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridicu- 
lous ?     Yet  he,  too,  is  judged  as  if  his  performance  were  a  piece  of 
statuary,  carved  once  and  for  all,  instead  of  a  breath — an  inspira- 
tion.    Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  urge  the  state  of  fright  and  abject 
nervous  terror  which  seizes  even  some  practised  performers  on  a  first 
night.     It  will  be  said  that  unless  a  person  has  calm,  strong  nerves, 
he  or  she  ought  not  to  enter  a  profession  that  so  eminently  demands 
them.  But  there  are  very  many  delightful  performers  whose  services 
the  stage  would  be  the  poorer  for  losing,  who  are  completely  para- 
lysed by  our  present  system  of  judging  plays,  and  to  whom  a  first 
night  means  days,  and  even  weeks,  of  agonised  anticipation  and 
after-depression  and  prostration.    And  very  often  the  performers 
have  to  suffer  for  the  author's  sins.     It  seems  a  pity  that  some  other 
method  for  visiting  condemnation  upon  the  author  could  not  be 
devised,  or  at  least  some  other  time  and  place.    A  pQlory  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  for  three  hours  on  the  succeeding  day  would  scarcely  be 
practicable,  yet  it  would  be  a  wiser  punishment  than  our  present  one. 
Again,  our  present  system  of  judging  plays  often  tends  to  stereo- 
type conventionality  as  much  by  its  injudicious  praise  as  by  its  in- 
judicious censure.     In  many  respects,  a  first-night  audience,  enthu- 
siastic, sympathetic  as  it  is,  is  intensely  conservative.     Just  as  to 
lawyers,  law  grows  to  mean  chiefly,  not  equity  or  justice,  but  a  strange 
esoteric  game  of  thimblerig  according  to  their  rules;  just  as  to 
clergymen,  religion  grows  to  mean  chiefly,  not  righteousness  and 
keeping  the  commandments,  but  a  wrangle  about  candles  and 
deportment  and  millinery,  so  the  theatrical  mind  is  apt  to  deify  its 
own  arbitrary  technicalities,  and  to  take  them  for  the  essence  of 
the  matter.    Nothing   is   less  understood   even  by  a  first-night 
audience  than  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  necessary  conventions 
of  the  stage.     It  is  curious  to  notice  when  once  a  formula  has 
gained    acceptance    how  eager  a  first-night  audience  is  to  per- 
petuate it.    And  this  while  all  the  time  it  may  be  genuinely  anxious 
for  something  new  within  the  artificial  and  narrow  limits  of  that 
formula.     At  the  Exhibition  of  1851  it  was  asked  why  there  was  not 
a  greater  freedom  and  variety  in  the  designs  of  lilac  prints,  these 
designs  being  confined  to  a  few  childish  geometric  patterns.    It  was 
replied  that  other  designs  had  been  printed,  but  would  not  sell  because 
the  old  women  who  wore  lilac  prints  had  got  certain  patterns  stamped 
on  their  brains,  and  would  only  have  slight  variations  of  those  patterns. 
How  potent  is  the   operation  of  a  similar  law  among  first-night 
audiences  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  recent  theatrical  history. 
In  serious  drama  during  the  last  ten  years  one  great  formula  has 
prevailed,  the  melodramatic  formula.  As  the  personages,  the  motives, 
the  situations,  the  sentiments  of  melodrama  have  gradually  become 
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more  stereotyped,  more  lifeless,  more  mechanical,  so  the  applause  of 
first-night  audiences  has  become  more  emphatic,  more  unstinted, 
more  unhesitating.  And  it  is  not  the  first-night  audiences  who  have 
been  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  formula  is  outworn,  but  the  poor 
old  stupid  public  itself.  The  victim  has  declared  that  his  nose  has 
not  been  cut,  though  he  has  been  assured  on  all  sides  that  it  has« 
The  first-night  receptions  have  been  as  noisy  and  triumphant.  All 
that  contributed  to  the  success  of  former  pieces  has  been  duly  served 
up  again :  the  hero  has  been  as  superfluously  and  impossibly  virtuous, 
the  villain  has  been  as  superfluously  and  impossibly  vicious,  the  senti- 
ments have  been  as  forced  and  cheap,  the  playwright's  skill  has  been 
as  deft  and  ingenious ;  but  the  more  unanimous  and  assertive  the 
first-night  success,  the  less  has  been  the  public  response. 

I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  shown  a  fair  case  for  consideration 
when  I  assert  that,  with  all  its  generosity,  its  enthusiasm,  its  quick 
intelligence  in  technical  matters,  its  kindly  feeling  towards  its  favour- 
ites, the  fact  that  the  verdict  of  a  first-night  audience  is  supposed  to 
be  final,  conclusive,  and  exhaustive,  acts  as  a  drag  and  a  bar  upon 
the  development  of  our  drama. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 

To  fill  the  house  with  friends  on  a  first  performance  ?  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  distasteful  to  a  true  epicure  of  praise  than 
the  noisy  mechanical  plaudits  of  a  claque.  Away  with  all  dodging 
of  public  opinion,  all  incense  of  ^  bought  hallelujahs,'  all  hole-and- 
corner  methods  of  getting  a  verdict !  Since  the  public  opinion  is 
what  we  seek,  let  us  court  it  openly  and  without  fear.  Universal 
Bufirage  may  not  be  a  perfect  apparatus,  but  it  has  the  virtue  of 
having  less  faults  than  any  other  means  for  the  same  ends.  But 
since  the  whole  public  verdict  is  what  we  want,  let  us  frankly  recog- 
nise that  a  first-night  audience  by  its  composition  cannot  be  entirely 
representative,  and  indeed  is  often  quite  misrepresentative.  We, 
who  are  first-nighters,  lay  too  much  stress  upon  our  judgment. 

I  have  no  patent  pill  to  offer  for  the  disorder  I  have  tried  to 
diagnose.  Natural  remedies  are  the  best.  I  think,  then,  the  very 
greatest  forbearance  may  be  asked  for  all  work  that  is  of  avowedly 
serious  aim.  A  burlesque,  a  laughable  farcical  comedy,  anything 
that  the  public  will  naturally  run  after,  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  sometimes  seems  that  both  the  press  and  the  public  are 
inclined  to  make  every  allowance  and  indulgence  to  work  that  con- 
fessedly means  nothing,  and  has  evidently  not  cost  the  writer  a  sincere 
thought  or  a  sincere  moment  of  observation  of  life.  While  to  work 
of  deeper  import  and  intention  a  different  standard  is  applied.  It 
is,  of  course,  very  flattering  to  be  told  that  one  is  judged  by  the 
severest  standard.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  these  two  different 
standards.  Some  transparent  masterpiece  of  claptrap  and  insincerity 
is  produced  amid  universal  acclamation.    ^  But  surely  you  wouldn't 
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wish  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  that  showers  praise  on  such  work 
as  that.'  No,  but  why  judge  any  work  by  such  a  standard  ?  Why 
confirm  that  poor  gallery  boy  in  his  natural  love  of  bathos  and  his 
foolish  cockney  ideals  of  life?  Why  confirm  the  great  middle 
classes  in  their  stock  notion  that  the  true  hero  of  nineteenth-century 
life  is  a  prodigiously  virtuous  person,  who  gets  falsely  accused  of 
murder  or  theft  by  transparently  artificial  means,  who  is  proved  inno- 
cent by  the  same  transparently  artificial  means,  and  is  then  dowered 
with  lots  of  money,  and  left  to  settle  down  snug  and  smug  with  his 
brother  British  Philistines  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 

One  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  beg  the  greatest  forbearance  for  all 
work  that,  however  faulty  in  points  of  technique,  however  opposed 
to  the  accepted  formulsB  of  the  day,  does  yet  aim  at  painting  a  phase 
of  life,  or  at  tackling  some  vital  type  of  character,  or  at  illustrating 
some  great  passion  in  a  serious  and  straightforward  way.  It  is 
strange  how  much  more  an  audience  is  attracted  by  the  painting  of 
manners  than  by  the  exhibition  of  passion.  Because  unless  a 
great  passion  is  greatly  rendered  it  merely  convicts  the  author  of 
using  violent  language  which  seems  at  once  too  feeble  and  too 
forcible  for  the  situation.  Strong  things  on  the  stage  are  lamentably 
weak  unless  they  are  strongly  and  convincingly  rendered. 

Again,  we  may  beg  a  large  measure  of  suspension  of  judgment  from 
a  first-night  audience.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  small,  narrow,  uncultivated 
intellect  to  be  certain  it  has  found  finality.  It  is  children  and 
savages  who  demand  instant  solutions  and  explanations  of  everything, 
and  are  satisfied  with  sudden  extreme  judgments  dictated  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices.  We  may,  then,  ask  the  three  wrathful  gen- 
tlemen from  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham  to  be  quite  sure  a  play  is 
worthless  before  they  condemn  it,  to  be  quite  sure  that  three  other 
gentlemen  from  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham,  coming  with  a  calmer  mind 
on  a  calmer  occasion,  may  not  perhaps  like  the  very  things  that  they 
are  so  anxious  to  condemn. 

And  we  may  ask  that  body  of  young  men  students — so  earnest,  so 
intelligent,  so  anxious  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  drama,  so 
ready  to  show  their  love  of  it  by  the  sacrifices  they  make  of  their 
time  and  convenience  to  support  it — we  may  perhaps  ask  them  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  three  gentlemen  from  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham, 
and  not  to  let  them  hinder  the  advancement  of  the  drama  in  their 
desperate  anxiety  to  enforce  Tooley  Street  or  Gotham  standards  and 
judgments.  And,  above  all,  we  may  labour  to  inoculate  the  great 
public  with  the  truth  that  first-night  performances  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  merely  tentative,  temporary,  inconclusive,  and 
sometimes  quite  deceptive.  We  may  urge  the  truth  that  a  play  is 
judged  on  a  first  night  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  conformity  to 
the  accepted  technicalities  and  conventions  of  the  passing  day,  and 
from  its  Joseph-Surface  like   quality  of  pleasing   everybody,  and 
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getting  well-epoken  of  by  everybody.  But  it  is  very  often  found  out 
afterwards.  And  the  public  may  be  asked  to  place  only  as  much 
confidence  in  first-night  decisions  as  a  knowledge  of  this  justifies. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  question  of  getting  a  modem  national 
drama  with  high  artistic  standards  is  not  worth  troubling  about,  and 
that  things  are  well  enough  as  they  are.  But  surely  with  all  the 
money  that  is  lavished  upon  forms  of  amusement  whose  best  virtue 
is  that  they  are  merely  harmlessly  stupid  and  totally  inoperative, 
with  all  the  time  and  money  that  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  costly  wax  exotic,  Italian  opera,  a  little  sacrifice  of  time,  of 
patience,  of  money  might  be  asked  for  the  fostering  of  some  higher 
and  sincerer  form  of  modem  English  drama  than  is  at  present  in 
vogue.  Seeing  how  much  Mr.  Irving  has  done  for  the  poetic  drama, 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  him  that  he  should  take  in  hand 
oTu:  poor  crazy,  phthisicky,  modem  drama  as  well. 

Kone  the  less  this  more  drudging,  at  first  sight  almost  unre- 
munerative,  and  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  infinitely  more  praiseworthy 
and  more  monumental  work,  of  far  more  lasting  import  and  renown, 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  noble  thing  and  a  high  ambition 
to  fitly  decorate  the  poetic  drama.  But  it  is  a  higher  ambition  to 
help  the  formation  of  a  drama  of  to-day.  The  British  play-going 
public,  spending  large  sums  to  illustrate  in  the  most  complete  and 
expensive  way  the  life  and  manners  of  dead  ages,  while  it  refuses  to 
encourage  a  faithful  portraiture  of  its  own  time  on  the  stage,  is 
behaving  very  much  like  Her  Trippa,  who,  while  he  discoursed  to  the 
king  about  aU  past  and  future  centuries,  and  all  events  that  happened 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  was  quite  unaware  that  the  page-boys 
of  the  court  were,  one  after  the  other,  making  love  to  his  pretty 
wife  on  the  back  stairs  a  few  yards  away.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that 
while  we  are  using  our  stage  to  illustrate  in  a  lofty  way  the  life  of 
remote  ages  and  peoples,  our  own  lawful  muse  is  not  playing  us  false 
on  the  back  stairs  with  every  lackey  and  underling  who  is  brazen 
enough  to  woo  her. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
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SPORT  IN  NEPAL. 


The  yearly  crowd  of  English  tourists,  who  now  include  India  in  their 
tramps  abroad,  and  who  contrive  to  come  to  final  conclusions  on  the 
political,  social,  and  sporting  aspects  of  the  country,  during  their 
three  months'  stay,  have  as  yet  hardly  tried  to  penetrate  a  vast 
territory,  which  lies  but  a  two  days'  journey  from  many  of  the  great 
stations  on  the  beaten  track.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Nepal 
still  boasts  of  an  independence  enabling  her  to  make  her  own  laws, 
maintain  her  own  army,  and  regulate  her  own  affairs.  She  does  so 
in  that  strictly  Oriental  fashion  still  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and 
those  nations  which  glory  in  the  same  civilisation  that  they  possessed 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Boads,  railways,  telegraphic  communication — in  fact,  all  modem 
improvements — are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  hatred.  The 
Nepalese  have  done  without  these  things  for  centuries,  and  wish  to 
do  so  still.  Furthermore,  the  enterprising  globe-trotter,  who  would 
attempt  to  enter  the  country  without  a  passport  signed  by  a  high 
Nepalese  official,  would  speedily  be  interrogated  and  forcibly  thrust 
over  the  border,  to  return  discomfited  to  the  beaten  track  of  his 
fellow-travellers.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited  by  the 
Maharajah,  Bir  Shamshir,  prime  minister  and  guardian  to  the  young 
king  of  Nepal,  we  leave  Calcutta  early  in  December  to  join  his 
shooting  party.  After  a  couple  of  comfortless  nights  in  the  train  we 
reach  a  small  terminus,  from  which  a  five  miles'  ride  on  an  elephant 
lands  us  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nepal-terai.  The  elephant  on 
which  we  ride  is  a  small  one,  and  is  supposed  to  shake  the  rider  as 
little  as  possible,  but  to  us  novices  the  shaking  is  far  from  being  a 
gentle  one.  At  a  word  from  his  *  mahout ' — a  wild-looking  creature 
who  sits  between  the  elephant's  ears  and  pricks  him  with  an  iron 
staff — ^he  goes  down  on  his  knees,  and  one  climbs  on  to  his  back  as 
best  one  can,  holding  on  by  his  tail  with  both  hands  and  trying  to 
get  a  footing  on  his  slippery  quarters.  At  last  one  manages  to 
scramble  up,  and  one  finds  oneself  on  a  square  cushion,  almost  as 
slippery  as  the  elephant's  back.  The  first  time,  when  the  great 
beast  rises  on  his  fore  legs  then  on  his  hind  ones,  it  is  all  one  can  do 
to  hold  on  by  the  ropes  which  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  pad ; 
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but  practice  makes  perfect,  and  in  a  short  time  one  learns  to  adapt 
oneself  to  the  curious  motion.  A  good  small  elephant  will  shuffle 
along  easily  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  climbing  steep  ravines 
and  other  obstructions,  so  that  the  rider  often  finds  himself  hanging 
on  in  an  almost  perpendicular  position.  No  animal  is  so  surefooted 
as  an  elephant.  He  will  climb  steep  banks,  and  slide  down  into 
river-beds,  with  as  much  ease  as  an  Irish  pony,  but  he  particularly 
objects  to  a  bog,  and  let  no  one  attempt  to  ride  him  over  one  ;  for  if 
he  finds  himself  sinking  in,  his  first  impulse  is  to  drag  the  rider  off 
and  put  him  under  his  feet,  by  way  of  having  something  to  stand 
on — a  proceeding  one  would  hardly  approve  of. 

At  the  end  of  this  our  first  march  we  are  in  the  Maharajah's 
camp,  where  we  find  everything  arranged  for  a  grand  shoot  in  a  tract 
of  jungle  which  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  crack  of  a  si)ortsman's 
rifle  for  thirteen  years.     In  this  camp  we  are  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Major  Durand,  C.B.,  British  Eesident  in  Nepal.     We  have 
now  reached  what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  our  happy  hunting-grounds, 
for  this  terai  is  known  to  abound  with  tiger,  leopard,  deer,  and 
smaller  game — ^a  very  paradise  for  the  keen  shikaree.    Bir  Shamshir's 
camp  would  astonish  the  most  luxurious  of  modem  sportsmen.    The 
Maharajah  inhabits  a  scarlet  tent,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  ladies 
(fifty-one  in  all!)  with  the  tents  of  his  brothers,  generals,  and  other 
grandees  pitched  close  by,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  red  and 
white  calico  wall.     At  night  this  camp  is  lighted  with  large  square 
lamps,  on  posts  like  those  in  Piccadilly,  and  for  miles  around  the  sky 
takes  a  glow  firom  the  thousands  of  fires  of  our  huge  bivouac.    After 
dinner  we  listen  to  the  strains  of  a  brass  band,  which  performs  selec- 
tions from  ^  Pinafore,'  and  other  popular  airs,  varied  occasionally  by  a 
Nepalese  tune,  which  is  a  medley  of  drums,  fifes,  and  trumpets  all 
howling  together  in  serious  discord.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
the  wild  beasts  and  chattering  monkeys  must  think  of  our  sudden 
appearance  in  their  hitherto  undisturbed  homes  !    This  semi-barbaric 
splendoiur,  set  down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  lonesome,  far-away 
jungles,  causes  us  to  feel  how  utterly  incongruous  we  are  with  our 
surroxmdings.     The  enormous  host  of  12,000  souls,  which  accom- 
panies the  Maharajah,  can  only  be  likened  to  those  armies  of  the 
middle  ages  which  were  wont  to  gather  round  a  king  or  chief  for 
the  yearly  campaign  and  loot  of  neighbouring  cities.     Several  of  the 
royal  Nepalese  regiments  march  with  us  as  escort :  fine,  strong  men 
armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles,  manufactured  by  native  armour- 
ers at  the  capital,  Katmandoo.     They  wear  the  silver  badge  of  their 
several  regiments  stuck  in  their  black,  close-fitting  caps,  and  in  their 
belts  long  curved  knives  called  cooJcrieSy  which  they  use  with  great 
eSect,  not  only  on  their  enemies,  but  also  on  such  trees  and  bushes 
as  impede  their  progress  across  country.    The  sheaths  of  these  knives 
also  contain  two  smaller  ones,  with  which  they  cut  up  their  food,  and 
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also  poaches  for  their  money,  tobacco,  and  toothpicks.  The  smartest 
regiment  is  called  the  Hifle  Brigade.  The  army  is  drilled  to  English 
words  of  command,  and  is  maintained  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  pluck  and  dash  of  the  tiny  little 
Grhoorkas,  who  enlist  in  the  British  service  and  have  done  so  well  in 
recent  wars ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  these  are  all 
emigrants  from  Nepal,  who  are  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  to  enlist 
for  the  English  army  with  the  special  i)ermission  of  the  Nepalese 
authorities.  What  we  cannot  help  remarking  is  that,  although  our 
own  Ghoorkas  are  proverbially  very  small  men,  the  average  Nepalese 
soldier  is  a  fine  strapping  big  fellow. 

If  we  might  venture  a  mild  criticism,  it  would  be  that  this  fine 
army  is  slightly  deficient  in  cavalry,  that  dashing  branch  of  the 
service  being  only  able  to  muster  twenty  lancers,  mounted  on  chargers 
which  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  a  smart  colonel  of  British  cavalry. 
But  what  is  still  more  important  to  us  from  the  sportsman's  point  of 
view  is  the  army  of  some  six  hundred  elephants  which  accompanies  us 
and  carries  our  tents  and  all  the  impedimenta  of  our  vast  company, 
besides  beating  the  jungles  when  we  go  out  to  shoot.  On  these 
occasions  over  four  hundred  are  employed,  the  savage  fighting  ones 
being  kept  solely  to  catch  and  subdue  their  wild  brethren  who  still 
roam  the  jungles  in  happy  freedom. 

The  champion  of  these  fighting  elephants  is  Bigli  (signifying 
lightning).  He  is  a  huge  beast,  ten  feet  four  inches  high  in  the 
withers,  and  never  yet  beaten  in  the  many  combats  he  has  engaged 
in.  His  mode  of  attack  is  to  press  his  one  small  tusk  into  the  head 
of  his  antagonist  until  he  gets  him  down,  and  then  to  pommel  him 
with  his  trunk  till  he  is  quite  subdued.  This  hero,  Bigli,  is  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  position,  having  a  large  bell  hung 
round  his  neck,  his  ma^ottto  dressed  in  special  pink  turbans,  and  two 
small  elephants  are  employed  to  gather  and  bring  in  his  forage.  Ten 
buffaloes  supply  him  daily  with  milk ! 

Besides  the  elephants,  thousands  of  coolies  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  line  of  march,  carrying  the  smaller  loads.  Their  curious  tanned 
Mongolian  faces  would  require  no  making  up  to  render  them  perfect 
in  the  characters  of  gnomes  and  imps  at  a  London  pantomime. 

These  cheerful  little  persons  trot  along  with  their  loads  in 
baskets  on  their  backs,  dressed  in  pointed  hats  and  striped  Chinese 
coats  of  various  hues,  and  invariably  followed  by  their  own  particular 
dog,  the  faithful  companion  of  all  their  journeys.  When  on  the 
march  in  this  fashion,  it  is  curious  to  observe  one's  own  bed  and 
other  household  goods  tripping  along  through  the  jungles,  every 
piece  of  furniture  seeming  to  be  walking  along  by  itself ;  yet  when 
we  reach  the  end  of  our  march  we  find  them  in  their  own  appointed 
places  looking  as  if  they  had  never  moved.  The  Maharanee  and 
other  ladies  of  the  court  travel  in  palanquins.    A  guard  of  honour. 
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preceded  by  a  huge  painted  umbrella,  denotes  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
She  has  the  advantage  of  us,  for  whereas  we  can  see  nothing  but 
tiie  gorgeous  crimson  cloth  which  hides  her  from  public  gaze,  she 
has  plenty  of  holes  and  crannies  through  which  she  peeps  at  the 
extraordinary  English  visitors,  who  prefer  riding  ponies  and  elephants 
to  being  carried  along  in  luxury,  preceded  by  a  scarlet  umbrella. 

Early  hours  are  the  order  of  Indian  camps,  and  we  generally 
find  ourselves  at  our  next  stage  by  nine  o'clock.  There  all  around 
us  is  a  busy  scene.  Elephants  passing  to  and  fro,  so  laden  with 
branches  and  grass  for  fodder  that  they  look  like  moving  haystacks ; 
tents  being  pitched,  and  narrow  lean-to  sheds  of  green  boughs  being 
ranged  in  long  lines  for  the  regiments.  In  one  place  one  sees  an 
excited  group  of  coolies,  followers,  and  servants  waiting  for  their 
ration  of  rice,  which  is  being  doled  out  to  them  by  an  oflScer  sitting 
in  a  cart-,  and  great  is  the  chattering  and  quarrelling,  for  each  hopes 
to  get  a  little  more  than  his  neighbour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
all  the  villages  along  the  line  of  march  have  been  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked for  food,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  would 
gladly  dispense  with  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  our  visit,  if 
they  were  consulted  in  the  matter.  In  the  middle  of  our  camp- 
breakfast,  a  man  on  a  shaggy  pony,  who  was  sent  on  the  day  before 
to  collect '  kubber '  of  tiger,  comes  galloping  up,  and,  after  a  scene 
of  much  gesticulation,  we  learn  that  a  very  *  hirra  hurra  hagh '  is 
on  foot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  killed  the  buffalo  which  was 
tied  up  for  his  benefit  last  night.  We  lose  no  time  in  climbing  on 
our  pad  elephants  and  starting  for  the  scene  of  action.  We  now  find 
ourselves  riding  through  sun-dried  grass  twelve  feet  high,  and 
patches  of  copse-like  jungle,  which  give  a  sporting  look  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  monotonous  country.  Twenty  miles  away  rises 
the  solid  barrier  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  whose  snowclad  peaks 
glisten  brightly  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  method  of  bagging  tiger  in  Nepal  is  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  one  is  nearly  always  successful 
in  shooting  any  tiger  which  has  been  marked  down.  Our  friend 
who  is  quietly  digesting  the  buffalo  which  he  ate  last  night  must 
be  lying  not  very  far  from  his  kill.  So  we  advance  with  some  three 
hundred  elephants  in  a  line,  and  gradually  close  in  upon  him, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  a  huge  ring,  from  which  he  has  small  chance 
of  escape.  As  the  circle  contains  a  fairly  large  piece  of  jungle,  a 
*  shikari'  goes  in  on  his  elephant  to  ascertain  exactly  where  the 
tiger  is  lying,  and  having  found  him  at  home,  we — six  guns,  disposed 
on  three  howdah  elephants — advance  for  the  fray.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  tiger-shooting,  and  think  no  more  of  bagging'Master 
Stripes  with  a  well-placed  bullet  than  most  do  of  knocking  over  a 
woodcock  in  a  home  covert,  will  not  realise  the  anxious  feeling  one 
experiences  when,  for  the  very  first  time,  one  is  perched  on  top  of 
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an  elephant,  poking  about  in  thick  undergrowth,  and  expecting  to 
see  a  tiger  bound  out  of  every  bush  !  At  last  out  he  rushes  with  a 
mighty  roar,  and  dashes  round  and  round  the  ring,  vainly  trying  to 
force  his  way  through,  whilst  all  the  elephants  trumpet  loudly,  with 
their  trunks  in  the  air,  and  their  mahouts  shriek  and  yell,  so  that 
one  requires  all  one's  nerve  to  fire  and  hit  him  under  such  alarming 
circumstances.  But  it  is  really  a  case  of  now  or  never,  and  I  take 
a  shot  at  a  tigress  as  she  is  galloping  by,  and  am  lucky  enough  to 
hit  her  in  the  back  with  my  first  shot,  and  again  in  the  shoulder 
with  my  second  one,  whereupon  she  charges  straight  at  our  elephant, 
but  only  to  receive  her  death-blow  from  a  second  rifle  in  the  howdah. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  to  see  such  a  noble  beast  laid 
low,  but  so  great  are  the  rejoicings  when  she  is  brought  triumphantly 
into  camp,  thrown  across  an  elephant's  back,  that  one's  regrets  are 
soon  forgotten  in  the  pride  and  delight  of  having  shot  one's  first 
tiger.  After  this  first  day's  sport,  we  continue  to  have  good  luck, 
especially  that  red-letter  day  when,  quietly  moving  across  country 
with  a  line  of  elephants,  we  manage  to  surround  five  tigers.  On 
entering  the  ring  we  first  only  catch  sight  of  one  tigress,  which  is 
cleverly  hit  in  the  shoulder  by  Mrs.  Durand  ;  then,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, tigers  seem  to  crop  up  in  all  directions — one  pair  of  green 
eyes  glare  from  beneath  the  grass  at  one  point,  and  then  yet 
another  pair  a  few  yards  on,  so  that  finally  we  realise  there  are  four 
big  cubs,  besides  the  tigress,  galloping  amongst  our  elephants  in  the 
ring.  Such  a  howling,  growling,  snarling,  shouting,  trumpeting, 
and  firing  oflf  of  rifles  can  never  have  been  heard  before.  Wounded 
and  furious,  the  tigers  take  refuge  in  a  small  nullah,  and  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  finishing  them  off;  but  at  last  all  five  are  ours,  and 
piling  them  on  to  various  elephants,  we  return  to  camp  in  the  fading 
light,  the  sun  sinking  peacefully  in  a  glow  of  crimson  and  gold 
behind  the  trees,  whilst  the  moon  rises  in  the  east,  and  glints 
through  the  dark  boughs  as  we  wend  our  way  home.  By  the  camp 
fire  are  laid  out  our  five  tigers,  and  it  is  with  some  pride  we  admire 
their  soft,  golden  winter  coats,  and  discuss  again  and  again,  by  the 
flickering  light,  the  excitement  of  the  day's  sport. 

Eva  Wyndham  Quin. 
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THE 
LAST  ILLNESS  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 


When  I  commenced  my  attendance  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  November 
1878,  he  was  in  a  sad  condition  of  health,  suffering  from  Bright's 
disease,  bronchitis  and  asthma :  at  night  his  sleep  much  disturbed 
by  cough,  wheezing,  and  breathlessness  ;  suffering  much  all  day  from 
nausea — the  result  of  ipecacuanha  taken  at  night  for  the  asthma 
— and  from  headache  and  gouty  dyspepsia,  increased  by  the  use  of 
steel  and  port  wine  ordered  for  him  because  of  his  *  debility.'  With 
a  grim  smile  he  often  alluded  to  such  a  remedy  for  debility,  and 
the  pitiable  results.  The  disturbed  nights  had  also  brought  on  de- 
pression of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  and  unfitness  for  brain  work.  For 
the  ipecacuanha  and  steel,  iodide  of  potassium  was  substituted,  and 
subsequently  a  mild  course  of  arsenic,  which  cleared  his  bronchial 
tubes  without  any  subsequent  nausea.  In  place  of  the  port  wine 
the  finest  Chateau  Lafite  was  given.  Indigestion  disappeared  as  a 
strict  regimen  was  laid  down  and  followed.  The  dinner  became  a  light 
repast  of  one  course,  without  pastry,  pudding,  or  fruit.  He  soon  began 
to  have  a  most  hearty  appetite  for  breakfast  and  lunch.  He  slept  well 
at  night  without  asthma,  as  he  took  less  and  less  food  at  dinner. 

The  albuminuria  (Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney)  was  wasting  his 
strength,  and  was  much  aggravated  by  the  dry  state  of  the  skin. 
Segarding  it  as  the  most  important  indication  for  treatment,  I 
advised  the  regular  use  of  a  lamp  bath  at  bedtime  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  to  sleep  in  a  nightdress  and  sheets  of  soft  Saxony  flannel.  At 
first  he  rebelled  at  this.  'You  say  you  want  me  to  perspire.  I 
never  did  since  I  was  bom.  I  have  had  a  dry  skin  all  my  life.  It 
is  useless  for  you  to  try.'  But  he  obeyed,  as  I  explained  its  import- 
ance for  the  relief  of  the  kidneys,  and  he  allowed  his  faithful  servant, 
Mr.  Baum,  to  administer  the  lamp  bath  regularly  on  alternate 
nights.  I  visited  him  three  times  a  week,  in  the  morning  soon  after 
nine,  for  many  months.  As  I  felt  his  skin  at  each  visit  he  would  say 
quietly :  *  No  use,  give  up  the  trial.  You  will  never  bring  me  to 
perspire.'  My  answer  was  a  quiet  *Yes:  by  perseverance  I  will 
succeed,  and  to  your  great  relief  when  I  do.'  He  was  a  very  sharp 
observer  of  doctors,  by  many  of  whom  he  had  been  treated.    To 
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conquer  in  everything  was  his  passion,  yet  he  had  no  faith  in  any 
doctor  who  was  easily  moved  from  his  own  ground  or  could  be  driven 
to  yield.  About  three  months  after  this  treatment  was  commenced, 
at  one  of  my  morning  visits,  while  I  was  feeling  his  skin  carefully, 
he  looked  up  with  a  most  genial  smile.  *  You  have  conquered,*  he 
said ;  '  I  perspired  freely  last  night.'  Grradually  his  skin  became  soft 
like  a  child's,  and  a  gentle  moisture  all  night  added  to  the  comfort 
of  his  life ;  the  morning  depression  vanished  and  the  albuminuria 
lessened,  his  old  freshness  and  vigour  returned.  During  the  next 
few  months  the  relief  afforded  was  very  helpful,  the  depression  and 
weariness  passed  off,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  work  and  take  open-air 
exercise.  The  improvement  lasted  all  through  1879,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  feverish  chill  in  November,  which  confined  him  to  the 
house  for  a  week.  He  recovered  well  from  this,  seldom  suffered 
from  asthma,  although  obliged  to  keep  very  strictly  to  his  diet 
regimen,  as  the  least  infraction  gave  him  bad  nights. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  the  patient  to  take  exercise. 

*  My  grandfather,'  he  said  to  me,  *  lived  to  ninety  years ;  he  took 
much  open-air  exercise.  My  father  lived  to  eighty,  yet  he  never 
took  any.'  Lord  Beaconsfield  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course,  but  the 
utmost  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  was  a  short  walk  two  or  three 
times  a  week  if  Lord  Sowton  or  some  other  pleasant  friend  called  to 
accompany  him,  otherwise  he  easily  found  an  excuse  for  not  going 
out.  His  slow  pace  in  walking  prevented  him  from  getting  much 
benefit  from  it.*  Riding  he  had  given  up,  although  in  his  early 
days  passionately  devoted  to  it.  For  many  years  his  life  had  been 
a  sedentary  one ;  presuming  on  his  hardy  constitution,  and  the  &ct 
of  his  father's  great  age  without  open-air  exercise,  he  considered  it 
a  matter  optional  in  his  case.  He  had  the  excuse  of  urgent  occupa- 
tion in  his  political  and  literary  life  to  hinder  it.    Yet  Nature  has  a 

*  Nemesis '  power  of  revenging  herself  on  the  man  of  sedentary  life. 
In  the  end  the  liver  suffers.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sister  he 
says :  *  I  have  recovered  from  the  horrors  of  a  torpid  liver  which  has 
overwhelmed  me  the  last  few  days.' 

The  character  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  most  singular.  To  those 
without,  his  manner  was  that  of  reserve  and  coldness,  with  a  proud 
expression  of  power  and  lofty  aim.  But  to  the  charmed  inner  circle 
of  his  friends  there  was  a  bright  genial  glow  of  kindness  shown  which 
made  all  feel  at  ease.  At  first  a  manner  apparently  cold  and  distant, 
but  directly  you  struck  the  chord  of  sympathy,  most  cordial  and  re- 
sponsive.' 

1  At  Constantinople  in  1830  he  was  greatly  gratified  by  a  certain  Mehemet  Pasha 
telling  him  that  he  could  not  bo  an  Englishman,  but  rather  one  of  an  Eastern  race, 
because  he  walked  so  slowly.     Quarterly  Review ,  p.  23,  January  1889. 

*  In  his  latter  years  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  marred  by  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  which  rather  disfigured  him. 
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In  the  company  of  ladies  his  face  became  most  animated.  All 
the  activity  of  his  mind  became  freshened  into  new  life,  and  he 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  interest  them.  An  old  lady, 
Mrs.  De  Burgh,  hearing  of  his  asthma,  sent  him  a  pot  of  Stockholm 
tar,  with  a  note  advising  him  to  expose  ib  in  his  bedroom  at  night. 
It  proved  helpful.  An  ordinary  Prime  Minister  in  full  work  might 
have  written  an  autographic  note  of  thanks.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
found  time  to  visit  her  in  Eccieston  Square  to  thank  her  for  her  kind 
present,  much  to  her  delight. 

Through  all  the  constant  intercourse  of  nearly  three  years  there 
was  not  a  hitch  or  break  in  his  Lordship's  cordial  manner  to  myself 
personally,  except  once.  He  was  then  suffering  much  from  gout  and 
irritability  of  liver.  In  striking  contrast  with  his  usual  manner  he 
was  curt  and  sharp  to  me,  but  I  knew  it  was  only  a  symptom  of  his 
disease.  Yet  the  sa/me  evening  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  sat  next  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  dinner,  and  the  next  day  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  *  During  dinner  Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  again  and  again  to  me 
of  Dr.  Kidd  and  said  ^'  I  owe  the  health  and  comfort  of  my  life  and 
my  fitness  for  work  to  his  care." ' 

After  the  London  season  his  life  at  Hughenden  was  very  quiet : 
a  walk  round  the  *  German  Forest ' — ^a  lovely  clump  of  young  trees 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  named  the  '  German  Forest ' — and  a  look  at 
the  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  Terrace,  most  of  them  with 
a  history,  one  planted  by  this  friend  and  one  by  that.  He  de- 
lighted to  recall  the  memories  of  old  friends  from  the  trees  planted 
by  them.  After  his  walk,  to  write  or  to  read  was  his  chief  occupation. 
He  was  a  great  reader :  of  the  many  journals  and  reviews  on  his 
table  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondes  was  his  favourite.  Over  it  he 
spent  much  time. 

At  Hughenden  he  was  the  most  genial  of  hosts.  To  interest  me 
one  evening  there  he  took  out  a  rare  old  copy  of  Virgil,  and  opened 
up  its  treasures  till  I  began  to  share  his  enthusiasm.  ^  Dining  here 
often  alone,'  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  have  an  understanding  with  my  cook 
that  there  is  to  be  ten  minutes'  interval  between  one  course  and  the 
next.  That  ten  minutes  I  invariably  devote  to  reading  one  of  the 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  and  I  can  say  that  for  many  years  I  have 
listened  to  many  of  the  greatest  wits  and  orators  of  the  age,  but  I 
have  derived  more  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace  than  from  all  the  living  celebrities  I  have  met  in  life.' 

His  general  health  gradually  improved  in  1879,  with  occasional 
interruptions.  He  kept  steadily  to  the  use  of  the  lamp  baths,  as  he 
seemed  delighted  in  the  relief  through  the  skin.  He  had  much 
more  faith  in  wise  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  than  in 
medicines. 

Aa  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Conference  drew  near.  Lord  Bowton, 
his  dearest  and  best  friend,  urged  that  I  should  accompany  him  to 
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Berlin.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  unwilling,  satisfied  with  my  promise 
to  be  in  readiness  to  start  at  once  for  Berlin  if  telegraphed  for.  At 
Berlin  his  health  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  severe  chilL  An 
urgent  telegram  stunmoned  me  there.  I  found  him  suffering  from 
a  Cresh  attack  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  but  was  enabled 
to  afford  prompt  relief,  and  he  recovered  his  usual  vigour  of  mind 
and  body,  and  got  through  the  work  of  the  Congress  with  ease.  I 
remained  with  him  till  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  completed,  and  re- 
turned with  him  as  far  as  Calais.  Three  or  four  days  before  the 
Treaty  was  signed,  I  was  sitting  with  him  in  his  private  room  when 
Prince  Bismarck  was  announced.  He  walked  into  the  room  giving 
his  hat  to  the  servant.  After  being  introduced  to  the  Prince,  I 
retired,  and  found  the  servants  outside  the  door  trying  on  Prince 
Bismarck's  hat.  '  Why,'  said  one  of  them,  ^  the  hat  is  almost  big 
enough  to  take  our  two  heads  into  it.'  The  day  after  Lord  Beaconsfield 
said  to  me  *  I  can  tell  you  to-day  the  object  of  Bismarck's  visit 
yesterday,  as  it  is  no  longer  a  secret.  The  Congress  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  an  untimely  end  that  morning,  as  I  absolutely  refused 
one  of  the  Bussian  Plenipotentiary's  conditions,  and  I  left  the 
Congress  room  saying  I  should  have  to  return  to  London  at  once  to 
concert  other  measures.  Bismarck  heard  of  this  and  rushed  off  ta 
the  Bussian  Ambassador,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  point,  and 
then  called  to  stop  my  return  to  London.' 

At  Berlin  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  crowds  waited  out- 
side his  hotel  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  as  he  walked  out  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Lord  EowtoD,  without  police  or  soldiers,  the  crowds 
followed  him  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  respect  and  interest* 
On  his  return  from  Berlin  the  King  of  the  Belgians  sent  his  own 
private  saloon  railway  carriage  to  Berlin  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  use, 
and  sent  it  on  by  special  express  from  Brussels  to  Calais. 

During  the  winter  of  1880  his  condition  became  more  and  more 
anxious,  the  frequent  changes  of  temperature  increasing  the  tendency 
to  asthma  which  the  Bright's  disease  intensified.  The  kidneys 
gradually  became  incompetent  to  remove  waste  products,  leading 
to  the  accumulation  within  the  body  of  substances  (poisonous  to  the 
brain)  that  should  have  been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The 
bronchial  cough  became  more  and  more  troublesome  and  the  ex- 
pectoration diflBcult.  The  relief  from  the  iodide  of  potass  and  the 
lamp  bath  became  less,  and  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health  super- 
vened as  the  albumen  increased,  depression  of  spirits  coming  on  with 
suppressed  gout. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  he  felt  the  cold  most  keenly,  and  seldom 
went  out  for  a  walk,  his  only  exercise.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  going  into  society  in  the  evening.  He  thought 
that  with  fur  coats  and  shut  carriage  he  might  risk  it.  But  on  one 
of  the  worst  nights  in  March  he  went  out  to  dinner,  and  returning 
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home  was  caught  for  a  minute  by  the  deadly  blast  of  the  north-east 
wind  laden  with  sleet.  Bronchitis  developed  the  next  morning  with 
distressing  asthma,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  and  congestion  of  the 
kidneys.  Notwithstanding  prompt  treatment  he  began  to  lose 
ground.  Sleepless  nights  and  weary  days  gradually  undermined  his 
strength,  the  deadly  ursemia  crept  on.  I  visited  him  three  times  a 
day,  and  for  a  week  sat  up  with  him  all  night.  The  paroxysms  of 
asthma  came  on  so  suddenly  and  violently  that  quick  relief  was 
needed.     His  constitution  did  not  respond  to  the  remedies  as  before. 

Asthma  is  a  most  peculiar  disease.  It  comes  on  often  in  the  most 
healthy  places  and  vanishes  in  the  crowded  close  streets  of  the 
town.  In  the  low-lying  Downing  Street  near  the  Thames  he  had 
much  less  asthma  than  in  Gurzon  Street,  where  his  bedroom  was  a 
small  stuffy  one  with  fluffy  paper  and  old-fashioned  curtains.  From 
the  first  asthma  followed  him  in  Gurzon  Street.  After  a  week  in  the 
dose  small  bedroom,  the  bed  was  moved  out  into  the  airy  drawing- 
room,  with  great  benefit. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  attack,  when  the  dangerous  nature  of  his 
illness  had  declared  itself.  Dr.  Quain  and  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  became 
associated  with  me  in  the  treatment.  Dr.  Bruce  and  I  divided  the 
watching  at  night,  he  taking  half  the  night,  and  I  the  rest.  Thus 
the  great  strain  on  my  mind  and  body  was  relieved.  This  was  most 
welcome  to  the  patient,  as  he  wished  to  spare  me  after  having  had 
seven  nights'  close  watching.  The  visits  of  Dr.  Quain  were  very 
highly  appreciated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  much  helped  by 
his  great  skill  and  cheerful  manner.  He  was  ready  to  meet  every 
symptom  and  suffering  with  a  fresh  suggestion  and  cheering  word. 
One  day,  with  a  smile.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  to  the  doctor,  *  You 
have  given  a  good  report,  but  your  face  looks  anxious.*  Dr.  Mitchell 
Bruce's  watchful  care  and  attention  proved  invaluable,  and  were 
always  gratefully  welcomed. 

During  his  last  illness  there  was  no  pain  nor  acute  suffering,  but 
at  times  much  distress  and  weariness,  all  of  which  he  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  and  endurance.  To  all  those  around  him 
he  showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  He  watched  the 
daily  reports  of  his  case  in  the  newspapers.  Thus  it  became  an 
anxious  duty  every  night  at  eleven  o'clock  to  write  out  the  bulletin 
for  the  morning  papers.  It  was  very  difficult  steering  to  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  gravity  of  his  illness  without  causing  anxiety  to 
him  on  reading  it.  This  caused  many  an  anxious  hour  to  the  three 
doctors. 

During  one  of  our  eleven  o'clock  settlings  of  the  bulletin  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  firesh 
home  from  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  Gzar,  came  in  upon  us,  asking 
anxiously  as  to  the  progress  of  our  illustrious  patient.  Amongst  the 
many  distinguished  callers  Mr.  Gladstone  walked  in  and  inquired 
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most  feelingly  after  his  old  opponent.  We,  the  doctors,  had  a  hard 
time  in  reading  the  many  hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  post- 
cards  with  suggestions  for  infallible  cure.  One  card  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  delighted  him  much ;  it  was — 

Don't  die  yet ;  we  can't  do  without  you. 

(Signed)  A  British  Workman. 

Lord  Beaoonsfield'slove  and  regard  for  Earl  Cairns  were  unbound^. 
One  day  during  his  illness  Lord  Beaoonsfield  said  to  me,  ^  I  want 
specially  to  see  Lord  Cairns.  He  is  admirable  in  council,  I  want  to 
explain  my  views  to  him.'  After  spending  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
Lord  BeaconsjSeld,  Lord  Cairns  came  out  and  said  to  me  ^  With  so 
near  a  prospect  of  death,  can  you  not  get  Canon  Fleming  to  visit  him  ? 
He  is  specially  the  one  Lord  Beaoonsfield  would  listen  to  on  majtters 
concerning  the  soul  and  eternity.'  Obstacles  were  put  in  the  way, 
and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  To  myself  sitting  by  his  bed  at  night 
he  spoke  twice  on  spiritual  subjects,  in  a  manner  indicating  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bedemption.  AtHughenden 
he  was  a  diligent  attendant  at  the  Communion  Service,  and  when  in 
London  at  Whitehall  Chapel. 

All  through  his  illness,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  end,  the  heart's 
action  was  steady  and  regular ;  a  good  vigorous  pulse  showed  the 
hardy  race  from  which  he  descended ;  but  even  with  a  vigorously 
acting  heart  the  outlook  for  a  man  at  seventy-six  is  bad  when  the 
kidneys  fail  to  eliminate  the  gout  poison.  Chronic  disease  of  the 
kidneys  renders  the  patient  much  more  susceptible  of  chills  and 
sudden  changes  of  climate.  The  greatest  care  in  clothing  may  lessen 
the  effect  of  such,  but  the  deadly  undermining  action  goes  on  by  the 
insensible  wasting  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  blood  (the  albumen), 
and  the  defective  elimination  of  the  saline  debris  of  the  tissues. 

About  a  fortnight  before  he  died  I  found  him  greatly  exhausted 
after  the  exertion  of  getting  out  of  bed.  I  asked  him  to  allow  the 
nurses  to  manage  for  him.  ^  No '  he  said,  with  a  fixed  determination, 
*  I  must  get  out  of  bed.'  Quietly  yielding,  I  sent  at  once  for  a  fracture 
couch  and  had  it  placed  alongside  the  bed  he  was  lying  upon.  When 
next  he  got  out  of  bed  I  asked  him  to  come  to  the  fracture  couch  in 
place  of  his  bed.  His  delight  was  extreme,  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  raised  up  or  let  down  and  its  soft  padding  relieved  his  weary 
limbs.  The  mechanical  contrivance  rendered  the  getting  out  of  bed 
unnecessary.  ^  Conquered '  he  said,  with  a  genial  smile  and  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand. 

Towards  the  close  his  nights  became  much  disturbed  by  coughing. 
The  more  he  used  what  he  called  *  the  little  demon '  (a  powder  of 
saltpetre  and  stramonium  to  burn  up  and  fill  his  chest  with  vapour) 
the  worse  its  after  effects,  the  shorter  became  the  relief  and  the 
more  frequent  need  to  have  recourse  to  it,  exhaustion  following  it. 
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Spite  of  all  our  efforts  the  kidneys  became  more  and  more  deeply 
obstmcted,  the  amomit  of  albumen  increased  ;  but  worse  than  that 
the  excretion  of  urea  became  less  and  less,  so  that  blood-poisoning 
(uraemia)  insensibly  gained  ground,  and  the  nervous  system  fed  by 
poisoned  blood  became  exhausted.  The  restlessness  at  night  also 
became  more  distressing,  and  his  strength  gave  way,  thus  the  bronchial 
tubes  became  clogged  with  mucus  which  he  was  unable  to  expectorate. 
Although  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  equable,  towards  the  18th  of  April  a  gradual  change  for  the 
worse  came  on,  increased  restlessness,  loss  of  strength,  incoherence 
of  speech,  occasional  delusion,  restlessness  alternating  with  the  heavy 
sleep  of  coma,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  of  respiration. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  visible  change  for  the  worse,  and  the 
heaviness  gradually  passed  into  the  calm  sleep  of  death.  Lord 
Bowton  remained  up  all  night  with  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  and  myself. 
At  one  o'clock  we  sunomoned  Dr.  Quain,  Lord  Barrington,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sose  to  witness  the  end.  Lord  Barrington  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  and  at  once  joined  Lord  Bowton  in  a  loving  clasping  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  right  hand ;  his  left  hand  was  laid  in  mine.  Soon 
afterwards  Dr.  Quain  arrived.  It  touched  us  all  deeply  to  see  the 
dying  statesman  rise  up  in  the  bed  and  lean  forward  in  the  way  he 
used  to  do  when  rising  to  reply  in  debate ;  his  lips  moved  but  no 
sound  came.  He  fell  back  on  the  pillows,  and  in  about  ten  minutes, 
without  suffering  or  distress,  his  spirit  passed  away. 

Joseph  Kidd,  M.D. 
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11. 

In  1770  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  weary  of  constant  fighting  and 
quarrelling,  sent  in  her  resignation.  The  Due  d'Aumont,  director  of 
the  Theatres  Boyaux,  intervened  in  the  hope  of  shaking  her  resolu- 
tion ;  and  to  induce  her  to  remain,  he  promised  that  actors  should 
be  relieved  from  the  ban  of  excommunication.  But  the  tragedian 
was  not  to  be  moved.  Three  years  later,  in  1773,  ruined  by  the 
speculations  of  the  Abbe  Terray  and  by  her  own  generosity  towards 
the  Gomte  de  Valbelle,  Mademoiselle  Glairon  left  France  for  the 
court  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  At  the  time  of  her  most  brilliant 
successes.  Mademoiselle  Glairon  had  condescended  to  accept  the 
attentions  of  the  Prince  when  he  was  at  Versailles  (1758  and  1759); 
and  the  Margrave,  who  in  1773  was  still  under  the  influence  of  his 
former  passion,  received  Mademoiselle  Glairon  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen.  The  Margravine  did  not  at  first  share  her  husband's  opinion 
of  the  new-comer,  and  did  not  fail  to  let  him  know  it.  Made- 
moiselle Glairon  tells  the  story  in  her  Memoirs  in  a  very  humorous 
manner.  She  gives  us  the  dialogue  that  took  place  between  the 
Margravine  and  herself,  which  ended  in  the  latter  becoming  one  of 
her  best  friends. 

I  could  feel,  in  spite  of  the  Margravine's  politeness,  that  she  was  really  sore  at 
heart  I  could  not  resist  provoking  an  explanation,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued. 

J.  Your  Highness  invites  me  to  dinner,  but  I  see  that  in  receiving  me  here  it  is 
only  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Margrave. 

The  Margravine,  You  do  not  surely  expect  me  to  like  my  husband's  mistress  ? 

I,  Your  Highness  is  mistaken,  my  relations  with  the  Margrave  are  simply  those 
of  friendship.  The  Margrave  is  always  at  home  in  the  evening.  He  dines  with 
your  Highness,  and  comes  home  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
spends  the  rest  of  his  time  with  me.  But  your  Highness  must  remember  that  you 
have  no  children,  and  if,  thanks  to  incessant  annoyances  caused  by  your  groundless 
jealousy,  the  court  of  Berliu  were  to  interfere  and  suggest  a  Hegency,  what  would 
happen  ?  First  Madame  de  B ,  who  is  your  husband*s  real  mistress,  would  in- 
sist on  his  separating  from  you ;  and  I  can  fancy  the  insults  she  would  heap  upon 
you,  to  say  nothing  of  the  precedence  she  would  take  in  your  own  court. 
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The  Margrawfue,  I  understand,  mftdam,  that  you  intend  to  take  the  Margrave 
to  Paris  with  yon,  and  I  shall  see  him  no  more. 

/.  Owing  to  jour  wretched  climate  I  have  had  a  serious  illness,  and  this  will 
ohlige  me  to  breathe  a  milder  air  for  a  time,  but  the  Margrave  will  not  follow  me 
to  Paris. 

The  Margravine,  In  fact,  madam,  you  intend  to  engross  the  Margrave's  affec- 
tions at  my  expense  P 

J.  No,  madam ;  but  when  he  comes  to  see  me  I  endeavour  to  make  myself 
agreeable,  instead  of  receiving  him  as  you  do,  with  that  hideous  Jilet  work  in  your 
hands  when  he  comes.  I  pity  him  for  being  a  prince,  and  I  do  my  best  to  make 
him  fancy  he  is  one  of  his  own  subjects  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  fireside.  And 
now  let  me  speak  the  naked  truth  for  once.  If,  instead  of  being  jealous  and  working 
incessantly  at  your  idiotic  fiUt  work,  your  Highness  were  to  perform  her  duties 
as  a  sovereign  with  intelligence,  everything  would  shortly  assume  a  different  aspect. 

The  Margravine,  But,  madam,  you  forget  that  the  expenses  of  the  fireside  you 
speak  of  are  defrayed  by  us. 

L  You  have  been  misled,  madam.  I  have  given  much,  but  I  have  received 
nothing.  (At  this  point  I  ran  to  the  apartments  of  the  Margrave.)  Monseigneur, 
have  you  stated  that  the  17,000  francs  you  and  the  Margravine  did  me  the  honour 
of  accepting  have  been  returned  to  me  ?  I  beg  you  to  retract  the  statement,  as  it 
is  false. 

The  Margrave,  Yes,  my  bonne  maman  [this  was  the  way  in  which  the  Margrave 
addressed  Mademoiselle  Clairon  in  private],  I  admit  it  is  true  that  I  said  so. 

J.  But  have  you  spoken  the  truth  ?    Have  I  been  paid  P 

The  Margrave,  No,  my  bonne  maman,  I  have  lied ;  you  have  not  been  repaid. 
(The  Margrave  went  back  to  his  room,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  Margravine.) 

The  Margravine,  What  influence  you  have  over  him,  madam  I 

I,  The  influence  I  exercise  is  that  of  reason  and  devotion. 

The  scene  concludes  with  an  overflow  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Margravine,^  who  throws  herself  into  Mademoiselle  Clairon's  arms 
and  begs  her  to  remain  her  best  friend  always.  The  changes  that 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  underwent,  varying  from  the 
manners  of  a  seraglio  to  those  of  a  convent,  were  not  calculated 
to  bring  about,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fusion  of  parties 
of  all  shades  and  grades  round  a  few  master-minds.  In  the  grand 
8iMe  wit  and  genius  were  *  sent  for '  and  *  went '  to  the  court ;  under 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  the  court  would  go  to  them.  No  further  restraints 
were  put  on  intellectual  advancement,  and  the  opinions  of  the  many 
would  be  allowed  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  genius  of  the  few. 

From  that  time,  Olairon,  Lekain,  Mademoiselle  Graussin,  the 
guests  at  Femey,  the  friends  of  Bousseau  and  of  Diderot,  met  Hel- 
v^tius,*  D'Alembert,  and  Montesquieu  on  equal  ground  at  the  Baron 

>  This  Margravine  of  Anspach  was  sister  to  the  Margravine  Wilhelmina  of 
Bayreuth,  on  whose  life  H.B.H.  Princess  Christian  has  written  such  an  admirable 
study.  The  Margravine  of  Bayreuth  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  her  sister,  and 
was  certainly  not  fortunate  in  her  family  relations. 

'  Helv^tius,  the  author  of  Man,  had  married  a  woman  of  high  family  in  Lorraine, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  home  was  the  admiration  of  the  encydopeedists.  When  his 
wife  was  left  a  widow,  she  still  kept  up  her  intimacy  with  Franklin  and  Morellet. 
She  was  an  ancestress  of  the  Legitimist  dipuU,  the  Gomte  de  Mun,  and  of  the  Comte 
de  Ladre,  the  distinguished  author  of  so  many  studies  on  English  celebrities^-^nfrtf 
aMtn$t  a  most  highly  noted  one  on  Carlyle. 
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Holbach's,  and  this  intellectual  intercourse  raised  the  Soci^taires  of 
the  Th^tre  Franpais  to  that  position  in  the  world  which  Moli^re 
had  desired — the  very  position  which  Mesdames  Quinault,  Clairon, 
Contat,  Mars,  and  Brohan  filled  successively  in  days  nearest  to  our  own. 
If  Mademoiselle  Clairon  is  the  only  tragedian  who  has  earned  such 
social  distinction,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  long  flowing  folds  of  the 
classical  tunic  are  less  in  keeping  with  an  interchange  of  lively 
remarks,  trenchant  criticisms,  and  brilliant  conversation  than  the 
fan  and  the  guim/pe  of  Elmire.  To  appreciate  the  profit  won  by  actors 
and  actresses  by  frequenting  the  society  of  the  dite^  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  writings  of  Garat^  (a  mere  tenor!)  and  read  the  de- 
scription of  his  meeting  with  Diderot,  a  description  considered  by 
M.  Edmond  Scherer  of  sufficient  significance  to  be  introduced  by  him 
into  his  Uiide  on  the  author  of  Jacques  le  Fataliste  and  the  Neveu 
de  Bameau. 

My  room  was  next  to  Diderot's  in  a  country  house  we  were  staying  at  (writes 
Garat).  As  I  was  longing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  knocked  at  his  door.  It 
sufficed  him  to  see  me  to  guess  at  once  at  the  purport  of  my  visit  Immediately 
he  began  to  talk,  at  first  in  a  low  voice  and  so  rapidly  I  could  scarcely  follow  him. 
...  By  degrees  he  raised  his  voice  and  became  animated  in  tone  and  gesture ;  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms  in  the  warmth  of  his  discourse,  although  he  had  never  seen 
me  before.^  When  we  were  seated  he  pawed  my  thighs  as  if  they  belonged  to  him. 

The  Empress  Catherine  said  the  very  same  thing  in  writing  to 
Madame  Geofinn:  *When  I  withdraw  from  my  interviews  with 
Diderot,  my  thighs  are  black  with  bruises ;  I  have  had  to  put  a  table 
between  us  to  protect  me  firom  his  gesticulations.'  Garat  goes  on  to 
say  how  Diderot  discussed  all  subjects — legislation,  plays,  Hercula^ 
neum,  Tacitus. 

Then  he  recited  a  whole  scene  from  Terence ;  he  almost  sang  some  of  Horace's 
Odes.  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  number  of  persons  entered  his  room ;  the  noise  they  made  in 
moving  the  chairs  disturbed  him  and  brought  his  enthusiasm  and  his  monologue  to 
,an  end.  All  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  me  in  the  crowd,  came  towards  me  and 
greeted  me  as  one  whose  acquaintance  had  formerly  afforded  him  pleasure,  and 
whom  he  was  glad  to  meet  once  more.  He  seemed  to  remember  that  we  had  had 
interesting  talks  on  law,  history,  and  the  drama,  and  that  there  was  much  to  be 
gained  by  conversing  with  me.  .  .  . 

This  letter  of  Garat's  may  be  considered  as  the  best  commentary  on 
the  advantages  of  the  mixed  social  intercourse  of  the  eighteenth 
century — a  commentary  full  of  meaning,  for  we  are  shown  herein  an 
opera  singer  speaking  of  an  equal  of  Voltaire  in  so  brilliant  a  fashion 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  our  day  has  not  scrupled  to 
quote  him  when  speaking  of  Diderot. 

Not  very  long  before  the  period  when  Garat  wrote  thus  about 

'  Garat,  who  had  been  a  barrister,  devoted  himself  to  singing  in  vaudevillet.    He 
had  not  much  voice,  but  his  vocal  talents  made  him  famous.    He  died  after  the 
Bestoration. 
*  Diderci,  by  Scherer.      1  vol.    Hachette. 
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Diderot,  Lekain  made  his  d&mt  at  the  Hotel  de  Jabach  in  1752,^ 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  present,  offered  then  and  there  to  give  Lekain 
10,000  francs  to  set  up  in  business. 

*  Anything  rather  than  that  you  should  be  an  actor/  scud  M.  de  Voltiure  to  me,* 
interrupting  his  words  by  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  and  chocolate/  '  The  drama  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  degraded  by  barbarians  and  proscribed  by  hypocrites.' ' 

Fortunately  for  Voltaire,  Lekain  took  such  little  heed  of  this 
advice  that  he  became  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  the  great 
master's  writings,  adding  to  his  classic  readings  new  scenic  effects, 
and  making  his  appearance  in  Mahomet  in  1760,  attired  for  the  first 
time  in  Turkish  costume  instead  of  the  usual  court  dress. 

The  death  of  Lekain,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  fell  upon 
the  public  like  a  calamity.  The  very  evening  of  his  death  the  theatre 
was  full.  Before  the  curtain  rose  the  stage  manager  stepped  forward ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak — the  public  guessed  the  fatal  news, 
the  theatre  being  emptied,  every  spectator  melted  to  tears,  appearing 
to  suffer  deep  personal  sorrow. 

All  the  admiration,  however,  and  appreciation  bestowed  by  the 
public  on  Mesdames  Dangeville,  Clairon,  and  Lekain  sink  into  in- 
significance compared  with  the  popularity  attained  by  Mol^.  During 
a  serious  illness  he  had  about  1 780,  the  King  (Louis  the  Fifteenth) 
used  to  send  twice  a  day  to  inquire  after  him.  Doctors  ordering 
Mole  to  drink  Bordeaux,  he  received  no  less  than  2,000  bottles 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  vintages.  But  this  was  not  all,  and  Mol^, 
who  made  his  debut  in  1760,  made  his  mark  in  history  as  well,  in 
1789. 

The  official  superintenderice  of  the  royal  theatres  had  at  that 
period  passed  from  the  hands  of  a  grand  seigneur  into  those  of  the 
then  Mayor  of  Paris,  honest  Bailly,  who  perished  in  one  of  the 
early  revolutionary  crises.  Shortly  after  the  Serraent  du  Jeu  de 
Paume,  it  was  decreed  that  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Franpais 
should  lose  the  title  of  ComSdiena  du  Roi,  Now  this  title  was  one' 
of  their  dearest  privileges :  the  actors  were  loth  to  give  it  up,  and 
they  delegated  Mole  to  appear  before  the  Mayor  Bailly  and  plead 
their  cause.  Mole  was  successful  in  his  mission,  and  Bailly  declared 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Ccmcidiens  du  Roi  from  retain- 
ing this  title  even  whilst  performing  at  the  Theatre  National. 
Mole  had  since  1784  associated  Beaumarchais,  the  Queen's  favourite 
author,  with  his  fame,  as  he  had  taken  the  part  of  Figaro 
in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro^  Mademoiselle  Contat  playing  Suzanne. 

*  Abont  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  rage  for  amateur  per- 
fonoances,  and  there  were  three  amateur  theatres,  one  in  the  Hotel  de  Jabach,  the 
Hdtel  Clermont,  and  the  H6tel  Soyecourt. 

*  Lekain's  Memoirs, 

'  From  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon  Voltaire  took  no 
noarishment  except  fifteen  small  cups  of  coffee  and  chocolate  mixed  together.  No- 
thing but  Trouchin*8  authority  interrupted  this  inveterate  habit. 
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The  war  between  the  Censors  and  Beaumarchais  is  described  by  the 
author  in  his  own  Memoirs.  ^  To  see  my  piece  put  on  the  stage, 
wrote  Beaumarchais,  ^  was  to  witness  the  end  of  a  long  fight ;  my  play 
may  be  worth  little,  but  a  four  years'  war  costs  much,  and  it  is  the  end 
of  the  struggle  that  I  rejoice  over.' ' 

If  Mole  belongs  to  the  past  by  reason  of  his  attachment  to  royal- 
ism,  as  the  interpreter  of  Beaumarchais  he  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  for  Figaro  is  but  another 
Scapin  in  the  guise  of  a  politician,  a  journalist,  and  philosopher — a 
Scapin  who  has  read  Bousseau*s  Contrat  Social, 

It  is  a  few  years  after  Mole's  wonderful  success  in  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro,  that  Talma  makes  his  dSbut  in  Brutus  in  1787,  but  Talma's 
eclecticism  necessarily  places  him  outside  the  pale  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ai8.  His  early  education,  received  in  England,  in  the  twofold 
worship  of  Shakespeare  and  Garrick,  made  of  him  in  reality  the  first 
^  actor '  of  the  ecole  romantiquej  though  he  has  immortalised  him- 
self as  a  classic  in  his  impersonation  of  Brutus,  Britannicus,  Titus, 
and  Nero.  Though  Talma  was  one  of  the  ^  house '  of  Molidre  and 
Comeille,  he  never  was  one  of  the  ^  family,'  and  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  any  idea  of  the  talents  and  characteristics  of  such  a  man 
a  whole  essay  would  be  required. 

Talma  takes  us  away  from  the  *  holy  '  tradition  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  his  charming  contemporary.  Mademoiselle  Contat,  leads  us 
back  to  it,  as  her  acting  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  purest 
^classicism.'  Besides  which  merits.  Mademoiselle  Contat  was  also 
the  revealer  to  the  Parisian  public  of  Beaumarchais,  the  ^  new  man ' 
of  the  ^  new  era.' 

Mademoiselle  Contat,  who  in  1784  played  Suzanne  in  the 
Mariage  de  Figaro,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mademoiselle  Dangeville 
and  of  Mole.  The  social  attractions  and  surroundings  of  this  actress 
approached  also  Moli^re's  typical  Societaire,  and  besides  her  success- 
ful achievements  in  the  plays  of  Marivaux  and  Sedaine,  in  the 
Surprises  de  V Amour  and  in  La  Gageure  hnprivue,  she  gained 
further  professional  distinction  by  training  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who 
called  Mademoiselle  Contat's  scdon  *le  vivant  catalogue  de  d'Hozier ' — 
a  salon  where  such  men  as  Grammont,  Choiseul,  and  Montmorency 
were  hand  and  glove  with  Beaumarchais,  Sedaine,  Marmontel,  and 
Chenier.     Mademoiselle  Mars  in  her  time  gathered  round  her  such 

■  The  King  had  objected  to  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  from  the  first.  In  reply  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Qaeen  (who  liked  Beaumarchais),  he  used  to  say, '  To  allow  that  play 
to  be  acted,  and  to  be  consistent,  I  should  have  to  pull  down  the  Bastille  first.'  Before 
it  was  put  on  the  boards  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais,  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  had,  however, 
been  acted  privately  at  Genevillieni,  the  Queen  playing  Bosine  and  the  Comte  d'Artois 
(Charles  the  Tenth)  Figaro.  The  amusing  point  is  here— that  the  Comte  d'Artoifl  ex- 
ceeded even  Mol6  in  brio  in  the  last  tirade,  where  Figaro  falls  upon  the  journals  and 
preaches  liberty ;  whereas  in  1830  Charles  the  Tenth  lost  his  crown  tbroogh  *  Tarticle 
14*  upon  the  famous  laws  on  journalism. 
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men  as  Momay,  Joubert,  Ballanche,  which  were  joined  long  after  the 
fall  of  Charles  the  Tenth  by  Hugo  and  the  *  Eomantiques.' 

When  Mademoiselle  Augustine  Brohan  (1850)  took  up  the 
inheritance,  her  circle  being  composed  by  Musset,  Madame  Sand, 
Girardin,  Gauthier,  etc.,  the  acdcm  of  Armande  Molidre  was,  in  fact, 
reproduced,  remaining  a  social  centre  round  which  men  of  the  world 
and  men  of  letters  were  wont  to  congregate,  as  at  the  dSbut  of  the 
Societariat  in  1660. 

The  names  of  the  leaders  changed  as  time  went  on,  but  the  tone, 
habits,  and  manners  remained.  The  Societaire,  when  gifted  with 
esprity  still  reigned  supreme — a  woman  devoid  of  all  pedantry,  but 
skilled  in  the  delicate  refinements  of  the  French  language  by  a  con- 
stant familiarity  with  the  classical  rSpertoire;  and  fashioned  to  a 
higher  tone  of  social  intercourse  by  the  cultivated  society  that  love 
or  admiration  attracted  towards  her.  Mademoiselle  Mars  first  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  Parisian  world  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  about 
1798.  She  had  one  great  advantage  over  those  who  preceded  her, 
as  she  had  a  more  complete  practical  training.  She  began  her  career 
by  taking  the  parts  of  ingSnues  in  comic  opera,  though  in  her  later 
years,  and  even  at  an  advanced  age,  she  took  such  romantic  rdles  as 
Thisbe  in  Victor  Hugo's  Angela  and  his  Marie  Tudor.  Celim^ne  and 
the  Countess  in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro  have  nevertheless  remaioed 
the  finest  *  creations*  of  this  great  actress.  The  psychological 
subtlety  of  the  latter  rSle  more  particularly  found  in  Mademoiselle 
Mars  an  able  interpreter.  Bosine  being  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and 
Cherubin  in  the  spring-tide  of  early  manhood,  there  are  many  delicate 
shades  of  feeling  that  Bosine  must  reveal  to  the  audience.  Made- 
moiselle Mars  understood  better  than  any  other  artiste  how  to  give 
a  certain  languishing  air  to  the  Countess,  and  to  imply  how  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  age  (she  was  supposed  to  be  forty)  made 
her  diflSdent,  shy,  and  severe  in  her  treatment  of  the  lovelorn  page. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  Countess  will  in  the  end  come 
out  with  honour — saved,  but  love  will  be  for  ever  gone! 

Dread  from  the  day  on  which  she  will  no  longer  inspire  love,  but 
friendship  only,  was  exquisitely  shadowed  forth  through  all  the  part 
by  Mademoiselle  Mars. 

In  the  part  of  Dona  Sol  in  Remaniy  Mademoiselle^  Mars 
achieved  wonders  when  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  her 
best.*  But  it  was  in  the  roles  of  high  comedy  that  Mademoiselle 
Mars  will  for  ever  rank  as  unequalled.  In  her  private  life  she  was 
surrounded  by  members  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  France ;  the  most 
faithful  of  her  admirers  being  a  grand-nephew  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 

*  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  reached  this  point.  Th6ophilc  Gautier  describes 
the  impertinent  persistence  of  MademoiBelle  Mars  in  saying*,  instead  of  '  Mon  lion, 
aaperbe  et  g6n6renz,*  *  man  teifneur,*  as  being  more  Academic ;  and  at  every  rehearsal 
she  used  to  repeat,  *  I  really  cannot  say  num  Hon,  M.  Hago ! '  <  Je  ne  pens  vraiment 
pas  appeler  M.  Firmin  mon  lion  1  * 
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High  Chancellor.  Mademoiselle  Mars  never  shrank  from  openly 
asserting  her  political  opinionSi  which  were  strongly  Imperialistic. 
The  honour  of  being  invited  by  Napoleon  to  private  interviews  in  the 
Kioaque  ^^  at  Malmaison  had  laid  the  foundation  in  her  heart  for  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  which  not  even  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  her  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth  succeeded  in  diminish- 

On  a  gala  day  under  the  Restoration  Mademoiselle  Mars  appeared 
in  the  ^  Cer6monie  Turque '  in  the  Bourgeois  OentUhomme,^^  attired 
in  a  dress  of  violet  velvet  embroidered  with  golden  bees ;  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  both  actors  and  spectators  were  loud  in  their 
acclamations  in  greeting  the  King,  she  alone  remained  silent,  till, 
turning  to  one  of  her  companions,  she  wittily  remarked :  *  You  want 
me  to  say  "  God  save  the  King  " !    Well,  /  luive  said  it. ' 

In  the  aaUrn  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  peers  of  France  and  literati 
took  up  and  discussed  those  same  subjects  of  controversy  and 
criticism  that  had  been  discussed  by  the  courtiers  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  the  salons  of  de  Brie  and  Duparc,  and  which  were 
continued  by  the  Encyclopedists  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  begun 
again  by  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  recommenced  under  Mademoiselle 
Augustine  Brohan,  justly  fieuned  for  her  taste  and  tact.  Mademoiselle 
Mars  bequeathed  her  gifts  to  Mesdames  Plessys,  Brohan,  and  to  all 
those  actresses, /smmes  du  monde  sjidfemmes  d^espritj  that  won 
the  admiration  of  Paris  up  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire,  who 
were  in  fact  the  last  inheritors  of  the  traditions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  holding  in  their  own  salons  the  circle  of  C61imdne.  The 
notion  of  playing  the  part  of  a  prodigal  son,  and  (having  once  been  a 
member  of  such  a  house)  of  leaving  the  parental  roof  and  ?randering 
about  as  the  enterprising  manager  of  an  independent  nomadic  troupe 
was  not  developed  till  1840. 

The  germ  of  that  &tal  disregard  to  discipline  that  caused  the  ruin 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  our  day  was  first  implanted 
in  the  Maison  de  Molidre  by  the  greatest  tragedian  that  perhaps 
ever  was,  by  an  outsider,  a  woman  of  comparatively  few  natural  gifts, 
but  whom  the  illustrious  Samson  moulded  into  fame.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  Mademoiselle  Bachel.  Up  to  her  days  a  Soci^taire  had  been 
content  to  accept  his  or  her  share  of  the  profits,  and  participate  in 
the  honours  of  belonging  to  the  Maison  de  Molidre.  But  if  to  win 
honour  for  life  and  immortality  afterwards  was  sufficient  for  a 
Lekain,  a  Gaussin,  a  Clairon,  a  Contat,  and  a  Mars,  it  did  not  satisfy 
Mademoiselle  Felix  and  others  who  followed  in  her  train. 

When  Mademoiselle  Clairon  desired  to  add  to  her  resources  she 

^  There  was  a  kiosk  at  Malmaiaon  that  was  to  Napoleon  what  Lebel's  house  was 
to  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

"  In  the  hist  act  of  the  BtmrgeoU  6hntUhamme  there  is  a  Turkish  niaich,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Maison  de  Moli^  join,  and,  linoe  Holite's  time,  the  chief 
and  the  seoondary  actors  all  take  part  in  it. 
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speculated,  as  in  her  day  the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  art  was 
unknown.  Art  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  the  profession  was 
the  making  of  the  man — commercial  interests  were  a  secondary  con- 
sideration that  affected  things^  not  ideaa}^  Books  were  published  by 
subscription — that  is,  they  hardly  paid  the  authors  for  the  cost  of 
printing  them.  It  would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  Baron, 
Champmesle,  or  Clairon  to  fill  their  pockets  with  money  coined  out 
of  their  very  souls  as  they  gave  living  semblance  to  Camille  or  to 
Phedre. 

Artistic  enthusiasm  was  not  looked  upon  then  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  with  which  to  carry  on  a  profit  and  loss  account.  But 
a  new  departure  in  mercantile  enterprise  was  introduced  into 
the  Theatre  Franfais  in  1838  by  Elisabeth  Rachel,  daughter  to 
the  Jew  pedlar  Felix  and  to  his  wife  Esther  Haya.  Being  rich 
in  children  only,  the  pedlar  was  eager  to  turn  his  children's  talents  to 
account. 

The  first  classical  apprenticeship  of  the  tragedian  who  became 
'Bachel'  (1834-35)  was  a  six  months'  training  under  Professor 
Pagnon-St.  Aulaire.  She  used  to  distress  her  master  by  insisting  on 
taking  the  parts  of  soubrettea  in  preference  to  tragic  rdlee.  In  the 
winter  of  1835  Jouslin,  of  the  Theatre  Franpais,  having  heard  her  in 
Hemnioney  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  enter  the  Conservatoire. 
^It  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  Monsieur.'  ^Well  then,  you  shall 
enter,  and  with  a  pension  of  600  francs  besides ;  but  if  you  waste 
your  time  in  studying  any  rdlea  of  comedy  while  you  are  there,  you 
will  have  to  answer  for  it,  both  to  me  and  to  the  Minister.'  To  spend 
a  whole  year,  without  salary,  with  the  prospect  of  a  'possible  engage- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  time,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Felix  pere. 

The  managers  of  the  Gymnase  happily  intervened,  offering 
^lademoiselle  Felix  an  engagement  of  2,000  francs  yearly.  Bachel's 
family  enthusiastically  got  her  upon  this  proposal  to  leave  the  Con- 
servatoire. But,  alas!  the  VendiennCy  which  she  acted  in,  did  not  draw, 
the  salary  was  not  paid,  and  poverty  threatened  once  more.  Weary 
of  this  unsettled  kind  of  life,  Bachel  one  day  goes  to  Monsieur  Provost, 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  confides  her  troubles  to  him,  and  asks  him 

■*  With  the  keen  divination  inherited  from  Sheridan,  we  find  Lord  Dnfferin  men- 
tioning this  high-minded  disinterestedness,  formerly  the  soul  of  the  company : — 
'MalgrS  les  pr6occapations  ahsorbantes  de  la  guerre  contre  I'^tranger,  malgr6  le 
tumnlte  des  troubles  de  Tint^rieur,  la  Soci^td  de  la  Comldie  Fran^aise  est  rest^e 
fid^e  k  elle-mdme,  oomme  k  sa  nussion.  Inspires  non  par  Fespoir  4goiste  d'une  pro<- 
saique  speculation,  mais  par  le  noble  d^ir  de  r6tablir  les  intdrdts  compromis  de  leurs 
asBocies,  nos  hdtes  d*anjourdliui  sont  venns  dans  notre  pays  dans  Tintention  de  faire 
remonter,  par  leors  tiayanz  personnels,  an  niveau  ordinaire,  les  fonds  pr61ev^  tons 
les  ans  par  les  andens  membres  de  la  soci6t6  fig^s  ou  Infirmes,  et  qui,  sans  le  conoours 
d^rint^ressd  de  leurs  colUgues,  seraient  inf  aiUiblement  exposes  auz  privations  et  mdme 
ilk  la  mis^re.'  (Dkotntn  iPAdieu  de  Lord  Dufferin  h  la  Ompagnie  du  Thidtre 
Fran^U,  28  Juin,  1871.    Crystal  Palace.) 
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to  help  her.  Provost  simply  answered, '  Go  on  the  Boulevards  and  sell 
violets,  child ! '  She  went — not  to  sell  violets,  however,  but  to  haunt  the 
wings  of  the  Gymnase  (where,  as  the  Vend^enne,  she  had  been  such 
a  failure)  under  the  name  of  Eliza.^^  It  was  there,  at  the  Gymnase, 
that  the  renowned  Samson  met  her,  and  uttered  in  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm the  magic  words  that  became  the  cause  of  her  future  fame» 
*  With  a  voice  like  yours  I  could  do  wonders ! '  '  Then  be  my  master,^ 
answered  Bachel.  One  year  later,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1838,  the 
playbill  of  the  Theatre  Franjais  bore  the  following  announcement : 
^Lea  Horaces,  Camille,  Mademoiselle  Bachel.'  It  is  to  Doctor  Veron, 
of  Parisian  celebrity,  that  we  must  turn  for  a  description  of  the 
impression  Rachel  produced.^^ 

One  lovely  summer's  evening  (says  Dr.  Vdron)  I  was  seeking  solitude  and  shade 
(if  you  take  a  little  trouble  you  can  find  any  thing,  even  solitude  and  shade,  ia 
Paris  in  June).  Towards  eight  or  nine  o  clock  I  sauntered  into  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais. 
There  were  only  four  people  in  the  stalls;  I  made  the  fifth.  My  eyes  were  attracted 
to  an  extraordinary  face,  full  of  expression — a  high  forehead,  black  eyes,  whose  fire 
was  hidden  by  their  being  deeply  sunk  in  the  orbits.  This  face  was  set  on  a  slender 
body,  whose  attitudes  and  movements  were  not  devoid  of  a  certain  elegance,  a  deep 
and  penetrating  voice  of  exquisite  quality,  and  besides  all  this  a  most  intelligent  ex- 
pression  riveted  my  attention,  though  1  was  more  inclined  that  evening  to  be  idl& 
than  to  listen. 

At  the  third  act,  V^ron  could  contain  himself  no  longer ;  he 
rushed  into  the  green-room,  where  he  encounters  Jules  Janin,  the 
renowned  critic  of  the  DSbats.  *  Wretch !  how  comes  it  you  are 
not  in  the  theatre  ?  Follow  me  ! '  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  hurried  Janin  into  a  loge  grillee^  enjoining  him  in  a  Latin 
quotation  to  *  perspire  but  to  listen ! '  A  good  genius  had  be- 
friended Rachel  from  her  earliest  days,  and  that  good  genius  it  was 
which  made  her  a  pupil  of  Michelot's  at  the  Conservatoire,  placed 
her  under  Samson's  tutelage  for  a  year,  and  now  decreed  that  on  an 
evening  in  the  dog-days,  the  very  night  of  her  dibut,  Janin  and 
Veron  should  meet ! — two  men  whose  absence  from  the  theatre  would 
certainly  have  delayed  her  success,  whilst  their  presence  that  night 
a^isured  it.  Cabals,  however,  soon  cropped  up,  and  her  comrades 
showed  their  jealousy  and  annoyance  by  declaring  that  her  pecuniary 

"  Choron,  the  royal  choir-master,  the  protvg6  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  took  little  F61ix 
■wlien  she  was  fifteen  years  old  to  sing  in  the  choir.  But  he  said :  *  Your  name  must 
TioL  appear  on  the  list  as  Rachel,  because  it  is  Jewish ;  and  you  cannot  be  called 
EU!^abeth,  because  that  is  too  long.  Your  name  must  be  Inserted  as  Eliza.*  On 
lui other  occasion  the  Director  of  the  Gymnase  said  :  *  You  must  not  go  by  the  name 
ot  Eliza  any  more,  as  it  is  the  name  of  my  cook.  You  shall  be  called  Rachel.'  And 
It^icbel  she  remained  from  that  time  forth. 

I*  By  turns  doctor  of  medicine  and  opera  manager,  V6ron,  who  wrote  the  famous 
Mt'movreM  d'un  Bourgeou  de  ParU  (recollections  of  forty  years  from  the  Restoration 
and  the  Empire),  held  in  the  green-room  of  the  Opera  a  place— due  to  his  wit  and 
intellectual  acquirements— that  neither  age  nor  infirmity  deprived  him  of.  V6rons 
di oners,  prepared  by  his  famous  housekeeper  Sophie,  contributed  to  his  celebrity  aa 
'ucli  as  his  pen. 
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pretensions  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  theatre,  even  though  the 
maximum  of  the  receipts  was  obtained  every  evening !  Professional 
applause  was  no  longer  heard ;  but  Bachel  persisted  in  her  course, 
and  her  practical  temperament  preserved  her  from  despairing.  She 
felt  that  her  fortune  was  in  her  own  hands ;  she  waited  for  the  storm 
to  blow  over.  On  the  23rd  of  November  she  played  Bozane  to  a 
cold  unsympathetic  audience,  Jules  Janin  telling  her :  ^  You  played 
as  if  you  were  at  Carpentras ;  **  your  acting  was  abominable.' 

At  the  second  representation  of  the  same  tragedy  the  artiste 
met  with  an  ovation.  *  Will  you  now  buy  some  flowers  from  me, 
you  who  told  me  to  sdl  them  ?  *  said  Mademoiselle  Felix,  throwing  at 
Provost's  feet  her  harvest  of  bouquets  and  reminding  him  of  the  time 
when  he  advised  her  to  *  sell  flowers.' 

Bachel's  success  was  now  a  certainty,  and  the  new  tragedian 
became  the  rage.  At  her  house,  Madame  Duchatel,  the  wife  of  Louis- 
Philippe's  Minister,  met  Walewski,  the  Minister  of  Napoleon  the 
Third;  there  also  Legitimist  Madame  Steamier  encountered  the 
Republican  barrister  Cr^mieux.  It  was  announced  that  Rachel  was 
about  to  embrace  Christianity;  Chateaubriand  was  spoken  of  as 
sponsor ;  the  details  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  were  discussed.  At 
one  of  those  famous  literary  rSunioTia  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  walked  in.  Madame  Recamier  begs  Rachel  at 
once  to  recite  to  his  Grace  the  passage  out  of  Polyeucte :  ^  Je  sais,  je 
vois,  je  crois,'  &c.  But  she  excuses  herself,  as  she  evidently  shrank 
from  repeating  this  confession  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  a  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Of  all  the  portraits  of  Rachel  painted  by  her  biographers,  whether 
in  the  character  of  a  grande  dame  throwing  gold  coins  *^  to  needy 
scholars  in  order  to  give  them  a  taste  for  classical  literature,  or 
whether  strewing  the  lawns  at  Montmorency  with  the  money  of  her 
admirers,  the  one  that  resembles  her  most  is  certainly  the  Rachel  of 
the  stage — ^Rachel  as  PhMre,  as  the  pupil  of  Samson  ^^  (inspired  by 
his  teaching,  aided  by  her  incomparable  voice  and  tragic  counte- 
nance), a  Rachel  who  lived  and  died  before  the  public  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  as  the  wife  of  Thes^  lived  and  died  on  the  stage. 
Though  Mademoiselle  Clairon  understood  and  interpreted  Phddre,  and 
made  a  refined  critical  analysis  of  the  part,  her  reading  never 
afforded  such  a  perfect  representation  as  Mademoiselle  Rachel's, 

>*  Carpentras  is  a  small  country  town,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Parisian. 

''  The  storj  is  told  of  Rachel  that,  meeting  a  young  peasant  at  Etretat  who  was 
reading  a  prayer-book,  she  said :  *  That  is  not  what  you  should  read.  You  should 
study  Comeille  and  Bacine  ;  *  and  the  tragedian  gave  him  two  louis  d*or.  A  few  days 
after  she  made  him  a  present  of  a  splendid  illustrated  edition  of  French  classics. 

*'  Those  who  have  have  attended  M.  Samson's  classes  have  seen  Pygmalion  breathe 
life  into  Oalatea.  The  weak  voice  of  the  comic  actor,  the  grin  of  a  SganareUe,  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  the  lecturer  inspired ;  and  his  recitation  of  FhMre's 
adieu  to  life  was  probably  never  more  ably  rendered  than  by  Samson,  whose  face  was 
transfigured  under  the  inspiration  of  the  lines. 
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who  seemed  to  be  no  actress  but  PhMre  in  person.  We  should 
be  indeed  wrong  to  say  of  such  an  interpreter  that  her  memory  will 
not  live ;  wrong  to  form  a  positive  judgment  as  to  her  qualifications 
from  what  she  says  of  herself :  *  I  have  earned  millions  by  play- 
ing six  rdUs^  and  no  one  has  taken  less  pains  than  I  have.'  We 
should  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  public  was  all  the  time  the 
dupe  of  a  trick  of  mimicry,  of  a  fine  voice,  and  of  a  tragic  face. 
Sceptical  and  satirical  though  she  was  (look  at  the  curl  of  her 
Ups),  her  wonderful  tragic  gifts  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and 
inspired  others  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  not  bound  to  tell  us  liow 
or  why^  Leonardo  da  Vinci  resuscitated  Joconde,  Rachel  resusci- 
tated Ph^re.  The  means  she  employed  are  her  own  secret ;  one  cannot 
in  her  case  gauge  the  tragedian  by  the  measure  of  the  woman. 
Even  the  sublimest  of  earthly  things  is  full  of  anomalies.  Though 
BacheFs  love  of  money  hurried  her  end,  as  she  went  to  America  in 
1850  in  the  hope  of  winning  more  millions,  we  have  nothing  to 
prove  that  in  dazzling  others  with  her  wondrous  interpretations  she 
felt  none  of  the  enthusiasm  she  inspired  to  all. 

*  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay.'  Man's  unique  power 
is  to  feel  the  Divine  spark.  It  is  beyond  him  to  explain  whence  it 
comes. 

In  her  social  relations  Mademoiselle  Bachel  did  not  attain  such 
distinction  as  her  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  lines  of  tragedy — 
Mesdames  Lecouvreur  and  Clairon.  Thanks  to  her  rooted  objec- 
tion to  any  sort  of  restraint,  and  perhaps,  too,  owing  to  her  scepticism, 
she  did  not  care  to  entertain.  The  task  of  creating  the  ealon  of 
the  Societariat  devolved,  in  Rachel's  own  lifetime,  on  Augustine 
Brohan. 

Suzanne  Brohan,  who  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  a  celebrated 
actress  about  the  year  1820,  had  two  daughters — Madeleine,  bom  in 
1833;  Augustine,  bom  in  1835.  Both  these  daughters  came  into 
the  world  in  the  former  h6iel  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  a 
fact  which,  perhaps,  had  its  influence  on  their  literary  tastes.  From 
the  age  of  seven  to  twelve  Augustine  had  no  other  instructor  than 
the  Abb6  Paravey,  a  worthy  vicar  of  St.  Eustache ;  hence  the  girl's 
marked  tastes  at  first  for  religious  books.  During  the  first  years  of 
her  training  for  the  stage,  Augustine's  mind  was  constanUy  fiUed 
with  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ '  and  her  pockets  were  stuffed  with  dolls 
dressed  like  nuns,  till  at  last  M.  Samson  grew  angry  with  his  pupil 
and  dismissed  her ;  but  Cherubini,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
interceded  for  her  and  she  was  forgiven.  The  day  of  her  debut  she 
got  into  worse  trouble  still.  Augustine  was  then  fourteen  years  old ;  ^® 
the  idea  of  going  on  the  stage  was  repugnant  to  her.  Just  before 
she  was  to  appear^  she  could  not  be  found — she  had  taken  refuge  in 

>*  We  owe  aU  these  intimate  details  npon  Hesdemoiselles  Brohan's  lives  to  one 
of  their  kindest  and  oldest  friends,  whose  name  we  are  not  allowed  to  give. 
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a^convent  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  '  Her  friends  came  to  the  rescue  and 
^  *t  last  in  persuading  the  truant  to  appear  before  the 

8  in  1849,  in  the  part  of  Dorine,  of  the  Tartufe^  that  Made- 

Brohan  made  her  dShut    Her  youth  and  the  genuine 

intn  which  she  blushingly  repeated  certain  lines  in  the  rCle 

^     added  greatly  to  her  success,  which  has  been  steadily 

ed,  owing  not  only  to  her  exceptional  intellectual  gifts,  but 

I  special  characteristics,  such  as  a  most  infectious  laugh  and 

*Wy  good  memory.     One  night  the  play  of  Phldre  was  on 

fc  of  falling  through,  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  the 

ho  was  to  take  the  rdle  of  Ismdne,  Aricie*s  confidant.   Rachel 

i  that  Mademoiselle  Brohan  should  *  read  the  part.'     *  Im- 

eyes,'  was  the  reply  (Mademoiselle  Brohan  was 

*  But  I  will  learn  it.'     *  What  nonsense ! '  said 

irely  twenty  minutes  to  do  it  in  ! '    Neverthe- 

fohan  i)erformed  her  self-imposed  task  success- 

A.elp  whatever  from  the  prompter. 

ical  in  her  proclivities,  Mademoiselle  Brohan  not 

classical  school  on  the  stage,  but  she  defended 

.nd  contributed  in  1858  several  articles  against 

ti^  Figaro,   which  were,  however,   discontinued 

ea^ts  of  her  opponents.     Mademoiselle  Bachel's 

lademoiselle  Brohan  only  proves  the  rule   that 

1    8wom   enemies  to  generosity.     Besides  which, 

itnoiselle  Brohan  a  grudge  on  account  of  the  ablest 

loying  their  talents  in  her  service.     It  was  for 

ti  that  Augier  wrote  Le  Lion  Amoureux,  for  her 

iposed  L*Ho7meur  et  V Argent    Of  what  use  would 

v^te  plays  for  Rachel,  as  Comeille  and  Racine  alone 

>r  her? 

6  Brohan's  salon,  though  divided  by  a  hundred  years 
elle  Clairon's,  possessed  the  same  attractions,  the 
,  as  she  herself  was  as  witty  as  Mesdames  Quenault  or 


Brohan  made  her  d6but  in  1850  (about  two  years  later 
r  Augustine)  as  Sylvia  in  Lea  Jeux  de  VAmour  et  du 
:  acting  in  Sedaine's  Oageure  Irtyprivue  and  Regnard's 
quisite ;  she  was  not  less  admirable  in  the '  Countesses ' 
ilays,  possessing,  in  addition  to  her  histrionic  talents, 
great  pci.ovAXil  beauty  of  a  regular  and  refined  type.  9o  many 
attractiye  qualities  brought  her  several  foreign  engagements.  She 
accepted  one  in  Russia  for  a  year,  declining  when  the  term  of  her 

^  Particularly  the  lines  in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act : 

*  St  je  Yous  verrais  na  du  bant,  jnsqnes  en  bas» 
Que  tonte  votre  peaa  ne  me  tenterait  pas.* 
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engagement  drew  to  a  close  all  the  pressing  invitations  of  the 
Bussian  managers  to  remain  any  longer;  unlike  Bachel,  who  was 
always  ready  to  close  with  any  offer  that  promised  to  be  lucrative. 
ISIademoiseUe  Brohan  returned  to  her  post  in  the  Rue  Richelieu 
beside  her  sister,  who  meanwhile  had  been  appointed  a  Professor  at 
the  Conservatoire. 

Since  the  day  when  Rachel  disappeared  from  the  stage — that  is, 
soon  after  1850 — the  tragic  muse  had  found  no  fitting  representative 
in  France,  as  no  candidate  for  classical  distinction  had  dared  to  pre- 
sent herself  before  the  public  in  the  parts  where  Rachel  had  been 
immortalised. 

This  state  of  stagnation  lasted  abouttwenty  years,  when  suddenly, 
in  1872,  a  Zaire  made  her  appearance — ^a  slender,  lissom,  fasci- 
nating Zaire,  who  uttered  Voltaire's  formal  lines  in  tones  of  incom- 
parable sweetness.  Here  is  a  true  tragedian  come  at  last !  thought 
every  dilettante.  The  Ph^dre  of  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bernhardt  (for 
it  was  she  who  startled  the  world  of  Paris)  was  indeed  too  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  attributes  of  her  Zaire  ;  still,  it  possessed  a 
special  charm  of  its  own.  This  new  PhMre  was  no  longer  the  proud 
wife  of  a  Greek  king,  defying  Venus  and  the  Olympian  gods.  She 
was  the  victim  of  a  moral  malaria,  a  soul  feeding  on  itself,  a  body 
worn  with  mental  suffering — a  PhMre,  if  not  the  typical  Ph^dre. 

The  declamation  of  the  new  artiste  was  irreproachable,  her  grace 
unequalled,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  success  was  soon  com- 
plete, especially  in  the  ripertoire  of  romantic  plays  such  as  Dona 
Sol  in  Hemanif  and  the  Queen  in  Muy  BlaSj  where  all  Sarah  Bem- 
hardt's  powers  of  fascination  and  realism  had  full  play.  She  excelled 
in  Toezzo-iinto  parts ;  but  the  tender  grace  with  which  she  was  able 
to  express  certain  kinds  of  love,  such  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle-Isle  or  that  of  Dona  Sol,  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  attempted 
a  more  forcible  style.  As  her  voice  was  not  naturally  powerful,  her 
high  tones  became  shrill,  harsh,  her  forced  declamation  degenerated 
into  rant ! 

The  critics,  jealous  of  her  rare  gifts,  gave  her  ample  warning,  put 
her  on  her  guard,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  quarrel  and  rupture  with 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise  arose,  and  thenceforth  Fedora,  Theodora,  and 
other  sensational  representations  of  physical  contortions,  took  the 
place  of  those  delicate  studies  of  character,  where  the  actress  had 
formerly  exhibited  such  exquisite  grace,  where  the  measured  tune- 
fulness of  her  accents  and  her  great  originality  had  been  so  justly 
admired. 

The  fatal  taste  for  money-making  and  for  foreign  enterprise, 
first  introduced  amongst  the  members  by  Rachel,  was  now  working 
its  worst  doings. 

In  this  rapid  and  cursory  glance  at  the  actors  and  actresses  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais  from  1645  to  our  days,  we  have  desired  not 
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only  to  recall  to  onr  readers  those  celebrated  personages  better 
known  in  France  than  elsewhere,  but  we  have  endeavoured  more  par- 
ticularly to  point  out  the  necessity  for  and  the  practical  utility  of 
Moli^re's  method  of  forming  the  *  company,'  the  practicality  of  the 
Societariat,  of  a  membership  which  in  fact  opened  a  door  between 
the  world  and  the  stage.  Gorneille  had,  with  Baron's  co-operation, 
formed  a  troupe — and  nothing  but  a  troupe.  The  task  of  founding 
the  Theatre  Franpais  devolved  on  Molidre.  When,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
toui  Paris  was  loud  in  welcoming  M.  Claretie  ^  to  the  Maison  de 
Sichelieu  (the  Academic),  it  was,  let  be  it  repeated,  as  much  in 
honour  of  the  Director  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise  as  of  the  author  of 
PierilUy  Une  DroUaaey  Lea  Voyages  Pariaiena,  Le  Dernier  Baiaer^ 
and  many  other  delightful  novels  fallen  some  years  ago  from  M. 
Glaretie's  pen. 

The  day  when  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  Due  d'Aumont,  in 
1780,  had  given  Mademoiselle  Clairon  the  benefit  of  their  support 
and  influence  in  putting  an  end  to  the  ahaurdea  rigueura  of  the 

*  Excommunication,'  was  only  separated  by  a  century  from  the  day 
when  Coquelin,  Delaunay,  and  Got  obtained,  as  *  Professors  at  the 
Conservatoire,'  not  as  ^  actors,'  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
The  election  of  the  *  head  administrator '  of  the  Theatre  Franpais  to 
a  seat  amoDg  the  ^  Forty '  of  the  Academic  is,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
hundred  years,  an  atonement  for  the  non-election  of  the  founder 
himself.  There  is  a  significance  in  thiaretour  de  justice  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

M.  Benan,  who  was  the  rScipiendaire  on  the  occasion  of  the  22nd 
of  February  last,  distinctly  alluded  to  the  literary  importance  and  social 
status  of  the  *  Maison  de  Moli^re ; '  and  it  is  by  his  masterly  summary 
of  a  subject  ^  given  in  outline  and  no  more '  through  these  imperfect 
pages  that  we  will  close.     '  La  Comedie  Franpaise,'  ^^  said  M.  Benan, 

*  et  ses  interets  sont  inseparables  de  ceux  de  I'esprit  Franpais.  lis  ont 
prospere  entre  vos  mains.  Votre  nomination.  Monsieur,  represente 
done  un  salut  de  notre  compagnie  a  la  votre,  gardienne  aussi  de  la 
langue  et  du  gout  de  la  nation.' 

Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 

*  M.  Claretie,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  forty-nine  years  of  age 
(an  exceptionally  early  age  for  such  a  distinction),  first  signalised  himself  in  1867  by  his 
articles  in  the  I^ain  Jaune  and  Diogene^  under  the  pseudonym  of  Olivier  Jallin.  He 
wrote  also  for  JJArtifU  and  LAveiwr  yiatumal.  He  made  his  first  mark  as  a 
noTelist  in  Za  Preue  by  writing  *  M.  de  Cupidon/  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
entertained  Badical  views,  but  these  were  soon  modified,  and  his  election  to  the 
Directorship  of  the  Th6ittre  Fran9ais  in  1887  completed  his  conversion.  His  address 
on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  the  Academy  was  in  accordance  with  the  place  where 
it  was  delivered,  and  shows  the  altered  tendency  of  his  opinions. 

'*  M.  Benan*s  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Claretie's  reception  at  the  Acad^mie 
Franpaise  on  the  22nd  Februaiy,  1889. 
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THE  APPEAL  AGAINST 
FEMALE  SUFFRAGE:    A   REPLY. 

L 

The  Protest  in  last  month's  number  of  this  Review,  signed  by  peer- 
esses and  other  ladies,  against  women's  suffrage  suggests  an  historical 
parallel.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  it  is 
well  known  that  Nonconformists  were  subject  to  many  humiliating 
disabilities.  They  were  liable  to  be  thrown  into  prison  if  they  came 
within  five  miles  of  a  corporate  town;  all  oflSces  of  honour  and 
emolument  were  closed  to  them ;  the  mere  holding  of  their  religious 
services  was  a  statutable  offence.  It  is  true  that  in  1772  the  Five 
Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were  more  savage  than  the  tenour 
of  public  opinion,  and  their  cruel  provisions  were  seldom  acted  upon ; 
but  while  they  remained  upon  the  statute  book  every  Noncon- 
formist held  his  freedom  upon  sufferance ;  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  repeal  these  laws,  and  with  this  object 
the  Nonconformist  Relief  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Its  supporters  began  to  be  confident  of  success ;  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  had  shown  themselves  very  favourably  disposed 
to  the  Bill ;  it  commanded  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  approved  by  public  opinion  outside  the  House.  The  opponents 
of  the  measure  almost  feared  that  further  resistance  would  be  fruit- 
less, when  their  position  was  suddenly  fortified  by  a  petition  from 
dissenting  ministers  praying  Parliament  to  maintain  all  the  dis- 
abilities to  which  they  and  their  brethren  were  subjected.  Burke 
held  these  petitioners  up  to  the  contempt  they  deserved  in  a  great 
speech :  *  Two  bodies  of  men,'  he  said,  *  approach  our  House  and 
prostrate  themselves  at  our  bar :  "  We  ask  not  honours,"  say  the 
one,  "  we  have  no  aspiring  wishes,  no  views  upon  the  purple ;  .  •  . 
we  pray,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  conscience,  that  we 
may  not  be  treated  as  vagrants  for  acting  agreeably  to  the  dictates 
of  internal  rectitude."  "  We,  on  the  contrary,"  say  the  Dissenters 
who  petition  against  Dissenters,  ^^  enjoy  every  species  of  indulgence 
we  can  wish  for ;  and,  as  we  are  content,  we  pray  that  others,  who 
are  not  content,  may  meet  with  no  relief." ' ' 

The  position  of  women  who  protest  in  favour  of  the  electoral 
»  Early  HUtory  of  Charles  Jame$  Fox,    By  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  pp.  448, 44». 
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disabilities  of  women  is  here  compressed  into  a  sentence.  ^  We  enjoy 
every  species  of  indulgence  we  can  wish  for ;  and,  as  we  are  content, 
we  pray  that  others,  who  are  not  content,  may  meet  with  no  relief.' 
The  Dissenters  who  petitioned  against  Dissenters  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  line  of  argument  usual  to  persons  in  their  position.  They 
were  not  opposed  to  toleration  or  to  religious  liberty,  but  they  feared 
that  more  wotQd  be  lost  than  would  be  gained  by  advances  in  the 
direction  of  the  Nonconformist  Belief  Bill.  That  which  would  be 
gained,  they  argued,  in  the  direction  of  toleration  and  freedom  of 
conscience  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  would  be  more  than  outweighed 
by  what  would' be  lost  through  the  encouragement  that  would  be 
given  to  Socinianism  and  other  heresies. 

The  ladies  who  sign  the  Nineteenth  Century  Protest  against  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  adopt  a  very  similar  attitude.  They  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  recent  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place  in  the  education  of  women,  or  to 
their  increased  activity  in  various  kinds  of  public  work.  '  All  these 
changes,'  they  say,  *  together  with  the  great  improvements  in  women's 
education  which  have  accompanied  them,  we  cordially  welcome.  But 
we  believe  that  the  emancipating  process  has  now  reached  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  physical  constitution  of  women.'  In  other  passages  they 
attribute  the  greatest  value  to  the  influence  of  women  in  politics, 
recognising  it  as  a  moral  force,  which  is  likely  to  grow  stronger  as 
the  results  of  the  improved  education  of  women  make  themselves 
felt.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  they,  with  some  want  of  humour, 
I  think,  asseverate  that  nothing  is  further  from  their  minds,  ^  than 
to  seek  to  depreciate  the  position  and  importance  of  women.'  To 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  women  conveys  a  height  and  depth 
and  breadth  of  condescension  which  is  difficult  to  measure.  A  lady 
last  year  at  Lucerne,  admiring  the  view  of  lake  and  mountains,  said 
in  a  similar  spirit,  ^  It  is  lovely :  my  daughter  says,  if  she  had  made 
it  herself  she  could  not  have  done  better.'  And  we  may  take  it  as 
a  grain  of  comfort,  that  the  writer  of  the  Protest  gives  her  sanction 
and  approval  to  the  scheme  of  creation.  She  ^  acknowledges  the  im- 
portance '  of  half  the  human  family ;  if  she  had  made  it  herself  she 
could  hardly,  perhaps,  have  done  better.  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  referring  to  a  speech  which  had  just  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster:  *The  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  acknowledged  in  the  handsomest  manner  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  a  human  being.'  The  hundred  and  four  ladies  have  ac- 
knowledged in  the  handsomest  way  ^  the  importance  of  women.'  Let 
us  inquire  a  little  in  detail  into  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  the 
Protest,  and  also  analyse  somewhat  the  list  of  names  by  which  the 
arguments  are  supported. 

The  Protest  8peaJi»4p  congratulatory  words  of  all  recent  changes 
which  have  given  extendi^  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  women. 
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Special  reference  is  made  to  improvements  in  edncation,  and  among 
other  subjects  mentioned  are  ^  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  insane, 
the  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  education  of  children :  in  all  these 
matters,  and  in  others  besides,  they  [women]  have  made  good  their 
claim  to  larger  and  more  extended  powers.  We  rejoice  in  it.'  Bat, 
on  reading  the  names  appended  to  the  Protest,  the  most  striking  fact 
about  them  is  that  hardly  any  out  of  the  hundred  and  four  ladies 
who  now  rejoice  in  these  changes  have  helped  them  while  their  issue 
was  in  any  way  doubtful.  They  hardly  deserve  even  to  be  called  the 
patrons  of  any  effort  to  improve  the  social,  legal,  or  educational 
position  of  women — unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
definition  of  the  word  *  patron ' :  *  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and, 
when  he  has  reached  the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ? '  A 
good  many  of  the  hundred  and  four  hardly  preserved  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  whilst  the  changes  they  now  rejoice  in  were  '  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water ; '  while  success  was  still  uncertain,  many  a  back- 
hander has  been  dealt  at  them  by  the  same  ladies  who  now  announce 
themselves  as  rejoicing  in  their  success.  Very  few  are  there,  among 
the  hundred  and  four,  who  moved  purse,  tongue,  or  pen  in  support 
of  these  changes  before  they  became  accomplished  facts.  This  is  the 
general  character  of  the  list  of  names.  But  let  it  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  exceptions,  chief  of  whom  is  the  lady  whose 
name  heads  the  list — ^the  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.  She 
has  been  a  constant,  a  generous,  and  an  outspoken  Mend  of  better 
education  for  women  of  all  classes.  There  are  other  exceptions,  but 
they  are  less  striking,  and  I  think  they  could  easily  |)e  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  women  to  whose  initiative  we  owe  the 
improvements  which  the  hundred  and  four  rejoice  iu,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Nineteenth  Centv/ry  list.  Work  for  others  is  one  of  the 
most  educating  influences  either  man  or  woman  can  have.  Professor 
Marshall  recently  said  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  CSo-operative 
Congress :  *  He  who  lived  and  worked  only  for  himself,  or  even  only 
for  himself  and  his  family,  led  an  incomplete  life.  To  complete  it 
he  needed  to  work  with  others  for  some  broad  and  high  aim.'  The 
women  who  have  worked  with  others  for  the  object  of  lifting  the 
lives  of  women  to  a  higher  level  educationally,  socially,  and  in* 
dustrially,  are  not  in  the  Nvneteenth  Century  Ust.  The  names  of 
the  women  to  whose  unselfish  and  untiring  labours  we  owe  what  has 
been  done  for  women  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  education, 
in  social  and  philanthropic  work,  in  proprietary  rights,  in  some  ap- 
proach towards  justice  as  regards  the  guardianship  of  children,  in 
opening  the  means  of  medical  education,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  for  an  excellent  reason:  they  support  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  duly  qualified  women.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  for  women  are  Miss  Estilj  Davies,  Miss  Clough, 
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Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Miss  Dorothea  Beale  of  CbeltenhaiQ,  Mrs. 
William  Grey,  Miss  Shirreffy  Miss  Buss,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Sniith  of 
Oxford.  They,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  to  whom 
the  girls  and  women  of  England  owe  a  revival  of  learning  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  with  us  in  the 
matter  of  the  franchise ;  so  are  the  Misses  Davenport  Hill,  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  Miss  Cons,  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Mrs.  Bright 
Lucas,  Mrs.  Barnett,  and  Miss  Irby,  as  representing  the  best  women's 
work  in  philanthropy  of  various  kinds ;  so  are  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Sophia  Jex  Blake,  Miss  Edith 
Pechey,  M.D.,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  women  who  have  helped  to 
open  the  medical  profession  to  women. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  list  of  names 
shows  that  it  contains  a  very  large  preponderance  of  ladies  to  whom 
the  lines  of  life  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  There  are  very  few 
among  them  of  the  women  who  have  had  to  face  the  battle  of  life 
alone,  to  earn  their  living  by  daily  hard  work.  Women  of  this  class 
generally  feel  the  injustice  of  their  want  of  representation.  The 
weight  of  taxation  falls  upon  them  just  as  if  they  were  men,  and 
they  do  not  see  why  representation  should  not  go  with  taxation  in 
their  case,  simply  because  their  physical  strength  is  less  than  that  of 
men.  No  one  proposes  to  relieve  them  of  fiscal  burdens  because  of 
*  the  limits  fixed  by  the  physical  constitution  of  women.'  A  lady  of 
the  class  to  which  I  refer  has  placed  her  case  before  me  in  a  letter 
which  she  permits  me  to  quote.     She  writes : — 

I  pay  rent  and  taxes  130/.  I  have  nothing  but  what  I  earn  by  painting,  teach- 
ing, and  writing,  and  naturally  have  to  work  exceedingly  hard.  My  stepmother 
and  I  let  oar  ground  floor  to  reduce  our  rent.  Now  here  is  the  absurdity.  Our 
lodger,  a  young  m&n  doing  absolutely  nothing  but  amuse  himself,  has  a  vote.  The 
owner  of  the  bouse,  working  early  and  late  (somewhat  useful,  I  hope,  in  her 
generation,  at  all  events,  not  useless)  because  she  is  a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  vote. 
Again,  I  may  vote  for  parish  guardians,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  but  for  an  M,P., 
of  whose  opinions  I  can  judge,  I  may  not  vote. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Nin^eteenth  Century  Protest  which  touches 
the  cogency  of  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  statement  like  this.  Equally 
unanswered  by  the  Protest  is  the  case  for  women's  suffrage  as  pre- 
sented by  those  women  who  are  employers  of  labour,  and  through 
whose  employment  a  number  of  men  became  qualified  to  vote.  It 
cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  the  means  of  making  an  intelligent 
choice  between  voting  for  this  candidate  or  that,  is  not  as  much 
within  the  reach  of  women  of  education  and  property,  as  within 
that  of  their  footmen,  ploughmen,  or  other  employes. 

A  large  part  of  the  Protest  is  directed  against  women  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  turmoil  of  political  life.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
voting  or  not  voting.  For  instance,  women  vote  in  school  board 
elections ;  but  they  can  please  themselves  about  taking  part  in  the 
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tunnoil  of  a  school  board  contest.  Thousands  of  women  vote  who 
keep  completely  clear  of  meetings,  canvassing,  committees,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  electioneering  machinery.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  do  not  vote  in  Parliamentary  elections,  bnt  they  are  invited 
and  pressed  by  all  parties  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  turmoil  of 
political  life.  Among  other  inconsistencies  of  the  protesting  ladies, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  them,  as  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  women's  political  associations,  encourage  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  ordinary  machinery  of  political  life,  although  they 
say  in  this  Protest  that  this  admission  would  be  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  society.  If  women  are  fit  to  advise,  convince,  and  per- 
suade voters  how  to  vote,  they  are  surely  also  fit  to  vote  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Nineteenih  Century  ladies 
state,  that  women  on  the  whole  *  are  without  the  materials  for  form- 
ing a  sound  judgment '  on  matters  of  constitutional  change,  why  are 
we  invited  by  these  same  ladies  to  form  our  unsound  judgments,  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  induce  others  to  share  them  ?  If  we  have  no 
materials,  or  insufficient  materials,  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  in 
politics,  we  should  not  be  invited  to  enrol  ourselves  in  Primrose 
Leagues,  or  in  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  or  in  the  Women's 
Liberal  Unionist  Association.  To  say  simultaneously  to  women,  ^  The 
materials  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  are  not  open  to  you,'  and 
'  We  beg  you  to  influence  electors  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  &te  of 
the  empire,'  is  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  One 
position  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned,  unless  these  ladies  have 
cultivated  with  unusual  skill  the  art  of  believing  two  contradictory 
things  at  the  same  time. 

The  Protest  against  women's  suffrage  has  no  doubt  been  called 
forth  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
to  an  important  place  as  a  practical  question  of  politics.  The 
hundred  and  four  ladies  attribute  this  almost  entirely  *  to  party  con- 
siderations of  a  temporary  character.'  To  my  mind,  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  far  too  narrow,  and  indicates  that  those  who  hold  it, 
whether  men  or  women,  are  wanting  in  the  knowledge  which  gives 
the  material  for  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
Far  more  influential  than  temporary  party  exigencies  in  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  public  on  the  question  of  women's  suffrage  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  1884.  One  who  is  not  a  Con- 
servative, but  a  Liberal,  has  explained  in  the  following  letter  how 
this  extension  of  the  suffrage  acted  on  his  judgment  in  the  matter : 

While  tbe  number  of  voters  was  comparatively  small,  I  consider  that  those 
voters  were  trustees  for  the  general  population,  lliis  was  pre-eminently  the  case 
before  the  first  Beform  BOli  but  it  continued  to  be  so  after  that  Bill  had  become 
law ;  there  could  be  no  justification  of  the  principle  of  giving  a  vote  to  101.  houses 
holders  and  not  to  poorer  folks,  except  the  assumption  that  a  vote  implied  a  trust 
to  be  exercised  by  the  better  educated  and  more  substantial  class  for  the 
good  of  all.    While  this  was  the  principle  of  legislation,  I  consider  that  there  was 
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no  wrong  committed  in  not  permitting  women  to  vote ;  the  question  was  simplj 
one  of  tlie  extent  of  a  trust,  and  my  own  opinion  used  to  be  that,  upon  the  whole, 
women  were  happier  and  the  government  of  the  country  better  carried  on  without 
the  admission  of  women  into  the  political  arena.  When,  however,  the  arbitrary 
10/.  line  was  done  away  with,  and  the  borough  franchise  made  to  extend  to  every 
man  who  had  anything  which  could  be  fairly  called  a  home,  this  view  of  trusteeship 
was  immensely  weakened,  and,  as  soon  as  the  vote  is  extended  beyond  boroughs,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will  be,'  I  consider  that  the  notion  of  a  man  as  a  voter  holding  a 
trust  for  his  neighbours  will  be  well-nigh  exploded  altogether.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  vote  wiU  not  be,  in  any  case,  a  trust,  and  an  important  one,  but  this  will  not  be 
its  chief  characteristic :  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be.  Consequently,  the 
question  of  female  suffrage  assumes,  to  my  mind,  an  aspect  which  it  never  had 
before.  If  a  woman  be  a  householder,  still  more  if  she  be  an  employer  of  labour 
and  one  through  whose  employment  a  number  of  men  possess  votes,  what  is  there 
in  the  mere  accident  of  sex  to  make  it  right  to  say  she  shall  have  no  political  in- 
fluence P  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire  that  married  women  should  vote.  This 
seems  to  me  undesirable  and  impossible.  The  husband  and  wife  must  be  one  in 
this  as  in  other  things.  But  when  the  woman  satisfies  every  condition  but  that  of 
sex,  then  it  seems  to  me  impossible  in  reason,  and  I  believe  it  will  soon  be  impos- 
sil>le  in  fact,  to  deprive  her  of  a  vote.  These,  in  brief,  are  the  opinions  which  I 
hold  on  the  subject  of  female  sufirage. 

What  has  acted  on  the  mind  and  judgment  of  the  writer  of  thiB 
letter  has  acted  on  the  mind  and  judgment  of  a  very  considerable 
section  of  the  public,  independent  of  party.  If  the  ladies  who  sign ,' 
this  Protest  were  rather  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  they  would  know  that  it  has  lost 
as  much  as  it  has  gained  by  mere  party  feeling.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  found  that  the  one  argument  the  friends  of 
women's  suffrage  cannot  answer  has  been :  ^  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
theoretically :  but  I  shall  never  support  you,  because,  if  women  had 
votes,  my  party  would  be  beaten  at  the  election.'  It  is  a  little  prema- 
ture to  speculate  on  which  side  the  preponderance  of  the  female  vote 
would  be  given,  the  faculty  of  being  all  of  one  opinion  being  denied 
to  women;  but  the  fears  of  one  party  that  the  women  will  be 
against  them  are  as  great  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  women's 
suffrage  as  the  hopes  of  the  other  that  the  women  will  support 
them  are  helpful  to  it. 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  we  ought  to  look  at  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  on  this  question.  And  it  appears  that 
there,  the  party  wire-pullers  on  both  sides  are  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  women's  suffrage.  I  do  not  cite  the  opinion  of 
our  friends  in  this  matter,  but  I  quote  from  a  statement  recently 
forwarded  to  the  Tvmea  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  He  is  not  always 
accurate  in  what  he  writes  on  this  subject ;  but  he  appended  to  his 
letter  an  account  of  women's  suffrage  in  America  drawn  up  by  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  hand ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  his  confidence  was  misplaced.     This  writer 

>  Written  in  August  18S4. 
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ennmerated  among  the  thin^  that  have  checked  the  progress  of 
women's  suffrage  in  America,  the  fact  that  the  party  wire-pullers 
were  against  it.     He  says : — 

One  circumfitance  to  be  noted  is  that  legislation  in  this  coantry  is  largely  under 
the  control  of  professional  politicians,  averse  to  new  questions  and  new  classes  of 
Toters,  as  tending  to  disairange  the  political  machinery  and  to  biiog  new  party 
leaders  to  the  front. 

The  ^  party,  nothing  but  party '  politician  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  America,  looks  with  distrust  on  women's  suffrage.  Women  would 
be  an  unknown  quantity,  less  amenable  to  party  discipline,  less  ex- 
pectant of  party  loaves  and  fishes,  and  consequently  less  obedient  to 
'  the  party  whip  than  the  present  electorate.  They  might  take  the 
bit  in  their  mouth  and  insist  on  voting  in  a  way  inconvenient  to  their 
party  on  temperance,  and  on  matters  of  religion  and  morals.  These 
fears  tell  against  us  very  heavily,  and  we  cannot  allay  them ;  because 
the  fear  that  women  will  be  independent  and  will  dare  to  vote  for 
what  they  think  is  right,  whether  the  professional  politician  likes  it  or 
not,  is,  in  our  minds,  not  a  fear,  but  a  hope,  and  a  hope  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  we  are  working  for.  If  women's  suffrage  should  tend 
to  strengthen  the  group,  which  exists  in  every  constituency,  of  the 
voters  whose  political  views  are  not  dictated  to  them  from  a  central 
office  in  Parliament  Street  or  Victoria  Street,  but  are  the  result  of 
independent  thought,  study  of  facts,  and  conscientious  obedience  to 
moral  considerations,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance  which 
party  will  gain  or  lose  by  the  female  vote ;  all  parties  will  be  the 
better  for  it. 

The  statement  implied,  rather  than  definitely  affirmed,  by  the 
hundred  and  four  ladies,  that  women's  suffrage  owes  its  present  posi- 
tion to  the  ^  passing  needs  of  party  organisation,'  receives  a  curious 
commentary  from  a  passage  in  another  paper  in  the  same  number  of 
this  Beview.  !Ktr.  E.  Dicey,  in  his  ^  Ethics  of  Political  Lying,'  quotes 
four  men  whose  standard  of  veracity  was  as  high  in  public  as  in 
private  life.  After  a  line  of  argument  which  may  be  condensed  into 
David's  sweeping  and  admittedly  hasty  assertion  that  all  men  are 
liars,  he  adds :  ^  Still  it  is  not  true  to  say  all  public  men  do  this. 
There  have  been  men,  such  as  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Fawcett, 
and  Lord  Iddesleigh,  who  would  never  for  any  party  gain,  or  still 
less  for  any  personal  object,  have  consented  to  tell  a  falsehood. 
There  are  such  men  still  in  either  party,  and  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence they  command  show  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  the 
obligation  to  speak  the  truth  is  recognised  as  binding,  even  if  it  is 
not  always  obeyed.' 

Two  out  of  the  four  men  named  as  examples  of  political  honesty 
and  comparative  independence  of  party  thraldom,  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  were  constant  and  courageous  supporters  of  women' . 
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suffirage.  It  is  through  the  personal  influence  of  men  like  this  that  the 
subject  has  won  its  way  to  its  present  position,  far  more  than  through 
any  party  manceuvring.  Up  to  the  present,  Hhe  party,'  whether 
Liberal,  Conservative,  or  Badical,  has  given  women's  suffrage  more 
kicks  than  halfpence ;  but  we  have  received  invaluable  help  from  the 
best  and  most  independent  men  of  all  parties.  In  this  connection 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  men  who  have  had 
the  most  formative  influence  on  the  current  of  thought,  political  and 
otherwise,  in  England  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  sup- 
ported the  political  enfranchisement  of  women.  A  cause  that  has 
been  supported  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  stands  on 
something  stronger  than  ^  the  passing  needs  of  party  organisation.' 

It  was  natural  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Protest  should  make 
the  most  of  a  subject  on  which  the  supporters  of  women's  suffrage 
are  not  at  one :  viz.  the  admission  or  the  exclusion  of  married 
women.  The  party  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  is. 
seldom  in  absolute  harmony  upon  the  extent  of  the  change  which 
they  demand.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Eeform  Bills  of  1832, 
1867,  and  1884  would  have  liked,  far  better  than  these  gradual 
extensions,  to  have  leapt  at  once  to  universal  suffrage.  But  our 
national  habit  in  these  things  is  to  go  slowly,  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  be  sure  of  a  firm  foothold  in  one  place  before  we  go  on  to 
another.  Both  the  Bills  for  women's  suffrage  that  were  introduced 
this  session  were  drawn  in  this  spirit :  they  would  have  enfranchised 
those  women  who  have  already  received  the  municipal,  county 
council,  and  school  board  suffrages ;  i.e.  single  women  and  widows 
who  are  householders,  property  owners,  and  otherwise  fulfil  the 
conditions  imposed  by  law  on  male  electors. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  ladies  think  that  these  Bills  would 
*  enfranchise  large  numbers  of  women  leading  immoral  lives,'  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  excluding  wives,  would  shut  out  those  women 
*who,  as  a  rule,  have  passed  through  more  of  the  practical  ex- 
periences of  life  than  the  unmarried.'  Both  these  statements  invite 
comment.  By  the  words  *  large  numbers  of  women  leading  immoral 
lives,'  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ladies  refer  to  some  women  who 
might  become  qualified  to  vote  under  the  lodger  franchise.  Among 
'  the  materials  for  forming  a  sound  judgment '  in  this  matter  are  the 
following  facts,  which  are  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  female  intellect. 
Two  consecutive  years'  residence  in  the  same  apartments,  and  also 
personal  application  to  be  placed  upon  the  Parliamentary  register 
are  required  of  any  one  claiming  the  lodger  franchise.  These  con- 
ditions have,  as  regards  the  male  sex,  made  this  franchise  almost  a 
dead  letter:  for  example,  in  the  borough  of  Blackburn,  with  13,000 
electors,  only  fifteen  men  vote  under  the  lodger  franchise.  In  most 
constituencies  the  lodgers  are  an  absolutely  insignificant  fraction  of 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  149.  H 
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the  whole  body  of  electors.  The  conditions  which  prevent  men 
lodgers  from  becoming  electors  wonld  be  even  more  effective  in 
preventing  women  lodgers,  of  the  unhappy  class  referred  to,  from 
getting  upon  the  register.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  class  of 
most  respectable  and  worthy  women  who  live  in  lodgings,  such  as 
teachers  and  others  engaged  in  education,  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  demanded,  and  would  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  electorate. 

Foreigners  often  talk  of  English  hypocrisy ;  and  this  bugbear 
about  women's  suffrage  rendering  it  possible  for  an  immoral  woman 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  appears  an  excellent  example  of 
it.  How  long  has  a  stainless  moral  character  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  exercising  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  ?  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  no  moral  iniquity  disqualifies  a  man  from  voting,  that  men 
of  known  bad  character  not  only  vote  but  are  voted  for,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  accept  as  genuine  the  objection  to  women's  suffrage  based 
on  the  possibility  of  an  immoral  woman  voting.  In  times  gone  by 
women  of  this  character  had  more  political  power  than  any  other 
women.  The  mistresses  of  kings  and  of  their  ministers  have  often 
been  centres  of  political  power.  But  the  modem  democratic  move- 
ment of  society  has  modified  this  state  of  things  ;  there  is  a  transfer  of 
political  power  from  the  Perrerses  and  the  Du  Barrys  to  the  humbler 
but  more  self-respecting  women  who  worthily  represent  the  true 
womanhood  of  the  country.  Who  can  say,  if  women's  suffrage  were 
carried,  that  the  new  electors  would  not  be  of  a  character  calculated 
to  raise,  rather  than  depress,  the  moral  level  of  the  constituencies  to 
which  they  belong  ? 

The  next  objection  of  the  hundred  and  four  is  that,  if  wives  are 
excluded,  those  who  would  be  shut  out  are  women  *  who  have,  as  a 
rule,  passed  through  more  of  the  practical  experiences  of  life  than 
the  unmarried  ; '  whilst  if  they  are  included,  *  changes  of  enormous 
importance,  which  have  never  been  adequately  considered,  would  be 
introduced  into  home  life.'  The  editor  echoes,  and  in  echoing 
magnifies,  the  fear  here  implied,  for  he  *  submits '  that  ladies  should 
*  for  once '  come  forward  and  signify  publicly  their  *  condemnation  of 
the  scheme  now  threatened,'  ^  in  order  to  save  the  quiet  of  home  life 
from  total  disappearance.'  He  must  be  very  unhappy  if  he  feels  that 
the  quiet  of  home  life  depends  for  its  existence  on  an  Act  of  Parliament.' 
The  quiet  of  home  life,  for  those  who  are  blessed  with  what  deserves 
to  be  called  a  home,  is  one  of  those  things  that  *  looks  on  tempests 
and  is  never  shaken.'    Love  is  said  to  laugh  at  locksmiths.    I  think 

'  He  does  fwt  feel  that  the  existing  quiet  of  home  life  depends  upon  any  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  he  does  feel  that  such  an  act  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  friends  desire 
would  fatally  injure  it.  For  it  would  give  a  colourable  pretext  to  the  wire-pullers 
and  agitators  of  all  political  factions  to  intrude  wherever  there  was  a  vote  to  be 
struggled  and  wrangled  after,  and  into  countless  homes  now  happily  free  from  them 
and  their  squabbles. — [Ed.] 
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he  will  survive  women's  suffrage.  The  ladies,  however,  have  stated 
their  case  with  more  moderation :  they  mention  the  undoubted  fact 
that  married  women  must  either  be  included  or  excluded  in  any 
women's  suffrage  Bill:  if  they  are  excluded,  many  of  the  best 
women  will  be  shut  out ;  if  they  are  included,  changes  will  be  intro- 
duced into  home  life  which  have  not  been  adequately  considered. 
For  my  own  part,  it  has  always  seemed  for  many  reasons  right  to 
recognise  this,  and  therefore  to  support  the  measures  which  would 
enfranchise  single  women  and  widows,  and  not  wives  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  husbands.  The  case  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  who  are  standing  alone  and  bearing  the  burden  of  citizenship 
as  ratepayers  and  taxpayers,  seems  unanswerable.  If  we  have  house- 
hold suffrage,  let  the  head  of  the  house  vote,  whether  that  head  be 
a  man  or  a  woman.  The  enfranchisement  of  wives  is  an  altogether 
different  question.  The  enfranchisement  of  single  women  and 
widows  gives  electoral  power  to  a  class  who  are  in  a  position  of  social 
and  financial  independence.  To  give  these  women  votes  would  be  a 
change  in  their  political  condition,  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
their  social,  industrial,  and  pecuniary  position.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  with  wives.  If  they  were  enfranchised,  the  effect,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  himdred,  would  be  to  give  two  votes  to  the 
husband.  Wives  are  bound  by  law  to  obey  their  husbands.  No 
other  class  in  the  community  is  in  this  position,  and  it  seems  in- 
expedient to  allow  political  independence  (which  would  only  be 
nominal)  to  precede  actual  independence.  The  legal  position  of  a 
married  woman  has  changed  considerably  in  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendence, but  the  change  is,  after  all,  only  partial  (it  is  not  argued 
here  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  complete);  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  change  in  political  status  should  always  be  attendant  on  a 
corresponding  and  preceding  change  in  the  social  and  legal  status. 
The  limitation  of  female  suffrage  to  those  women  not  under  cover- 
ture would  no  doubt  exclude  from  representation  many  women  of 
high  character  and  capacity.  A  similar  objection  can  be  made  to 
every  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
if  the  Bill  lately  before  Parliament  were  carried,  no  set  of  women 
would  be  definitely  and  permanently  excluded,  as  at  present  all 
women  are.  Marriage  is  to  nearly  all  women  a  state  either  of  expe- 
rience or  of  expectation.  There  would  be  a  constant  passing  to  and 
fro,  from  the  ranks  of  the  represented  and  the  unrepresented,  and 
consequently  the  closest  identity  of  interest  would  exist  between 
them.  In  this  way  the  direct  representation  of  some  women  would 
become  the  indirect  representation  of  all  women.  Many  valued 
friends  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  movement  take  a  different  view, 
and  urge  that  we  should  seek  to  remove  the  disability  of  coverture 
simultaneously  with  the  disability  of  sex ;  and  that  to  exclude  married 
women  is  to  place  a  slight  upon  marriage.     Others,  with  whom  I 

h2 
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sympathise,  believe  ibis  to  be  a  mistaken  view;  as  regards  tbe 
alleged  slight  on  marriage,  married  women  never  discovered  that 
they  were  insulted  when  their  single  or  widowed  sisters  were  en- 
trusted with  the  school  board,  municipal,  and  county  council  suffrages. 
It  is  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  our  previous  experience  of  women's 
suffrage  that  it  will  probably  be  found  best  to  proceed  in  the  future. 
In  conclusion,  the  ladies  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Protest  may 
be  reminded  that  the  friends  of  women's  suflrage  value  the  woman- 
liness of  women  as  much  as  themselves.  True  womanliness  grows 
and  thrives  on  whatever  strengthens  the  spontaneity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  character  of  women.  Women,  for  instance,  are  more 
womanly  in  England,  where  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mary  Carpen- 
ter have  taught  them  how  women's  work  ought  to  be  done,  than  they 
are  in  Spain,  where  they  accept  the  masculine  standard  in  matters  of 
amusement  and  go  in  crowds  to  see  a  bull-fight.  The  most  un- 
feminine  of  Euglish  women  are  to  be  found  in  those  classes  which 
are  either  so  high  or  so  low  in  the  social  scale  as  to  have  been 
comparatively  little  influenced  by  the  emancipating  process  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  They  set  their  ideas  of  pleasure  and  amusement  by 
the  masculine,  not  by  the  feminine  standard.  At  the  top  of  the 
social  scale,  these  women  (who  are  bad  imitations  of  men)  go  on  the 
turf,  practise  various  kinds  of  sport,  or  if  they  do  not  kill  with  their 
own  hands,  stand  by  and  see  others  kill  pheasants  in  a  battue,  or 
pigeons  at  Hurlingham.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  there 
are  women  whose  feminine  instincts  are  so  little  developed  that 
betting  and  drinking  are  their  chief  enjoyments.  These  are  the 
really  unfeminine  women.  We  do  not  want  women  to  be  bad  imita- 
tions of  men  ;  we  neither  deny  nor  minimise  the  differences  between 
men  and  women.  The  claim  of  women  to  representation  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  those  differences.  Women  bring  something  to  the 
8er\^ice  of  the  state  different  from  that  which  can  be  brought  by  men. 
Let  this  fact  be  frankly  recognised  and  let  due  weight  be  given  to  it 
in  the  representative  system  of  the  country. 

MiLLiCEXT  Garrett  Fawcett. 
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II. 

It  has  been  no  secret  to  the  supporters  of  woman  suffirage  that  a 
section  of  prominent  women  in  London  society  have  remained  uncon- 
vinced by  the  arguments  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women ;  but 
their  opposition  long  remained  of  so  indefinite  and  nebulous  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  obviously  difficult  to  grapple  with  it.  Now  that 
they  have  written  an  appeal  and  stated  their  objections  in  clear, 
straightforward  language,  and  signed  their  names  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  more ;  now  that  they  have  entered  the  lists  to  fight, 
not  for,  but  against  the  extension  of  political  rights  to  their  own  sex, 
it  is  possible  to  gauge  their  strength,  to  test  their  reasoning  powers, 
to  place,  indeed,  once  more  before  the  public  the  reasons  j:>ro  and  con 
the  most  absorbing  and  important  movement  of  the  century.  Those 
who  have  spoken  and  written  repeatedly  on  this  subject  for  the  last 
dozen  years  have  a  feeling  of  hesitation  and  shyness  at  being  obliged 
to  use  the  same  arguments  again  and  again,  and  to  bring  but  little 
fresh  fuel  to  feed  the  furnace  of  public  opinion ;  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  through  the  appeal  with  care  to  find  that  the  opponents 
of  further  progress  have  simply  burnished  up  the  old  weapons  and 
sharpened  the  time-worn  steel.  No  new  artillery  of  novel  design  makes 
necessary  the  reconstruction  of  fortress  or  line  of  defence ;  the  only 
real  difierence,  and  it  is  of  importance  in  politics  as  in  war,  is  that 
the  sharpshooters  and  freelances  who  for  long  carried  on  a  war  of  chance 
encounters  and  night  surprises  now  find  themselves  in  possession  of  an 
important  fortress,  and  instead  of  devising  a  telling  attack,  they  have 
to  maintain  their  hard-won  position  and  repulse  an  apparently  formid- 
able assault. 

We  have  to  thank  these  ladies  for  their  approval  of  the  reforms 
that  have  been  already  carried,  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  their 
acceptance  of  accomplished  facts.  And  yet  with  the  honourable 
exception  of  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  whose  name,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  exceptional  weight,  they  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
it  is  not  in  this  list  that  we  find  the  names  of  the  women  who  have 
given  time  and  energy  and  money  to  carry  these  reforms.  It  is 
notorious  that  those  women  who  have  the  best  right  to  speak  for 
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their  sex,  as  they  have  already  made  many  and  great  sacrifices  for  it, 
have  again  and  again  signed  memorials  and  petitions  in  favour  of 
woman  snffirage,  pleading  that  their  just  work  was  made  difficult,  and 
even  in  the  end  was  bnt  inefficiently  accomplished,  because  they  had 
no  vote  to  legalise  their  proceedings  and  facilitate  its  accomplish- 
ment. These  ladies  take  xxgon  themselves  to  say  the  time  has  come 
to  arrest  all  further  progress  ;  ignoring  the  fact  that  as  the  old  bonds 
and  fetters  fall  away  from  women's  limbs  new  requirements  arise,  new 
possibilities  open  out  before  them,  and  careers  that  but  a  short 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  seemed  far  out  of  their  reach 
now  open  before  them  and  seem  to  call  able  and  well-educated  women 
to  fill  posts  for  which  their  training  has  fitted  them. 

While  men  have  been  considering  the  danger  to  society  of  allow- 
ing women  to  take  the  first  step  that  is  said  to  cost  so  much,  that 
step  and  many  others  have  been  quietly  taken,  and  women  have 
already  half  climbed  the  ladder.  But  can  any  position  be  more  use- 
less and  illogical  than  that  of  a  person  who  having  half  climbed  a 
ladder  is  told  to  pause,  to  remain  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  to 
forego  the  object  with  which  the  climb  was  undertaken?  Ladies  of 
intellect  and  social  standing  can  always  make  their  voices  heard,  can 
always  write  to  the  papers  and  magazines,  can  command  the  sympathy 
and  attention  of  public  men  whenever  they  feel  they  receive  less 
than  justice.  But  the  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  aspire  to  help 
those  other  women  whose  lives  are  spent  in  humble  toil,  whose  work 
is  ill  paid,  whose  education  has  been  defective  or  entirely  neglected. 
They  wish  to  see  women's  power  and  influence  more  evenly  divided, 
more  fairly  distributed.  They  wish  women  to  vote  because  they  are 
different  from  men,  and  because  no  alteration  of  laws,  or  customs,  or 
social  habits  will  make  them  the  same  as  men. 

The  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  do  not  believe  in  indirect 
representation  under  any  circumstances,  but  least  of  all  when  the  in- 
flux of  women  into  the  labour  market  brings  them,  whether  they  will 
it  or  no,  into  competition  with  those  whose  interests  and  capacities 
are  different;  it  is  not  the  Woman  Suffrage  Societies  that  have 
brought  about  this  great  social  change.  A  man  is  no  longer  expected, 
even  in  well-to-do  middle-class  society,  to  support  his  adult  sisters 
and  daughters  as  well  as  his  wife  and  infant  chUdren.  The  societies, 
accepting  the  new  state  of  things,  wish  to  protect  the  earnings  of 
these  women,  to  teach  them  self-reliance,  to  help  them  in  the  only 
way  human  beings  can  be  efficiently  helped — shown  how  to  help 
themselves. 

It  is  strange  that  the  vote  should  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
necessarily  a  masculine  adjunct.  It  was  certainly  originally  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  opinions  of  the  quiet,  orderly  citizen,  instead  of 
leaving  power  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  and  warlike.  The  citizen 
may  be  ill  or  crippled,  inmioral  or  sentimental,  illiterate  or  drunken. 
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Trithout  risking  his  right  to  vote ;  and  women  will  always  resent 
having  their  claim  to  vote  denied  because  individuals  among  them 
may  sufifer  from  any  or  all  of  these  disadvantages.  No  reliable  sub- 
stitute for  a  vote  has  ever  been  invented,  or  is  likely  to  be  discovered 
in  the  future.  A  vote  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  It  is  as  useful  as  a  lever  to  lift  a  weight,  or  as  a  key  to  open 
a  door,  but  has  in  itself  no  intrinsic  value.  Women  do  not  imagine  ' 
that  the  Millennium  will  have  been  attained  when  some  or  indeed  all 
of  them  have  votes ;  but  as  long  as  they  have  no  votes  they  risk  the 
loss  of  all  those  improvements  in  the  position  of  their  sex  for  which 
they  have  toiled  so  unremittingly.  People  without  votes  who 
deliberately  say  they  do  not  want  them  are  like  a  crowd  standing 
outside  a  concert-hall,  eager  to  hear  every  note  of  the  music,  refusing 
to  take  the  key  and  unlock  the  door  so  that  they  may  enter,  and  yet 
triumphantly  pointing  out  to  those  who  advise  the  use  of  that  simple 
implement  that,  the  windows  being  partly  open,  faint  echoes  of  the 
melody  reach  them  now  and  again  if  they  listen  with  sufficient 
attention. 

We  are  told  again  and  again  that  society  rests  ultimately  on  force, 
and  women,  in  the  willing  tribute  they  pay  to  brave,  strong,  and  cou- 
rageous men,  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  more  than  half  the 
men  of  every  European  country,  even  in  these  days  of  compulsory 
military  service,  have  to  stand  aside  and  relegate  the  actual  defence 
of  their  country  to  those  who  can  most  efficiently  perform  it.  Wo- 
men will  always  have  to  stand  aside,  and  while  battle  wages  give, 
like  every  other  citizen,  money  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war ;  and  for 
their  own  special  contribution,  that  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  that 
has  become  so  much  more  efficient  and  valuable  since  science  and 
hospital  experience  and  technical  training  of  the  best  kind  have 
developed  their  finest  faculties.  If  the  men  had  not  some  special 
sphere — that  of  war — in  which  nature  has  intended  that  they  shall 
specially  excel,  they  would  not  be  the  equals  but  the  inferiors  of 
women,  who  have  other  spheres  equally  necessary,  for  which  they  and 
they  alone  are  indispensable. 

But  there  are  other  great  facts  of  life  besides  force  which  are  of 
equally  paramount  importance.  One  of  these  great  facts  is,  that  every 
mother  who  brings  a  child  into  the  world  risks  her  life  in  that  most 
necessary  beginning  of  all  existence ;  and  surely,  if  men  take  so  much 
credit  for  endangering  their  lives  in  war,  this  should  not  be  forgotten  or 
ignored  in  calculating  the  services  the  two  sexes  severally  give  to  society. 
Again,  while  we  say  that  society  restfi  ultimately  on  force,  we  also  say 
with  equal  truth  and  cogency  that  society  rests  on  work.  The  problems 
connected  with  the  labour  question  are  most  urgent  and  pressing,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  solve  them  without  taking  woman  into 
account.  Women's  home  work  has  always  been  unpaid,  whether  well 
or  ill-performed,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  in  past  times  been  quite 
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as  oflen  well  done,  and  been  qnite  as  f ondamental  a  part  of  civilised 
life,  as  the  paid  labour  of  men.  But  every  census  shows  that  more 
women  enter  the  paid  labour  market  year  by  year. 

The  main  causes  are,  the  preponderance  of  female  compared  to 
male  population  owing  to  emigration,  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
household  implements  that  lighten  indoor  work,  the  co-operative  ten- 
dencies of  city  life  that  cause  baking,  washing,  dressmaking,  and 
upholstering  to  be  done  outside ;  and  more  especially  the  increased 
orderliness  and  propriety  of  English  life  that  enables  women  to  go 
and  come  in  the  streets  and  public  conveyances  without  fear  of  insult 
or  assault.  The  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  has 
deprived  thousands  of  women  of  the  necessity  for  household  toil ;  but 
education  and  increased  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  public  work 
draw  these  same  women,  if  not  in  the  first,  then  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, into  busy  useful  lives,  giving  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  If,  then,  society  rests  on  labour, 
and  women  contribute  more  and  more  to  that  labour,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  voice  in  all  labour  laws  and 
regulations,  and  in  all  social  questions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  most  crying  injustices  from  which 
women  suffer  may  be  removed  by  a  Parliament  of  men,  elected  only 
by  men ;  but  women  have  had  to  complain  in  the  past  more  of  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  men  in  regard  to  labour  legislation  than 
of  their  unfairness  or  injustice.  They  have  repeatedly  attempted 
by  legislation  to  prevent  women  from  working  in  the  most  difiicult 
and  exhausting  fields  of  labour.  The  result  has  been  merely  to 
reduce  their  wages  and  increase  their  hours  of  work  in  the  unre- 
stricted employments ;  whereas,  had  men  invited  the  co-operation  of 
women  in  trades  unions  as  well  as  in  legislation,  it  is  probable  their 
efforts  would  have  been  better  directed,  and  have  borne  good  fruit 
for  men  and  women  alike.  Moreover,  all  trade  legislation  undertaken 
by  men  alone  is  open  to  the  accusation,  often,  unfortunately,  too 
well  founded,  of  restricting  women's  labour,  not  in  the  most  irksome, 
but  in  the  best-paid  posts. 

Were  men  of  their  own  free  will  to  remove  all  the  unjust  laws  of 
which  women  complain,  they  would  find  they  had  removed  all  the 
barriers  to  feminine  emancipation  invented  in  the  past  to  shut 
women  out  from  wage-earning  and  public  life.  They  would  find 
women  placed  immediately  in  such  a  position  of  social  and  economic 
equality  with  men,  that  to  withhold  merely  the  vote  would  be  illo- 
gical and  inconvenient.  We  have  one  great  proof  in  England  that 
legislation  in  this  direction  has  not  gone  faster  than  public  wants 
and  opinions.  When  the  law  allowed  women  to  become  guardians 
of  the  poor,  excellent  women  of  character  were  ready  at  once  to 
occupy  the  posts.  When  the  law  allowed  women  to  become  members 
of  School  Boards,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  suitable  candi- 
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dates.  When  women  can  vote,  they  do  vote,  in  ever^increasing 
nnmbers.  They  have  never  yet  shirked  the  responsibility  once  it 
has  been  imposed,  and,  though  Mr.  Labouchere  may  say  not  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  wants  a  vote,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  well- 
ascertained  facts  to  point  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

One  of  the  grave  disadvantages  about  substituting  feminine  influ^ 
ence  for  feminine  votes  is  the  extremely  demoralising  effect  it  has 
always  had  on  men's  characters  to  find  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity entirely  dependent  on  them  for  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Men  are  but  human,  and  while  they  never  fail  to  taunt  lady  can- 
vassers with  working  most  heartily  for  the  best^lookiug  candidate, 
they  must  be  aware  that  the  personal  charms  of  the  women  who  ask 
them  for  help  and  protection  have  much  more  to  do  with  securing 
their  attention  and  devotion  than  such  an  abstract  consideration  as 
justice. 

We  are  anxious  to  relieve  men  of  this  responsibility,  and  provide 
members  of  Parliament,  through  the  ballot-box,  with  a  means  of  im- 
partially carrying  out  the  ascertained  wishes  of  their  feminine  con- 
stituents, whether  old  or  young,  ill-favoured  or  fair  to  look  upon. 

It  is  really  an  interesting  study  to  notice  how  every  argument 
used  to  delay  the  enfranchisement  of  working  men  and  farm 
labourers  reappears  to  do  duty  against  women.  How  often  has  the 
question  been  asked,  ^  What  does  Hodge  know  about  finance  and 
foreign  policy,  colonial  affairs  and  commercial  interests  ? ' 

The  fact  is,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  in  England  that  to  in- 
sure eveiy  class  obtaining  justice  every  class  must  be  directly  repre- 
sented ;  and  that,  while  we  pay  large  salaries  to  specialists  to  look 
after  these  great  questions,  we  cannot  have  too  wide  an  opinion  from 
the  people  as  a  whole  on  the  main  principles  that  are  to  guide  our 
life  as  a  nation.  Woman  may  never  be  intellectually  fitted  for  the 
position  of  minister  of  the  Crown  or  ambassador,  though  with  her 
present  rate  of  progress  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  attempt 
to  predict  exactly  how  far  she  will  go ;  but  that  does  not  affect  one 
way  or  the  other  her  right  to  vote,  or  the  right  of  the  nation  to  have 
her  recorded  opinion  on  every  question  with  which  she  is  familiar. 
Why  should  she  sit  on  a  School  Board,  and  in  that  capacity  make  re- 
commendations to  the  Government  on  the  Education  Code,  and  yet 
when  that  same  Code  is  before  Parliament  have  no  power  to  support 
its  provisions  or  secure  its  rejection  ?  Why  should  she  sit  on  boards 
of  guardians,  and  after  visiting  pauper  schools,  and  planning  perhaps 
some  new  scheme  that  will  turn  our  most  hopeless  and  wretched 
population  into  valuable  bread-winners,  yet  have  no  influence  with 
Parliament  to  get  that  scheme  carried  into  effect  ? 

We  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  allow  such  a  potent  moral  influ- 
ence as  that  of  women  to  lie  fallow.  It  is  very  well  to  call  it  a  re- 
serve force,  but  a  reserve  force  that  is  never  to  be  put  into  action  is 
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of  small  practical  valae.  We  think  the  time  has  come  when  that 
moral  influence  must  be  both  organised  and  put  in  action.  In  old 
times,  when  population  was  scattered  and  manners  were  patriarchal, 
individual  charity  and  personal  influence  could  work  wonders.  With 
our  vast  cities  and  ever-increasing  complication  of  interests  and 
industries,  combination  of  influence  and  co-operation  in  good  works 
have  become  absolutely  necessary,  unless  the  feminine  element  is  to 
be  entirely  eliminated.  Men  are  going  forward  so  fast,  that  the  rift 
between  the  sexes  will  become  wider  if  women  are  to  continue  work- 
ing on  the  old  lines  and  never  take  a  step  in  advance.  The  choice 
is  not  between  going  on  and  standing  still,  it  is  between  advancing 
and  retreating. 

The  practical  difficulties  that  beset  the  question  of  dividing 
women  into  electors  and  non-electors  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
same  division  among  men.  It  is  equally  objectionable  to  base  the 
suffrage  on  marriage  or  no  marriage,  as  it  is  on  property  or  no 
property.  But  this  molehill  that  seems  such  a  mountain  can  easily 
be  swept  aside  by  practical  persons.  The  nation,  we  believe,  would 
like  to  make  an  experiment  in  woman  suffrage  by  enfranchising  a 
limited  number  and  then  judging  of  the  result  before  going  further. 
We  believe  the  experiment  will  be  successful,  and  will  prove  a  pre- 
cedent for  future  legislation  whatever  the  section  of  women  selected 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  women  themselves  on  this  point  only  proves  how  keen  they 
are  to  take  a  responsible  part  in  the  national  life,  and  directly 
contradicts  the  supposed  apathy  that  is  said  to  exist. 

The  appeal  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  male  attack  on  woman 
suffrage,  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  condescend  to  discuss  which  political 
party  will  momentarily  benefit  by  the  passing  of  a  Suffrage  Bill  into 
law.  For  this  we  are  duly  thankful.  These  ladies  seem  to  consider 
that  the  question  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  they  take 
the  best  possible  means  for  remedying  the  want  by  raising  afresh 
this  controversy,  in  a  way  that  has  called  forth  an  echo  in  almost 
every  periodical  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  controversy  that  we  fear.  We  passed  successfully 
through  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  we  have  languished 
through  years  of  indifference  and  neglect ;  and,  just  when  we  thought 
the  public  tired  with  our  innumerable  meetings  and  bored  with 
signing  our  petitions — when  we  were  beginning  to  think  that  every 
one  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  that  the  kindest  and  most  judicious 
course  for  us  to  pursue  would  be  to  take  every  opportunity  in  Par- 
liament of  getting  the  matter  settled  once  and  for  all — we  are  re- 
freshed and  invigorated  by  being  told  that  more  information  is 
wanted,  and  that  the  public  has  gone  through  no  sufficient  discipline 
of  discussion  on  the  subject.  We  should  be  the  last  to  shrink  from 
this  test.    We  have  always  found  that  every  discussion,  every  large 
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audience,  every  newspaper  controversy,  has  added  to  our  numbers 
and  increased  our  organisations.  Converts  among  our  opponents 
have  not  been  rare  of  late  years,  but  undoubtedly  our  greatest  vic- 
tories have  been  won  in  the  past  (and  are  possibly  awaiting  us  in 
the  near  future)  among  those  men  and  women  who  have  never 
thought  about  the  subject  at  all. 

M.  M.  DiLKE. 
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THE  APPEAL 
AGAINST  FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

\ls^  fnrthenince  of  the  appeal  against  female  suffrage,  which 
ameai«d  in  the  June  number  of  this  Beview  (the  names  appended 
to  vhicfa  are  repeated  below),  the  accompanying  Protest  is  laid 
before  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  with  the  request  that 
s:och  ladies  among  them  as  agree  with  it,  and  may  not  already  have 
signed  it,  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so,  on  the  opposite  page,  and 
letnm  it,  when  detached^  to  the  Editor. 

Many  hundreds  of  signatures  have  been  already  sent  in,  and  con- 
tinue to  arrive  from  day  to  day.  They  will  be  published  hereafter 
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to  lending  libraries,  do  not  feel  justified  in  detaching  the  fly-leaf. 

Editor,  Nineteenth  Century. 1 
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GIORDANO  BRUNO  AND  NEW  ITALY. 


No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined,  no  stronger  proof  could  have 
been  given  of  the  triumphant  march  of  progress  in  the  face  of  a 
power  which  prides  itself  on  remaining  *ever  the  same,'  than  by  the 
grand  celebration  held  at  Rome  on  that  Field  of  Flowers  where  one 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages  was  burnt  in  1600,  in  consequence 
of  a  sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  Of  late  years  Italy  has  raised 
statues  to  several  illustrious  religious  and  political  reformers  who 
perished  at  the  stake,  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Savonarola.  To 
Giordano  Bruno  himself  a  monument  was  erected  at  Naples  as  long 
as  twenty-four  years  ago — that  is,  soon  after  Garibaldi  had  freed  the 
Two  Sicilies  from  Bourbon  tyranny  and  thus  virtually  founded  Italian 
unity.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  still  have  been  impossible  thus  to 
vindicate  Bruno's  memory  in  the  natural  capital  of  the  cbuntry,  where 
the  Martyr  of  Freethought,  clad  in  the  yellow  robe  of  heretics,  painted 
with  pincer-bearing  devils  and  flames,  nobly  died  on  the  faggots 
without  uttering  even  a  cry  of  the  fierce  pain  his  burning  flesh  felt. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Papacy  still  held  political  sway  at  Borne. 
In  the  present  instance  one  might  have  thought  the  occupant  of  the 
Vatican  would  refrain  from  showing  too  plainly  what  the  restoration 
of  *  States  of  the  Church '  would  mean  in  regard  to  religious  tolera- 
tion and  the  rights  of  human  intellect.  But  no ;  instead  of  preserv- 
ing a  judicious  silence  on  the  barbarous  immolation  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  Leo  the  Thirteenth  actually  broke  out,  before  his  Consistory, 
into  a  long  speech  containing  a  protest  both  against  the  conversion  of 
Bome  into  a  capital  of  Italy,  and  against  ^  the  impiety,  the  enormous 
outrage  and  insolent  ostentation '  of  those  who  ^  honour  a  man  that 
has  abjured  the  Catholic  name.'  Leo  the  Thirteenth  declares  his 
own  freedom  of  action  to  be  taken  away  from  him  as  supreme  pontiflf 
by  such  a  commemoration.  In  order  to  recover  the  liberty  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  his  apostolic  office,  he  claims  the  re-establishment 
of  his  political  principality.  *  From  the  pursuance  of  this  aim,'  he 
says, '  neither  the  iniquity  of  the  times  nor  any  difficulty,  however 
great,  shall  deter  us.' 

It  was  Louis  Veuillot,  the  French  ultramontane  spokesman,  who 
in^^our  days,  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  wrote  in  regard  to 
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Huss  and  Luther,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that 
^  Huss  met  with  his  deserts  so  late,  and  that  Luther  was  not  burnt  at 
all.'  Within  our  memory,  a  German  Catholic  writer  had  said  before 
VeuiUot  that  *  the  secular  and  spiritual  authorities  in  Italy  would 
have  trodden  all  human  and  divine  rights  under  foot,  had  they  not 
applied  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  to  Bruno.'  During  the 
recent  celebration  at  Eome,  it  was  stated  in  the  Riforma  that  *  the 
P.  Balan  who  to-day  occupies  a  high  oflBce  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
has  declared  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bewail  Bruno  so 
much,  considering  that  he  was  a  heretic' 

In  presence  of  the  Pope's  strange  manifesto,  the  organ  of  the 
Italian  Premier  says : — 

In  trath,  this  punishment  of  Bruno— which,  to  judge  things  mildly,  we  might 
have  set  down  as  the  result  of  the  cruel  practices  of  a  past  age — ^thus  falls  back 
upon  the  Vatican  as  an  immutable  principle  of  its  religion  and  government :  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  still  be  enforced  if  the  Vatican  had  the  power.  The  Church,  then} 
has  not  changed  in  any  way.  .  .  .  Now,  none  of  her  most  decided  adversaries 
would  have  gone  so  far  in  his  charges  against  her.  All  would  rather  have  pre- 
fened  figuring  to  themselves  that  she  had  given  up  errors  which  once  were  common 
to  a  backward  civilisation,  and  which  the  progress  of  time  has  left  behind  for  ever. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Church  has  passed  a  worse  judgment  upon  herself  than  her 
bitterest  antagonists  could  have  done. 

It  is  certainly  a  sorry  spectacle  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  this 
nineteenth  century  there  should  still  be  a  group  of  men  who  believe 
their  freedom  of  action  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  honour  done  to 
the  name  of  a  martyr,  whose  living  body  was  consumed  in  the  flames 
because  he  advocated  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  and  held 
speculative  views  not  consistent  with  Papal  dogmas.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Italian  Liberals,  the  most  moderate  as  well  as  the  most  advanced, 
have  within  the  last  few  weeks  uttered  sentiments  of  which  but  a  faint 
echo  has  penetrated  to  England.  Yet  here  in  England  it  was  that 
Bruno,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  Benaissance,  became  acquainted 
with  men  eminent  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  well  as  with  persons 
of  the  highest  social  and  political  rank,  including  England's  famed 
queen.  Here,  in  London,  it  was — as  we  now  know  from  the  protocols 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  have  been  made  accessible  but  in  recent 
years — that  even  most  of  those  of  his  books  which  bear  the  name  of 
Venice,  Paris,  and  other  towns  on  the  title-page  were  printed ;  the 
English  publisher,  as  Bruno  averred,  having  insisted  on  the  change 
for  the  sake  of  effecting  a  larger  sale.  Again,  as  we  now  also  know 
from  a  protocol  in  the  Venetian  State  archives,  it  was  most  especially 
on  account  of  the  arch-heresy  of  his  *  having  lauded  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  other  heretic  princes  in  his  books,'  that  Bruno  was  dragged 
before  the  Holy  Office.  This  charge  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  his 
alleged  crimes  by  the  P.  Inquisitor.*     Other  serious  charges  against 

^  *  Giordano  Bruno  da  Kola,  imputato  non  solo  di  hezetico,  ma  anco  di  here- 
siarca,  havendo   composto  diversi  libri,  nei  qnali,    laudando  assai  la  Begina  di 
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him  were,  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  countless  worlds,  and 
that  he  had  also  taught  that  this  globe  of  ours  had  somehow  existed 
from  eternity. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Home  of  the  Popes, 
still  takes  it  as  an  offence  that  the  remembrance  of  the  suffering 
seeker  after  truth  should  be  glorified.  Italian  Liberals,  who  are  often 
twitted  by  Roman  clericalists  with  having  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Eternal  City  by  making  it  the  capital  of  a  special 
country,  proudly  answer  that  after  the  Rome  of  the  Republic,  after 
the  Rome  of  the  Caesars,  after  the  Rome  of  the  Popes,  the  great  city 
still  speaks  out  with  a  grand  voice :  this  time  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
freedom  of  thought.  On  the  ruins  of  the  past — they  say — ^a  New 
Catholicity,  a  third  or  fourth  Rome,  has  risen,  which  now  possesses 
an  international  importance  as  symbolising  the  cause  of  Human 
Right,  the  triumph  of  Intellect.  Hence  it  was  but  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  many  lands,  who  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle 
against  Obscurantism,  should  join,  as  they  have  done,  in  honouring 
the  valiant  victim  of  a  revengeful  priestcraft.  Nor  is  it  held  to  be 
without  significance  that  Sig.  Crispi,  the  present  Premier,  once  a 
foUow-worker  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  has  been  among  the  earliest 
promoters  of  the  monument,  and  that  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Bruno  was  combined  with  a  commemoration  in  honour  of  Garibaldi, 
than  whom  there  has  been  no  more  resolute  adversary  of  the 
hierarchical  system.  In  this  way.  New  Italy — as  was  said  at  the 
banquet  presided  over  by  the  German  scientist  and  Italian  senator, 
Moleschott — ^has  assigned  to  Rome  her  proper  spiritual  place  in  the 
civilised  world. 

IL 

Geneva,  France,  England,  Germany,  in  which  countries  the 
martyred  champion  of  freethought  alternately  dwelt  during  his 
restless  pilgrimage,  are  all,  like  Italy  herself,  particularly  interested 
in  him  whose  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  butwhose  works, 
though  put  on  the  Index,  remain  immortal.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  he  had  been  wellnigh  forgotten.  His  books  had  become 
publishers'  rarities.  The  best  present  Italian  writers  ^  avow  that 
German  research  saved  him  from  oblivion,  and  that  Germans  have 
devoted  the  most  careful  study  to  Bruno.  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Herder, 
Lessing,  Schelling,  Hegel,^Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  and  Gfrorer — who 
re-edited  his  Italian  and  Latin  works  ^ — Feuerbach,  Lange,  Diihring, 
ZoUner,  Hellwald,  Carri^re,  the  German-Swiss  Brunnhofer,  and  many 

Inghilterra  et  altri  principi  heretici,  scriveva  alcnne  cose  conoementi  il  particolar 
della  religione,  che  non  convenivano,  seben  egli  parlava  filosoficamente.' 

*  See  Domenico  Berti :  Vita  di  Giordano  Brwno.  David  Levi :  Giordano  Brtmo  o 
la  Religione  del  Permero, 

•  See  Wagner:  Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno;  Gfrorer:  Corpus  Philosojfhorum;  also 
Fiorento :  Jordani  Bruni  Opera  Latino  Contcripta, 
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others,  have  done  good  work  in  this  connection.  Nor  shall  Both,  our 
university  professor  at  Heidelberg,  be  forgotten,  who  was  to  us  both  a 
friend  and  a  teacher  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  whose  premature 
death  has  unfortunately  cut  short  the  powerful  promise  of  still  more 
important  writings  than  he  actually  left. 

We  can  rapidly  pass  over  the  incidents  of  Bruno's  troubled  life. 
On  the  moot  question  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  joined  a  Reformed 
community,  recent  investigation  has  brought  the  fact  to  light  that 
his  name,  at  least,  was  inscribed  in  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Italian  Protestant  Church  at  Geneva.^  When  in  that  stronghold  of 
the  Keformation,  he  doffed  his  Dominican  dress,  owing  to  advice 
given  to  him,  and  was  fitted  out,  by  his  compatriots  there,  with 
knightly  sword,  hat,  mantle,  and  shoes.  The  dark  Calvinistic  creed 
had,  however,  as  little  attraction  for  him  as  the  orthodoxy  of  Oxford. 
In  his  tremendous  quarrel  with  the  doctors  of  theology  of  that  uni- 
versity town  he  prided  himself,  in  opposition  to  their  *  ignorance, 
presumption,  and  rustic  rudeness,'  on  having  proved  by  word  and 
deed  that  he  himself  *  had  been  bom  under  a  more  genial  sky.'  Still, 
in  the  vehement  expressions  launched  against  them  afterwards,  he 
showed  clearly  enough  that  he  could  match  Luther  in  the  vituperative 
strength  of  language. 

He  wanted  to  be — so  he  said  in  his  announcement  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford — *  an  awakener  of  sleeping  minds,  a  subduer  of  arro- 
gant stupidity,  a  champion  of  the  universal  love  of  mankind.'     To 
him,  in  his  own  words,  ^Italian  and  Englishman  were  the  same: 
man  or  woman,  bishop  or  king,  burgher  or  soldier,  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  he  only  looked  at  the  face  of  true  humanity.'    The  manifesto 
is  written  in  somewhat  bombastic  style ;  but  that  was  the  manner 
of  the  age.     His  sad  experience  at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  him  from 
retaining  a  kindly  remembrance  of  England.     Of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  being  herself  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  gave  protection  to 
the  persecuted  philosopher,  he  repeatedly  speaks  with  most  glowing 
gratitude.     Like  all  foreign   travellers   from   early   times,  he   was 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  the  bearing  of  Englishwomen.     He  says 
*  they  are  on  earth  what  the  stars  are  above.'     In  one  of  his  poems — 
in  which,  it  is  true,  he  laments,  in  the  tone  of  Bousseau  or  Schiller, 
the  destruction  of  a  more  beautiful  primitive  world  by  the  spread  at 
an  aggressive  and  pitiless  so-called  civilisation — he  sings  of  *the 
Briton's  terrible  energy,  who,  regardless  of  the  stormy  deep  and 
of  the  towering  mountains,  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  mightily 
exceeding  Argonautic  art.' 

In  Germany,  where  Bruno  for  two  years  taught  philosophy  and 

mathematics  at  the  then  famous   university   of  Wittenberg,   and 

where  he  also  made  shorter  stays  at  Marburg,  Prag,  Helmstadt,  and 

Frankfurt,  he  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  best.     Witness  his  fare- 

*  T.  Dufour :  Giordano  Bruno  h  Geneve.    1884. 
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well  address  to  the  Germans,  which  could  not  possibly  be  of  a  more 
laudatory  kind.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  taken  up  at  Wittenberg, 
which  he  calls  *  the  German  Athens,'  by  the  strictly  orthodox  Lutheran 
party,  as  opposed  to  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon,  who  passed  for 
being  more  broad-minded.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  encouragement  Bruno  had  received  in  Calvinistic  Geneva.  The 
followers  of  Melanchthon  were  in  the  odour  of  a  tendency  towards 
Calvinism.  Hence  their  Lutheran  opponents  made  friends  with  Bruno. 
Extremes  met.  However,  his  sojourn  at  the  renowned  German  seat 
of  learning  was  to  him  altogether  a  delightful  one.  After  he  had  left, 
he  burst  forth  into  a  perfect  paean  in  honour  of  German  science,  art, 
and  general  culture.  Speaking  of  the  seven  branches  of  university 
erudition  as  the  seven  pillars  of  wisdom,  he  said : — 

On  these  pillars  Wisdom  has  built  her  house.  First,  it  stood  in  Egypt ;  then, 
under  Zoroaster,  in  Persia ;  then  among  the  Gymnosophists  of  India ;  then  under 
Orpheus,  among  the  Thrakians ;  fifthly,  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  their 
Sages ;  then  under  Architas,  Empedocles,  and  Lucretius,  in  Italj ;  and  seventhly, 
that  house  now  stands  in  Germany.  Let  the  Germans  not  imagine  that  I  wish 
to  flatter  them.  But  since  the  Empire  has  heen  in  their  hands,  more  genius  and 
more  art-  is  to  be  met  with  among  them  than  among  other  nations.  Who  was  com- 
parable, in  his  days,  to  Albertus  Magnus  P  Who  could  be  likened  to  Nicolaus 
the  Cusan  P  *  Had  not  the  priestly  cowl  hidden  and  hemmed  his  genius  here  and 
there,  I  would  adinowledge  his  having  been  not  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
Pythagoras. 

Giordano  Bruno  still  mentions  other  illustrious  men  of  science  in 
Germany ;  among  them,  Copernicus.  ^  May  God  grant,'  he  goes  on, 
*  that  the  Germans  will  perceive  their  own  strength,  and  then  they 
will  not  be  men,  but  very  gods.'  He  sees  something  *  truly  divine 
in  the  spirit  of  that  nation,  which  does  only  not  excel  in  that  in  which 
it  feels  no  delight.'  Coming  to  the  German  struggle  against  So- 
manist  theocracy,  Bruno  attacks  the  supreme  Pontiff  as  ^  that  poten- 
tate who  is  armed  with  key  and  sword,  with  falsehood  and  force,  with 
hypocrisy  and  haughtiness ;  at  once  Fox  and  lion ;  Vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Hell,  who  with  superstitious  cult  and  more  than  bestial 
ignorance,  under  the  name  of  divine  wisdom,  poisons  the  whole 
world.'  When  *  nobody  dared  to  oppose  the  all-devouring  monster, 
in  order  to  give  a  better  form  and  a  better  order  to  a  worthless  and 
corrupt  century,'  then,  says  Bruno,  ^  a  Hercules  arose,  who  vanquished 
the  three-headed  Hell-hound  adorned  with  the  triple  crown.'  *  Thou, 
O  Luther !  thou  sawest  the  light ;  thou  feltest  the  vivifying  breath 
of  God ;  thou  followedst  His  command  unarmed ;  thou  wentest  up  to 
the  enemy.    Fighting  him  with  the  power  of  the  word,  and  beating 

»  Nikolaus  of  Cusa— that  is,  Kues,  near  Trier— is  that  famous  German  theologian 
and  cardinal  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  already  expounded  the  anti-clerical  doctrine 
of  the  plurality  of  worlds  and  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  He  was  an 
Old  Catholic,  so  to  say,  who  strenuously  insisted  on  the  Pope  being  under,  not  above, 
the  Church  Council.  As  one  of  the  first  he  recognised  the  fraud  of  the  false  docu- 
ments on  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  rested. 
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him  back,  thon  gainedst  the  victory ;  and  with  the  arms  of  the  van- 
quished thou  raisedst  a  monument  of  triumph  up  to  heaven.  Do  not 
ask  where  the  club  of  this  Hercules  is.  'Twas  the  pen  that  did  it ! ' 
These  passages  are  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Italian 
philosopher  had  soared,  eagle-like,  above  all  Church  dogmas,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  His  eulogy  of  Luther  was  a  eulogy  of  the 
doughty  wrestler  who  had  cleared  the  path  for  free  research.  As  to 
Germany  at  large,  Bruno  is  full  of  praise  for  the  kindly  manners  of 
her  people  and  the  generosity  with  which  he,  the  banished,  poor,  and 
persecuted  exile,  was  received  there.  *  Although,  carried  away  by  the 
fervour  of  the  ideas  with  which  I  was  inspired,  I  may  now  and  then, 
in  my  public  lectures,  have  uttered  things  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tions of  accepted  doctrines,  no  pedantic  fanatic,'  he  says,  ^  turned  up 
his  nose,  or  gnashed  his  teeth,  or  puffed  up  his  cheeks,  against  me, 
or  struck  his  desk  in  professioncd  fury;  but  in  accordance  with 
your  splendid  humanity  and  science  you  proved  yourselves  sages.' 

In  the  sacred  registers  of  the  Santa  Casa — to  borrow  an  expression 
from  Schiller's  Don  Carlos — Bruno's  denunciation  of  the  Papacy  and 
his  praise  of  Luther  were,  no  doubt,  entered  with  a  two-  and  threefold 
black  mark.  Having,  like  the  German  reformer,  come  out  of  a 
monkish  order,  he  attacked  monkhood  as  the  very  essence  of  super- 
stition, and  as  guilty  of  all  vices.  ^  Qui  dicit  monachum,  significat 
ipsam  superstitionem,  ipsam  avaritiam,  hypocrisin  ipsam  et  tandem 
omnium  vitiorum  apothecam.  Uno  ergo  dico  verbo :  monachus  est.' 
And  with  an  untranslatable  sally  of  wit  against  the  discreditable  life 
of  would-be  holy  recluses : — *  Insani  f  ugiunt  mundum,  immundumque 
sequxmtur.' 

There  are  beautiful  poetical  passages  in  which  Bruno  rejoices  at 
*  having  escaped  from  the  narrow  and  dark  prison  in  which  my  in- 
tellect had  so  long  been  bound  in  fetters,  and  at  having  won  the 
sweet  liberty  which  allows  me  to  breathe  in  the  pure  air  of  the  new 
light.'  Through  this  freedom  he  became  *  imbued  with  a  dignified 
love  for  the  beautiful,  with  an  ardent  passion  for  the  good ;  the  charm 
of  divine  truth  and  the  aspirations  towards  a  truer  life  have  led  me 
to  noble  aims,  undaunted  by  the  cries  of  an  ignorant  mob  and  by 
the  tempests  of  the  age.'  A  feeling  of  universal  love  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  him.  *  The  philanthropic  philosopher's  fatherland,'  he 
thought,  *  is  everywhere.'  In  prophetic  words  as  to  his  own  final  fate 
he  wrote  : — *  Fifty  or  a  hundred  torches  will  not  be  wanting  to  me, 
even  though  I  should  walk  along  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  ever  it 
should  happen  that  I  were  to  die  on  Soman  Catholic  earth.'  And 
truly,  so  it  came  to  pass. 

IIL 

The  works  from  which  Bruno's  speculative   views  can  mainly 
be  gathered  are :  Tlie  Banquet  on  Aah  Wednesday ;  On  the  CausSj 
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the  Prvncipley  and  the  One ;  and  On  the  Infinite^  the  Universe,  and 
the  Worlds.  Contrary  to  what  the  general  reader  might  expect  from 
some  of  these  titles,  a  great  deal  of  that  which  he  has  left  is  written 
in  language  as  lively  as  it  is  poetical,  though  not  seldom  verging  on 
the  darkly  rhapsodical.  Some  of  his  expositions  are  given  in  the 
shape  of  animated  conversations,  marked  by  dramatic  power,  and  in 
a  very  attractive  style — diflferent  from  other  productions  of  his, 
which  may  appear  dry  and  abstruse,  though  they  are  not  more  so 
than  those  of  many  a  distinguished  philosopher. 

As  a  writer,  Bruno  comes  out  in  various  moods.  He  is  a  wit,  a 
satirist,  an  impetuous  pamphleteer;  a  philosopher  sometimes  oT 
Herakleitean  darkness,  sometimes  of  magnificent  profundity ;  a  hu- 
morous, bantering  destroyer  of  antiquated  dogmas,  and  an  enthusiastic 
idealist  full  of  glowing  faith  in  a  nobler  development  of  mankind ;  a 
dialectician  who  has  not  got  rid  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  and 
mechanical  symbolism,  and  yet  a  deep  thinker  who,  even  more  by 
the  flight  of  his  vast-ranging  fancy  than  by  scientific  proof,  forestalls 
the  results  of  modem  science.  He  is  a  prosing  expounder  of  an  im- 
possible, bewildering  art  of  memory,  and  a  poetical,  sublimely  eloquent 
explorer  of  the  all-comprising  mystery  of  Nature ;  an  enlightened 
rationalist,  and  a  believer  in  the  sympathetic  contact  and  relations 
-of  all  things  and  beings ;  a  fierce  fighter  in  language  which  to  our 
^imes  now  and  then  seems  gross,  and  an  enraptured  singer  of  most 
'deUcate  strains,  full  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  is  a  dethroner 
of  pontifical  pride,  a  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  suffering  masses, 
.^nd  a  despiser  of  those  who  slavishly  serve  the  crowd. 

The  works  of  Bruno,  who  was  bom  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1548,  and  martyred  in  1600,  were  printed  between  1582 
.and  1591,  when  the  Holy  Inquisition  took  him  into  its  hands.  His 
books,  therefore,  range  from  his  thirty-fourth  to  his  forty-third  year. 
Many  of  them  accordingly  bear  the  stamp  of  that  youthful  liveliness 
:and  passionate  exuberance — that  *  something  Bacchantic,'  as  Hegel 
said  of  him — which  is  a  strong  feature  in  this  southern  Italian  fore- 
runner of  a  new  era  of  intellect.  His  many  wanderings  left  him 
no  leisure  for  fully  working  out  a  philosophical  system.  Nor  has  the 
course  of  his  ideas  always  run  in  exactly  the  same  bed ;  indeed, 
who  that  ever  pondered  deeply  on  the  last  insoluble  problems,  has 
not  had  his  thoughts,  off  and  on,  driven  this  way  and  that  way  ? 
This  occasional  variety  in  Bruno  accounts  for  his  having  impressed 
thinkers  of  very  opposite  schools  that  came  after  him. 

Maybe,  if  so  large  and  universalist  a  mind  had  not  been  put 
between  prison-bars  for  nine  years,  and  then  subjected  to  the  only 
fire-burial  allowed  by  the  Boman  Church,  namely,  the  burning  of  the 
living  flesh,  the  world  would,  in  his  maturer  age,  have  been  presented 
with  a  work  of  supreme  import  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Even 
as  it  was,  he  must  be  held  to  have  in  no  mean  degree  influenced 
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Descartes,  and  to  have  been  the  spiritual  father  of  Spinoza  and 
Leibniz.  There  are  those  who  assert  that  Spinoza  would  have  been 
impossible  had  Bruno  lived  longer,  and  that  Leibniz  owed  more  to 
him  than  has  been  acknowledged.  Bruno  himself  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  Lucretius,  and  in  his  conceptions  there  is  much  conso- 
nance with  Neo-Platonism.  At  the  same  time  his  views  are  of  an 
even  broader  and  bolder  kind.  In  his  semi-philosophical,  semi- 
poetical  anticipations  he  comes  closely  to  that  evolution  theory  which 
Lamarck,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Kant,  Goethe,  Kaup,  Wallace  and 
Darwin,  Uaeckel,  and  others,  have  either  indicated  or  scientifically 
worked  out  during  a  recent  period. 

That  is  a  doctrine  which  can  be  found  even,  albeit  in  fantastio 
shape,  in  Ovid ;  again,  in  Aristotle ;  furthermore,  in  a  most  remark^ 
able  poem  attributed  to  Empedokles,  where  the  impossibility  of 
Being  arising  from  Nothing,  and  the  equal  impossibility  of  an  utter 
annihilation  of  that  which  is,  find  quite  a  modem  exposition.  But 
why  should  we  say  modem  ?  Perhaps  some  fragments  of  Berosos 
give  a  hint  as  to  similar  views  having  already  been  held  among  the 
Babylonians.  All  the  speculative  questions  which  trouble  us — or, 
perchance,  because  recognised  as  insoluble  and  as  the  Unknowable,  no 
longer  bum  our  hearts,  as  they  did  that  of  Faust — have  already  occu- 
pied the  Hindoo  of  old.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  as  to  the 
unity  of  all  things,  the  Non-Duality  {A-dvaita)  as  the  Indians  of  a 
later  philosophical  school  called  it ;  Monism,  Dualism,  Pantheism, 
Atheism ;  the  so-called  Nihilistic  conception  of  the  universe ;  the 
system  of  Fichte  as  to  the  Ego  from  which  the  non-Ego  is  shadowed 
forth ;  Darwinism,  Pessimism :  everything  has  its  prototype  among 
early  Indian  thinkers. 

What  wonderful  things  has  Kapila  said — Kapila,  after  whom 
Buddha  constracted  a  *  religion  without  God  and  without  immor- 
tality ' !  Nay,  what  deep  thoughts,  in  a  different  line,  flash  forth 
from  Vedic  hymns,  especially  from  that  extraordinary  song  (x.  129) 
which  has  filled  some  of  the  foremost  students  of  the  philosophy  of 
all  nations  with  just  astonishment,  and  of  which  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  Sanskrit  Literature  a  beautiful  translation  is  given,  which 
he  owed  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  The  boldness  of  thought  in 
that  poem — says  the  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  whose  name  is 
among  the  International  Committee  for  the  monument  of  Giordano 
Bruno — ^is  *  matched  only  by  the  Eleatic  thinkers  of  Greece  or  by 
Hegel's  philosophy.' 

The  Greeks  themselves,  I  may  add,  were  fully  conscious  of  the 
essence  of  their  philosophies  having  come  from  the  East — *  from  the 
barbarians,'  as  one  of  their  writers  has  it.  That  means,  no  doubt, 
the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Thrakians,  that  highly  martial,  musical, 
poetical,  and  also  deeply  philosophical  race  which  was  kindred  to  the 
Teutonic  stock.     *  Thrakian  philosophy '  is  a  well-known  expression 
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among  the  ancients.  By  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  India,  ideas  and  even  books  were  brought  from  the  far  East  to 
Greece.  In  all  likelihood  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  may  partly  be 
fathered  upon  this  contact  of  the  Hellenes  with  southern  Asia.  The 
development  of  mankind  forms  a  long  chain  of  intellect,  some  of  the 
links  of  which  may  often  be  hidden,  covered  over  for  a  time,  but 
which  yet  exist. 

As  to  Bruno,  the  Lucretian  and  Empedoklean  vein  was  strong 
in  him.  In  his  description  of  the  House  of  Wisdom  he  shows,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  chronological  disarrangement  of  his  references, 
how  much  he  felt  this  close  connection  of  philosophical  thoughts 
among  nations  separated  by  time  and  long  distance— even  including 
Indians  and  ThnJdans.  Hindoo  literature  was  not,  of  course,  within 
reach  of  Bruno.  Yet  it  has  not  been  inaptly  said  that  he  some- 
times reminds  us  of  the  Bhagavad-Git&.^  He  does  so  by  his  ideas, 
and  even  often  in  style.  When  Krishna  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
*  the  savour  in  waters,  the  luminous  principle  in  the  moon  and  sun,  the 
sound  in  the  ether,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  earth,  the  brightness  in 
the  flame,  the  vitality  in  all  beings ; '  when  he  exclaims :  ^  Here  in  my 
body  now  behold  the  whole  Universe  in  a  collective  form,  with 
objects  movable  and  immovable,  and  whatever  else  thou  wouldst 
behold,'  we  seem  to  have  before  us  passages  from  the  Italian  thinker. 

Bruno  conceived  the  universe  as  the  great  Unity,  as  the  Eternally 
One  in  which  matter  and  force  are  identical.  Ever  changing  in  its 
forms  and  phenomena,  it  always  remains  harmoniously  the  One.  In 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  Bruno  recognises  but  a  varied  mani- 
festation of  one  moving  principle  which  is  not  outside  the  worlds, 
but  remains  enveloped  in  their  very  essence.  Not  even  the  mightiest 
power  could  create  the  Infinite  with  its  numberless  quantity  of  forms ; 
nor  could  we  imagine  something  apart  from  this  living  immensity. 
Matter  is  the  primeval  basis  of  everything — matter  from  which  the 
operative  force  contained  in  it  can  never  be  separated.  In  it  the 
whole  reality  exists,  and  the  Real  and  the  Potential  are  one  and  the 
same.  In  its  eternal  course,  Matter  pours  itself  forth,  by  virtue  of 
its  inner  vitality,  through  all  parts  of  the  whole,  and  ever  returns  to 
itself. 

These  definitions  of  Bruno  concerning  matter  are  to  be  reckoned, 
according  to  Moritz  Carri^re,^  among  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  German  writer,  though  himself  rather  inclining  to 
theistic  notions,  is  yet  as  deeply  struck  with  the  profoundness  of  the 
Italian  thinker  as  Professor  Tyndall,  when  referring  to  Bruno,  in  his 
BelfsLst  Address,  in  these  words : — ^  Matter  is  not  the  mere  naked 
empty  capacity  which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the 
universal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  out  of  her  own  womb.' 

•  H.  Brunnhofer:  Giordano  Bruno's  WtUaMchautnig.    1882. 
'  Die  philoso^kUche  Wdtamchauung  der  RefornuUiontzeit. 
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Let  us  at  once  acknowledge  that  even  in  the  mythological  bjs- 
tems  of  ancient  nations — of  Indians,  Thrakians,  Greeks,  Teutons, 
and  so  forth — ideas  about  primeval  matter  are  to  be  found  not  so 
very  dissimilar  to  those  of  Bruno.  In  some  of  those  mythologies, 
which  are  but  picturesque  renderings  of  cosmogonic  ideas,  the  very 
Gods  issue  from  eternal  matter,  whilst  Fate,  that  is,  the  causal  and 
inevitable  concatenation  of  things  and  events,  masters  them  all — the 
divine  circle  as  well  as  mankind.  Again,  when  Bruno  says :  *  What 
first  was  seed  becomes  grass,  then  an  ear,  then  bread,  chyle,  blood, 
semen,  embryo,  man,  a  corpse,  then  again  earth,  stone,  or  some  other 
mass,  and  so  forth,'  we  are  apt  to  remember  an  ancient  annotation  to 
the  Vedas,  which  says :  *  The  finer  part  of  whey,  when  shaken,  rises 
and  becomes  butter.  Even  so,  my  child,  the  finer  part  of  nourish- 
ment, when  eaten,  rises  and  changes  into  mind.' 

Against  the  Aristotelean  view  and  the  Ptolemaic  system,  Bruno 
defended  the  system  of  Copernicus.  He  addresses  the  great  astrono- 
mer as  the  most  noble  one  who  has  recovered  the  meaning  of  Pytha- 
goras, of  Timseus,  of  Hegesias,  and  Niketes.  He  praises  the  prede- 
cessor of  Copernicus,  Nicolaus  of  Cusa,  and  German  mathematicians 
in  general.  In  upholding  the  eternal  rotation  of  all  heavenly  bodies, 
Bruno  argues  in  a  manner  not  fully  scientific ;  his  strength  of  intui- 
tion being,  in  these  as  in  other  subjects,  far  greater  than  his  learn- 
ing, though  he  felt  the  warmest  admiration  for  specialist  explorers. 
There  is  great  charm,  nevertheless,  in  his  poetical  diction,  when  he 
speaks  of  endlessly  innumerable  worlds  being  contained  in  the  all- 
encompassing  Unity,  and  of  every  individual  part,  every  fractional 
monad  of  the  All,  forming  a  reflex  of  the  soul-animated  totality. 
He  assumed  a  World-Soul  absolutely  inseparable  from  Matter ;  the 
former  constituting  the  impulsive  force  of  things.  The  greatest,  he 
averred,  is  embodied  in  the  smallest ;  the  smallest  is  a  portraiture  of 
the  greatest.  Everything  in  existence  has,  from  the  beginning,  had 
its  inward  germ,  its  preparation,  its  tendency  towards  completion. 
This  material  infinity  of  the  Eternally  One  cannot  possibly  have  a 
centre.  Neither  our  globe  nor  any  other  astral  body  can  pretend  to 
such  a  position.  The  Universe  is  both  all  centre  and  all  periphery 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 


IV. 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  Neo-Platonist  Plotinus,  Bruno  laid  down 
as  the  principle  of  his  ethics  the  striving  for  greater  beauteousness. 
In  this,  again,  he  comes  near  to  Darwin's  principle  of  natural 
selection  among  individuals.  Evolutionary  maxims  axe  altogether 
the  special  characteristic  of  Bruno's  mind.  Hence  he  could  not 
fall  in  with  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  a  Paradise  from  which 
mankind  had  been  driven.     At  most,  he  maintains  that  some  races 
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have  been  happier  in  their  simpler  and  unsophisticated  condi- 
tion. He  launches  out  bitterly  against  the  devilish  works  of  Spanish 
would-be  civilisers  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  descent  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind  from  one  pair  he  denied,  whilst  holding  a  firm 
belief  in  their  capability  for  greater  perfection. 

There  are  some  passages  in  which  Bruno's  idea  of  a  Godhead 
approaches  the  deistic  doctrine ;  but  in  the  main  he  appears  richly 
imbued  with  mixed  notions  of  a  sublimely  spiritualised  materialism 
and  of  a  strongly  materialised  pantheism.  He  did  not  believe  in 
personal  immortality,  but  in  the  indestructibility  of  a  central  monad 
constituting  the  essence  of  man.  From  this  point  of  view  he  upheld 
the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  That  doctrine,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  half  avowed  by  Leibniz  in  a  private  letter,  and  more 
openly  by  even  so  clear  and  rationalistic  a  writer  as  Lessing,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Education  of  Mankind.  On  other  planets,  Bruno 
assumed  the  probable  existence  of  populations  of  a  more  highly 
organised  nature.  Between  men  and  animals  he  could  only  allow 
a  difference  of  quality  as  regards  mind. 

His  cheerful  southern  temperament  kept  him  from  all  pessimistic 
moods.  Hope  and  joy  were  the  stamp  of  his  whole  being.  *  He 
revels,'  as  Moritz  Carri^re  has  it,  4n  the  vital  abundance  of  nature ; 
he  delights  in  the  creative  wealth  of  the  mind,  whilst  his  glowing 
spirit  at  the  same  time  plunges  into  the  cool  and  limpid  depth  of  the 
one  basis  of  all  things.'  There  are  some  beautiful  poetical  utterances 
in  De  iTnmensOj  in  which  Bruno  castigates  the  sour  and  tyrannous 
sects  that  would  fain  ^  disfigure  the  sunniest  day  with  the  shadows  of 
hell,'  and  *  by  their  unnatural  nonsense  stop  the  even  course  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  mankind,  extinguishing  the  light  of  intellect.' 
Through  such  successively  triumphant  sects  of  zealots,  ^  nation  becomes 
alienated  from  nation ;  children  desert  their  parents ;  men  refuse  a 
greeting  to  those  of  different  faith ;  every  fanatical  wight,  intellec- 
tually impotent  as  he  is,  plays  the  prophet,  if  he  does  not  even 
pretend  to  enact  the  part  of  Omnipotence.' 

In  matters  of  the  State  and  of  political  economy,  Bruno  held 
reforming  opinions.  In  some  sense  they  might  be  called  socialistic, 
as  opposed  to  that  pseudo-liberty  which  makes  the  weak  and  the 
disinherited  simply  the  victim  of  the  strong  and  the  rich.  At  the 
same  time  he  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  doing  away  with 
the  difference  of  classes ;  he  protests  against  a  ^  bestial  equality.'  A 
warm  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  toiling  masses,  he  shows  a  noble 
contempt  for  mere  demagogic,  self-seeking  flatterers  of  an  ignorant 
and  unstable  multitude.  '  It  is  a  downright  proof  of  a  mean  and 
infamous  way  of  thinking  to  shape  one's  sentiments  and  thoughts 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  multitude  merely  because  it  is  the 
multitude.'  He  himself  always  preserved  a  proud  and  straightfor- 
ward independence.     Even  when  he  went  much  astray  in  his  theo- 
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retical  views  as  to  a  particular  point  of  our  social  organisation,  he 
spoke  out  as  fearlessly  as  any  classic  philosopher  of  old. 

Pure  in  life,  wickedly  maligned  by  his  pupil,  the  wretch  Mocenigo, 
who  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  authorities  and  the 
Inquisition,  Giordano  Bruno  is  a  noble  martyr's  figure.  In  person 
he  is  described  as  small  of  stature,  of  slight  delicate  build ;  with 
thin  and  pallid  face,  and  meditative  physiognomy ;  the  glance  both 
eager  and  melancholy ;  the  hair  and  the  beard  between  black  and 
chestnut;  in  his  speech  ready,  rapid,  imaginative,  and  of  lively 
gestures;  in  manner  urbane  and  gentle.  Sociable,  amiable,  and 
gladsome  in  conversation,  as  is  the  character  of  southern  Italians,  he 
easily  yielded  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  others.  Of  open  frankness 
among  friends  and  foes,  he  was  as  quickly  moved  to  anger  as  he  was 
fiur  from  rancour  and  revenge. 

Deeper  investigation,  such  as  is  now  to  be  expected  after  the 
great  Boman  commemoration,  will  probably  result  in  showing  that 
the  leaven  of  Bruno's  master-mind  has  operated  more  powerfully 
even  than  had  been  hitherto  known.  This  much  is  already  clear, 
that  not  upon  Spinoza  and  Leibniz  only  has  he  had  a  stirring  effect, 
but  that  in  some  of  Goethe's  profoundest  poems  also  are  his  vestiges 
strongly  traceable.  The  great  German  poet  himself  mentions  that 
his  own  intellect  had  been  uplifted  by  the  writings  of  ^  Jordanus 
Brunous  of  Nola.'  He  adds,  however,  that  ^  it  requires  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  extract  the  pure  gold  and  silver  from  the  unequal 
lodes,  and  that  every  one  bom  with  a  similar  bent  of  mind  had  better 
turn  to  Nature  itself  than  faiigne  himself  among  gangues,  perhaps 
among  heaps  of  dross  and  slag,  of  bygone  centuries.'  This  scarcely 
does  proper  justice  to  Bruno.  The  truth  is  that  Goethe,  who  per- 
sonally felt  magnetically  attracted  towards  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
who  in  the  susurration  of  a  sea  of  bulrushes  heard  the  stirring  motion 
of  growing  worlds,  owed  to  the  Italian  poet-philosopher  more  than 
appears  from  this  passage.  Some  of  the  loftiest  ideas  in  *  Faust ' 
have  their  manifest  prototype  in  Bruno.  In  the  same  way  Goethe's 
famous — 

Was  war*  ein  Gott,  der  nur  von  Aussen  stiesae, 
Im  Ereis  das  All  am  linger  laufen  liesse  P 
Ihm  ziemt's,  die  Welt  im  Innera  zu  bewegen, 
Natur  in  sich,  dch  in  Natur  zu  hegen. 
So  da80|  was  in  ihm  lebt  und  webt  und  ist, 
Nie  seine  Kraft,  nie  seinen  Geist  vergisst — 

has  its  almost  literal  counterpart  in  Bruno's  ^  Non  est  Deus  vel  in- 
telligentia  exterior  circumrotans  et  circumducens ;  dignius  enim 
ilU  debet  esse  internum  principium  motus,  quod  est  natura  propria, 
species  propria,  anima  propria,'  and  so  forth.  It  is  within  the  last 
few  years  only  that  Dr.  L.  Jacoby,  Hermann  Brunnhofer,  and  others 
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have  given  the  full  evidence  of  this  inflaence  of  Bruno  upon  Goethe. 
Well,  therefore,  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  poet-philosopher  what 
Goethe  makes  Faust  say,  that '  the  trace  of  his  earthly  days  will  not 
perish  for  ages  to  come.' 

V. 

Both  moderate  Church  reformers  and  independent  thinkers  were 
subjected  to  the  fiery  doom.  It  has  been  brought  to  recollec- 
tion, during  the  Bruno  commemoration,  that  another  progressive 
theologian  and  philosophical  thinker,  a  native  of  Nola,  like  himself, 
Pomponio  Algieri,  was  burnt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  Rome,  in  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  his  head  and  hands 
standing  out  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  his  torments  lasting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Few  know  that  in  Luther  s  days,  even  in 
Germany — ^at  Koln,  at  Passau,  and  at  Munich,  wherever  the  Papal 
power  still  was  strong — Adolf  Ellarenbach  and  Peter  Flystedt, 
Leonhard  Kaiser  and  Georg  Wagner  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 

To  the  memory  of  the  two  first-named,  Luther  dedicated  a  hymn 
of  praise.  The  martyrdom  of  Leonhard  Kaiser  also  he  sang,  by  way 
of  alluding  to  the  meaning  of  his  names,  as  the  death  of  ^  a  strong  and 
fearless  lion,  who  bore  his  fEunily  name,  too,  with  good  right  as  the 
first  and  foremost  of  his  race.'  But  can  we  compare  these  with  a 
philosophical  genius  like  Bruno,  a  knight  of  intellect  of  towering 
greatness,  the  ardour  of  whose  poetical  vein  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  mighty  grasp  of  his  intuition  and  the  profundity  of  his  reason  ? 

What  were  his  sufferings  in  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon  in  which 
the  Inquisition  kept  him  ?  What  ferocious  attempts  were  made  to 
bend  and  break  the  energy  of  the  highly  cultured,  unfrocked  friar 
whose  mind  was  nourished  with  the  love  of  antiquity  ?  If,  as  a 
prisoner,  he  had  a  moment  of  faltering,  the  answer  has  been  given 
in  the  words:  *How  can  you  expect  that  torture,  even  though 
applied  for  hours,  should  prevail  against  a  whole  life  of  study  and 
inquiry  ? '  Gampanella,  who  after  Bruno  was  kept  in  prison  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  said  of  his  own  sufferings : — '  The  last  time  I  was  tortured, 
it  was  for  forty  hours.  I  was  fettered  with  cords  which  cut  to  the  very 
bones ;  I  was  hung  up  with  hands  tied  back,  a  most  sharp  piece  of 
wood  being  used,  which  cut  out  large  parts  of  my  flesh  and  produced 
a  vast  loss  of  blood.'  Perhaps  some  day,  when  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican  become  fully  accessible,  we  shall  learn  a  little  more  of  Bruno's 
last  years  of  torment. 

On  being  informed  of  his  doom,  he,  in  the  face  of  a  horrible 
death,  heroically  said  to  his  inhuman  judges : — *  Perhaps  you  pro- 
nounce your  sentence  with  greater  fear  than  that  with  which  I  receive 
it ! '  Among  those  who  formed  the  tribunal  was  Cardinal  Bellarmin, 
the  same  who  later  on  forced  Galilei  to  an  apparent  recantation,  and 
Cardinal  Sanseverina,  who  had  called  the  massacre  of  the  night  of  St. 
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Bartholomew  *a  splendid  day,  most  pleasant  to  Catholics.'  The 
sentence  against  Bruno  was,  as  usual,  to  be  carried  out  ^  without  the 
spilling  of  blood.'  In  the  bandit-language  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
Hermann  Brunnhofer  expresses  it,  this  signified  burning  at  the  stake. 
Before  the  victim  of  priestcraft  was  sacrificed,  his  tongue  was  torn  with 
pincers.  But  it  still  speaks  to  posterity  in  powerful  accents.  More 
and  more  it  is  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  that  which,  in  this  country, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Lyell,  Lubbock,  and  others,  have  by  their 
masterly  and  successful  researches  made  the  common  intellectual 
property  of  all  educated  people,  had  been  divined,  in  some'measure,  by 
the  prescient  genius  of  Bruno.  Unaided  by  exact  science,  he  an- 
ticipated in  a  general  way  the  scientific  results  of  ages  to  come. 

The  struggle  against  Obscurantism  has  still  to  be  carried  on. 
Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  numerous  voices  of  the  ultramontane  Press 
come  in  from  abroad  which  speak  in  tones  of  inquisitorial  fury  of 
the  *  Bruno  scandal,'  urging  a  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy.  Some  of  these  papers  go  the  length  of 
justifying  the  burning  of  the  Italian  thinker  by  *  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  Church  against  dangerous  heresies.'  The  Scdzburger 
Chronik  says : — *  He  that  will  not  listen  and  obey,  must  be  made  to 
feeL  In  order  to  save  the  good,  the  evil  must  be  annihilated.  This 
doctrine  is  the  very  basis  of  the  penal  law  and  of  the  divine  com- 
mand, which  punish  murder,  and  which  therefore  must  all  the  more 
punish  the  murder  of  souls.  This  is  in  accordance  with  human 
conscience  and  with  justice.' 

Bruno  himself  foresaw  an  age  of  enlightenment,  a  coming  century 
of  progress,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  would  sink  down  to  the 
nether  world,  and  the  hearts  of  men  be  filled  with  truth  and  justice. 
To  this  prediction  refers  the  proud  inscription  on  his  monument : — 
^  To  Giordano  Bruno  this  memorial  has  been  raised  by  the  century 
prophesied  by  him,  on  the  very  spot  where  his  pile  burnt.'  It  may 
be  open  to  doubt  whether  this  nineteenth  century  has  fulfilled  yet 
all  that  which  Bruno  foretold.  But  whether  Galilei's  often-quoted 
word  was  spoken  or  not  on  the  famous  occasion  when  the  Papal 
Church  fancied  it  could  stop  the  rotation  of  the  world  by  bringing 
him  down  on  his  knees,  the  truth  of  his  saying,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  becomes  ever  apparent:  ^Eppur  simuover  *And  yet  it 
moves!' 

Eabl  Blind. 
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HEAL  TH^SE EKING 
IN  TENERIFE  AND  MADEIRA. 


The  CaDaiy  Islands  have  long  been  famous  in  travellers'  tales  for  the 
balminess  of  their  air  and  the  beauty  of  their  scenery,  but  until  a 
very  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  Englishmen  looked  upon  them 
much  as  the  Romans  of  Virgil's  day  regarded  the  'ptPMius  toto 
divisoa  orbe  BritanTioa.  Only  a  few  adventurous  spirits  had  carried 
their  search  for  sunshine  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  to  the  average 
invalid  Tenerife  was  as  much  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  health- 
seeking  as  Timbuctoo.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  access  and  the  total  absence  of  suitable  accommodation  are 
borne  in  mind ;  moreover  the  virtues  of  the  climate  were  practically 
little  known  even  to  physicians,  and  few  people  care  to  make  them- 
selves the  subject  of  experiment  in  such  a  matter.  Now  that  the 
Canaries  are  being  extensively  advertised  as  a  land  flowing  with  the 
elixir  of  life,  where  disease  drops  from  the  sufferer  almost  as  soon  as 
his  feet  touch  its  sacred  soil,  the  pendulum,  as  usually  happens,  seems 
likely  to  swing  too  far  the  other  way.  Exaggerated  expectation  will 
too  surely  breed  disappointment,  and  the  rising  tide  of  popularity  may, 
in  its  inevitable  ebb,  leave  the  new  health  resort  in  lower  water  than 
it  was  before.  This  would  be  a  pity,  for  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  islands  are  certainly  very  great,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  of 
disease  altogether  unrivalled.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  the 
results  of  my  personal  observations  of  Tenerife  during  a  short  visit 
made  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  I  may  claim  to  be  an  impar- 
tial witness,  for  I  went  there  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
seek  for  rest  and  change  of  scene,  and  my  ideas  of  the  climate  and 
hygienic  possibilities  of  the  island  were  so  vague  that  my  mind 
was  free  from  bias  of  any  kind  on  the  subject.  As  very  few  European 
physicians  have  visited  the  Canaries,  the  impressions  which  I  formed 
there  may  have  some  interest  for  invalids  and  lovers  of  sunlight 
generally,  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  some  new  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  winter. 

Tenerife  is  the  largest  of  the  group  of  ^  seven  sisters '  which  form 
^he  Canary  Islands ;  it  measures  about  sixty  miles  in  length  by  thirty 

'readth  at  the  widest  part.    To  most  people  it  is  probably  known 
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chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  famous  ^  Peak '  which  rises  more  than 
twelve  thousand  feet  from  the  sea  level,  and  is  visible  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles  around.  The  island  was  not  so  very  long  ago  of  some 
commercial  importance,  and  did  a  large  trade  in  Canary  wine  and  in 
cochineal.  The  oidi'um  ruined  the  one  and  the  introduction  of 
aniline  dyes  the  other,  and  the  Tenerifeans  are  now  fain  to  fall  back 
on  their  climate  as  a  staple  product,  embodying  ^  the  potentiality  of 
growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.'  In  former  days  Tenerife 
supplied  European  apothecaries  with  Guanche  mummies  and '  Dragon's 
blood '  (the  juice  of  the  dragon  tree,  Dracaena  Draco),  which  served  as 
ingredients  of  mystic  potency  in  their  horrible  concoctions ;  people 
are  now  awaking  to  the  fact  that  in  its  air  the  island  possesses  a 
natural  medicine  which  has  more  than  all  the  supposed  virtues  of 
these  charms. 

Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  Tenerife,  is  easily  reached  from  Ply- 
mouth in  five  days.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  conical  mountains  and  flanked  by  steep  red  cliffs  which 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  Norwegian  i^ords.  As  most  visitors  use 
Santa  Cruz  simply  as  a  landing-place,  and  at  once  hurry  on  to 
Orotava,  its  value  as  a  health  resort  is  scarcely  so  much  appreciated 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  warmer  and  therefore  more  relaxing  than 
Orotava,  where  the  trade  wind  from  the  north-east  makes  itself  more 
or  less  felt  every  day,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  suits  some  patients 
better.  Dr.  Douglas,  a  former  patient  of  mine,  has  established  a 
sanatorium  at  Salamanca,  about  a  mile  from  Santa  Cruz.  He  has  a 
fine  house  and  a  charming  flower  garden,  in  which  his  patients 
looked  very  comfortable  as  they  sat  in  the  shade.  One  gentleman 
who  had  tried  Orotava  without  much  success  had  found  the  air  of 
Santa  Cruz  very  beneficial.  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Camachio,  the 
proprietor  of  the  principal  hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  intends  to  build 
another  at  Salamanca  which  will  be  expressly  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  invalids,  for  whom  there  is  at  present  no  proper  accommoda- 
tion in  the  capital  itself.  From  Santa  Cruz  I  proceeded  to  Orotava, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  distance  is  only  twenty-five 
miles,  but  it  takes  six  hours  to  cover  it,  as  the  ascent  for  the  first 
five  miles  is  very  steep.  On  the  crest  of  this  slope  at  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  is  Laguna,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Tenerife.  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  hills,  and  has 
the  advantage — ^almost  unique  in  the  island  of  Tenerife — of  having 
comparatively  level  ground  around  it  for  some  distance.  Within 
easy  reach  of  it  are  the  charming  forests  of  Agua  Garcia  and  Mer- 
cedes and  the  Anaga  hills.  The  town  itself,  though  interesting  to  a 
stranger  for  its  historical  associations  and  the  quaint  architecture  of 
its  buildings,  is  one  of  the  dreariest  places  in  the  world.  It  has  such 
a  deserted  appearance  that  one  might  almost  take  it  for  a  city  of  the 
dead;  it  reminds  one  of  Defoe's  description  of  London  after  the 
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Great  Plague.  Its  climate,  however,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  is 
deliciously  cool,  and  hence  it  is  the  favourite  residence  during  the 
hot  weather  not  only  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz,  but 
of  many  people  from  Orotava.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  often  cold 
and  wet,  so  that,  as  Mrs.  Stone  says  in  her  excellent  work,^  ^  If  any 
one  should  be  tired  of  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  Orotava,  and  long 
for  rains  and  murky  skies  such  as  England  possesses,  he  can  obtain 
a  semblance  of  them  by  going  to  Laguna  in  the  winter  months.'  The 
severity  of  this  remark,  however,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
particularly  bad  weather  which  the  lady  experienced  on  the  occasion 
of  her  winter  visit. 

From  Laguna  to  Orotava  the  road  winds  down  a  gentle  declivity  for 
twenty  miles.  The  valley  of  Orotava,  though  it  has  been  greatly 
praised,  did  not  strike  me  as  particularly  beautiful.  Humboldt  described 
it  as  the  loveliest  valley  in  the  world.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Edwardes '  has 
suggested,  the  very  extravagance  of  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished 
on  it  prepares  the  mind  for  something  so  transcendently  beautiful 
that  no  mere  earthly  landscape  could  come  up  to  the  expectations  that 
have  been  excited.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Humboldt  was  a 
young  man  and  was  just  starting  on  his  travels  when  he  saw  Orotava, 
and  he  described  his  impressions  long  afterwards,  when  probably  dis- 
tance of  time  and  indistinctness  of  memory  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Even  the  most  ardent  champion  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
must  allow  that  the  country  lacks  the  greenness  of  Madeira,  and  the 
<  finish '  of  the  Siviera,  and  has  a  general  appearance  of  not  being  well 
kept.  As  in  most  volcanic  districts  in  the  South,  the  fig,  the  cactus, 
and  the  vine  flourish,  but  the  latter  is  not  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  valley  of  Orotava.  The  aloe  is  largely  used  for  making  hedges, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  blossom  nearly  so  freely  as  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy.  The  cliffs  and  lower  hills  are  covered  with  a 
small  shrubby  euphorbia,  whilst  higher  up  the  magnificent  Euphorbia 
canariensia  with  its  candelabra-like  branches,  often  attaining  a  height 
of  twenty  feet,  is  very  abundant.  The  valley  itself  has  something  of 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  There  are  two 
towns  of  Orotava,  the  Puerto  or  port,  and  La  Villa  or  old  town. 
The  former  is  only  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  La  Villa 
is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  higher,  though  only  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Puerto.  Dotted  about  the  valley  of  Orotava  there  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  villas  at  various  elevations  between  Puerto  and 
La  Villa;  these  are  let  to  foreigners,  mostly  Englishmen.  Both 
Puerto  and  La  Villa  are  depressing  places  at  first ;  the  streets  are 
grass-grown  and  deserted  like  those  of  Laguna,  and  one  would  be  glad 
to  have  even  one  small  wave  of  that  *  full  tide  of  human  existence ' 
which  delighted  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street.     This  desolate  appearance 

>  Ttmerife  and  its  six  Satellites, 

'  Hides  and  Studies  in  the  Canary  Islands,  p.  25. 
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of  Tenerifean  streets  is  chiefly  due  to  the  almost  total  absence 
of  vehicular  traffic;  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  quiet 
of  the  towns,  however,  and  even  ceases  after  a  time  to  notice  it. 
For  many  invalids,  too,  the  very  stillness  has  a  soothing  efiect, 
which  no  doubt  plays  some  part  in  the  general  beneficial  effect  of 
the  change. 

Orotava  is  almost  the  only  place  in  Tenerife  where  there  is  any 
hotel  accommodation  for  invalids,  and  even  there  it  is  still  far  from 
adequate.  The  place  has  suffered  indirectly  from  the  exuberant  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  to  whose  opinion,  after  his  visit  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  great  weight  was  rightly  attached.  He  described  the 
climate,  the  scenery,  the  products  vegetable  and  human,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  invalids,  with  such  tropical  luxuriance 
of  epithet,  that  the  island  was  invaded  the  following  winter  by  crowds 
of  sufferers,  real  and  imaginary,  with  their  friends  and  attendants. 
The  result  was  that  the  hotel  accommodation  proved  utterly  insuf- 
ficient, the  arrangements  were  unsatisfactory,  and  considerable  dis- 
comfort was  caused.  Last  winter,  accordingly,  there  was  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  invalids  who  visited  Tenerife.  Very 
few  of  those  who  had  experienced  the  miseries  of  life  in  an  over- 
crowded hotel  went  back  the  following  winter.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  villas  for  themselves 
almost  without  exception  returned,  or  remained  through  the  summer 
on  the  island.  It  was  the  want  of  proper  accommodation,  therefore, 
and  not  dissatisfaction  with  the  climate,  which  caused  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  visitors.  That  there  was  disappointment  with  the 
climate  in  some  cases,  however,  is  undeniable,  and  this  is  only  what 
was  to  be  expected.  The  exaggerated  reports  of  the  health-giving 
properties  of  Tenerife  led  people  to  expect  miracles;  when  the 
inevitable  disenchantment  followed,  the  blame  of  the  failure  was, 
of  course,  laid  on  the  climate.  On  this  subject  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  further  on.  A  third  cause  for  the  diminished  influx  of 
visitors  to  Orotova  last  winter  was  a  false  report  that  was  circulated 
as  to  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  at  Santa  Cruz.  This  was  naturally 
taken  by  most  people  to  mean  the  capital  of  Tenerife ;  there  had 
not,  however,  been  any  cases  of  yellow  fever  there,  but  one  or  two 
had  been  imported  into  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Island  of  Palma. 

The  Tenerifeans  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of  last 
winter.  The  science  of  hotel  management  has  been  carefully  studied, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  arrangements  now 
made  at  Orotava  for  the  comfort  of  guests.  On  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  the  English  people  whom  I  met  was  practically  unanimous, 
and  from  my  own  experience  I  can  conscientiously  add  my  voice  to 
the  rest. 

The  <  Grand  Hotel  and  Sanatorium '  of  Orotava  is  situated  at 
Puerto,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  was  originally 
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a  private  house  built  in  the  Cuban  style  by  a  gentleman  who  made 
his  fortune  in  Cuba  some  years  ago.  It  was  opened  as  a  hotel  on  the 
1st  of  September  1886,  but  before  that  date  Mrs.  Stone  had  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
gentle  exercise  in  its  vicinity.  Part  of  the  house  is  retained  by  the 
widow  of  the  former  owner,  Dona  Antonia  Dehesa,  for  her  own  use, 
leaving  only  about  twenty  bedrooms  for  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
main  building  there  is  a  kind  of  annexe  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel ; 
this  is  called  the  Pavilion,  and  contains  three  bedrooms  and  a  sitting 
room.  From  the  back  of  the  house  project  two  long  wings,  open  on 
one  side,  and  connected  together  at  the  farther  end  by  a  broad  veran- 
dah on  both  sides.  This  verandah  separates  the  patio  from  the 
garden.  The  former  is  gay  with  rose-trees.  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
subtropical  plants ;  there  is  also  a  magnificent  Bougainvillea  whose 
purple  flowers  cover  the  billiard  room  and  spread  over  one  side  of  the 
house,  whilst  on  the  open  verandah  there  is  a  splendid  creeping 
Bignonia  covered  with  rich  yellowish-brown  clusters  of  flowers.  In 
the  garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  verandah,  the  hybiscus,  together 
with  the  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  and  a  number  of  splendid  date 
palms  flourish  with  the  richest  luxuriance.  The  verandah  is  shaded 
at  one  end  by  some  glorious  specimens  of  the  Laurus  Indica  or  royal 
bay,  which  here  attains  the  size  of  a  well-grown  forest  tree.  The 
other  side  of  the  verandah  opens  on  to  a  large  basin  of  artificial  water, 
in  which  some  fine  swans  with  numbers  of  gold  fish  live  very  happily 
together.  It  was  with  a  certain  sense  of  *  disillusion,'  however,  that 
I  learned  that  the  swans  had  been  supplied  to  order  by  the  *  Universal 
Provider.'  There  is  of  course  a  crumpled  leaf  in  this  bed  of  roses. 
Senora  Dehesa  has  a  passion  for  domestic  pets,  and  Mrs.  Stone 
describes  the  house  and  verandah,  when  she  saw  the  place,  as  full  of 
birds  of  all  kinds,  while  the  patio  was  a  miniature  *  wilderness  of 
monkeys.'  These  have  disappeared,  or  at  any  rate  I  did  not  see 
them ;  but  there  is  still  a  multitude  of  bantam  cocks  and  hens  together 
with  alarge  variety  of  pigeons  about  the  place,  which  their  humane  mis  • 
tress  tends  with  the  most  loviug  care  before  the  visitors  are  about.  It 
is  graceful  and  idyllic,  no  doubt,  but  as  a  matter  of  prosaic  detail  the 
crowing  of  the  cocks  is  a  serious  nuisance  to  invalids  and  light  sleepers. 
I  heard  several  complaints  of  broken  rest  due  to  this  preventible 
cause.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  poultry  so  close 
to  the  hotel  no  doubt  increases  the  plague  of  fleas  which  swarm 
everywhere  in  the  Canaries,  and  seem  to  have  a  special  predilection 
for  visitors  in  whom,  I  suppose,  they  find  *  pastures  new,'  more  to 
their  taste  than  their  native  pabulum. 

Another  slight  drawback,  so  far  as  invalids  are  concerned,  is  that 
the  verandah  is  open  to  the  north-east  trade  wind  which,  as  already 
said,  blows  constantly  in  this  region.  This  wind  is  not  really  cold 
like  those  sometimes  felt  in  the  Riviera,  and  to  people  in  robust  health 
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it  is  delightfally  refireshing.  For  delicate  persons,  however,  it  is  a 
litUe  too  strong,  and  while  I  was  at  Orotava  I  came  across  one  or  two 
invalids'who  had  caught  cold  owing  to  this  cause,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  others  suffer,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  from  its  effects. 
This  inconvenience  might  easily  be  remedied  by  partly  closing  the 
north  side  of  the  verandah  with  glass,  an  arrangement  which  would 
give  invalids  the  advantage  of  the  sim  without  exposure  to  the  wind. 
The  Grand  Hotel  also  includes  three  other  establishments  which, 
though  separate  in  themselves,  are  in  organic  relation  with  the  central 
one  just  described.  These  (Fonda  Marques,  Casa  Zamora,  and  Casa 
Buenavista)  between  them  can  accommodate  a  hundred  guests,  so 
that  the  total  number  which  can  be  housed  by  the  Sanatorium  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  A  new  hotel  which  is  being  built  at  Orotava 
by  the  same  company  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It 
will  contain  accommodation  for  nearly  two  hundred  visitors,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  make  it  comfortable  for  invalids.  It  is 
situated  at  a  level  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  among 
other  advantages  there  will  be  a  beautiful  verandah  absolutely  shel- 
tered from  the  north-east  wind,  but  exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun.  Although  this  establishment  will  have  advantages  of  its  own, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  one  will  not  be  given  up,  for  it  is 
certainly  rather  warmer  than  the  new  building  will  be.  Another 
hotel  under  different  management  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  built 
at  Orotava ;  it  will  be  most  healthily  situated  at  La  Paz,  on  a  pleasant 
site  at  about  the  same  elevation  above  the  sea  as  the  one  just  mentioned, 
but  rather  farther  from  the  town.  It  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  visitors.  This  establishment  will  not,  however,  be 
available  till  the  winter  of  1890.  Next  autumn  a  boarding-house 
will  also  be  opened  under  the  management  of  a  Swiss  who  has  lived 
in  England  for  many  years.  The  several  private  villas  already  de- 
scribed can  be  taken  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  at  fair  rates.  It 
is  clear  from  all  this  that  the  Tenerifeans  are  determined  that  the 
future  of  their  island  as  a  health  resort  and  playground  shall  not  be 
compromised  by  the  want  of  accommodation  for  visitors. 

I  found  Orotava  so  comfortable  that  I  stayed  there  most  of  the 
time  I  was  at  Tenerife,  and  did  not  explore  the  island  to  any  great 
extent.  In  my  rambles,  however,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  place  called  Icod 
de  los  Vinos,  which  was  once  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  wine  trade, 
but  which  has  now  fallen  on  evil  days,  commercially  speaking.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Puerto  and  stands  at  a  height  of 
some  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Peak,  but  though  it  has  been  called  one 
of  the  ^  pearls  ^  of  Tenerife,  its  attractions  seemed  to  me  to  be  suffi- 
ciently summed  up  in  the  words  of  Justice  Shallow,  '  Marry,  good 
air.'  I  had  intended  to  visit  the  Grand  Canary,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
I  found  my  Oapua  at  Orotava,  so  far  as  the  wandering  instinct  was 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  149.  K 
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concerned.  I  met  a  number  of  travellers,  however,  who  had  come 
on  to  Orotava  from  Las  Palmas,  the  capital  of  Gran  Ganaria.  The 
accommodation  there  is  scanty  and  very  inferior  to  that  at  Orotava. 
No  hotels  have  at  present  been  built  on  high  ground,  the  new  hotel 
which  is  in  process  of  construction  being  situated  like  its  predecessor, 
the  oldest  in  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  sandy  shore  which  stretches 
along  the  coast.  As  a  consequence  of  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dust,  which  is  very  trying  to  invalids.  The  interior  of  the  island  has 
not  been  developed  nearly  so  much  as  Tenerife,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  are  no  comfortable  villas  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island, 
so  that  the  invalid  is  practically  confined  to  the  sea-level.  The  climate 
of  the  Grand  Canary  is,  however,  rather  drier  than  that  of  Tenerife, 
and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  it  suits  some  persons  better. 

The  natives  of  Tenerife  struck  me  as  particularly  fine  specimens 
of  the  human  race.    The  men  are  strong,  weU-grown,  and  healthy- 
looking,  and  many  of  the  women  are  very  beautiful;  but  those  of 
the  lower  class,  owing  to  their  being  so  much  occupied  in  field  labour, 
become  old  and  worn  in  appearance  at  a  comparatively  early  age ; 
while  the  ladies,  from  want  of  exercise,  soon  lose  their  slimness  of 
figure.    Dark  eyes  and  complexions  prevail,  but  a  trace  of  the  extinct 
Guanches  is  often  seen  in  light-coloured  eyes  and  ruddy  hair.    The 
peasantry  wear  a  light  cotton  jacket  and  short  trousers,  but  each  man 
has  a  thick  Witney  blanket,  which  is  worn  as  a  cloak  when  the 
weather  is  wet  or  cold.    Everybody  smokes — ^urchins  of  five  or  six 
seeming  to  find  as  much  relish  in  their  cigarettes  as  their  &thers. 
The  outdoor  life  which  is  led  in  these  privileged  regions  makes  this 
apparently  excessive  indulgence  in  tobacco  harmless. ,  Tobacco  is 
grown  in  Tenerife,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  Grand  Canary, 
and  this  might  easily  be  developed  into  an  important  industry ;  but 
it  is  not  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  Government,  lest  the  importation 
of  a  cheap  tobacco  from  the  Canaries  should  injure  the  monopoly  in 
the  peninsula.    Potatoes  grow  in  such  abundance  that  their  exporta- 
tion to  England  would  be  a  profitable  industry.    New  potatoes  could 
be  sent  to  Covent  Garden  in  time  for  Christmas.    The  soil  is  so 
fertile  that  three  crops  can  be  raised  in  the  year  without  manure. 
Vines  could  also  no  doubt  be  again  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
wine  of  the  Canaries — ^whatever  may  have  been  its  reputation  in  past 
days — ^is  now  neither  agreeable  to  the  palate  nor  comforting  to  the 
stomach.     I  was  informed  by  a  native  that  the  two  great  advantages 
of  Tenerife  are  its  freedom  from  marshes  and  from  poisonous  snakes. 
Whilst  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  these  negative  features, 
the  island  has  other  and  better  titles  to  fame  as  a  health-resort — as 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

With  regard  to  the  climate  of  Tenerife  as  a  whole,  there  are  three 
great  points  which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  stays  in 
the  island  for  any  length  of  time.    These  are:    (1)  the  relative 
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uniformity  of  temperaturej  not  only  thronghont  the  different  parts 
of  the  day,  but  through  the  various  seasons  of  the  year ;  (2)  the 
dryness  of  the  air;  and  (3)  the  variety  of  climates  within  a  com- 
paratively small  area. 

In  point  of  mildness  Tenerife  compares  fitvourably  not  only  with 
all  European  health  resorts  but  with  Madeira,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature being  between  66^  and  67^  F.  in  the  former  and  63^  F.  in 
the  latter.  At  Puerto  de  Orotava,  which  fistces  the  sea  to  the  north 
at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet,  and  which  is  protected  by  mountains  on 
the  other  sides,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  68^;  it 
ranges  from  62^  in  January  and  February  to  76°  in  July,  the  extreme 
difference  between  winter  and  summer  being  therefore  not  more  than 
fourteen  degrees.  At  Nice  the  corresponding  difference  is  nearly 
thirty  dregees,  whilst  even  at  Algiers  it  is  between  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  five  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February  and  March  is  between  63° 
and  64°,  the  mean  range  between  maximum  and  minimum  being 
about  eleven  degrees.  This  degree  of  variation  is  maintained  with 
remarkable  steadiness  throughout  the  year,  the  average  temperature 
in  spring  being  64°,  in  summer  nearly  71°,  in  autumn  between  69° 
and  70°,  and  in  winter  a  little  over  60°.  The  average  range  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  therefore  does  not  exceed  from  ten  to 
eleven  degrees.  From  some  careful  records  of  meteorological  changes 
at  Puerto  de  Orotava,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Perez,  it  appears 
that  in  January  of  the  present  year  the  mean  temperature  at  9  a.m. 
was  61*2,  at  2  p.m.  62*7,  and  at  9  p.m.  57*9 ;  in  February  the  corre- 
sponding means  were  60*1,  62*5,  and  53*5 ;  in  March  64*3,  66,  and 
59*7  ;  and  in  April,  from  the  1st  to  the  25th  inclusive,  64*5,  68*2, 
and  56*5.  Careful  observations  made  by  Mr.  Borham,  which  that 
gentleman  has  with  great  courtesy  placed  at  my  disposal,  show  that 
at  his  villa  San  Antonio,  above  Port  Orotava,  and  346  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  the  mean  temperature  iil  November  (1888)  was  at  9  a.m. 
66*3,  and  at  9  p.m.  63*1 ;  in  December  the  corresponding  figures 
were  60*8  and  59*2  ;  in  January  (1889)  58*9  and  56*4 ;  in  February 
60*6  and  56*6,  and  in  March  61*8  and  59*4,  giving  a  mean  variation 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  2*8.  In  November  the 
absolute  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade  was  54*9,  in  December 
51*8,  in  January  51,  in  February  50,  and  in  March  49*1 ;  but  the 
mean  TninimnTn  was  for  November  59*3,  for  December  55*4,  for 
January  53,  for  February  52*7,  and  for  March  54*1.  The  climate  is 
always  better  before  Christmas  than  it  is  afterwards,  November  and 
December  being  perfect.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the 
weather  usually  becomes  a  little  unsettled.  As  a  proof  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  season  last  December,  I  may  mention  that  the  visitors 
were  able  to  sit  with  perfect  comfort  in  the  verandah  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which,  as  already  remarked,  is  open  on  both  sides,  after  a  late 
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dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  At  Villa  de  Orotava  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  between  66^  and  67^,  at  Santa  Cruz  between  70^  and 
71°,  and  at  Laguna  about  62°.  The  wonderful  equability  o  the  tem- 
perature is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  on  most  days,  just  as  the 
sun's  rays  threaten  to  make  themselves  oppressively  felt,  the  trade 
wind  furnishes  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  north-east  to  temper 
their  heat.  This  wind  blows  every  day,  but  rarely  with  violence 
•except  sometimes  in  March.  In  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  it 
is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  shake  the  withered  leaves  from  the  trees. 
The  canopy  of  cloud  that  hangs  about  the  hills  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  aUo  affords  protection.  The  barometric  pressure  is 
also  extraordinarily  uniform,  and  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  are 
almost  unknown.  Dr.  Crrabham  of  Madeira,  however,  informs  me  that 
lie  found  the  land  breeze  blowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  at 
t)rotava  in  February  1887,  showing  great  terrestrial  radiation  and  rapid 
cooling.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  hafdly  any  difference 
in  the  temperature  between  the  open  air  and  the  inside  of  the  house. 

No  fires  or  other  means  of  generating  artificial  warmth  are  used  by 
the  natives,  but  there  are  occasionally  days  on  which  English  people 
would  enjoy  a  small  fire — especially  in  the  evening.  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  delicate  persons  feel  chilly  at  a  tem- 
perature which  is  pleasant  and  invigorating  to  the  healthy,  the  slight 
difference  between  the  sunshine  of  day  and  the  shade  of  evening  being 
^disagreeably  felt  by  invalids.  Both  the  new  hotels  will  be  provided 
-with  fireplaces  in  the  public  rooms  and  in  many  of  the  sitting  rooms. 

The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
mildness  and  equability  of  the  temperature.  The  mean  relative 
^humidity  of  the  air  at  Port  Orotava  from  November  to  AprU  was 
-ascertained  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Ohrvall,  of  Upsala,  to  be  65-3  at  8  a.m., 
'60*1  at  2  P.M.,  and  69*1  at  9  p.m.,  giving  a  mean  of  64*9  (saturation 
being  expressed  as  100).  The  average  rainfall  is  about  13  inches, 
and  the  average  number  of  rainy'days  in  the  year,  taking  the  mean  of 
-ten  years,  is  only  51.  During  the  winter  of  1883-4,  a  season  of  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  unparalleled  wetness  at  Tenerife,  there  were 
•seventy-eight  rainy  days,  but  the  average  number  in  ordinary  wintera 
is  only  41.  In  January  of  the  present  year  rain  (counting  every 
^drizzle)  fell  on  fourteen  days,  the  rainfall  for  the  whole  month  being 
'  2*39  inches ;  in  February  it  rained  on  ten  days,  the  amount  for  the 
month  being  1*57  inch  ;  in  March  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
•  eight  days  and  1*15  inch ;  and  from  AprU  1  to  25,  rain  fell  on  nine 
days,  the  amount  being  *55  inch.'  The  air  is,  as  a  rule,  so  dry  that 
.a  piece  of  paper  can  be  exposed  all  night  without  losing  its  crispness. 

The  chief  advantage,  however,  of  Tenerife  as  a  health  resort  is 

■  Mr.  Borhain*s  tables  which  have  already  been  referred  to  are  here  appended. 
The  figures,  which,  it  is  needless  to  saj,  are  absolutely  trustworthy,  gire,  as^^it  were, 
a  Bummary  of  the  climate  of  Tenerife  daring  the  past  winter,  which  was  considered 
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the  facility  for  frequent  change  of  air  and  scene  ifehich  it  offers 
within  a  very  small  area.  In  this  I  think  Tenerife  stands  alone 
among  the  Canaries,  and  is  not  equalled  by  Madeira.  Custom  can- 
not stale  the  infinite  variety  of  climate  which  this  Trt/aUum  m  rapvo 
of  an  island  contains  within  the  narrow  circle  of  its  own  shores.  If 
the  Valley  of  Orotava  is  too  relaxing,  there  is  Laguna  only  a  few 
hours'  drive  away,  which  is  as  bracing  as  Eastbourne,  without  its  east 
winds ;  if  Puerto  is  not  warm  enough,  there  is  Santa  Cruz  with  the 
air  of  a  hothouse  tempered  by  sea  breezes.  One  may  say  the  various 
climates  rise  tier  on  tier  as  you  go  upwards  from  the  sea ;  with  each 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  we  pass  into  a  different  climatological 
stratum,  the  air  of  course  becoming  colder  and  more  bracing  as  we 
go  up.  These  different  zones  are  pretty  clearly  marked  out  by  the 
varying  type  of  vegetation.  Near  the  sea,  palms,  bananas,  oleanders, 
&c.  flourish  with  subtropical  luxuriance ;  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  this,  gorse  and  broom,  chestnut  and  apple  trees  predominate ; 
then  comes  the  region  of  laurels  ;  then  the  heaths  with  the  Canarian 
pines ;  lastly,  a  barren  waste  of  rock  covered  with  lava  and  pumice. 

Orotava  itself  may  almost  be  said  to  have  two 'different  climates, 
that  of  La  Villa  and  its  neighbourhood  being  more  bracing  than  that 
of  Puerto.  It  is  a  very  dull  place.  La  Villa  is  even  duller  than  Puerto, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  English  hotel  in  the  old  town,  but,  as  already 

exceptionally  cold.  Indeed,  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  the  island  for  twenty-three 
yean  told  me  she  had  never  experienced  such  a  winter. 

San  Aktonio,  Pobt  Obotata  ;  846  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
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stated,  private  villas  may  be  procured  at  various  elevations  above  the 
sea,  and  in  them  invalids  can  be  very  comfortable.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  plan  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out ;  unfortunately 
Tenerife  has  comparatively  few  of  the  quirUas  (or  sitioa  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Canaries)  which  exist  in  such  numbers  in  Madeira. 
Then  there  is  Laguna,  striding  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sealevely  with  a  mean  temperature  of  58*3^  F.  in  winter,  and  68*4^  F. 
in  summer.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  healthy  and  bracing  place,  although 
it  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  such  clouds  and  mists  as  ever  darken 
the  sky  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

The  real  mountain  resort  in  the  island,  however,  is  Yilaflor,  or,  as 
it  was  formerly  called,  Ghasna.  This  is  the  health  resort  par  exeeU 
lence  of  the  natives  of  Tenerife.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  pine  trees  covering  the 
hiUs  above  it  up  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet.  It  is  sheltered  by  the 
Ganadas  and  the  Peak  from  the  north  and  north-east  wind.  It  boasts 
a  spring  of  mineral  waters  which  have  a  high  local  reputation  in  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs,  almost  the  only  form  of  disease  which 
is  endemic  in  the  Canaries.  Here  phthisis  is  said  to  be  unknown, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  is  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  to  find  an  enthusiastic  physician  of  La  Villa  (Dr.  Zerolo,  Onh 
tava^Vilafiar :  Eatadanes  SanUariasde  Tenerife,  p.  24)  claiming  for 
Yilaflor  the  title  of  <  the  first  mountain  station  in  the  whole  universe ' ! 

The  other  islands  of  the  Canary  group  are  within  easy  reach,  and 
the  excellent  inter-insular  service  of  steamers  readily  enables  even 
invalids  to  obtain  change  of  air.  Las  Palmas  in  the  Grand  Canary 
has  a  singularly  bright  winter  climate  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
central  heights.  The  island  of  Palma  is  much  more  wooded  than 
the  Grand  Canary,  and  its  climate  is  Atlantic  in  character.  Gt)mera, 
another  of  the  islands,  is  a  little  paradise  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  in  point  of  climate 
Tenerife  may  not  unfairly  be  described  as  an  epitome  of  all  other 
health  resorts,  just  as  its  famous  botanical  garden  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  whole  earth.  There  are  excellent  roads  {oarreteras) 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  island,  so  that  all  the  principal 
climatic  centres,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  are  readily  enough  accessible. 

One  slight  drawback  connected  with  the  climate  of  Tenerife  must 
be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  mosqoitos.  Though  they 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  ferocious  as  in  many  other  places^ 
they  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  visitors  nearly  everywhere  where  the 
elevation  is  low.  At  Santa  Cruz  they  are  so  abundant  that  all  beds  are 
provided  with  curtains.  Dr.  Zerolo  indignantly  denies  that  there  are 
any  (to  speak  of)  at  La  Villa;  but  whilst  I  was  at  Puerto  one  gentle- 
man told  me  that  he  saw  a  few,  and  another  that  he  had  killed  ten 
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before  getting  into  bed.  The  new  establishment,  owing  to  its  being 
at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  the  present '  grand '  hotel,  wiU 
probably  be  free  from  this  nuisance. 

The  main  features  of  the  climate  of  Madeira  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Tenerife  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  Orotava.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Madeira  is,  however,  four  or  five  degrees 
lower,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  daily  range  of  variation  is  on  the 
average  about  two  degrees  less.    The  climate  of  Madeira  is  therefore 
still  more  equable  than  that  of  Tenerife.     It  is  not  so  dry,  the 
average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  ^  being  about  70,  and  the 
annual  rainfiall  28  or  29.    The  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  from  76  to  79.    The  sky  is  more  overcast  as  a  rule  than  in  the 
Canaries,  there  being  a  certain  amount  of  cloudiness  nearly  every 
day.     The  two  climates  during  the  last  winter  underwent  a  certain 
amount  of  change  in  different  directions,  the  Canary  Islands  having 
had  less  sunshine  than  they  generally  have,  and  the  weather  in 
Madeira  having  been  abnormally  bright.      Dr.  Crrabham  greatly 
prefers  the  normal  cloudiness,  and  he  has  observed  that   certain 
acute  diseases  were  more  prevalent  last  winter  when  the  sun  played 
on  the  island  without  restraint.     The  vegetation  is  similar  in  type 
in  Madeira  and  Tenerife,  though  in  the  latter  island  it  is  rather  more 
African  in  character.     The  former  has  the  same  advantages  as  Tene- 
rife as  regards  residence  at  different  heights,  except  that  in  the  Portu-* 
guese  island  there  are  no  hotels  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet. 
Funchal  is  situated  near  the  coast,  but  the  best  hotels  and 
qwintas  are  built  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  which  form  the  spurs  of 
loftier  mountains  further  in  the    interior.      When    the  weather 
becomes  too  hot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal  patients  can  go 
higher  up  either  to  the  villas  on  the  Palheiro  road,  or  to  those 
below  the  level  of  the  Mount,  over  which  a  Scotch  mist  not  un- 
frequently  rests.    Those  who  wish  for  a  still  higher  elevation  and 
can  afford  to  hire  a  villa  may  spend  the  summer  in  Comachio,  which 
is  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea;  there  they  will  find  a 
delicious  English  summer  climate  with  apple  and  pear  trees  growing 
abundantly.    For  those  who  prefer  the  sea,  Santa  Cruz  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island,  and  in  the  summer  months  Santa  Anna  on  the 
north  side,  will  be  found  very  pleasant.    Personally,  in  spite  of  all 
the  dithyrambs  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  guide-book  writers,  I  prefer 
the  scenery  of  Madeira  to  that  of  the  Canaries.    There  is  a  want  of 
trees  and,  generally,  of  natural  beauty  in  these  islands  which  makes 
them  much  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  Madeira.     On  the  other 
hand,  Tenerife  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  Madeira  in  point  of 
roads.    There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  island  corresponding  to  the 
carreUra.     The  roads  are  so  steep  that  ordinary  carriages  with 
horses  can  hardly  be  used  without  considerable  risk,  and  the  pace  is 
^  In  these  statistics  the  smallest  drizzle  is  counted. 
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necessarily  very  slow.  The  bullock  sleighs  (or  oarroa  as  they  are 
called  in  the  island)  travel  quickly  and  safely  up  and  down  the  hills, 
whilst  the  hammock  affords  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  conveyance. 
This  usefal  institution  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Tenerife,  but  the 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  carrying  without  shaking. 

Dr.  Grabham,  the  well-known  physician  of  Madeira,  considers 
that  the  absence  of  carriages  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback, 
as  invalids  frequently  catch  cold  when  out  driving,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  great  inconvenience  to  other  people.  Madeira  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  Tenerife  as  regards  villas,  which  may  be  hired  by  invalids 
for  their  sole  use ;  while  there  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
near  Funchal,  there  are  only  some  twenty  in  the  Orotava  valley. 
Again,  there  are  six  hotels  at  Madeira,  and  there  will  soon  be  a 
seventh ;  they  are  situated  at  different  levels,  and  therefore  adapted 
to  different  cases.  There  is  decidedly  more  comfort  and  general 
convenience  in  Madeira  than  in  the  Canaries,  not  the  least  important 
element  in  the  visitor's  happiness  in  the  former  being  the  excellent 
Portuguese  servants  who  have  been  trained  to  English  ways  from 
generation  to  generation  for  a  hundred  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expense  of  living  is  much  higher  in  Madeira  than  in  Tenerife. 
All  ports  in  the  Canary  Islands  are  free,  and  English  goods  can  be 
readily  introduced.  Both  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  are  now  almost 
equally  accessible.  Tenerife  can  be  reached  in  five  days  from  Fly- 
mouth,  but  as  the  steamers  now  only  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
knots  an  hour,  I  believe  the  voyage  could  easily  be  reduced  to  three 
days.  Those  who  object  to  a  long  sea  passage  can  go  by  Spain^ 
Portugal,  and  Madeira. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  various  complaints  for 
which  these  climates  are  suitable,  and  of  the  kind  of  cases  to  which 
each  of  them  is,  in  my  own  opinion,  more  particularly  beneficiaL 
With  reference  to  the  latter  point,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  climate  will 
best  suit  any  given  case.  It  is  the  same  with  medicines ;  the  idio^ 
eyncraay  of  the  patient  may  cause  a  drug  like  opium,  or  quinine,  to 
have  little  or  no  effect,  or  one  altogether  different  from  that  which  is 
desired.  A  climate  which  acts  like  a  charm  on  one  person  may  not 
benefit  another  in  what  seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  condition. 
One  can  only  lay  down  general  rules,  which  are  subject  to  modificstr 
tion  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Lung  disease,  of  course, 
occupies  the  foreground  in  all  questions  of  climatic  treatment,  and 
with  respect  to  that  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  choose 
between  Madeira  and  Tenerife.  Both  seem  to  be  equally  beneficial 
with  precisely  the  same  limitations.  No  climate  can  cure  a  patient 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis  whose  lungs  are  riddled  with  cavities 
and  whose  vital  power  is  exhausted  by  hectic.  No  patient  should  ever 
be  sent  abroad  who  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  The  whole  benefit  of  a 
new  climate  consists  in  its  making  an  open-air  life  possible.    Doctors^ 
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however,  are  often  nnjastly  blamed  for  sending  hopeless  cases  to  a 
health  resort  when  the  blame  rests  altogether  with  the  patient,  who 
thinks,  if  he  can  only  reach  some  place  of  which  he  has  heard  or 
read,  he  will  get  well.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  an  American  gentle- 
man, evidently  in  a  dying  state,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to 
Davoe  and  would  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  He  reached  his 
destination,  but  only  to  die  the  day  after  his  arrival.  When  the 
disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  or  when  there  is  only  some  '  delicacy '  of 
the  lungs,  a  stay  at  either  Madeira  or  the  Canaries  for  some  length 
of  time  will  in  all  probability  ward  off  the  danger,  and  perhaps 
permanently  cure  the  patient.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  other  place 
that  can  be  compared  to  these ;  and  many  persons,  who  would  beyond 
all  doubt  have  died  long  ago  had  they  stayed  at  home,  have  been 
saved  by  residence  in  the  Canary  Islands  or  Madeira  for  three  or 
four  years  or  for  longer  periods.  Several  English  people  have  perma- 
nently taken  up  their  abode  in  each  of  them,  and  the  fiend  of 
<  tubercle '  seems  to  have  been  completely  exorcised.  .This  happy 
effect  is  not  due,  as  is  sometimes  absurdly  stated,  to  the  fact  that  the 
pure  '  balsamic,' '  antiseptic '  air  kills  the  minute  organisms  which 
are  now  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  general  strengthening  of  the  system,  which 
restores  to  the  tissues  su£Scient  vitality  to  resist  the  microbes.  This 
building  up  anew  of  the  constitution  is  effected  by  increased  use  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  that  is  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  The  exercise  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  adapted  to  the 
patient's  power  of  endurance.  Young  invalids  often  err  in  this 
way  by  wasting  their  strength  under  the  impression  that  they 
acquire  stamina  thereby.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  some  of  the 
patients  who  had  spent  the  winter  at  Oroiava  had  climbed  the  Canadas 
(a  large  extinct  crater  halfway  up  the  Peak),  taken  long  rides,  made 
distant  excursions  across  the  island,  and  even  played  at  tilting.  I 
know  several  cases  in  which  a  serious  relapse  occurred  in  consequence 
of  such  imprudence.  A  quiet  stroll  or  sittiug  in  the  sun  will  do 
good  where  violent  exercise  would  be  simply  baneful. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  as  to  the  risk  involved  in  the  case 
of  a  person  suffering  from  advanced  disease  who  goes  on  a  journey, 
Uke  that  to  the  Canaries,  of  five  days  from  Plymouth  or  seven 
firom  London  in  a  steamer.  The  sea-sickness,  semi-starvation,  and 
general  knocking  about  may  easily  rouse  the  smouldering  volcano  of 
chronic  disease  into  activity.  Many  patients  would  derive  much 
benefit  firom  the  Biviera  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  send  to  the 
Canary  Islands  or  to  Madeira. 

Whilst  at  Tenerife  I  saw  a  good  many  cases  of  lung  disease  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Oeorge  Perez,  son  of  a  well-known  physician  at 
Orotava,  and  himself  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London.  In 
most  of  them  there  was  considerable  destruction  of  tissue  in  one  or 
both  lungs.    In  all  but  three  of  these  cases,  the  reparative  process 
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was  vexy  remarkable,  and  in  two  of  these  exceptions  great  improvement 
had  taken  place,  but  the  patients  had  lost  ground  again  owing  to  the 
effects  of  their  own  imprudence,  or  from  accidentally  taking  cold. 
As  all  patients  coming  to  Tenerife  and  leaving  it  have  to  pass  through 
Santa  Cruz,  I  thought  that  a  favourable  place  for  making  inquiries  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  visitors  at  the  time  of  their  departure  for 
England.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  by  a  person  who  had  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  every  patient  who  embarked,  and  who 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  over-friendly  to  Orotava,  was  that 
eight  or  nine  persons  had  been  carried  on  board. 

Orotava  with  its  sunny  climate  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly 
suitable  for  cases  of  consumption  still  in  what  is  called  the  ^  first 
stage.'  It  is  also  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  those  in  the  second  stage, 
especially  when  there  is  profuse  secretion.  When  there  is  constant 
high  temperature,  especially  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  spitting 
of  blood,  Madeira  should  be  selected.  Persons  in  the  third  stage  of 
consumption  should  be  restrained  from  going  to  either  of  these 
places  or  anywhere  else ;  for  them  emphatically  *  There's  no  place 
like  home.'  Tenerife  is  also  beneficial  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  when 
there  is  much  secretion ;  for  ^  dry '  bronchitis  Madeira  '^is  better. 
One  of  these  health  resorts  may,  with  great  advantage,  be  made  to 
supplement  the  other  according  to  the  variations  in  the  patient's 
condition  or  to  the  development  of  different  phases  of  his  disease. 
Dr.  Grabham  tells  me  he  has  for  years  made  use  of  the  Canaries  as  a 
change  from  Madeira  in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  chiefly  phthisis, 
when  there  is  general  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  depression,  and  loss 
of  appetite.  The  change  is  almost  invariably  most  beneficial  for  a 
time.  If  the  disease  appears  to  be  entering  on  an  inflammatory 
phase,  the  sufferer  should  be  sent  to  Madeira  till  the  febrile  sym- 
ptoms subside.  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Grabham  that  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  recovery  from  phthisis  may  be  powerfully  aided  by  this  alter- 
nation of  Madeira  with  the  Canaries.  Asthmatic  patients  as  a  rule  do 
well  at  Madeira  if  an  elevation  of  300  feet  is  selected ;  but  most  cases, 
if  simple  in  character,  find  more  relief  in  the  Canaries.  This  disease, 
however,  is  so  capricious  in  all  its  relations  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  which  place  will  suit  any  individual  case.  I  saw  one  child  who 
was  cured  of  asthma  after  three  or  four  years'  residence  at  Orotava, 
and  one  or  two  other  cases  in  which  improvement  had  taken  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  varieties  of  kidney  disease  much 
benefit  is  derived  from  residence  either  in  the  Canaries  or  Madeira, 
more  particularly  the  latter.  This  is  not  yet,  I  think,  sufficiently 
realised  by  English  physicians.  In  cases  of  convalescence  after  acute 
or  exhausting  illness,  especially  where  protection  from  chill  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  desirable,  both  Madeira  and 
Tenerife  can  be  recommended.  Madeira  is  for  this  reason  likely  to 
be  especially  useful  in  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  their  peculiar  function  as 
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health  resorts,  both  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  have,  I  think, 
a  great  future  before  them  as  places  of  rest  where  overworked  pro- 
fessional men,  jaded  politicians,  and  persons  suffering  from  nervous 
breakdown  can  recruit  their  wasted  energy.  As  a  playground  the 
Canaries  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Excursions  adapted  to  every 
oiganisation  can  be  comfortably  made.  Excellent  Andalusian  horses 
are  to  be  had ;  and  here  and  there,  there  is  soft  ground  where  healthy 
persons  may  enjoy  a  good  canter.  There  is  also  a  small  breed  of  native 
horses  admirably  adapted  for  climbing  up  the  bridle  roads.  Comfort- 
able cairiages  are  also  to  be  found  both  at  Orotava  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Of  the  restorative  power  of  Tenerife  I  can  speak  from  experience.  I 
arrived  there  completely  broken  down  by  a  winter  of  unusually  hard 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  was  in  perfect  health. 

For  invalids  the  best  time  to  go  to  the  Canaries  is  about  the 
middle,  or,  better  still,  towards  the  end  of  October.  English  people 
arriving  before  that  time  are  apt  to  find  the  climate  oppressive. 
They  can  remain  at  Orotava  till  June,  or  if  they  go  first  to  La  Villa 
and  afterwards  to  Laguna  the  whole  year  can  be  spent  most  comfort- 
ably (as  £Eur  as  climate  is  concerned)  in  the  island.  For  those  merely 
suffering  from  exhaustion  or  over- tension  of  the  nervous  system,  I  think 
the  spring  is  the  best  time.  A  trip  to  the  Canaries  makes  an  admi- 
rable Easter  holiday ;  there  are  Ouanche  miunmies  and  undecipher- 
able inscriptions  for  antiquaries,  quaint  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the 
curious,  and  air  and  sunlight,  sea  and  mountain  for  everybody. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  on  the  general  subject 
of  climate  with  reference  to  its  influence  on  disease.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  a  patient  to  think  that  he  can  go  to  a  place  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  beneficial  to  his  complaint,  and  simply  absorb 
health  from  the  atmosphere  without  any  effort  on  his  own  part.  As  Sir 
James  Clark  said  many  years  ago, '  The  air,  or  climate,  is  often  re- 
garded by  the  patient  as  possessing  some  specific  quality,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  directly  cures  his  disease.  This  erroneous  view  of  the 
matter  not  unfrequently  proves  the  bane  of  the  invalid  by  leading  him, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  confidence  in  climate,  to  neglect  other  circum- 
stances as  essential  to  his  recovery  as  that  in  which  all  his  hopes  are 
fixed.'  Climate  in  fact  only  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  A  visit 
to  a  health  resort  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
necessary  precautions  or  relaxing  salutary  rules,  but  rather  as  an 
occasion  for  still  more  careful  living.  Not  the  least  beneficial  part 
of  the  climatic  treatment  is  the  enforced  freedom  from  social  temp- 
tations which  at  home  would  lead  to  imprudent  exposure,  excitement, 
and  &tigue.  Climate  in  fact  cannot  cure  any  disease ;  it  only  removes 
one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  mischief,  and  so  far  leaves  Nature  a 
fiEur  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  healing  infiuence. 

MoBELL  Mackenzie. 
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MJi.  DANDELOW:    A   STORY  HALF  TOLD. 


*  There  !  I  have  much  respect  for  you,  Monsieur  le  Pastenr,  too  much 
respect  to  attempt  to  deceive  you*  I  will  make  no  pretence,  but 
you  have  heard  my  last  word  on  this  subject,  and,  I  pray  you,  do  not 
touch  upon  it  again.  I  shall  resent  it  as  an  intrusion.  I  promised 
her  to  continue  family  prayers  night  and  morning,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
that  promise.  I  shall  read  one  of  the  lessons  every  day  till  I  die — 
I  shall,  you  may  rely  upon  it.  But  I've  done  with  what  you  call 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  we  used  to  call  the  Pater  Nosier.  I'll  have* 
no  more  of  that.  I've  lost  my  Nancy,  the  only  good  woman — a  real 
good  woman — I  ever  knew.  That  boy's  anooka  killed  her — ^broke  her 
heart.'  The  deep  voice  trembled  and  stopped,  and  the  quivering 
face  turned  away  from  my  gaze.  *  Yes !  that  boy  killed  her,  and 
I  never  want  to  forgive  him.  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Forgiving 
him  his  trespasses !    I  tell  you  I'm  not  capable  of  it,  and  I  am  no 

more  for  trying.     If  you  will  come  and  look  in  as  usual *    He 

shuddered  and  stopped  again ;  then  he  humbly  held  out  his  vast  hand, 
grasped  mine,  and  bowed  his  head  in  silence.  *  Only  no  more  of 
that  Lord's  Prayer — ^that  must  be  the  bargain  ! ' 

I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dandelow,  when  he  spoke  those  words,  quite  so 
intimately  as  I  got  to  know  him  afterwards ;  we  had  during  the  last 
six  weeks  been  drawn  together  rather  closely  by  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  who,  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  had  suddenly  *  broken  down,' 
as  we  say,  with  no  symptom  of  disease — ^no  symptom,  in  fact,  of  any- 
thing but  senile  decay.  She  had  faded  and  whi/mpered  out  of  life, 
and  she  had  just  been  laid  in  her  grave.  I  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Mr.  Dandelow.  He  stood  at  least  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and, 
though  as  upright  as  a  bulrush,  he  must  have  been  at  one  time  much 
taller — for  he  was  now  nearly  eighty  years  old.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  the  man.  No  one  could  doubt  that  there  were  generations  of 
gentle  blood  in  his  veins.  Every  now  and  then  he  startled  you  by 
his  delicacy  of  feeling  or  by  an  outburst  of  wrath  against  meanness 
and  vulgar  baseness.  And  yet  he  certainly  had  passed  his  life  for 
the  most  part  among  horse-dealers  and  grooms.  Nay !  I  found  out  at 
last  that  there  had  been  a  period — I  do  not  think  it  had  lasted  long 
— when  he  had  haunted  gipsy  encampments,  racecourses,  and  prize- 
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fights.  He  expressed  himself  well  in  English,  yet  he  now  and  then 
dropped  into  decided  provincialisms ;  and  when  he  did  so  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  fun  and  to  be  drawing  upon  his  memory — a  memory  which 
was  fetching  back  words  and  phrases  from  a  distant  past — ^a  past  for 
which  he  could  not  always  conceal  his  dread. 

He  had  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  some  situation  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  a  perfect  Frenchman  at  times  when  he  was  8ur« 
prised  into  forgetfulness  of  the  English  personality  which  he  tena* 
ciously  clung  to  after  his  return  to  his  native  country.  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance  under  somewhat  comical  circumstances.  A 
beautiful  little  pony — ^he  never  could  help  dealing  in  horseflesh — 
which  he  had  turned  out  for  a  run  in  a  small  paddock  in  front  of 
his  house,  was  showing  a  decided  reluctance  to  return  to  the  stable, 
or  to  be  captured  by  Sam — ^Mr.  Dandelow's  *boy' — ^though  aided 
by  the  lure  of  a  sieveful  of  tempting  oats.  The  beautiful  crea- 
ture galloped  round  the  field — stood,  stared,  snorted — ^looked  with 
bright  eyes  and  ears  erect,  as  if  mocking  master  and  man — trotted 
off  again,  lifting  up  his  feet  as  if  he  were  defying  the  world  to 
produce  such  action  among  all  the  studs  that  ever  were ;  then  he 
would  let  Sam  approach  within  a  yard  of  him,  playing  at  being 
weary  and  submissive,  and  was  off  again  like  the  wind.  Mr.  Dandelow, 
leaning  over  the  gate,  was,  as  he  would  have  said,  '  ravished '  with 
delight  at  the  beauty  of  his  &vourite.  But  after  a  while  he  mani- 
festly was  growing  impatient.  I  was  standing  some  twenty  yards 
from  him,  watching  the  game  from  the  roadside,  and  interested  in 
seeing  how  it  would  end.  Mr.  Dandelow's  voice  grew  louder — he 
went  on  to  call  Sam  a  fool — ^he  shouted  to  him  in  wrath.  At  last, 
provoked  by  some  awkwardness  of  the  human  or  some  waywardness  of 
the  equine  animal,  he  burst  out  in  tones  of  thunder :  ^  iSoo-c-r-r-r-r^ 
hite  !  peate  de  gr-r-r-igou !  *  and  one  or  two  other  choice  exple- 
tives with  whose  meaning  I  was  not  acquainted,  but  which  I  guessed 
to  be  more  forcible  than  pious.  I  don't  know  what  possessed  me ; 
but)  walking  leisurely  down  to  the  gate,  I  leant  over  it,  still  watching 
the  game.  Mr.  Dandelow,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  watched  Sam 
and  the  pony,  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  the  gate- 
post. Just  then  Sam  caught  hold  of  the  pony's  forelock,  but  the  little 
creature  was  too  quick  for  his  antagonist,  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  sieve  and  all.  Before  Dandelow  could  speak,  I  shouted  out 
as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  *  Sabr-r-r^e  de  boia  !  PiatoAet  de  paUle  ! 
Gr-r-r-T-^enadier  de  papier ! '  Mr.  Dandelow  was  betrayed  into  a  look 
of  surprise ;  for  three  seconds  he  stared  full  at  me  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  make  me  out.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  in  the  most  ceremonious 
Paris  fashion  and  made  me  a  profound  bow.  ^  Tiens !  C'est  Monsieur 
le  Pasteur ! '  I  lifted  my  hat  and  bowed  low.  We  became  friends 
from  that  hour. 
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t  never  read  a  novel  of  Mr.  Besant's — and  what  wise  man  misses 
reading  one  of  Mr.  Besant's  novels  whenever  he  has  a  chance  ? — never 
without  thinking  and  sometimes  saying  to  myself,  ^  If  I  had  but  this 
writer's  gift  of  romance,  or  could  acquire  the  skill  he  has  in  the  art 
of  fiction,  I  could  really  make  a  sensation  by  working  up  into  a  story 
the  incidents  in  Mr.  Dandelow's  life  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.' Alas !  I  have  none  of  that  sort  of  imagination  and  delineative 
ability  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  seems  to  regard  as  amongst  the 
highest  of  all  gifts — ^the  gift  of  lying.  Whenever  I  have  feebly 
tried  my  hand  at  writing  a  story,  I  find  that  my  readers  invariably 
declare  that  it  is  all  as  true  as  the  evidence  in  a  blue  book,  and  it 
is  only  when  I  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  every  detail  of  which 
is  true  to  the  letter,  that  the  critics  shake  their  pens  and  say, 
*This  man  is  really  presuming  too  far  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public'  This  morning,  as  I  sit  down  to  put  on  record  some  episodes 
in  the  career  of  Mr.  Dandelow,  I  do  so  with  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance. I  only  do  so  at  all  because  I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  write 
the  curious  narrative. 

........ 

Mr.  Dandelow  had  a  mother — ^most  men  have.  She  had  lived 
in  the  house  she  occupied  for  nearly  seventy  years  when  her  summons 
came.  She  had  survived  all  who  knew  her  story,  whatever  it  was. 
There  were  vague  rumours  among  the  older  people  of  how,  as  a 
mere  girl,  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  house, '  the  winter  after 
Admiral  Nelson  got  shot  aboard  ship — ^you  mind,'  said  one.  *  Why, 
Jack!'  says  another  warmly,  *that  wam't  winter  at  all!  That 
were  May  month,  I  gnaw't.  I  was  a  little  'un,  and  I  was  set  a-crow- 
keeping  for  Farmer  Dawson,  and  the  foxhounds  they  come  acrost  by 
yon  medder,  and  there  was  a  fox  with  a  cub  in  her  mouth  a'most 
finished,  and  Farmer  Dawson  he  holloa'd  to  the  huntsmen  and  he 
says, "  Yow  ain't  a-going  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  are  ye  ?  " 
says  he — for  he  was  that  strong  in  scriptur'  you  could  never  find  him 
w'rout  it.  "What  do  ye  mean,  ye  old  saint  ?  "  says  th'  huntsman. 
"What  do  I  mean?"  says  old  Dawson,  "I  mean  that's  a  shame — 
that's  what  I  mean,  to  go  and  hunt  a  poor  wixen  wi'  a  cub  in  her 
mouth."  So  they  whipt  oflF,  and  as  I  came  by  there  was  Mrs. 
Dandelow  standing  by  the  winder.  She  lookt  as  wild  as  a  witch, 
and  her  two  fists  was  doubled  that  tight  they  looked  like  wood,  and 
she  was  white  as  death,  and  blest  if  I  didn't  think  as  she'd  ha'  flown 
at  'em  all.  I  was  bn'y  a  little  'un,  as  you  may  say,  but  I  was  that 
scared  that  I  wam't  likely  to  forget  that.  I  tell  you  that  was  May 
month.    That  wam't  winter  I ' 

For  five  or  six  years  she  lived  there  with  her  boy.  The  tradition 
is,  she  never  spoke  to  any  one.  She  kept  a  maid-servant,  a  brawny 
female  of  forbidding  aspect,  and  a  man  who  ^  did '  the  garden  and 
managed  the  paddock  after  a  certain  rule  of  his  own.     One  year 
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he  took  in  stock  to  feed  off  the  grass,  and  the  next  year  he  put  it  np 
for  hay,  and  sold  it  for  money  down,  before  a  scythe  was  allowed  to 
be  swung.  The  hay  crop,  it  is  said,  made  enough  to  pay  for  two 
years'  straw,  and  as  long  as  the  straw  lasted,  he  kept  pigs  for  the 
sake  of  the  manure.  The  maid-servant  used  to  be  the  joke  of  the 
neighbourhood.  She  had  a  fierce  hatred  of  half  the  human  race,  for 
to  a  man  she  could  never  be  civil.  Her  mistress  she  worshipped,  as 
an  awful  goddess,  with  fear  and  reverential  wonder.  She  told  no 
tales.  The  people  only  remember  her  by  the  name  of  Tqwzer.  The 
man  was  as  sullen  and  morose  as  man  could  be.  He  hated  the 
people — he  hated  the  place.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  impedi- 
ment of  speech,  and  he  never  could  bring  out  his  words  except  when 
he  was  in  a  passion,  and  then  he  swore  with  fluency.  On  Sunday 
morning  Mrs.  Dandelow  marched  off  to  church,  nearly  a  mile  off,  as 
regular  as  the  parson.  She  had  a  pew  to  herself.  She  brought 
with  her  a  large  prayer-book  bound  in  scarlet  morocco.  They  say 
that  at  church,  and  going  and  coming,  she  never  uttered  a  sound, 
and  never  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  One  day  she  disappeared, 
taking  Towzer  and  her  boy  with  her,  leaving  old  Blub  to  garrison  the 
fortress. 

Blub  somehow  found  himself  married  one  day  to  a  widow  whose 
children  were  off  her  hands.  Fourteen  years  went  by.  Mrs.  Blub 
died.  Mrs.  Dandelow  and  Towzer  returned,  and  the  old  life  went  on 
exactly  as  before,  except  that  there  was  no  ^  youug  master  Jack.' 
What  had  become  of  him?  That  no  one  knew — he  was  never 
heard  of.  There  were  strange  rumours :  he  had  grown  up  a  giant; 
had  been  too  free  with  his  money ;  had,  as  a  boy,  thrown  George 
Borrow  easily  in  a  wrestling  match ;  had  stood  up  against  Thurtell 
like  a  young  lion,  and  denounced  him  as  a  cheat  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  though  fifty  ruffians  were  round  him,  snarling,  threatening, 
blaspheming;  had  lost  his  heart  wholly,  absolutely,  irrecoverably; 
had  been  set  ux)on  by  three  big  gipsies  one  night;  had  literally 
broken  the  neck  of  one  of  them  by  clutching  the  fellow's  chin  in 
those  terrible  hands,  and  <  bending  his  head  back  till  the  spine 
crackt ; '  finally,  that  there  had  been  a  warrant  out  against  him. 

Forty — ay,  and  nearly  fifty  years  went  by.  Many  Blubs  came 
and  vanished — they  all  came  *from  the  shires,  up-country  somewheres 
Sh^d  never  have  none  from  these  parts.  There  was  a  Frenchy  came 
once,  but  he  didn't  stay  long — ^he  talked  too  much.'  Towzer  grew 
old  and  rheumatic ;  she  had  a  girl  to  train  and  to  help  her — a  bright, 
intelligent,  saucy  lass,  who,  as  the  years  went  by,  grew  to  be  a  very 
serviceable  young  woman,  and  adored  her  mistress  with  immeasur- 
ably more  tenderness  and  demonstrative  affection  than  old  Towzer 
had  ever  condescended  to  exhibit.  Then  Towzer  died.  By  this  time 
the  railroad  had  invaded  us,  and  a  prim  and  precise  old  gentleman, 
with  a  shirt  frill,  came  down  from  *  t'other  side  London,'  and  carried  off 
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Towzer  as  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  and  took  her  a^^y  by  train.  'That 
wam't  no  use  asking  him  where  he  was  a-going,  't  wasn't  likely  he'd 
'a  told.' 

The  household  went  on  as  before.  To  Towzer  had  succeeded 
Polly — ^PoUy  Battle — who  grew  to  be  mistress  over  everything. 
She  was  a  masterful — ^an  irresistibly  masterful  young  woman.  She 
had  a  pretty,  delicate  face,  with  frank  brown  eyes  and  great  masses  of 
hair  that  she  was  proud  of,  and  turned  round  and  round  her  head  in 
heavy  coils.  There  was  only  one  point  which  she  never  could  carry 
against  Mrs.  Dandelow — a  cap  the  old  lady  insisted  that  Polly  should 
wear.  Polly  fretted,  shed  streams  of  tears,  was  saucy,  rude,  penitent, 
rebellious ;  gave  notice ;  begged  for  forgiveness  in  a  most  abject 
way ;  and  ended  by  submitting  unconditionally,  and  got  to  like  the 
cap  at  last,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  a  most  becoming  head-dress. 

During  all  those  forty  or  fifty  years  Mrs.  Dandelow  went  on  in 
the  old  routine — monotonous,  uneventful ;  letters  came  periodically, 
for  the  most  part  from  across  the  Channel.  One  day  it  was  whispered 
that  somebody  had  died  and  left  Mrs.  Dandelow,  then  between  sixty 
and  seventy,  as  I  gather,  a  lump  sum.  By  this  time  a  bank  had  been 
opened  at  Croton,  the  market  town,  only  some  three  miles  oflF.  An- 
other *  gentleman  from  London '  came  down  with  papers  to  sign  ;  and 
the  parson  and  a  neighbouring  magistrate  had  to  be  called  in.  Then 
every  quarter  there  was  need  of  a  certificate  that  Mrs.  Dandelow  was 
really  alive,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  quarterly  sum  she  received 
was  always  odd  money — ^a  few  shillings  and  pence  under  60{.,  the 
shillings  and  pence  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Little  by  little  kind  people  timidly  made  approaches  to  Mrs. 
Dandelow.  Towzer's  long  illness  brought  the  doctor.  The  doctor^s 
wife  ofifered  some  gentle  help.  Might  she  call  again?  Mrs. 
Dandelow  hesitated.  '  I  suppose  I  am  not  worth  spying  at  now, 
I'm  past  that.  Yes !  you  may  come ! '  *  Spying  at,  Mrs.  Dandelow ! 
I  thought  you  were  too  proud  to  utter  such  a  cruel  speech  as  that. 
I  too  have  lost  my  only  boy,*  and  the  good  woman's  eyes  filled  and 
she  moved  to  the  door.  *  Child ! '  cried  Mrs.  Dandelow.  *  Child ! 
If  you  think  that  anything  can  cure  me  of  being  bitter,  you  know 
less  of  the  world  than  I  do,  and  that's  not  much.  Such  as  I  keep  hard 
and  get  to  be  cruel  as  we  keep  alive  and  grow  grey.  Don't  cry ! 
Don't  cry !  Come,  and  be  cruel  to  me.  That  11  ease  the  pain.  Yes, 
you  may  come! '  So  she  came  and  would  sit  with  the  old  lady  by 
the  hour.    But  she  too  dropped  oflF  at  last. 

Mrs.  Dandelow  seemed  as  if  she  would  never  die.  She  was  at 
least  eighty-seven  years  old.  For  some  time  she  had  walked  to 
church,  leaning  on  a  crutch  staff.  One  day  the  parish  clergyman 
received  a  message :  Mrs.  Dandelow  was  seriously  ill.  The  worthy 
parson  was  a  delicate  man  in  weak  health,  and  anything  suspected 
of  weakness  Mrs.  Dandelow  abhorred.    She  never  could  bear  the 
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fflght  of  feebleness.  Good  Mr.  Lambert  (that  name  will  do  as  well 
as  another)  found  his  parishioner  propped  np  by  pillows,  perfectly  con- 
sdons,  her  speech  unaffected,  but  unable  to  use  her  right  hand. 
She  bowed  her  head  slightly.  *  I  have  sent  for  you,  sir,  to  write  a 
letter  for  me.  Polly  has  put  out  the  desk  for  you.  Please  to  write.* 
He  meekly  sat  down  and  wrote  announcing  to  some  unknown  and  un- 
named person  that  Mrs.  Dandelow  was  dying,  and  peremptorily  sum- 
moning him  to  her  bedside.  *  To  whom  shall  I  address  it  ? '  *  There 
is  no  need ;  Polly  will  post  it ;  I  knew  this  was  coming,  and  provided 
envelopes  accordingly.'  He  began  to  talk  professionally,  for  he  was  a 
devout  and  high-minded  clergyman.  Polly  saw  her  mistress's  lips 
compress.  There  was  a  stubborn  and  determined  silence.  A  man 
can't  continue  talking  to  a  couple  of  women  who  make  not  the 
smallest  response,  and  whose  stony  eyes,  if  they  are  turned  in  his 
direction  at  all,  are  levelled  along  a  line  just  half  an  inch  above  his 
head.  The  parson  rose,  was  drawing  near  the  bed,  when  Polly  inter- 
posed in  her  free-and-easy  way.  *  Why !  He  don't  know  where  he 
came  in  !  There's  the  door,  sir ! '  Without  knowing  how,  he  found 
himself  in  the  passage  and  let  himself  out. 

Two  days  later  appeared  Mr.  Dandelow.  The  old  lady  died ;  the 
son  remained  and  seemed  to  have  an  intention  of  keeping  up  the 
establishment  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  except  that 
Polly  was  promoted  to  be  housekeeper  with  a  girl  under  her,  and 
Blub's  representative  was  soon  dismissed  with  ignominy  and  some 
rancour,  Mr.  Dandelow  declaring  in  forcible  language  that  the  man 
was  a  bom  fool,  who  couldn't  rub  down  a  horse  or  fold  a  coat.  For 
Mr.  Dandelow  was  inordinately  particular  about  his  dress  ;  and,  when 
he  was  not  within  hearing,  his  neighbours  used  to  call  him  '  Dandy 
Jack.'  Only  one  or  two  very  old  people  had  even  the  faintest  recol- 
lection of  him.  It  was  sixty  years  since  as  a  boy  he  had  left  the 
parish;  the  very  stories  and  traditions  which  concerned  him  had  almost 
passed  away  and  become  forgotten.  To  the  surprise  of  some  gossips, 
the  annuity  which  the  mother  had  enjoyed  so  long  continued  to  be 
paid  to  the  son,  and  Mr.  Dandelow  evidently  had  a  comfortable 
income.  He  began  to  make  acquaintances.  The  neighbouring 
farmers,  who  were  then  prospering  hugely  and  ^  the  best  of  company,' 
would  drop  in  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dandelow ;  but  it  was- 
noticed  that,  if  any  one  tried  to  find  out  his  antecedents,  he  would 
throw  away  his  cigar — he  always  smoked  cigars,  and  good  ones,  too — 
get  up  from  his  chair,  yawn,  and  either  leave  the  room  or  look  out  at 
the  window.  There  was  a  grand  air  about  him  which  kept  people  at 
a  distance.     Familiarities  with  him  were  impossible. 

Within  six  months  of  his  coming  among  us  Mr.  Dandelow  married 

a  wife.     *  Nancy  Brown '  was — ^take  her  all  in  all — the  very  best  and 

truest  and  most  right-thinking  woman  of  her  class  I  ever  knew. 

Her  brother,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  bad  lost  his  wife  about  twenty  years 
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before  the  time  I  am  speakiDg  of,  and  his  sister  Narcissa  had  there- 
upon gone  to  keep  his  house  and  be  a  mother  to  his  four  little  children* 
Everything  went  well  under  her  sagacious  and  devout  management. 
But  in  one  of  those  imaccountable  freaks  of  folly  to  which  all  men 
are  liable — and  especially  so  in  middle  life — ^Brown  *  got  let  in,'  as 
his  neighbours  called  it,  and  was  idiot  enough  to  marry  again.  The 
second  wife  was  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  his  sister  no 
longer  found  her  brother's  home  a  fit  one  for  herself.  Mr.  Dandelow^ 
as  she  told  me,  went  to  her ;  he  had  been  watching  her  for  some 
time.  When  he  came  to  the  point  his  advances  were  characteristi- 
cally straightforward.  He  had  promised  his  mother  he  would  marry ; 
he  wanted  no  dot.     [She  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  that.] 

*  The  Dandelows,  Miss  Brown,  love  only  once ;  hutj  what  they  promise, 
that  they  stand  to.  If  you  will  be  my  wife  I  will  be  a  true  husband 
to  you,  so  help  me  Grod ! '  She  believed  him.  She  asked  for  a  week 
to  think  over  it.    He  returned  at  the  day  and  hour  appointed.    *  Yes !  * 

*  Have  you  told  any  one  ? '  *  Not  a  living  soul.  How  should  I  ?  The 
secret  was  yours  as  much  as  mine.  I  prayed  God  to  help  me.  That 
was  best.'  *  Can  you  keep  another  secret  now — ours  ?  '  *  Ours  is 
yours,  Mr.  Dandelow ;  what  you  bid  me  keep  I  shall  keep  at  your 
bidding.' 

That  day  month  the  parson  married  them :  she  had  with  her  her 
two  nieces,  one  married  and  the  other  single.  Dandelow  walked  to 
church  with  the  license  in  his  pocket.  Polly  followed  in  a  fly  hired 
from  Croton,  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dandelow 
drove  off  in  one  direction  and  Polly  and  the  two  younger  ones  went 
back  to  dinner,  and,  under  strict  orders  from  Mr.  Dandelow,  and  by 
the  help  of  Sarah  the  housemaid,  finished  a  whole  bottle  of  champagne 
which  had  been  provided  for  them ;  while  Angus  the  groom  and  his 
slatternly  wife  consumed  another  without  reluctance.  In  three  days 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  back,  and  the  old  regularity  began 
again  and  continued  as  before.  Miss  Brown  had  asked  for  one  con- 
cession, and  one  only,  and  Mr.  Dandelow  had  pledged  himself  to  have 
and  to  conduct  family  prayers.  He  seems  to  have  agreed  to  this  with- 
out an  effort ;  every  night  and  every  morning  his  mother's  red  morocco 
prayer-book  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  three  servants  (for 
Angus  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  stable  yard)  marched  in,  and  the  act 
of  worship  was  joined  in  by  all.  Once  it  chanced  that  I  was  at  the 
house  during  a  furious  thunderstorm ;  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  at 
the  last  stroke  in  came  Polly,  followed  by  her  satellites,  and  laid  the 
book  before  her  master.  He  did  not  even  look  at  me,  but  began. 
One  of  the  prayers  he  used  was  that  for  the  Church  militant ;  he 
made  a  strange  alteration  in  the  wording  of  one  clause,  praying  '  for 
Books  and  for  all  in  authority  under  them.'  I  did  not  know  the  real 
significance  of  these  odd  words  till  some  years  later. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Dandelow  had  one  deep  and  continuous  sorrow — the 
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word  is  not  too  strong — which  began  npon  her  wedding  day.  The 
clergyman,  in  reading  the  marriage  service,  omitted  one  prayer,  which 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  to  offer  up  or  not,  as  he  sees 
fit.  Mrs.  Dandelow  was  nearer  fifty  than  forty ;  she  had  a  passionate 
love  for  children ;  she  hoped  still  that  she  might  have  one — if  only 
one — of  her  own.  The  omission  of  that  prayer  came  to  her  as  if 
the  parson  had  pronounced  upon  her  a  curse.  She  saddened,  she 
wept,  she  moaned  inwardly.  She  would  come  and  lay  her  head 
against  her  husband's  arm  as  he  stopped  in  his  work,  and  smile  in 
his  fece  tenderly,  and  then  go  her  way  and  pine.  He  saw  it,  under- 
stood it*  He  would  watch  for  the  children  on  their  way  from  school 
and  ask  them  into  the  house,  and  give  them  gingerbread.  The  sight 
of  them  cheered  Nancy,  but  the  craving  rather  grew  than  lessened. 
One  day  he  said  gaily,  *  What  should  we  do  with  little  'uns,  my  lass  ? 
I'm  very  nearly  an  old  man,  though  I  dont  feel  like  one.  And  you, 
you're  not  up  to  a  nursery  neither.  But  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  can 
find  a  likely  boy,  we'll  take  him  up,  only  he  must  be  more  than  a 
toddler.'  She  felt  her  heart  stop.  *  May  I  ?  *  *  Haven't  I  said  so  ? 
Anything  so  that  you  don't  firet  about  what  can't  be ! ' 

Marriage  had  made  Mr.  Dandelow  quite  a  new  man.  He  was 
almost  jovial.  He  built  himself  a  workshop  near  the  stable  and  put 
up  a  forge  and  an  anvil.  He  was  always  making  jobs  for  himself ;  he 
was  a  skilful  turner  and  handled  tools  as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  them. 
He  shod  his  own  horses,  for  he  was  always  dealing  in  them  in  a 
small  way.  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  when  there  was  some- 
thing to  mend.  He  actually  would  break  forth  into  singing  snatches 
of  French  songs  at  times,  as  he  sprawled  his  vast  length  on  the  lawn 
in  the  sunshine. 

O  qull  est  beau  I  qa*il  est  beau  I  qu*il  est  beau ! 
Le  postilion  de  Longjumeau ! 

he  was  shouting  out  one  day  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, 
and  throwing  his  whole  force  into  emphasising  the  ^  Postilion,'  when  a 
surly  tramp,  with  his  dirty  head  just  rising  above  the  palings,  snarled 
out  at  him :  *  A  pretty  little  postillion  you^d  make,  you  would,  master, 
and  a  nice  light  weight  for  a  pony!'  Dandelow  laughed  loudly, 
called  to  Polly  to  give  the  fellow  twopence,  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  man.  *  Do  you  know,  master,  that  was  Gipsy  Dick  ? '  she 
said  a  little  later ;  *  there  hasn't  been  a  gipsy  camp  about  here  for 
years.  He  did  look  bad ! '  Dandelow's  face  changed — a  dark  cloud 
passed  over  it :  *  Who's  he  ? '  *  Lawk,  sir  I  he's  Drinking  Dick  as  they 
wouldn't  take  with  'em  when  mistress  sent  off  the  pack  of  them  to 
America.  They  do  say  them  gipsies  never  get  drunk ;  he  did, 
though,  whenever  he  got  a  chance — the  black ! '  Polly  noticed  that 
something  had  come  over  Mr.  Dandelow.  Tliere  was  no  more  sing- 
ing ;  he  looked  fierce  and  dangerous.  The  good  wife  was  anxiouF,  but 
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was  wise  enough  to  make  no  remark.  A  week  or  so  after  this  a 
neighbour  called  and  begged  Mr.  Dandelow  to  come  with  him  and 
help  him  to  buy  a  horse*  It  was  late  when  he  got  home  again ;  he 
was  tired  and  fomished ;  the  supply  of  creature  comforts  was  abun- 
dant as  usual.  Fastidious  almost  to  daintiness  as  he  was,  the  bulk 
of  food  he  would  consume  at  a  sitting  was  prodigious.  At  last  he 
was  satisfied  and  drew  back  his  chair.  *  What's  the  news,  my  lass  ? ' 
he  said ;  for  his  quick  eye  read  every  expression  in  his  wife's  face. 

*  John,  I've  found  a  little  boy !  he's  coming  for  you  to  look  at  to- 
morrow morning — he  and  his  mother.   Oh,  John,  he  is  so  beautiful ! ' 

Next  morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  Polly  came  in,  not  in  the 
best  of  humours.  ^  Here's  the  woman  Keomi  and  the  dirty  little  ragged 
boy  with  her ! '  Husband  and  wife  looked  at  one  another  queerly.  Polly 
stood  silent  and  square  with  a  defiant  stare  as  if  she  would  have  said, 
<  WTiat  next  ? '  *  Bring  him  in,  Polly,'  said  Mr.  Dandelow.  *  What ! 
both  of  'em  ? '  There  was  an  ostentatious  disgust  and  contempt  in 
her  face  and  the  tone  of  her  voice.  Mrs.  Dandelow  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  husband — ^her  colour  went  and  came — she  was  in  great 
agitation.  He  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  notice  her.  ^  We  don't 
want  the  woman  yet;  bring  in  the  boy!'  Polly  went  out  slowly; 
when  she  came  back  she  dragged  in  ^  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck '  a 
ragged  little  savage  of  some  five  years  old,  with  a  mat  of  tangled 
black  hair  that  hung  ovet  his  brow,  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,  that 
stared  at  you  wildly,  but  had  no  more '  speculation '  in  its  orb  than  a 
hawk's  has.  It  was  a  burning,  glaring  stare ;  as  you  moved,  it  followed 
you.  Nay !  it  followed  everybody  as  anybody  moved,  like  an  eye 
in  a  picture.  The  child  showed  no  more  curiosity,  interest,  fear, 
surprise,  or  any  other  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of  wood 
or  stone.  He  was  dirty  and  ragged,  but  he  was  undeniably  a  very 
striking-looking  child.  Dandelow  surveyed  him  as  he  would  have 
done  a  young  colt,  speaking  never  a  word.  For  a  full  minute  there 
was  a  dead  silence.  *  Trot  him  out,  Polly ! '  Mr.  Dandelow  evi- 
dently for  a  moment  had  fallen  into  a  dream  that  he  was  buying  a 
pony.  Polly  led  the  little  animal  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
Dandelow  signalling  to  her  to  place  him  near  the  window  where  the 
light  was  best.  *  Turn  him  round  I '  Polly  obeyed.  *  Give  him  his 
head.'  She  took  her  hand  off  his  collar.  The  child  grinned  at  her 
and  showed  his  white  teeth.  It  was  an  impish,  mocking  grin,  and 
Polly  returned  it  by  smacking  her  hands  together  as  if  to  get  rid  of 
the  filth  of  the  touch  of  such  as  he,  and  by  a  loud  *  Phew ! '  Mr. 
Dandelow  got  up  from  his  chair,  went  to  the  window,  and  turned  the 
child  round ;  then,  looking  down  upon  him  not  unkindly,  said,  ^  What's 
your  name,  boy?'  *  Lorry.'  *  Lorry  what?'  *  Lorry!'  *  What's 
your  father's  name  ? '   *  Dick ! '  *  Where  have  you  been  living,  boy  ? ' 

*  I  ain't  a  been  living  nowhere — ^no  more  than  you  have ! '  Mr. 
Dandelow  was  brought  to  a  standi  by  this  unexpected  retort.    Was 
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life  really  such  a  very  suspicious  condition  of  affairs  ?  He  did  not 
know  what  to  say  next.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Dandelow  took  heart  of 
grace  to  interpose.     ^  My  dear/  she  said  timidly,  ^  do  you  know  your 

letters  yet  ?   can  you  read  ? '     *  I  ain't  such  a little  fool  as 

that,  missus !  *  *  Oh,  John,  dear !  mightn't  we  rescue  him  ?  Poor 
child !  Poor  child !  It  makes  my  heart  bleed.  Oh,  John  ! '  But 
Dandelow  looked  very  grave. 

There  was  a  high-backed,  cane-bottomed  chair  standing  apart  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  the 
dirty  little  imp  made  a  dash  at  it.  One  moment  his  shook  head  was 
upon  the  cane  seat,  the  next  he  had  thrown  himself  over  the  tall  back 
of  the  chair,  and,  lighting  on  his  feet,  stood  mischievously  grinning  at 
the  pair  with  arms  akimbo.  As  he  stood  up  a  yard  behind  it,  the  chair 
was  a  good  six  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  his  head.  Mrs.  Dande- 
low uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  Dandelow  himself  was  struck  with  irre- 
pressible admiration  ;  he  had  a  passion  for  all  feats  of  dexterity  and 
agility ;  his  idolatry  of  physical  strength  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother.  ^  A  weedy  animal '  in  his  vocabulary  meant  a  man  or  brute 
who  was  undersized  and  puny,  and  the  sight  of  such  awoke  the  same 
feeling  of  disgust  and  aversion  as  is  aroused  in  other  men  by  the  sight 
of  foulness  or  leprosy.  The  cunning  child,  sly  as  a  fox,  saw  he  had 
produced  an  impression.  ^  Do  it  again,  guv'nor  ? '  The  old  man's 
face  relaxed.  *  Polly  ! '  he  called,  *  take  out  this  rat ! '  The  child 
was  removed  and  in  came  the  mother.  She  was  a  manifest  gipsy, 
and  manifestly  she  was  very  much  down  on  her  luck.  She  had  had 
seven  children :  five  were  dead ;  one  was  *  across  the  water ; '  this  one 
was  the  last. 

She  looked  a  worn  and  battered  old  woman — she  was  really 
hardly  thirty.  She  and  her  rascal  husband  were  in  a  wretched  state 
of  poverty.  *  The  tribe,'  as  she  called  them,  had  gone  off  *  across  the 
water,'  and  left  this  pair  behind  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  had 
sunk  lower  and  lower — sunk  to  a  wretched  old  donkey  and  a  mean 
cart.  The  woman  earned  the  scanty  livelihood ;  the  man  sprawled, 
and  cursed,  and  loafed,  and  pilfered,  and  lived — ^well !  it  was  no 
wonder  young  Lorry  repudiated  the  suspicion  of  being  alive  !  The 
woman  answered  to  the  name  of  Keomi — she  said  they  were  Smiths. 

*  Of  course  you're  Smiths ! '  said  Dandelow ;  *  they're  all  "  Smiths" — 
I've  known  enough  of  your  people  in  my  time :  you're  all  Smiths, 
you  Komaneys.'    He  spoke  to  her  in  a  hard,  harsh,  bitter  tone. 

•  What's  brought  you  down,  eh  ?  '  She  cringed  and  drawled  out  the 
usual  whine  :  the  county  police  had  hunted  them  down :  they  were 
forced  to  move  on ;  they  were  worried  from  place  to  place.  Now  they'd 
tramped  along  out  of  Dorsetshire ;  they'd  come  to  see  if  the  kind 
lady  would  help  them  across  the  water.  They'd  go,  and  gladly,  if 
they  could  get  the  means.  She'd  thought  that  if  the  kind  lady 
would  take  Lorry  and  give  them  a  trifle,  they'd  leave  the  child  with 
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her  and  go — and  so  on,  and  bo  on.  Dandelow  kept  his  eye  on  her 
all  the  while  with  a  sneer  upon  his  face.  How  much  did  they 
want  ?  '  If  your  honour  would  give  me  a  sovereign,  maybe,  to  begin 
with!'  *What  would  you  do  with  it?'  *Sew  it  up  in  halves, 
your  honour,  and  come  for  another  by-and-by !  You  see,  if  my  man 
saw  me  without  Lorry,  he'd  know  I  wouldn't  ha'  let  him  go  for 
nothing.  And  then,  your  honour,  he'd  have  it  all,  if  there  weren't 
two  of  'em.  But  I  could  put  him  off  with  one  of  'em,  if  there  was 
two.  It's  tatty-pawny  (spirits)  he's  wild  for,  that's  where  it  is  1 ' 
To  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  it  ended  by  Dandelow  giving 
way.  The  Smiths  disappeared,  and  the  story  went  that^  by  some 
trickery  of  his  own  devising,  Dandelow  got  the  wretched  pair  off. 
Dick  was  carried,  dead  drunk,  on  board  an  emigrant  vessel  that 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  Keomi  went  with  him.  What  became  of 
them,  nobody  knew  or  cared. 

Lorry,  for  all  his  precocious  readiness  of  speech,  was  a  child  not- 
withstanding, and  Mrs.  Dandelow  was  infatuated.  Her  husband 
would  look  moodily  at  the  boy  from  time  to  time  and  growl  out,  *  I 
like  quality,  my  lass  !  quality  in  man  and  beast.  You  can't  trust  to 
anything  but  quality  !  I  don't  like  that  breed !  That's  a  stake  thatH 
run  into  your  hand  some  day  and  draw  blood — heart's  blood.  But 
you  would  have  him,  and  I  suppose  you  must ! ' 

The  boy  improved  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Polly  took  him  in 
hand  as  a  keeper  in  a  menagerie  takes  in  hand  a  lion's  cub.  She 
didn't  care  for  him,  and  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  no  more  heart  than  a  hoop,  and  no  more  conscience 
than  a  snake ;  but  he  was  infinitely  guileful,  impish,  and  treacherous. 
He  was  absolutely  without  fear.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the 
submission  which  he  showed  to  Polly.  His  instinct  recognised  that 
with  her  he  could  never  hope  to  have  his  way.  When  first  she 
washed  him  from  head  to  foot,  he  kicked  and  tore  at  her  with  teeth 
and  claws,  for  he  scratched  viciously  at  her  face.  In  her  brisk, 
determined  way  she  smacked  him  till  he  roared.  Mrs.  Dandelow's  soft 
heart  was  moved,  and  she  bade  Polly  let  him  go.  Polly  went  on  with 
her  task  notwithstanding.  Polly  was  deputed  to  take  him  to  a  ready- 
made  clothes  shop.  Lorry  was  really  pleased  and  proud.  Next 
morning  the  washing  began  again,  and  the  same  scene  began  too. 
The  child  was  furious  as  a  wild  beast.  Polly  bolted  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  inside,  and  produced  a  piece  of  whipcord  from  her  pocket, 
with  which  she  proceeded  to  fasten  Lorry's  hands  behind  his  back  by 
tying  his  two  little  fingers  tightly  together.  *  I'll  give  in,  you  bawler ! ' 
(P^g)  h®  called  to  her.  She  cut  the  cord,  and  he  was  tamed  from 
that  moment. 

After  a  while  they  took  him  to  church  and  he  was  baptised  by 
the  name  of  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Dandelow  coaxed  and  petted  and  in- 
dulged him  in  the  silliest  way.    She  began  to  teach  him  his  letters. 
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At  the  end  of  a  week  she  whimpered  and  wept  and  surrendered  him 
to  Polly.  The  child  again  *  gave  in,'  and  he  learnt  to  read  fairly 
well.  But  Polly  could  only  just  write  her  name,  or  very  little  more, 
80  Lorry  had  to  be  sent  to  the  village  school.  It  was  a  good  school, 
and  the  master  was  a  firm  and  sensible  man.  The  first  day  he  was 
attracted  by  a  sudden  roar  of  laughter  from  all  the  children.  Lorry 
had  swarmed  up  to  the  open  timbers  of  the  rcof  like  a  monkey,  and 
was  running  about  along  the  beams  like  the  rat  that  Dandelow  had 
called  him  the  first  day  he  saw  him.  Mr.  Jopling  was  a  particularly 
calm  and  phlegmatic  personage ;  he  quietly  tapped  his  desk.  ^  Silence ! 
Go  on  with  your  work  there,  children  ! '  He  went  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Seizing  the  situation  at  a  glance,  he  walked  round 
the  desks,  looking  over  the  children's  shoulders,  correcting  their 
mistakes,  marshalling  some  for  the  next  lesson,  keeping  his  eye  upon 
the  pupil  teachers,  looking  perfectly  unconcerned  and  grave,  and 
betraying  not  the  smallest  interest  in  Lorry  or  his  antics.  After  a 
few  minutes  Lorry  slipped  down  in  some  unexplained  way  and 
dropped  into  his  seat.  There  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  giggling 
and  fidgetting  which  had  to  be  repressed.  Lorry  bent  over  his  pot- 
hooks, puzzled.  When  twelve  o'clock  came,  the  children  filed  out 
bench  by  bench.  *  Lawrence  Smith,  keep  your  seat,'  said  the  master 
in  his  usual  tone.  The  child  sat  still  and  impassive.  ^Martha 
Doyle,  ask  Mrs.   Jopling  for  the  newspaper ! '    It  was   brought. 

*  Now  lock  the  doors  and  take  the  key  in  to  Mrs.  Jopling ;  she'll  let 
you  out.'  He  opened  his  newspaper  and  took  his  seat  at  a  desk 
immediately  behind  Lorry,  and  began  leisurely  reading  the  news. 
Only  once  was  a  single  word  spoken ;  Lorry  began  to  loll  about. 

*  Sit  up,  boy  !  Do  you  hear  ?  Sit  up ! ' .  Lorry  straightened  his 
back  and  moved  no  more.  One  o'clock  struck.  Jopling  doubled  up 
his  paper  and  rose.  *  It's  dinner  time.  If  you  move  an  inch  from 
where  you  are  before  I  come  back,  I'll  keep  you  there  another  hour.' 
He  returned  a  minute  later  with  the  key  of  the  school,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  let  the  young  urchin  out  without  a  word. 

Lorry  never  told  any  one  at  home  about  this  little  escapade.  It 
soon  leaked  out,  however.  When  it  got  to  be  talked  of,  and  Lorry 
heard  Angus  and  Polly  laughing  at  the  story,  he  turned  viciously 
upon  Polly  :  *  You  bawler !  you  told  him  what  to  do ;  you're  a  blab ; 
you  told  him  I  gave  in ;  I'll  be  even  with  you  some  day  when  I'm 
.  strong  enough ! '  The  little  monster  was  about  seven  years  old  at 
this  time ;  he  had  been  starved  in  infancy,  and  gave  no  signs  of  ever 
becoming  big-built  or  muscular;  but  the  suppleness  of  his  whole 
frame  was  wonderful.  '  Blab  !  you  double-jointed  little  clown  ! '  she 
answered  angrily;  *I  a  blab?  If  I  told  secrets,  you  wouldn't  be 
here;  I  tell  tales?  There's  secrets  here  you'll  never  know,  nor  no 
one  else,  till  day  of  judgment ! '  He  stood  and  looked  at  her  with 
quite  a  new  intentness,  and  his  face  grew  old  as  he  stared.    Polly 
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was  startled — frightened.   *  You're  a  devil,  and  no  boy ! '  she  gasped  ; 
*  you're  a  devil !     Why  do  you  look  like  my  old  mistress  ? ' 

Lorry  was,  of  course,  wayward,  fitful,  troublesome  at  school ;  but  he 
managed  to  learn  some  scraps  of  arithmetic  with  great  difficulty,  and 
to  write  a  fierce  blotchy  scrawl.  It  was  noticed  that  he  had  a 
formed  hand  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  write  at  all.  His  spelling 
was  his  own — he  spelt  as  he  liked.  He  played  truant  spasmodically — 
never,  however,  in  bad  weather.  Sunshine  acted  upon  him  with  a 
kind  of  intoxication.  Other  boys  never  liked  him ;  they  called  hin> 
Bat,  and  there  were  moments  when  he  resented  being  called  by  the 
name  with  a  steady  malignant  scowl,  and  sometimes  a  fight  followed. 
But  he  never  seemed  to  care  for  pain,  and  only  thought  of  savagely 
mauling  his  opponent.  He  was  careless  about  victory,  so  only  that  he 
could  draw  blood  and  leave  his  mark.  He  could  climb  any  tree  in 
the  woods,  would  dash  into  the  river  in  flood  at  a  word,  with  his 
clothes  on  as  often  as  not ;  but  he  had  no  pride,  and  was  as  utterly 
indifferent  to  praise  or  applause  as  he  was  to  reproof  or  remon- 
strance. He  had  just  entered  his  tenth  year  (as  far  as  any  one  knew) 
when  a  travelling  circus  came  to  Croton.  Mr.  Dandelow  had  a 
child's  love  for  a  circus.  Lorry  should  go^oh !  that  he  should,  and 
see  the  horse-riders  and  the  clown  and  the  trapeze !  They  talked 
about  it  all  day  long. 

One  odd  fancy  of  Lorry's  had  sent  old  Dandelow  into  shouts  of 
laughter  a  week  after  he  had  been  *  adopted '  by  the  old  couple. 
He  called  Mrs.  Dandelow  *  Nancy ! '  There  was  something  so  comi- 
cal in  it,  that  they  both  laughed,  and  could  not  recover  their  .gravity. 
Lorry  was  sly  enough  to  see  they  were  tickled,  and  from  that  day  he 
called  the  one*  Nancy,' and  the  other  *  John,' and  never  could  be  brought 
to  address  them  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Dandelow  evidently  did  not 
like  it  when  the  novelty  had  passed ;  but  though  he  *  looked  glum  * 
now  and  then,  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  This  wild  creature  was  a 
fate  to  him — it  bad  come  upon  him — chafing  against  it  was  useless  ; 
he  submitted  not  always  with  a  good  grace,  but  he  did  submit.  The 
circus  came.  Part  of  the  attraction  was  the  performance  of  two  boys 
on  the  trapeze  and  other  gymnastic  displays.  Lorry  had  been 
excited,  even  to  shouts  and  continuous  clappings  by  the  horse- 
riding  ;  but  when  the  boys  with  their  trainer  came  in,  he  sat  boK 
upright,  with  parted  lips  and  clenched  fists,  staring  fixedly,  watching 
their  every  movement ;  and  as  this  or  that  feat  came  off*,  he  gasped 
out  a  low  *  Hah ! '  as  if  relieved.  The  trainer  was  a  middle-sized 
brawny  man,  with  a  heavy  animal  face,  a  deep  chest,  and  long  arms  ; 
the  muscles,  as  usual,  standing  out  in  great  lumps  as  he  moved  and 
tossed  the  boys  about  like  playthings.  The  performance  came  to  an 
end  with  the  acrobatic  display.  Lorry  was  speechless — ^made  no  sign 
of  applause — and,  much  to  the  alarm  of  Mrs.  Dandelow,  would  take 
no  supper,  and  sullenly  slunk  off*  to  bed.    Next  morning  was  a  holi- 
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day  at  echool ;  Dandelow  was  at  work  at  his  bench  and  his  lathe. 
Lorry  stood  by,  watching  him.  Saising  his  eyes  at  a  pause  in  his 
work,  the  old  gentleman — of  late  his  face  had  fallen  a  trifle,  and 
the  crow's-feet  had  deepened  round  the  eyes,  though  there  were 
no  other  indications  of  wear  or  incipient  decay — noticed  a  peculiar 
expression  upon  the  boy's  £Etce.  *  John !'  he  said,  catching  his  breath, 

*  won't  you  make  me  a  trapeze?'  The  proposal  squared  with  the 
whim  that  wa^passing  in  Mr.  Dandelow's  mind.  Yes  I  Lorry  should 
have  a  trapeze,  and  it  should  be  set  up  in  the  bam  that  was  never  used 
except  for  storing  fagots  and  lumber ;  but  he  must  get  a  hint  from 
'  Signor  Foscini  and  his  gifted  pupils,'  as  the  scamp  was  caJled  in  the 
advertisement;  and  as  the  circus  was  going  to  stay  over  another  night, 
Dandelow  put  the  pony  in  the  trap,  Lorry  jumped  up  beside  him, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  they  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  acrobat  to 
superintend  the  trapeze  and  bring  <his  gifted  pupils'  to  give  a 
private  performance  in  the  bam. 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this  fellow  Fox — for  that  was  his 
real  name — ^was  a  low  and  brutal  rogue,  but  a  very  shrewd  one,  with 
a  remarkable  gift  of  keeping  out  of  scrapes  and  of  leading  other 
people  into  them.  He  had  been  for  many  years  ^  engaged  in  the 
acrobatic  profession,  sir ! '  and  boasted  of  having  made  the  fortune  of 
more  i>erformers  on  the  tight-rope  and  trapeze  than  any  other  man  in 
England.  ^  You  see,  Mr.  Dandelow,'  he  said,  as  he  was  sipping  his 
seventh  tumbler,  *  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  me  the  gift  of  an 
eye !  When  a  young  gentleman  has  got  a  career  before  him,  I  see  it  at 
a  glance.    I  make  no  doubt  that  that  young  gentleman  there * 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  man ! '  thundered  Mr.  Dandelow,  as  he  brought 
down  his  flat  hand  upon  the  table,  *  Hold  your  tongue !  Finish  your 
drink  and  get  out,  all  the  pack  of  you !  Polly,  take  the  boy  !  Look 
sharp ! '  Lorry  found  himself  in  Polly's  grip  in  a  moment.  Since 
the  day  of  the  whipcord  he  had  never  ventured  to  show  the  least 
resistance  to  her  authority.  Now  he  turned  upon  her  like  a  wild  cat 
and  fastened  his  teeth  in  her  arm.  She  grasped  him  by  the  throat 
and  pressed  his  windpipe ;  he  was  black  in  the  face  before  he  let  go. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  minute — the  house  clear  and  the  doors  barred. 

Five  weeks  or  so  after  this  scene  Lorry  vanished.  Mrs.  Dandelow 
was  inconsolable.  She  would  have  the  river  dragged ;  she  would  set 
the  county  police  at  work ;  she  would  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  find 
him,  alive  or  dead.  She  sat  rocking  herself  in  her  chair  by  the  hour ; 
all  her  good  sense  had  left  her.  The  neighbours  round  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that  she  was  bewitched.  Dandelow  for  the  first 
week  or  so  showed  a  strange  indifference.  '  Don't  take  on  so,  Nancy,' 
he  would  say  to  her, '  Lorry  '11  turn  up  again.  He  knows  which 
side  his  bread 's  buttered.  Don't  you  be  afraid ! '  But  week  after 
week  x^Assed,  and  no  Lorry — not  a  sign  of  him,  not  a  trace  of  him.  At 
last,  worried  and  teased  by  his  wife  beyond  endurance,  he  advertised 
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and  oflFered  first  twenty,  then  fifty  pounds  reward  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  Lorry.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  only  a  single 
insertion  of  each  of  these  advertisements ;  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  more.  A  year  went  by ;  the  second  spring  had  come. 
There  were  no  tidings.  At  the  Dandelows'  things  went  on  the 
same.  There  was  just  a  shadow  of  disappointment  that  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  pair.  In  his  case  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  found  his  wife  had  not  proved  all  he  expected.  Then  he 
was  troubled  by  what  may  seem  to  many  a  very  trifling  matter, 
but  which  to  him  seemed  a  crisis  in  his  life :  he  had  to  go  to  the 
dentist,  and  lost  his  first  tooth.  I  dropped  in  to  ask  how  he  was ;  he 
was  almost  as  ceremonious  as  usual,  but  his  cordiality,  I  thought,  was 
a  little  forced.  When  I  expressed  surprise  at  his  never  having  had 
the  tooth-ache  before,  a  flash  of  the  old  pride  and  defiance  came 
from  him — *  Dent  de  lion,  mon  cher !  dent  de  lion !  N'est-ce  pas  ? 
I've  cracked  a  peach-stone  with  my  teeth  before  you  were  born,  and 
eaten  the  kernel ! ' 

But  when  the  two  appeared  in  church  on  Sunday,  neighbours 
noticed  that  the  years  were  telling  upon  him.  ^  It's  the  mind  as 
does  it,  you  see.  It's  the  mind  as  pulls  you  down,  for  all  you  hold 
your  head  up ! '  was  the  mysterious  sentence  of  some  village  sage, 
and  everybody  took  it  up  and  repeated  it.  Before  many  days  were  over, 
everybody  in  the  parish  believed  that  the  oracular  dictum  had  pro- 
ceeded from  himself  in  the  first  instance.  Polly  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave.  Though  now  a  woman  of  five  or  six  and  thirty  at  least,  she 
had  her  suitors.  For  twenty  years  the  lads  had  been  running  after 
her,  but  her  lovers  were  always  a  great  deal  younger  than  herself.  I 
have  noticed  that  these  masterful  women,  especially  if  their  physical 
strength  is  conspicuous,  have  an  overpowering  attraction  for  boys 
and  very  young  men.  As  Polly  grew  older,  so  did  the  age  of  her 
adorers;  but  she  kept  them  all  at  a  distance — she  told  them  plainly 
she  didn't  care  a  straw  for  any  man  without  an  independence. 
The  young  fellows  flitted  about  her,  and,  by  way  of  making  an 
excuse  for  conversation,  put  leading  questions  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  Polly  laughed  them  to  scorn — told  them  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
tales,  and  threw  up  her  chin  in  derision  when  they  presumed  to 
*  bring  her  to  book '  as  she  called  it.  Angus  was  more  easily  pumped, 
but  he  had  little  to  tell ;  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  *  Polly's 
maid '  as  the  people  called  her,  and  she  slept  at  her  father's  cottage 
near  the  stable.  Polly  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  having  another 
bedroom  in  the  house  to  think  about. 

March  set  in  *  with  its  usual  severity; '  there  was  a  bitter,  cruel 
north-easter,  then  a  fall  of  snow ;  then  a  change  for  a  day  or  two ; 
then  the  north-easter  again ;  then  the  snow  again.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  bitter  time  ? 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Dandelow  had  knocked  down  a  party- 
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wall,  and  thrown  two  small  rooms  into  one,  thus  making  a  long, 
narrow,  low  bedroom,  which  was  very  warm  and  comfortably  fiu> 
nished.  The  bed  was  an  enormous  four-poster,  as  big  as  the  great 
bed  of  Ware,  and  profusely  draped,  with  a  pile  of  mattresses  and 
feather  beds  upon  it,  so  high  that  they  were  dreadful.  Half  filling 
one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  stained  deal  ^  press,'  as  Mr.  Dandelow 
called  it.  It  was  a  vast  receptacle,  and  Dandelow  had  made  it  with 
his  own  hands,  and  ornamented  it  with  knobs  and  bobs  and  protuber- 
ances, which  he  had  turned  on  his  own  lathe.  There  was  a  large 
collection  of  garments  hanging  in  the  press,  which  had  four  doors, 
and  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  thrown  open,  as  Nancy  was 
known  to  have  done  more  than  once  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  as  she 
showed  some  neighbour  over  the  house  and,  as  if  by  chance,  displayed 
the  wealth  of  dresses  hanging  by  the  pegs,  and  the  coats  that  John 
kept  there,  too,  to  put  on  spick  and  span  at  a  moment's  notice. 

John  Dandelow  was  a  great  deal  fonder  of  creature  comforts  than 
he  would  have  confessed.  He  would  turn  pityingly  to  his  wife,  and 
say :  <  You  see,  she  must  have  her  tea  good.  Why  shouldn't  she, 
eh,  Nancy?  And  she's  a  chilly  soul,  aren't  you,  Nancy?  And 
there's  no  need  to  save  coals,  is  there,  Nancy  ? '  Accordingly,  there 
was  a  good  fire  kept  burning  in  the  Dandelows'  bedroom  for  quite 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  very  warm,  not  to  say  close,  it  must 
have  been  for  them.  ^  It's  a  slow  combustion  stove,  you  see,'  said 
Dandelow  to  me  apologetically.  '  Which  means,'  I  replied,  ^  that  it 
will  bum  as  much  as  you  like  to  put  upon  it,  if  you  give  it  time, 
eh  ? '  He  laughed,  and  began  to  talk  French,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
when  he  was  pleased.  Lately,  as  Mrs.  Dandelow  had  been  ailing — 
out  of  heart  as  she  was,  and  desolate — the  family  prayers  had  been 
put  on  half  an  hour.  The  red  prayer-book  was  brought  in  punctu- 
ally at  half-past  nine.  ^You  wouldn't  ha'  thought  that  master 
would  ha'  done  it,  for  he  know'd  better ;  but  we'd  always  used  to 
have  a  prayer  for  what  master  called  ^'  the  lost  and  the  missing,  and 
specially  him."  That  was  all  missus's  doing.  Phe-e-e-e-w  1  I  wam't 
for  saying  Amen  to  that,  any  ways  ! ' 

One  night,  the  snow  still  lying  upon  the  ground,  while  they  were 
at  prayers,  there  was  a  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  overhead.  When 
they  got  up  from  their  knees,  Dandelow  and  his  wife  looked  at  one 
another.  She  was  for  going  upstairs  at  once.  He,  as  if  he  had 
noticed  nothing,  gently  held  her  back.  ^  Come,  lass,  wait  a  bit  to-night, 
and  sit  by  me  while  I  have  my  smoke.  Another  half-hour,  for  once, 
won't  tire  you.  Gome,  let's  have  your  company,  do ! '  The  good 
woman  was  in  a  tremor  of  joy  at  the  invitation.  *  Oh,  John !  I'll 
stay  till  the  end  of  the  world,  if  you'll  let  me !  But  what  was  that 
strange  noise  upstairs?'  < Noise?  What  noise?  Those  plaguy 
rats  are  always  at  it ;  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  poison  'em,  and 
go  away  till  the  stink's  all  gone.'    She  was  so  very  happy  at  the 
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moment  tbat  she  accepted  the  interpretation  without  a  remark.  He 
went  upstairs,  and  came  back  in  slippers  and  an  old  velveteen 
shooting-jacket,  all  buttons  and  pockets.  They  chatted  pleasantly ; 
his  cigar  went  out  more  than  once.  It  was  past  eleven  when  he 
threw  the  end  into  the  smouldering  fire,  and  rose.  '  Why,  John,  it^s 
like  when  we  were  first  married,  this  is ! ' 

Mr.  Dandelow  always  went  to  the  front  door  before  going  to  bed, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  weather.  *  Why,  what  the  mischiefs  this  ? '  he 
shouted.  Mrs.  Dandelow  ran  out  to  him.  The  house  had  a  small 
hall,  and  a  little  vestibule  serving  as  an  entrance  porch.  His  wife 
found  him  in  the  vestibule,  staring  with  wondering  eyes  at  a  pole 
seven  or  eight  feet  long ;  it  was  painted  white — ^at  any  rate,  the  two 
ends  were;  over  about  three  feet  of  the  middle  of  the  pole  some 
one  had  daubed  a  flaring  pattern  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Dandelow  took  it  up,  stared,  looked  at  his  wife,  opened  the  Aoot 
again,  and  searched  for  footsteps.  There  was  nothing.  ^  How  did 
this  thing  come  here  ?  It  'ud  serve  that  hussy,  Polly,  right  if  I 
called  her  up,  for  she  never  locked  the  door  to-night !  What's  the 
meaning  of  it  ? '  No  explanation  being  forthcoming,  and  the  open 
door  and  the  north-easter  blowing  across  the  snow  having  by  this 
time  made  them  both  shudder  with  the  cold,  they  went  to  bed  like 
sensible  people.  The  bedroom  fire  was  very  low ;  Dandelow  emptied 
the  scuttle  into  the  grate,  then  poured  some  oil  from  an  extinguished 
hand-lamp  upon  the  coals,  and  drew  down  the  blower.  In  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  roar  of  flame.  He  watched  it  till  he  was  sure 
the  fire  was  going  to  burn,  then  hung  his  wife's  dress  and  his  own 
jacket  upon  their  appointed  pegs  in  his  favourite  press.  It  was  close 
upon  midnight  before  they  were  asleep.  But,  as  he  used  to  say  of 
himself  and  Nancy,  *  We're  a  pair  of  us,  we  are ;  when  we  do  go  to 
sleep,  we  mean  it ! '  The  windows  of  the  room  were  heavily  curtained, 
and  till  they  were  undrawn  the  room  was  quite  dark. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  Mrs. 
Dandelow  began  to  be  sleepily  wakeful — if  you  know  what  that 
means.  *  John !  are  you  awake  ?  '  *  Well,  suppose  I  am  ? '  *  John, 
I've  had  such  an  odd  dream.  I  dreamt  three  times  in  the  night 
that  there  was  somebody  snoring  on  purpose  to  vex  you.  •  •  .  Hark ! 
John !  ...  Do  draw  up  the  blinds  ! '  The  fire  had  burnt  itself  out ; 
there  was  no  light  coming  from  that.  Dandelow,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
slowly  got  himself  out  of  bed,  drew  back  the  curtains,  drew  up  the 
blinds;  the  twilight  of  the  dawn  streamed  in  upon  the  room. 
*  What's  that,  John  ? '  almost  screamed  his  terrified  wife.  He  made 
a  dash  at  the  door ;  it  was  locked  as  usual.  He  tore  out  the  key,  and, 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  bent  over  what  seemed  a  heap  of  his  own 
clothes  piled  upon  the  hearthrug.  *  Why,  the  devil's  in  it  I '  he 
shouted.  Bising  as  if  by  magic  out  of  the  heap  of  garments  rose  a 
head,  covered  with  dose-cropped  red  hair.    It  was  the  face  of  a  boy 
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of  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  nothing  on  but  a  set  of  soiled  flesh- 
coloured  ^  tights '  and  a  tawdrj  waistband  covered  with  tinsel  and 
spanjrles.  At  the  same  moment  another  head  emerged  from  tmder 
the  bed.  It  was  the  head  of  another  boj.  Dandelow  stood  facing 
the  first  with  his  back  to  the  second ;  he  had  not  seen  the  second, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  its  presence  was  by  hearing  behind  him 
a  voice  calling  out  cheerily,  *  Billy !  here's  a  rum  go ;  oh !  my  golly !  * 
Billy  sat  up,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Dandelow,  and  broke  out  into  peals  of 
laughter.  Then  his  eyes  wandered  to  Mrs.  Dandelow,  who,  with 
a  voluminous  nightcap  on  her  head,  was  now  sitting  up  in  bed, 
ihe  victim  of  half  a  dozen  bewildering  emotions.  *  Oh,  my  eye !  * 
screamed  Billy,  '  you  are  a  rum  old  gal !  Oh,  my  eye !  there's  a 
bonnet ! '  and  he  roared  again.  It  all  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
the  next,  Dandelow  grimly  bent  over  the  boy  Billy,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  take  away  his  bed-dothea  from  him,  when  the  other  boy 
crawled  out  from  under  the  bed,  turned  a  somersault,  and  stood 
before  the  old  man  in  a  theatrical  attitude.  *  Morning,  guv'nor ! 
Have  you  forgot  me,  John  ? '    It  was  Lorry. 

He  was  dressed — if  dressed  at  all — exactly  as  the  other  boy ;  he 
looked  thin,  haggard,  and  sallow,  and  had  scarcely  grown  at  all. 
Taming  round  to  the  bed,  he  arched  one  arm  over  his  head  and 
planted  the  other  behind  his  back,  and,  bowing  profoundly,  cried  in 
theatrical  fashion,  ^  My  Nancy  ! '  The  poor  woman  fell  back  sobbing, 
and  covered  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes.  Meanwhile  Dandelow  had 
rung  the  bell  violently.  Polly,  rushing  upstairs  at  the  summons, 
heard  her  master's  voice  calling  out  sternly,  ^  Tell  Angus  to  bring 
the  trap  round ;  look  sharp ! '  *  You  won't  send  us  off*  without 
breakfast,  guv'nor?'  whined  the  boy  Billy.  *Me  and  Lorry  are 
a'most  clem ;  look  here ! '  He  plucked  off  his  girdle  and  displayed 
a  dreadful  hollow  below  the  ribs.  It  was  a  gymnastic  trick  of  the 
boy's.  Polly  was  back  again  at  the  door.  Dandelow  had  rapidly 
put  on  some  clothes.  Taking  up  a  vast  dressing-gown,  he  threw  it 
over  Billy,  and  the  old  shooting-jacket  of  the  night  before  was  tossed 
to  Lorry.  Then  he  opened  the  door.  *  Polly,  give  them  as  much 
as  they  can  eat.     liook  out ! ' 

The  house  was  a  two-storied  house,  with  two  large  attics  in  the 
roof  lighted  with  dormer  windows  ;  a  low  parapet  was  carried  along 
the  roof,  and  between  this  and  the  attic  windows  was  a  broad  leaden 
gutter,  where  the  snow  was  apt  to  lodge  in  bad  seasons,  and  whence  it 
could  be  easily  thrown  over  the  parapet  on  to  the  ground  outside. 
The  drop  was  about  five-and-twenty  feet.  Into  one  of  the  attics 
Polly  conducted  her  prisoners ;  they  seemed  glad  enough  to  follow 
her.  They  were  no  doubt  hungry  enough,  and  not  much  was  said. 
Muffled  up  in  Mr.  Dandelow's  garments,  and  with  the  delicious  prospect 
of  what  Lorry  called  *  a  jolly  blow-out,'  they  did  as  they  were  told. 
There  was  little  in  the  attic  in  the  way  of  furniture — an  iron  bed- 
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stead,  a  washstand,  a  deal  table,  and  a  single  chair.  Lorry  took  the 
chair.     Billy  seated  himself  on  the  table. 

What  passed  between  Dandelow  and  his  wife  will  never  be 
known.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  dress  himself,  and  when  he  appeared 
he  was  clean  shaven  and  as  scrupulously  neat  as  ever  in  his  attire. 
While  he  was  dressing,  Polly  had  a  fire  lit  in  the  attic,  and  sent 
her  *maid'  to  get  breakfast  for  the  boys.  Mrs.  Dandelow  came 
down  very  tearful  and  nervous.  Just  as  she  got  into  the  back 
parlour,  Angus  drove  out  of  the  gate,  and  the  pony  dashed  off  at  ten 
miles  an  hour.  A  horror  came  over  her.  *  Where's  he  gone,  John  ?  ' 
*  Gone  ?    Gone  to  Croton  ! ' 

Sounds  of  boisterous  merriment  reached  them  from  the  attic; 
the  girl  came  down,  giggling  irrepressibly.  The  boys  had  been 
feasting  till  their  spirits  had  quite  returned.  Polly  had  calculated  on 
their  not  escaping  as  long  as  they  were  empty.  Now  she  ran  upstairs 
to  keep  guard.  There  was  a  thin  crust  of  snow  upon  the  ground ; 
it  was  very  cold.  The  attics  looked  out  on  the  front  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Dandelow  was  going  through  the  ceremony  of  breakfast  in  the 
back  parlour. 

Suddenly  a  Pan-pipe,  accompanied  by  a  big  drum,  was  heard. 
Tootle !  tootle !  tootle !  Bomb  !  bomb !  bomb !  Everybody  in  the 
house  that  could  get  at  a  window  was  speedily  looking  out — even  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dandelow.  On  the  gravel  in  front  a  square  of  carpet  had  been 
spread,  and  upon  it  were  five  miserable  dogs  performing.  Behind 
them  was  a  burly  fellow,  well  wrapped-up,  a  red  comforter  round  his 
neck,  working  his  head  vigorously  as  he  blew  into  his  Pan-pipe,  and 
flourishing  his  drumsticks,  banging  at  his  big  drum  with  excessive 
energy.  Dandelow  was  making  his  way  to  the  door,  when  Polly 
uttered  a  cry.  The  next  moment  the  boy  Lorry  was  seen  letting 
himself  down  by  the  creepers  that  grew  up  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  in 
another  moment  he  was  off,  and  the  drummer  was  rapidly  gathering 
up  his  dogs  and  his  carpet,  and  preparing  to  go  too.  <  Stop,  you 
scoundrel ! '  cried  Dandelow,  and  put  his  great  foot  down  upon  the 
carpet.  The  fellow  glared  at  him  defiantly.  It  was  Signor  Foscini, 
but  a  broken-down  Signor  this  time.  *  Who's  a  scoundrel?  You 
go  and  slock  away  my  'prentices,  do  you  ?  I'll  have  the  law  on  you, 
see  if  I  don't.    You  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  do  you  ? '  &c. 

*  Hook  it,  Billy !  hook  it ! '  screamed  the  voice  of  Lorry.  He 
had  swarmed  up  the  old  elm  that  grew  by  the  gate — he  knew  every 
bough  of  it — and  in  mere  excitement  he  was  bounding  firom  branch 
to  branch  like  a  squirrel.  But  Billy  evidently  funked  that  perilous 
descent — indeed,  Polly  had  got  him  in  her  grip.  Dandelow  disdained 
to  barter  words  with  the  showman.  *  Let  that  boy  out  of  your 
clutches,  man,  and  you  may  have  the  other.     I'll  let  him  off.' 

Foscini  saw  the  chance  of  a  deal.  *  Look  ye  here,  master ;  I  could 
have  the  law  on  you  if  I  liked ;  you've  been  a-harbouring  of  stolen 
property,  that's  what  you've  been  a-doing,  and  consortin' with  thieves. 
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That  there's  my  pole ;  I'll  sue  you  for  damages  in  the  exercise  of  my 
profession — ^leastways  I  could ! '  Dandelow  had  left  the  door  wide 
open,  and  there  stood  the  painted  pole.  Foscini's  eye  was  fixed  upon 
it.  *  Pole  ?  take  your  pole,  man ! '  Dandelow  hurled  it  as  if  it  had 
heen  a  javelin,  *  You've  got  something  left  in  that  arm  of  yours 
yet,  master,  for  all  you  are  so  old.  Come  down.  Lorry !  D'ye  hear  ? ' 
Bomb !  bomb !  bomb !  The  imp  dropped  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  stood  up  a  yard  from  his  master,  perched  on  one  leg  and 
shouldering  the  other  as  if  it  had  been  a  musket. 

*  Gome  back,  Lorry !  Come  back !  we'll  forgive  you  everything.  0 
Lord  God,  have  pity  on  him  !  Come  back.  Lorry,  come  back ! '  Mrs. 
Dandelow  was  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands ;  she  made  as  if  she 
would  have  rushed  to  him ;  her  husband  held  her,  looking,  as  Polly 
told  me,  *  like  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  and  all.' 

^Beg  pardin,  missus,  I'm  that  reasonable  I'm  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
own  interest  and  the  career  of  the  young  deebuUant  to  oblige  you.  If 
that  young  woman ' — by  this  time  Polly  too  was  at  the  door,  keeping 
her  hold  upon  the  boy  Billy — *  will  let  that  other  young  gentleman 
alone,  you  may  have  Master  Lorry — if  you  can  get  him.  Of  course, 
you'll  not  let  me  lose  ?    That  ain't  fair !  * 

*  Come  back.  Lorry !  oh,  come  back ! ' — The  cry  of  utmost  agony 
would  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  tiger.  As  far  as  that  wild  boy  was 
concerned,  the  wail  reached  his  ears ;  but,  as  to  his  heart,  it  pierced 
vacuity.  *  We'll  forgive  you.  Lorry !  We'll  take  you  back !  Come 
home ! '  It  was  Dandelow's  deep  voice  that  spoke  this  time.  This 
time  there  was  no  tenderness,  only  serious  resolve  that  sounded  like 
the  solemn  oath  of  a  great  promise. 

Lorry  returned  to  the  attitude  of  *  attention.'  Then  he  capered 
round  the  silent  drum,  postured  and  danced  fantastically,  seemed 
as  if.  he  were  really  going  to  throw  himself  into  Mrs.  Dandelow's 
arms,  stopped  dead  within  two  yards  of  her,  then  proceeded  to  smack 
himself  all  over,  ended  by  putting  his  left  thumb  to  his  nose  and  ex- 
tending his  fingers,  then  he  put  the  other  thumb  to  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand.  ^  Hook  it,  Billy ! '  he  screamed.  He  sprang  back 
and  was  gone ! 

Mrs.  Dandelow  faded  away  and  we  laid  her  in  her  grave. 
Dandelow  proudly  held  up  his  head.  Polly  got  to  look  savagely  at 
people  who  seemed  to  be  touching  on  the  edge  of  what  was  a 
forbidden  subject  in  the  house,  and  was  being  for  ever  talked  of  in 
every  other  house  for  miles  round.  Nearly  three  months  had  passed 
since  Nancy's  death,  and  her  husband  had  not  been  seen  outside  his 
gate  except  on  Sunday.  Following  his  mother's  example  and 
carrying  out  his  wife's  wishes,  he  was  always  regularly  at  church. 
He  would  bow  ceremoniously  still,  taking  oflF  his  hat  with  a  sweep 
as  he  left  the  churchyard,  as  though  salutiog  people  in  general. 
To  the  wonder  of  all,  one  day,  after  walking  to  the  morning  service 
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as  usual,  he  drove  to  church  in  the  afternoon  with  Angus  at  his 
side.  In  the  course  of  the  week  I  called  to  see  him.  There  was  a 
stranger  sitting  with  him,  a  <  gentleman  from  London '  as  our  rustics 
would  say,  Hhe  &mily  solicitor'  as  Mr.  Dandelow  described  him 
when  he  introduced  us.  ^ Ah!  mais  c'est  drole.  Voici  le  bienvenu.' 
It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  him  speak  French.  It  was 
explained  that  two  signatures  were  wanted.  Angus's  would  do. 
Who  should  be  the  second  witness  ?  ^  This  gentleman  cannot  sign, 
as  I  have  explained  to  you,'  said  the  solicitor.  There  was  an 
awkwardness.  'Tush!  Mr.  Dandelow!'  I  cried  laughingly,  'I'll 
risk  the  loss,  whatever  it  is ;  I'll  sign ! '  The  solicitor  shook  his  head. 
'  There's  no  risk  in  trusting  Mr.  Norton,'  said  Dandelow.  '  Ah ! 
but  for  Miss  Battle?'  'What,  doubt  Polly?'  I  cried.  The  will 
was  executed,  aad  I  signed  as  witness. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Dandelow  tripped  against  the  carpet  in  his 
bedroom  and  fell  forward ;  he  held  a  small  paraffin  lamp  in  his  hand, 
the  glass  broke,  there  was  an  explosion,  and  Dandelow  was  severely 
burnt  about  the  throat  and  chest.  Things  took  a  serious  turn.  Meet- 
ing the  doctor  at  the  gate  one  afternoon,  and  seeing  his  anxious 
look,  I  asked  what  he  was  afraid  of.  '  There's  been  a  great  shock 
to  the  system,  and  I'm  afraid  of  erysipelas  setting  in.'  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  Polly  had  actually  taken  the  old  giant  in  her  arms 
that  afternoon  and  carried  him  to  his  bed.  She  had  undressed  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  baby ;  he  looked  like  the  ghost  of  his  old  self. 

He  saw  how  grave  I  was.  '  Yes ! '  he  said,  *  I  shall  not  be  long  before 
I  know  all  about  it — all  about  it — all  about  it.'  Was  he  wandering  ? 
No !  '  I've  been  a  coward  and  a  thief.  I  never  thought  that  could  be 
said  of  me,  but  it's  true.  Nancy'd  have  been  ashamed  of  me  if  she'd 
known ! '  I  signalled  to  Polly  to  leave  the  room.  By  this  time  we  two 
perfectly  understood  one  another.  Left  alone  with  Mr,  Dandelow,  he 
became  much  agitated.  At  last  he  said  abruptly  to  me, '  Open  that 
little  drawer !  The  chain  had  broken  two  or  three  times  before ; 
it  was  worn  so  bad ;  the  last  time  I  tied  it  together  with  thread ; 
it  was  burnt  off  my  neck  the  other  day,  and  dropped  on  the  ground. 
Polly  never  saw  it.  Take  it  out ! '  It  was  a  large  golden  locket  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  which  was  attached  a  light  gold  chain  of 
peculiar  workmanship.  Both  locket  and  chain  were  much  worn, 
insomuch  that  the  inscription  which  had  once  been  carved  on  it  was 
entirely  undecipherable.  On  the  other  side  there  were  traces  of  a 
foreign  coronet.    Mr.  Dandelow  placed  it  in  my  hands. 

'There!  I  stole  it!  When  I  came  back  to  my  mother,  she 
told  me  it  was  to  be  buried  with  her;  she  had  worn  it  round 
her  neck  night  and  day  for  nearly  seventy  years.  I  didn't  pro- 
mise. I  wanted  to  find  it  all  out.  She  thought  I'd  promised.  I 
thought — though  there  was  no  picture  of  him — ^his  hair  might 
help  me  to  find  out  something.  She  never  would  tell  me  about  my 
&ther.    Sometimes  it  was  as  if  the  Dukkerim,  that  the  Bomaney 
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thieves  used  to  talk  about,  had  got  hold  of  me.  I  swore  I'd  wear  the 
thiog  as  she  did,  now  I'd  got  it.  When  the  flame  burnt  it  off  m; 
throat,  I  knew  what  that  meant.  He  wouldn't  rise  from  the  dead' 
for  all  my  hankering,  and  she,  if  she  had  risen  up  too,  she  wouldn't 
have  told  me.  I'm  going  to  set  myself  straight  with  them  soon. 
Put  the  thing  in  my  coflSn  with  your  own  hands.  Will  you  ?  Let 
me  hear  you  say  you  will ! ' 

I  spoke  gently  and  tenderly  to  him — ^was  for  leaving  him,  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  his  emotion — but  he  held  me  back.  'There's 
another  thing!  She  told  me  to  keep  the  letter-box — there  were 
tidings  there,  she  said.  She  would  have  me  read  them  all,  and  then 
bum  them.'  He  paused,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  on.  I 
endeavoured  to  reassure  him — ^told  him  I  would  do  whatever  he 
enjoined ;  said  he  might  live  for  years  yet ;  advised  him  to  wait  till 
he  got  better,  then  he  might  nerve  himself  to  do  as  his  mother  had 
asked  him  to  do.  I  fear  I  relapsed  into  platitudes.  He  shook  his  head* 
again  and  again.  *  I've  never  dared — ^I've  never  had  the  heart  to 
open  the  box.  I  was  afraid.  I  couldn't  open  it  now — I  daren't. 
Take  them  I  Kead  them  for  me,  then  come  and  tell  me  what  they 
say,  and  set  me  straight  with '  He  stopped  again,  and  went  on- 
shaking  his  head,  quite  unmanned. 

< Friend!'  I  said,  Mo  you  remember  our  bargain  when  Mrs. 
Dandelow  was  buried?'  He  looked  full  at  me  and  then  dropped 
his  eyes.  There  was  a  wonderful  dignity  and  nobility  about  hi^- 
expression  when  he  spoke  again.  *  I  was  coming  to  that  last,'  he- 
said  firmly.  *  As  to  Lorry,  I'm  sure  of  this — that  boy  hadn't  a* 
soul.  I  hated  him  like  hell  till  that  came  into  my  mind.  .  .  .  I'm* 
sore  it's  true ;  I'm  as  sure  as  I  am  lying  here.  And  I've  no  grudge 
against  him  now,  .  .  •  poor  boy!  poor  boy!  What's  come  of 
him  ?  .  .  .  But  if  he  stood  where  you  sit  now,  I'd  kiss  him  to^ 
show  him  I'd  help  him  if  I  could.  Our  bargain's  off.  You  may  calt 
in  Polly,  if  you  will,  and  we'U  have  the  Paier  Noater,^  He  followed 
me  aloud,  clause  by  clause,  Polly  responding  too,  tremulously :  *  As 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'  His  voice  rose  to  empha- 
sise the  words ;  he  ended  with  a  deep  *  Amen.'  He  showed  Polly 
where  the  precious  box  was ;  a  rusty  key  was  in  it,  which  he  had 
never  had  the  courage  to  turn.  I  carried  it  away  with  me.  It  wa^ 
a  box  of  foreign  make,  about  nine  inches  long  and  six  wide,  and 
perhaps  six  inches  deep.  It  was  made  of  the  stained  pearwood,  sa 
common  in  Swiss  ware. 

It  was  late  before  I  found  myself  alone.  I  set  the  box  before 
me  on  the  table.  I  had  to  struggle  with  myself  for  some  minutes 
before  I  could  overcome  my  reluctance  to  turn  the  rusty  key ;  the 
lid  moved  stiffly  on  the  hinges.  The  box  was  quite  full  of  letters  y 
lying  on  the  top  of  them  was  a  sheet  of  note-paper  of  modern  make.. 
It  was  unfolded.  On  it  was  written,  in  a  woman's  hand,  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 
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'  It  was  false  that  Mahalia'and  her  bahy  died  of  small-poz.  She  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  after  you  left  me.  Your  son  is  now  in  Pittsburg.  He  has  prospered.  I 
sent  him  away  with  all  his  gipsy  kindred  eleyen  years  ago.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Keomi,  alone  remains  behind.  She  would  not  leave  her  husband,  and  your  son  would 
not  have  him.  It  was  not  I  who  deceived  you ;  I  was  myself  deceived.  When  the 
truth  came  to  me,  there  was  nothmg  that  you  could  do.    I  did  my  best  to  spare  you.' 

There  was  no  date  and  no  signature.  I  took  out  the  letters  and 
laid  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  table.  They  were  written  on  foreign 
paper  and  all  written  in  French.  Very  few  of  them  were  dated,  so 
far  as  to  specify  the  year,  but  one  had  come  from  the  Hague  in 
1803,  and  &r  the  larger  number  had  been  sent  from  Java  a  year  or 
two  later.  I  think  there  were  none  sent  after  1805.  About  that 
year  I  believe  the  writer  had  died.  The  letters  were  all  signed  D., 
and  always  sealed  with  a  wafer.  There  was  hardly  anything  in  the 
whole  correspondence  which  threw  any  light  upon  Mrs.  Dandelow's 
story.  It  was  clear  that  the  writer  had  never  seen  his  and  her  child 
when — for  some  unexplained  reason — ^he  had  been  separated  from 
her ;  clear  too  that  he  felt  a  deep  resentment  against  some  one  who  had 
compassed  his  exile  because  he  would  not  give  up  the  woman  he 
had  loved  so  passionately ;  clear  that  he  was  consumed  by  a  fierce 
and  continual  longing  to  return  to  her  and  to  see  his  boy,  whom  he 
mentioned  again  and  again.  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  died  at  his 
post,  wherever  that  was,  and  I  infer  from  one  allusion  in  the  letters 
that  the  provision  made  for  Mrs.  Dandelpw  and  her  son  came  from 
him,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  1  have  a  strong  suspicion — ^which, 
however,  must  be  taken  for  no  more  than  its  worth — that  the  writer 
of  the  letters  was  a  scion  of  some  Dutch  or  Flemish  family  of  posi- 
tion, and  perhaps  of  high  rank. 

Under  all  the  letters  there  lay  a  small  packet  wrapped  up  in 
ti&sue  paper,  and  tied  roimd  vrith  a  piece  of  black  ribbon.  On  it 
was  written,  in  what  I  believe  was  Mrs.  Dandelow's  hand,  *  These  I 
got  from  your  eon  before  he  sailed  to  America.* 

The  packet  contained  two  documents.  One  was  a  copy  of  the 
^  marriage  lines  '  of  John  Dandelow  and  Mahalia  Hodge,  which  had 
been  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  June,  1821 ;  there  is  no  need  to  say 
where.  The  other  was  a  warrant  dated  two  months  later,  and 
signed  by  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  A.,  for  the  apprehension  of 
John  Dandelow  on  a  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  Mike  Hodge. 

The  certificate  of  marriage  was  enclosed  in  a  small  bag ;  it  was 
much  creased  and  soiled,  and  had  evidently  been  carried  on  some 
one's  person  for  years.  The  warrant  I  think  must  have  been  kept  in 
a  pocketbook ;  the  constable,  or  whoever  it  was  to  whom  it  had  been 
issued  in  the  first  instance,  had  guarded  it  vigilantly,  and,  as  I 
conjecture,  biding  his  time  till  he  could  get  a  chance  of  serving  it; 
using  it  in  the  meanwhile  as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  he 
^^hi  levy  blackmail  upon  Mrs.  Dandelow. 
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I  bad  been  reading  tbe  letters  for  six  consecative  bonrs  before  I 
came  to  the  end  of  my  task,  thoagh  thej  were  fairly  legible  and 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,     I  replaced  them  in  the 
box.    The  lid  stood  open.    The   sun  had  risen.    I  threw  myself 
back  in  my  chair  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  table  before  me,  trying 
to  think,  then  I  fell  asleep  from  sheer  weariness. 

The  servant  coming  in   to   open  the  shutters  awoke  me.      I 
shut  the  box,  took  out  the  key,  and  went  to  bed.    They  let  me  sleep 
on  heavily  for  hours.    It  was  ten  o'clock  before  I  came  down.     One 
whose  tact  and  wisdom  never  {IeuIs  asked  me  no  questions.     Only 
once  she  placed  her  hand  gently  on  my  shoulder,  and  looked  in** 
quiringly  into  my  face.     I  felt,  and  I  was,  stupefied.     Had  I  any 
right  to  conceal  this  thing  from  Dandelow  ?    How  could  I  tell  him  ? 
What  good  could  come  of  it  ?    The  hours  went  by.    At  last  I  took 
my  hat  and  walked  rapidly  along  the  road,  utterly  incapable  of 
seeing  what  the  right  course  was  for  me  to  pursue.    When  I  reached 
Mr.  Dandelow's,  Polly  had  already  opened  the  door  for  me.     She 
looked  as  dazed  as  I  felt  myself  to  be.    In  a  tone  of  reproach  she 
said  to  me,  ^You  should  have  come  before,  sir;  he  wanted  you. 
You're  too  late  now — he's  dead ! ' 

•  •.••••• 

By  Mr.  Dandelow's  will  everything  was  left  to  Polly  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  bequests  to  friends  whose  very  names  were 
strange  to  us,  and  who  were  found  out  only  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Norton. 
There  was  one  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  *  to  the  boy  Lawrence  Smith, 
whom  God  sent  to  my  late  wife  to  vex  her.'    The  money  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  Polly  to  be  used  for  the  boy's  advantage  or  furtherance 
in  life,  but  absolutely  at  her  discretion.    The  legacy  proved  to  be  a 
lapsed  legacy.    When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Lorry,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  died  in  the  accident-ward  of  a 
certain  hospital  on  the  very  day  and  almost  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  will  was  executed.      He  had  received  some  .internal  injuries 
from  a  dreadful  fall  duriug  a  performance,  and  never  rallied.    Polly 
handed  the  money  to  Angus — ^  It'll  do  you  no  good,  I'm  thinking. 
But  you  may  have  it — ^Phewl '  .  .  ; 

•  •••••• 

Polly  Battle  has  changed  her  name,  but  not  for  that  of  her 
husband.  She  has  no  husband,  and  vows  she  never  will  have.  '  Bless 
you !  I  don't  want  anyone  to  take  care  of  me.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself,  I  suppose,'  she  said  to  me  the  last  time  we  met,  when  I  was 
staying  at  her  very  well-managed  hotel,  where  I  dare  say  some  of  my 
readers  will  be  staying  when  they  read  this  half-told  story. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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THE  PERSIA    OF  THE  SHAH. 


The  game  of  chess,  we  are  told,  was  invented  by  a  wise  minister,  that 
he  might  teach  his  master  that  the  position  of  a  despotic  king  was 
defenceless  unless  he  had  his  subjects  on  his  side.  Few  crowned 
heads  answer  to  the  popular  ideal  of  a  despot  more  accurately  than 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  *  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the 
king  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the  supporter  of  the  great  world ; ' 
and  too  often  is  it  taken  for  granted  that  his  people,  and  indeed  those  oj^ 
all  despots,  are  more  or  less  poor  and  misgoverned.  Now  poverty  and 
misgovemment  are  expressions  that,  standing  alone,  cannot  convey 
much  meaning.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  some  standard  of  comparison,  and  many  and  foolish  have 
been  the  deductions  drawn  from  illustrating  the  affairs  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  East,  by  a  consideration  of  those  of  the  West. 

Now  that  Nasr-ud-din  Shah  for  the  second  time  in  his  reign  of 
forty  years  is  about  to  visit  us,  chiefly  with  the  object,  as  we  can 
safely  assume,  of  acquiring  such  experience  as  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
improvement  of  his  own  subjects,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  condition  of  parts  of  Persia  which  may  be  deemed 
fairly  characteristic  of  the  rest,  to  see  in  their  condition  a  fair  reflec- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Shah,  of  his  intentions,  and  of  their 
results,  and  to  consider  how  far  he  has  and  deserves  to  have  his  sub- 
jects on  his  side. 

A  general  impression  exists  to  the  effect  that  the  villages  are 
poor,  the  people  poorer,  and  the  country  a  vast  desert.  The  existence 
of  this  impression  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that^he  route  on  which 
posts  on  horseback  are  maintained  by  the  Shah,  as  they  were  long 
ago  by  Ahasuerus  the  king,'  runs  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian 
through  some  of  the  most  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  route  most  travellers  take.  In  addition  to  its  natural  disadvan- 
tages, its  vicinity  suffers  from  a  not  unnatural  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  settling  alongside  a  road  which  brings  them  little 
or  no  trade  or  prosperity,  and  exposes  them  to  the  exactions 
and  inquisitive  inquiries  of  travellers,  courtiers,  and  officials. 
A  far  better  idea  of  the  country  can  be  obtained  by  moving 
off  in  any  direction  away  from  the  postal  tracks,  or,  better  still,  by 
going  in  a  bee-line  from  one  known  point  to  another,  taking  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  desert]*  and  oasiF,  hill  and  plain,  as  they 
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come,  noting  down  the  general  characteristics,  and  striking  a  work- 
ing average  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  dare  assert  that  the  result  of  such  an  experience,  plus  a  good  col- 
loquial knowledge  of  the  language,  will  show  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  well-fed,  big  and  brawny,  and  their  houses  fairly  comfort- 
able, and  their  lot  not  more  unhappy  than  that  of  their  fellow-men 
in  corresx>onding  conditions  in  other  countries.  Lest  I  seem  to 
underrate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  traveller,  dependent 
on  the  official  post-horses  and  unable  to  converse  with  the  natives, 
let  me  add  there  are  large  tracts  and  districts,  the  extent,  capacities, 
and  even  the  positions  of  which  are  vaguely  known  to  the  Persian 
government  itself. 

The  towns  in  barren  and  unproductive  localities  are  mere  collec- 
tions of  flat-roofed  mud  houses,  built  closely  together  and  surrounded 
by  walls  furnished  with  watch-towers.  Where  the  magic  of  water 
turns  the  thinnest  and  stoniest  soil  into  gardens,  the  town  or  village 
is  surrounded  with  orchards,  hidden  in  trees  and  possessed  of  what 
passes  for  fair  turf  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  men  in  either 
case  wear  blue  cotton  frocks  tied  in  at  the  waist,  trousers,  and  felt 
skull-caps  or  lamb's-wool  hats,  according  as  they  are  rich  or  poor. 
The  diflFerence  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  in  the  country  districts 
strongly  accentuated,  but  doubtless  that  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  rich  do  not  live  to  any  great  extent  on  their  estates,  but  congre- 
gate in  the  capital  and  in  large  towns. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  vary  from  5d.  a  day  with  food 
to  9(2.  without,  and  reach  as  much  as  I3c2.  a  day  when  the  days  are 
long  and  severe.  Now  in  Essex  to-day  an  agricultural  labourer  only 
gets  ll8.  a  week,  and  in  Herefordshire  129.,  while  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  Persia  is  at  least  double  that  of  what  it  is  in 
England,  and  clothing  and  lodging  are  far  cheaper.  At  a  village  in 
Grape  County  (Angurmahal),  by  Kazveen,  where  I  spent  a  day,  the 
people  complained  that  the  Government  demand  had  been  raised  and 
that  they  were  badly  oflF,  but  an  old  greybeard,  who  by  common  consent 
was  appointed  to  speak  for  the  community,  said  they  were  all  able  to 
support  large  families  of  daughters,  who  slept  and  ate.  The  women 
generally  do  not  labour  in  Persia  proper,  though  the  men  of  the  peasant 
class  work  hard.  In  fact,  the  orthodox  Mussalmani  woman  cannot 
work  as  a  labourer.  It  is  contrary  to  what  is  proper,  and  makes  her 
seclusion  difficult  or  impossible.  That  is  right  enough.  One  wishes 
no  women  should  labour  with  their  hands,  but  the  observance  of  such 
social  or  religious  scruples  is  not  compatible  with  a  state  of  abject  and 
grinding  poverty.  I  suspect  that  a  labourer  in  Persia  gets  meat  as 
often  as  the  English  farm-labourer  gets  bacon,  which  I  believe  is  by 
no  means  every  day.  On  quitting  the  village  I  ventured  to  address 
the  House  instead  of  the  Speaker,  and  was  promptly  rebuked  by  him, 
for  breach  of  order  and  for  flippant  speech.  Said  I,  *  What  think 
you  of  the  first  Frank  who  has  visited  your  village  ?  '    Said  he,  *  How 
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sHouId  they  express  opinions  on  God's  works  ?  Did  he  not  make 
both  Frank  and  Moslem  ? '  These  greybeards  are  very  dignified  and 
do  not  understand  pleasantry.  In  the  company  of  one  I  described 
myself  for  the  moment  and  from  his  point  of  view  as  one  of  the 
Kafirs,  that  is,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Islam,  but  he  said, '  The 
followers  of  His  Highness  Jesus,  on  whom  be  peace,  are  no  Kafirs. 
Call  not  thyself  that  which  I  would  not  hear  thee  called.' 

Touching  the  houses  of  the  people  and  their  household  properties^ 
I  once  spent  a  night  in  the  house  of  a  trooper  of  the  Shah.  His  pay 
was  102.  a  year,  with  rations  when  on  duty.  He  gave  me  an  excel- 
lent dinner  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  was  carpeted,  and  in  the 
niches  of  the  false  windows  of  which  rose-leaves  were  piled  up 
for  fragrance.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  carpet  was  other  than  the 
cheapest, or  that  the  atmosphere  was  all  of  rose-leaves,  but  an  English 
groom  gets  \2l.  a  year,  more  or  less,  and  I  doubt  if  he  indulges 
in  carpets  and  flowers.  A  few  cooking  utensils,  a  brass  tray  or  two, 
skins  in  which  curds  are  made  and  kept,  a  loom,  a  sheet  of  leather 
which  serves  for  the  floor  (table)  cloth — ^these  are  the  articles  that 
furnish  the  ordinary  dwelling.  If  the  householder  be  a  very  poor 
man,  he  will  eat  his  meat  off  big  flaps  of  unleavened  bread,  and  will 
eat  too  that  which  serves  him  for  a  table-cloth  and  is  also  the  bread 
which  we  find  on  our  table-cloths.  You  break  off  a  bit  of  bread  and 
'  dip  your  hand  in  the  dish '  wherein  are  curds  at  any  rate,  and  possibly 
on  feast  days  kid  or  fowl. 

A  soldier,  who  had  travelled  a  little  and  was  a  most  intelligent 
man,  calculated  at  my  request  that  for  32.  108.  a  year  a  cultivator 
could  live  and  bring  up  a  family.  It  seems  extraordinarily  little, 
and  I  merely  quote  his  estimate.  That  my  readers  may  judge  of 
his  capacity  as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  repeat  parts  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  him.  ^Is  it  true,'  said  he,  Hhat  all  Yangidunya 
(America)  belongs  to  the  Ooroos  (Russian)  ? '  ^  Not  at  all,'  said  I. 
'  Much  belongs  to  the  Inglees,  little  to  the  Buss.'  <  Who  is  the  Shah 
of  Hindustan  ? '  *  Our  Queen.'  *  Yet  the  brother  of  the  King  of  India 
lives  atBagdad.'  He  referred  to  the  late  Nawab  Ikbal-ud-Dowla,  who 
actually  sat  for  a  few  days  on  the  royal  cushion  of  Oudh.  *  He  is  not 
the  King  of  India's  brother,'  I  rejoined ;  *  there  never  was  a  King  of 
all  India.'  *  You  mean  it  is  very  big,'  said  he.  *  I  do  indeed.' 
*  How  big  ? '  *  Twice  as  long,  and  twice  as  broad  as  Iran  (Persia),  with 
twenty-five  times  its  population  at  the  least,  with  a  dozen  cities 
greater  than  Teheran  or  Tabriz  and  half  a  hundred  larger  than 
Ispahan.'  Now  I  had  these  facts  ready,  as  travellers'  stock  in  trade, 
and  they  are  pretty  correct,  but  the  old  soldier,  when  he  heard  them, 
discerned  in  me  what  Oscar  Wilde  calls  <  the  makings  of  a  really 
magnificent  liar '  and  ceased  from  all  parley  on  the  spot. 

These  conversations,  which  lightened  my  journey,  as  I  hope  they 
may  this  article,  were  held  between  Kazveen  by  the  Elburz,  and 
Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  but  there  was  a  man  from  Bushire  in  the  south 
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who  was  present)  and  he  too  interviewed  me  at  length,  and  marvelled 
greatly  at  the  things  I  told  him  of  England,  how  much  the  cheapest 
meat  cost,  how  dear  was  house  rent,  and  the  like.  He  said  with 
reason  what  must  be  the  wealth  of  a  people  whose  poor  can  pay  snch 
prices  I  I  did  not  tell  him  that  too  many  cannot  pay  them,  and  suffer 
from  actual  want  of  food  near  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  beyond  all  count, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  dty  in  the  world.  At  this  time  I 
travelled  vnfarmA  pauperis,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  in  a  saddle- 
bag. I  expected  to  see  most  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  ever  most  ready 
to  be  firiendly  and  sympathetic  with  the  poor.  I  had  a  horse  of  course, 
but  that  means  little  in  Persia,  where  you  can  buy  one  for  5L  or  lOZ., 
and  keep  him  after  a  fashion  for  a  year  for  a  sum  less  than  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fortnight's  livery  in  London. 

The  Persia  of  the  nomad  tribes  differs  entirely  from  the  Persia  of 
the  towns.  The  women  of  the  former  wear  petticoats  and  no  trousers 
or  veil,  and  are  remarkably  strong  and  active.  The  men  are  very 
bad  Mussulmans,  and  they  speak  for  the  most  part  Turki,  and  not 
Persian.  They  are  truthful,  brave,  hospitable,  and  irreligious. 
The  Persian  of  the  town  is  religious,  but  lacks  some  of  the 
other  virtues  named.  I  offered  a  nomad  one  day  a  small  sum 
in  return  for  his  hospitality,  but  he  declined  to  receive  it,  saying : 
*We  do  not  sell  the  produce  of  our  flocks;  you  are  welcome 
as  our  guest.'  I  could  understand  Turki  a  little,  but  could  not 
speak  it,  and  I  asked  my  companion,  a^  Persian,  who  knew  that 
language  as  well  as  his  own,  to  say  that  it  was  just  so  with  us,  and 
that  I  usderstood  his  feeling  in  the  matter.  I  could  follow  what  he 
did  actually  say,  and  repeat  it.  He  said  to  my  host,  <  The  Farangi 
(Frank)  sahib  says  it  is  just  like  that  in  the  country  of  London.  No 
one  there  pays  for  anything ! ' 

The  Persians  have  advanced  in  geography  since  the  days  de- 
scribed by  Morier,  in  the  inimitable  pages  of  Hajji  Baba,  and  I  think 
it  is  generally  known  that  London  is  the  capital  of  England  and  not 
England  of  London,  but  it  is  still  in  Persia  considered  inexplicable 
that  the  Queen  of  England  allows  a  kind  of  chronic  civil  war  between 
two  parties  in  the  State. 

The  dignity  of  the  old  and  the  respect  they  exact  and  receive 
from  their  juniors  are  very  striking  features  of  village  life  in  Persia. 
Another  ever-present  feature  is  the  reverential  and  religious  de- 
meanour of  the  people.  I  have  seen  a  silent  crowd  sitting  on  the 
ground  under  a  tree,  while  a  village  elder  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Koran.  We  shall  never,  I  think,  see  a  scene  of  this  character  in 
England,  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  hope  that  one  day  its^beautiful 
country  churches  may  at  least  be  open  daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for 
such  as  wish  to  pray,  or  such  as  the  sight  of  means  may  induce  to  prayer. 

The  Persians  are  for  the  most  part  Shias,  Mahomedans,  who 
differ  in  doctrine  frt>m  the  Sunnis  in  very  unimportant  matterp^ 
but  decline  to  acknowledge  the  three  Caliphs  who  immediately 
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followed  the  Prophet.  They  are  notx>riou8ly  &natical,  and  a  tra- 
veller who  does  not  conform  to  the  outward  observances  of  Islam 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  in  unfrequented  districts, 
at  any  rate  during  Basoazan.  In  this  month  of  &sting  the 
old,  the  young,  and  the  traveller  have  a  dispensation,  but,  while  in 
Wales  we  see  the  bona  fide  traveller  clause  abused,  if  it  is  an  abuse, 
wholesale,  in  Persia  those  privileged  to  drink  and  eat  in  the  long 
hot  days  will  hardly  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  old  die  in  large 
numbers,  the  victims  of  their  own  austerity.  Nor  when  dead  do 
they  rest,  unless  haply  rich  enough  to  be  transported  at  once  to  be 
buried  near  the  blessed  Imams  at  Nejef  or  Eerbela.  Years  after 
<death  are  their  bones  exhumed,  when  sufficient  funds  have  been 
collected  for  the  purpose.  I  have  come  upon  a  caravan  of  corpses  of 
all  ages,  slung  on  mules  and  indifferently  packed,  so  that  in  a  narrow 
mountain  pass  the  odour  of  the  decayed  and  decaying  dead  was  in- 
sufferable. Hence,  say  the  Turks,  come  the  plague  and  other  diseases 
across  their  frontier.  They  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  Shias,  even 
when  dead,  are  noxious  and  pestilential, 

Ajb  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  the  spirit  of  life  were  animated. 

Only  twice  did  I,  inadvertently  of  course,  offend  in  the  slightest 
4egree  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people ;  once  by  trespassing  on 
the  precincts  of  what  I  did  not  recognise  as  a  mosque,  and  once  by 
remarking,  in  a  crowd  of  hungry  Shias  in  a  caravanserai,  that  I  was 
,glad  I  had  not  to  fast  till  sunset,  as  I  was  too  hungry  to  wait.  On 
both  occasions  explanation  and  an  early  departure  sufficed  to  restore 
fpeace.  The  Shias,  unlike  the  Sunnis,  do  not  allow  Europeans  to 
enter  their  mosques.  Here  let  me  observe  that  the  European  who 
travels  in  Persia  under  the  impression  that  he  is  taken  for  a  native 
is  a  very  credulous  person.  There  are  places,  and  I  will  try  to 
•describe  some  of  them,  too  fax  out  of  the  world  for  their  inhabitants 
to  know  who  or  what  the  stranger  is,  but]  that  he  is  not  one  of 
themselves  they  know  immediately.  In  the  large  cities  Euro- 
peans who  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
passed  for  Persians  or  Armenians,  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
secret  reports  made  upon  them  by  the  Persian  authorities,  if,  as  I 
Ihave  been  told,  such  reports  describe  them  by  name  and  appearance, 
with  the  remark  that  as  the  gentleman  gives  himself  out  to  be  some- 
thing else,  they  think  it  polite,  while  watching  him  and  his  proceed- 
ings, to  affect  to  ignore  his  real  name  and  character.  There  may  be 
Englishmen  able,  like  Sir  Richard  Burton  and  one  or  two  others,  to 
;8upport  undetected  the  character  of  a  Moslem,  but  if  there  are,  they 
have  not  revealed  themselves. 

These  few  words  must  suffice  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
-^ple — ^a  subject  on  which  volumes  have  been,  and  now  might  be, 
•:en. 
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I  have  said  that  the  dignity  of  the  white-beards  was  most  marked> 
and  from  my  note-book  I  will  give  a  little  scene  that  may  serve  to 
iUostrate  the  observation.  About  forty  miles  from  the  town  of 
Kazveen,  in  the  Karaghan  mountains,  is  situated  the  lovely  village  of 
Budak,  in  a  fold  in  the  rolling  hill-side,  amid  the  grassy  downs. 
Hence  across  the  plain  of  Kazveen  you  can  see  the  great  mountains 
of  the  Elburz,  whose  snowy  peaks,  shutting  out  the  Caspian  beyond, 
sparkle  like  diamonds  in  the  morning  sun.  A  babbling  brook  with 
a  pebbly  bottom  runs  alongside  a  pathway  fringed  with  turf,  in  which 
are  dandelions,  clover,  blue  bells,  and  wild  thyme.  In  the  shade  of 
walnut',  plane,  and  mulberry  trees  the  traveller  forgets  for  awhile  the 
fierce  sun,  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  way,  and,  looking  over  the  low 
walls  into  orchard  and  vineyard,  realises  how  the  walled  garden  became 
the  earthly  prototype  of  a  paradise  where  rest  and  shade  are  lasting, 
andnot  brief  incidents  in  a  weary  journey  along  a  hot  and  stony  road. 

Beyond  this  village,  and  above  it  at  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  more 
or  less,  above  the  sea,  dwelt  a  poor  and  aged  khan,  who  came  with 
his  followers  to  see  me  eat  my  breakfast.  While  I  bathed  under  an 
icy  cascade,  he  had  had  soup  made  for  me.  Onions  and  vinegar  I 
recognised  in  it,  but  what  the  chief  ingredient  was,  or  of  what 
compound  the  stock  was  composed,  I  never  discovered.  He  begged 
me  to  halt  while  a  kid  was  converted  into  roast.  I  declined  with 
thanks,  and  asked  how  he  was  in  health.  This  is  as  conventional 
an  expression  with  them  as  with  us,  but  he  returned  a  serious  answer 
and  said :  *  I  am  old,  I  am  ill,  I  have  many  enemies.  I  was  the  khan 
of  my  tribe,  but  my  younger  brother  has  ousted  me.'  He  had  been 
disinherited  by  his  father  many  years  before  for  disobedience,  but 
he  spoke  as  if  his  misfortunes  had  been  of  yesterday,  and  I  could 
understand  that  they  had  been  ever  present  in  his  mind.  He  asked 
me  for  my  boots,  as  one  who  would  confer  a  favour,  but  I  had  only 
one  pair  and  could  not  spare  them.  He  had  observed  that  to  keep 
my  feet  off  the  gravel  I  had  worn  them  while  bathing,  and  that  the 
porpoise  hide  was  none  the  less  dry.  I  wanted  to  give  him  something, 
and  remembered  a  lilliputian  tin  of  biscuits,  the  sharp  edges  of  which 
used  to  cut  my  saddle-bag.  I  opened  it  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  for 
greater  politeness  gave  him  the  contents  biscuit  by  biscuit.  As  I 
packed  up  to  go  on,  he  asked  me  for  the  tin.  Such  tins  are  rather 
useful  where  domestic  utensils  are  scarce.  The  kerosene  oil  tin  is 
quite  a  feature  of  urban,  and  not  unconmion  in  rural,  India.  I 
gave  it  to  him,  of  course,  and  then  we  walked  slowly  up  the  garden 
to  the  low  monolith  door  of  egress,  the  khan  holding  one  of  my 
hands  in  one  of  his  and  the  empty  tin  in  the  other.  At  the  door  I 
halted  to  let  him  go  through  first,  and  his  sons  and  retainers  stood 
in  rows  on  either  side  of  him.  It  was  a  patriarchal  function,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  a  simple  dignity  that  association  with  empty 
tins  could  not  impair. 

In  their  relations  with  their  servants,  again,  the  Persians,  like 
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other  Orientals,  are  happier  than  we  are.  There  is  the  equality  in 
one  sense  of  all  followers  of  the  tme  fEdth,  and  master  and  man  may 
eat  together,  and  converse  freely,  and  yet  there  is  no  feeling  of  con- 
straint on  either  side.  Politeness  is  the  rule  in  all  classes,  though 
once  on  a  mountain  pathway  an  old  man,  to  whom  I  gave  the  inside, 
thought  so  little  of  me  that  I  nearly  went  down  into  the  river. 
Hospitality  in  the  towns  and  in  Persia  proper  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement.  The  money  is  an  honorarium  and  not  a  payment, 
just  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  the  unfamiliar  and  unspoilt  parts  of 
Japan.  Hosts  are  [invariably  kind  and  attentive,  but  if  you  arrive 
after  sunset,  and  foil  to  make  a  good  impression  in  a  strange  place, 
you  are  apt  to  be  barred  out  for  the  night.  One  bitterly  cold  night 
I  came  to  terms  with  a  holy  Hajji,  who  discussed  matters  through  the 
window.  He  did  not  like  strangers,  and  said  no  word  that  night  and 
next  morning  beyond  remarking:  ^ There  is  no  harm,'  and  <  It  iB  not 
bad.*  *  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Mecca  ? '  said  I.  *  Not  bad.'  *  A  very 
great  thing  to  have  been  there ? '  'No  harm.'  ' It  must  give  you  a 
great  reputation  at  any  rate.'  '  Not  bad.'  After  this  we  slept  on  the 
floor,  he,  I  believe,  with  one  eye  open.  Next  morning  I  said, '  I 
propose  to  give  you  this  little  coin  as  a  token  of  my  regard  and 
thanks.'  '  No  harm,'  said  he.  '  No,  it  is  not  bad,'  said  I,  though 
truth  to  tell  the  coinage  is  much  debased,  and  the  newer  the  issue 
the  more  alloyed  the  silver. 

No  attempt  to  illustrate,  however  imperfectly,  the  condition  of 
rural  Persia  would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  which  obtains.  We  have  all  heard  gruesome  tales 
of  robberies  committed  and  of  punishments  inflicted.    I  will  merely 

observe  that 

Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them, 

and  then  proceed  to  give  my  own  experiences.  Nor  will  this  take 
long,  for  I  saw  but  one  victim  to  robbery  and  violence  during  my 
stay  in  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west  of  the  country,  including 
the  provinces  of  Fars  and  Kurdistan,  which  are,  as  compared  with 
others,  accounted  lawless  and  uncivilised.  The  man  I  saw  had  been 
shot  down  by  Kurds  when  defending  his  property.  But  the  authori- 
ties had  heard  of  it,  and  when  I  was  endeavouring  to  assist  the 
woxmded  man,  a  horseman  came  riding  up  and  shouted  to  three 
Persians  who  were  sitting  near, '  Haste  on  to  Hamadan,  you  sons  of 
burnt  fiithers.  If  you  are  robbed  or  hurt,  am  I  not  responsible  to 
Nasr-ud-din  Shah  ? '  A  burnt  father  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  bums  in 
hell.  At  another  village  I  heard  of  a  raid  by  the  Soldooz,  a  turbu- 
lent tribe,  kept,  however,  in  good  order  as  a  rule  by  one  of  the  Shah's 
sons,  the  Zil-es-Sultan,  or  Shadow  of  the  King.  The  villagers  said, 
*  We  defended  our  goods,  but  were  worsted  in  the  fight,  and  they  took 
off  one  hundred  sheep.'  That  was  bad,  I  remarked,  and  my  informant 
replied,  *  Yes,  but  we  begged  for  our  sheep  back,  and  after  killing  half 
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a  dozen  for  supper  the  robbers  said,  <^Yoa  are  miserable  devils  I 
take  back  the  rest  and  say  nothing  about  it." ' 

The  fact  is  that  life  and  property  are  safe  enough  in  Persia  during 
the  reign  of  the  present  Shah,  and  security  has  increased  year  by 
year.  The  most  dangerous  place  is  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  a 
great  robber- chief  once  held  the  pass,  but  now  guards  it  for  a  con- 
sideration, paid,  I  believe,  by  the  Persian  Government.  Jawan 
Meer  Khan  was  most  polite,  I  thought,  and  I  supped  with  him,  seated 
on  a  cushioned  stone  seat,  built  into  the  bank  of  a  rushing  mountain 
stream,  which  flows  past  his  castle,  Kasr-i-Sheereen,  so  called  from 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  well  known  in  Persian 
literature.  I  asked  a  man  I  met  on  the  road  what  sorb  of  person 
Jawan  Meer  was.  *  Buzurg,'  he  said,  that  is  to  say, '  Qreat.'  '  But 
is  he  not  a  robber  ?  *  I  asked.    *  Yes,  a  great  robber,*  he  answered. 

Elementary  education  is  far  advanced  in  Persia.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  and  the  poor  and  humble 
are  often  £Edrly  well  acquainted  with  and  inordinately  fond  of  the 
works  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz.  Passing  by  Bendermeer's  stream,  I  joined 
a  muleteer,  who  sang  rapturously  of  the  well-known  maid  of  Shiraz, 
the  mole  on  whose  cheek  was  worth  more  than  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara.  I  endeavour  to  give  in  English  a  translation  of  two  lines 
which  give  the  keynote  of  that  well-known  song : — 

Cupbearer  mine,  pour  out  the  wine,  pause  not  while  life  is  ours, 

For  when  we  die,  inert  we  lie ;  no  more  in  rosy  bowers 

By  limpid  rill|  we  drink  our  fiU,  and  crown  the  cup  with  flowers. 

I  fear  this  very  feebly  echoes  the  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  reason,  lilt,  light- 
ness, and  alliteration  of  the  original ;  but,  so  &r  as  I  know,  the  poem 
has  not  been  translated,  so  I  cannot  quote  another's  rendering  of  it. 

The  higher  education  is  not  affected  by  the  higher  classes,  though 
they  maintain  fairly  well  a  superiority,  in  this  respect  corresponding 
with  that  which  they  possess  in  others.  One  of  the  greatest  governors 
in  the  country  said  to  me,  *  Why  do  you  English  want  to  know  so 
much  ?  Here  no  one  knows  anything.  I  know  nothing,  but  I  can 
govern  provinces.'  He  knew  a  great  deal,  however,  and  disparaged 
his  own  attainments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  carried  on  in  a  fairly  efiScient 
manner.  Bents  are  not  excessive.  The  usual  division  of  the  pro- 
duce— ^rents  being,  as  a  rule,  paid  in  kind — ^is  into  five  portions.  Of 
these,  one  goes  to  the  landowner,  one  to  the  provider  of  irrigation 
(who  may  or  may  not  be  the  landlord),  one  to  the  provider  of  the 
beasts  that  plough,  one  part  for  the  seed,  and  one  part  for  the  labour. 
The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  extensive,  but  is  not  favoured  by  the 
Government,  because  this  most  profitable  of  crops  is  also  the  most  pre- 
carious, and  if  it  be  substituted  wholesale  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  feil, 
scarcity  ensues.  The  vineyards  of  Persia  are  justly  famed,  and  the 
wines  which  the  Armenian  only  makes  and  the  Mussulman  also  drinks, 
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justify  the  eulogies  of  the  poets  of  the  country.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  generally  in  &ir  condition,  and  plentiful  in  numbers  where 
pasturage  exists. 

The  army,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  estimate,  amounts  to 
53,000  men.  Of  these  35,000  are  regularly  drilled  and  well  equipped 
infantry.  The  strongest  point  is  that  it  is  very  mobile.  Each  soldier 
provides  his  own  ass  by  way  of  transport.  The  irregular  Persian 
cavalry  could  sorely  harass  a  defeated  foe,  and  it  springs  up,  as  if  the 
ground  were  sown  with  dragons'  teeth,  whenever  and  wherever  society 
is  disorganised  and  an  opportunity  offers  for  irregular  warfare.  By  a 
decree  of  1875  conscription  was  introduced,  but  in  fact  the  village 
elders  decide  who  shall  go  when  a  levy  is  ordered,  and  often  a  dis- 
trict handsomely  pays  its  recruits  during  their  whole  service  with  the 
colours,  for  relieving  others  from  the  necessity  of  serving. 

Of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  I  saw  little,  besides 
rough  blue  pottery  and  carpets.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  by  treaty  for  the  protection  of  Persian 
designs,  which  are  pirated  by  English  makers,  just  as  their  designs  in 
turn  are  taken  by  the  Persians.  The  most  beautiful  carpets  with  the 
oldest  and  purest  Oriental  designs  are  woven  with  the  fingers  by 
nomad  women  in  their  black  felt  tents.  The  Persian  Government 
lately  prohibited  the  importation  of  aniline  dyes,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  prohibition  may  prove  effectual. 

The  missionaries  are  at  work  in  Persia,  as  elsewhere,  and  do 
much  good  in  establishing  schools  for  Armenians.  As  propagandists 
they  have  not  succeeded.  People  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  not  one 
convert  from  Islam  has  been  made  as  yet.  Should  a  Moslem  go 
over,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  likely,  the  results  might  be  serious 
for  himself,  for  the  missionary  who  converted  him,  and  for  all  the 
Europeans  within  reach.  At  present  missionary  effort  is  chiefly 
fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  Armenians  to  our  purer  form  of  Protes- 
tantism. I  trust  and  I  believe  that  most  of  the  converts  understand 
the  difference  better  than  one  I  pressed  for  an  explanation,  who  said 
that  the  distinction  consisted  in  this,  that  Armenian  Christians  bathe 
in  oil  and  Protestant  Christians  in  water.  The  American  medical 
missionaries  are  most  useful  and  deal  very  successfully  with  ophthalmia, 
conjunctivitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye  which  are  very  common. 
Every  wandering  European  is  credited  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
being  something  of  a  medicine  man,  and  I  hope  I  did  no  harm  at  any 
rate  in  uniformly  prescribing  the  cold-water  cure.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  classes  of  missionaries  were,  like  the  Americans,  doctors 
too,  and  combined,  like  their  great  exemplar  Jesus  Christ,  the  healing 
of  the  sick  with  the  saving  of  souls. 

I  have  now  referred  to  such  characteristics  of  rural  Persia  and 
the  rural  Persian  as  struck  me  most.  It  is  the  townsman  who  has 
been  described  over  and  over  again  from  *  Hajji  Baba '  downwards. 
It  is  the  barren  tracts  between  Bushire  and  Teheran  that  have  been 
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oftenest  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  country.  If  I  have  dwelt 
most  on  what  seemed  amiable  and  agreeable  in  the  people,  other 
writers  have  at  least  erred  as  greatly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Oat 
of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  upwards  of  6,000,000  dwell  in  Tillages 
or  tents,  and  such  villages  and  tents  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in 
fertile  plains  or  grassy  uplands.  This  fact  shows  the  importance  of 
taking  rural  Persia  for  the  theme.  Others  have  described  the  great 
cities  and  know  them  far  better  than  I  do.  On  the  contrary,  few  of 
the  officials  and  Europeans  living  in  Persia  see  anything  of  the  country 
oflf  the  telegraphic  and  postal  track.  Except  at  intervals,  that  road 
for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  passes  through  barren  uplands,  sparsely 
dotted  with  villages,  consisting  of  low,  flat,  and  ugly  houses,  often 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants.  But  why  should  such  districts  be 
taken  as  the  standard  rather  than  the  fertile,  populous,  and  beautiful 
regions  of  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah? 

Hamadan,  Ecbatana  of  the  Medes,  is  a  place  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  From  the  hills  of  Karaghan  you  descend  through  vines 
to  Surkhabad,  where  streams  of  limpid  water  ripple  over  pebbly  beds, 
through  thickly  planted  vineyards.  Huge  storks  strut  about  the 
lanes. — ^The  stork  is  always  at  Mecca  when  he  is  not  in  Persia.  So 
the  folks  say,  and  the  little  boys  call  him  Hajji  Stork,  and  never 
throw  stones  at  him. — Soft  white  clover  lines  the  brookside,  poppies 
mingle  gaily  with  the  wheat,  fat  flocks  feed  on  green  pastures, 
and  lazy  shepherds  sprawl  upon  the  turf.  The  labourers  work  in 
the  sunshine,  their  masters  sleep  in  the  shade,  and  the  children  dam 
up  the  rills  into  little  lakes,  and  project  the  water  in  tiny 
floods  over  the  road,  just  as  they  do  all  the  world  over.  Above 
the  city  the  snowy  top  of  Elwand,  the  old  Orontes,  sparkles  in  the  sun. 
A  breeze,  cooled  in  its  passage  over  snow-clad  mountains,  ripples 
over  a  sea  of  green  com,  broken  by  groves  of  trees,  vineyards,  and 
villages.  Nor  are  the  charms  of  association  wanting  in  the  summer 
home  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  on  the  once  world-famed  highway 
between  Babylon  and  Persepolis. 

I  have  failed  in  my  object  if  in  the  preceding  pages  I  have  not 
shown  the  lot  of  the  rural  Persian  to  possess  as  many  alleviations  as 
that  of  those  in  similar  case  elsewhere.  He  may  be  oppressed  by 
the  local  authorities  here  and  there,  but  he  shows  no  sign  of  con- 
tinual oppression,  and  at  any  rate  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  lot — 
no  mean  test  of  happiness.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  he  is  as  sure  that 
his  own  land  surpasses  all  others  as  the  veriest  John  Bull  amongst 
us.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Consul-Crenery  Abbott,  writing  last  year, 
arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusions  as  myself  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Azerbaijan,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces.^    It  remains  to  glance  at  certain  aspects  of  the  country  and 

*  The  revenne  is  raised  by  fixed  lamp  assessments  on  townships  'and  districts. 
Aflsessozs  err,  taxation  is  anequal  and  raised  chiefly  from  the  cultivating  classes. 
That  is  deplorable,  bat  before  we  conJemn  let  us  remember  how  very  unsaccessful 
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A  BREAKFAST.PARTY  IN  PARIS. 

I  WAS  in  Paris  the  other  day,  where  I  proposed  to  make  some 
arrangements  with  my  friends  for  our  annual  gathering  in  September, 
and  I  paid  a  visit,  as  I  always  do,  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  Leblane. 
He  is  a  well-known  physician  of  the  Pantheon  district,  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  a  very  popular  ex-Mayor,  and  a  stout  Eepublican. 
His  house  is  the  rendezvous  of  many  of  the  more  active  students,  of 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  amongst  the  workmen,  and  of  leading 
politicians  of  various  colour.  I  willingly  accepted  his  invitation  to 
breakfast,  for  he  told  me  that  he  expected  a  Radical  deputy  from 
the  Chamber  to  consult  with  him  about  a  new  popular  library,  and 
that  a  few  of  his  political  friends  were  likely  to  join  them.  In  Paris 
I  delight  to  listen  to  all  sides  in  turn ;  and,  as  your  true  Parisian 
asks  for  nothing  more  than  a  patient  listener,  I  usually  confine  my 
share  in  the  conversation  to  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  recalling 
my  voluble  neighbours  to  the  point  in  discussion.  I  promised  to 
myself  an  occasion  for  gathering  some  ideas  about  the  opinion  of 
Paris  and  the  present  situation. 

*And  do  you  find  that  this  great  Exhibition  has  fulfilled  its 
purposes,'  I  said  to  my  old  friend,  as  we  were  waiting  for  his  guests, 
^  and  does  it  prove  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Eevolution?* 

•This  wretched  &ir!  *  he  cried,  'this  monster  bazaar  which  the 
advertising  shopmen  have  set  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Empire  in  the  race  of  vulgar  display  I    We  thought 
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the  new  Opera  the  last  word  of  tasteless  extravagance ;  but  this 
mammoth  booth  of  glass  and  iron  out-herods  the  Opera.  All  honest 
Bepublicans  have  seen  its  progress  with  shame  and  indignation ;  and 
our  workmen  regard  it  as  the  Golden  Calf  at  whose  shrine  the 
bourgeoisie  worship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  anything  which 
could  show  more  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  1 789  is  forgotten  and 
dishonoured  to-day.' 

*  It  seems  popular  enough,'  I  replied,  *  with  a  good  many  Pari- 
sians whom  I  meet,  and  the  newspapers  write  as  if  Paris  were  keeping 
what  we  call  at  home  one  long  Bank  Holiday.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said, '  the  hotels  and  the  shops,  the  theatres  and  the 
cabmen,  are  doing  a  capital  trade,  and  money  is  flowing  in  the  city 
like  water.  But  what  has  a  big  tradesman's  advertisement  to  do 
with  the  Republic  of  1789?  We  thought  that  our  grandsires  then 
had  fought  and  died  for  something  more  sacred  than  quick  returns 
for  their  money,  that  the  downfall  of  the  Anden  Regime  meant  less 
of  selfish  ostentation  and  a  simpler  and  a  nobler  life  for  all  citizens 
alike.  And  the  monument  they  have  raised  to  the  men  who  fought 
Europe  is  a  pyramid  of  silks  and  lace,  of  porcelain  and  of  jewels,  piled 
up  in  a  Tonquin  pagoda  of  blue  and  gold.  But  here  comes  in  our 
friend  from  the  Chambers,  and  you  shall  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
question.' 

The  Radical  deputy  was  now  introduced,  and  as  some  other  guests 
began  presently  to  drop  in,  we  sat  down  to  that  most  agreeable  kind 
of  entertainment,  the  free  and  easy  break&st  in  a  political  house ; 
where  a  light  meal,  skilfully  served  by  a  single  neat  honne,  brings 
together  for  an  hour,  half  a  dozen  intimate  friends.  They  have 
different  occupations,  opinions,  and  rank ;  they  contradict  each  other 
frankly  enough,  and  are  too  much  given  to  talking  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Their  habits  have  more  vivacity  than  is  usual  in  a  London  Club^ 
and  a  stranger  might  almost  imagine  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel.  So,  in  fact,  they  occasionally  are ;  but  the  brandished  knife 
is  only  used  to  enforce  an  argument ;  and  between  the  sardines  and 
the  coffee,  one  hears  a  continuous  rattle  of  pointed  and  ingenious 
ideas. 

Breakfast  began  with  a  general  talk  about  the  latest  move  of  the 
Boulangists,  Ferry's  speech,  how  Monsieur  Camot  looked  as  he  kissed 
the  fish-wives,  Pelletan's  last  article,  the  International  Congress,  and 
Millet's  Angelus.  *  So  our  friend  here  has  already  been  abusing 
the  exhibition,'  said  the  Radical  deputy  to  me,  *  le  vievx  CorddieTy 
that  he  is  ! ' 

*Well!'  said  I,  Hhere  are  many  things  which  interest  me  in 
Paris  beside  the  shops,  but  of  course  I  shall  walk  round  the  Fair 
now  I  am  here.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  is  the  importance 
attached  to  the  big  show  by  an  hoTn/me  sSrieux.  We  have  had  for 
years  past  in  London  our  Fisheries,  Healtheiies,  Japanneries,  and 
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Golinderies,  with  plenty  of  shops,  mnsio,  restaurants,  fountains,  and 
electric  lights.  But  no  one  supposed  that  these  had  any  connection 
with  the  British  Constitution  or  our  glorious  revolution  of  1688. 
And,  except  that  a  great  many  people  saw  some  pretty  things  and 
passed  pleasant  evenings,  and  that  some  of  them  stayed  out  too  late 
at  night,  and  ate  more  than  was  good  for  them,  I  never  heard  much 
of  good  or  bad  about  these  new  bazaars,  though  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  does  annually  open  them  with  his  archiepiscopal  blessing, 
and  the  poet-laureate  celebrates  them  in  a  new  ode.  You  think 
that  in  Paris  it  has  a  serious  political  aspect  ? ' 

^  Certainly,  we  do,'  said  the  Radical  deputy,  ^  and  the  result  has 
proved  it.  Every  one  can  see  how  much  it  amuses  and  interests  the 
people,  and  figures  prove  the  immense  impetus  it  has  given  to  trade. 
But  all  this  is  a  very  trivial  and  low  estimate  of  its  effect.  The 
Exhibition  has  in  many  ways  very  great  educational  uses,  and  is 
being  used  by  the  people  as  a  real  popular  school.  It  has  shown  to 
Frenchmen  and  to  the  world  the  vast  resources  of  France  in  industry, 
in  organisation,  in  science,  and  in  art.  It  is  the  revanche  of  peace. 
It  has  raised  the  self-respect  of  our  countrymen.  And  it  has  proved 
to  Europe  that,  in  the  arts  of  peace  at  any  rate,  we  are  still  second 
to  none.' 

At  this  point  a  young  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the  R^publique 
FranQaiae^  whose  eagerness  to  enlighten  me  I  had  already  observed, 
broke  into  the  conversation  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  the  Parisian 
who  has  seen  the  world :  that  is  to  say,  one  who  has  spent  three 
weeks  in  London  and  four  days  in  Home  and  Vienna.  ^  Monsieur,' 
said  he,  *  I  have  seen  your  "  Fisheries  "  and  "  Japanneries  "  at  Souze 
Ken-sin-taun^  and  I  have  seen  every  one  of  the  JEaypositiona  Uni-^ 
veredlea  in  Europe  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  were  nothing — mere 
sheds,  iron  girders,  and  bunting.  No  art,  no  science,  nothing  mar- 
vellous about  them :  simply  Foirea  au  pain  dC&pice^  under  different 
names.  Our  Expoaitlon  here  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  mere 
mass  and  space,  it  would  swallow  up  a  dozen  such  shows  as  you  have 
at  Kensington.  In  brightness,  gaiety,  and  varied  interest,  nothing 
like  it  has  ever^been  seen  on  earth.  All  this,  of  course,  is  merely 
intended  to  delight  the  tourist  and  the  badaud.  The  art  of  the 
galleries  is  not  high  art ;  but  there  is  everywhere  in  the  vast  build- 
ing a  serious  aim  at  decorative  design^  Such  a  profusion  of  artistic 
fancy,  such  industrial  aptitude,  and  such  masteiy  of  the  resources  of 
organising  gigantic  undertakings,  could  nowhere  be  produced  to-day 
outside  the  city  of  Paris.  Could  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg  get  a 
million  visitors,  week  by  week,  to  pay  their  entrance  ?  Could  Borne, 
Vienna,  or  Madrid  furnish  workmen,  artists,  designers,  and  decorators 
in  sufficient  number  to  raise  such  a  building  in  a  year?  And 
though  your  countrymen  in  England  could  no  doubt  produce  another 
great  machinery  hall,  and  even  another  Eiffel  Tower,  you  will  hardly 
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led  confident  of  equalling  the  paintings,  sculptures,  carvings,  bronzes, 
and  porcelains,  which  are  displayed  by  the  mile.' 

*  Bah ! '  cried  the  old  doctor,  who  could  hardly  contain  his  indig- 
nation ;  ^  does  a  mile  of  porcelain  figures  equal  one  honest  citizen 
doing  his  duty  ?  Are  the  people  taught  or  ennobled  by  this  lavish 
display  of  wanton  extravagance  ?  And  what  have  all  these  shop- 
fronts  and  cheap-jack  rSdames  to  do  with  the  centenary  of  the 
Bevolution  and  the  patriots  who  founded  the  first  Bepublic  ?  If  this 
Exhibition  had  been  simply  announced  as  a  big  tradesmen's  bazaar, 
where  they  might  show  their  wares  and  amuse  idlers  by  night  in  a 
monster  cafS  chantant,  the  affair  would  have  ended  there,  so  long 
as  manifest  fraud  was  not  committed,  or  public  decency  outraged.  But 
your  party,'  said  he  with  a  glance  at  the  Badical  deputy,  ^  have  made 
it  a  matter  of  state ;  you  have  called  upon  Europe  to  keep  high  fes- 
tival and  to  witness  how  the  third  Republic  can  honour  the  memory 
of  the  first.' 

*  Mon  chevj^  replied  the  deputy,  *  let  us  look  at  things  like  practical 
men.  In  politics  anything  may  be  made  to  look  preposterous,  if  we 
treat  it  in  an  absolute  way,  and  look  at  it  from  the  extreme  point  of 
view.  How  would  you  have  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  cele- 
brated ?  By  reviews,  processions,  an  historical  masquerade,  salvos  of 
artillery,  buncombe  orations,  another  Festival  of  Federation,  a  ball, 
a  banquet — or  what  ?  Pray,  what  were  the  suggestions  for  a  com- 
memoration, what  are  the  examples,  where  can  we  go  for  a  reasonable 
model  ?  The  world,  even  the  transatlantic  world,  is  sick  of  Fourth- 
of-July  orations  by  prominent  citizens,  and  the  late  American  Cen- 
tenary was  a  hollow  and  wearisome  affair.  They  make  pretty 
masquerading  processions  in  Vienna ;  but  you  would  hardly  enjoy  to 
€iee  the  events  of  1789  reproduced  in  the  streets  by  a  set  of  Porte 
St.  Martin  tableaux.  Foreign  historians,  I  know,  and  especially 
that  old  tyrant-worshipping  Carlyle,  have  made  broad  fun  of  the 
original  Festival  of  the  Federates.  What  would  they  have  said  of  a 
mere  imitation  ?  No !  every  sort  of  commemorative  ceremony  that 
was  ever  suggested  was  a  ceremony^  and  nothing  more — a  mimic 
representation  of  something  real,  or  a  monotonous  gathering  of 
persons  who  came,  not  to  do  anything,  but  to  be  looked  at — soldiers, 
artillery,  citizens,  firemen,  clubs,  workmen,  or  the  like,  carrying 
banners  and  emblems.  Or  else  it  was  a  stream  of  speeches,  recitations, 
or  other  rhetorical  displays,  that  had  no  other  object  except  display. 
Every  form  of  public  ceremonial  that  the  wit  of  man  has  devised,  is, 
after  all,  a  piece  of  stage-play,  a  scenic  effect  which  is  over  in  a  day 
and  which  has,  and  can  have,  no  operative  value.  Well !  like  men 
of  sense  our  Chamber  decided  that  it  would  have  no  stage-play  at  all, 
but  something  which  could  be  seen  continuously  the  whole  year 
through,  and  something  which  twenty  millions  of  people  should  see* 
The  age,  after  all,  is  the  age  of  industry ;  the  great  achievements  of 
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oiir  generation  are  scientific,  practical,  inventive.  Material  achieve- 
ments are  not  the  greatest  of  man's  works :  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  handled,  tested,  and  exhibited  for  inspection.  The 
moral  and  intellectual,  the  social  and  political  forces  of  a  people  can- 
not be  put  into  glass  cases  and  tried  or  weighed  by  a  jury  of  experts. 
The  mechanical,  artistic,  and  productive  forces  of  a  people  can  be. 
We  cannot  display  the  genius  of  our  people,  nor  their  courage.  We 
can  display  their  skill  of  hand.  In  the  Champ  de  Mars  you  may 
see  to-day  a  manifold  encyclopaedia  of  the  material  civilisation  of 
France  to-day.' 

^An  encyclopaedia  indeed!'  cried  our  indignant  friend  the 
doctor,  *  let  me  beg  you  not  to  degrade  that  name.  There  was  an 
encyclopaedia  once,  in  the  great  century,  the  work  of  the  immortal 
Diderot  and  his  noble  colleagues,  which  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
equality  of  citizens  and  to  the  dignity  of  manual  labour.  They  toiled 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  Science  with  Industry,  and  they  thought 
the  highest  aim  of  philosophy  was  to  teach  men  how  to  improve 
human  life.  Do  not  compare  that  glorious  enterprise  with  the 
greedy  pu£fs  of  their  wares  put  forth  by  the  creatures  of  our  modem 
luxury.  Diamonds  for  American  speculators,  services  of  plate,  costly 
satins,  feathers,  and  sweatmeats,  seem  the  principal  trophies  of 
modem  civilisation.' 

^  The  Government  of  M.  Camot  did  not  invent  modem  civilisa- 
tion, and  is  not  responsible  for  its  defects,'  said  our  friend  the  deputy ; 
<the  Crovemment  takes  industry  and  art  as  it  finds  them,  and  enables 
aU  who  are  occupied  with  them  to  show  their  products  to  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  wanton  luxury  and  much  vile  taste  in  the 
industry  of  the  day.  But  no  Govemment  whatever  can  suppress 
luxury  or  punish  vulgarity.  If  it  gives  all  producers  a  fair  field, 
encouraging  none  in  particular,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  of  honest 
and  competent  judges,  it  has  done  everything  which  it  can  do  or  ought 
to  do.  I  say  it  most  seriously  that  a  man  who  would  honestly  devote 
some  months  to  a  patient  study  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  Ex- 
hibition would  come  away  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  industry  and  art ;  a  knowledge  far  wider  and  more  real  than  any 
reader  of  Diderot's  EncyclopSdie  ever  had,  and  indeed  more  so  than 
any  of  its  authors.  Diderot,  could  he  have  walked  round  these 
galleries  to-day,  would  have  seen  in  the  flesh  his  vision  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  labour.  Now  have  you  ever  been  inside  the  place  yourself, 
my  dear  doctor  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  our  pessimist  friend,  *  I  walked  round  the  fair  one 
day  ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  sing  Nunc  Dimittis.  As  I  passed  along 
those  weary  miles  of  plate-glass  cases  and  beer-shops,  where  the 
idlers  of  all  nations,  coUuviea  gentium^  were  staring  at  gew-gaws  and 
consuming  bocksy  I  could  think  only  of  the  scenes  which  that  Champ 
de  Mars  has  witnessed  of  old.   How  often  has  it  mng  with  the  tramp 
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of  the  heroes  who  preserved  our  country  I  I  can  see,  in  the  mind's 
eye,  where  the  booths  stand  to-day,  the  stout  citizen  soldiers  who 
followed  Hoche  and  Dumouriez  in  arms,  the  national  guards  who 
stood  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  As  in  Detaille's  grand  picture  of  the 
**  Soldier's  Dream,"  I  can  see,  in  the  clouds  hovering  over  us,  the 
spiritual  host  of  the  Federals  of  1790 — when  400,000  Frenchmen,  who 
meant  what  they  said,  swore  that  France  should  be  free  and  great. 
Let  me  beg  you,'  he  said  to  me,  *  my  English  friend,  to  visit  whilst 
in  Paris  the  Loan  collection  in  the  Louvre  of  the  memorials  of  the 
Bevolution.  You  will  see  there  a  score  of  representations  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Federation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  if  a  gathering  so  massive,  so  simple,  and  so  genuine  was 
not  a  nobler  sight  than  the  orgy  of  luxury  and  gluttony  which  now 
pollutes  that  historic  site.' 

'Certainly,'  said  I,  *I  shall  carefully  study  that  collection  of 
memorials.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  present  visit,  and 
I  have  spent  some  hours  there  to-day.  Though  there  is  nothing 
there  particularly  new,  and  nothing  at  all  of  beautiful,  I  received  a 
vivid  impression  from  the  accumulation  of  so  great  a  collection  of 
portraits,  views,  relics,  letters,  and  mementos  of  men  and  events  that 
are  so  familiar  to  us  in  books.  I  seem  to  have  seen  the  Revolution 
myself.  I  no  longer  imagine  its  scenes :  I  remember  them.  The 
famous  names  of  it  are  as  well  known  by  sight  to  me  as  my  own  acquain- 
tances. And  it  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  I  met  Camille 
Desmoulins  gesticulating  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  or  heard  Danton  bring 
down  his  big  fist  on  the  table  of  the  nearest  cafe. 

*  That  is  just  an  instance  of  the  mistake  which  our  dear  doctor 
makes,'  broke  in  the  journalist  of  the  Republique  Frangaise ;  *  he  is 
always  forgetting  how  much  there  is  to  see  besides  the  pagodas  and 
the  restaurants.  Paris  itself  is  the  real  memorial  of  the  Revolution, 
and  Parisians  are  celebrating  their  centenary  in  fifty  different  forms. 
Take  the  Paris  of  1789  with  its  narrow,  dark,  and  winding  streets,  its 
unpaved  lanes,  its  revolting  graveyards,  picturesque  confusion,  un- 
healthy impasaeSf  unwholesome  water,  and  poisonous  drainage ;  the 
old  Paris  of  monks  and  nuns,  beggars  and  thieves,  with  a  tangle  of 
local  authorities,  and  a  multitude  of  ancient  abuses.  Compare  that 
with  the  Paris  of  to-day,  and  we  ask  the  nations  of  Europe  to  decide 
if  the  Revolution  has  not  given  us  much.' 

*  Why,'  said  the  doctor,  *it  was  the  two  Empires,  not  the  Revo- 
lution, which  gave  us  the  Paris  of  to-day,  with  the  Opera  House,  the 
rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  workmen  out  of  Paris  to  the 
wilds  of  Belleville  and  La  Villette  ! ' 

*  Besides,'  said  the  journalist,  disdaining  to  notice  the  doctor's 
retort,  *  there  are  in  Paris  to-day  a  score  of  exhibitions,  museums, 
sights,  or  monuments,  which  are  quite  apart  from  the  Exposition 
Univeraelle  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.     They  are  nearly  all  historical. 
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and  would  form  an  education  by  themselveB,  if  honestly  studied. 
The  "  retrospective  "  Museum  in  the  Trocad^ro  forms  a  history  of 
French  art  for  eight  centuries,  and  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and 
exquisite  objects  which  have  never  been  brought  together  beforehand 
are  seldom  to  be  seen  at  all.  Architecture,  sculpture,  chasing,  enamels, 
carving,  embroideries,  may  be  seen  in  perfection.  It  is  a  school  for 
the  history  of  art.* 

'  Ah! '  groaned  the  doctor,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  collector,  'I  would 
give  the  contents  of  a  whole  gallery  of  modern  **  exhibits  "  for  one  of 
those  jewelled  chaasea  from  the  sacristies  of  Amiens  or  Beims.' 

*  Then  again,'  continued  the  journalist,  ^  there  is  the  Revolution 
Museum  in  the  Louvre  of  which  you  have  just  been  speaking,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Camavalet  collection  of  the  history  of  Paris. 
And  the  reproductions  of  the  Bastille  and  of  the  Temple,  the  various 
historical  panoramas  of  Paris  a  travers  lea  Agea^  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Museum,  and  a  dozen  more,  to  say 
nothing  of  Tonquin,  Cairo,  and  the  historical  reproductions  of  ancient 
habitations.' 

^  The  habitations ! '  shouted  the  doctor,  with  a  loud  laugh,  <  why, 
I  saw  a  lot  of  cockneys  buying  photographs  in  the  Phoenidam, 
domicile  of  the  year  4000  B.C.,  as  the  catalogue  calls  it,  and  the 
rest  were  drinking  bocks  in  the  Athenian  houae  of  the  age  of 
Periclea.  Mon  Dieu !  they  are  only  fit  for  the  Whitsuntide  fair  in 
the  Tuileries  Garden ! ' 

*  Now,  my  dear  doctor,'  cried  the  deputy,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
^what  are  you  doing  but  sneering  at  popular  education  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses — you,  the  apostle  of  free  libraries  about 
which  I  came  to  talk  ?  Of  course  the  blouses  get  dry  as  they  drag 
their  children  round  these  miles  of  show.  But  the  ^^  habitations  " 
sie  a  very  fair  method  of  raising  the  people's  interest  in  the  history 
of  human  civilisation.  They  are  far  better  done  than  most  illustra- 
tions in  popular  books.  The  people  study  them  with  lively  interest ; 
and  I  never  saw  better  methods  of  practical  teaching  of  history  to 
those  who  at  best  can  hardly  look  into  a  book.' 

*  Just  so,  at  the  hippodrome,'  said  the  indomitable  doctor,  *  they 
profess  to  teach  the  people  Eoman  history  ;  and  at  a  country  fair  the 
Fat  Girl  and  the  Woolly  Horse  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  theories 
of  Darwin.' 

The  deputy  turned  to  me,  declaring  that  our  friend  the  doctor 
was  the  victim  of  a  new  malady  known  as  '89  on  the  brain.  ^  When 
you  go  over  the  Exhibition  systematically,'  said  he,  *  for  I  presume 
you  are  not  a  mere  tourist,  you  will  see  that  immense  pains  have 
been  taken,  by  competent  men,  to  make  the  collections  a  real 
«pitome  of  the  present  state  of  industry  and  art,  and  also  to  illustrate 
the  entire  history  of  labour.  The  arts  of  building,  of  metal-working, 
of  carving,  of  printing,  of  music,  and  of  painting  have  been  carefully 
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illuBtiated  by  a  series  of  objects.  Of  course  a  student  of  mature 
views  has  little  to  learn  from  an  exhibition  that  professes  to  be- 
popular.  Bubbish,  gimcrack,  advertisements,  and  toys,  along  with 
an  enormous  deal  of  eating  and  drinking,  are  mixed  up  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  as  they  are  in  life.  An  exhibition  is  not  a  lyciej  and  the 
people  cannot  be  taken  round  it  by  masters  in  classes.  But  Paris 
now  is  indulging  in  a  perfect  mania  of  historical  revivals  or  repro- 
ductions of  interesting  objects.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tastes 
of  our  age,  and  is  particularly  striking  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  great  Bevolution.* 

*Yes,'  said  I,  Hhe  interest  which  the  people  take  in  historic 
revivals  and  in  all  kinds  of  reproductions  of  objects,  both  ancient 
and  contemporary,  has  impressed  all  observers  very  pleasantly.  U 
is  a  sight  to  watch  a  whole  family  from  the  country  led  round  by 
Jules,  the  Parisian  grandson,  visibly  a  comptable  in  a  large  magaamy 
who  elaborately  explains  to  his  country  cousins  the  design  of 
the  Boman  house,  or  the  portcullis  of  the  Bastille.' 

*  Well !  *  said  the  deputy,  *  it  is  easy  to  laugh  with  our  friend 
here  at  the  rather  elementary  forms  which  popular  education  is 
bound  to  take.  But  the  whole  of  it  together  is  doing  not  a  little  to 
teach  our  people.  Some  millions  of  Frenchmen,  and  from  all  parts 
of  France,  will  see  the  Exhibition  and  its  contents.  They  will  have 
offered  to  them  such  a  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and  the  minor 
arts  as  was  never  brought  together  before.  In  the  Eaplanaxie  they 
will  see  various  races  from  Africa  and  from  Asia,  encamped  in  their 
native  way  and  pursuing  their  indigenous  industry,  in  buildings 
which  are  exact  copies  of  their  own.  Many  Exhibitions  have  been 
called  "  the  World's  Fair  "  before ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  which 
really  deserves  such  a  name.' 

<  We  have  had  plenty  of  Indian  and  Japanese  colonies  in  London^' 
said  I,  ^  but  we  never  supx)Osed  that  they  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  education.' 

*  The  idea  is  not  new,'  said  he,  *  but  you  will  admit  that  we  have 
carried  it  out  on  a  scale,  and  given  it  a  completeness,  which  make  it 
a  new  feature.  From  a  political  point  of  view  the  value  of  the 
Exhibition  is  this.  France  has  cruelly  suffered  by  all  that  has 
happened  to  her  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Defeats,  revolutions^ 
civil  war,  destruction,  and  humiliation  on  a  colossal  scale,  have 
been  the  portion  of  our  ill-starred  generation.  Our  people  have  lost 
heart,  distrust  each  other,  and  have  begun  to  despair  of  their 
country,  its  greatness,  and  its  future.  Frenchmen  fight  ill  in  the 
dSbandade ;  and  when  they  begin  to  lose  self-respect,  tbey  fall  a 
prey  to  the  spirit  of  discord  and  intrigue.  We  shall  never  fight  agaim 
until  we  are  driven  to  fight  in  self-defence  or  under  intolerable 
provocation.  Our  people  are  for  peace ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
rouse  them  by  an  idle  display  of  our  military  strength.     We  know 
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it  now,  and  onr  enemies  know  it :  and  that  is  enough.  But  we  wish 
to  show  our  people  that  in  the  friendly  field  of  battle  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  in  industry,  in  art,  in  science,  we  have  no  superiors  in  Europe. 
We  have  called  on  the  world  to  come  and  meet  us  in  the  contest. 
And  we  think  the  world  does  not  regard  us  as  having  proved  second 
in  the  race/ 

*  In  which  result,'  I  said  with  a  smile,  *  you  have  been  largely 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  so  many  nations  officially  declined  the  in*- 
vitatioD,  and  that,  for  various  political  reasons,  France  was  left  the 
lion's  share  in  the  game.' 

*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,'  said  he,  *  it  was  not  our  fault; 
and,  for  political  purposes,  this  has  doubled  the  effect  of  the  Exhi- 
bition as  a  patriotic  manifestation.  Our  people  come,  and  they  see 
France  everywhere — French  products  trebling  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  Frenchmen  in  the  first  rank  in  every  branch  of  industry  and 
art.' 

*  You  have  certainly  awarded  to  yourselves  the  bulk  of  the  prizes-,' 
said  I. 

*  It  might  have  proved  a  different  matter,'  said  he,  *  if  we  took 
any  absolute  standard  of  the  relative  merits  of  different  nations. 
But,  given  the  materials  to  judge  on — as  displayed  in  the  Champ  da 
Mars — ^the  awards  of  the  juries  are  right  enough.  Look  at  the 
galleries  of  pictures,  for  instance :  can  it  be  denied  that  in  variety, 
in  design,  in  drawing,  in  profusion  of  inventive  faculty,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  a  poor  second  to  France  ? ' 

*  I  am  no  admirer,  indeed,'  replied  I,  *  of  your  modern  French 
school,  with  its  present  unwholesome  craving  for  the  bloody,  the 
lecherous,  and  the  bizarre.' 

*  We  have  no  school  in  France,'  he  said;  *  or,  rather,  we  have  fifty 
schools,  whichever  you  prefer.  We  have  classical,  romantic,  medisBval, 
religious,  poetical,  comic,  sensational,  prurient,  historical,  realist,  and 
idealist,  besides  scores  of  others  as  different  as  they  can  be.  There 
are  as  many  schools  in  painting  as  there  are  in  literature,  and  no  one 
of  them  can  be  called  the  school  of  to-day.  I  am  no  partisan  of  any 
one  of  them,'  he  went  on  to  explain,  as  he  saw  my  opinion  about 
some  of  these  schools  very  plainly  in  my  look — *  I  admit  they  are, 
many  of  them,  a  scandal  to  our  time.  But  I  will  contend  that,  in 
vigour,  in  variety  of  power,  in  technical  mastery  of  the  art,  in  exu- 
berance of  imagination,  and  in  serious  purpose,  French  painters, 
with  all  their  faults,  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.    And  then  for  our  sculpture * 

*We  all  grant  that,  as  sculptors,  you  beat  the  world,'  I  said, 
taking  him  up  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence ;  '  sculpture  is  truly 
a  French  art — ^indeed,  it  is  the  French  art.  It  is  an  art  where  great 
artistic  faculty  asserts  itself  without  contaminating  aims.  For  it  is 
not  easy  in  sculpture  to  be  sanguinary,  obscene,  or  sensational. 
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Verily,  the  amount  of  the  statuary's  power  in  France  is  astonishing. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  the  one  living  art  in  Europe.  I  quite 
admit  that  a  walk  round  the  sculpture  galleries  shows  a  life,  a 
mastery,  a  truth  in  the  art  which  place  France  without  a  rival.' 

*  We  believe  ourselves  in  the  fine  arts  to  be  first,'  said  the  deputy, 
with  the  delightful  assurance  of  the  patriotic  Frenchman  to  whom 
the  opinion  of  other  nations  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  ^  in  the  fine 
arts  we  are  obviously  first  and  are  not  second  in  the  inferior  arts  of 
skill.  But  what  is  now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  to  Europe  is  this. 
In  the  great  steel  industries  and  in  the  engineering  triumphs  of 
modem  mechanics  we  have  proved  that  neither  England  nor 
America  are  our  superiors,  for  we  have  made  that  which  England  or 
America  might  possibly  make,  but  what  they  have  never  yet  made, 
the  vastest  single  building  and  the  loftiest  tower  ever  raised  on  earth 
by  human  hands.' 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  *  the  Hall  of  Machinery  is  certainly  a  stupendous 
work ;  and  I  am  quite  a  convert  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  When  we  saw 
it  half-finished,  we  all  thought  it  hideous.  But  I  confess  that  the 
beauty  of  its  constructive  lines,  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  its 
design,  and  the  fantastic  completeness  of  the  idea,  do  make  it  a 
legitimate  feat  of  engineering  invention.' 

*  You  will  quite  understand,'  said  the  deputy,  ^  what  is  the  interest 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  from  a  national  point  of  view.  A  Pharaoh  can 
raise  a  pyramid,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sank  two  hundred  millions 
of  francs  in  Versailles.  But  the  problem  here  was  to  raise  the  loftiest 
tower  in  the  world,  nearly  double  the  height  of  any  tower  in  Europe, 
absolutely  secure,  capable  of  easy  removal  and  transport,  and  at  a 
cost  so  small  that  it  should  repay  the  outlay  in  a  few  years.  Now 
the  weight  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  a  big  factory 
chimney ;  its  cost  is  little  more ;  and  its  adaptability  infinitely  greater. 
Our  age  is  the  age  of  steel  edifices,  of  engineering  feats,  and  of  the 
organisation  of  numbers.  Here  you  have  the  problem  solved  in 
ideal  perfection  in  the  sight  of  mankind  ! ' 

*  And  a  monster  advertisement  for  the  ingenious  M.  Eiffel,'  sang 
out  the  doctor,  *  a  grand  haul  for  the  contractors,  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  speculators,  and  fifty  centimes  an  hour  for  the  brave  men  who 
built  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.' 

*  Such  is  modem  society,'  replied  the  deputy.  *  These  are  the 
conditions  in  which  we  live,  and  we  cannot  sit  still  and  do  nothing 
until  you  and  your  friends  have  established  a  social  millennium.' 

But  here  I  turned  round  to  a  young  man  who  had  much  inte- 
rested me,  though  he  had  said  but  little  during  the  discussion.  He 
was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  an  influential  member  of  more  than  one 
association  of  workmen.  He  was  dark,  with  fine  features,  keen  eyes, 
and  a  somewhat  reserved  air.  In  manner,  in  speech,  and  even  in 
dress,  he  was  much  more  like  the  English  standard  of  good  taste 
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than  were  his  professional  companions  at  the  table,  so  that  any  one 
•who  did  not  know  the  superior  order  of  workmen  in  Paris,  would 
hardly  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  their  class.  Though  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  trade,  he  was  neither  a  socialist,  an  anarchist,  nor  a 
member  of  any  political  faction ;  he  cared  more  for  social  progress 
than  for  political  agitation,  and  for  popular  education  more  than  for 
either. 

Turning  to  my  silent  but  observant  neighbour,  I  asked  him  what 
were  the  prevalent  views  in  his  class  on  the  questions  we  had  been 
80  warmly  debating. 

^  Monsieur,'  he  said  in  a  quiet  and  measured  tone,  ^  I  think  it 
impossible  to  reduce  the  opinions  of  workmen  to  a  single  definite 
expression.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  politicians,  and  of  social 
reformers  generally,  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  work- 
man's opinion  en  Tuasae.  The  working  men  of  Paris  are  as  much 
divided  by  parties  and  factions  as  the  Chamber  or  the  bowrgeoisief 
and  perhaps  into  even  more  numerous  parties,  and  are  prepared  to 
go  into  even  greater  extremes  in  order  to  beat  their  rivals.  There 
is  a  general — indeed,  we  may  say,  a  universal — feeling  amongst  the 
workmen  in  the  cities  that  their  present  condition  is  one  of  monstrous 
hardship,  though  how  it  is  to  be  righted  they  radically  differ.  As  to 
the  Exhibition,  they  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  capitalist  class — ^no  worse  and  no  better. 
Kothing  will  persuade  them  that  it  had  any  other  origin  than  the 
craving  of  the  rich  to  increase  their  wealth,  of  the  politicians  to  show 
that  they  can  create  good  times  as  well  as  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
adventurers  generally  to  have  a  field  for  a  lacky  coup.  But  they  see 
that  the  Exhibition  has  raised  prices  and  increased  employment. 
Workmen,  like  other  Parisians,  enjoy  a  treat  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  an  enterprise  which  brings  them 
some  good  for  the  moment,  and  which  is  not  worse  than  other  doings 
of  the  bourgeoisie  everywhere.' 

'  So  that  the  political  situation,'  said  I,  <  remains  much  as  it  was 
before.  But  what  do  your  fellow-workmen  say  now  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour  ?  ' 

*  You  mean,'  he  replied  with  a  smile,  *  ce  petit  raonaieury  whom 
you  are  feting  in  London — ^the  dictator,  that  is  to  be,  of  the  new 
Bepublican  Empire  to  come  ?  Well,  he  has  not  gained  way  in  the 
last  three  months.  But  Boulanger  was  never  the  hero  of  the  mass 
of  the  workmen  of  Paris.  They  are  divided  on  this,  as  on  most  other 
questions :  but  Boulangisme  is  rather  an  idea  of  the  bourgeoisie^ 
of  the  capitalist  classes,  and  of  the  great  Conservative  masses  of 
France.' 

*You  think  it  a  very  formidable  rival  to  the  Eepublic?'  I 
asked. 

*  To  the  Government  and  the  Chamber,'  he  replied,  *  a  most  for- 
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midable  rival.  We  should  all  be  Boulangists  to-morrow,  if  we  could 
trust  Boulanger  in  the  least,  or  even  make  out  what  his  policy  will 
be.  The  election  for  the  Seine,  which  astonished  the  world  so  much, 
was  mainly  a  protest  against  the  Government  in  power,  and  the 
whole  Parliamentary  system.  France  is  weary  of  both ;  and  if  she 
has  not  got  rid  of  them  before,  it  is  for  want  of  a  substitute  of  even 
decent  pretensions.  The  set  of  things  in  France  is  increasingly 
strong  towards  a  Bepublican  Dictatorship.  And  if  it  does  not  come  to 
the  front,  it  is  simply  for  want  of  any  possible  Dictator.' 

^  And  Boulanger  is  impossible  ?  '  I  asked. 

^  I  do  not  say  that,'  he  replied ;  ^  with  the  mass  of  the  Conservative 
voters  earnestly  longing  for  a  one-man  Government,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Bepublican  workmen  furiously  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  Parliamentary  Government,  more  unlikely  things  than 
Boviangiame  are  possible,  and  more  unsatisfactory  pretenders  than 
Boulanger  may  be  welcomed.  I  do  not  vote  for  him  myself,  because 
I  cannot  trust  the  man ;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  hand  France  over 
to  a  syndicate  of  adventurers.  But  the  mass  of  my  fellow- workmen 
of  Paris  will  accept  almost  any  change  at  almost  any  price.  Still, 
except  amongst  anarchists,  communards,  and  the  party  of  the  barri- 
cade, the  General  has  no  real  following  amongst  the  Paris  work- 
men.' 

But  here  I  perceived  that  my  tete-a-tete  conversation  with  my 
friend  the  printer  was  destined  to  end.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  eager  to  impart  to  me  their  views,  and  all  at  the  same  moment. 
For  to  drop  the  name  *  Boulanger '  in  the  midst  of  a  political  gather- 
ing, is  like  throwing  a  dynamite  cartridge  amongst  them.  The  first 
to  break  in  was  a  young  journalist  of  ^  extremist '  opinions,  who  writes 
paragraphs  for  M.  Bochefort's  paper. 

*  What  does  the  man  signify, '  said  he,  with  a  vehement  exclama- 
tion, /  so  long  as  he  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  the  crew  who  are  now 
exploiting  the  people  and  plundering  the  Bepublic  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  ?  We  are  quite  strong  enough  to  dictate  our  own 
terms  when  the  victory  is  won,  and  to  give  to  the  movement  a  Be- 
publican shape.  France  is  perishing,  and  the  people  are  being  flayed, 
for  want  of  a  Bepublican  concentration  and  a  Government  of  initia- 
tive and  courage.  This  is  what  BovZangiame  means.  I  am  not 
about  to  defend  the  General,  for  I  do  not  care  a  straw  whether 
Boulanger  is  a  humbug  or  a  hero.  He  does  for  the  democratic  and 
social  Bepublic  what  the  Tour  Eiffel  does  for  your  precious  Exhibi- 
tion :  he  draws  the  masses  to  the  spot,  and  is  everywhere  en  ividence 
by  day  and  by  night.  And,  if  he  becomes  dangerous,  we  will  pull 
him  down  and  ship  him  o£f  to  the  States,  as  we  mean  to  do  some  day 
to  the  Eiffel  Tower.' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  cried  out  a  professor  from  the  Ecole  Normcile, 
who  had  been  decorated  by  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  had  a  sneaking 
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kindness  for  the  Empire,  <  Boulanger  means  an  Imperial  system  based 
onnniversal  suffrage  and  the  encouragement  of  merit,  trade,  and  art.' 

*  Say  rather  a  Conservative  and  Catholic  Monarchy,'  struck  in  a 
young  student  of  theology,  *  for  the  General  is  merely  the  Monk  who 
is  to  restore  King  Philippe  the  Seventh.' 

'And  in  the  meantime  France  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a  man  who 
is  only  fit  to  play  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo ! '  cried  the  deputy. 

*  A  Napoleon  without  the  glory,  a  pretender  without  a  claim,  and 
a  dictator  without  a  policy ! '  shouted  the  vehement  doctor. 

But  here  the  conversation  became  too  rapid  as  well  as  too  con- 
fused to  be  reported  at  all.  Orediuj  coquirij  roi  dea  larrona,  mis- 
creants of  bourgeois,  le  Tonquinoisj  parliamentary  corruption,  were 
the  only  distinct  phrases  which  I  could  catch  in  the  hubbub. 

We  finished  our  cofiee  hastily,  took  another  sip  of  chartreusey  and 
prepared  to  go  our  ways. 

*  And  what  am  I  to  tell  my  friends  at  home  ? '  said  I  to  the  printer 
as  we  left  the  house,  for  he  had  been  almost  the  only  man  in  the 
room  who  had  remained  a  quiet  spectator.  '  What  am  I  to  think  of 
such  confusion  of  opinion  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  greater  than  what  exists  in  Paris,'  said  he, '  and  the 
issue  is  quite  as  obscure.' 

So  we  parted,  and  I  went  up  the  EiflTel  Tower  to  see  if  I  could 
find  a  more  tranquil  horizon. 

Feederic  Harrison. 
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THE  NEW  LIBERALISM. 


More  than  three  years  have  passed  since  the  Liberal  party,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr,  Gladstone  and  a  section  of  his  colleagues,  committed 
itself  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  modem  politics  was  the  large  measure  of  assent  with 
which  that  policy  was  received  by  the  Liberal  electorate,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders  to  regard  Home  Bule 
even  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Butt  and  his  aristocratic  entourage 
either  as  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  Empire  or  the  fantastic 
chimera  of  a  handful  of  political  dilettantes.  But  large  and  prepon- 
derating as  was  the  support  given  by  the  Liberal  party  to  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  and  small  numerically  as  was  the  secession,  the  nature 
of  that  secession  marks  an  epoch,  the  character  of  which  is  best  de- 
fined by  the  epigrammatic  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone — *  the  classes 
against  the  masses.' 

He  would  be  but  a  superficial  observer  of  contemporary  politics 
who  conceived  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  propaganda  was 
the  causa  cauaans  of  that  wide-spread  desertion  of  modem  Liberalism 
by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  the  movement  has  been  steadily 
continuous  since  the  introduction  of  the  abortive  Reform  Bill  of  1866, 
and  has  been  from  time  to  time  accelerated  throughout  the  series  of 
democratic  measures  which  marked  Mr.  Gladstone's  administrations : 
the  Home  Rule  policy  precipitated  and  almost  completed  an  exodus 
which  hitherto  had  been  gradual  and  therefore  less  perceptible. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  speculative  inquiry  of  some  interest  to 
investigate  the  various  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  defection 
from  Liberalism  of  the  middle  class.  One  cause,  and  probably  the 
most  considerable,  lies  on  the  surface :  the  battle  of  the  middle  class 
has  been  fought  and  won.  Free  trade,  the  removal  of  religious  dis- 
abilities, the  participation  and  perhaps  preponderance  of  the  commer- 
cial interest  in  the  work  of  government  have  transferred  the  bourgeoisie 
from  the  party  of  progress  to  the  party  of  rest.  The  reforms  of  the 
future  menace,  or  appear  to  menace,  the  interests  of  the  middle  class. 
Nationalisation  of  the  land,  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation,  free  educa- 
tion— ^in  a  word,  legislative  enforcement  of  the  Benthamist  doctrine  of 
^  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ' — ^are  regarded  by  that 
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class  with  apprehension  and  dismay.  The  Chartists  foresaw  this 
result  when  they  passionately  opposed  *  half-measures,'  on  the  plea 
that  if  the  working  class  fought  the  battle  of  the  middle  class  it 
would  be  left  unaided  to  fight  its  own. 

The  Home  Rule  policy  may  not  unjustly  be  said  to  have  aflForded 
to  many  a  pretext  for  openly  separating  from  a  party  with  which  for 
long  anterior  thereto  they  had  been  completely  out  of  sympathy.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  in  London  alone  that  the  middle  class  has  severed 
itself  from  Liberalism;  the  same  condition  obtains  to  an  almost 
equal  extent  throughout  the  southern  and  midland  provinces,  while 
even  in  the  northern  counties  the  strength  of  middle-class  Liberalism 
is  year  by  year  diminishing.  A  notable  illustration  that  this  is  so 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  afforded  in  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty that  the  party  managers  find  in  procuring  suitable  Parliamentary 
candidates.  In  the  metropolis,  not  merely  in  1886  but  also  in  1885, 
the  majority  of  Liberal  candidates  were  men  who  had  but  small 
pretensions,  whether  intellectual  or  social,  to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament. 

The  Nonconformist  agitation  for  religious  equality  is  almost  the 
last  tie  that  binds  a  section  of  the  middle  class  to  the  new  Liberalism, 
while  the  greater  tolerance  of  the  Church  and  the  removal  of  the 
more  oppressive  and  invidious  distinctions  between  it  and  the  Non- 
conformist sects  have  tended  to  minimise  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
Disestablishment  movement.  Now,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  English  politics,  we  find  Liberalism  almost  exclu- 
sively identified  with  the  particular  interests  of  the  working  class. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  Liberalism  presents  two 
aspects,  the  progressive  and  the  executive  or  administrative  policy 
that  it  pursues,  and  that  in  its  latter  aspect  it  still  has  claims  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  middle  class,  which  will  upon  occasion  assert  them- 
selves and  meet  with  fitting  response.  Undoubtedly  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  parties  in  a  measure  yet  obtains,  but  it  is  not 
a  fundamental  distinction,  but  one  dependent  rather  upon  the 
personality  of  the  repective  party  leaders.  The  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency of  peace  and  economy  must  be  generally  recognised  by 
every  government  that,  as  ours,  is  largely  representative  of  and 
dependent  upon  the  commercial  interest;  and  indeed  the  most 
effective  and  zealous  opposition  to  military  and  naval  expenditure 
and  departmental  extravagance  has  been  found  recently  on  the 
Conservative  benches  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  while  Lord  Salisbury,  whatever  his  personal  predilections 
may  be,  has  hitherto  been  effectively  restrained  by  his  colleagues 
from  meddlesome  interference  in  European  politics. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  new  Liberalism  has  thus 
alienated  the  middle  class,  on  the  other  it  is  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  disorganisation,  scarcely  removed  from  anarchy.      The  reason 
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18  not  far  to  seek.  Official  Liberalism  is  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  aspirations  and  aims  of  modem  Liberal  thought.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  titular  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are  the 
survivors  of  an  order  of  things  that  has  ceased  to  be — ^in  other  words^ 
there  is  no  radical  distinction  between  the  policy  of  Conservatism 
and  that  of  the  official  Liberalism.  It  is  indeed  far  otherwise 
with  the  rank  and  file.  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  there 
is  now  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  forming  a  party  &r  in 
advance  of  their  titular  leaders,  and  who  are  kept  in  subordination 
only  by  personal  loyalty  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  common 
gossip  that  the  1888  House  of  Commons  was  of  so  democratic 
a  character  that  it  alarmed  its  own  leaders  and  to  some  extent 
precipitated  and  enlarged  that  combination  of  Whigs  and  Tories  for 
which  the  Home  Rule  policy  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  solely 
responsible.  In  the  present  House  a  large — it  is  difficult  to  define 
with  accuracy  what — proportion  of  the  Liberal  party  is  of  an  ultra- 
democratic  type.  The  weakness  is  its  want  of  leadership,  and  its 
infiuence  is  impaired  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  by  the 
objectionable  idiosyncrasies  of  many  of  those  who  afiect  to  speak  on  its 
behalf.  So  long,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remains,  his  authority  will 
be  generally  respected  by  the  extreme  section ;  but  it  is  no  secret 
that  when  he  ceases  to  be  leader  there  will  be  a  distinct  demand  by 
the  Radical  party  for  a  share  in  the  party  management  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  party  policy.  It  is  felt,  and  has  been  more  or  less  formally 
expressed,  that  the  present  front  bench  is  conspicuously  out  of  touch 
with  the  new  Liberalism,  and  that  the  apostolic  succession  to  office  of 
hereditary  claimants  and  personal  £Eivourites  has  long  since  become 
a  political  anachronism. 

Is  there,  however,  any  ground  for  anticipating  for  the  democratic 
party  an  early  political  preponderance  in  the  Legislature  ?  The  indica^ 
tions  afibrded  by  recent  elections  are  not  altogether  favourable  to  that 
view.  The  upper  and  the  upper  middle  classes  retain  a  strong  grip  upon 
the  electorate ;  the  average  English  elector  is  a  long  way  from  being 
emancipated  from  the  influences  of  wealth  and  station.  This  was 
abundantly  demonstrated  at  the  general  election  of  1886,  notably  in 
the  rejection  of  Joseph  Arch  and  John  Wilson,  working  men  of  marked 
Ability  and  eloquence,  in  favour  of  Conservatives  whose  chief  claims 
to  consideration  were  rank  or  opulence.  Again,  hitherto  the  large 
majority  of  popular  leaders  have  been  found  among  the  upper  or  at 
least  the  middle  class,  but  now  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  men  of  wealth  or  men  of  culture  and  leisure  to  espouse  the 
new  Liberalism,  and  until  the  masses  are  moved  by  some  great  ques- 
tion political  power  is  likely  to  remain  with  the  Conservatives.  When 
that  question  arises,  when  the  interests  of  the  people  are  manifestly 
at  issue,  then  in  the  same  way  as  the  Highland  crofters  sacrificed 
their  lairds  and  chieftains  to  the  obscure  and  humble  stranger,  so  the 
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English  constituencies  will,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations 
send  men  to  Parliament  to  vote  for  the  measure  and  the  policy  in 
-which  their  interests  are  involved. 

To  those  who  venture  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  electoral  pros- 
pects of  the  Liberal  party  the  reply  of  the  official  Liberal  is  that 
there  will  be  a  great  wave  of  political  enthusiasm,  that  will  carry 
everything  before  it.  By  those  who  gaze  forth  to  the  political 
horizon  little,  if  any,  sign  of  this  wave  can  be  discerned.  One  would 
naturally  ask,  Of  what  elements  is  that  wave  to  be  composed  ?  Is  it 
the  Irish  question  ?  Thoughtful  Liberals  are  day  by  day  becoming 
more  impressed  with  the  uncomfortable  reflection  that  the  masses 
are  not  moved  by — are,  in  fact,  wonderfully  indifferent  to — *  the  woes  of 
Lreland.'  Bacial,  social,  and  religious  antipathies  are  still  strong, 
but  above  all  the  English  mechanic  or  labourer  has — so  far  at  least 
as  his  vision  extends — no  personal  interest  in  Home  Bule :  it  does 
not  concern  him ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  his  right  to  vote,  of  his 
political,  social,  or  religious  status.  On  all  these  matters  he  can  feel 
keenly  enough,  and  has  acted  and  will  act  with  courage  and  decision. 
But  Home  Bule  at  the  highest  only  appeals  to  his  sentiments  and 
his  sympathies.  To  excite  these  a  wider  historical  knowledge  and  a 
closer  intimacy  with  contemporary  events  than  either  he  or  his  social 
superior,  the  middle-class  man,  possesses  are  requisite. 

Nor,  indeed,  from  an  internal  aspect  does  the  scheme  of  Home 
Eule  meet  with  unequivocal  support  from  those  who  favour  its  prin- 
ciple. The  settlement  of  the  agrarian  question  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  Irish  members  are  to  remain  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  are  not  matters  of  mere  detail  that  can  be 
relegated  by  the  country  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament;  they  are  matters  of  capital  importance  upon 
which  the  electorate  is  entitled  to  be  informed  before  it  commita 
itself  to  the  return  of  a  Home  Bule  Parliament,  in  which  otherwise 
schism  would  be  followed  by  disruption  and  indefinite  protraction 
of  the  conflict.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Morley,  who  is  destined  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  appears  to 
be  hopelessly  in  antagonism  to  the  bulk  of  the  Badical  party  upon  the 
land  question,  while  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  Parlia- 
ment constitutes  a  problem  upon  which  no  solution  has  been  afforded 
by  those  in  authority.  Probably  the  solution  is  not  so  difficult  as 
many  suppose ;  the  classification  of  Bills  is  no  new  matter,  and  that 
classification  might  with  apparent  facility  be  extended  to  all  votes 
and  proceedings  in  Parliament.  But  theoretical  completeness  and 
symmetry  are  not  to  be  compassed  by  human  ingenuity,  and  probably 
there  would  be  little  practical  inconvenience  in  permitting  the  Irish 
members  to  exercise  control  over  our  domestic  affairs  until  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  ripe  for  a  similar  departure 
in  the  direction  of  Home  Bule. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  the  iniquities  of  the  present  regime 
in  Ireland  there  has  not  been  one  single  incident  to  stir  English 
feeling  to  its  depths  and  produce  that  sentiment  of  indignation  and 
sympathy  which  is  the  motive  force  essential  to  the  early  attainment 
of  the  Home  Sule  policy.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  some  time  ago  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  treated  the  Irish  question  as  he 
did  the  Bulgarian.  The  answer  is  obvious :  Ireland  is  not  Bulgaria. 
To  the  sane  Englishman  Mitchelstown  is  not  Batak ;  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary are  not  Bashi-Bazouks,  nor  Irish  magistrates  Turkish 
pashas.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  attempted  to  '  Bulgarianise '  at 
Nottingham  in  1887:  his  attempt  went  perilously  near  to  the 
ludicrous. 

The  evictions  at  Glenbeigh  probably  moved  English  sentiment 
more  largely  than  any  other  recent  event  in  Ireland,  but  the  plan  of 
campaign,  the  greatest  tactical  error  of  the  Irish  movement,  gene- 
rally regarded  by  the  prejudiced  or  uninformed  as  of  dubious 
morality,  impressed  the  English  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  Irish 
tenant  was,  after  all,  very  capable  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
exactions  of  his  landlord.  Again,  it  has  unfortunately  so  fallen  out 
that  the  most  tragic  and  painful  incidents  have  always  had  a  dash  of 
the  comic  or  the  ridiculous;  so  the  outrage  at  Mitchelstown  was 
clouded  by  the  grotesque  extravagances  of  the  coroner's  inquest  and 
the  anticlimax  of  Colonel  Dopping.  Indignation  at  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  counteracted  by  merriment  over  the  story  of  his 
stolen  breeches  and  the  smuggled  suit  of  Irish  frieze.  The  Govern- 
ment have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  their  administration  of  coercion ; 
they  have  never  once  dangerously  outraged  public  opinion. 

That  the  Home  Sule  movement  does  not  arouse  enthusiasm 
among  the  masses  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  failure  of  public 
meeting  and  the  equivocal  results  of  by-elections.  In  spite  of  the 
unprecedented  efforts  of  Home  Bule  propagandists,  save  when  under 
the  adventitious  attraction  of  a  popular  speaker,  meetings  are 
sparsely  attended,  and  audiences  are  generally  cold  and  often  apa- 
thetic. Nor  indeed  does  the  present  or  prospective  condition  of 
Ireland  predicate  any  large  or  rapid  extension  of  English  interest  in 
Irish  politics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land  legislation  has 
created  a  material  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  pending  evictions  from  an 
estimate  of  something  like  40,000  in  1881  to  an  estimate  the  most 
extreme  of  10,000  in  1888,  the  reduction  of  rental  since  1881  by 
approximately  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  throughout  the  country,  the 
assimilation,  by  means  of  trades-imionist  organisations,  of  the  financial 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  those  of  employer  and  employed, 
the  improved  values  of  agricultural  produce,  have  transformed  Irish 
agitation  from  an  agrarian  warfare  in  which  politics  played  a  subor- 
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dinate  part  into  a  political  movement  which  finds  its  most  potent 
ally  in  what  remains  of  agrarian  discontent. 

He  is  not  a  bold  prophet  who  would  venture  to  predict  that  the 
^urena  of  Irish  agitation  will  henceforth  in  the  main  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  Of  course  this  view  is  passionately 
repudiated  by  IVIr.  Pamell  and  his  colleagues ;  they  insist  that  the 
national  movement  has  as  deep  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  Irish- 
men as  in  the  days  of  Emmett  and  Wolfe  Tone.  It  may  be  that  it 
has,  but  Irish  nationalism  never  produced  such  widespread,  lasting, 
and  violent  agitation  as  did  the  birth  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
summer  of  1879.  *The  Fenians,'  said  John  Devoy,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Land  League,  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  ^saw  only  a 
green  flag,  but  the  men  of  to-day  have  discovered  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  land.' 

That  the  Home  Eule  movement  will  eventually  triumph  few 
can  doubt,  even  if  it  depended  upon  nothing  more  than  eighty-five 
Irish  members.  For  the  present  there  is  an  armed  truce  withm  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pamell  accepts  the  assurances  of  the 
Liberal  party ;  he  puts  his  followers  on  their  best  behaviour ;  he  is 
content  to  await  the  result  of  the  general  election,  but  if  that  elec- 
tion fail  to  result  in  favour  of  Home  Bule  the  old  tactics  of  obstruc- 
tion will  be  resumed.  As  was  boasted  of  the  past,  as  is  threatened 
of  the  future,  Parliamentary  government  will  be  rendered  ineflfectual 
and  ridiculous.  The  only  alternative  to  Home  Bule  under  such 
conditions  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
status  of  a  Crown  colony.  None  but  the  wildest  Unionist  conceives 
that  this  is  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Therefore  for  the 
success  of  Home  Bule  we  must  in  the  main  look  to  the  sense  of 
weariness  and  hopelessness  of  the  English  people. 

If,  therefore.  Home  Bule  fail  to  secure  the  speedy  return  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  power,  in  what  direction  are  we  to  look  ?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  to  the  spell  of  that  great  name  which  kindles  popular 
enthusiasm  as  no  other  since  the  days  when  England  was  enthralled 
by  the  generous  patriotism  and  glowing  eloquence  of  that  ^  trumpet 
of  sedition,'  as  George  the  Second  quaintly  termed  '  the  great  com- 
moner ; '  but  it  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  satisfactory  position  that  the 
success  of  a  cause  should  be  dependent  upon  the  glamour  that 
surrounds  a  statesman. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  powerful  personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Liberal  party  firom  power  seems  likely  to  be  indefinitely 
prolonged — unless,  indeed,  the  leaders  adequately  recognise  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  into  the  new  Liberalism,  and  adapt  their  policy 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  said  that  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  last  year  a 
declaration  of  policy  was  made  that  met  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  assembled  delegates,  who  were  representative  of  the  various 
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Liberal  associations  throughout  the  country.  To  this  suggestion  it 
may  effectively  be  retorted  that  the  policy  so  declared  was  not  the 
outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  that  conference,  or  of  any  other 
assembly  of  Liberals  of  a  representative  character,  but  was  apparently 
the  offspring  of  the  official  or  Parliamentary  committee  that  meets  in 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster ;  secondly,  that  policy  was  not — ^nor, 
indeed,  permitted  to  be — debated,  the  resolutions  being  moved  and 
spoken  to  by  speakers  selected  by  the  same  agency,  and  amendments 
practically  excluded.  In  short,  the  resolutions  of  that  conference 
meant  little,  if  any,  more  than  that  the  reforms  suggested  were  in 
themselves  acceptable,  but  were  no  indication  that  the  conference — 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  thoroughly  representative  of  Liberal 
opinion — accepted  that  policy  as  a  complete,  or  by  any  means  an 
adequate,  programme  of  political  and  social  reform. 

Welsh  disestablishment,  taxation  of  ground  rents,  abolition  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  are  all  valuable  reforms,  but  are  not  cat- 
culated  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  English  artisans  and  labourers. 
Vague  generalities  as  to  land  law  reform  and  improved  sanitation  are 
common  to  both  parties,  and  convey  little  meaning  to  those  who  are 
seeking  solution  of  the  great  problem  how  to  live. 

The  masses  of  this  country — ^the  agricultural  labourer,  with  hia 
scanty  wage  and  laborious  life ;  the  miner,  in  darkness  and  danger 
hewing  out  his  brief  existence ;  the  factory  hand,  sacrificing  his  man- 
hood in  the  reeking  mill — each  and  all  feel  that  they  have  wants,  and 
for  those  wants  there  is  to  be  found  a  possible  satisfaction ;  each  and 
all  of  them  know  that  the  life  for  them  and  for  ^  the  children  around 
their  knees  *  promises  to  be  a  joyless  and  unlovely  pilgrimage.  It  is 
true  they  are  as  yet  inarticulate  ;  but  with  the  statesman  rests  the 
responsibility  to  devise  and  formulate  those  reforms  by  which,  without 
violence  to  persons  or  shock  to  the  principles  of  public  morality,  there 
may  be  compassed  for  our  people  a  wider  diffusion  of  physical  comfort, 
and  thus  a  loftier  standard  of  national  morality.  This  is  the  new 
Liberalism. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  tantamount  to  inviting  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  embark  upon  projects  of  a  socialistic  character. 
It  is  rarely  worth  while  contending  about  terminology ;  but,  with  our 
system  of  land-ownership  almost  alone  among  European  nations  un- 
reformed ;  with  our  nciineral  wealth  in  rapid  process  of  exhaustion, 
the  monopoly  of  private  owners  with  vast  resources  diverted  from  the 
charitable  uses  to  which  they  were  destined  and  appropriated  to 
narrow  or  sordid  purposes;  with  the  insanitary  condition  of  our 
urban  population  and  its  concomitants  of  vice,  disease,  and  poverty ; 
with  the  heavy  burthen  of  taxation  pressing  with  unequal  weight 
upon  the  poorer  classes— there  is  surely  a  wide  field  for  legislative 
activity,  without  violating  the  traditions  of  English  statecraft. 

When  the  English  electorate  perceive  that  an  honest  and  tem- 
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perate  effort  is  being  made  to  deal  with  these,  or  some  of  these, 
grievances,  then,  but  not  until  then,  they  will  rally  to  that  party  or 
that  statesman  who  may  first  show  the  way;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
-teaching  of  history,  it  demands  too  much  from  human  nature,  that 
the  stolid  Saxon  should  follow  with  Celtic  ardour  the  green  flag  of 
Home  Bule,  even  although  its  bearer  be  the  most  illustrious  states- 
cnan  of  the  age. 

Ij.  a.  Atherley-Jones, 
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ON  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  in  itself  a  spell,  and  which,  after  all,  has  more  to  do 
with  human  happiness  than  all  the  accidents  of  fortune,  and  all  the  arts  of 
government. — Lord  Beaconsfield, 

Of  all  the  general  conditioDs  which  influence  the  well-being  of  man, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  important  as  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  him ;  by  no  other  channel  is  he  so  open  to  attack, 
to  no  other  attack  is  he  so  incapable  of  adequate  defence. 

Our  worst  aerial  enemies  are  silent^  unseen,  inexorable.  I  had 
almost  said  they  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  but  if  I  were  to  say  so 
I  should  be  in  danger  of  conveying  a  false  impression ;  for  it  is  indeed 
most  remarkable  how  insensible  some  persons  are  to  these  subtle  in- 
fluences. And  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this  fact  that  mankind  remained 
so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  atmospheric  dangers. 
Men  were  mystified  by  what  they  saw,  and  it  seemed  to  them  as 
though  a  mysterious  intelligent  agency,  a  malign  spirit,  hovered  over 
them,  unseen,  but  active,  touching,  with  baneful  finger,  certain  pre- 
destined victims. 

But  in  the  production  of  many  vital  phenomena  the  contributing- 
causes  are  multiple  and  complex,  and  the  absence  of  one  of  these  may 
render  the  others  inoperative. 

In  order  that  seed  may  germinate,  an  appropriate  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  needed.  It  is  to  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  these 
contributing  causes,  in  varying  degrees  in  different  persons,  that  we 
jujitly  refer  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness,  or  the  equally  extraordinary 
want  of  sensitiveness,  of  various  persons  to  the  influence  of  morbid 
atmospheric  agencies. 

But  if  the  atmosphere  surrounding  us  is  occasionally  fraught  with 
flangers  and  laden  with  mischief,  does  it  not  also  often  bring  with  it 
a  beneficent,  health-giving  influence  ?  For  its  evil  effects  are  we 
not  often  ourselves  responsible  ?  By  our  ignorance,  or  by  our  indif- 
fer(!nce  and  carelessness,  do  we  not  often  corrupt  the  '  pure  air  of 
heaven,'  and  make  it  a  danger  when  it  should  be  a  delight  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  actual  contamination  with  the  germs  of 

disease  or  terrestrial  impurities,  the  atmosphere  at  different  times- 

^  in  different  places  presents  varying  physical  states  which  exercise 
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a  consideiable  influence  over  the  well-being  of  humanity,  and  espe- 
cially over  its  weaker  or  more  sensitive  members.  Hence  it  is  that 
*cluaige  of  air'  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  most  important 
salutary  and  curative  agency. 

There  are  few  persons  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  tonic  influence 
of  *  change  of  air,'  and  few  whose  period  of  active  life  might  not  be 
prolonged  by  a  suitable  recognition  of  the  value  of  its  restorative 
power. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  would  it  be  possible  in  these  few 
pages,  to  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  questions  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  change  of  climate,  more  especially  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  most  important  of  these  fully  else- 
where ;  ^  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  a  few 
considerations  bearing  on  this  subject  which  may  appropriately  occupy 
our  minds  at  this  moment. 

And  first  of  all  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  advantage  of 
*  change  of  air '  from  town  to  country. 

I  was  reminded  a  short  time  ago  by  a  colleague  that  a  well-known 
physician  of  this  city  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  knew  *  no  place 
80  good  as  London  to  live  in  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  no 
better  place  for  the  other  two ' ! 

Certainly  I  should  be  little  disposed  to  write  in  dispraise  of 
London,  for  there  are  few  great  cities  that  possess  such  remarkable 
advantages.  Our  extensive  parks  have  been  compared  to  ^  prairies/ 
and  they  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  London. 

A  wide  river,  a  great  open  air  as  well  as  water  way,  with  a  mag- 
nificent embankment  along  a  great  part  of  its  course,  flows  througl^ 
its  midst — ^a  wholesome  and  purifying  agency  ;  and  now  that  Consti- 
tution Hill  is  to  be  devoted  to  public  use,  it  will  be  possible  to  drive 
from  Ludgate  Hill  in  the  City  to  the  Great  Western  Terminus  at  Pad- 
dington,  through  what  may  be  called  open  pleasure-grounds  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  way,  viz.  from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
along  the  Embankment,  through  Birdcage  Walk  to  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Constitution  Hill,  and  from  Constitution  Hill  through 
Hyde  Park  to  Paddington. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe  that  can  boast  a  similar 
privilege. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  too  frequent  presence  of  fog,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London — of  a  great  part  of  London — would  no  doubt  be,  for 
a  great  city,  exceptionally  pure.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out 
that  what  it  is  customary  to  call  *  London  fog '  is  not  quite  correctly 
named  or  properly  understood.  London,  while  it  undoubtedly  gives 
some  special  properties  to  its  fog,  has  but  little  to  do  with  originating 
it.  The  real  and  essential  basis  of  a  London  fog  is  a  sea  or  river  mist, 
blown  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  to  this  city.  London  lies  but 
'  Vide  the  author's  work  on  Climate  and  Health  HesortSf  new  edit. 
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a  short  distance  from  both  our  east  and  south  coasts.  On  the  east 
there  is  nothing  but  low-lying  country  between  it  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  nothing  to  prevent  this  sea  fog  being  driven  by  the  pre- 
vailing wind  over  the  metropolis.  When  it  reaches  the  city  the 
cloak  of  watery  vapour  prevents  the  regular  diflfusion  and  dissipation 
of  the  smoke  of  the  city  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  for  a 
time  the  sea  mist,  mixed  with  London  smoke,  hangs  over  us  and  gives 
us  what  we  call  a  London  fog — the  essential  basis  of  which  is  water, 
not  smoke. 

The  same  thing  can  be  observed  to  proceed  from  a  south- 
westerly direction.  I  have  followed  a  sea  fog,  which  made  it  difficult 
to  cross  from  Byde  to  Portsmouth,  the  whole  way  to  London,  where, 
in  the  south-western  districts  and  suburbs  it  became  a  *  London  fog,' 
while  the  atmosphere  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  the  most 
densely  crowded  and  the  most  smoky,  remained  clear.  I  have  ap- 
proached London  from  the  east  coast  and  found  the  same  conditions 
reversed,  the  eastern  districts  enveloped  in  fog,  the  western  districts 
free  from  fog.  I  have  left  London  perfectly  clear,  and  entered  a  dense 
fog  at  Epsom.  I  have  seen  a  fog  so  dense  and  thick  at  Leatherhead 
that  it  was  most  difficult  to  find  one's  way  to  the  railway  station,  while 
from  Wimbledon  on  to  London  it  was  and  had  been  perfectly  clear. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  little  can  ever  be  done,  while  London 
remains  where  it  is,  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  its  fogs.  If 
its  production  of  smoke  were  diminished  by  one  quarter — a  wholly 
impossible  problem — it  is  doubtful  if  any  sensible  diflference  would 
be  made  on  these  fogs  as  to  their  unpleasantness,  certainly  none  in  their 
frequency. 

But  although  London,  apart  from  its  fogs,  enjoys  for  so  large  and 
populous  a  city  an  exceptionally  pure  atmosphere,  especially  in  the 
best  quarters  of  the  town,  yet  in  all  large  cities  the  amount  of  organic 
impurities  in  the  air  is  far  greater  than  in  that  of  country  districts. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  that  in  Manchester  the 
air  that  a  man  breathes  in  ten  hours  contains  37,000,000  spores ! 
The  presence  of  these  organic  as  well  as  other  oxidisable  impurities 
in  the  air  of  towns,  even  if  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  directly 
hiirmfal  to  their  human  inhabitants,  yet  indirectly  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  by  combining  with  and  taking  from  it  a 
portion  of  its  active  oxygen  ;  hence  when  one  who  dwells  in  a  large 
town  suffers  from  any  of  the  numerous  morbid  states  associated  with 
imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  a  transference  to  the  country,  a 
*  change  of  air,'  is  an  obvious  remedy. 

The  air  of  the  open  country  has  the  great  advantage  of  affording 
the  languid  and  feeble,  or  jaded  and  overworked  organism,  that  all- 
important  element  of  life  and  restorer  of  vigour,  oxygen,  in  an  active 
and  energetic  form.  What  is  called  ozone  is,  as  is  now  very 
generally  known,  a  condensed  and  more  energetic  form  of  oxygen. 
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Its  presence  in  the  air  is  a  test  of  its  salubrity.  It  is  found  to  be 
absent  in  the  air  of  certain  places ;  in  sick  rooms,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  substances  undergoing  decomposition ;  it  is  less  abundantly 
present  in  the  interior  of  large  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  it  is 
found  in  greater  amount  oyer  green  fields  and  woods  than  over 
barren  plains  or  dusty  roads,  on  the  seashore  than  inland,  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  than  in  valleys  or  level  tracts.  It.  possesses 
remarkable  powers  of  oxidation  and  disinfection,  and  its  presence  in 
the  atmosphere  in  relatively  large  proportions  indicates  a  freedom 
firom  substances  prone  to  decomposition. 

The  healthy  activity  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body  is  pro- 
moted by  breathing  an  atmosphere  rich  in  active  oxygen ;  and  when 
any  of  these  functions  are  languishing  or  embarrassed,  how  im- 
portant a  condition  must  this  be  to  their  recovery. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  towns  gets  often  positively  and  grossly 
dirty.  The  dust  that  is  raised  by  a  strong  wind  and  blown  into  our 
air-passages,  as  well  as  into  our  eyes  and  ears,  is  in  a  large  town 
composed,  in  part,  of  most  offensive  ingredients,  often  capable,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  of  exciting  disease  in  delicate  sensitive  persons. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  illnesses 
caused  by  a  prevalence  of  cold  and  strong  east  winds  may  be  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  the  pernicious,  infectious  qualities  of  the  dust  that  is 
blown  into  our  air-passages  at  the  time.  Imagine  for  a  moment  what 
the  dust  of  a  large  city  must  be  composed  of,  mixed  up  by  the  eddying 
wind  and  carried  backwards  and  forwards  from  place  to  place  !  And 
yet  we  marvel  how  infective  diseases  are  spread  abroad ! 

The  air  of  the  open  country  has  then  the  enormous  merit  of  being 
relatively  clean ;  and  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  clean,  pure,  tonic 
air  of  the  country,  when  it  is  practicable,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  Those 
who  dwell  in  London  are  particularly  fortunate  in  living  within  very 
easy  access  of  a  number  of  country  resorts  charmingly  picturesque 
and  eminently  salubrious.  In  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire, and  in  parts  of  Essex,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  every 
kind  of  rural  scenery  and  attractions  can  be  found.  Suitable  hotel 
accommodation  at  a  moderate  cost  is,  however,  not  easily  procurable. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  the  most  attractive  localities  within  forty  miles  of 
London  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  any  comfortable  hostelry. 
Convalescent  homes  for  the  poor  exist  in  many  of  these  attractive 
spots,  as  at  Wimbledon,  Walton,  and  Berkhampstead,  and  the  wealthy 
classes  can  always  obtain  what  they  require,  but  the  middle  class— 
the  poorer  middle  class — ^are  very  badly  off  in  this  respect. 

Another  conmion  form  in  which  *  change  of  air '  is  sought  is  by 
removal  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  in  an  island  like  our  own,  with  so 
many  attractive  resorts  on  our  coast  to  choose  from,  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  all  changes. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  new  to  be  said  of  the  tonic  and  restora- 
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tive  properties  of  sea  air  as  encountered  on  the  sea-coast.  Crowded 
watering-places  have,  however,  dangers  of  their  own  which  merit 
consideration.  There  is  the  somewhat  sudden  seasonal  strain  on  their 
sanitary  resources,  the  overcrowding  of  lodging-houses,  the  possibly 
dangerous  encounter  with  convalescents  from  infective  disease,  who 
have  been  incautiously  and  prematurely  sent  away  from  home ;  and 
more  than  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  air  of  some  seaside  resorts 
has  a  distinctly  injurious  effect  on  some  persons.  Disturbances  of 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  may  frequently  be  observed  in 
some  nervous  sensitive  subjects  when  they  are  dwelling  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  a  seaside  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  great  nervous  depres- 
sion is  not  a  very  rare  affection.  These  disturbing  influences  may, 
however,  often  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  sensitive  to  them,  by  the 
selection  of  a  coast  resort  where  they  can  conveniently  live  at  a  little 
distance  from  or  above  the  sea.  It  is  in  those  resorts  where  the 
visitors  have  to  live  on  a  level  with  and  literally  by  the  sea,  thai 
these  unpleasant  consequences  are  especially  observed. 

But  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete  '  changes  of  air '  is 
for  a  dweller  inland  to  take  a  voyage  on  the  open  sea,  and  I  now  pass 
on  to  notice  briefly  the  so-called  *  ocean  cure.' 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  advantages  of  a 
sea  voyage,  as  they  are  generally  stated;  these  are: 

1.  Perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  complete  removal  from  and  change 
of  ordinary  occupation  and  way  of  life ;  a  very  thorough  change  of  scene, 
and  perfect  and  enforced  rest  from  both  mental  and  physical  labour. 

2.  The  life  in  the  open  air,  and  the  great  amount  of  sunshine  to 
be  enjoyed ;  it  is  quite  possible,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to 
pass  fifteen  hours  daily  in  the  open  air ;  and  whenever  it  is  possible 
the  traveller  by  sea  is  certain  to  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  close 
and  sometimes  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  a  small  cabin,  into  the  pure 
air  to  be  found  on  deck. 

3.  The  great  purity  of  the  air  at  sea,  and  its  entire  freedom  from 
organic  dust  and  other  impurities.  In  this  respect  it  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  air  of  the  open  country,  for  the  latter  is  apt  to  contain 
the  pollen  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  which  in  some  persons  excites 
hay  fever  and  asthma.  The  air  of  the  cabins  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
taminated, but  the  air  of  the  open  sea  is  probably  the  purest  that 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

4.  The  presence  in  sea  air  of  a  large  amount  of  ozone,  as  well  as 
of  particles  of  saline  matter,  more  particularly  in  stormy  weather, 
from  the  searspray,  and  these  may  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  in 

^  certain  throat  and  pulmonary  affections  on  the  respiratory  mucous 

membrane. 

5.  The  great  equability  of  the  temperature  at  sea.  This  refers 
chiefly  to  the  daily  variations,  which  rarely  exceed  4°  or  5°  F.  lb 
must  be  noted,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  in  a  long  sea- voyage 
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very  considerable  variations  of  temperature  are  encountered,  and  in 
a  swift  steamer  the  transitions  are  somewhat  sudden. 

6.  The  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  high  baro- 
metric pressure,  which  are  considered  to  exercise  a  useful  sedative 
influence  on  certain  constitutions.  It  is  said  that  the  temperature 
of  the  body  averages  1^  F.  less  on  account  of  this  sedative  effect. 

7.  The  exhilarating  and  tonic  effect  of  rapid  motion  through  the 
air ;  for  by  the  continuous  progress  of  the  ship  the  sea  breezes  are 
constantly  blowing  over  it,  and  the  passengers  are  borne  through 
the  rapidly  moving  air  without  any  exertion  of  their  own.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  currents  of  air  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  no  doubt 
important,  acting  as  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic,  increasing  evaporation 
from  the  skin,  and  imparting  tone  to  the  superficial  blood-vessels. 

To  these  influences  must  be  added,  in  the  case  of  long  sea 
voyages,  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  changes  of  climate  experienced 
in  passing  through  the  different  regions  of  the  ocean.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that,  although  this  may  have  a  bracing  effect 
on  many,  it  is  often  felt  to  act  injuriously  by  the  more  serious  and 
sensitive  class  of  invalids. 

A  great  variety  of  sea  voyages  are  now  practicable  for  invalids 
and  others.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  short  sea  voyages  or 
trips  in  large  ocean-going  steamers  to  Madeira  or  the  Canaries  and 
back,  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Naples,  and  the  various  Mediterranean 
ports ;  then  there  are  the  *  pleasure  trips,'  with  frequent  stoppages 
and  landings,  now  organised  at  different  periods  of  the  year  by  the 
P.  &  0.,  the  Orient,  and  other  companies ;  there  are,  in  the  next 
place,  those  voyages  of  medium  length,  such  as  to  the  West  Indies 
and  back,  to  Brazil  and  the  Biver  Plate,  to  the  Gape  and  back,  to 
India  and  back ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  long  sea  voyages,  by  which 
is  usually  meant  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  and  back,  or  the  route  by  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  taken, 
or  the  voyage  to  India  may  be  extended  to  China  and  Japan.  Various 
other  voyages  of  great  interest  may  be  planned,  but  those  here 
enumerated  are  the  most  suitable  for  invalids. 

And  now  comes  the  very  practical  question,  *  For  what  kind  of 
invalids '  are  these  voyages  to  be  recommended  ?  All  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  best  results  from  sea  voyages  are  observed  in  those 
cases  of  anomalous  nervous  affections,  unconnected  with  organic 
disease,  that  are  induced  by  overwork,  worry,  and  anxiety,  and  often 
associated  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  entire  rest, 
the  constant  exposure  to  the  invigorating  sea  breezes,  the  open-air 
life,  the  total  change  of  scene  and  entourage^  all  these  influences 
combined  tend  to  bring  back  the  power  of  sleeping  soundly  and  of 
digesting  well,  and  so  restore  a  healthy  activity  both  of  mind  and 
body.  As  these  nervous  conditions  vary  greatly,  so  the  kind  of  voy- 
age appropriate  to  their  several  needs  varies  also :  for  some,  a  mere 
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pleasure  trip  of  a  few  weeks'  duration  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  for 
others  a  somewhat  longer  voyage  may  be  better,  as  that  to  the  Cape 
and  back,  or  one  in  which  the  interest  is  kept  alive  by  frequent 
stoppages  at  interesting  spots,  as  in  the  voyages  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  India  and  back,  or  to  the  Brazils,  or  the 
still  longer  voyage  to  China  and  Japan ;  while  in  some  more  chronic 
and  troublesome  cases,  requiring  a  prolonged  period  of  perfect  rest, 
the  long  sea  voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  most 
suitable.  The  natural  temperament  and  disposition  of  the  individual 
have  to  be  considered,  as  some  bear  the  inevitable  monotony  of  a  long 
sea  voyage  badly,  and  are  more  benefited  by  two  or  three  short  voy- 
ages with  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

Instances  of  slow,  protracted,  and  incomplete  convalescence  from 
acute  disease,  from  surgical  operations  &c.  &c.,  are  occasionally 
greatly  helped  towards  complete  recovery  by  a  sea  voyage,  more 
especially  if  the  persons  concerned  have  a  natural  fondness  for  the 
sea,  and  do  not  contemplate  the  life  on  board  ship  with  dread  and 
distaste.  To  young  people  approaching  adult  age  and  suffering  from 
debility,  the  consequences  of  over-growth,  or  over-educational  strain, 
or  dependent  on  other  depressing  influences,  and  which  often  appears 
to  threaten  to  terminate  in  serious  disease — to  such,  a  long  sea  voyage 
is  often  of  essential  service.  Young  people  suffering  in  this  way  are 
often  incorrectly  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  what  is  called  ^  incipient 
consumption ' — a  foolish  term,  the  use  of  which  often  excites  a  most 
unjustifiable  amount  of  unnecessary  alarm.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  exceedingly  good  results  which  loDg  sea  voyages  produce  in  cases 
such  as  these,  that  they  owe  their  great  reputation  as  a  cure  for  con- 
sumption. If,  however,  we  were  to  subtract  from  the  so-called  cures 
of  consumption  attributed  to  sea  voyages  all  the  instances  that  were, 
strictly  speaking,  never  cases  of  consumption  at  all,  the  residue,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  experience,  would  be  surprisingly  small.  As  to 
the  propriety  of  sending  cases  of  undoubted  tubercular  consumption 
on  a  long  sea  voyage,  there  is  room  for  much  doubt.  In  the  case  of 
young,  and  still  active  and  vigorous  persons,  with  a  very  limited  area  of 
disease,  progressing  slowly  and  without  fever,  and  especially  if  they 
have  a  distinct  leaning  towards  the  life  at  sea,  a  sea  voyage  is  likely 
to  be  of  service.  But  many  physicians  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  sound  judgment  have  repeatedly  and  justly 
animadverted  on  the  impropriety,  unwisdom,  and  in  some  instances 
the  positive  cruelty  of  sending  feeble  persons,  the  subjects  of  ad- 
vanced consumption,  to  encounter  all  the  vicissitudes,  risks,  and 
occasional  hardships  of  a  long  sea  voyage. 

A  consumptive  medical  man,  who  was  induced  to  try  the  long  sea 
voyage  to  Australia,  speaks  thus  of  his  own  experience.^  ^  Many  are 
sent  out  yearly  in  this  manner  only  to  be  a  tie  on  those  around 
»  Tfie  Oeecm  a$  a  Health  Setort  in  Phthisit,  by  Dr.  Coupland  Taylor. 
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them,  and  then  eventually  to  succumb  before  reaching  their  destina* 
tion.  I  have  seen  cases  rapidly  progressing,  sent  on  board  without 
a  friend,  or  even  an  attendant,  to  brave  all  the  difficulties,  and  often 
real  hardships,  of  a  long  sea  voyage.'  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Hhe 
manifest  disadvantages '  an  invalid  encounters  at  sea, 

'  such  as  close  hot  cabins,  the  weakness  caused  hy  sea-sickness,  the  damp  sea-fogs, 
the  draughty  saloons,  &c.  And  when  the  wished-for  latitude  is  reached,  with  it» 
warm  nights,  the  decks  are  found  to  be  running  with  water  from  the  heavy  dews, 
and  no  such  thing  as  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  is  obtain- 
able, at  all  events  for  an  invalid.  Of  ten  consumptives  on  board  the  same  vessel, 
six,  if  not  more,  died  amongst  strangers  in  various  parts  of  the  colonies  soon  after 
their  arrival.  It  (a  long  sea  voyage)  is  simply  a  fatal  remedy  to  those  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  If  we  trace  the  course  of  a  sailing  ship  on  such  a  voyage, 
does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  patient,  to  benefit  by  it,  must  be  strong  enough 
at  starting  to  withstand  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  the  other  drawbacks 
already  mentioned  P  Let  us  take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  patient  sailing  in  a 
well-appointed  ship  in  September  for  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  He  finds  himself 
pacing  up  and  down  deck  to  keep  warm  in  the  cool  autumn  sea-breeze,  which  fre- 
quently necessitates  greatcoats  and  pea-jackets,  even  for  the  healthy.  He  goes 
down  into  the  saloon  as  evening  comes  on,  and  finds  such  draughts  there  as  would 
frighten  him  or  his  physician  if  on  land.  Here  he  has  to  remain  all  the  evening, 
making  the  best  of  it,  or,  if  he  finds  it  too  unbearable,  he  tries  to  take  refuge  in  his 
private  cabin,  which  he  has  probably  to  share  with  one  or  two  companions,  and 
which  he  finds  very  close  and  lacking  the  fresh  air  he  would  obtain  in  an  airy  bed- 
room on  shore.  An  equinoctial  gale  is  not  unusually  met  with  before  getting  away 
from  our  coasts,  with  all  its  concomitant  miseries  of  sea-sickness  and  enforced  con- 
finement to  the  lower  regions,  with  its  draughts  or  want  of  ventilation,  the  deck 
being  probably  too  wet  and  slippery  for  anything  but  a  struggle  to  the  smoking- 
room  with  its  vitiated  air. 

After  this  a  much  more  pleasant  time  usually  sets  in,  lasting  through  the  north- 
east trades,  which  carry  the  ship  well  into  the  tropics.  During  this  period  the 
patient  usually  greatly  benefits — that  is,  if  he  has  been  able  to  brave  the  first 
fortnight  at  sea.  But  again,  he  has  to  face  another  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  tropics.  .  . .  Not  infrequently  advanced  cases  terminate  &tally 
in  this  region.  .  .  .  Having  successfully  passed  through  this  region  also,  the  patient 
is  now  braced  up  again.  This  is  the  most  delightful  run,  from  about  16°  S.  to 
40°  S.,  through  which  he  is  carried  by  the  south-east  trades  in  splendid  weather, 
and  which  usually  lasts  till  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  reached. 
Here  trials  again  await  the  invalid,  for  not  only  is  a  heavy  sea  generally  met  with, 
but  ice  is  often  near  at  hand,  and  the  cold  so  great  as  to  give  the  majority  of 
patients  chills  and  chilblains,  and  render  it  necessary  for  the  healthy  to  run  about 
on  deck,  or  take  part  in  athletic  exercises  to  keep  warm.  The  invalid,  being  unable 
to  join  in  such  pursuits,  has  to  wrap  up  and  keep  himself  warm  as  best  he  can 
whUe  on  deck,  and  when  he  has  to  '  turn  in,'  no  warmth,  no  fire  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  he  has  to  seek  his  bunk  shivering,  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  warmth  in  bed 
which  he  is  unable  to  gain  elsewhere. 

This  account  is  certainly  that  of  a  deUcate  person  and  an  invalid,  but 
it  is  valuable  for  that  reason,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  public, 
and  invalids  in  particular,  should  know  what  has  to  be  encountered 
in  a  long  sea  voyage. 

There  are  some  difiTerences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better 
to  take  a  long  sea  voyage  in  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel.  In  favour 
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of  the  steamer  it  is  said  there  is  less  monotony  of  diet,  less  preserved 
and  more  fresh  food,  less  tediousness  and  more  variety  of  scene,  and 
no  liability  to-  be  becalmed  many  days  in  a  trying,  tropical  atmo- 
sphere. In  favour  of  a  well-appointed  sailing  vessel  it  is  urged  that 
the  cabins  are  more  spacious,  there  is  plenty  of  deck-room,  no  over- 
crowding, no  unpleasant  smell  of  oil  from  the  engines,  no  jarring 
and  unpleasant  vibration  from  the  screw,  disturbing  rest  at  night. 
There  is  more  leisiu-e  to  enjoy  and  realise  a  sea  life.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  more  gradual,  and  there  is  a  greater  gain  to 
health  provided  the  voyage  is  not  too  long  and  wearisome.  A 
steamer,  it  is  said,  hurries  invalids  too  quickly  from  fog  and  cold  to 
tropical  heat,  and  from  tropical  heat  to  the  icebergs  of  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

Becently  a  warning  has  been  raised  by  one  of  the  chief  medical 
journals  of  Australia  as  to  the  danger  attending  the  long  sea 
voyage,  of  a  possible  communication  of  consumption  between  persons 
who  may  be  shut  up  together  in  small  cabins  during  the  whole  of 
the  voyage  from  England  to  that  colony ;  and  this  warning  has  been 
repeated  in  the  columns  of  an  influential  medical  periodical  in  this 
country.  The  cabins,  it  is  urged,  even  of  the  largest  ships,  are  very 
small,  and  ^  the  consumptive  man  will  have  a  considerable  dread  of 
ventilation,  at  least  such  an  amount  of  it  as  a  healthy  man  would 
desire ;  and  so,  at  the  very  outset,  the  healthy  and  ailing  find  their 
wishes  not  in  accord,'  while  the  risk  of  contagion,  if  realised,  must 
make  the  enforced  companionship  anything  but  agreeable. 

Dr.  Henry  Bennet,  of  Mentone,  who  has  had  perhaps  a  wider  and 
more  varied  experience  than  any  physician  living,  in  connection  with 
travelling  consumptives,  and  who  admits  that  he  is  decidedly  pre- 
disposed against  the  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that  this  disease 
is  commonly  communicated  by  contagion,  yet  testifies  that  he  has 
seen  evidence  to  prove  that  *  the  danger  of  contagion  firom  travelling 
for  weeks  or  months  in  a  confined  cabin  at  sea,  badly  or  not  at  all 
ventilated,  is  a  real  danger,'  and  he  urges  that  ^  advanced  consump- 
tives ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  travel  by  sea,  unless  they  can  be 
isolated  in  single,  well-ventilated  cabins.'  I  share  Dr.  Bennet's 
opinion,  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  ^whatever  argumentative 
subtleties  may  surround  the  question  of  the  contagion  of  phthisis  in 
the  minds  of  some  English  physicians,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  intelligent  laymen,  with  a  tendency  to  trace  facts  and 
inferences  to  their  logical  conclusion,  will  be  led,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  recent  discoveries  and  investigations  in  connection  with  the 
natural  history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  to  entertain  the  conviction 
that  it  may  be  and  certainly  is  communicable  from  person  to  person 
under  certain  definite  conditions.' 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  foregoing  that  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  a  long  sea  voyage  for  consumptive  patients,  that  I  think 
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it  attended  with  many  risks  and  dangers  both  to  themselves  and  their 
fellow-travellers. 

Finally,  something  may  be  said  with  regard  to  that  ^  change  of 
air '  which  commends  itself  to  so  many  of  us  in  this  country,  the 
winter  change  as  it  may  be  called,  the  search  for  warmth  and  sun- 
shine abroad  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  denied  to  us  at 
home.  I  have  written  frequently  and  so  fully  on  this  subject  else- 
where, that  what  I  have  to  say  now  will  be  limited  to  a  few  particulars 
and  comments  with  regard  to  some  winter  resorts  that  have  recently 
come  into  prominent  notice.  The  Canary  Islands  especially  have 
received  considerable  attention  lately  as  affording  suitable  winter 
quarters  for  English  invalids;  and  Orotava  in  Teneriffe  and  Las 
Palmas  in  Grand  Canary  have  been  particularly  indicated  as  the 
stations  most  suitable  at  present  for  this  purpose.  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  frequent  direct  communications  from  friends 
of  my  own,  who  have,  at  my  suggestion  or  by  their  own  wish,  spent 
considerable  periods  of  time  there,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  resorts  in  these  islands 
have  been  thoroughly  developed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  invalids, 
they  will  form  a  most  valuable  and  important  addition  to  our  available 
^  winter  quarters.'  The  beginning  of  November  is  as  early  as  invalids 
should  arrive  in  the  Canaries,  for  in  the  middle  of  October  the  heat  has 
been  found  somewhat  oppressive,  unless  they  go  to  the  high  stations 
in  Teneriffe,  such  as  Laguna,  2,000  feet,  or  Villa  Orotava,  1,200  feet, 
above  the  sea.  At  these  high  stations  invalids  can  pass  the  whole 
summer  without  inconvenience  from  excessive  heat. 

Las  Palmas,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Canary,  faces  nearly  due 
east,  and  is  built  on  a  fiat  strip  of  land  at  the  base  of  some  barren 
hills,  the  town  being  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  port.  The 
English  hotel  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  the  town  itself,  but  a 
new  hotel  is  in  course  of  construction  outside  the  town  nearer  the 
port,  in  a  much  more  suitable  situation  for  invalids.  There  is  often  a 
troublesome  and  difiScult  landing  at  Las  Palmas,  which  is  an  objec- 
tion to  very  delicate  persons.  The  east  coast  of  Grand  Canary,  where 
Las  Palmas  is  situated,  is  colder  and  drier  than  Teneriffe,  as  it  gets 
<  almost  constantly '  the  *  gentle,  dry,  and  invigorating  breezes '  of 
the  north-east  trade  wind,  and  it  also  feels  the  influences  of  the 
North  African  current,  a  cold  body  of  water  which  is  50^  F.  at 
Gibraltar,  and  which  passes  down  the  African  coast  in  a  band  about 
100  miles  broad.  Las  Palmas  has  a  fine  sandy  beach  four  miles 
long.  On  this  beach  the  new  hotel  referred  to  above  is  being  erected. 
It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  advantage  tx>  Las  Palmas  that  it  is 
not  so  close  under  the  mountains  as  Orotava,  for  these  gather  the 
douds  and  so  cause  occasionally  long  spells  of  cloudy,  sunless 
weather. 

According  to  Dr.  Mordey  Douglas's  observations  at  Las  Palmas 
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from  November  to  June,  the  greatest  mean  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture was  in  March  (12-23°),  and  the  smallest  in  May  (8'13°),  and 
the  mean  of  all  these  months  was  10*86°.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  whole  period  was  63'10° ;  the  highest  (in  May)  79°,  and  the 
lowest  (in  February)  49° ;  and  the  extreme  daily  range  in  February, 
March,  and  April  was  18°.  The  mean  of  the  three  coldest  months 
(December,  January,  and  February)  was  respectively  62'36°,  60'57°, 
and  60*55°.  The  equability  of  the  temperature  is  remarkable.  The 
climate  is  moderately  dry ;  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  varies,  however,  greatly,  ranging  from  50  to  70  per  cent. 
It  has  much  sunshine,  and  beautifully  clear  skies,  and  an  annual 
rainfall  of  only  fourteen  inches*  It  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  fine 
climate,  but  a  good  deal  of  illness  has  occurred  at  times  amongst 
the  visitors  there  from  diarrhoea  and  typhoid,  and  at  present,  and 
until  the  new  hotel  is  completed,  and  some  better  means  of  landing 
are  provided,  it  is  scarcely  a  suitable  place  to  which  to  send  delicate 
invalids. 

Visitors  to  Orotava  usually  land  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  port  and  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.    Here  there  has  been  established  a 
sanatorium,  and  a  competent  medical  observer  thinks  it  probable 
that  Santa  Cruz  has  the  best  climate  in  the  island  for  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.     '  It  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  the 
clouds  which  so  constantly  gather  in  those  islands  around  the  high 
mountains,  do  not  interrupt  so  much  of  the  sunshine  as  in  those 
places,  such  as  Orotava,  on  the  north  or  east  sides  of  the  island,  and 
it  is  protected  from  the  cool  north-east  winds  to  which  those  places 
are  exposed.'    It  is  a  six  or  seven  hours'  drive  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
Orotava,  over  the  mountains,  passing  through  Laguna  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  feet.     It  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  in 
the  winter  ^  cold  winds,  fog,  and  wet '  at  that  elevation,  and  warm 
wraps  are  needed  for  the  journey.     For  invalids,  Orotava  appears  to 
have  advantages  over  Las  Palmas.     '  The  town  is  far  smaller,  and 
within  a  very  few  minutes'  walk  of  any  part  of  it  there  is  a  fine  sea- 
beach,  bounded  by  a  nice  level  road.     The  ground  rises  very  rapidly 
at  the  back  of  the  town  to  a  sloping  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  300  feet — a  splendid  site  for  the  future  building  of  villas.'    It 
is  here  that  a  grand  new  hotel  of  the  Americo-European  type  i» 
being  built.     Orotava  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  in  the 
summer  months  the  cool  north-east  trade  winds  exercise  a  grateful, 
cooling  influence  on  the  climate.    The  annual  rainfall,  as  at  La» 
Palmas,  is  estimated  at  14  inches,  and  as  the  ground  is  very  porous^ 
being  composed  of  volcanic  scoriae,  it  dries  quickly.    Meteorological 
observations  ^  give  62*8°  F.  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  five 
winter  months,  nearly  the  same  as  the  mean  summer  temperature  of 
London  (62*3°).  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  50°  F.    There 
•  By  Dr.  Coupland  Taylor. 
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were  only  three  rainy  days  in  December,  five  in  January,  eight  in 
February,  and  five  in  March.  There  followed,  however,  in  the  season 
referred  to,  a  very  wet  April,  during  which  there  was  much  sickness 
amongst  the  visitors,  especially  diarrhoea,  with  severe  colic  and  fever. 
They  had  drenching  rain  daily  for  a  week,  and  scarcely  saw  the  sun 
for  nearly  three  weeks.  During  the  preceding  four  months,  however, 
they  had  had  the  remarkably  large  average  of  six  hours'  sunshine 
daily. 

There  appears  to  be  much  bitter  rivalry  and  no  little  ill  feeling, 
attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  misrepresentation,  existing 
between  Orotava  and  Las  Palmas,  and  between  Madeira  and  both ! 

The  advocates  of  Las  Palmas  say  that  it  has  a  much  finer  climate 
than  Orotava  or  Madeira ;  that  it  has  a  much  larger  amount  of  sun- 
shine, a  drier  air,  and  is  much  more  invigorating.  It  has,  says  an 
enthusiastic  medical  advocate,  ^  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge ' !  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  it  is  less  well  suited  for  invalids  than  Orotava  on  account 
of  its  distance  firom  the  port,  the  difficulties  of  landing,  and  the 
necessity  at  present  of  living  in  the  centre  of  a  Spanish  town,  a  long 
way  off  from  the  seashore. 

Orotava  is  1*5°  warmer  than  Las  Palmas,  and  3°  warmer  than 
Madeira.  Las  Palmas,  although  a  little  warmer  than  Madeira,  feels 
cooler  owing  to  the  refreshing  north-east  trade  wind.  The  daily  range 
of  temperature  at  Las  Palmas  is  slightly  greater  than  at  Madeira. 

A  literary  friend,  not  an  invalid — a  very  necessary  distinction  to 
make,  in  weighing  evidence  as  to  climate — who  visited  these  islands 
in  this  present  year,  writes  of  Orotava  as  an  *  enervating  Eden,  a  climate 
which  diffuses  over  one  a  deliciously  dreamy  languor,'  and  in  the 
month  of  January  last  he  encountered  there  ^a  positively  penetrating 
warmth.'  The  present  hotel  is,  he  says,  *  a  Paradise,  but  a  Paradise  in 
a  hole ; '  and  he  found  at  the  site  of  the  new  hotel  in  course  of  con- 
struction, 200  feet  or  so  higher,  ^  a  great  difference  in  the  feeling  of 
relaxation.'  Altogether  he  preferred  Las  Palmas  as  more  bracing  and 
as  possessing  a  climate  more  suited  to  his  needs.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  an  active,  healthy 
man,  and  not  that  of  a  ehilly  invalid.  It  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  those  more  vigorous  invalids  who  like  a  climate  with  a  decidedly 
bracing  element  in  it  should  choose  Las  Palmas  rather  than  Orotava, 
although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  new  hotel  at  the  latter 
place  will  be  200  feet  higher  than  the  present  one,  and  in  more  bracing 
air,  and  that  appropriate  sites  for  villas  exist  at  the  same  or  higher 
elevations. 

If  we  compare  the  climate  of  the  Canaries  with  that  of  Madeira, 

we  shall  find  the  latter  to  be  somewhat  moister,  the  rainfall  to  be 

greater,  and  the  wet  days  more  numerous.    But  there  are  some  very 

important  counterbalancing  advantages  on  the  side  of  Madeira — the 
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food  obtainable  there  is  very  much  better,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  dust,  and  the  hotel  proprietors  provide  for  the  wants  of  invalids 
in  a  most  unusual  degree.  There  are  now  new  hotels  built  on  high 
ground  facing  the  sea  with  ample  space  around  them,  so  that  the 
bracing  sea  breezes  are  constantly  felt.  Had  hotels  in  such  situations 
been  available  in  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  fewer  complaints  would 
have  been  heard  of  the  enervating  and  relaxing  character  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  has  been  largely  misjudged  and  imper- 
fectly appreciated,  if  not  unjustly  discredited.  The  tendency  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  to  fly  to  extremes,  to  be  led  away  by  indiscrimi- 
nating  fEishion,  or  by  interested  advocates,  is  always  deplorable ;  where 
invalids  and  ill  health  are  concerned,  it  is  often  disastrous.  Because 
elevated  mountain  regions  have  been  found  extremely  beneficial  in 
certain  cases,  that  is  no  reason  why  a  soothing,  non-irritating  atmo- 
sphere, allowing  even  delicate  invalids  to  pass  many  hours  daily  in 
the  open  air,  should  not  be  of  very  great  value  in  other  instances. 
It  is  certainly  regrettable  that  such  a  climate  is  not  to  be  found 
nearer  home,  and  that  a  five  days'  sea  voyage  is  needed  in  order  to 
reach  it ! 

The  capricious  winter  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral, 
which  seems  to  get  more  and  more  capricious  year  by  year,  leads  to 
much  disappointment  to  invalids  and  their  friends,  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  acute  chest  attacks  there,  due  often  to  insufficient  pre- 
cautions, makes  physicians  long  for  an  easily  accessible  warm  and 
soothing  winter  climate,  such  as  can  only  be  insured  at  such  resorts 
as  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  or  still  more  distant  places. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  spoke  of  the  subtle  dangers 
which  often  beset  us  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  which  make 
^  change  of  air '  associated  occasionally  with  sad  calamities  which  it 
needs  every  possible  caution  to  avoid.  The  cities  of  Southern  Italy, 
and  some  even  of  the  more  northern  ones,  have  laid  many  a  British 
visitor  low  by  their  fever-laden  atmosphere ;  and  even  in  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira  typhoid  has  carried  off,  under  the  saddest 
possible  circumstances,  many  victims  from  amongst  their  visitors. 
An  imperfect,  insufficient,  and  uncertain  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  of  the  causes  of  these  disasters.  Diversion  of  a  water 
supply  for  purposes  of  irrigation  by  the  native  Portuguese  was 
attended  by  a  fatal  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  an  English  family  in 
Madeira  during  the  past  winter;  and  in  nearly  all  the  hotels  in 
Italian  towns,  and  in  many  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  although  it 
is  boasted  that  English  systems  of  house  drainage  &c.  are  adopted, 
I  can  testify  from  personal  observation  that  the  essential  condition 
of  a  free  and  sufficient  water  supply  is  more  frequently  absent  than 
present.  Without  a  due  supply  of  water,  these  *  systems  *  are  useless, 
and  merely  encourage  a  false  security. 
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Another  danger  encountered  in  frequented  health  resorts,  in  large 
and  crowded  hotels,  is  one  to  which  I  have  already  incidentally  al- 
luded ;  it  is  the  presence  of  convalescents  from  infectious  diseases  who 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  their  homes  prematurely,  and  who  convey 
the  germs  of  disease  to  others.  This  latter  danger  is  one  which  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  take  precautions  against,  but  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  appeal  to  heads  of  families,  and  to  the  medical  attendants  of 
fEunilies,  not  to  allow  those  for  whom  they  are  responsible  to  become  a 
source  of  disease  and  danger  to  others. 

*  Change  of  air '  is  now  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  for  the  season 
is  at  hand  when  we  cast  aside  for  a  time  the  cares  and  toils  of  business, 
and  seek  for  a  renewal  of  health  and  vigour  on  the  Scotch  moors,  or 
the  Swiss  mountains,  or  wherever  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  bracing.  It  is  at  such  times  or  in  such  places  that  the 
pure  air  we  breathe  and  the  calm  beauty  of  rural  nature  bring  to  our 
minds  their  best,  their  wisest,  and  their  purest  thoughts,  and  the 
moral  gain  is  as  great  as  the  material.  The  vanities  of  life  and  its 
vexations  are  obscured  and  thrown  into  insignificance  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  scenes  of  the  natural  world,  and  we  realise  more  and 
more  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  poet,  that 

God  made  the  country^  and  man  made  the  town. 

J.  BuRNEY  Yeo,  M.D. 
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WANTED— 
A  GOSPEL  FOR    THE  CENTURY. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  history 
was  hard  to  read.  But  such  is  not  the  time  in  which  we  live.  No 
Daniel  need  come  forth,  in  his  prophet's  garment,  to  tell  us  that  the 
Belshazzar's  feast  glorified  by  some  under  the  name  of  ^  modem  civi- 
lisation,' and  by  others  loathed  as  a  combination  of  luxury  and  sacri- 
lege, cannot  last.  *  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin '  has  been  written  against 
it  in  characters  of  flame  and  fire.     It  is  judged  and  found  wanting. 

The  whole  European  system  that  has  grown  up  since  the  French 
Revolution  has  the  air  of  an  interregnum.  It  seems  to  be  founded  on 
no  principle,  to  fulfil  no  aspiration.  It  inspires  confidence  neither  in 
the  Jew  money-lender,  nor  in  the  paralysed  and  bewildered  Liberal, 
nor  in  the  mocking  Conservative  who  uses  and  despises  it ;  neither  in 
the  English  Churchman,  who  knows  it  will  not  prevent  his  disesta- 
blishment, nor  in  the  Irish  landlord,  whom  it  has  sent — it  unwilling, 
him  unwilling — into  the  Land  Courts  for  his  reduced  rental.  It  appeals 
to  no  Gospel.  It  is  divided  from  the  past  by  the  great  gulf  of  1789. 
It  does  not  express  the  facts  of  the  present.  It  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  the  violent  see-saw  of  Parliamentary  majorities,  imder  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  called  statesmen,  but  who  will  probably, 
in  times  to  come,  be  known  as  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 

The  strong  man  armed,  whose  name  is  Prince  Bismarck,  keeps  his 
house  in  peace.  Yet,  when  we  look  steadily,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
smouldering  at  the  four  corners.  In  most  other  parts  of  Europe  can 
we  say,  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  governments  are  not  a  mixture  of 
imbecility  and  mediocrity,  resting  on  the  martial  law  of  conscription, 
and  confronted  by  a  heavy-laden  people,  discontented  workmen,  deca- 
dent upper  classes,  and  a  divided  Christendom?  It  is  an  age  of  con- 
fusion. The  social  organism,  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  fathers, 
is  deeply  decayed,  and  its  spirit  gone.  What  man  is  there  but  con- 
fesses in  private  that  great  and  unknown  changes  are  hanging  over  us? 
But  though  we  cannot  foretell  them  in  detail,  we  may  have  a  strong 
presentiment  of  the  direction  they  will  take.  The  present  state  of 
society  is  doomed  by  its  inherent  contradictions  to  pass  away.  That 
which  once  was — feudalism,  monarchism,  Whiggism — will  not  return. 
Reaction  is  the  dream  of  pious  souls  sitting  by  the  chimney-comer 
and  indulging  in  their  after-dinner  nap.  History  to  such  is  a  sealed 
volume,  else  they  might  learn  therein  that  the  past  never  comes  out 
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of  its  grave  as  it  went  down  thither.  We  shall  not  look  upon  the 
like  of  what  they  dream  again.  Restorations  do  not  really  happen ; 
and  Sancho  Panza  is  the  only  true  prophet  where  he  says,  *  Tell  me 
what  you  sowed  yesterday,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  reap 
to-morrow.'  Given  the  cause  we  may  anticipate  the  consequences. 
The  past  does  not  live  a  second  time ;  but  the  future  is  made  of  it. 
For  my  present  purpose,  I  will  call  the  seed  of  yesterday  science. 
The  harvest  of  to-morrow  which  it  promises  to  bring  forth  is  a  new 
social  order.  And  I  ask,  how  do  Christians  propose  to  welcome  that 
universal  change, — ^with  blessings  or  with  anathemas  ?  Ought  we  to 
continue  preaching  last  year's  sermons  when  a  new  era  is  about  to 
dawn  ?  And  what  are  those  elements  or  principles  of  the  Christian 
creed  which  will  carry  it  on  into  the  future  as  an  imperial  public  in- 
fluence, rather  than  as  a  private  opinion,  or  as  one  sect  among  many  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  express  my  meaning  as  clearly  as  possible. 
The  faith  we  Christians  have  inherited  is,  like  its  Object,  divine  and 
human.  It  has  prospects  out  of  this  world  into  the  infinite  Beyond, 
and  thus  far  is,  in  the  dialect  of  Kant,  transcendental.  But  as  an 
incarnation  of  truth  amongst  men,  it  makes  a  tabernacle  of  the  world 
we  see ;  it  lies  within  experience ;  it  is  of  the  present,  and  must  deal 
with  the  material.  Its  task  is  essentially  to  redeem,  raise  up,  inter- 
pret, and  transfigure  those  weak  and  needy  elements  out  of  which  the 
visible  scheme  of  things  is  framed.  A  religion  that  was  wholly 
transcendental  would  be  too  high  for  mankind.  Theism  itself,  like 
pure  oxygen,  is  the  breath  of  life,  yet  not  to  be  breathed  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  religion  which  was  merely  of  the  present,  bounded 
by  time  and  the  grave — such  as  moderns  have  invented  and  styled 
the  *Eeligion  of  Humanity' — would  furnish  neither  scope  nor 
aspiration  for  the  spirit  which  looks  through  matter  into  eternal 
realms  and  sighs  for  *  an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air.'  0  amare,  0  ire^ 
0  ad  Dewn  perveniref  cried  the  saints  of  old.  It  is  the  longing  of 
every  soul  of  man.  Mysticism,  you  will  say !  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  it 
is  a  mysticism  rising  out  of  experience  and  by  it  well  warranted.  Let 
Wordsworth  and  all  the  poets  bear  witness  that  it  is  not  mere  fancy. 

We  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  transcendental,  or  infinite,  to 
which  religion  points  the  way.  But  the  human  element  remains. 
If  there  is  (as  we  know  there  is)  a  Divine  Idea  contained  and  bodied 
forth  in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  none  the  less  is  there  a  Human 
Idea  which  it  is  the  hope  of  reason  to  attain  by  scientific  methods. 
That  idea,  dimly  discerned,  unceasingly  pursued,  has  given  a  law 
and  assigned  an  ever-widening  orbit  to  the  movement  which,  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day,  has  gone  on,  though  with  many  a 
check  and  through  strange  vicissitudes,  till  it  has  grown  into  the  power 
we  now  behold,  and  which  many  dread  as  an  emanation  from  the  pit. 
What  is  its  nature  ?  It  is  primarily  concerned  not  with  the  next 
world,  but  with  this ;  with  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow,  rather 
than  with  those  which  he  cannot  but  have  (and  which  religion 
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searches  out)  to  the  Canse  eternal  and  unseen.  The  end  to  be 
accomplished,  as  that  idea  becomes  real  in  time,  is  a  perfect  human 
civilisation,  or  Civitas  Hominis,  from  which  nothing  shall  be  lacking 
that  men  ought  to  possess  and  enjoy.  Not  only  comfort,  but  culture ; 
not  selfish  individual  interests,  but  sympathy  and  brotherhood ;  the 
increase  of  every  kind  of  finite  knowledge,  and  a  moraUty  founded  on 
the  common  nature  of  man — such  is  the  goal  of  that  high  emprise — 
an  inmiense  movement,  which  we  may  not  untruly  describe  as  civili- 
sation arriving  at  self-consciousness,  man  rising  up  to  subdue  and 
take  possession  of  the  earth  which  God  has  given  him,  and  convinced 
that  life,  even  on  this  side  of  the  tomb,  is  neither  a  dream  nor  a  sleep, 
but  is  worth  living.  Let  us  inquire,  should  this  in  any  measure  come 
to  pass.  How  is  such  a  world  of  thought,  passion,  and  energy  to  be 
annihilated?  What  could  be  gained  for  God  or  religion,  though  it 
were  brought  to  an  end,  as  some  would  desire  ?  Ended,  I  firmly 
believe,  that  movement  cannot  be ;  transformed  so  that  it  shall  blend 
with  a  larger  and  yet  holier — the  *  divine  concent '  in  which  all  things 
should  agree — it  may  be. 

So  to  transform  it  was  one  chief  problem  of  Christianity  firom  the 
moment  it  began  with  the  Renaissance.  But  the  time  was  unpro- 
pitious.  Sextus  the  Fourth  and  Leo  the  Tenth  might  sacrifice  to  a 
frivolous  humanism  the  duties  of  their  high  oflSce ;  but  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  saw  the  ideal  scope  of  the  culture  to  which  they 
paid  tribute.  They  were  unworthy  Vicars  of  Christ,  not  the  founders 
of  a  golden  age.  Luther,  trampling  humanity  under  foot,  condemned 
Aristotle  in  the  same  breath  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  looked  on  reason 
as  Satan's  handmaid,  or  something  worse,  and,  as  might  be  readily 
shown — ^from  the  pages  of  Professor  Janssen,  for  instance — ^retarded 
or  threw  back  the  civilisation  of  Germany  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
Reformation  was  essentially  a  protest  against  science  and  human  reason. 
It  was  the  work  of  theological  fanatics  where  it  did  not  proceed  firom 
a  reason  of  State ;  and  the  scholasticism  which  Luther  imagined  that 
he  had  scotched,  if  not  killed  outright,  was  revived  among  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  virulence  and  obstinacy  that  neither  Realist,  Conceptua- 
list,  nor  Nominalist  could  have  exceeded.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
count  that  three-fourths  of  the  sixteenth,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
seventeenth,  century  were  lost  to  mankind  in  firuitless  discussions  of 
which  not  a  single  one  has  been  settled  to  this  day.  The  positive 
sins  of  that  time  were  very  grievous.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the 
names  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  which  still  make  the  ears  of  churchmen 
tingle.  But  far  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  was  that  rage 
for  speculative  subtleties,  which  from  Alcala  to  Edinburgh  filled  the 
world  with  clamour,  degraded  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  an  argument 
for  sword-play  in  the  schools,  turned  the  pulpits  into  chairs  of 
polemic,  scandalised  the  peaceful,  and  terrified  the  simple  and  the 
weak  into  an  outward  and  soul-destroying  conformity.     In  vain  did 

'le  Popes  strive,  as  in  the  famous  congregations  De  Auxiliis,  to 
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bring  these  endless  disputes  to  an  issue  among  their  own  adherents. 
They  broadened  out,  or  were  transmuted  by  the  temper  of  the  times, 
from  school-controversies  into  quarrels  that  shook  kingdoms  and  ruined 
whole  nations.  Not  even  the  Thirty  Years'  War  could  silence  the 
shrieks  of  spiritual  combatants  who  for  ever  circling  round  in  a  maze 
of  logomachies,  of  ^fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  made 
schisms  within  a  schism,  and  rent  what  were  styled  the  rags  of 
Popery  to  shreds  and  tatters.  For  the  *  quick-sighted  Protestant 
eye,'  which  Milton  extols,  had  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  day 
of  science.  Calvin  and  Chemnitz,  Baius  and  Jansenius,  Sublapsa- 
rians,  Supralapsarians,  Ubiquitists,  Quietists,  Quesnellians — who 
but  a  professed  antiquarian  in  this  department  can  rehearse  the 
names  and  opinions  of  this  troop  of  shadows  ?  But  once  they  were 
alive  and  about ;  they  have  filled  libraries  from  floor  to  roof  with 
volumes  now  readable  by  no  human  creature ;  they  sat  in  kings' 
houses ;  they  directed  the  education  of  the  world.  And  when  they 
had  wrought  unspeakable  havoc,  they  flitted  beyond  Styx  and  Lethe, 
leaving  to  after-ages  a  Christendom  bleeding  almost  to  death,  and  a 
persecuted  or  despised  science  which  had  gone  its  own  way  regardless 
of  religious  txaditions.  As  far  as  in  these  men  lay,  the  Human  and 
the  Divine  Idea  had  been  made  deadly  foes. 

Thus  the  greatest  opportunity  offered  to  Christian  teachers  since 
Alaric  blew  his  trumpet  at  the  gates  of  Bome,  seemed  destined  to 
be  lost.  It  was  laid  upon  them,  if  they  would  but  see  it,  to  baptize 
this  springing  world  in  the  service  of  Christ.  An  empire,  co-exten- 
sive with  the  universe  of  matter,  lay  there  awaiting  its  conqueror. 
Compared  with  the  Benaissance  which  they  passed  by,  or  identified 
with  blank  Atheism  and  left  disdainfully  to  Epicurus,  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  an  episode,  a  backwater  in  the  stream  of  history.  Erasmus 
saw  beyond  Luther ;  Newton  the  astronomer  was  many  generations 
in  advance  of  Newton  the  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse.  When 
Pascal  gave  up  science  to  become  a  saint  of  Jansenism,  he  apostatised 
firom  the  revelation  which  the  Eternal  was  sending  down  upon  man- 
kind. Not  the  speculative  concord  of  grace  and  free-will — to  which, 
as  an  experience,  religion  testifies  every  day — but  the  problems  of 
government,  of  commerce,  of  a  rational,  well-balanced  human  society, 
were  to  fill  men's  minds  as  the  centuries  went  forward.  And  while 
religion  would  be  more  indispensable  than  ever,  syllogistic  dreams 
hanging  loose  from  fact  on  every  side,  were  sure  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
have  been,  forgotten. 

But  see  the  price  we  have  paid  for  wanton  theorising,  for  that 
^  insane  license  of  affirmation '  which  ran  riot  until  men  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  became  deists  and  free-thinkers  to  escape  its  fiiry. 
Divorced  from  spiritual  convictions,  science  has  advanced,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  It  has  multiplied  its  marvels,  which  elate  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Smiles  as  he  enlarges  on  them,  and  which  drive  Socialists  and 
Anarchists  to  assault  civilised  society  as  embodying  every  ill,  and  as 
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deifying  brute  force,  inhuman  canning,  and  the  power  of  wealth 
acquired  by  unrighteousness.  Heligion,  secluded  the  while  in  her 
cathedral  stalls,  may^^chant  lovely  anthems,  and  wear  copes  of  broi* 
dered  gold.  But  where  is  the  multitude  that  should  throng  nave  and 
aisles  ?  Outside,  I  say,  brawling,  drinking,  tearing  their  bread  from 
one  another,  working,  with  despair  in  their  hearts  the  while,  as  many 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  as  they  can  toil  and  live.  Are  we  sur* 
prised  that  they  find  no  salvation  in  the  name  of  Christ  ?  The  more 
is  the  pity,  I  say.  But  whose  sin  is  the  greater,  theirs  or  that  of  the 
sixteenth-century  Pharisee  and  his  successors  (for  they  have  not 
failed  down  to  the  year  we  Uve  in)  who  in  the  place  of  bread  bova, 
Heaven  gave  them  a  stone  ? 

It  is  idle  to  object  that  we  cannot  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds ;  that  Christianity  is  an  austere  doctrine,  and  bids  us  to  deny 
ourselves  and  not  to  enjoy  life.  I  know  that  when  Pius  the  Ninth  de- 
clared that  the  Eoman  Church  cannot  come  to  terms  with  *  progress 
and  the  new  civilisation,'  he  was  understood,  in  spite  of  the  context, 
as  condemning  all  progress  and  every  imaginable  civilisation.  But, 
however  the  case  may  be  with  other  Christians,  Catholics  cannot 
renounce  their  own  traditions.  Asceticism,  though  an  element  in 
her  teaching,  does  not  absorb  the  Church's  life.  Her  children  will 
never  forget  the  sublime  and  beautiful  pages  they  have  contributed 
to  the  story  of  the  past.  They  can  no  more  disown  their  BaflFaelle 
than  their  Francis  of  Assissi,  their  Benedict  and  Columbanus 
than  their  Louis  of  France  and  Stephen  of  Hungary.  To  them  be- 
long Palestrina  and  Haydn  and  Mozart,  brethren,  though  in  so 
diverse  a  sphere,  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Peter  Claver,  and  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle.  Nay,  the  severe  retreats  of  monasticism  were  not  un- 
civilised. The  Grande  Chartreuse  adds  a  beauty  to  the  wilderness. 
Citeaux  and  Yallombrosa  call  up  reminiscences  of  a  poetic  existence  to 
which  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  literature. 
Though  I  comprehend  the  thought  of  George  Sand,  when  she  declines 
to  accept  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  the  Genie  du  Chriatianisme  as 
representing  one  and  the  same  creed,  I  think  she  was  mistaken  on  the 
general  argument.  The  Catholic  Church,  drawing  its  origin  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  embracing  in  its  wide  circle  Greek  litera- 
ture, Boman  jurisprudence,  and  the  traditions  of  the  northern  races> 
cannot  easily  be  exhausted  in  a  formula.  And  only  those  who  are 
too  pedantic  to  be  quite  human  will  suppose  that,  if  the  genius  of 
Catholicism  be  ascetic,  it  cannot  be  poetical ;  if  contemplative,  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  life;  if  learned,  not  orthodox;  if 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  not  detached  from  the  vanities  of  time. 
Before  now,  Protestant  critics  have  charged  upon  us  sometimes  that 
we  set  up  an  unattainable  standard,  and  again  that  we  humour  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  fallen  man.  These  accusations,  which  may  be 
left  to  refute  one  another,  are  at  any  rate  good  evidence  that  the 
^artholic  discipline  is  not  simply  a  mystic  flight  towards  the  Unseen. 
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GyUisaiion  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  back  in  the  interests 
of  a  religious  ideal.  True  it  is,  that  what  is  primary  with  science  is 
secondary  with  religion,  as  it  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  But 
it  can  no  more  be  alleged  that  ignorance  and  barbarism,  as  such,  are  re- 
ligious, than  that  infidelity  and  licentious  morals,  as  such,  are  scientific. 

Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  in  asserting  that  human  beings  should 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  considering  that  the  Creator  of  them  is 
the  same,  and  that  He  pronounced  this  visible  frame  of  things  <  very 
good.'  Still  less  do  I  see  why  the  discipline  required  in  every  man 
if  he  would  be  moral,  to  refrain  himself  from  things  that  hurt  the 
soul,  should  be  incompatible  with  the  carrying  out  of  sound  political 
and  social  economy,  with  a  high  development  of  art,  or  with  the 
grandest  forms  of  poetry.  I  admit,  and  more  than  admit,  for  I  feel 
it  deeply,  that  religion  cannot  be  at  one  with  luxurious  living ;  that 
a  world  represented  by  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and  New  York  (if  we 
may  trust  those  who  know  them  well)  is  pretty  much  the  antithesis 
of  all  that  the  Gospel  teaches.  But  am  1  going  to  allow  that  science 
or  civilisation  is  embodied  as  it  ought  to  be  in  such  modem  forms  ? 
By  no  means.  Pleasure  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  it  may  be 
perfectly  innocent.  But  when  it  becomes  its  own  end  and  excludes 
the  notion  of  duty,  it  ceases  to  be  moral,  for  it  is  no  longer  what  a 
human  feeling  ought  to  be.  On  the  same  principle  a  pleasure-seek- 
ing civilisation  stands  condemned.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  in  its 
own  defence  when  religion  declares  it  morally  base,  and  social  science 
points  to  the  seeds  of  death  which  it  carries  within  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  society  must  undergo  a  transformation  or 
perish.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  every  thoughtful  observer  must 
wish  religion  would  take  up  the  far-reaching  problem  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth ;  the  relation  of  physical  science  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  masses ;  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  property ;  the  claims  of  the 
individual  to  be  trained  for  his  place  in  life  and  recompensed  by  a 
secure  old  age  for  the  toils  of  his  years  of  strength  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  question  of  national  civilisation  on  its  human  and  social  side. 
I  cannot  say  too  emphatically  that  it  seems  to  me  this  thing  has  not 
been  done ;  is  yet  without  a  place  in  our  books  of  theology,  to  speak 
of;  and  requires  doing  in  all  manner  of  ways.  If  anybody  thinks  it 
an  easy  matter,  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  few  pages  of  the  treatise  De 
C(yntraciihu8j  or  healed  by  general  remarks,  however  excellent,  on 
the  good  of  poverty  and  the  evil  of  riches,  I  believe  that  man  to  be 
profoundly  mistaken.  To  find  the  solution  will  task  the  energy  and 
make  severe  demands  on  the  goodwill  of  our  best  teachers ;  nor  will 
they  find  it  at  all  unless,  while  keeping  one  eye  on  their  books,  they 
keep  the  other  on  things  as  they  are  outside  the  books.  For  all  the 
sciences  are  now  fast  resolving  themselves  into  one — the  Social  Science. 
And  all  the  problems  are  resolving  themselves  even  faster  into  one — 
the  Social  problem.  Do  you  tell  me  it  is  at  bottom  religious  ?  I 
say  sOy  too.    But  the  terms  of  its  solution  and  the  matter  ^about 
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which  it  is  concerned  are  primarily  not  religious,  but  of  the  present 
world  and  its  welfare.  When  our  Lord  said,  *  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to  you,* 
He  certainly  did  not  mean,  *  and  all  these  things  shall  be  denied  to 
you,  the  workers  that  have  produced  them  by  your  own  hard  laboiu*.' 
WTio  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  question  of  the  time  ?  and  how  is  it 
to  be  peaceably  solved  if  religious  men  will  not  view  it  in  the  light  of 
their  religion  ? 

It  used  to  be  said,  *A11  roads  lead  to  Eome.'    It  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  fact  that  all  problems,  even  those  which  might  seem 
purely  scientific,  lead  to  Socialism.  I  am  not  concerned  at  present  with 
the  definition  of  that  much-abused  term.     Enough  that  it  indicates 
the  whereabouts  of  the  malady  from  which  civilised  mankind  are  suffer- 
ing.    Let  us  call  it  *  labour  and  capital,'  *  the  distribution  of  wealth,' 
<  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,'  or  what  we  please — ^by  any 
name  it  will  be  as  terrible, — only  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  one 
great  business  of  religious  men,  if  they  hope  in  the  future  of  their 
creed  as  an  imperial  influence,  to  take  it  now  in  hand.     Science, 
moving  along  its  own  path,  as  I  must  repeat,  has  brought  mankind 
face  to  face  with  it.     Had  that  science  been  applied  to  life,  as  it 
might  have  been,  on  recognised  Christian  principles,  that  problem 
would  have  received  its  solution,  in  the  main,  before  to-day.     But 
Christians  were  indulging  in  speculations  which  but  remotely  con- 
cerned their  creed  when  science  took  its  first  adventurous  flight ; 
and  Christianity  had  to  disentangle  itself  from  the  anden  rSgime 
in  one  part  of  Europe,  or  was  a  corrupt  and  sleepy  establishment  in 
most  others,  when  commerce  and  inventive  industry  were  calling 
into  existence  the  huge  black  cities  and  the  millions  of  machine- 
made  *  proletariate '  which  give  us  the  factors  of  this  awful  question. 
The  season  went  by ;  the  Sibyl  burnt  her  sacred  books  one  after  the 
other,  but  the  fewer  she  had  left  the  more  she  increased  her  price. 
And  now  the  chief  hindrances  to  anarchy  in  Europe  seem  to  be  monar- 
chical institutions  resting  on  feeble  and  fading  traditions  of  loyalty ; 
municipalities  burdened  with  debt,  often  corrupt,  and  in  very  few 
cases  equal  to  the  task  of  enlightened  self-government ;  the  army 
recruited  by  conscription;  and  the  Church.     It  is  not  impossible 
that  monarchies,  municipalities,  and  armies  will  find  themselves  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  onset  of  Socialism  in  its  many  forms.     Given 
universal  education,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  principle  of  sub- 
mission to  authority,  which  has  been  received  hitherto  on  custom,  will 
lose  nit  her  than  gain  in  power.     For  you  will  have  to  persuade  the 
educated  *  proletariate  '  that  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of 
their  masters,  and  that  is  a  hard  saying.   Education  will  give  weight 
and  edge  to  the  problem,  while  redistributing  the  intellectual  forces 
of  the  world  on  a  plan  by  no  means  favourable  to  those  in  possession. 
And  the  millions  upon  millions  as  they  come  to  read  and  write,  and 
^^^  dually  to  think  for  themselves,  will  ask  the  Christian  religion 
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what  view  it  takes  of  their  interests,  and  what  are  the  laws  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  which  the  Gospel  sanctions, 
what  are  those  which  it  rejects  and  condemns.  It  will  be  an  evil  day 
for  mankind  if  Christians  do  not  see  their  way  clearly  to  an  answer. 

Those  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  creed,  its  aspirations 
and  its  divine  poetry,  are  the  most  precious  inheritance  that  the  past 
has  bequeathed,  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  fierce  theological 
polemics  which  have  filled  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  inteiTupted — ^nay,  more,  have  profoundly  discouraged — ^the 
'  controversy  of  reconciliation,'  with  which  are  associated  such  names 
as  Chateaubriand,  Schlegel,  Mohler,  Newman,  Lacordaire,  Montalem- 
bert,  Ozanam,  Balmes,  and  the  remarkable  school  of  historians  and 
philosophers  dating  from  the  times  of  Schelling  and  Baader  at 
Mxmich.  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  that  Bevelation  with  its  dogmas 
seemed  to  them  a  small  thing.  But  their  belief  was  that  Christ,  in 
taking  human  nature,  had  redeemed  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul, 
here  and  hereafter ;  that,  in  founding  a  kingdom  on  earth,  it  was 
His  will  to  make  all  things  new.  They  perceived,  as  the  apologists 
of  an  earlier  age  did  not,  that  to  argue  about  particular  dogmas — ^nay, 
about  the  dogmatic  creed  itself — was  not  the  task  laid  upon  them, 
that  they  must  reverse  the  method  of  dispute,  and  proceed,  not  from 
cause  to  effect,  but  from  effect  to  cause.  Instead  of  proving  that 
Christianity  demanded  our  allegiance  because  it  came  from  Crod,  they 
undertook  to  show  that  it  came  from  God  because  it  held  and  made 
possible  all  manner  of  good  for  the  sons  of  men.  It  was  a  divine 
religion,  they  repeatedly  urged,  because  it  was  perfectly  human,  as 
human  nature  is  at  its  best  and  noblest,  in  the  Divine  Exemplar. 

That  argument  they  were  never  weary  of  applying  to  the  past, 
and  its  truth  has  been  recognised  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters, 
by  Carlyle  as  by  Mr.  Buskin,  by  the  Socialists  in  their  historical  retro- 
spects, and  almost  with  exaggeration  by  the  disciples  of  Auguste  Comte. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  a  mere  coinage  of  the  Catholic  brain. 
But  it  needs  to  be  applied  now  to  the  present  and  the  future.  I  am 
quite  alive  to  the  objection  which  a  Socialist  may  raise,  if  he  chances 
to  read  these  lines.  He  will  say,  *  We  do  not  want  our  schemes  to 
be  exploUed  by  Catholicism,  or  by  any  other  form  of  Christianity.' 
But  I  do  not  dream  of  exploiting  his  schemes.  The  Socialist  propa- 
ganda, fervent  and  unremitting  as  it  may  be,  appears  in  my  eyes  to 
be  not  much  more  than  a  symptom,  or  at  most  an  instrument,  of 
the  new  phase  into  which  humanity  is  passing.  Economic  laws  are 
not  the  whole  ;  they  are  the  basis,  not  the  summit,  of  man's  exist- 
ence. I  cannot  believe  that  a  purely  secular  religion,  such  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  preaches  in  his  prose  dialect  and  George  Eliot  prophesied 
of  in  loftier  strains,  will  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  heart  or  intel- 
lect of  men.  It  may  have  its  day ;  but,  in  due  course,  it  will  cease 
to  be.  We  are  bom  for  higher  things  than  even  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number.     And  the  only  lastiog  religion  of 
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humanity,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  which  rests  on  a  foundation 

deeper  than  phenomena.    We  are  akin  to   the  eternal  and  the  in- 

jGnite,  rov  yap  koI  yivos  ia-fiivy  said  St.  Paul ;  nor  are  these  simply  dead 

attributes  assignable  to  matter,  or  to  the  void  inane.    Life  calleth 

unto  life,  abyasiua  abyaaum  invocaU    A  merely  human  Christ — the 

Son  of  Man,  but  in  no  transcendental  sense  the  Son  of  God — will  not 

save  us.    Eternity  must  come  down  into  time  and  redeem  it ;  the 

millennium  is  a  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  it  is  no  Lubberland, 

to  use  Carlyle's  indignant  phrase.     Goethe,  in  the  most  significant 

passage  he  ever  wrote,  has  described  the  *  threefold  reverence ' — we 

might  call  it  adoration — in  which  the  true  religion  must  be  founded 

— ^reverence  for  things  above,  which  is  the  heathen  or  natural 

reUgion ;  for  things  about  us,  which  is  philosophy ;  and  for  things 

beneath  us,  which  is  the  religion  of  sorrow,  of  redemption,  and,  in  a 

sense  peculiar  to  itself,  of  Christianity.    This  Credo  of  Redemption, 

to  be  realised  here  and  now,  in  spite  of  the  sweating-dens  and  the 

gambling  money-marts  of  London  and  the  other  world-cities — how 

many  are  there  that  understand  it  ?    Take  only  that  one  article, 

divine  poverty^-detachment  of  the  individual  from  riches,  use  of  them 

for  the  community,  for  the  brotherhood,  simplicity  of  private  life,  and 

the  enjoyment  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  common.    That,  and 

much  more,  we  should  see,  if  we  were  not  blind  as  buzzards,  in  the 

New  Testament  to  which  we  listen,  languidly  or  not  at  all,  in  church 

on  Sunday.     What  right  has  a  believer  in  Christ  to  live  luxuriously 

while  his  brethren  are  starving  on  an  unjust  wage  ?    But  he  pleads 

the  interests  of  art  and  civilisation,  which  he  falsely,  not  to  say 

criminally,  pretends  that  his  self-indulgence  subserves.     Let  him, 

then,  I  say  in  the  name  of  Christ,  take  art  and  civilisation  to  the 

savages,  who  are  waiting  for  such  a  renaissance  all  over  the  land. 

Let  him  humanise  and  socialise  his  riches,  and  then  the  next  time 

he  hears  in  church  that  Gospel  of  the  Beatitudes,  he  will  understand 

what  it  means,  and  not  be  ashamed  or  dismayed.    The  Sermon  on 

the  Mount  was  not  preached  in  a  monastery ;  it  was  addressed  to 

mankind.     It  does  not  condemn  civilisation,  which  has  grown  more 

perfect  chiefly  by  laying  to  heart  some  of  its  precepts.     But  it  most 

unequivocally  does  condemn  an  exclusive  society,  the  doors  of  which 

open  but  to  golden  keys,  while  the  multitude  of  God's  children  are 

toiling  in  hunger  and  cold  outside  for  their  masters. 

<  Perhaps  the  day  may  come,'  it  has  been  said,  ^  when  all  forms  of 
government  except  the  despotic  will  seem  matters  of  indifference, 
and  men  will  hold  simply  by  the  moral  and  religious  laws,  which  are 
the  lasting  foundation  of  society  and  the  true  human  government. 
These  words  are  taken  from  no  anarchist,  but  from  the  author  of  the 
O&nieduChTiatianisme.^  They  point  to  a  far  distant  ideal.  Yet  there 
is  in  them  a  suggestion  of  better  schemes  than  Socialist  or  Anarchist 
has  lighted  upon.     What  if,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  we  set  ourselves 

>  Livre  vi.  o.  13,  p.  276. 
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to  tliink  out, — ^and  the  surest  way  of  all,  to  work  out, — the  relation 
in  which  a  present  Christ  (as  we  believe  Him  to  be)  does  in  fact  stand  \ 
to  political  economy,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  of 
labour  ?  What  if  we  threw  aside  some  of  our  musty  books — ^which 
we  keep  on  our  shelves  without  always  reading  them — and  took  up 
these  problems  of  to-day,  as,  in  God's  sight,  resolved  to  find  a  way 
out  of  them  ?  Did  Christ  make  a  covenant  with  the  middle  class 
that  we  should  fear  to  infringe  on  its  prerogatives  ?  Or  is  Capitalism 
a  thirteenth  article  of  the  creed  ?  In  more  than  one  age  and  clime, 
the  priest  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilisation.  He  is  still  to  be  found, 
poor  almost  as  those  amongst  whom  he  labours,  in  the  dark  places 
down  to  which  the  *  law  of  supply  and  demand '  has  thrust  the  wage- 
earning  population.  But  there  is  a  question  with  which  he  has  yet  to 
grapple — the  cause  of  all  this  accumulated,  heart-breaking  misery. 
It  is  an  evil  that  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  this, — Christian 
preachers  talk  of  the  dead  Christ  in  their  pulpits  and  forget  that  He  is 
living.  They  see  men  thronging  luxurious  banquets,  and  they  fear  to 
remind  them  of  the  anathema  pronounced  against  their  swallowing 
down  the  lives  and  substance  of  the  worker.  Is  there  a  greater  sin 
than  to  murder  men  by  slow  starvation  ?  The  rich  non-producer — be 
he  Jew,  Catholic,  or  infidel — dyes  his  hands  in  that  sin  every  day  he 
lives.  He  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  which  calls  itself  the  social 
order.  What  if  we  told  him  seriously,  told  ourselves  first  of  all,  that 
there  is  no  geniune  social  order  save  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  into 
which  the  idle  rich  cannot  enter  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  Dives, 
who  does  nothing  but  lounge  at  the  clubs  and  spend  thousands  on 
his  enjoyment,  is  not  without  his  uses ;  that  he  points  to  the  rewards 
of  toiling  ambition.  I  ask  in  reply.  What  place  is  there  for  Dives  in  ' 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Do  we  find  in  him,  or  the  system  to  which 
he  belongs,  aught  of  that  threefold  reverence  which,  to  Goethe's 
mind,  made  the  sum  of  possible  religions?  His  attitude  towards 
things  above  is  Agnosticism ;  towards  things  around  him  scepticism  ; 
towards  things  beneath  him  cynicism.  Cynically  he  buys  (with 
money  not  earned  by  him)  the  labour  of  the  working-man's  son,  the 
purity  of  the  working-man's  daughter.  *Yes,'  be  may  answer 
me,  *  it  is  a  free  bargain ;  both  are  willing  to  sell.'  When  he 
has  wrought  his  will  upon  them,  he  flings  the  son  to  the  workhouse, 
the  daughter  to  the  streets  or  the  hospital.  Let  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  Christians,  ponder  these  things.  They 
say  they  believe  in  a  living  Christ.  When  will  they  open  their  eyes  and 
judge  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  place  in  it,  as  He  did  the 
first  ?  Or  will  they  rather  imitate  their  high  rulers  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  neglect  or  persecute  social  science,  in  like  manner  as 
these  did  physical,  putting  under  a  ban  the  interpreters  of  God's 
visible  world  ? 

William  Barry. 
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THE  DEADLY  WILD  BEASTS  OF  INDIA. 


In  this  paper,  and  in  that  which  will  follow,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  destractive  wild  animals  and  venomous  snakes  of 
British  India,  with  an  account  of  the  mortality  caused  by  them 
among  men  and  domestic  animals  throughout  those  provinces  which 
have  furnished  the  necessary  statistical  information.  I  shall  describe 
also  the  measures  in  force  for  abating  the  evil,  and  offer  suggestions 
for  rendering  them  more  effective.  The  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  official  returns  of  deaths  caused  by  wild  animals  and  venomous 
snakes  vary  in  different  districts,  but  the  figures  generally,  if  they 
err,  rather  understate  than  exaggerate  the  evil,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  reported  deaths  falls  short  of  the  actual 
reality.  The  loss  of  life  is  indeed  so  startling  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  yearly  deaths  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  human  beings  and  fifty-five  thousand  head  of  domestic 
animals  occur  is  one  of  no  slight  interest. 

The  following  provinces  are  those  from  which  detailed  reports 
have  been  obtained:  Bengal,  Assam,  Lower  Burmah,  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts,  Coorg,  Madras,  Bangalore,  Bombay,  Ajmere 
and  Merwara  districts,  altogether  representing  a  population  of 
199,043,492.  On  the  other  hand,  Kashmir,  Rajpootana,  Hyderabad, 
Central  Indian  agency,  and  Bundelkund,  Baroda,  Mysore,  Munipore, 
and  the  Native  States  under  the  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Madras 
Governments,  and  under  the  North- West  and  Central  Provinces, 
with  a  population  of  56,604,371,  are  not  included.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  only  a  part,  though  a  great  part,  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
is  represented,  and  only  about  seven-ninths  of  the  whole  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  255,647,863.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  returns,  with  similar  results,  might  be  furnished  by  the 
unregistered  provinces. 

This  yearly  loss  of  life  suggests  the  question  whether  more  effec- 
tive measures  might  not  be  devised  for  diminishing  it.  Much  has 
been  done  towards  mitigating  the  evil,  but  the  results  are  not  satis- 
factory, for  the  destruction  of  life  still  goes  on  at  an  almost  unabated, 
and  at  what  has  been  fitly  called  *  an  appalling  rate.' 

The  Government  returns  for  the  last  eight  years,  i.e..  1880  to 
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1887,  show  that  the  numbers  of  persons  killed  by  wild  animals 
yearly  fluctuate  between  2,840  and  2,618,  showing  that  the  cause 
remains  as  active  as  ever,  whilst  the  preventive  measures  are  still 
unequal  to  cope  with  it.  With  regard  to  snakes,  as  I  shall  show,  the 
number  of  deaths  is  rather  on  the  increase,  being  19,150  in  1880, 
against  22,134  in  1886,  and  19,740  in  1887,  In  the  year  1887,  the 
last  of  which  the  records  have  been  received,  2,618  persons  and 
61,021  head  of  domestic  animals  perished  by  wild  beasts,  not 
mdvdvng  snakes^  and  the  deaths  were  due  to  the  following 
animals:  tigers  killed  1,063  persons  and  27,517  head  of  cattle; 
leopards,  210  persons  and  24,161  cattle ;  bears,  126  persons  and  315 
cattle;  wolves,  177  persons  and  4,087  cattle;  hysBnas,  17  persons 
and  2,748  cattle ;  elephants,  56  persons  and  4  cattle ;  whilst  *  other 
animals,'  including  jackals,  buffaloes,  boars,  crocodiles,  &c.,  are 
charged  with  the  destruction  of  969  persons  and  2,165  cattle,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  numbers  for  the  previous  years,  since  1880, 
closely  correspond. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  rewards  in  1887  was  Rs.  165,423.  Of 
this,  Rs.  37,912  were  paid  for  snakes,  leaving  a  charge  of  Rs.  127,511 
for  the  wild  animals. 

In  describing  the  noxious  wild  animals,  I  shall  include  only  those 
which  destroy  human  life. 

As  most  destructive,  I  begin  with  the  Felidae,  which  are  numer- 
ously represented  in  India.  First,  in  size,  strength,  and  ferocity, 
is  the  tiger,  Fdis  tigria ;  it  is  confined  entirely  to  Asia,  and  is 
most  common  in  India.  The  general  appearance  of  the  animal  is 
so  familiar  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  describe  it ;  its  figure 
denotes  great  strength  and  agility ;  the  elongated,  compressed  body, 
the  muscular  limbs  armed  with  sharp,  retractile  claws,  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  neck,  arm,  and  shoulder,  and  formidable  fangs 
proclaim  it  to  be  a  creature  well  fitted  to  wage  war  against  all  others. 

Hearing  and  vision  are  acute,  but  scent  is  comparatively  defective. 
The  pupil  is  round,  differing  from  that  of  some  other  cats,  which  is 
vertical.  The  tapetum  lucidwmy  of  a  greenish  hue,  is  often  well  seen 
in  the  angry  tiger  when  about  to  charge.  Tactile  sensibility  is  acute, 
especially  in  the  so-called  whiskers.  Each  hair  is  extremely  sensitive 
at  its  root,  and  is  movable  by  muscular  fibres  which  surround  the  hair- 
bulb  ;  these  tactile  organs  are  used  as  feelers. 

The  muscular  development  is  enormous.  The  tiger  can  not  only 
strike  down  a  cow  with  a  blow  of  his  forearm  and  hold  it  with  his 
fangs,  but  can  raise  it  from  the  ground  and  drag  or  carry  it  to  his 
hdr,  where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure.  There  are  five  claws  on  each 
fore,  and  four  on  each  hind  foot.  The  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
moved  is  peculiar ;  the  claw  and  the  phalanx  into  which  it  is  fitted 
are  kept  in  the  retracted  position  by  an  elastic  ligament,  and  are 
unsheathed  and  extended  by  the  flexor  tendons  which  oppose  it;  the 
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claw  and  its  phalanx  when  reizacted  lie  obliqaely  by  the  sde  of  the 
seoond  phalanx.  By  this  arrangement  they  are  kept  out  of  the  wmy 
during  ordinary  progiessiony  and  not  worn  or  blunted  by  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Natives  of  India  speak  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  tiger,  but  there  is 
really  only  one  species,  though  there  are  varieties  of  it ;  some  are 
longer  and  lighter,  others  shorter  and  more  bulky.  The  ground 
colour  is  of  a  rufous  or  tawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral 
surfisM^.  This  is  varied  by  vertical,  black  stripes,  ovals  at  brindliDgs  ; 
on  the  &ce  and  back  of  the  ear  the  white  markings  are  veiy  conspicn- 
ous.  The  depth  of  colour  varies  according  to  the  age,  locality,  con- 
dition, and  climate ;  the  young  are  more  dusky  than  the  old,  and  forest 
tigers  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  those  of  more  open  localities.  The 
tigers  of  China  and  the  northern  regions  have  long  and  silky  hair, 
sometimes  of  a  very  light  shade,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  the 
colour  harmonises  generally  with  the  jungle  and  cover  which  the 
tiger  frequents. 

The  tiger  attains  its  greatest  size  in  the  jungles  of  India.  Blyth 
says  truly  that  the  largest  tiger  exceeds  in  size  the  largest  lion.  The 
statements  as  to  length  are  conflicting  and  sometimes  exaggerated  ; 
errors  arising  from  measarements  of  the  skin  being  taken  after  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  body  and  undergone  stretching.  The  animal 
should  be  measured  from  the  nose  along  the  spine  as  he  lies  dead 
where  he  fell ;  one  that  is  ten  feet  by  this  measurement  is  large,  and 
the  full-grown  males  seldom  exceed  this,  though  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  occasionally  attain  to  a  greater  length.  I  have  been  present 
at  the  death  of  tigers  10  feet  8  inches  and  10  feet  6  inches,  accu- 
rately measured  where  they  fell,  and  there  are  examples  on  record 
where  the  length  exceeded  twelve  feet,  so  that,  whilst  fully  agreeing 
with  Jerdon  and  others  that  the  average  size  of  the  male  tiger  is 
from  nine  feet  to  nine  and  a-half  or  ten  feet,  I  am  able  to  assert, 
from  indisputable  evidence,  that  they  do  sometimes  attain  the  length 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  or  even  two  or  three  inches  more.  The 
tigress  seldom  exceeds  nine  feet,  the  average  being  between  eight 
feet  and  eight  and  a-half  feet,  or  occasionally  nine  feet,  and  perh^is 
in  exoeptioual  cases  even  up  to  ten  feet.  I  find  that  the  average  of 
twenty-six  tigers  and  twenty-one  tigresses  measured  by  myself  on  the 
ground  where  they  fell  was : — 


'26  Tigers. 

21  Tignnes. 

Maximom         .        .    10  ft  8  in. 

Maximum        •        .      9  ft.  0   in. 

Miniomm          .        .      8  „  0    „ 

Afinimnm         .        .      6  „  6     „ 

Average  of  26.        .      0  „  2i  „ 

I       Average  of  21.        .      8  „  2J  „ 

The  tigress  is  smaller ;  the  head,  neck,  and  body  are  finer  and  lighter ; 
she  is  more  active,  and,  especially  when  accompanied  by  her  young, 
more  aggressive  than  the  tiger. 

The  tiger  has  many  synonyms.    In  Bengal  he  is  Bagh,  fem. 
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Bagbni;  in  the  North- West  he  is  Sher,  fern.  Sherni;  in  Central 
India,  Nahor ;  in  Tamnl,  Pali ;  in  Ganarese,  Huli ;  in  Malabar,  Pa- 
rampnli ;  in  Bhotan,  Takh ;  in  China,  Lau-chu.  He  is  the  rlypc?  of 
Greek  and  Tigris  of  Latin  authors,  and  figured  in  the  Colosseum  and 
other  Boman  amphitheatres :  ancient  mosaics  depict  him  devouring 
his  prey.  Pliny  says  the  tiger  is  produced  in  Hyrcania  and  India ; 
he  alludes  to  its  great  swiftness  and  its  fondness  for  its  young,  and 
remarks  that  Augustus  was  the  first  who  showed  a  tigress  in  Some, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  showed  five  tigers,  whilst  Suetonius  also  speaks  of  tigers 
exhibited  by  Augustus.  Dion  says  that  the  tigers  first  seen  by  the 
Bomans  and  Greeks  were  sent  by  the  Indians  when  sueing  for  peace 
from  Augustus.  Other  Emperors  also  exhibited  tigers  in  the  circus 
and  in  triumphal  processions,  which  were  probably  brought  from 
Hyrcania  and  from  India.  Tigers  are  seldom  now,  I  believe,  seen  west 
of  the  Indus. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  confined  to  Asia ;  from  Ararat  and 
Caucasus  on  the  west,  it  extends  to  Saghalien  on  the  east ;  and  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  as  high  as  6,000  feet  or  8,000  feet. 
It  is  found  in  Georgia,  north  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh,  Bokhara,  Persia 
(Hyrcania),  on  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  where,  says  Blytb,  it  troubled 
the  Bussian  surveyors  in  mid-winter ;  as  far  north  as  the  Obi,  and 
in  the  deserts  which  separate  China  from  Siberia,  on  the  Irtish  and 
in  the  Altai  regions ;  in  China,  Siam,  Burmah,  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Singapore,  Java,  Sumatra,  perhaps  in  other  islands,  but  not  in  Ceylon, 
Borneo,  Tibet,  Afghanistan,  BeloochistaD,  Lower  Sind,  or  Cutch; 
it  is  rare  in  Upper  Sind  and  the  western  part  of  the  Punjab  ;  but 
is  found  pretty  generally  throughout  the  rest  of  India,  especially  in 
large  tracts  of  forest  or  grass  jungle.  In  some  places  it  is  becoming 
rare,  though  the  numbers  are  still  sufficient  to  cause  serious  loss  of 
life.  It  is  also  found  among  the  hills  and  rocky  country  of  Central 
and  Southern  India,  and  localities  remote  from  population  and  culti- 
vation are  most  frequented ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  the  tiger 
visits  cleared  and  cultivated  places,  and  becomes  the  dread  of  the 
villagers,  who  are  in  constant  fear  for  their  own  or  their  cattle's  lives. 
During  the  cold  and  wet  seasons,  he  is  restless,  wandering  from  place 
to  place  with  no  fixed  abode,  though  keeping  within  a  certain  range  of 
country.  In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  he  is  more  restricted 
in  his  movements,  the  grass  jungle  having  been  burned  to  a  great 
extent  and  the  water  dried  up,  leaving  only  swamps  and  pools.  The 
shelter  becomes  less  extensive,  and  with  the  increasing  heat  he  be- 
comes less  inclined  for  exertion ;  he  now  seeks  the  patches  of  grass  or 
other  shelter  on  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  in  the  swamps,  where, 
lying  at  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  steals  out  at  night  in 
search  of  prey,  and  it  is  during  these  months  that  he  is  often  hunted 
and  destroyed,  either  from  elephants,  machans,  or  on  foot. 
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The  haunts  of  the  tiger  are  often  near  villages  or  cattle-grazing 
stations,  where  much  damage  is  done,  for  he  will  kill  a  cow  every 
second  or  third  day.  In  some  cases  he  takes  to  man-eating,  and  will 
depopulate  a  village  by  killing  some  and  jfrightening  others.  When 
cattle  are  not  to  be  had,  tigers  subsist  largely  on  deer  or  wild  pigs ; 
but  they  probably  prefer  cattle,  as  furnishing  a  better  meal  and 
being  easier  to  kill,  for  the  Indian  cattle  are  at  the  best  but  feeble 
and  half-starved  creatures.  The  smaller  buffaloes  are  also  easily 
disposed  of,  but  the  full-grown  bulls  are  formidable  antagonists,  and 
often  beat  off  the  tiger,  and  have  been  known  to  wound  him  mortally. 
The  wild  boar  is  also  a  dangerous  object  of  attack,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  it  is  said,  foils  its  enemy ;  but  the  ordinary  wild  pig  falls  an 
easy  victim,  and  is  favourite  food.  In  districts  like  the  Sunderbunds, 
where  the  jungles  are  left  almost  entirely  to  wild  animals,  the  tigers, 
deer,  and  pigs  are  in  such  numbers  as  to  proportionate  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  and  vice  versa. 

Cattle  and  buffaloes  especially  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  the  proximity  of  a  tiger,  and  will  form  into  a  phalanx  or 
circle,  the  bulls  outside,  to  resist  the  attack,  when  they  will  also  pro- 
tect the  herdsman,  who  takes  shelter  within  the  compact  body  which 
faces  the  tiger.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attack  is  generally  de- 
ferred until  some  member  of  the  herd  is  caught  straggling  and  struck 
down ;  but  even  then  the  others  have  been  known  to  charge,  and 
drive  the  tiger  off  the  wounded  comrade.  In  times  of  scarcity  tigers 
have  been  known  to  eat  each  other,  or  carrion  not  killed  by  them- 
selves ;  small  animals,  frogs,  and  even  fish  and  insects,  are  then  not 
despised ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  where  a  tiger  was  killed  in  a  state 
of  extreme  emaciation,  with  a  porcupine's  quill  impacted  in  his 
gullet.  The  tiger  and  the  tigress,  too,  sometimes  eat  their  own 
young :  when  she  brings  forth  in  captivity  this  is  likely  to  happen, 
but  probably  from  a  perverted  instinct  rather  than  from  stress  of 
hunger. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  tiger  has  tasted  human  flesh  he 
prefers  it  to  other  food.  I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  when  he  has  overcome  the  natural  dread  of  the  human 
form  he  readily  kills  men,  and  becomes  the  terror  of  a  whole  district. 
At  Nyneetal  a  tiger  prowled  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles,  and  for 
three  years  killed,  on  an  average,  eighty  men  per  annum.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  road  is  closed  for  weeks  by  a  single  tiger ;  not 
only  pedestrians,  but  even  those  travelling  in  bullock  carts,  are 
attacked  and  carried  off;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  with  what  apathy 
the  danger  is  sometimes  regarded,  for  natives  will  carry  on  their  usual 
avocations  as  herdsmen  or  woodcutters,  close  to  the  cover  in  which 
the  tiger  is  concealed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  often  not  pass 
along  a  certain  road  or  path  without  tom-toms  or  torches  to  scare 
the  tiger^away,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  beaters  will  readily  go  on 
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foot  and  beat  him  out,  though  should  he  break  back,  he  is  pretty 
certain  to  strike  some  one  down,  inflicting  a  dangerous,  often  a 
mortal  wound,  but  is  less  likely  to  do  this  if  unwounded.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  herdsmen  who  were  willing  to  accompany  you  on 
foot  to  the  jungle  in  which  the  tiger  was  lying,  but  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  mount  an  elephant  for  that  purpose. 

Hindoos  especially  hold  the  tiger  in  superstitious  awe ;  many 
would  not  kill  him  if  they  could,  nor  are  they  always  willing  to  show 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  even  when  he  has  been  killing  their  com- 
rades or  their  cattle,  from  fear  that  he  may  haunt  them  or  do  them 
mischief  even  after  he  is  dead.  Some  they  regard  as  the  abode  of  a 
spirit  with  unlimited  power  of  mischief.  In  certain  districts  they  will 
not  pronounce  his  name,  but  speak  of  him  as  gidhur  (jackal)  or 
janwar  (beast),  or  refuse  to  name  him  even  indirectly.  They  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  wolf;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  glad  that 
others  should  destroy  him,  and  make  great  rejoicing  when  he  is 
kUled.  All  sorts  of  powers  are  ascribed  to  portions  of  the  tiger  after 
death ;  the  fangs,  the  claws,  the  whiskers  are  potent  charms,  medi- 
cines, love  philters,  or  prophylactics  against  the  evil  eye,  magic, 
disease,  or  death.  The  fat  is  in  great  demand  for  rheumatism  and  other 
ailments ;  the  heart  and  flesh  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  invigorating 
remedies,  giving  strength  and  courage  to  those  who  eat  them.  The 
whiskers  are  supposed  to  possess,  amongst  other  powers,  that  of  being 
a  alow  poison  when  taken  with  the  food,  and  the  rudimentary  clavicles 
are  also  much  valued.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  skin  of  a  tiger 
with  claws  and  whiskers  intact ;  the  natives  will  steal  them  if  pos- 
sible, and  I  have  known  them  carried  off  when  the  dead  tiger  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  sentry.  They  also  entertain  the 
delusion  that  a  tiger  gets  a  new  lobe  to  his  liver  every  year. 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  tiger  are  of  a  poisonous  character.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  teeth  and  claws  may  be  contaminated  by  septic  matter, 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  real  fact  is  that 
the  wounds  are  dangerous  because  they  are  deep-punctured  and 
lacerated ;  otherwise  they  have  no  peculiarity,  and  often  heal  rapidly, 
though  they  sometimes  suppurate  and  induce  blood-poisoning.  I 
have  seen  severe  injuries  recovered  from  rapidly,  while  others  have 
caused  such  suppuration  and  destruction  of  tissue  as  ultimately  to 
prove  fatal. 

The  tiger  does  not  roar  like  the  lion,  though  he  can  do  so  occa- 
sionally. There  is  a  peculiar  grunting  bark  or  growl  when  he  is 
disturbed  or  frightened,  and  this  is  repeated  loudly  when  he  charges. 
When  calling  to  each  other  at  night,  tigers  make  a  prolonged  wailing 
howl,  which  is  very  imposing  and  makes  the  hearer  glad  to  feel  the 
protection  of  a  camp  about  him.  A  wounded  tiger,  with  his  ears 
laid  back,  his  eyes  glaring,  his  &ng8  displayed,  and  his  hair  erect 
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as  he  charges  with  repeated,  angry  growls,  is  a  most  trying  ordeal, 
and  very  difficult  to  meet  unmoved. 

The  tiger  generally  seizes  his  prey  at  night ;  he  watches  the 
cattle  or  whatever  it  may  be  until  he  creeps  within  reach,  and  then 
with  a  rush  or  bound  he  grips  it  by  the  throat,  drags  or  strikes  it  to 
the  ground,  twisting  it  so  as  sometimes  to  dislocate  or  break  the  neck  ; 
the  fangs  are  driven  in  so  as  to  hold  the  struggling  creature  until 
dead,  when  it  is  dragged  off  to  the  jungle  to  be  eaten  at  leisure. 
His  lair  is  near,  and  from  this  he  proceeds,  as  appetite  prompts  him, 
to  the  '  kill,'  until  it  is  eaten  and  even  the  bones  gnawed,  by  which 
time,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is  far  advanced  in  decom- 
position. The  place  is  revealed  by  the  vultures,  kites,  crows,  and 
adjutants  soaring  over  it  or  settling  on  the  branches  round  about  it, 
and  by  prowling  jackals.  The  vultures  sit  with  a  gorged  or  sleepy 
aspect  on  the  trees  or  on  the  ground  near  the  *  kill ';  they  endeavour 
to  make  a  meal  when  the  tiger  has  left  it  for  a  time,  and  even  try  to 
snatch  a  morsel  whilst  he  is  feeding,  a  temerity  for  which  they  often 
pay  with  their  lives.  The  tiger  is  frequently  found  and  slain  near 
the '  kill.' 

Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  killed  annually.  Some  tigers  seem 
to  live  entirely  on  them,  while  they  seldom  interfere  with  other 
creatures,  and  the  villagers  and  herdsmen  then  fear  them  but  little, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  when  they  take  to  man-eating,  they  cause 
the  greatest  consternation.  The  natives  do  not  generally  fear  to  go 
near  their  haunts,  and  the  herdsmen  even  drive  them  off  the  bullock 
which  has  been  struck  down.  They  will  beat  tigers  out  of  the  cover 
on  foot,  and  though  they  are  occasionally  injured,  this  generally 
happens  when  the  tiger  has  been  wounded,  or  thinks  he  is  surrounded ; 
he  will  then  strike  a  man  down,  perhaps  kill  him  with  a  single  blow^ 
or  he  will  give  him  a  severe  bite  about  the  shoulder,  drop  and  leave 
him.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  persons  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  a  tiger.  It  rarely  kills  outright,  and  seldom  carries  the  man  far 
from  the  spot  where  he  was  struck  down,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  confirmed  man-eater,  when  the  victim  is  carried  off  and 
eaten  just  as  a  deer  would  be. 

The  tiger  is  naturally  a  timid,  suspicious  animal,  very  morose 
and  unsociable,  and  often  found  quite  alone,  though  at  certain  seasons 
his  mate  is  not  far  away.  Four  or  five  tigers  may  be  seen  together, 
but  such  a  party  probably  consists  of  the  members  of  a  full-grown 
family.  I  have  seen  a  tigress  and  three  full-grown  cubs  killed  within 
a  circle  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  His  great  anxiety  when  hunted  is 
to  get  away,  and  shikaries  find  great  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from 
slinking  away  into  remote  corners  and  being  lost  in  extensive  forests  or 
other  cover ;  but  when  wounded  he  becomes  very  savage,  and  charges 
>^iR  assailants  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  It  is  in  doing  this  that  tigers 
^ten  killed,  whilst  it  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  mortally 
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wounded  tiger,  in  his  dying  charge,  seizes  the  man  and  inflicts  a  deadly 
wound ;  thus  have  died  more  than  one  good  Indian  sportsman. 

Tigers  are  fond  of  water,  in  the  hot  weather  seek  it  eagerly,  and 
swim  well,  crossing  rivers  and  even  arms  of  the  sea.  They  are  not, 
like  leopards,  tree-climbers,  but  have  been  known  to  climb  trees  to 
escape  floods.  They  have  a  habit  of  scratching  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  to  polish  and  sharpen  their  claws,  and  such  marks  may  be  seen 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more.  I  can  recall  more  than  one  tree 
with  deeply- scored  bark,  showing  that  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
ihe  tigers  of  that  neighbourhood.  The  tiger  is  capable  of  springing 
to  a  considerable  height  and  making  long  bounds  over  low  obstacles 
and  across  nullahs ;  but,  though  he  does  not  readily  do  so,  he  has 
been  known  to  spring  on  to  an  elephant's  head;  and  there  is  at  least 

one  well-authenticated  instance,  that  of  Brigadier  H ,in  which  a 

tigress  sprang  from  the  level  ground  on  to  the  elephant's  head,  and, 

standing  over  the  mahout,  grappled  with  H in  the  howdah,  and 

finally  fell  with  him  to  the  ground,  where  she  died  of  her  wounds ; 
H recovered. 

The  general  mode  of  attack  is  a  rush ;  the  tiger,  rising  on  his 
hind  legs,  seizes  the  prey  with  his  teeth  and  powerful  claws.  I  have 
seen  a  tigress  thus  grasp  the  forehead  of  an  elephant,  and  after  hold- 
ing on  with  teeth  and  claws,  inflicting  severe  wounds,  be  shaken  off, 
leaving  a  claw  deeply  imbedded  in  the  elephant's  head. 

The  tiger  is  monogamous.  The  period  of  gestation  is  fourteen 
to  fifteen  weeks,  and  from  two  to  five,  or  even  six  young  are  produced, 
but  two  or  three  is  the  common  number.  These  remain  until  full- 
grown  with  the  mother,  who  is  very  careful,  guards  and  trains  them 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  is  peculiarly  vicious  and  aggressive, 
defending  them  with  the  greatest  courage,  and,  if  robbed  of  them, 
terrible  in  her  wrath  and  vengeance.  When  she  is  teaching  them  to 
kill,  great  destruction  takes  place ;  for  animals  are  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  practice,  and  far  more  are  killed  than  are  needed  for  food. 
The  older  tigers  are  content  with  a  bullock  every  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day,  and  will  probably  not  kill  again,  unless  disturbed,  until  they  have 
eaten  it ;  but  they  vary  in  character,  and  some  are  more  wanton  in 
their  destructive  habits  than  others.  At  about  two  years  of  age,  the 
young  tigers,  being  nearly  full-grown  and  quite  able  to  provide  for 
themselves,  leave  their  mother  and  begin  life  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tigers  have  diminished  in  numbers  since 
the  Disarming  Act  which  followed  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  In  some 
places  cultivation  and  population  may  have  pushed  them  back,  but 
in  others  they  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  Many  are  killed  yearly,  but 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  goes  on,  though  perhaps  not  to 
flo  great  an  extent  as  sometimes  represented ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  more  decided  measures  for  their  destruction  are  taken,  their 
numbers  will  decrease. 
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Then  are  many  ways  of  compassing  the  tiger's  death.  They  are 
caught  in  pitiiEdls,  traps,  or  even  nets,  and  then  speared  or  shot. 
Xhey  are  killed  by  strychnine  or  poisoned  arrows ;  and  many  are  shot 
by  professional  shikaries  and  European  and  native  sportsmen  on  foot> 
finom  machans  or  from  elephants. 

It  appears  that  during  the  eight  years  1880-87  inclusive,  7301 
human  beings,  or  a  yearly  average  of  912  persons,  and  158,845 
cattle,  or  a  yearly  average  of  19,855  head,  have  been  killed  by  tigers. 
In  the  case  of  human  beings  the  figures  do  not  vary  much ;  they 
were  872  in  1880,  831  in  1884,  928  in  1886,  and  1063  in  1887, 
showing,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  diminution ;  even  eleven  years 
previously,  in  1876,  917  persons  were  killed.  In  the  case  of  cattle 
the  variation  was  considerable,  from  15,339  in  1880,  14,496  in  1881^ 
gradually  increasing  to  27,517  in  1887.  In  1876  the  cattle 
destroyed  were  12,116,  which  shows  a  great  increase  for  1887,  if  the 
returns  can  be  relied  on. 

The  number  of  tigers  destroyed  during  the  year  1887  was  1,408, 
and  the  total  amount  of  rewards  paid  for  them  was  40,096  rupees,  or 
an  average  of  about  twenty-eight  rupees  for  each.  The  number  of 
tigers  destroyed  in  1876  was  1,693  ;  the  rewards  paid  for  them  were 
43,598  rupees,  or  an  average  payment  of  25|  rupees  per  tiger. 

The  lion,  Fdia  leo  (Bhubber-Sher,  Singhia,  Untia  Bagh),  belongs 
to  the  African  rather  than  to  the  Asiatic  fauna,  and  in  India  is 
apparently  approaching  extinction.  Lions  are  unknown  now  where 
some  years  ago  they  were  numerous.  Blanford  says  a  few  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Kattyawar  and  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Eajpootana, 
especially  Jodhpore,  Oodeypore,  and  round  Mount  Abu,  where  twenty 
years  ago  they  were  common.  Several  were  then  shot  near  Grwalior^ 
Groona,  and  Kotah,  and  a  few  still  existed  near  Lalitpore,  between 
Saugor  and  Jhansi.  One  is  said  to  have  been  killed  near  Groona  in 
1873 ;  in  1864  one  was  killed  near  Sheorajpore,  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Allahabad,  and  in  1866  a  fine  lion,  with  a  good  mane,  eighty 
miles  from  Allahabad.  About  1830,  lions  were  common  near  Ahme- 
dabad.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  they  were  found  in  Hurriana 
and  Kandeish,  in  many  places  in  Bajpootana,  in  Biwah,  and  Palamow. 
They  have  entirely  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  India,  and  the 
only  districts  of  Western  Asia  in  which  they  are  common  are  Meso- 
potamia and  parts  of  south-western  Persia.  Blanford  says  further 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  lion  being  found  in  Cutch,  and  suspects 
Jerdon  was  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  exist  there.  It  is  common 
in  Africa,  but  no  longer  found  in  Southern  Europe,  though  within 
historic  times  it  existed  in  Greece. 

The  lion  is  smaller  and  less  powerful  than  the  tiger,  though  its 
large  head  and  mane  give  it  a  more  imposing  appearance ;  its  denti- 
tion and  general  structure  are  like  those  of  the  tiger ;  its  length  from 
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the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  tufted  and  has  a  small 
tenninal  spine,  is  from  eight  ieet  to  nine  feet,  or  a  little  more  ;  it  is 
comparatively  weak  in  the  hinder  extremities.  It  is  of  various  tints 
of  tawny  colour ;  the  end  of  the  tail  and  back  of  the  ears  and  the 
mane  are  black,  though  the  latter  in  some  lions  is  lighter  than  in 
others.  In  India  the  lion  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  mane  not 
always  so  well  developed  as  in  the  African  variety ;  there  is  probably 
no  (Ufference  beyond  what  is  due  to  locality,  though  one  imagines 
one  can  recognise  a  distinction  between  the  African  and  Asiatic  forms. 
The  lion  differs  in  character  and  habits  from  the  tiger,  and  is  said 
to  be  bolder  and  of  a  nobler  nature.  like  the  tiger,  it  is  chiefly 
nocturnal,  sleeping  in  the  day  and  searching  for  food  at  night.  It 
roars  loudly,  especially  when  it  prowls  round  the  camp  fires,  some- 
times carrying  off  an  animal  from  the  encampment.  In  India,  deer, 
antelope,  pigs,  cattie,  even  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  men  too, 
occasionally  have  formed  its  prey :  donkeys  it  is  said  to  prefer  to  other 
cattle.  It  frequents  the  open  or  scrubby  jungle,  ravines,  sandy  desert 
places,  and  low  grassy  or  thorny  covers,  but  not  the  swamps  and  deep 
grassy  or  tree  jungle,  like  the  tiger. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  in  India, 
and  promises  soon  to  be  extinct.  Of  the  extent  of  destruction  of 
human  and  animal  life  caused  by  it  I  am  unable  to  give  any  account, 
as  the  returns  furnish  no  data  for  late  years.  Some,  no  doubt,  fall 
victims,  but  compared  with  those  of  the  tiger  and  leopard  they  must 
be  very  few.  I  was  told  some  years  ago  by  oflScers  of  the  Central 
India  Horse  who  used  to  kill  lions  yearly,  that  they  were  becoming 
rarer  every  year.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  among  them 
of  late.  In  Kotah,  some  years  ago,  twenty-five  rupees  were  offered 
as  a  reward  for  a  lion,  but  the  returns  did  not  give  the  results  of 
this  offer. 

The  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  mane;  she 
brings  forth  firom  three  to  six  young,  and  the  period  of  gestation  is 
about  108  days ;  the  young  are  spotted. 

The  leopard  or  panther,  Fdia  pardv^  (Tendwa,  Cheeta,  Cheetsr 
bagh,  Palang,  Gorbucha;  with  a  variety  of  other  synonyms  in 
different  parts  of  India),  is  widely  distributed  but  does  not  extend 
so  far  north  as  the  tiger ;  it  is  found  all  over  India,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  Africa.  Many  sportsmen  and  some  naturalists  consider  that  the 
leopard  and  panther  are  different  species,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  large  and  small  leopards,  but  they  are  varieties  of  one 
species.  Temminck  thought  them  distinct  species ;  he  assigned  to 
the  leopard  a  longer  tail  with  twenty-eight  caudal  vertebrae,  whilst 
to  the  larger  panther  he  gave  a  shorter  tail  and  twenty-two  caudal 
vertebrae.  Blanford  does  not  recognise  the  distinction.  No  doubt 
size  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  are  modified  by  the  surroundings  and 
the  conditions  of  life.     Some  have  a  darker  and  richer  coloured 
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skin ;  others,  such  as  the  Persian,  are  lighter.  The  spots  or  rosettes 
are  black  externally  and  pale  within,  differing  in  form  and  size ; 
it  varies  in  length  from  five  feet  to  eight  feet,  including  the  tail. 
There  is  also  a  black  variety,  in  which  the  spots  are  visible,  though 
the  general  colour  is  uniform  black ;  this  variety  is  said  to  be  more 
common  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Travancore. 

The  leopard  is  more  active  than  the  tiger ;  it  climbs  trees  readily, 
springs  to  a  great  height,  and  is  very  destructive;  sheep,  goats, 
and  dogs  especially,  are  its  favourites.  In  some  of  the  hill  stations 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  dog ;  they  are  constantly  carried  off,  even 
out  of  the  verandahs  of  the  houses.  In  pursuit  of  prey  it  is  daring, 
-and  will  enter  outhouses,  huts,  and  tents.  Its  favourite  haunts  are 
hills  covered  with  scrub,  caves  or  rocky  places,  as  well  as  the  jungle. 
It  is  more  courageous  and  aggressive  than  the  tiger,  and  when 
wounded  is  very  dangerous,  charging  with  ferocity,  and  springing 
^ith  great  activity. 

Leopards  kill  oxen,  donkeys,  deer,  all  the  smaller  animals,  and 
-even  birds,  such  as  peacocks ;  but  dogs  seem  to  be  their  favourite 
prey.  They  sometimes  take  to  man-eating,  and  Blanford  says  that 
in  the  Sonthal  pergunnahs  and  in  Seoni  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
leopards  in  1860  were  very  destructive,  taking  men,  women,  and 
•children  out  of  houses  or  off  machans.  One  leopard  near  Seoni  is 
said  to  have  killed  two  hundred  human  beings  in  two  years,  before 
he  was  shot.  They  take  the  water  readily  and  swim  well.  The 
leopard  is  a  silent  animal,  but  makes  a  grunting  or  grating  roar  when 
charging  or  angered.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has 
three  to  four  cubs,  and  about  the  same  period  of  gestation  as  the 
tiger  ;  the  dentition  also  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tiger.  They  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  shooting  and  trapping,  many  being  taken 
alive  in  traps  baited  with  a  calf,  goat,  or  dog,  into  which  they  enter 
readily.  Fewer  leopards  than  tigers  are  killed  by  European  sports- 
men ;  there  is  not  so  much  excitement  in  searching  for  them,  albeit 
when  attacked  and  wounded  they  are  more  dangerous  from  their 
activity,  ferocity,  and  fearlessness. 

The  returns  for  1887  show  that  during  the  year,  210  human 
beings  and  24,161  head  of  cattle  were  killed  by  leopards,  whilst 
3,822  leopards  were  destroyed.  The  rewards  paid  for  them  amounted 
to  49,210  rupees,  or  an  average  of  nearly  13  rupees  per  head.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  destruction  of 
leopards  since  1880,  when  the  number  killed  was  3,047  against 
5,260  in  1884, 5,466  in  1885;  the  number  fell  again  to  4,051  in  1886, 
and  3,822  in  1887. 

There  are  other  species  of  this  genus,  such  as  Felis  unda,  the 

snow  leopard,  found  at  elevations  on  the  Himalayas,  on  the  Tibetan 

side  of  the  snowy  range,  and  in  the  Upper  Indus  and  Sutlej  valley, 

^om   six  thousand  feet  to  nine  thousand  feet  and  upwards.    It 
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has  a  dense  woolly  far  of  a  whitish -grey,  spotted  with  black,  and  is 
from  7  feet  to  7^  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail*  It  lives  on 
ibex,  markhore,  sheep,  goats,  and  small  animals;  no  doubt  it 
destroys  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  but  has  not  been  charged  with 
killing  men,  and  does  not  therefore  appear  among  the  destructive 
creatures  of  this  paper. 

The  Fdis  nebvZosay  or  clouded  leopard,  is  another  species  found 
in  the  Himalayas,  Sikkim,  Bhotan,  Assam,  Burmah,  Siam,  the  Malay 
X>eninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is  smaller  than  the  two 
previous  species,  and  is  chiefly  arboreal,  living  on  birds  and  small 
animals.  It  is  of  a  greyish  or  fulvous  colour,  with  large  patches  of 
a  darker  colour,  has  remarkably  large  feet,  and  was  called  the  ^  macro* 
celis/  It  probably  does  not  contribute  to  the  death-rate  of  either 
men  or  domestic  animals. 

The  genus  CynsBlurus  has  one  species,  G.jubatus  (hunting  leo- 
pard or  Cheetah),  which  is  found  in  Africa,  Persia,  east  of  the  Caspian, 
and  India,  through  a  great  part  of  the  country,  from  the  Punjab, 
through  Sajpootana  and  Central  India,  but  how  far  south  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  is  taller,  slighter,  longer  and  more  delicately  built  than 
the  leopard,  with  only  partially  retractile  claws.  It  is  spotted,  but 
the  spots  have  not  the  rosette-like  form  of  those  of  the  leopard.  It 
is  caught  and  trained  for  hunting  antelope,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
with  native  chiefs.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  kills  men  or 
cattle ;  its  habits  pmbably  lead  it  to  prey  on  deer  and  antelope,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  included  among  the  destroyers  of  life  in  India 
referred  to  in  this  i>aper. 

The  hysBua — H.  siriataj  striped  hyaena  (Jhirak,  Lakhar-bagha, 
Sera,  and  other  synonyms  in  India) — ^is  common  in  rocky  hills, 
ravines,  in  grassy  and  bushy  localities,  in  open  country.  North- Western, 
Central,  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  rare  in  Bengal  and  absent 
from  Ceylon,  but  is  found  in  South-Westem  Asia  and  North  Africa. 
It  is  nocturnal,  hiding  away  in  caves,  among  rocks  or  hills  and  ravines 
during  daylight,  and  is  a  sneaking,  cowardly,  though  formidable 
animal,  with  jaws  so  powerful  that  it  can  crush  large  bones  with  ease. 
It  eats  carrion  and  animals  that  have  died  or  have  been  killed  by 
other  beasts  of  prey ;  it  attacks  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs,  and  larger 
animals  if  they  are  weak  or  unable  to  defend  themselves.  It  roams 
far  at  night,  and  is  solitary  in  its  habits :  more  than  two  are  seldom 
met  with  together.  It  is  often  hunted  and  speared,  when  it  makes 
little  effort  to  defend  itself;  it  has  an  unearthly,  disagreeable  cry,  is 
of  a  grey  colour  with  transverse  tawny  stripes,  has  a  mane  on  the  back, 
and  is  altogether  a  repulsive,  mean-looking  creature,  and  so  cowardly 
that  I  have  seen  one  caught  and  held  by  the  hands  of  a  native  shikari ; 
it  is  most  ravenous,  and  destructive  to  all  that  it  thinks  too  weak  to 
retaliate. 

It  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  destroyers  of  life. 
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In  the  year  1887,  17  human  beings,  probably  children  or  infirm  old 
people,  and  2,748  head  of  cattle,  were  killed  by  hyaBnas,  whilst  1,390 
hysenas  were  destroyed,  at  a  cost  of  3,935  rupees,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  2|  rupees  each. 

There  are  two  Indian  wolves ;  the  first,  cania  hipwa^  is  distributed 
throughout  the  Palsearctic  region,  Beloochistan,  Sind,  and  probably 
the  northern  Punjab.  It  seems  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the 
European  wolf,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  other  species,  cania 
paUipeaj  which  is  the  common  wolf  of  India.  There  is  also  a  black 
variety  found  in  Tibet.  The  Indian  wolf  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
European  species ;  it  is  of  a  hoary,  grizzled,  reddish  colour,  some  of 
the  hairs  being  tipped  with  black ;  the  ears  also  are  rather  smaller, 
and  the  hair  is  shorter,  with  little  or  no  under-fur.  The  length  of 
the  body  and  tail  is  about  4  feet  6  inches. 

It  is  distributed  over  the  Indian  peninsula,  south  of  the  Himalayas. 
Blanford  says  it  is  not  found  on  the  Malabar  coast,  is  rare  in  Lower 
Bengal,  and  not  seen  further  east,  in  Burmah,  or  Ceylon.  It  is  known 
to  natives  as  Bherya,  Hondar,  Nekra,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  Oude,  Sind,  Kohilkund,  Rajpootana,  and 
Central  Provinces,  and  is  very  destructive  to  Ufe.  It  carries  off 
children  frequently,  taking  them  out  of  the  huts,  and  has  been  known 
to  snatch  them  from  their  mothers'  arms ;  it  is  also  very  destructive 
to  sheep,  goats,  antelope,  hares,  and  birds.  It  is  gregarious,  but  does 
not  associate  in  large  packs;  not  more  than  six  or  eight  keep  together. 
It  is  generally  silent,  but  sometimes  barks  like  a  pariah  dog,  and  is 
not  often  heard  to  howl.  Wolves  are  cunning,  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
and  very  wary,  often  hunting  deer  and  pigs,  in  small  packs,  some  lying 
in  wait,  whilst  others  drive  the  hunted  animals  in  their  direction. 
They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  daylight,  prowling  chiefly  at  night. 
They  live  in  holes  and  ravines,  and  are  not  often  met  with  in 
the  open ;  at  night  I  have  seen  one  or  two  flit  like  spectres  across 
the  road.  If  surprised  by  day  in  the  open  they  make  off  at  a  long, 
loping  gallop,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overtake  them  even 
on  a  good  horse,  though  they  are  sometimes  run  down  and  speared. 
They  seldom  molest  the  larger  animals  except  when  feeble,  nor  do 
they  often  attack  adult  human  beings,  unless  they  take  them 
by  surprise,  but  children  they  attack  readily.  They  grasp  at  the 
throat,  and  I  have  seen  children  who  have  been  seized  and  rescued, 
but  were  found  to  be  mortally  wounded.  Many  natives  have  a  most 
superstitious  dread  of  the  wolf.  Not  only  will  they  not  kill  it,  but 
will  often  not  aid  in  doing  so ;  neither  will  they  mention  its  iiame, 
fearing,  if  its  blood  be  shed,  that  they  may  thus  bring  evil  on  them- 
selves or  their  children.  It  is  often  very  difficult  on  this  account  to 
bring  about  their  destruction.  I  remember  a  singular  illustration  of 
this  told  me  by  the  late  Nawab  Munower-ood-dowlah,  about  one  of  his 
hunting  expeditions  near  Seetapore  in  Oude.    A  large  wolf  had  long 
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been  well  known  there,  and  had  destroyed  many  lives.  The  Nawab 
had  a  trap  set  and  caught  it,  but  did  not  Uke  to  kill  it,  in  deference  to 
the  prejudices  and  superstition  of  the  ryots,  so  he  hit  on  the  following 
device.  He  had  a  good-sized  bell  fastened  round  its  neck  and  let  it 
go.  In  a  few  days  it  was  found  dead ;  the  noise  of  the  bell  gave 
notice  of  its  approach  to  all  creatures,  and  it  was  starved  to  death. 
No  blood  had  been  shed,  so  no  evil  was  apprehended,  and  the  people 
were  rid  of  their  plague. 

In  1887  177  persons  and  4,087  head  of  cattle  were  killed  by 
wolves  in  the  registered  provinces ;  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
6,339  wolves  killed,  and  24,163  rupees  paid  as  rewards  for  their  de- 
struction, or  at  the  rate  of  about  3f  rupees  per  head.  The  human 
mortality  caused  by  wolves  has  not  varied  much  during  the  last  eight 
years  ending  1887.  In  1880  it  was  347;  in  1881,256;  in  1882, 
278;  in  1883,  287;  in  1884,  265;  in  1885,  248;  in  1886,  222; 
in  1887,  177 ;  still  there  has  been  some  diminution.  In  the  depre- 
dations among  cattle  and  domestic  animals  there  has  also  been 
a  diminution,  as  follows :  in  1880  there  were  13,547  deaths ;  in  1881, 
8,076;  in  1882,8,661;  in  1883,6,704;  in  1884,4,532;  in  1885, 
6,635 ;  in  1886,  4,265 ;  in  1887,  4,087. 

Canis  aurezw,  jackal  (Gidhur,  Syal,  in  Hindustani),  does  not  occupy 
a  prominent  place  among  the  destroyers  of  human  life,  though  I 
have  known  young  children  and  also  young  and  feeble  animals  carried 
off;  but  it  is  essentially  a  carrion-eater.  As  jackals  occupy  a  place 
among  the  ^  other  animals '  charged  with  the  destruction  of  life,  they 
are  mentioned  here,  though  it  is  not  probable  they  have  sinned  to 
any  great  extent. 

Cuon  dukhunensia  and  Cuan  rutilans  are  two  so-called  wild  dogs 
found  in  various  parts  of  India,  especially  in  the  great  forest  districts, 
the  latter  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  Burmah,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
They  are  somewhat  jackal-like  in  form,  of  a  reddish  or  rufous  grey 
colour,  with  a  good  brush  tipped  with  black.  The  dentition  of  this 
genus  is  rather  different  to  that  oi  canis ;  there  are  only  two  true  molars 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  instead^of  three ;  in  other  respects  they 
agree  with  cania.  They  hunt  in  packs,  are  said  to  run  down  and  kill 
the  tiger,  are  very  wild  and  avoid  the  vicinity  of  man.  They  kill  a 
certain  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  and  Jerdon  and  Blanford 
mention  instances  where  they  had  hunted  and  killed  a  buffalo. 
Though  not  contributing  largely  to  the  death-rate  of  domestic 
animals,  and  probably  not  at  all  to  that  of  man,  they  are  given  a 
place  among  the  <  other  animals '  which  destroy  life ;  but  it  seems  that 
they  may  have  been  credited  in  some  instances  with  the  misdeeds  of 
the  half-wild  pariah  dogs  which  abound  everywhere  in  India. 

The  bears,  J7m,  are  mostly  frugivorous,  root-eating  animals,  but 
at  times  are  carnivorous.  Some  are  very  aggressive  and  fierce,  and 
frequently  destroy  both  men  and  animals.     A  well-authenticated 
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case  is  related  where  a  bear  entered  a  village,  got  into  a  house,  and 
killed  several  people  before  it  was  destroyed.  They  are  plantigrade, 
with  long,  curved,  non-retractile  claws,  with  which  they  can  inflict 
severe  wounds.  They  vary  in  size  and  colour,  from  black  or  dark  brown 
to  silvery  grey.  The  brown  or  Isabelline  bear,  Ursfus  Arctus^  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  Himalayas,  Afghanistan,  Nepaul,  and  Tibet.  The 
black,  U.  torquatua  or  tibetanua  (Rinch,  Bhalu),  is  quite  black,  and 
has  a  well-marked  crescent  of  white  on  the  chest ;  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  forest  region  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  into 
Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  on  to  the  frontier  of  Persia.  It  is  also 
found  farther  south.  Theobald  is  said  to  have  found  it  in  Pegu,  and 
Anderson  obtained  it  in  Mergui.  It  is  said  to  have  been  met  with 
also  in  the  Terai.  It  exists  at  elevations  up  to  12,000  feet,  but  in 
winter  it  descends  lower.  It  is  fond  of  honey  and  the  sweet 
flowers  of  the  Bassia  latifolia  (Mhowa  tree).  It  is  also  carni- 
vorous, and  kills  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  even  ponies  and  cattle. 
Many  natives  are  killed  and  wounded  by  it,  and  in  the  villages  near 
where  it  is  found,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men  bearing  the  scars 
of  severe  wounds.  It  lives  in  dense  jungle,  in  hollow  trees,  among 
thick  bushes,  or  in  rocky  caves  and  recesses.  It  is  sometimes  found 
alone,  but  the  female  with  full-grown  cubs  is  frequently  met  with,  or 
the  male  and  female  in  the  pairing  season.  It  is  said  to  be  fiercer 
and  more  aggressive  than  the  Isabelline  species.  The  bear  will 
charge  when  wounded,  and,  rising  on  his  hind  feet  that  he  may  see 
better,  attack  and  strike  out  with  his  powerful  arms  and  formidable 
claws,  but  the  story  of  hugging  wants  confirmation.  Bears  when 
bom  are  very  small  and  remain  blind  for  four  weeks  ;  they  stay  with 
the  mother  till  frill- grown.  They  are  sluggish  during  the  winter, 
not  hybemating  completely,  but  moving  about  very  little,  and  only 
occasionally,  when  they  need  food.  The  black  bear  is  far  the  fiercest, 
and  as  he  keeps  more  in  the  vicinity  of  man  than  the  Arctus  or 
Isabelline  bear,  he  does  more  mischief. 

There  is  another  species,  U.  malayanu8^  the  Malay  bear,  which 
is  found  in  Chittagong,  the  Grarrow  hills,  Tenasserim,  Aracan,  Java, 
and  Borneo,  which  is  much  smaller,  measuring  only  about  36  inches, 
and  weighing  about  GOlbs.  It  is  essentially  frugivorous,  very  easily 
tamed,  and  does  not  take  a  place  among  the  animals  destructive  to 
life,  so  I  pass  it  by,  merely  mentioning  it. 

Melurav^  ursinusy  Ursua  labiatusy  or  the  sloth  bear,  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  torqvMua ;  it  has  four  incisors  instead  of  six  in  the 
npper  jaw,  and  a  longer  muzzle,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  power  of 
inhaling  and  puffing  out  the  air  from  its  nostrils.  It  is  black,  with 
a  white  crescent  on  the  chest,  and  has  very  shaggy  hair,  especially 
between  the  shoulders.  It  is  common  all  over  India  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  Cape  Comorin,  except  in  the  desert  region  of  the  north-west, 
but  it  is  found  in  Kattywar  and  Gutch.    It  lives  in  caves  and  rocky 
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and  bushy  places,  and  in  grass.  It  is  fragivorous  and  very  fond  of 
honey,  Mhowa  flowers  and  fruit,  and  of  white  ants.  It  is  very  fierce, 
and  when  wounded  attacks  readily.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  flesh. 
It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  sucking  its  paws,  thus  making  a  humming 
sound;  it  also  makes  a  puffing  sound  when  looking  for  food,  and 
when  wounded  cries  out  loudly,  but  otherwise  is  silent.  It  is 
believed  that  these  bears  sometimes  carry  off  women,  hence  perhaps 
one  of  their  names,  Adam-zad ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  myth. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  six  months,  and  two  are  brought  forth. 
The  mother  carries  the  cubs  on  her  shoulders  when  little.  I  have 
seen  a  female  sloth-bear  shot,  with  two  young  ones  clinging  to  her, 
and  which  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  dead  body.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  and  I  had  one  which  would  smoke  the  bubble- 
bubble  taken  from  the  native's  hands,  and  roll  over,  shrieking  with 
delight,  as  it  felt  the  exciting  effects  of  the  tobacco-smoke.  They 
rise  on  their  hind  legs  to  attack,  but  not  to  hug,  as  is  sometimes 
stated. 

It  appears  that  in  1887,  126  persons  and  315  cattle  were  killed 
by  bears,  whilst  1,427  bears  were  destroyed  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  6,1 14, 
or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  4^  rupees  per  head. 

Elephaa  indicusy  Elephant  (Hathi,  Fil),  is  found  in  most  of  the 
krge  forests  of  India,  from  the  Terai  to  the  extreme  south,  and 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  generally  harmless,  but  occasionally  the  old  males 
become  vicious ;  they  then  lead  solitary  lives,  and  are  dangerous  to 
men  and  animals.  These  ^  rogues '  do  much  damage  to  crops  and 
plantations,  and  sometimes  to  life.  For  such  an  individual  a 
special  reward  is  offered,  and  it  often  happens  that  he  is  not  destroyed 
before  having  done  much  mischief.  It  is  said  that  tuskers  that 
have  been  in  confinement,  and  have  broken  loose  when  must,  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  rogue  elephants,  and  a  very  formidable  animal 
a  must  elephant  certainly  is. 

The  Indian  species  differs  from  the  African  considerably.  The 
African  head  is  ncurower  and  more  receding,  the  ears  are  much  larger, 
the  bone  and  enamel  in  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  lozenges,  but  in 
the  Indian  in  parallel  lines.  The  African  has  three  nails,  the  Indian 
four  on  the  hind  feet ;  the  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Indian ; 
the  rugse  on  the  trunk  are  more  pronounced,  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpeting  different.  The  African  males  and  females  both  have 
tusks  :  the  Indian  male  alone  has  them :  in  some  cases  he  has  only 
small  tusks  like  a  female,  when  he  is  called  Mukhna.  There  are 
other  osteological  distinctions,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  here.  The  height  of  the  Indian  elephant  is  from  9  feet  to 
9^  feet,  rarely  10  feet ;  but  one  recently  sent  to  the  Madras  Museum 
is  said  to  be  10  feet  6  inches,  while  the  African  may  attain  to  over 
11  feet.  The  elephant  is  now  preserved  all  over  India,  except 
in  the  case  of  dangerous  rogues,  but  is  caught  in  numbers   in 
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enclosnres,  or  by  noosing,  tame  elephants  assisting  in  the  cap- 
ture. When  the  elephant  is  viciously  disposed,  he  destroys  his 
victim  by  dashing  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  crushing  it  with 
his  feet  and  tusks,  kicking  the  body  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  fore  and  hind  feet.  In  former  days,  under  native  governments, 
the  elephant  was  trained  to  be  executioner,  and  destroyed  the  culprit 
by  plucking  him  limb  from  limb,  and  by  pressing  his  feet  on  the 
trunk.  Stories  have  been  told  of  elephants  not  only  tearing  oflf  the 
limbs,  but  eating  the  flesh  of  the  victims  ;  this,  I  think,  is  very  im- 
probable. 

The  returns  for  1887  show  that  56  persons  and  28  cattle  were 
killed  by  elephants,  while  16  elephants  were  destroyed,  at  a  cost  of 
fis.  210.  This  sum,  I  find,  was  given  in  Assam  (Rs.  150)  and 
Burmah  (Rs.  60)  at  the  rate  of  about  Rs.  13  per  head. 

Rhinoceros  indicusy  the  great  Indian  rhinoceros  (Gaindha),  is 
found  in  the  Nepal  Terai,  Bhotan,  Pumeah,  Assam,  in  dense  jungle 
and  swamps.  This  animal  may  cause  the  deaths  of  a  few  human 
beings  and  cattle  in  chance  encounters,  but  it  does  not  appear  on 
the  roll  of  wild  beasts  destructive  to  life.  There  are  other  species, 
but  they  are  rare,  and  I  pass  them  all  by  with  this  simple  reference. 

Bubalua  ami,  buffalo[(Ama  bains),  is  common  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
the  swamps  of  the  Eastern  Terai,  Central  India,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  animal,  with  long,  scimitar-like  horns.  The  solitary 
males  are  very  vicious  and  dangerous,  make  great  havoc  among  the 
fields,  and  occasionally  kill  men.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bison 
or  gaur.  Bos  gavaefvus  (bun-parra,  gauri  gai).  This  is  a  powerful 
animal,  sometimes  standing  six  feet  high,  with  massive  horns.  It  is 
found  in  the  forests  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
but  not  in  the  Oude,  Nepaul,  and  Rohilkund  Terai.  It  is  common 
in  Southern  and  Central  India,  but  is  extinct  in  Ceylon ;  an  allied 
species,  gayal,  mithun,  Bihos  frontaLis,  is  found  in  Assam.  The  bisons 
are  naturally  timid^and  wary  animals,  but  the  bulls  are  occasionally 
dangerous,  especially  when  attacked,  and  cause  the  death  of  a  few 
men.     These  also  are  dismissed  with  this  brief  notice. 

Sus  indicusy  the  wild  boar  (jungly  soor,  bara  soor,  and  other 
local  names),  is  common  all  over  India  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  wild  boar  of  Europe  in 
being  not  quite*so  massive ;  it  has  a  lighter  head  and  limbs,  is  very 
fleet  and  brave,  and  very  fierce  when  opposed  or  wounded.  It 
lives  in'the]  open  country,  in  grassy  plains,  among  sugar-canes  and 
other  light  cover,  also  in  the  jungle.  It  is  much  hunted  and  is  well- 
known.  Hog-hunting,  whether  with  the  short,  leaded  spear  of 
Bengal,  or  the  long  spear  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  is  regarded  as  the 
best  of  all  sports.  The  boars  of  Bengal  are  generally  considered  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest ;  they  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  nearly 
forty  inches,  but  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  is  more  conmion. 
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The  head,  though  finer  than  that  of  the  European  species,  is  armed 
with  most  formidable  tusks,  with  which  it  is  capable  of  inflicting 
severe  and  deadly  wounds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  savage  and 
determined  aspect  of  a  good  boar  at  bay.  His  limbs,  though  short, 
carry  him  at  a  great  pace,  and  his  endurance  is  equal  to  his  speed. 
The  tail,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  always  quite  straight  and  tufted. 
Great  numbers  are  killed  by  sportsmen,  but  they  are  still  very 
numerous,  and  do  considerable  damage  to  the  crops,  and,  as  the 
returns  show,  are  not  free  from  bloodguiltiness.  They  do  not 
naturally  take  a  place  among  the  creatures  destructive  to  life,  but 
as  a  certain  number  of  deaths  of  men  and  animals  are  caused  by 
them,  they  claim  this  brief  passing  notice  here. 

In  the  deaths  of  the  1,169  persons  assigned  to  '  other  animals' 
in  1886,  I  find  that  74  were  caused  by  wild  boars,  but  probably 
the  number  exceeded  that.  It  is  further  recorded  that  of  2,644 
cattle  killed  by  'other  animals,'  46  deaths  were  caused  by  wild 
boars.  It  appears  that  1,002  wild  boars  were  destroyed.  These 
returns  are  obviously  so  partial  and  incomplete  that  they  can  be 
only  taken  as  approximations  to  the  truth. 

The  crocodile,  erroneously  called  alligator,  is  destructive  to  men 
and  cattle,  and  in  some  places,  such  as  the  Sunderbunds,  is  very 
numerous  and  dangerous,  often  seizing  human  beings  who  come  to 
the  river  to  bathe.  Cattle  are  taken  when  drinking  or  swimming 
across  the  nullahs.  I  once  saw  a  man,  directly  after  he  had  been 
seized  when  swimming  across  a  nullah,  holding  on  to  a  cow's  tail. 
The  crocodile  caught  him  by  the  leg,  and  with  such  determination 
that  the  limb  was  severed  at  the  knee-joint;  the  man,  notwith- 
standing, was  dragged  on  shore,  still  holding  on,  though  faint  and 
exhausted.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Dacca,  and  his  thigh 
amputated,  but  he  died  of  the  shock.  With  their  large  peg-Uke 
teeth  they  inflict  frightful  wounds,  tearing  the  flesh  and  crushing 
the  bones.  They  seldom  relinquish  their  hold,  and  the  victim  is 
dragged  down,  drowned,  and  devoured  at  leisure.  To  enable  the 
crocodile  to  hold  its  prey  under  water  without  swallowing  any  itself, 
it  has  an  apparatus  of  floodgates  at  the  back  of  its  mouth,  composed 
of  flaps,  which  meet  and  completely  close  the  passage.  The 
nostrils  are  on  the  surface  of  the  snout;  they  close  like  valves, 
and  the  creature  can  remain  long  enough  under  water  to  drown  any 
animal.  There  are  three  species  found  in  Indian  waters :  (7.  bipar^ 
caivs  or  porosusj  C.  paluatris^  and  (7.  pondicerianue.  They  are 
known  as  Muggurs,  Kumbeers ;  whilst  the  Gravial  or  Gharial, 
Gavialia  gangeiicuSy  is  called  Nakir,  Gharial,  Goh,  &c.  This 
saurian,  though  generally  a  fish-eater,  has  been  known  to  kill  men ; 
the  remains  of  human  beings,  ornaments  of  women  and  children, 
have  been  found  in  its  stomach.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  gharial,  when  I  was  travelling  in  India  with  H.R.H.  the 
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Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1870.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  my 
diary: — 

^  Before  leaving  camp  this  morning  a  camel-man  was  brought  in 
with  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  thigh ;  he  was  wading  across  the 
Mohan  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  large  gharial,  and  dragged 
down.  Some  sepoys  went  to  the  rescue,  and  one  of  them  so  severely 
wounded  the  creature  that  it  let  go  and  tried  to  make  its  escape. 
The  man  followed,  thrusting  his  bayonet  into  it,  and  having  fired  all 
his  (six)  cartridges,  clubbed  his  musket,  and  belaboured  it  until  the 
stock  was  broken.  The  brute,  by  this  time,  was  so  far  hora  de  combat 
that  it  turned  over  as  though  dead,  was  dragged  on  shore,  and  brought 
into  camp  with  the  injured  man,  from  whom  a  portion  of  integument, 
about  five  inches  in  circumference,  had  been  torn  away,  leaving  a 
severe  wound.  The  gharial  was  sixteen  feet  in  length.  On  being 
opened  the  stomach  was  found  empty,  with  the  exception  of  a  number 
of  pebbles  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  These 
are  useful  in  digestion,  and  are  probably  always  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  gharial.  The  incident  settles  the  question  whether  the  gharial 
takes  other  food  than  fish.' 

The  curator  of  the  Riddell  Museum,  Agra,  reported  that  the 
following  had  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  large  gharial  taken 
near  that  city : — ^  About  a  dozen  large  bunches  of  hair  (probably 
human),  sixty-eight  pebbles,  averaging  in  size  from  nearly  three  inches 
to  one  inch  in  diameter,  one  large  bangle,  twenty-four  fragments  of 
vitreous  armlets,  five  bronze  finger-rings,  one  small  silver  neck-charm 
(a  small  defaced  coin  with  a  metal  loop),  one  gold  bead,  one  largish 
bead  of  black  stone,  thirty  smaU  red  necklace-beads.'  These  things, 
says  the  reporter,  must  have  been  on  the  body  of  some  woman,  if 
not  more  than  one,  who  had  been  devoured.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  gharial  sometimes  preys  upon  human  beings. 

The  difference  between  the  crocodile  and  alligator  is  chiefly  this : 
the  head  of  the  alligator  is  broader,  the  snout  shorter,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  not  quite  the  same,  while  the  feet  are  only 
semi-palmate.  In  both,  the  size  of  the  jaws  is  tremendous ;  when 
opened  they  close  with  a  powerful  snap.  I  have  seen  a  mortally 
wounded  crocodile  close  its  teeth  so  firmly  on  a  log  of  wood  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  withdrawn.  The  teeth  are  deciduous  and  renew- 
able, therefore  the  mouth  is  always  armed.  Crocodiles  attain  a  great 
size,  up  to  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  are 
found  in  many  Indian  rivers,  estuaries,  lakes,  and  tanks,  or  marshes. 
All  are  bloodthirsty  creatures ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  fonder  of  carrion 
than  of  fresh  food.  The  larger  species,  C.  byporcatusj  is  found  near 
the  sea  and  in  the  large  rivers  and  Sunderbunds.  Cpalustria^  which 
is  smaller,  occurs  in  the  swamps  and  pools.  The  gharial  is  more  of  a 
fish-eater,  has  a  very  different  head  and  mouth,  the  jaws  being  long 
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and  narrow,  with  rows  of  closely-set  teeth.    It  occurs  in  the  rivers 
l^igh  up,  even  to  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  rapids. 

The  shark,  Ca/rckarias  gangdwvbdj  is  a  fierce  and  bold  fish,  ascen- 
ding the  Hooghly,  doubtless  as  far  as  the  tidal  water  flows,  especially 
during  the  season  when  the  freshets  from  the  hills  fill  the  riven  It 
occasionally  seizes  people. at  the  bathiug  ghats,  though  it  does  not 
often  succeed  in  carrying  off  the  victim,  who  is  generally  rescued  by 
other  bathers,  but  inflicts  dangerous,  often  mortal,  wounds.  It  is 
usually  in  April  or  May  that  these  accidents  occur  near  the  ghats 
where  formerly  the  dead  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  where  the 
sharks  were  wont  to  seek  their. food.  Since  municipal  arrangements 
have  provided  for  the  complete  cremation  of  all  human  bodies  brought 
to  the  ghats,  that  supply  of  food  for  the  sharks  has  failed,  and  they 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  living  at  the  neighbouring  bathing 
ghats.  Up  to  1872,  when  I  left  Calcutta,  no  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  these  accidents.  The  staking  off  a  portion  of  the  ghat, 
as  is  done  in  the  Sunderbunds,  against  crocodiles,  would  be  sufficient ; 
but,  simple  as  the  expedient  is,  it  had  not  been  resorted  to.  The 
people  go  on  bathing  at  the  same  places  perfectly  unconcerned.  In- 
deed, shortly  after  a  person  has  been  bitten,  the  ghat  is  again  fully 
occupied  by  bathers. 

Among  the  deaths  assigned  to  ^  other  animals '  in  1886, 237  human 
beings  and  only  17  cattle  were  ascribed  to  crocodiles ;  the  latter  is 
probably  far  from  representing  the  real  mortality.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  read  that  628  crocodiles  were  destroyed.  One  human  death  is 
assigned  to  a  shark,  and  the  report  states  that  502  sharks  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta.  This  is  the  only  instance  where 
one  feels  moved  to  raise  the  question  of  possible  exaggeration. 

Having  described  or  enumerated  the  animals  which  destroyed  so 
many  human  lives  during  1886,  it  remains  only  to  give  such  statis- 
tics of  the  <  other  animals/  and  their  victims  as  the  information  avail- 
able will  admit  of.  The  returns  show  that  1,169  persons  and  2,644 
head  of  cattle  were  killed  ^by  them,  and,  as  £eu:  as  the  imperfect 
information  afforded  goes,  it  would  appear  that  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  destroyed  and  the  destroyers  were  as  follows : — 

In  the  case  of  204  persons  killed  by  *  other  animals '  it  is  not 
stated  what  the  animals  were ;  but  of  the  remainder,  1  death  was  due 
to  a  panther,  74  to  wild  boars,  3  to  bison,  29  to  buffaloes,  554  to 
jackals,  18  to  mad  jackals,  4  to  dogs,  22  to  mad  dogs,  1  to  a  mad 
camel,  3  to  bulls,  1  to  a  bear,  1  to  a  wasp,  1  to  a  shark,  2  to  wild 
cats,  1  to  a  nilgai,  237  to  crocodiles,  and  13  to  scorpions :  41  of 
these  deaths  were  due  to  hydrophobia. 

Of  the  2,644  cattle  killed,  in  2,199  cases  it  is  not  stated  what  the 
animals  were  that  caused  death ;  but  of  the  remainder,  46  were  attri- 
buted to  wild  boars,  6  to  buffaloes,  133  to  jackals,  37  to  mad  jackals. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  150.  r 
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195  to  dogs,  17  to  crocodiles,  3  to  panthers,  7  to  black  leopards,  and 
1  to  a  wild  cat :  37  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  hydrophobia. 

Of  6,852  ^  other  animals '  destroyed,  3,098  are  not  specified ;  5 
were  panthers,  1,002  wild  boars,  140  jackals,  1,467  dogs,  9  scorpions, 
I  mad  camel,  502  sharks  (in  Calcutta),  628  crocodiles. 

The  term  *  cattle '  may  be  taken  to  include  buffaloes,  oxen,  camels, 
goat,  sheep,  horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys.  In  some  of  the  returns 
only  the  larger  animals,  in  others  the  goats  and  sheep  also,  cure 
included.  Of  course,  the  foregoing  details  give  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  real  numbers,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  is  great. 

The  returns  of  1887,  when  compared  with  those  of  past' years,  do 
not  show  much  improvement,  for  wild  animals  still  abound  in  many 
localities,  and  human  beings  are  killed  by  them  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  during  former  years.  Evidently,  then,  further  preventive  measures 
are  needed,  and  the  question  it  concerns  us  to  ask  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  mitigate,  if  not  altogether  obviate  this,  to  some  extent,  preventible 
evil,  which,  however,  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  might  be  imagined. 
Government  aid  is  needed,  but  the  people  should  bestir  themselves 
and  rely  more  on  their  own  resources,  for  the  evil  cannot  be  stayed 
whilst  they  are  apathetic,  and  predacious  animals  continue  to  abound. 
*  Tigers  must  prey,'  and  as  long  as  they  exist  in  such  numbers  as  at 
present,  men  and  cattle  will  be  their  victims. 

Government  may  give  rewards  for  and  otherwise  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals,  but  until  the  people  do  something 
towards  protecting  themselves,  they  will  continue  to  suffer.  As 
education  makes  them  more  self-confident  and  less  superstitious,  as 
civilisation  extends  cultivation  and  diffuses  humanising  influences,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  wild  beasts  will  gradually  diminish,  when  men, 
ceasing  to  worship,  will  help  to  exterminate,  the  creatures  which 
destroy  them.  Meanwhile,  all  reasonable  help  should  be  given  in 
preserving  life  and  property.  Sanitary  science  has  reduced  the 
death-rate  from  disease  in  the  British  army  in  India  to  one-fourth 
of  its  former  proportions ;  were  this  death-cause  dealt  with  in  the 
same  vigorous  spirit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  results  would 
be  equally  satis&ctory.  like  many  other  public  questions,  it  is  one — 
though  not  entirely — of  money,  and  more  expenditure  may  be  re- 
quired before  the  evil  can  be  overcome. 

A  variety  of  measures  have,  at  different  times,  been  resorted  to  with 
a  certain  amount  of  success.  The  subject  was  well  worthy  of  Govern- 
ment help,  for  it  is  of  national  importance  that  measures  should  be  de- 
vised for  diminishing  this  loss  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  property  destroyed,  for  that  of  55,000  head  of  cattle  is 
not  the  mere  money  value  alone,  but  represents  food  lost  and  tillage 
prevented ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  formulate  the  money  equivalent 
— albeit  life  has  never  been  set  very  high  in  India-— of  25,000  human 
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lives?  But  one  may  imagine  the  despondency  and  desolation  of  the 
survivors,  the  deteriorating  effect  on  cultivation  and  the  industrial 
energy  of  the  communities  which  sustain  these  losses,  as  well  as  the 
paralysing  effects  on  progress,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 

Without  relating  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  measures  of  some  kind  have  long  been  in  force  for  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals.  In  March  1864,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  noticing  the  destruction  caused  by  tigers,  wolves,  and  other 
wild  animals,  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  failure  of  rewards 
in  producing  the  desired  effect  might  be  owing  to  the  villagers  being 
deprived  of  arms  through  the  operation  of  the  general  Disarming  Act. 
He  therefore  commended  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  desired  that,  if  deemed  necessary,  the  in- 
habitants of  those  villages  which  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of 
wild  beasts,  might  be  allowed  to  retain  such  arms  as  were  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  property.  This  despatch 
being  circulated  throughout  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  several 
Divisional  Commissioners  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  a  discussion  took 
place  as  to  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  authorised  rewards, 
resulting  in  some  cases  in  their  enhancement.  The  Bengal  Govern- 
ment suggested  that  strychnine  might  be  used  without  risk,  by  being 
introduced  into  the  body  of  a  cow  or  other  animal  after  it  had  been 
killed  by  a  tiger.  But  nothing  was  said  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  operation  of  the  Arms  Act  had  contributed  to  aggravate  the  evils 
complained  of. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  recount  all  the  enactments 
respecting  rewards  offered  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  during 
past  years ;  suflSce  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
resolutions  and  orders.  In  some  districts,  where  left  to  the  discretion 
of  local  authorities,  its  importance  has  been  differently  estimated 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  or  the  views  of  the 
administrators.  No  doubt,  good  has  been  and  probably  more  would 
have  been  done,  had  there  been  better  organisation  of  the  methods 
for  attaining  the  desired  object.  A  resolution  published  a  few 
years  ago  seems  in  principle  to  provide  for  all  that  is  required. 

The  papers  now  before  the  Government  of  India  conclusively  establish  the  fact 
that  the  eril  is  a  very  seriouB  one.  The  loss  of  life,  though  probably  not  quite  accu- 
rately reported  (it  is  understated)  is  certainly  enormous.  Nowhere  is  the  destruction 
of  life  by  wild  beasts  so  great  as  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal.  In  other 
provinces,  as  cultivation  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  wild  beasts  have  dimi- 
nished in  numbers.  In  the  Punjab  and  in  most  parts  of  Bombay,  the  presence  of 
the  more  dangerous  species  is  now  stated  to  have  become  exceedingly  rare.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Qovernor-^eneral  in  Council,  this  serious  mortality  could  be  very 
largely  reduced  by  the  extirpation  of  these  animals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
habitations.  This  should  be  first  attempted,  and  every  reasonable  means  be  taken 
to  secure  their  destruction  whenever  they  make  their  appearance  near  towns  or 
villages.  The  system  of  rewards  hitherto  in  force  in  all  the  provinces  seems  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  the  Government  can  accelerate  the  work,  and 
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local  governments  and  administrations  are  empowered  to  increase,  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  budget  allotments,  the  rate  of  the  authorised  rewards  whenever 
such  a  measure  is  considered  desirable ;  but  rewards  should  only  be  given  for  killing 
destructive,  and  not  merely  wild,  animals. 

All  over  India  the  authorities  concur  that  the  evil  is  great  and  needs 
remedy.  Various  rewards  are  oflFered  in  different  localities,  full  price 
being  given  for  adult  animals,  half,  or  less,  for  cubs.  Some  think  the 
rewards  should  be  continued,  others  that  they  should  be  given  up  or 
offered  only  in  special  cases.  Some  think  them  too  high,  others  too 
low ;  a  variety  of  opinions  exist  as  to  modes  of  dealing  with  the  evil, 
but  even  the  independent  States,  such  as  the  Nizam's  and  Jeypore,  have 
proclaimed  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  subject  has  been  ignored.  The  question  is  how  best 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  these  creatures.  What  is  needed  is  a 
system  laid  down  on  general  principles  for  the  whole  country,  to  be 
carried  out  in  detail  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular 
district.  There  should  be  a  Department,  with  a  responsible  chief 
and  subordinate  agents,  for  whom  certain  rules  should  be  laid  down, 
to  be  carried  out  steadily  and  perseveringly,  whilst  leaving  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  who  should  be  enjoined  to  give 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  destroying 
the  wild  animals,  but  insisting  on  the  work  being  carried  on  uniformly 
everywhere.  Ample  means  exist  if  sought  for,  for  constituting  such 
a  Department,  and  if  it  were  entrusted  to  a  selected  officer,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dacoity  and  Thuggie  Departments,  it  is  probable  that  in 
a  few  years  the  result  would  be  as  good  in  respect  of  noxious  animals 
as  it  has  been  in  respect  of  thugs  and  dacoits. 

J.  Fayber. 
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THE   WORKS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN. 


Henbik  Ibsen  is  a  solitary  man.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  lived 
ia  self-imposed  exile  from  his  native  country  of  Norway.  No  lands 
call  him  master ;  no  household  calls  him  its  head.  In  his  wander- 
ings over  Europe  he  goes  into  no  society,  and  in  his  many  temporary 
abodes  he  takes  nothing  with  him  that  he  calls  his  own.  A  friend 
charged  with  messages  to  him  in  Kome  could  only  find  him  after 
much  patient  searching,  and  though  well  known  to  many  by  sight  he 
has  no  intimate  friends. 

I  live  to  myself  (he  says),  without  friends.  Friends  are  a  costly  indulgence ; 
they  lay  on  ns  obligations  of  speech  or  silence,  like  parties  in' politics.  I  believe  in 
no  sach  obligations.  1  belong  to  no  party  and  wish  to  belong  to  none.  I  will 
sacrifice  my  feelings  to  the  claims  of  no  organised  mass,  be  it  Party,  Society^  or 
State.  From  our  early  youth  we  are  all  brought  up  to  be  citizens  instead  of  human 
beiogs ;  but  we  belong  in  reality  to  humanity  rather  than  to  the  State.  The  ex- 
pression of  our  own  individuality  is  our  first  duty,  not  its  subordination  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  I,  at  least,  have  no  talents  as  a  citizen,  the  leader  of  a 
school^  or  a  member  of  a  party ;  and  there  must  be  thousands  like  me. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirty-six  Ibsen  lived  as  an  ordinary  member  of 
society:  he  is  now  nearly  sixty-two.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
not  happy.  His  father  became  insolvent  when  Henrik  was  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  and  his  early  youth  was  clouded  with  extreme 
poverty.  His  first  start  in  life  was  made  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  a 
chemist's  apprentice :  it  was  not  a  soothing  career  for  a  fiery  and 
discontented  youth.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and 
had  it  printed  pseudonymously  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  on  the 
subject  of  Catilina.  He  came  to  be  glad  to  sell  the  edition  for  what 
it  would  fetch  as  waste  paper,  and  to  buy  a  dinner  with  the  proceeds. 
He  always  looked  forward  to  going  to  the  University,  but  Christiania 
did  not  greatly  please  him  when  at  last  he  got  there.  He  read  hard, 
but  not  for  any  course  in  particular,  and  when  Ole  Bull,  the  violinist, 
offered  him  a  post  in  his  new  theatre  at  Bergen  he  gladly  took  it.  He 
was  there  for  five  years.  In  1857  he  married  Susanna  Thoresen,  whose 
mother  was  a  Norwegian  authoress  of  note,  and  settled  in  Christiania 
with  a  post  in  the  theatre  similar  to  the  one  he  had  held  in  Bergen. 
In  1864  he  left  Norway.  His  life,  uneventful  up  till  then,  has  re- 
mained for  the  outside  world,  and  apart  from  his  work,  equally  unevent- 
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ful  down  to  the  present  day.  Bat  his  life  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  labours.  His  writings  are  his  life.  They  are  not  conjecturally 
autobiographic,  but  literally  and  designedly  so. 

Eveiythiog  that  I  hare  written  (he  says)  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
what  I  have  experienced  or  have  not  experienced.  Each  new  poem  has  served  for 
me  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  enlightening  the  mind ;  for  one  is  never  without  a 
certain  share  in  and  responsihility  towards  the  society  to  which  one  belongs.  This 
is  what  made  me  write  the  following  lines : — 

At  leve  er  Krig  met  Trolde 

Hjertets  og  Hjemens  Hvalv ; 
At  digte — det  er  at  holde 

Dommedag  over  sig  sal  v.* 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  man  with  so  grave— one  may 
almost  say,  so  grim — a  view  of  his  own  genius  seeks  for  solitude  not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 

When  I  am  writing  (he  says)  I  must  be  alone ;  if  I  have  the  eight  characters 
of  a  drama  to  do  with  I  have  society  enough ;  they  keep  me  busy :  I  must  learn  to 
know  them.  And  this  process  of  making  their  acquaintance  is  slow  and  painful. 
I  make,  as  a  rule,  three  casts  of  my  dramas,  which  differ  considerably  from  each 
other.  I  mean  in  characteristics,  not  in  the  course  of  the  treatment.  When  I  first 
settle  down  to  work  out  my  material  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  to  know  my  characters 
on  a  railway  journey ;  the  first  acquaintance  is  struck  up,  and  we  have  chatted 
about  this  and  that.  When  I  write  it  down  again  I  already  see  everything  much 
more  clearly,  and  I  know  the  people  as  I  should  if  I  had  stayed  with  them  for  a 
month  at  a  watering-place.  I  have  grasped  the  leading  points  of  their  characters 
and  their  little  peculiarities,  but  I  might  yet  make  a  mistake  in  important  points. 
At  last,  in  the  final  cast,  I  have  reached  the  boundary  of  my  acquaintances :  I  know 
my  people  from  close  and  lasting  intercourse ;  they  are  my  trusted  friends,  who 
have  no  surprises  in  store  for  me ;  as  I  see  them  now  so  shall  I  always  see  them. 

His  work  shows  the  results  of  this  painful  and  laborious  devo- 
tion. His  characters  are  creations  :  they  could  not,  at  any  turn  of 
the  play,  do  anything  but  what  Ibsen  records  of  them.  They  are 
living  creatures.     Again : — 

My  starting-point  (he  says)  is  a  certain  idea  struggling  into  shape ;  whether  the 
idea  be  clothed  in  modern  or  historic  dress  is  at  bottom  quite  indifferent  to  me ; 
just  at  present  modem  life  is  nearer  to  me,  as  in  my  younger  years  were  the  historic 
times.  The  result  is  often  essentially  different  from  the  idea ;  my  starting-point 
and  my  finish  are  not  the  same,  any  more  than  are  dreams  and  realities.  Suppose 
you  had  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  town,  and  at  last  you  stood 
before  it ;  well,  just  as  the  impression  you  brought  with  you  changes  into  the 
reality  when  seen  with  unclouded  vision,  just  as  the  reality  dominates  the  dream, 
so  the  poem — which  is  for  me  the  reality^lominates  the  vague  and  wavering  idea 
that  at  first  filled  me.  But  in  after  days,  when  I  can  calmly  gaze  on  my  work,  I 
see  the  connection  between  my  poem  and  my  life,  that  was  invisible  to  me  before ; 
and  the  whole  drama  only  appears  to  me  as  a  moment  in  my  spiritual  develop* 
ment. 

*  Life  is  a  war  with  spirits 
In  the  vault  of  heart  and  brain, 
And  writing  poetry  is  but  to  hold 
The  judgment  day  over  one*s  self. 
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*  He  labours  very  slowly,  writes  and  rewrites  his  works  until  they 
appear  in  a  neat-looking  manuscript  without  a  single  correction,  each 
pi^e  as  smooth  and  firm  as  a  marble  plate,  on  which  the  tooth  of  |ime 
can  leave  no  impression/ 

Ibsen  was  not  a  precocious  genius.  He  began  writing  early, 
it  is  true,  but  he  wrote  to  order — one  play  a  year — ^for  the  stage. 
At  first  he  wrote  also,  in  his  own  words,  ^  in  the  spirit  of  the  romantic 
past.'  This  period  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  down  to  1864,  when 
he  produced  the  Rival  Princes.^  The  Rival  PrinceSf  written  in  1864, 
is  founded  on  an  episode  in  Norwegian  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Sverre,  an  adventurer  not  of  the  royal  blood,  had  fought 
his  way  to  the  crown  and  reigned  from  1184  to  1202.  At  his  death 
a  long  struggle  for  the  succession  began,  the  chief  aspirants  being 
Hakon  and  Skule.  In  the  opening  scene  the  former  is  chosen  king 
by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  He  reigns  in  friendship  with  his  rival,  whose 
daughter  he  marries.  But  Skule  is  restless  while  Hakon  reigns.  He 
feels  himself  as  good  a  man  as  the  king,  and  yet  he  lacks  the  kingly 
strength  and  the  confidence  which  the  ordeal  by  fire  has  given  Hakon. 
Of  the  two  conflicting  impulses,  his  reverence  for  the  God-elected 
and  his  own  burning  ambition,  his  ambition  finally  wins.  He  rebels 
and  makes  himself  king,  but  reigns  only  a  very  short  time,  overborne 
by  his  stronger  rival.  The  last  scene  is  extremely  dramatic.  Skule 
with  his  son  are  besieged  in  a  church,  surrounded  by  the  populace 
in  arms  against  them.  The  king  is  rapidly  drawing  near.  There  is 
no  escape.  Skule  has  long  felt  his  doom  approaching,  and  now  in  a 
short  prayer  he  ofifers  his  life  to  God  as  an  atonement  for  his  sins,  and 
walks  out  to  death  with  his  son  Peter.  The  doors  close  behind  them 
and  reopen  only  to  admit  Hakon  over  Skule's  body. 

The  Rival  Princes  is  not  really  an  historic  drama  at  all.  The 
characters  are  historic,  but  their  treatment  is  entirely  modern.  Skule 
is  a  modem  man  habited  as  a  viking.  As  Brandes  has  observed,  ^  the 
psychological  interest  completely  routs  the  historic' 

Towards  the  eod  of  the  year  1863  Ibsen's  friends  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  him  a  pension  of  2,700  marks.  He  at  once  left  Norway 
and  travelled  to  Bome,  where  he  settled,  and  proceeded  in  solitude  to 
write  the  principal  works  of  his  second  period.  These  are  lyric  dramas 
in  rhyming  verses.  Properly  speaking  the  Comedy  of  Love  belongs 
to  this  period,  although  it  was  produced  in  1862.  The  two  master- 
pieces of  this  time  are  Brand,  written  in  1866,  and  Peer  Gynty 
written  in  1867. 

In  the  first  of  these  Ibsen  incarnated  his  own  fiery  zeal  for  right, 
and  discontent  with  half-measures,  in  the  character  of  a  Norwegian 
priest.  Brand  is  a  man  of  heroic  mould,  knowing  only  duty,  and 
married  to  a  wife  of  fine  temper  and  resolution.  His  lot  is  cast  in  a 
cure  deep  in  a  Norwegian  valley.  The  villagers  are  dull,  selfish 
'  Ibsen's  title  is  KtmffS'Emneme,  which  may  be  rendered  *  Kings-Stuff.' 
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clods,  narrow  and  undisceraiDg,  and  they  as  little  prize  Brand's 
presence  among  them  as  such  a  society  might  be  expected  to  do. 
However,  his  lot  being  cast  among  them,  he  must  stop  there  and 
do  his  duty,  which  he  accordingly  does,  at  no  less  expense  than 
the  life  of  his  wife  and  child,  killed  by  the  unwholesome  air.  His 
considerable  fortune  he  devotes  to  building  a  church,  and  only  when 
he  has  given  up  for  the  sake  of  his  cure  and  his  duty  all  that  makesr 
life  worth  living  to  him  does  he  turn  on  his  ungrateful  congregation 
and  denounce  them  from  the  church  steps  for  their  sloth  and  indiflFer- 
ence.    He  then  flees  to  the  mountains,  and  dies  there. 

Brand  is  a  man  astray  in  this  age.  The  Soman  communion  could 
perhaps  still  find  him  work,  and  in  the  great  age  of  the  Church 
he  would  have  been  a  shining  light ;  but  a  more  tragic  pouring  of 
new  wine  into  old  bottles  was  never  painted  than  when  Ibsen  created 
this  fiery,  zealous  priest  and  chained  him  in  a  Norwegian  mountain 
parish  in  the  Protestant  communion.  Some  misconception  has  arisen 
about  the  leading  character  in  this  play.  In  making  him  a  priest 
Ibsen  did  not  intend  any  criticism  on  any  form  of  religious  belief. 
In  his  own  words,  *  it  would  have  been  just  as  possible  for  me  to  apply 
the  same  syllogism  to  a  sculptor  or  to  a  politician.' 

Peer  Gynt  is  the  Norwegian  Faust.  It  has  been  called  *  a  con- 
vulsive flight  of  fancy.'  Peer  Gynt  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ignoble, 
just  as  Brand  is  of  the  heroic,  of  our  days.  He  is  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  Norwegian  society  of  to-day  and  one  of  Ibsen's  most  popular 
characters  in  his  own  country.  He  is  first  introduced  as  a  wild  lad, 
who  is  not  very  good-tempered  and  plays  practical  jokes.  For  one 
of  the  latter  he  has  to  flee  his  native  village  and  live  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  has  all  sorts  of  supernatural  adventures,  each  one  of  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  fresh  satire,  and  finally  escapes  to  America. 
There  he  makes  a  large  fortune  in  trade,  chiefly  in  Bibles,  rum,  slaves, 
and  gods.  The  fourth  act  discovers  him  in  middle  life  prosperous  and 
thoroughly  repulsive.  He  loses  his  first  fortune,  has  wonderful  ex- 
periences in  Africa,  where  he  is  hailed  as  a  prophet,  makes  another 
fortune  in  California,  returns  to  Norway,  but  loses  his  fortune  in  a 
shipwreck,  and  lands  only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  an  old  woman  who 
loved  him  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together  and  has  loved  him 
faithfully  to  the  end. 

In  1869  he  produced  the  League  of  Youth,  and  then  he  entered 
on  a  period  of  eight  years  during  which  he  wrote  only  one  drama. 
This  is  an  unusually  long  interval  between  two  of  his  productions,  and 
it  occurs  at  a  very  important  point  in  his  life.  After  his  Boman 
period  he  travelled.  He  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Sue? 
Canal,  and  then  for  some  years  settled  at  Dresden.  When  at  Bome 
he  had  been  struck — ^like  Schiller  seventy  years  before — with  the 
figure  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  had  made  many  historic  and 
archaeological  studies  with  the  view  of  dramatising  his  life.     The 
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result  was   the  appearance  in   1873   of   his   play  Emperor    and 
OalUoean. 

This  is  the  only  play  in  which  Ibsen  has  dramatised  a  period  of 
history  not  that  of  his  own  country.  The  play  is  of  Shakespearean 
size  in  two  parts  of  five  acts  eacb,  with  thirty-three  characters  in  the 
first  part  and  forty-five  in  the  second.  It  stretches  over  a  period  of 
thirteen  years — ^from  351  a.d.,  when  Julian's  brother  Gallus  was 
named  Caesar,  to  364  a.d.,  when  Julian,  as  emperor,  was  killed  in  the 
invasion  of  Persia.  The  first  act  is  laid  at  Constantinople  and  intro- 
duces Julian  as  a  youth  of  nineteen,  a  Christian,  but  little  edified 
with  Christian  conduct.  He  has  no  more  ambition  than  to  keep  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  and  pass  his  time  in  religious  speculation ;  and 
when  Gallus,  his  brother,  is  named  Caesar,  he  is  grateful  for  leave  to 
travel  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  heathen  philosophers.  The 
subsequent  acts  take  us  to  Athens,  where  Julian  has  already  become 
half  a  pagan,  and  to  Ephesus,  where  he  is  secretly  initiated  and 
first  hears  the  voice  of  fate  marking  him  out  as  the  destined  reformer 
of  the  world — the  creator  and  governor  of  the  Third  Kingdom — 
for,  as  he  says,  the  old  beauty  (of  the  pagan  faith)  is  no  longer  beauti- 
ful, and  the  new  truth  (of  the  Christian  faith)  is  no  longer  true.  The 
profligates  whose  orgies  disgraced  the  lives  of  pagans  were  not  more 
disgusting  to  the  severe  Julian  than  the  rancorous  quarrels  that 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  rival  Christian  sects.  At  Ephesus,  with 
this  conviction  of  his  destiny  fresh  upon  him,  comes  the  news  of 
Gallus's  death  and  his  own  nomination  as  Caesar  and  the  successor  of 
Constantius,  the  reigning  emperor.  The  last  two  acts  are  passed  in 
Craul,  where  the  troops  salute  their  victorious  Caesar  as  Augustus. 
Julian  at  least  makes  up  his  mind  to  face  the  emperor  in  open  revolt 
rather  than  allow  his  fealty  to  lead  him  to  the  death  that  treacherous 
relative  was  preparing  for  him. 

The  second  part  opens  at  Constantinople.  Constantius  is  dead ; 
Julian  is  emperor,  and  his  first  public  act  is  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
thus  ending  the  ten  years  of  dissimulation  which  had  lasted  since  his 
secret  initiation  at  Ephesus. 

The  second  and  third  acts  are  laid  in  Antioch,  and  are  chiefly  taken 
up  with  two  incidents.  The  first  is  Julian's  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  whose 
figure  and  temple  crumble  away  before  the  curse  of  the  Bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  the  second  is  the  provision  of  the  single  goose  as  a  sacrifice  at 
the  temple  of  Cybele,  by  the  last  priest  left  of  all  the  college,  and  who 
brought  the  goose — ^his  all — for  the  goddess's  service.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  acts  are  occupied  with  the  Persian  campaign  and  the  death  of 
Julian. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  GalUcean  is  hard 
reading.  It  has  its  points  of  interest,  the  principal  being  that  Ibsen 
wrote  it,  but  it  is  fatiguing  work.  Ibsen  has  not  the  gift  of  fine 
writing.    It  is  never  his  rhetoric  that  moves  us ;  it  is  his  subject 
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and  liis  characters.  Bat  here  again  his  canvas  is  too  big  for  him, 
and  his  characters  do  not  live.  He  cannot  seize  and  present  to  his 
readers  one  or  two  salient  points,  and  his  patient  method  fails  when 
it  has  to  make  the  portraits  of  so  many  people  who  lived  so  long  ago, 
besides  analysing  their  motives  and  impulses. 

Ibsen  attacked  his  enormous  subject  with  fine  courage,  but  the 
time  and  the  subject  are  more  than  even  his  admirable  manner  and 
immense  labours  can  conquer.  His  analysis  of  the  dramatis  peraonce 
had  by  now  grown  so  elaborate  that  it  was  unsuited  to  such  crowded 
plays.  Whether  Ibsen  was  conscious  of  this  or  not,  the  Emperor  and 
Oalilcean  is  his  last  historical  effort,  and  his  subsequent  plays  contain 
about  six  characters  mostly,  while  the  action  takes  place  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Emperor  and  GalUoean  is,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  a  fine 
piece  of  work ;  but  it  has  been  quite  overshadowed  by  the  series  of 
^  family  dramas '  as  Ibsen  calls  them.  These  number  seven  altogether 
and  have  been  produced  in  the  last  twelve  years ;  the  latest  appeared 
this  year.  The  first  was  called  The  PUlara  of  Society y  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1877.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  a  small  Norwegian  coast 
town.  The  chief  pillar  of  Society  is  Consul  Bernick,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  his  decorous  life,  his  well-earned  and  well-spent  wealth, 
presents  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  virtues  of  the  social  system. 
The  Bemicks  have  two  clouds  on  the  horizon  of  their  content.  One 
is  Mrs.  Bemick's  brother  John.  He  had  been  discovered  in  a  strolling 
actress's  apartments  thirteen  years  before,  and  had  fied  to  the  States 
to  avoid  scandal,  taking  with  him  the  contents  of  Bemick's  till. 
The  other  is  Mrs.  Bemick's  half-sister,  Lona  Tressel.  She  had  once 
been  engaged  to  Bemick,  but  when  it  transpired  that  her  rich  aunt 
had  disinherited  her  in  her  younger  sister's  favour,  Bemick  threw 
her  over.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  an  overmastering 
passion,  but  the  passion  was  really  J90ur  lea  beaux  yeux  de  la  caaaette. 
When  the  discarded  Lona  met  him  with  his  betrothed,  she  so  far 
forgot  herself  as  to  box  his  ears,  a  scandal  the  town  did  not  forget. 
When  the  play  opens  she  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  States  with 
Johann.  The  course  of  the  story  shows  that  far  from  Johann  being 
the  muuvaia  aujet  he  was  represented,  it  was  in  reality  Bemick  ^m- 
self  who  had  been  with  the  actress,  and  Johann,  then  an  idle  careless 
lad,  allowed  himself  to  be  suspected  in  order  to  shield  Bemick,  who 
was  courting  his  sister.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  clear  of  the  town 
Bemick  allowed  the  report  to  get  about  that  Johann  had  robbed  the 
till,  whereas  in  reality  the  till  had  not  been  robbed  at  all.  The  report 
(Bemick  thought)  could  not  do  much  harm  to  Johann's  already 
damaged  reputation,  and  might  induce  his  customers  to  give  him 
breathing  time,  for  when  he  took  over  the  business  the  affairs  of 
the  house  were  much  embarrassed.  All  this  and  much  more  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  brother  and  sister  from  the 
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States.  The  play  goes  oa  to  show  the  pillar  of  society  as  a  man  quite 
ready  to  send  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
even  not  too  horrified  at  the  thought  that  his  brother-in-law  might  go 
down  in  it,  for  Johann,  burning  with  wrath  at  his  brother's  hypocrisy, 
was  starting  for  the  States  with  the  intention  to  return  after  settling 
his  affairs  and  denounce  Bemick  to  the  whole  town.  The  last  act 
opens  on  a  stormy  evening.  The  unseaworthy  ship  starts,  and  the  un- 
happy Consul  learns  when  too  late  that  not  only  his  enemy  but  his 
only  son  Olaf,  the  pride  of  his  life  and  a  brave  adventurous  lad,  is  on 
board.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  that  very  evening  has  been  chosen 
to  give  the  Consul  a  public  address  and  a  torchlight  procession  in  his 
honour  as  the  chief  pillar  of  the  town's  society.  Just  before  the 
speeches  he  receives  the  news  that  the  ship  has  not  sailed  after  all, 
as  the  shipwright  took  on  himself  to  stop  it.  In  the  relief  and  joy 
of  this  discovery  he  resolves  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  who  arrive  to  honour  him  deliver  their 
addresses  to  a  man  who  denounces  himself  as  all  but  a  criminal,  and 
abjures  the  title  of  Pillar  of  Society,  declaring  that  the  only  true 
pillars  of  society  are  the  spirits  of  Truth  and  Freedom. 

The  Pillars  of  Society  was  followed  by  the  two  plays  which 
earned  for  Ibsen  a  reputation  outside  G-ermany  and  his  own  country. 
They  appeared  within  two  years  of  each  other ;  and  they  have  roused 
endless  controversy  and  wUl  probably  continue  to  do  so,  but  about 
their  merits  as  pieces  of  workmanship  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 
The  first  of  these  was  christened  by  Ibsen  A  DolVa  HousCj  and  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  English  by  the  less  fantastic  title 
of  Nora.  This  and  the  drama  which  followed — Ohosta — may  be  said 
to  have  gained  the  attention  of  Europe. 

The  attention  has  been  sometimes  admiring,  sometimes  scoiBSng, 
often  puzzled  and  angry,  but  the  dramas  he  has  written  in  the  last 
twelve  years  have  never  failed,  as  they  became  known,  to  excite  strong 
and  growing  interest.  His  own  bias  in  writing  them  is  not  dis- 
guised. It  is  often  clear  merely  from  the  title — The  Pillars  of  Society j 
A  DoWs  House,  and  so  forth,  which  have  a  satirical  ring.  But, 
divided  though  opinion  may  be  on  many  points  concerning  them, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  finished  works  of  art,  and, 
however  perilously  near  one  play  goes  to  subjects  not  usually  treated 
dramatically,  one  cannot  be  loo  grateful,  at  this  end  of  the  century, 
for  a  writer  for  whom  the  study  of  animalism  pure  and  simple  has 
such  a  reassuringly  small  interest. 

The  action  is  stripped  bare  of  all  adventitious  aids.  The  people 
are  of  the  class  where  any  one  may  be  found — not  too  rich,  or  not  too 
poor,  not  lowly  or  highly  bom,  fairly  cultivated,  not  boors — in  short 
in  every  respect  the  ordinary  type  of  person.  The  action  is  then 
unfolded  in  Ibsen's  customary  delicate  way ;  and  to  abstract  such  a 
composition  is  very  hard.     When  the  abstract  is  completed  it  tells 
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little  more  of  the  play  than  might  be  learned  from  a  description  of  a 
drawing  that  said  it  was  executed  on  a  piece  of  paper  twelve  inches 
by  eight — a  description  which  might  be  unimpeachably  true  so  far  as 
it  went. 

The  plot  of  A  DoWa  House  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Mrs.  Helmer 
(Nora)  is  a  lady  about  twenty-five  years  old,  married  to  a  hard-working 
conscientious  man  of  business.  They  have  three  children  and  one 
intimate  friend,  a  Dr.  Sank.  The  play  opens  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Helmer  has  just  been  made  manager  of  the  bank,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  the  young  couple  have  some  spare  cash.  Helmer 
is  deep  in  office  work,  among  which  is  the  reorganising  of  the 
personnel  of  the  bank ;  and  while  Mrs.  Helmer  is  arranging  their 
Christmas  festivities,  an  old  friend  of  hers,  Mrs.  Linden,  comes  to 
see  her. 

Married  for  money,  to  save  her  mother  from  poverty,  Mrs.  Linden 
finds  herself,  early  in  life,  a  widow,  childless,  with  her  fortune  gone, 
and  compelled  to  earn  her  livelihood.  She  comes  to  Mrs.  Helmer 
just  at  the  right  moment,  for  Helmer  has  resolved  to  create  at  any 
rate  one  vacancy,  and  he  promises  it  to  his  wife's  friend.  The  man 
he  dismisses  is  one  Krogstad,  who  was  under  a  cloud  some  years 
before,  but  had  been  taken  on  again,  and  had  proved  himself  a  capable 
clerk,  and  determined  to  lead  a  steady  life.  The  reasons  which 
prompt  his  dismissal  are  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  most 
business-like  nature.  The  fastidious  Helmer  was  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Krogstad,  and  does  not  like  to  be  called  by  his  christian 
name  before  the  clerks,  especially  by  Krogstad.  Moreover  he  knows 
of  Krogstad's  early  fault,  and  with  the  conscious  rectitude  of  a  man 
who  has  never  been  found  out,  he  will  not  have  his  immaculate  bank 
stained  with  the  presence  of  such  a  man.  So  Krogstad  is  dismissed, 
and  Mrs.  Linden  gets  his  place.  Krogstad,  however,  is  not  to  be  got 
rid  of  so  easily  ;  he  presents  himself  to  Mrs.  Helmer,  and  reminds  her 
that  some  years  before,  when  her  husband  was  very  ill,  and  her  father 
dying,  she  came  to  him  and  asked  for  ZOOl.  He  advanced  it,  requir- 
ing only  her  father's  name  as  a  security.  Mrs.  Helmer,  knowing 
that  to  trouble  either  husband  or  father  would  be  to  kill  him,  obtained 
her  father's  signature  by  the  simple  process  of  writing  it  herself,  and 
is  struck  dumb  when  Krogstad  points  out  to  her  that  this  is  forgery, 
and  that  it  was  no  worse  a  deed  than  hers  which  ruined  his  whole  life. 
He  is  quite  unable  to  make  her  see  anything  but  her  motives,  which 
were  certainly  excellent,  but  leaves  her  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  is 
driven  out  of  society  a  second  time  she  shall  sufiFer  the  same  lot.  The 
first  act  ends  with  a  lecture  of  Helmer's  on  the  enormity  of  Krogstad's 
crime,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  he  sought  to  conceal  it,  in  every 
word  of  which  Mrs.  Helmer  hears  herself  condemned. 

Mrs.  Helmer  has  been  brought  up  all  her  life,  first  by  her  father 
and  then  by  her  husband,  to  be  their  plaything,  and  is  incapable 
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of  being  mnch  else.  But  her  quick,  sensitive  nature  responds 
with  terrible  readiness  to  Helmer*8  denunciations  of  the  fault  of 
untruth,  and  how  it  poisons  all  home  life.  So  the  second  act  shows 
her  shaken  to  her  very  soul,  and  already  telling  her  nurse  that  the 
children  must  not  see  so  much  of  her  as  hitherto.  She  is  preparing 
a  &ncy  dress  for  a  ball  which  she  is  to  attend  as  a  Capri  fisher  girl, 
dancing  the  tarantella,  when  Helmer  appears,  and  she  again  begins 
to  ask  him  to  keep  Krogstad  and  dismiss  some  other  clerk  to  make 
room  for  Mrs.  Linden.  Pressed,  he  gives  his  reasons,  which  his  wife 
laughs  at  as  petty.  This  nettles  him,  and  he  sends  off  Krogstad's 
dismissal  at  once.  Krogstad  comes  in  and  tells  Mrs.  Helmer  that 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  matter  shall  be  a  secret  between  himself 
and  the  Helmers,  but  that  her  husband  must  certainly  know  of  the 
forged  cheque,  and  through  it  he  (Krogstad)  shall  rise  in  the  world, 
and  be  virtually  the  director  of  the  bank.  Mrs.  Helmer  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  her  husband  coming  to  terms  with  such  a  wretch,  and 
the  scene  closes  with  Krogstad  dropping  his  denunciation  into 
Helmer's  letter-box.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  Linden,  finds  her  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  from  which  she  learns  the  whole  situation.  She,  who 
was  formerly  engaged  to  Krogstad,  goes  away  intending  to  use  all 
her  influence  with  him  to  make  him  take  back  the  letter,  only  in 
the  mean  time,  of  course,  Helmer  must  not  go  near  the  letter-box. 
He  enters,  and,  to  keep  him  from  going  to  read  his  letters,  Mrs. 
Helmer,  while  still  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  dances  the  taran- 
tella like  a  mad  creature.  This  is  a  powerful  scene  out  of  many  such. 
"While  Dr.  Rank  is  quietly  playing  at  the  piano  Helmer  sits  on  the  sofa, 
calm  and  serene,  nodding  and  directing  his  wife's  movements  as,  with 
the  dreadful  secret  in  her  bosom,  she  dances  round  and  round  the 
room. 

The  last  act  is  at  midnight.  The  letter  remains  in  the  box. 
Mrs.  Linden  and  Krogstad  have  met  as  old  lovers,  and  have  agreed 
to  share  each  other^s  lot,  but  Mrs.  Linden  will  be  no  party  to  any 
further  deception  as  between  husband  and  wife ;  so  the  letter  lies 
locked  behind  the  wire,  and  the  key  is  in  Helmer's  pocket.  The 
ball  is  over,  the  Helmers  descend  to  their  own  flat,  the  house  is  still, 
and  Helmer,  fired  by  his  good  fortune,  his  wife's  beauty,  and  his 
friend's  champagne,  is  in  spirits  much  too  high  for  Nora,  who  feels 
the  storm  very  near  now. 

She  welcomes  an  interruption  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  Bank,  who  looks 
in  on  his  way  home,  and  as  he  bids  them  good-night,  Helmer  takes 
his  letters  out  of  the  box,  and  finds  two  of  Bank's  cards  marked  with 
a  black  cross.  This  is  his  preconcerted  way  of  announcing  his  coming 
death  from  a  malady  which  has  long  threatened  him.  The  shock 
sobers  Helmer,  who  retires  to  his  study  to  read  his  letters,  and  leaves 
his  wife  in  the  sitting-room.  Before  leaving  her  he  says,  *  Nora,  I 
often  wish  some  danger  might  threaten  you  against  which  I  could 
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stake  body  and  soul,  and  all,  all  else  for  your  dear  sake.'  This  is 
the  echo  of  her  own  feelings.  She  by  now  fully  realises  her  crime, 
but  all  the  more  does  she  look  to  her  husband — ^whom  she  loves  and 
reverences  as  a  demi-god — to  take  all  on  his  shoulders  and  save  her 
from  ruin.  While  she  fully  expects  him  to  do  so,  and  does  not  for  a 
moment  dream  that  he  will  yield  to  Krogstad  in  one  single  point, 
she  has  learned  too  much  in  the  last  few  hours,  and,  to  avoid  accept- 
ing so  great  a  sacrifice,  rushes  out  to  drown  herself — when  Helmer 
appears.  In  two  minutes  he  destroys  the  ideal  that  Nora  had  made 
of  him.  He  tells  her  furiously  that  she  has  ruined  him,  that  he' 
must  now  submit  to  all  Krogstad's  demands,  that,  of  course,  he  shall 
take  the  children  away  from  her,  that  he  might  have  expected  such 
conduct  from  her  father's  daughter — in  short,  he  reveals  himself  as 
caring  only  for  himself,  as  utterly  careless  of  her  trouble,  and  pours 
out  infinite  vials  of  wrath  and  scorn  on  her  stupidity  and  wickedness. 
They  can  live  together  as  before,  and  will  do  so,  of  course,  to  save 
appearances,  but  she  has  forfeited  his  love  for  ever.  In  the  midst 
of  the  storm  Krogstad  sends  a  letter  with  the  forged  cheque,  which 
he  gives  up  for  Helmer  to  destroy.  Helmer's  first  cry  is,  *  I  am 
saved,'  and,  having  added  that  he  forgives  his  wife,  with  some  edifying 
comments  such  as  that  a  man  always  feels  so  happy  when  he  has 
forgiven  his  wife  and  so  forth,  he  supposes  that  they  will  now  go  on 
as  before.  But  his  wife  does  not  see  matters  in  that  light  at  all.  In 
one  instant  of  life,  a  lightning  flash  has  revealed  to  her — herself,  her 
situation,  and  her  husband  all  in  their  true  light,  and  all  utterly 
different  from  what  she  expected.  She  thought  she  was  her  husband's 
wife,  and  she  finds  she  is  only  his  toy.  She  finds  herself  absolutely 
alone  in  the  world,  with  nobody  to  guide  her  except  a  man  who  de- 
spises her  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  situation  is  unbearable, 
and  she  goes  away  from  him  to  learn,  as  she  says,  to  know  herself 
before  presuming  to  teach  her  children.    Will  she  return  ? 

Such  is  in  brief  A  DoWs  House.  But  the  thousand  little  points, 
the  sweetmeats  Mrs.  Helmer  eats  on  the  sly,  the  stories  she  tells,  the 
pet  names  Helmer  showers  on  her,  his  rejoicing  over  *  her  woman's 
weakness,'  his  vanity  (the  irritating  complacency  with  which  he 
laughs  at  his  own  little  jokes),  the  whole  episode  of  Dr.  Bank's 
story,  cannot  be  told  in  an  abstract. 

Ohoata  is  another  riddle,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  of  as  A 
BoWa  House.  It  is  shorter,  much  shorter,  than  A  DoWa  Houae^ 
but  it  is  quite  as  long  as  we  can  bear.  Mrs.  Alving,  a  lady  of  posi- 
tion and  property,  residing  on  her  own  estate  in  Norway,  is  introduced 
on  the  day  when  she  is  expecting  her  only  boy  Oswald  to  return  from 
Paris,  where  he  has  overworked  himself  as  an  artist.  She  had  money 
of  her  own  and  a  large  fortune  from  her  husband.  The  latter  she 
has  devoted  to  building  a  '  home '  to  his  memory.  All  her  life  has 
been  passed  in  also  buUding  up  a  reputation  for  his  son  to  revere,  just 
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as  her  married  life  was  passed  in  concealing  the  debauchery  and 
dmnkenness  which  made  her  life  with  him  a  martyrdom.  Oswald 
tipples — ^there  is  no  donbt  of  it ;  and  when  Mrs.  Alving  hears  him 
trying  to  kiss  Begina  (her  maid)  in  the  dining-room,  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  play  is  given  by  her  ejaculation  of  *  Ghosts ! '  by  which 
Mrs.  ArUng  means  that  we  are  all  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers'  deeds. 
After  a  time  Oswald  confides  to  her  that  it  is  not  overwork  that  is 
wrong  with  him,  it  is  a  taint  in  his  blood,  which  has  already  once  in 
Paris  driven  him  mad.  He  now  carries  always  with  him  a  box  of 
morphia  powders,  with  which  he  wants  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  when 
his  malady  recurs.  In  coming  home  he  has  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  Kegina.  She  seems  so  full  of  strength,  and  the  promise 
of  enjoyment  of  life,  that  he  is  sure  she  would  take  him  out  of  his 
wretched  self,  while,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  rely  on 
her  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  His  mother  is  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  Regina  is  his  half-sister,  and,  under  the  strain  of  this  an- 
nouncement, and  the  excitement  of  the  burning  down  of  the  *  Alving 
Home,'  his  mind  gives  way.  The  curtain  falls  at  sunrise  after  the 
terrible  night,  and  leaves  the  unhappy  mother  with  her  son  going 
mad  before  her  eyes,  while,  with  the  morphia  powder  in  her  hand, 
she  recoils  from  the  horror  of  being  his  murderesij. 

Ghosts  is  a  rift  into  hell,  and  into  a  hell  more  awful  than  Dante's 
or  Milton's.  The  physical  torture  of  Judas,  the  mental  agony  of  Satan 
are  all  far  off;  our  possible  share  in  them  is  in  the  future.  But  Ibsen 
begins  with  us  on  safe  and  everyday  ground,  and  then  almost  un- 
observed he  draws  aside  a  bolt  here  and  a  bar  there,  till  with  a 
hideous  tumult  our  platform  gives  way,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  roar  of  infernal  tempests  and  surrounded  by  the  ghosts  of 
our  own  misdeeds.  This  is  a  hell  to  terrify  indeed,  one  built  up 
round  us  day  by  day  for  ourselves  and  our  offspring  with  our  own 
hands.  The  intimate  connection  which  Ibsen  points  out  here  with 
the  worst  fates  that  can  befall  mankind,  and  our  own  daily  actions, 
makes  Ohosts  terrible  reading,  and  the  burden  of  life  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  play  ought 
to  be  written.  It  certainly  would  be  intolerable  if  written  by  one 
who  took  the  monkey-like  delight  in  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  which  some  writers  have  shown.  But  the  deep,  almost  reli- 
gious, tone  of  the  writing  gives  the  play  a  right  to  stand  its  trial  at 
least,  and  for  those  whose  nerves  are  strong  enough  to  let  them  look 
into  its  abysses  it  may  offer  potent  morals. 

Ohosts  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  An  Enemy  of  Society. 
In  a  small  town  in  Norway  there  is  a  bath  establishment  presided 
over  by  a  Doctor  Stockmann,  a  genial,  honest  man,  delighted  to  be 
in  the  small  bustle  of  a  small  town  after  years  of  burial  in  a  village 
practice.  He  is  adored  by  his  wife  and  children,  is  hot-tempered, 
irarm-hearted,  and  impulsive.    He  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  Ibsen's 
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characters  that  one  can  imagine  seeing  on  the  stage  with  any  com- 
fort. He  likes  beef  and  whisky  toddy,  has  inexhaustible  spirits,  and 
is  popular  with  every  one  except  his  brother,  the  burgomaster.  The 
latter — a  cold,  calculating  man  with  a  digestion  his  brother  is  always 
laughing  at,  and  an  intense  pride  in  his  office  and  importance — mis- 
trusts the  doctor.  His  mistrust  is  thoroughly  well  grounded ;  for, 
on  the  latter  discovering  that  the  water  which  supplies  the  bath  is 
poisonous,  he  proposes  to  say  so  publicly  and  at  once,  and  to  set  about 
remedying  the  drains,  which  the  burgomaster's  obstinacy  has  had 
laid  in  the  wrong  place.  He  is  heartily  supported  by  his  townsmen 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  impression  that  the  shareholders  in  the 
baths  will  have  to  pay ;  but  when  they  find  that  the  money  must  be 
raised  by  a  local  tax  on  themselves,  they  all  turn  against  him.  De- 
termined that  the  truth  shall  be  known,  he  summons  a  general 
meeting.  They  forbid  him  to  talk  about  the  baths,  but  allow  him 
to  make  some  general  remarks — which  are  trenchant.  He  '  detests 
leading  men,'  ^  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom  are 
the  compact  majority.*  *  What  sort  of  truth  does  a  majority  take 
up  ? '  *  Truths  that  are  so  decrepit  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  lies.'  At  the  same  time  he  says  in  reply  to  a  question  *  What 
are  some  of  these  old  truths  that  have  become  lies?'  *  Ah!  I  couldn't 
go  over  the  whole  heap  of  abominations,  but  to  begin  with  I'll  just 
keep  to  one  acknowledged  truth,  which  at  bottom  is  a  hideous  lie.  . .  • 
and  that  is  the  doctrine  that  the  multitude,  the  vulgar  herd,  the 
masses,  are  the  pith  of  the  people,  that  indeed  they  are  the  people; 
that  the  common  man,  that  the  ignorant,  undeveloped  member  of 
society  has  the  same  right  to  condemn  or  to  sanction,  to  govern  or 
to  rule,  as  the  few  people  of  intellectual  power.  The  sort  of  people 
I  am  speaking  of  you  don't  find  only  in  the  lower  classes ;  they 
crawl  and  swarm  all  around  us — up  to  the  very  highest  classes  of 
society.  Why,  only  look  at  your  own  smug  and  smart  burgomaster.' 
And  so  forth.  He  ends  by  saying  that  he  would  *  much  rather  see 
his  dear  native  town  ruined  than  see  it  flourishing  on  a  lie.' 

Of  course  such  a  wretch  must  not  be  tolerated.  He  is  voted  an 
*  enemy  of  society,'  boycotted,  and  ruined ;  but  he  does  not  care  in 
the  least,  and  the  drama  closes  with  his  resolution  to  stay  on  in  the 
town,  and  teach  the  ragamuffins,  and  see  if  there  is  any  good  stuff 
in  them. 

An  Enemy  of  Society  embodies  Ibsen's  recorded  opinions  in  a 
curiously  literal  manner.  The  play  appeared  in  1882,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  January  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

Bjomson  sajs  the  majority  is  always  right,  and  for  a  practical  politician  that  is 
the  proper  thing  to  say.  I,  on  the  contrary,  must  necessarily  say,  '  The  minority 
is  always  right.'  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  that  minority  of  people  who  are  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  who  are  left  in  the  lurch  hy  the  great  intermediate  party, 
with  us  called  Liherals ;  hut  I  mean  that  minority  which  is  the  advanced  guard  in 
the  forward  march  towards  a  goal  the  majority  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  attain. 
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Perhaps  a  letter  from  Ibsen  to  George  Brandes  written  so  long 
ago  as  1871  and  before  An  Eiiemy  of  Society  was  dreamed  of,  may 
be  with  advantage  quoted  here. 

The  state  \&  the  curse  of  the  individual.  How  was  the  municipal  strength  of 
Prusffla  purchased  P  By  the  ahsorption  of  the  individual  into  the  political  and 
geographical  idea.  The  har-keeper  makes  the  hest  soldier.  The  opposite  case  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  Jews,  the  nobility  of  the  human  race.  How  have  they 
maintained  their  individuality  in  isolation,  in  poetry,  notwithstanding  all  the 
brutality  of  the  outside  world  ?  Through  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  municipal 
burdens  on  their  shoulders.  Had  they  remained  in  Palestine,  they  would  have 
gone  to  ruin  in  their  construction  long  ago,  as  all  other  peoples  have  done.  The 
state  must  be  abolished.  In  a  revolution  that  would  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
consummation,  I  should  gladly  take  part.  Undermine  the  idea  of  the  common- 
wealth, set  up  spontaneity  and  spiritual  kinship  as  the  sole  determining  points  in  a 
imion,  and  there  will  be  attained  the  beginning  of  a  freedom  that  is  of  some  value. 
Changes  in  the  form  of  government  are  nothing  else  than  different  degrees  of  trifling 
— a  little  more,  or  a  little  less — absurd  folly.  The  state  has  its  root  in  time ;  it  will 
attain  its  summit  in  time.  Greater  things  than  it  will  fall.  All  existing  forms  of 
religion  will  pass  away.  Neither  moral  conceptions  nor  art  forms  have  an  eternity 
before  them.  To  how  much,  after  all,  is  it  our  duty  to  hold  fast  ?  Who  will 
Touch  for  me  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  five  on  Jupiter  P 

Ibsen  to  Brandes,  Feb.  17, 1871. 

What  is  really  needed  Lb  a  revolt  in  the  human  spirit. 

Ibsen  to  Brandes,  Dec.  20, 1870. 

The  Wild  Duch  (1884)  is  a  sort  of  companion  piece  to  An 
Enemy  of  Society ^  and  the  two  together  form  a  foil  to  Nora  and 
the  Pillara  of  Society.  The  two  former  plays  contain  the  portraits 
of  men  who  try  to  set  right  the  false  situations  described  in  the  two 
latter,  Nora  is  a  crusade  for  a  *  true  marriage ; '  the  Wild  Buck  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  his  friend  live  such  a  marriage. 
The  PiUars  of  Society  shows  an  unsound  condition  of  commercial 
morality ;  and  An  Enemy  of  Society  is  the  man  who  seeks  to  remedy 
that  condition. 

In  Dr.  Stockmann  Ibsen  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  man  of 
abundant  health  and  strength,  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  endowed 
with  splendid  energy  and  endless  capacity  for  work,  and  he  is  made 
to  fail  because  he  is  unshaken  in  his  devotion  to  the  truth.  The 
man  himself  is  invincible ;  but  the  idea,  powerless  against  the  world 
arrayed  against  it,  recoils  on  the  man  and  ruins  him.  In  Gregers 
Weile — the  principal  character  of  the  Wild  Duck — there  is  nothing 
to  admire  except  a  certain  insane  disinterestedness.  He  is  an  im- 
pressionable, inexperienced  young  man,  not  over-manly,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  common-sense.  His  personality  is  of  the  least  im- 
pressive kind,  but  in  the  strength  of  his  exaltation  he  commits  acts 
of  the  most  insufferable  tactlessness  and  cruelty.  The  plot  is,,  in 
brief,  as  follows.  Gregers  returns  home  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years  and  finds  his  old  friend  Ekdal  married  to  a  cast-off  favourite  of 
his  father's.   Their  home  is,  in  spite  of  small  means  and  the  skeleton 
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in  the  closet,  a  happy  and  contented  one.  Ekdal  is  perfectly  igno- 
rant ;  his  wife  is  discreet,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him  and  their 
daughter  of  fourteen.  Gregers  determines  to  let  in  the  light,  to 
make  them  live  ^  a  true  marriage '  as  he  says,  in  distressing  parody 
of  Nora's  utterances.  He  does  so  with  results  that  might  have  been 
foreseen — the  ruin  of  his  friend's  happiness,  and  the  death  by  her  own 
hand  of  their  little  daughter.  With  helpless  fatuity  he  remarks, 
when  all  the  mischief  is  done,  ^  I  hope  you  will  allow,  Mrs.  Ekdal, 
that  I  acted  for  the  best.'  *  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  did,'  says  the 
poor  woman.  *A11  I  can  say  is,  God  forgive  you  for  what  you've 
done  ! '  Truly  a  most  pestilent  fellow !  The  moral  of  the  play  i$ 
drawn  by  Dr.  Belling,  the  common-sense  character  of  the  piece,  who 
openly  sneers  at  Werle  from  first  to  last.  After  the  catastrophe, 
when  the  latter  observes  that  Ekdal  and  his  wife  must  have  travelled 
a  long  way  from  the  *  ideals  of  their  youth,'  he  remarks,  *  Before  I 
forget  it,  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  ask  you  not  to  use  that 
outlandish  word.  We  have  a  very  good  Norwegian  word  that  means 
just  the  same  thing :  Lie.  Life  would  be  unbearable  if  it  were  not 
for  its  lies.' 

Dr.  Belling  is  a  comfortable  robust  character — ^in  every  way  the 
peer  of  Dr.  Stockmann,  only  with  more  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
diagnoses  Gregers  in  the  following  summary  way  :  '  You  are  suffering 
from  a  complicated  case.  First  you  have  this  gouty  fever  forgetting 
things  right ;  and  then,  which  is  worse,  you  go  about  as  if  bewitched, 
in  a  sort  of  worshipping  craze  ;  you  must  always  have  something  out- 
side your  own  concerns  to  gape  at.' 

Rosmeraholm  was  written  three  years  ago.  The  play  takes  its 
name  from  an  estate  in  Norway  owned  by  Bosmer,  a  widowed  clergy- 
man living  there  with  a  housekeeper  and  one  Bebecca  West,  who 
nursed  Bosmer's  wife  during  the  days  of  mental  aberration  that  pre- 
ceded her  death  by  suicide  in  the  millstream.  The  parson's  political 
opinions,  once  of  the  most  orthodox,  are — ^when  the  play  opens — 
rapidly  becoming  radical.  He  is  drawn  as  a  good  man.  His  life  is 
decorous,  his  ambitions  dignified.  He  seeks  to  ennoble  those  he  meets, 
and  this  object,  often  set  forth  to  Bebecca  West,  has  inspired  her  with 
the  warmest  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  him.  Tragic  though  the 
ending  to  his  first  marriage  had  been,  it  was,  in  some  respects,  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  him  that  his  wife  died.  They  were  not  happy 
together,  and  there  were  not  wanting  tongues  to  accuse  Bebecca  of 
seeking  to  supply  the  dead  wife's  place,  and  of  carelessness  as  to  her 
position  and  reputation  in  the  meantime.  She  was  in  this  respect 
guiltless  and  always  had  been,  but  she  had,  in  point  of  fact,  allowed 
Mrs.  Bosmer  to  suspect  her,  and  had  played  upon  her  feelings  not 
without  the  hope  that  her  evidently  suicidal  bent  might  deepen  into 
action.  All  this  with  the  loftiest  ideas — the  notion,  namely,  that 
she  might  be  to  Bosmer  what  his  wife  could  never  be — a  sharer  in 
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his  great  ideals.  She  succeeds:  and  Bosmer  offers  her  his  hand. 
But  the  year  and  more  that  she  has  spent  in  his  society  have  so  far 
ennobled  her  views  that  she  feels  unworthy  of  the  prize  she  has 
striven  for  so  earnestly,  and  she  declines  it.  How  Bosmer  is  brought 
to  see  the  fine  possibilities  of  Bebecca's  nature,  and  to  realise  that 
there  at  last,  but  separated  for  ever  from  him  by  a  gulf  of  criminal 
intent,  is  the  true  and  only  partner  for  him ;  how  all  desire  for  life 
and  work  is  shrivelled  up  in  him,  and  how  the  two,  in  the  end, 
commit  suicide  together,  can  only  be  rightly  told  in  Ibsen's  words. 
The  majestic  gloom  that  arrests  our  attention  even  for  the  horror  of 
Ghosts  broods  over  Roameraholm  from  first  to  last.  It  is  this  power 
of  atmospheric  effect,  of  projecting  over  the  whole  drama  the  shadow 
of  an  awful,  an  inevitable  fate,  that  makes  Ibsen's  plays  what  they 
are.  In  this  solemn  half  light  he  can  develop  plots  that  no  other 
writer  would  dare  to  handle — or  at  any  rate  that  no  other  writer 
could  handle — without  evoking  their  condemnation  as  violent 
or  absurd. 

The  Lady  of  the  Sea  appeared  about  two  months  ago.  It  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  play  of  Ibsen's  where  a  human  will  at  war 
with  unfriendly  fates  wins  the  fight.  It  ends  happily  after  a  long 
and  anxious  development.  Before  she  was  married,  Mrs.  Wangel — 
the  lady  of  the  sea — was  engaged  to  a  sailor,  who  one  day  told  her 
that  he  had  murdered  his  captain  in  the  preceding  night.  He 
must  flee  for  his  life  and  travel  far  and  long,  but  in  the  end  he 
would  come  back  and  fetch  her.  He  took  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  one  from  his  own,  and,  fastening  both  to  his  keyring,  he  flung 
the  whole  into  the  sea  in  token  that  they  were  both  now  married 
to  each  other  and  to  the  ocean.  The  trick  sounds  little  enough  told 
so — it  seems  only  the  commonplace  staginess  of  a  rascal.  But  the  man 
was  something  more  than  a  rascal.  He  was  a  man  of  pertinacity  and 
courage.  The  girl  was  impressionable,  and  her  former  lover  had 
gained  a  real  ascendency  over  her.  Thus  when  she  had  been  three 
years  married  and  found  herself  still  thinking  of  the  stranger  she 
began  to  feel  her  disloyalty  keenly.  Their  only  child  had  died,  and 
she  was  driven  to  tell  her  husband  the  whole  story.  He  is,  fortunately, 
a  doctor  and  a  wise  man.  He  recognises  that  some  of  the  disorder  of 
her  mind  is  to  be  physically  explained,  more  may  be  accounted  for 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  affinities  for  the  sea  sometimes  shown  by 
sensitive  natures,  and  the  residuum  representing  any  fraction  of  his 
wife's  affection  that  is  really  not  his,  is  exceedingly  small.  Fore- 
warned, forearmed.  The  stranger  appears  and  summons  IVIrs.  Wangel 
to  leave  her  husband's  side  and  follow  him.  A  sufficiently  painful 
scene  ensues ;  but  the  doctor  is  skilful  and  firm,  he  rides  with  a  light 
hand,  and  the  stranger  is  routed. 

The  Lady  of  the  Sea  seems  to  be  Ibsen's  answer  to  the  charge, 
freely  levelled  at  him,  of  pessimism.     His  genius  had  certainly  led 
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him  to  presiding  for  the  most  part  over  gloomy  and  hopeless  tangles, 
and  he  has  confessed  himself  to  be  a  pessimist  as  regards  humanity  in 
most  of  the  shapes  it  is  likely  to  assume.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  an  optimist  as  to  its  future.  Witness  the  admirable  vigour 
with  which  he  clothes  Dr.  Stockmann,  and  the  teachableness  displayed 
even  by  the  insufferable  Helmer.  He  has  the  most  profound  and 
cordial  admiration  for  all  strong  individualities.  To  take  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  of  our  time,  Prince  Bismarck,  he  reveres  the 
mighty  ruler  and  only  regrets  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
longing  of  his  age  for  beauty. 

Such  in  faint  outline  is  Henrik  Ibsen,  one  who  is  not  to  be 
laughed  down  nor  damned  with  faint  praise,  still  less  cowed  into 
silence.  He  says  his  word  and  strikes  his  blow  for  righteousness, 
as  he  conceives  it,  and  cares  neither  who  hears  nor  who  forbears, 
neither  who  is  smitten  nor  who  is  spared.  He  is  already  a  power 
in  the  world  of  to-day,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  his  influence  has 
much  more  than  dawned. 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 
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MR.    GLADSTONE'S  'PLAIN  SPEAKING: 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  points  in  the  last  article  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  penned  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Union. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
written  at  all.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness  may  have  disturbed  the  mind  of  a  statesman  who,  whilst 
confessing  that  the  evidence  was  incomplete,  and  that  <  no  adequate 
history  of  the  Union  has  yet  been  written,'  has  nevertheless  given 
his  verdict  against  his  own  country,  and  has  denounced  her,  or 
*  those  who  used  her  authority,'  as  having,  in  her  treatment  of 
Ireland,   'combined  violence    and    fraud,    baseness,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty,  in  a  degree  rarely,  if  ever,  paralleled  in  history.'    But, 
apart  from  the  natural  desire  to  show  some  justification  for  a  state- 
ment so  wide  and  so  strong,  there  seems  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for 
unearthing  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  sickening 
and  ghastly  details  of  a  period  over  which  a  veil  might  well  be 
thrown  by  all  those  who  really  desire  that  there  shotdd  be  a  *  union  of 
hearts '  between  England  and  Ireland.    To  support  that  part  of  his 
indictment  against  England  which  is  based  upon  her  alleged  cruelty, 
Mr.  Gladstone  relates  several  harrowing  instances  of  brutality  on 
the  part  of  loyalists,  with  only  a  casual  allusion  to  the  atrocities 
committed  on  the  other  side.     In  this  narration  he  commits  two  not 
inconsiderable  mistakes. 

In  the  first  place,  he  omits  to  give  due,  or  indeed  any,  weight  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  barbarities  were  committed,  the 
abnormal  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  would  have  followed  if  victory  had  fallen  to  the 
traitors  and  enemies  of  England  who  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
her.  In  the  second  place,  he  identifies  the  said  barbarities 
^th  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  Union;  whereas,  however  unjusti- 
fiable they  may  have  been,  they  were  committed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  rebellion  of  a  formidable  character,  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  which  had  been  such  as  to  excite  and  inflame 
men's  minds  to  a  terrible  pitch,  and  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  cruelty  upon  the  part  of  the  rebels  which  had 
provoked  beyond  endurance  the  loyal  population  of  the  country.* 

>  I  ivonld  refer  those  who  wish  to  study  the  details  of  cmelty  on  the  rebel  side,  to 
the  third  volame  of  Mr.  Fronde's  English  in  Ireland,  p.  404,  where  commences  the 
chapter  entitled  *  The  Rebellion/ 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  admits  tbat  ^  there  was  a  rebellion  and  there 
were  rebels,'  but  he  goes  on  to  repeat  the  old  and  long  since  exploded 
fallacy  that  *  people  became  rebels  under  a  course  of  treatment  such 
as  allows  of  no  rational  interpretation  but  one,  namely  that  the 
Government  were  determined  that  there  should  be  rebels.'^  *  To  this 
conclusion  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  come  who  has  read 
Lord  Camden's  letters  and  endeavoured  to  judge  impartially  upon 
the  question.  The  British  Government  may  not  have  been  always 
right  in  its  Irish  policy,  and  some  of  its  acts  were  probably  such  as  a 
Minister  would  hardly  propose,  or  a  Parliament  accept,  in  the  present 
day.  But  we  are  far  too  apt,  when  we  discuss  such  questions,  to  speak 
and  write  as  if  those  whose  conduct  and  policy  we  impugn  had  the 
same  surrounding  circumstances  and  the  same  experience  as  ourselves. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  effects  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  had  by  no  means  passed  away.  The  seeds  of  anarchy  and  of 
revolutionary  sentiment  had  been  sown  in  every  Eifropean  country, 
and  Ireland  had  certainly  not  been  exempt  from  the  visitation.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  favourite  theory  we  know  to  be  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
recall  was  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  troubles  in  Ireland.  The 
theory  will  not  hold  water  for  a  moment.  Long  before  Lord  Fitz- 
william's brief  viceroyalty,  Ireland  had  been  honey-combed  with 
secret  societies,  which,  under  difiFerent  titles  and  with  slightly 
varying  organisations,  spread  treason  right  and  left,  and  threatened, 
if  suffered  to  develop  and  strengthen  themselves  without  check,  to 
destroy  British  influence  in  Ireland,  and  to  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon 
the  British  Monarchy  itself.  It  may  have  been  and  very  likely  was 
the  case  that  the  rebellion  was  precipitated  by  the  hope  of  the  rebels 
that  the  disappointed  Catholics'might  be  induced  to  assist  them  ;  but 
to  assert  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  either  that  it  was  caused  by  Lord 
FitzwiUiam's  recall  in  1795,  or  that  it  was  not  connected  with  events 
which  occurred  long  before  that  period,  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  by  which  the  contrary  is  proved. 
The  rebellion  had  long  been  maturing,  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
cruel  and  bloody  insurrection,  and  evoked  a  retaliatory  spirit  from 
which  sprang  those  cruelties  which  Mr.  Gladstone  parades  in  his 
indictment  against  his  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  the 
counter-quotations  vrith  which  I  might  reply.  The  massacres  of 
Scullabogue  and  Wexford  Bridge  are  only  examples  of  the  spirit  by 
which  the  rebels  were  animated,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  fairly  cites  against  the  excesses  of  the  loyalists,  writes  at 
the  end  of  June  1798:  *The  deluded  wretches  are  still  wandering 
about  in  considerable  bodies,  and  are  committing  still  greater 
cruelties  than  they  themselves  suffer.^ 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  a  rising  which  was  intended, 
but  failed,  to  take  the  Government  by  surprise,  which  at  once  assumed 
the  character  of  a  quasi-civil  war,  and  in  which  the  bitterness  of 

'  Plain  Speaking,  p.  16. 
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religious  animosity  was  unfortunately  aroused,  both  sides  committed 
excesses  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condenmed.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  and  however  the  action  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Grovernment  may  now 
be  stigmatised,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  result  of  that  action  was 
that  French  invasion  failed,  secret  societies  were  broken  up,  and  the 
rebellion  was  crushed.  I  gladly  join  in  the  condemnation  of  cruelty 
on  either  side.  I  gladly  recognise  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  the 
rebellion  Catholic  priests  were  found  (just  as  Catholic  priests  who 
obey  the  Head  of  their  Church  are  found  to-day)  to  condemn  outrage 
and  exert  themselves  to  moderate  and  restrain  the  lawless  and  evil 
passions  which  were  abroad.  But  these  creditable  instances  do  not 
change  the  main  facts  of  history,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  regard 
that  history  as  a  judge  and  not  as  an  advocate,  can  hardly  fail  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst  there  is  much  to  condemn  on 
both  sides,  and  certainly  on  the  side  of  individual  loyalists  who 
committed  cruelties  after  the  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  there  is 
no  valid  foundation  or  justification  for  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
the  British  Government  a  monopoly  of  cruelty,  and  the  imputation 
of  having  deliberately  practised  this  cruelty  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  policy  towards  Ireland. 

The  second  mistake  of  which  I  submit  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  guilty,  is  in  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  some  connection  with 
the  policy  of  the  Union,  with  which  they  had  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  In  fact,  it  was  entirely  imnecessary  to  have  intro- 
duced them  at  all  in  an  article  upon  ^  the  Irish  Union,'  unless  it  was 
intended  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  authors  of  that  measure, 
and  to  obscure  the  real  issues  which  have  to  be  considered.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  British  Government  may  have  shared  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Clare,  that  Hhe  seditious  and  treasonable  conspiracies 
which  had  brought  this  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,'  were  *  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  adjustment  of  1782,'  i.  e.  of  ^Grattan's  Par- 
liament.' But  even  if  the  Government  believed  that  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  fostered  the  secret 
societies  which  brought  about  the  rebellion,  it  requires  a  wide 
stretch  of  imagination  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  any 
cruelties  practised  in  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  policy  which  aimed  at  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  question 
by  the  union  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  coimtries.  Yet  this  is 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  apparently  have  us  believe,  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  he  considers  the  Act  of  Union  in  itself  as  a 
cruelty,  inflicted  upon  Ireland  as  a  punishment  for  the  rebellion. 
The  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  debates  in  both  Legislatures  show 
that  the  exact  contrary  was  the  case.  The  authors  and  advocates  of 
the  measure  believed  that  they  were  conferring  a  boon  upon  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Clare  concluded  his  speech  on  the  10th  of  February,  1800, 
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by  the  eloquent  expression  of  his  confidence  that  it  would  give  to  his 
native  country  *  lasting  peace  and  security  for  her  religion,  her  laws, 
her  liberty,  and  her  property,  an  increase  of  strength,  riches,  and 
trade,  and  the  final  extinction  of  national  jealousy  and  animosity.' ' 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  think  little  of  the  authority 
or  opinions  of  Lord  Clare,  who  is  generally  held  in  so  great  aversion 
by  Irish  *  Patriots,'  or  at  least  by  that  section  of  Irish  Patriots  who 
consider  patriotism  and  insurrection  against  authority  as  convertible 
terms.  Among  such  politicians  no  term  is  too  harsh  for  the  illus- 
trious statesman  who  so  well  defended  the  Union,  and  whom  Lord 
Cornwallis  described  as  ^  by  far  the  most  moderate  and  right-headed 
man  in  the  country.'  The  words  which  I  have  quoted,  however,  and 
many  other  passages  which  I  might  quote  from  Lord  Clare's  speech, 
bear  the  stamp  alike  of  sincerity  and  patriotism,  although  they  may 
not  recommend  themselves  to  any  one  who  is  determined  to  see  in 
the  policy  of  the  Union  nothing  but  *  baseness '  and  *  cruelty.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ^  Plain 
Speaking '  is  to  be  found  in  his  *  historical  remark '  upon  the  Pamell 
Commission.  He  tells  us  that  he  understands  that  Commission  to 
have  been  appointed  *  for  a  double,  not  a  triple  purpose  ;  it  was  to 
examine  into  the  origin  of  certain  forged  letters,  and  into  an  alleged 
complicity  of  Nationalists  with  crime ;  hut  Tvot,  so  far  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knows,  *  to  investigate  the  views  of  Irishmen  on  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Union.'    And  *  yet,'  continues  Mr.  Gladstone, 

*  I  heard  questions  addressed,  in  evident  good  faith,  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  which  appeared  to  imply  that  some  grave 
and  special  charge  would  be  established  against  certain  Irishmen  in 
particular  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  regarded  the  power  wielded 
m  Ireland  by  England  under  the  Act  of  Union  as  an  alien  and 
intrusive  power ; '  *  and  Mr.  Gladstone  illustrates  his  meaning  by 
quoting  a  question  put  by  Sir  E.  Webster,  *  The  only  objection  that 
you  had  to  rebellion  was  that  it  was  hopeless  ? '  to  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
returned  an  affirmative  answer. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  above  passage,  and 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  and  policy. 
The  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  appointed  the  Special  Com- 
mission contain  no  allusion  to  *  forged  letters,'  *  complicity  with  crime,' 
or  any  other  particular  point  of  inquiry.     They  simply  recite  that 

*  whereas  charges  and  allegations  have  been  made  against  certain 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  defendants  in  an  action  entitled 
"  O'Donnell  versus  Walter  and  another,"  and  it  is  expedient  that  a  special 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these 
charges  and  allegations,'  therefore  powers  are  given  to  certain  special 
commissioners  to  pursue  such  inquiry.  The  *  forged  letters 'were 
only  one  portion  of  the  evidence  produced  in  support  of  one  part  of 
the  *  charges,'  and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  appointing  Act. 

*  Speeches  of  the  JEarl  Clare,  p.  101.  *  Plain  Speaking^  p.  3. 
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stone's  allusion  and  objection  to  the  question  of  Sir  Kichard  Webster. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  part  of  his  article  appears  to  commit  himself 
to  three  propositions : — 

1.  That  no  *  grave  and  special  charge*  would  be  *  established 
against  certain  Irishmen  in  particular  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
regarded  the  power  wielded  in  Ireland  by  England  under  the  Act  of 
Union  as  an  alien  and  intrusive  power.' 

2.  That  Irishmen  are  justified  in  regarding  the  Act  of  Union  *  as 
being  for  Ireland  an  act  of  force,  to  which  Ireland  has  no  moral  but 
only  a  prudential  obligation  to  conform.' 

3.  That,  as  *  resistance  to  immoral  laws  is  not  in  itself  immoral,' 
Mr.  O'Brien  or  any  other  Irishman  who  thinks  the  Act  of  Union 
*  immoral '  is  within  his  right  in  practising  resistance — that  is,  in 
plain  language,  rebellion — if  only  he  should  not  be  restrained  by  its 
hopelessness. 

Now,  the  first  observation  I  desire  to  make  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
places  the  whole  of  the  question  which  he  is  discussing  upon  an 
entirely  erroneous  basis  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  power  wielded  in 
Ireland  by  England  wader  the  Act  of  UnionJ  The  Act  of  Union  gave 
to  England  no  power  whatever  which  she  did  not  possess  before.  The 
Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  declared  that  monarch  to  be  King  of  Ireland 
in  right  of  his  being  King  of  England ;  the  inseparable  union  of  the 
two  Crowns  was  again  recognised  by  an  Act  of  William  and  Mary ; 
and  the  fact  has  never  since  been  questioned  by  any  lawyer,  or 
indeed  by  any  loyal  subject  of  the  British  Crown.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
entirely  beside  the  question  when  he  speaks  of  the  *  power  wielded 
by  England '  and  *  the  rule  of  England ' — '  under  the  Act  of  UnionJ 
<  The  power  and  rule '  of  England  are  the  power  and  rule  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  these  do  not  depend  upon  the  Act  of  Union, 
but  were  exercised  long  before,  and  are  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is  no 
use  mincing  matters  upon  such  a  question  as  this.  No  doubt  the 
matter  does  not  present  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  light,  but 
none  the  less  does  it  stand  thus — ^that  the  ^  rebellion '  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  implies  (if  he  does  not  actually  declare)  is  not  ^  immoral ' 
unless  'hopeless,'  is  a  rebellion  against  the  Crown  of  England, 
because  it  is  the  Crown  of  England  whose  power  and  rule  are  ques- 
tioned. It  is  'British  Sule'  and  not  Hhe  Act  of  Union,'  the 
condemnation  of  which  is  the  burden  of  '  Nationalist '  resolutions. 
A  Parliamentary  protest  against  an  objectionable  Act  of  Parliament^ 
or  a  constitutional  effort  to  obtain  its  repeal — these  are,  of  course, 
proceedings  of  an  altogether  different  character.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words  mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  much  more  than  this,  and  go 
to  justify  illegEilities  carried  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  to  justify  them  upon  the  ground  that 
those  who  perpetrate  them  disapprove  of  a  particular  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  take  upon  themselves  to  condemn  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  some  ninety  years  ago. 
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And,  after  all,  let  any  impartial  and  sensible  man  ask  himself  this 
question  :  What  was  the  Act  of  Union  ?  From  Mr.  Gladstone's  expres- 
sions one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  it  was  something  intolerably 
oppressive  to  Ireland,  destructive  to  Irish  interests,  and  carried  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Irish  nation.  Is  there  any  responsible  person  who  will  so 
describe  it  ?  What  did  it  take  away  from  Ireland  ?  I  hear  at  once  the 
incEgnant  reply — *  Her  national  Parliament.'  Is  that  true?  The  Parlia- 
ment which  was  taken  away  from  Ireland  was  in  no  sense  national. 
From  it  were  excluded  all  Catholics.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  speaks  of  it 
as  having  been  *  a  weak  body,'  and  infused  with  *a  mass  of  corruption ; ' 
and  whether  or  no  it  be  true  that  this  was  owing  to  *  English  agency,' 
the  fact  remains  that  neither  purity,  independence,  nor  nationality 
was  strong  in  that  Irish  Parliament  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  To  call  such  a  body  a  national  Parliament  is  a  mockery 
of  words,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  casually  alludes  to  what  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  Fitzwilliam  episode  had  ended  diflFerently, 
he  is  entirely  begging  the  question,  ignoring  the  immense  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  attended  the  attempt  to  reform  and  purify 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  forgetting  the  actual  circumstances 
which  had  to  be  considered  and  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
passed  the  Act  of  Union.  With  those  who  are  either  led  away  by 
the  generous  feeling  which  prompts  a  man  to  sympathise  with  any- 
thing which  poses  as  patriotism,  or  who  only  make  themselves  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
battle  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  fought  out  between  patriots  on  the 
one  side  and  the  janissaries  of  an  oppressive  power  on  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  a  greater  error.  Patriots  no  doubt  there  were 
who  were  perfectly  honest  in  their  patriotism.  But  the  head  and 
front  and  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  Union  came  from  the 
possessors  of  borough  property,  who  had  in  past  days  found  their 
influence  in  the  Irish  Parliament  exceedingly  valuable,  and  who 
fought  hard  to  retain  that  of  which  the  Union  would  deprive  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  faults  may  have  been  committed  by  the 
Government  in  carrying  their  Act,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  their  entire  belief  in  the  words  of  its  preamble,  that  it  would 
*  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landy  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  called  Lord  Comwallis  into 
the  witness-box  to  support  his  charges  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  follow  his  example  with  respect  to  the  statements  I 
have  made.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1799,  Lord  Comwallis  writes  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  *  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure 
than  the  overgrown  Parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our 
pampered  boroughmongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to 
Government  by  their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the 
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Crown  in  their  respective  districts.'  ^  Again,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1800,  he  writes,  'This  country  could  not  he  saved  without  the 
Unioriy  but  you  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  saved 
by  it ; '  ®  and,  on  the  14th  of  December,  *  I  shall  continue  to  press  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  which  can  alone  in  my  opinion  give  quiet 
or  security  to  this  country.''  *  And  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pressing 
his  charges  of  corruption  against  the  British  Government,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  record  the  opinion  of  this  same  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness as  to  the  state  of  things  with  which  that  Government  had  to 
deal.  In  December  1798  Lord  Comwallis  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  *  That 
every  man  in  this  Tnost  corrupt  country  should  consider  the  im- 
portant question  before  us  in  no  other  point  of  view  than  as  it  may 
be  likely  to  promote  his  own  private  objects  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
will  not  surprise  you ; '  *°  in  the  following  May  he  tells  Major-General 
Boss  that  *  the  Leaders  of  the  opposition  know  and  eagerly  pursue 
their  little  dirty  interests'"  in  February  1800  he  writes,  *The 
enemy,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  offers  five  thousand  pounds  ready 
money  for  a  vote.  If  %ve  had  the  raeans^  and  were  disposed  to 
raake  such  vile  use  of  therrij  we  dare  not  trust  the  credit  of  Govern- 
Tnent  in  the  hands  of  such  rascals ; '  ^^  and  in  a  previous  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  he  declared  that  *  the  proposal  of  Union  provoked 
the  enmity  principally  of  the  boroughmongers,  lawyers,  and  persons 
who  from  local  circumstances  thought  they  should  be  losers.*  ^^  If 
Lord  Comwallis  is  to  be  believed,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  certainly 
infused  with  the  'mass  of  corruption'  which  Mr.  Gladstone  de 
scribes,  but  the  corruption  did  not  all  come  from  England,  and  the 
destruction  of  such  a  Parliament  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of  strong  language ;  he  terms  the  success- 
ful suppression  of  treason  and  rebellion  *  the  triumph  of  iniquity,' " 
and  he  claims  to  have  shown  ^  the  baseness  of  the  Union  policy,  and 
the  lack  of  all  claim  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Irish  as  a  nation.'  *^ 
But,  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  may  say,  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed 
in  the  only  formal  and  regular  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
passed,  namely,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  countries ;  and  it  is 
fiimply  a  monstrous  proposition  that  because,  upon  evidence  con- 
fessedly imcomplete,  the  Nationalist  leaders  of  to-day,  supported  in 
their  view  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  since  1886,  declare 
that  the  Act  was  passed  by  corrupt  means  and  against  the  sense  of 
the  Irish  people,  not  only  is  the  Act  itself  to  be  held  *  void  of  moral 
authority,'  but  Irishmen  are  to  be  justified  in  regarding  the  power 
wielded  in  Ireland  by  England  ^  as  an  alien  and  intrusive  power.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  escape  under  the  shadow  of  the  words  *  power 
wielded  under  the  Act  of  Unions   because,  in  the  first  place,  the 

»  CorfiwaUU  Correspondence,  iii.  110.  •  Ibid.  p.  249.  •  Ibid.  p.  311. 

»•  Ibid.  p.  8.  "  Ibid.  p.  103.  "  Ibid.  p.  184.  »  Ibid.  p.  52. 

**  Plain  Speakififf,  p.  9.  "  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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power  of  England  is  independent  of  the  Act,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  oflfences  charged  against  *  members  of  Parliament  and  others  * 
are  offences  which  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  are  alleged  offences  against  the  law  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  held  to  be  offences  in  like  circumstances  before 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  though,  indeed,  they  would  probably  have 
been  dealt  with  in  a  more  summary  manner.  If  his  words  mean 
anything,  they  mean  that  British  rule  in  Ireland  is  the  rule  of  an 
*  alien  power,'  or,  as  he  has  elsewhere  termed  it,  *  a  foreign  Execu- 
tive,' '^  and  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
use  of  such  language  with  loyal  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Act  of  Union  gave  to  Ireland  much  more 
than  it  took  away.  It  advanced  her,  in  Lord  Clare's  words,  *  to  the 
proud  station  of  an  integral  and  governing  member  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world ; '  it  gave  her  a  share  (which,  as  events  have 
turned  out,  is  a  larger  share  than  she  is  entitled  to)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire,  and  it  promoted  Irish 
representatives  from  the  position  of  members  of  a  subordinate  legis- 
lature with  restricted  powers,  into  that  of  entire  equality  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  perfectly  true — 
and  deeply  to  be  regretted — that  Catholic  emancipation  was  denied 
to  Ireland  for  twenty-nine  years  after  the  Union.  But  the  causes 
which  brought  this  about  would  have  equally  existed  if  the  Act  of 
Union  had  not  passed,  and  it  is  absurd  to  argue  that  because  these 
causes  prevented  emancipation  after  the  Union,  and  because  those 
who  carried  the  measure  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  that  it 
would  bring  about  this  act  of  justice  at  an  earlier  period,  therefore 
the  Union  is  to  be  condemned,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  would  have  been  able  and  willing  to 
overcome  prejudices  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  such  a  course  would  have  received  the  neces- 
sary sanction  of  the  Crown.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  body  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  Union.  It  is  a  needless  insult,  alike  to  the  Catholics 
and  to  the  British  Government,  to  speak  of  *  the  anticipations  of 
emancipation  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  men  who 
afterwards  pleaded,  and  who  onuat  have  known  beforehand^  the 
rooted  determination  of  George  the  Third  to  grant  nothing  of  the 
kind.'*^  As  regards  the  Government,  the  evidence  is  certainly 
against  the  previous  knowledge  so  readily  assumed  by  IVIr.  Gladstone, 
whilst  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Catholics  should  have  hailed  the 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  Parliament  which  was  the  standing 
representation  of  the  hated  Protestant  ascendency  from  which  they 
had  endured  so  much. 
"  Speech  to  an  Irish  deputation  at  Hawarden,  1886. ,  "  Plain  SpeaUng^  p.  11. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the  Act  of  Union  has  never  received 
*  such  an  assent  of  the  community  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  invest 
it  with  moral  authority.'  And  here  arises  a  question  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  *  a  com- 
munity.' *  Their  title,'  he  tells  up,  *  stood,  not  only  upon  the 
witness  of  ages,  but  on  the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1783.' 
As  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  create  a  community,  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  meaning,  and  I  am  very  anxious  not  to 
misrepresent  it.  The  Act  of  1783  gave  Ireland  an  independent 
Parliament,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  any  Act  which  that  Parlia- 
ment might  pass  required  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  under  the 
Oreat  Seal  of  England^  and  that  no  Parliament  could  be  held 
without  licence  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.  This 
Parliament,  moreover,  had  no  power  over  the  executive  administra- 
tion. So  far  as  the  Parliament  thus  established  could  be  said  to 
represent  the  Irish  community,  it  ceased  in  law  to  exist  when  the 
same  Parliament  which  created  it  decreed  its  cessation  with  its 
own  concurrence.  I  own  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  position  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  *  as  a  community '  was  afifected  by  the  creation 
or  cessation  of  this  Parliament.  ^  The  witness  of  ages '  is  rather  an 
ambiguous  phrase ;  but  if  it  is  called  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
Ireland  having  ever  had  a  ^  national '  and  independent  Parliament  of 
her  own,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  overwhelming  proof  that, 
previously  to  1783,  she  never  possessed  any  Parliament  save  that 
which  represented  British  rule  and  the  interests  of  British  settlers. 
But  as  regards  the  *  community,'  apart  from  the  Parliament,  the 
argument,  so  far  as  the  passing  of  the  Union  is  concerned,  stands 
thus.  The  community  was  very  largely  Catholic;  the  Catholics 
were,  beyond  all  doubt,  divided  upon  the  question,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  supporters  of  the  Union ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  many  of  these  supporters  were  afterwards  dissatisfied 
because  the  recognition  of  their  just  claims  was  delayed. 

But  the  truth  must  not  be  conceded  that  the  demand  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  makes  for  Ireland  to-day — or  rather  for  that  portion  of 
Ireland  which  he  has  specially  taken  under  his  protection — is  one 
which  recognises  in  Ireland  not  only  a  conununity,  but  a  nation, 
with  equal  national  rights  and  claims  to  those  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland.  I  desire  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect 
of  the  Irish  people.  Their  wit,  their  courage,  their  eloquence,  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  their  old  religion,  in  spite 
of  much  temptation  to  desert  it — these  are  only  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  are  admirable  in  the  Irish  race.  But  historical 
truth  compels  the  observation  that,  as  Sir  John  Da  vies,  writing  in  1612, 
tells  us  that  the  descendants  of  English  colonists  even  at  that  time 
outnumbered  the  ancient  natives,  so  in  1889  this  is  still  more  true, 
and  the  intermixture  of  races  has  been  such  that  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ireland  cannot  really  claim  a  separate  nationality  from  our- 
selves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  bring  us. 
If  the  Irish  *  community '  or  *  nation  *  has  never  given  a  *  moral 
assent  to  the  Act  of  Union,'  if  the  ninety  years  during  which  it  has 
existed  are  to  count  for  nothing,  and  if  the  legitimate  consequence 
is  that  Hhe  community'  has  a  right  to  regard  that  Act  as  one 
<  without  moral  authority,'  what  is  our  position  as  regards  the  Irish 
Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  hardly  seek  to  restore  that  Parliament  as  it 
I  existed  at  the  time  of  its  abolition.     This  wotdd,  of  course,  be  im- 

possible, and  indeed  he  tells  us  that  ^  the  eighty-five  Nationalist 
members  of  Parliament  have  frankly  agreed,  since  1886,  to  accept 
the  Act  of  Union  on  condition  of  its  being  modified  by  the  erection 
of  a  statutory  Parliament  for  the  transaction  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  IrdaTid:  "  Then  let  us  see  at  what  point  we  are  landed.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  you  are  to  *  erect'  a  statutory  Parliament  in 
Dublin  because  there  is  such  a  pressure  of  work  upon  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  London  that  Irish  business  is  neglected  or  badly  done, 
although  this  is  a  strong  argument  for  an  extension  of  local 
government,  and  doubtless  must  be  dealt  with.  We  are  to  give 
Ireland  this  Parliament  becatise  the  Irish  ^  community '  is  supposed 
to  condemn  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  eighty- 
j  five  ^  Nationalist '  members  are  willing  to  accept  this  modification  or 

I  compromise.     But  what  right  have  those  members  or  anybody  else 

I  to  compromise  a  national  right  ?     If  it  is  as  a  community— or  nation 

— that  Ireland  demands  a  separate  Parliament,  and  if  that  demand 
is  based  upon  her  right  *  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world '  (which  has  hitherto  been  the  constant  contention  of  the 
*  Nationalist  leaders '),  then  undoubtedly  the  concession  made  upon 
such  grounds  must  carry  us  much  further.  In  this  point  of  view  we 
have  no  right  to  make  conditions.  The  national  Parliament  of 
Ireland  must  be  as  free  and  imrestricted  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  every  argument  which  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  to  justify  the  resistance 
of  Irishmen  to  the  Act  of  Union  would  be  employed  with  equal 
force  to  justify  the  further  claim  for  complete  equality  between  the 
Parliaments.  Would  such  equality  be  compatible  with  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  Empire  ? 

Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  January  1799,  Lord 
Comwallis  says,  *  The  question  of  union  was  brought  forward  upon  the 
principle  that  two  independent  legislatures  had  a  tendency  to 
separate^  that  the  independent  legislatures  of  Ireland  and  England 
had  shown  that  tendency^  and  that  the  efi*ects  of  it  were  felt  in 
divisions  at  home  and  attempts  of  invasion  from  abroad.'  ^^  The  real 
simple  truth  is  that  the  experiment  of  separate  Parliaments  was 
*•  Plain  Speaking,  p.  11.  "  CornwalUs  Correspondence^  iii.  64. 
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tried  from  1783  to  1800  and  signally  failed.  Mr.  Grladstone  attempts 
to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  differences  between  the  Parlia- 
ments of  London  and  Dublin,  and  indeed  seems  to  imply  that  the 
British  and  not  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  blame  in  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  in  his  great  speech  in  1834,  pointed  out 
that  within  six  years  from  the  establishment  of  '  what  is  called 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  sovereign  exercise  of  authority  in  the  two  countries, 
were  the  subjects  of  litigation  and  dispute,'  and  emphatically 
declared  that '  the  history  of  Ireland  herself,  between  the  year  1782 
and  the  period  of  the  Union,  is  pregmant  with  evidence  fatal  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  system  under  which  her  affairs  were  then 
administered — conclusive  as  to  thefacty  that  under  such  a  system 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries  is  in  perpetual  danger  J  *° 
And  yet  be  it  remembered  that  the  Irish  Parliament  which  existed 
between  1782  and  1800  was  a  Parliament  principally  returned  by 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  British  interests  and 
whose  representatives  belonged  to  the  dominant  religion.  The  Par- 
liament which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  create  would  of  course  be  of  a 
very  different  character.  Religious  differences  might,  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  would,  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  legislation ;  but,  apart 
from  this  question  altogether,  let  any  man  ask  himself  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  and  votes  given  at  Westminster  by  the  members 
of  the  so-called  *  Irish  Party '  are  such  as  to  render  it  in  any  way 
probable  that  their  legislation  would  be  such  as  could  be  endorsed 
and  supported  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Judging  only 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  few  last  years  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  taking  into  account  the  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  Irishmen 
who  deprecate  the  prospect  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  so- 
called  *  Nationalist '  Parliament,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  very  soon  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  its  statutory  rival,  and  the  difficulty  of  such  interference  would 
be  considerable  if  the  position  of  the  latter  had  been  recognised  as 
based  upon  ^  national  rights,'  and  the  *  moral  support '  of  the  Irish 
*  community '  could  be  invoked  against  the  *  alien  power '  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  of  what  has  Ireland  to  complain  in  her 
present  position  ?  Has  her  influence  been  smaller  than  her  position 
has  warranted  during  the  last  sixty  years?  For  a  considerable 
period  (especially  between  1835-41)  the  Irish  members  held  the 
balance  of  power,  and  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  depended  for 
its  existence  upon  the  support  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  stUl  later  times, 
the  value  of  the  support  of  Irish  members  has  been  recognised  by 
both  political  parties,  although  until  a  recent  period  both  have 
united  in  the    patriotic   refusal  to  grant  Irish    demands  which 

^  Speech  of  Sir  B.  Feel  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  25th  of  April,  1834. 
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tippeared  inconsistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  Has 
insufficient  time  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  Irish  questions  ? 
The  pages  of  Hcmsard  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  will  confirm 
the  negative  reply  to  such  a  question.  What  then  is  the  complaint 
which  Ireland  can  legitimately  make  ?  And  are  there  no  complaints 
to  be  made  on  the  other  side  ?  If  Ireland  complains  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  views  of  the  majority  of  her  members,  supported 
by  the  majority  from  Scotland  and  Wales,  are  overborne  by  English 
Totes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how  much  more  forcibly  might  Great 
Britain  have  complained  in  1835-41,  when  her  Conservative  majority 
^as  overborne  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  sustained  by  Irish  votes  I 

Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  admitted  to  stand  on  strong  ground  when 
he  points  to  the  fact  that  his  views  are  supported  by  85  out  of  the 
103  Irish  members,  because  when  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  enlarged  the  franchise  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  it  is  right  that  those  representative 
opinions  should  be  regarded ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  hint  at 
coercion,  which  has  not  been  proved  by  one  single  election  petition. 
There  is,  however,  a  different  and  an  unanswerable  argument.    The 
amount  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  representatives 
of  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  those  demands.    If  they  are  really  and  unmistakably  of 
a  local  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Legislature  will  always  tend 
to  their  favourable  consideration.     But  if,  for  instance,  the  85  Irish 
members  should  *  frankly  agree '  upon  a  demand  to  sever  altogether 
the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  such  a  demand 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained.    The  demand  is  now  stated 
to  be  for  *  the  erection  of  a  statutory  Parliament  for  the  transaction 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland.'   Surely  it  is  obvious  that  for  affairs 
which  are  bona  fide  of  a  local  character  no  *  Parliament'  is  wanted. 
If  such  a  body  were  created,  there  would  be  endless  difficulties  in 
determining  what  were  the  *  affairs'  with  which  it  should  deal, 
whilst  if  it  was  to  be  limited  and  its  powers  restricted  by  statute,  it 
oould  hardly  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament,  or  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  those  who  regard 
the  calling  into  existence  of  such  a  body  as  a  step  towards  enabling 
Ireland  *  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.'  No  limi- 
tation and  no  restriction  could  be  tolerated  by  the  *  Nationalist'  party, 
and  an  agitation  for  equality  would  at  once  spring  into  existence. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  consenting  to 
a  *  statutory  Parliament '  the  Irishman  *  foregoes  his  claim  for  the 
re- establishment  of  his  imperial  independence  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  he  renounces  his  title  to  the  use  of  any  other  than  Parlia- 
mentary methods  for  obtaining  the  limited  conception  of  Home  Bule, 
although  if  the  Act  of  Union  is  void  of  moral  authority  he  would  be 
justified  in  employing  against  it  any  methods  whatever  not  in  them- 
VoL.  XXVI.— No.  150.  T 
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selves  immoral.'  ^'    I  am  not  quite  sure  what  are  those  un-Parliar- 
mentary  methods  to  which  Mr.   Gladstone  here  refers  as  being 
'  renounced '  by  the  Irishman,  though  if  they  are  methods  outside 
the  law  I  see  no  great  merit  in  their  renunciation ;  and  if  they  are 
legal  methods  I  do  not  see  why  the  term  un-Parliamentary  should 
be  applied  to  them.    But  when  we  are  told  of  the  '  claim  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  imperial  independence  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Union/  I  should  like  to  be  told  something  more.    What  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  mean  by  *  imperial  independence '  ?    Where  does  he  find 
^  imperial  independence '  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Act  of 
Union?    If  it  existed,  how  and  where   did   it   exist?    If  it  did 
not  exist,  how  can  it  be  *  re-established '  ?     I  apprehend  that 
the  simple  repeal  of  the  Act   of  Union  would   do   nothing  but 
destroy  existing  arrangements.     The  work  of  creation  must  fol- 
low, and  it   is  because  it   is  so  vitally  important  to  know  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  created  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  so  frequently  and 
so  earnestly  been  pressed  to  put  before  the  country  some  definite 
plan  in  the  place  of  those  proposals  of  1886  which  were  so  emphati- 
cally rejected  by  the  constituencies.  This,  however,  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  do.    The  work  of  destruction  is  notoriously  more  easy  than 
that  of  creation,  and,  without  clearly  defining  the  structure  which  he 
would  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  present  system,  Mr.  Gladstone 
prefers  to  do  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  *  moral  authority '  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  the  credit  of  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  carry  that 
measure  through  Parliament.    The  task,  however,  may  prove  too 
great  even  for  the  powers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  until  the  services  and 
character  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  been  forgotten  by  his  countrymen.    For 
although  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  year  1748 
the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  Ireland  *  were  everything  that  equity  and 
patriotism  could  suggest,'  ^  he  appears  to  consider  that  long  before 
1800  those  views  had  deteriorated  into  something  which  cannot  be 
suflSciently  reprehended. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  article,  to  deal 
with  all  the  charges  which  are  brought  by  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the 
British  Government,  charges  so  numerous  that  they  would  require  a 
volume  to  refute  them,  and  often  so  reckless  as  to  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation.  The  *  manipulation  '  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons ;  the  various  measures  passed  with  the  view  of  preventing, 
and  afterwards  of  suppressing,  the  rebellion ;  the  ^  multiplication '  of 
armed  men,  and  other  matters  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  alludes,  are 
all  fair  subjects  of  discussion,  the  value  and  true  bearing  of  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  general  condemnation  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Government.    He  describes  England  as  having  ^  habitually  played 

»  Plain  Speaking,  p.  6.  «  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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the  parts  of  the  Pander,  the  Jobber,  and  the  Swindler,'  *•  towards 
Ireland,  of  having  infused  a  ^  mass  of  corruption '  into  her  political 
life,  and  of  having  established  against  her  '  an  anti-human  system.'  ^ 
He  has,  moreover,  actually  declared  it  proved  that  'Ireknd  was 
simply  forced  into  disloyalty  by  the  deliberate  agency  and  fixed 
policy  of  the  Government^  and  that  *  there  was  a  plot  of  the  Govern- 
fnent  against  Ireland  to  make  her  position  intolerable,  as  the  only 
poaeible  means  of  contriving  the  surrender  of  her  nationality:  ^  I 
would  ask  ^  the  historical  student  and  the  public  at  large,'  to  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  makes  his  appeal,  to  consider  the  enormity  of  this 
charge  against  the  statesmen  of  1798-1800,  and  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, after  all,  on  which  side  lies  the  weight  of  authority.  It  would 
seem  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  views,  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  rather 
meritorious  than  otherwise,  the  loyalists  and  not  the  rebels  were  the 
criminals,  and  the  Government  had  deliberately  brought  about  the 
rebellion,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  plan  of  destroying  *  Irish 
nationality'  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union!  Let  it  be  noted, 
moreover,  that,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  scatters  such  charges 
abroad,  Mr.  Gladstone  ingeniously  endeavours  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  having  attacked  the  statesmen  of  1798-1800,  by  telling  us  that 
*  the  complicated  machinery  of  modem  government  makes  it  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  fasten  upon  individuals  the  guilt  that  belongs 
to  the  excesses  and  outrages  of  power,'  ^  and  that  it  would  be  *  diffi- 
cult to  trace  out  the  dark  Unes  of  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the 
Union  with  Ireland.'  This,  however,  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for 
the  *  historical  student '  or  for  the  intelligent  *  public  at  large.'  Mr. 
Pitt  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  Act  of  Union  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  for  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869  and  the  Irish  Land  Bills  of 
1870  and  1881.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  imputes  *  fraud 
and  violence '  to  the  Union  policy,  and  when  he  says  (as  upon  a  pre- 
vious occasion)  that  it  is  his  *  own  conclusion  and  conviction  that 
the  main  object  of  the  Irish  Legislative  Union  on  the  part  of  those 
who  planned  and  brought  it  about  was  to  depress,  to  weaken,  and, 
if  possible,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality,'^^  he  is  just  as 
much  attacking  Mr.  Pitt  as  an  Irish  Tory  would  be  attacking 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  said  that  the  main  object  of  those  who  planned 
and  brought  about  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1881  was  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church  and  to  ruin  the  Irish  landlords.  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
stated  his  object  to  be  *  to  identify  Irishmen  with  Englishmen,  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  same  community,  by  giving  them  a  full 
share  of  those  accumulated  blessings  which  are  diffused  throughout 
Great  Britain ;  in  a  word,  by  giving  them  a  full  participation 
of  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  stability  of  the  British 
Empire.'      Between    Mr.    Pitt's   statements   at  the  time   of   the 

»  PUin  Speaking,  p.  6.  "  Ibid.  p.  2.  "  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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passing  of  the  Act^  and  Mr.  Glad8tx>ne'8  imputations  at  the  present 
time,  every  reasonable  man  may  judge  and  decide  for  himself. 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.   Not  only  did  Mr.  Canning  and 
other  statesmen  of  that  day  endorse  Mr.  Pitt's  view  and  give  utter- 
ance to  the  same  opinions,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period 
from  1800  to  1886  there  has  scarcely  been  a  British  statesman  of  note 
who  has  not  taken  the  same  view  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.    Be  it 
remembered,  moreover,  that  although  the  political  situation  has  been 
changed,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  given  a  greater 
numerical  superiority  to  the  'Nationalist '  party,  the  facts  of  1798- 
1800  remain  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  throughout  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Grladstone's  political  life  previous  to  1886,  and  as  they  were 
when  he  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  lus  opposition  to  the  fiepeal  of 
the  Union  in  1834.  The  '  authoritative  voice  from  Ireland '  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  in  his  History  of  an  Idea^^  did  not  speak 
until  1885.    But  that  voice  could  not  alter  one  single  fietct  in  the 
iiistory  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800,  and  although  it 
xnight  be  contended  that  the  expression  thus  given  of  Irish  feeling 
justified  a  re-opening  of  the  question,  no  such  new  light  was  thus 
thrown  upon  lustoiy  as  to  justify  any  alteration  of  the  views  there- 
upon which  had  all  along  been  deliberately  held  by  British  states- 
men.   If  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  base,  cruel,  and 
tyrannous  attack  upon  Irish  independence  and  Irish  nationality,  its 
character  was  in  no  wise  changed  by  any  occurrence  which  has  since 
^itaken  place,  nor  did  it  need  the  *  authoritative  voice '  to  prove  it  to 
be  such.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  honest  attempt  on 
the  part  of  high-minded  and  honourable  men  to  unite  the  two 
-<$ountries  by  closer  ties,  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  had  proved 
inconvenient  and  mischievous,  and  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  the 
empire  by  forming  one  united  Parliament  of  all  the  nationalities 
•comprised  within  these  islands,  then,  whether  the  attempt  has  proved 
rsuccessful  or  the  reverse,  it  savours  to  my  mind  neither  of  states- 
manship nor  patriotism  to  attack  and  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
^ead  by  imputing  to  them  motives  and  intentions  the  very  reverse 
of  those  which  they  professed  in  their  life-time,  and  accusing  them 
of  plotting  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  a  country,  which  was  part 
and  parcel  of  their  sovereign's  dominions,  and  the  welfare  and  im- 
fprovement  of  which  they  declared  from  first  to  last  to  be  the  object 
4>f  their  policy. 

Bbabourne. 

»■  History  of  an  Idea,  p.  13. 
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THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

Eye  nature*8  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise : 
Laugh  when  we  must,  he  candid  when  we  can. 

It  is  only  since  I  came  to  live  in  London,  some  six  months  ago,  that 
I  have  seriously  thought  about  the  art  of  conversation. 

My  fsither  and  mother  are  both  fond  of  talking,  yet  I  never 
remember  hearing  what  I  now  recognise  as  conversation  at  home. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  my  father  taking  in 
none  of  our  leading  reviews  and  magazines,  Sunday  at  Home  and 
the  OardeTier'a  Chronicle  hardly  filling  the  intellectual  void  thus 
wilfully  created.  At  the  same  time  the  dulness  of  their  lives  may 
have  something  to  say  to  this ;  country  surroundings  and  pursuito 
provide  poor  material  for  conversation,  and,  outside  a  charmed  circle 
in  London  society,  to  talk  agreeably  about  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
does  not  come  easily  to  ordinary  people.  Shut  out,  then,  as  they  are 
firom  the  stimulating  influences  of  the  periodical  press,  and  of  a 
second  post — no  second  post  meaning  the  London  papers  a  day  old — 
it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  my  parents  talk  of  little  worth 
talking  about,  and  that  I  have  learned  little  firom  them.  My  father's 
attempts  are  limited  to  what  are  familiarly  styled  travellers'  tales, 
collated  firom  a  wide  reading  of  travels,  particularly  polar  travels ; 
my  mother's  to  fairly  accurate  observations  upon  the  obvious,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  abundance  of  our  apple  blossom,  or  the  scarceness 
of  good  plain  cooks. 

Sometimes,  however — indeed,  oftener  than  is  supposed — a  parent's 
example  becomes  useful  as  a  warning  when  it  breaks  down  as  a 
model ;  and  in  this  indirect  way  I  have  been  able  to  turn  both  my 
father's  and  my  mother's  quad  conversation  to  good  account.  They 
have  illustrated  for  me  two  different  but  equally  certain  methods  of 
what  has  been  finely  called  beheading  conversation. 

I  am  afiraid  I  must  pass  over  my  mother's  method  as  radically 
vicious  to  all  time ;  my  father's,  however,  may  certainly  have  had 
its  vogue,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  heard  him  cited  by 
gentlemen  of  his  own  age  and  standing  in  our  neighbourhood  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  social  gatherings  on  the  ground  of  his 
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being  full  of  information.  There  is  a  Rip  Van  WinUeishness  aboat 
this  idea  which  is  amusing.  As  all  know,  conversation  is  subject  to 
sentimental  regulations  which  the  lapse  of  every  few  years  recasts. 
Thus  the  art  of  conversation  varies  with  the  mental  habit  of  the  day, 
and  its  most  agreeable  expression  is  that  which  best  reflects  the 
mental  needs  and  interests  of  its  day.  My  poor  father  and  his 
simple  admirers  are  sadly  out  of  date.  In  the  society  I  am  anxious 
to  frequent,  to  be  full  of  information,  particularly  of  the  outlandish 
information  my  sire  deals  in,  is,  as  I  am  told,  to  be  voted  quite  a 
bore.  But  to  admit  that  the  tone  of  our  conversation  changes  with 
the  shifting  needs  of  our  contemporary  thought,  or  that  the  taste  of 
one  time  is  the  distaste  of  another  time,  is  not  of  itself  enough.  To 
seriously  consider  the  art  of  conversation  of  our  own  day,  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  character  of  conversation  itself  has 
changed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  character  of  a  business 
changes,  when  from  a  private  concern  it  becomes  a  company,  and 
when — ^to  use  the  technical  expression — ^its  shares  are  offered  to  the 
public.  The  reason  for  this  change  of  character  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  j>ossibilities  of  social  intercourse  and  social  culture — ^integral 
parts,  as  we  must  suppose  thein  to  be,  both  of  a  polite  society  and  a 
polite  style  of  conversation — have  already  so  increased,  and  are  daily 
so  facilitated  and  so  increasing,  that  we  are  being  forced  out  of  one 
into  many  social  groups,  according  to  our  social  circumstances,  tastes, 
and  ambitions ;  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  society  and  the  con- 
versation of  society  now  boast  of  many  mansions.  These  social 
groups  are  knit  together  by  their  common  allegiance  to  the  taste 
and  tone  of  the  time,  to  what  is  styled  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They 
all  observe  and  respect  fundamentfd  points  of  agreement.  But,  ad- 
mitting, as  it  were,  the  principle  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in  social 
aesthetics,  each  group  interprets  the  Act  very  much  to  its  own  liking 
and  requirements.  It  is  this  expansion  of  society  into  societies 
which  has  brought  about  the  change  in  the  character  of  our  conver- 
sation upon  which  I  am  insisting.  Conversation,  from  being  almost 
a  private  concern,  has  become  a  public  concern. 

Thence  comes  it  that  the  art  of  conversation  now  has  its  different 
schools ;  just  as  the  arts  of  painting,  of  music,  and  of  literature  have 
their  schools— every  school  affecting  its  own  method,  its  own  tests, 
its  own  jargon — so  many  different  means  to  one  and  the  same  end, 
the  best  expression  of  art.  Take  painting:  the  French  school 
insists  on  a  standard  of  drawing  and  enjoins  a  method  of  colour 
which  the  English  school  does  not  insist  upon  and  does  not  enjoin, 
yet  the  expression  of  the  best  art  is  the  result  both  schools  are 
honestly  striving  to  attain.  In  this  way  the  method  and  tests  and 
jargon  of  conversation  vary  with  the  school,  or  rather  the  society^ 
applying  them.  They  vary  as  that  society  is  leisured  or  professional, 
educated  or  highly  educated,  grave  or  gay.    With  this  variation  the 
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student  of  the  art  of  conversation  will  do  well  to  reckon.  He  has  to 
stadj  the  method  of  the  society  in  which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  labour,  but  to  gather  figs  and  grapes  he  need  not  perplex  him- 
self with  the  botany  of  thorns  and  thistles.  He  need  only  master  the 
tillage  of  fig  trees  and  vines. 

The  society  whose  conversational  method  I  have  decided  to  study 
is  essentially  leisured,  and  seems  to  me  wholly  sympathetic.  Pro* 
fessional  and  learned  social  circles  command  my  respect,  but  not  my 
inclination.  I  cannot  project  myself  into  their  atmosphere.  They 
appeal  to  none  of  my  instincts,  they  awaken  no  impression.  Lord 
Byron  used  to  say  that  the  man  who  made  the  best  first  impression 
upon  him  he  ever  met  subsequently  picked  his  pocket ;  but  favour^ 
able  first  impressions  are  things  which  I  for  one  refuse  to  ignore. 
Now  the  first  step  in  all  sssthetic  criticism,  as  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  says, 
is  to  realise  our  impressions.  Of  themselves,  impressions  are  rather 
shadowy  things ;  they  want  focussing  into  distinct  and  distinguish- 
ing opinions.  From  being  to  all  practical  purposes  supine  and  dim- 
sighted,  they  must  become  active,  discerning,  and  articulate.  This 
activity,  clear-sightedness,  and  articulation  can  only  be  given  them 
by  exercise  and  practice.  '  All  the  treatises  in  the  world,'  says  some- 
body somewhere,  *  are  not  equal  to  giving  one  a  view  in  a  moment.' 
Nor  will  the  most  imperative  first  impressions.  We  must  get  into 
actual  touch  with  them.  To  have  impressions  about  charity  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  being  charitable :  we  are  only  charitable  when  we 
have  realised  our  impressions  about  charity,  got  into  actual  touch  with 
charity,  by  giving  something  away.  In  the  same  way,  to  have  vivid 
impressions  about  the  charm  of  smart  society's  conversation  will  never 
of  themselves  make  me  proficient  in  the  art  of  charming  smart 
society.  I  must  realise  these  impressions.  I  must  be  given  a  real 
view  of  smart  society. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  As  I  have  tried  to  show,  different 
societies  have  different  standards  of  taste.  As  pabulum  for  conversa- 
tion, what  is  meat  at  Melton  may  be  thought  poison,  or  at  all  events 
garbage,  at  Oxford.  What  to  eat,  what  to  drink,  and  what  to  avoid 
in  the  social  and  conversational  climate  you  prefer,  can  only  be  learned 
by  noticing  what  the  individuals  who  thrive  best  in  that  climate  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid.  Even  then,  unless,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  read  books 
^with  the  flash  of  the  eye,'  you  pick  up  things  with  a  flash  of  the 
understanding,  this  noticing  of  others  before  setting  up  on  your  own 
account  is  not  the  affair  of  a  moment,  it  is  an  affair  of  special 
training,  and  it  may  become  as  tedious  as  working  at  the  antique  and 
the  skeleton  before  being  allowed  to  attack  the  life-model  becomes 
to  an  art  student.  But,  further,  the  people  whose  observances  you 
mean  to  copy,  the  models  upon  whom  you  hope  to  model  yourself, 
must  be  got  at ;  and  here  I  am  met  by  a  veritably  disagreeable  diffi- 
culty. 
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Had  it  been  a  school  of  painting  or  a  school  of  music,  whose 
method  I  yearned  to  master,  its  theory  in  print  and  its  palpable 
expressions  on  canvas  or  in  sound  are  certain,  humanly  speaking,  to 
be  accessible.  If  I  wish  to  realise  my  impressions  of  Velasquez  at 
the  pains  of  a  long  journey  and  a  horrid  hotel,  I  can  do  so  at  Madrid. 
If  I  wish  to  realise  my  impressions  of  Wagner,  I  can  subscribe  to  the 
Bichter  concerts,  or,  better  still,  fare  to  Bayreuth.  Then  painting 
and  music  have  an  imposing  literature :  their  several  schools,  their 
several  scribes  and  critics.  But  this  art  of  conversation  has  no 
foundations  laid  on  the  rock  of  time,  force,  and  opinion.  The  par* 
ticular  school  of  the  art  of  conversation  I  wish  to  study  has  neither 
galleries  nor  concert  rooms,  neither  an  historic  nor  a  contemporary 
critical  literature. 

Conversation,  with  its  schools,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  science  and 
art  of  speech.  Bhetoric,  elocution,  and  debate  are  branches  of  thi& 
great  science :  each  with  their  several  schools.  But  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  and  elocution,  and  debate  are,  as  it  were,  free  schools,  open 
to  the  general  public ;  whereas  the  schools  of  polite  conversation  are 
not  free — indeed,  so  far  from  being  free,  they  are  exclusive,  and  in 
some  degree  exquisite.  We  cannot,  because  we  wish  to  do  so,  or 
because  our  idiosyncrasy  or  turn  of  mind  sways  us  thither,  ^abonner' 
ourselves  to  a  school  of  literary  or  hean  rnoTidey  of  artistic  or  sporting 
society  and  conversation.  Unless  the  accident  of  birth  or  of  circum«^ 
stances  places  us  within  the  radius  of  a  literary  or  fashionable  circle,, 
admission  to  its  intimate  fellowship  becomes  a  question  in  the  former 
case  of  merit  or  repute,  in  the  latter  of  wealth  or  invitation. 

Now  in  my  own  case,  that  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
latter  by  invitation,  this  question  of  invitation — confusing  enough  of 
itself — is  further  perplexed  by  the  jfeksts  that  the  only  two  families  I 
know  in  London  live  in  what  I  heard  rather  picturesquely  called  the 
wildest  part  of  South  Kensington,  and  that  they  are  given  neither  to 
hospitality  nor  to  going  out.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  I  lately 
received  some  assistance  and  stimulus  from  an  unexpected  quarter^ 
I  should  seriously  think  of  taking  back  my  defeated  social  gifts  ta 
the  local  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  local  littlenesses  of  a  clay 
district,  the  apple  blossom  and  polar  travels  of  home.  To  have  no 
engagements  in  London  is  an  unchartered  freedom,  not  only  of  a 
tiring,  but  a  depressing  kind,  and  I  begin  to  <  feel  the  weight  of  vain 
desires.'  But  a  fortnight  ago  I  ran  up  against  my  old  schoolfellow, 
Sebastian  P.  I  remembered  him  perfectly,  whilst  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  again  would  have  gratified  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness. 

Sebastian — we  all  called  him  by  his  christian  name — went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  school  very  quickly,  but  as  lower  boys  we  happened 
twice  to  be  in  the  same  form  together.  He  was  a  peculiar-looking 
boy,  with  very  fat  thighs,  which  the  boys  immediately  next  him  m 
form  pinched  at  all  decent  and  possible  intervals  during  school-time. 
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Sebastiaii  was  not  a  Spartan  youth,  and  this  generally  ended  in  his 
having  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  form  for  interrupting  the 
*  school.'  For  my  part  I  honestly  liked  Sebastian,  and  I  often  got 
him  to  lend  me  a  <  tizzy,'  as  we  called  a  sixpence,  after  school.  Bui 
I  always  pinched  him,  not  because  I  liked  pinching  him,  as  himself, 
as  Sebastian,  but  because  I  always  pinched  any  boy  whom  all  the 
other  boys  pinched.  This  just  now  is  rather  interesting,  for  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  young  embryo  of  my  present  strong 
social  instinct. 

There  is  a  tenderness  about  old  associations  to  which  few  persons- 
can  be  quite  insensible,  so  within  the  last  few  days  Sebastian  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other.  I  still  like  him,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  like  a  person  without  any  incumbency  to  pinch  him» 
Indeed,  firom  a  social  point  of  view,  the  incumbency  lies  all  the  other 
way,  for  I  find  Sebastian  moves  much  in  society,  and  is  metaphori* 
cally  petted,  and  not  pinched.  Both  his  looking-glasses  are  crammed 
with  invitation  cards  to  parties.  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
invitations  ^  from  4  to  7 ' ;  but  Sebastian  has  since  explained  that 
these  are  parties  solely  got  up  for  purposes  of  conversation, '  con- 
versational orgies'  he  happily  styled  them.  These  gatherings, 
appear  to  be,  from  his  description,  the  modernised  equivalent  of  the 
<  salons '  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  memoirs  and  elsewhere — now^ 
happily,  things  of  the  past.  All  this,  it  will  readily  be  imagined^ 
was  of  special  and  opportune  interest  for  me ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that,  without  showing  the  weakness  of  my  own  hand,  I  managed 
— much  as  I  used  to  manage  to  borrow  the  tizzy — to  get  a  good 
deal  out  of  Sebastian. 

After  several  talks  around  the  subject  of  conversation  generally, 
and  what  constitutes  success  in  conversation,  Sebastian  showed  me 
yesterday  what  he  variously  caUs  ^  the  implements  of  the  trade,'  and 
his  ^  box  of  tricks.'  They  consist  of  a  neatly  shelved  accumulation 
of  reviews  and  magazines,  the  collection  extending  over  two  years  op 
more.  Sebastian  has  discriminatingly  marked  passages  in  particular 
articles  in  every  number ;  and,  to  use  his  own  metaphor  of  a  man's 
conversation  being  like  an  empty  room  which  he  has  to  furnish,  these 
marked  passages  are  the  fond  cCamevhlemerU  of  my  Mentor's  con- 
versation. <  But,'  said  Sebastian,  <  my  room  wants  enrichment  and 
originality,'  and  he  handed  me  a  ^  Golden  Treasury,'  and  a  well-known 
compilation  of  extracts  from  our  national  prose  and  poetry;  both 
heavily  marked.  But  Sebastian  did  not  content  himself  with  show- 
ing me  over  this  well-stored  arsenal  of  implements.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  some  practical  hints  as  to  their  employment,  and 
that  in  a  way  which  delighted  me  from  its  gay  wisdom. 

In  the  first  place,  Sebastian  warned  me  to  let  a  full  three  months 
go  by  from  the  time  of  an  article's  appearance  to  the  time  of  adapt- 
ing either  its  thought,  its  images,  or  its  expressions  to  my  conversa* 
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tional  uses.  Indeed,  as  I  think  modestly,  he  attributes  his  own 
justly  merited  reputation  of  being  an  original  and  brilliant  talker 
largely  to  this  habit  of  self-restraint.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems 
that  classicism  and  erudition  are  best  avoided.  They  are  out  of  re- 
pute. Besides  which,  the  temper  of  the  day  is  one  of  self-con- 
templation, and  concerns  itself  with  neither.  In  the  third  place, 
quotations,  especially  at  any  length,  must  be  most  guardedly  resorted 
to,  haying  in  view  this  fact :  that  as  the  evening  paper  is  out  by  one 
o'clock  the  aptest  quotation  must  be  a  little  behind  time.  I  thought 
this  quite  neat.  Sebastian  only  smiled,  and  showed  me  the  original 
idea  in  a  monthly  review  nearly  a  year  old.  He  thinks  that  the 
source  of  a  quotation,  whether  firom  prose  or  poetry,  should  never  be 
given ;  it  is  better  manners  to  usher  in  one's  quotation  with  an  easy 
'  Who,  or  some  one,  says ; '  no  one  then  can  feel  stupid  or  ill-read. 
Sebastian  then  said,  jokingly,  although  I  did  not  quite  see  the  joke, 
that  as  Plato's  philosophy  was  cloudland  to  the  average  intelligence, 
smart  society  was  enchanted  by  it :  so  that  I  must  read  up  one  or 
two  things  in  a  book  called  ^  Jowett.'  There  was  something  he  said 
too  about  Hobbes,  and  all  that  sort  of  men,  which  I  did  not  quite 
catch  the  drift  of. 

These  practical  hints,  he  thinks,  and  anything  like  ordinary  luck, 
should  help  me  to  make  a  handsome  beginning ;  and  that  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  religious  doubts,  I  may  soon  turn  fearless  somer- 
saults in  the  smartest  society.  I  thought  this  very  vigorous,  but  he 
showed  me  the  same  idea  in  the  current  JFbr^ni^M^  marked  in  violet 
ink  for  later  use,  the  acrobat  in  the  original  being  Mr.  Bobert 
Browning. 

Well,  the  secret  of  Sebastian's  system  is  now  mine,  at  all  events. 
I  have  only  to  get  together  my  box  of  tricks,  furbish  up  some  imple- 
ments, and  get  some  stuff  to  work  upon.  Conversation  may  be  a 
trade  or  a  game,  its  art  only  artifice,  its  artists  only  handicraftsmen. 
It  is  possible  that  in  these  abundant  days,  conversation  has  only  time 
to  be,  as  Sebastian  says, '  le  vemis  de  toutes  choses.'  It  may  be  that 
good  conversation  is  merely  the  most  nimble  manipulation  of  other 
men's  thoughts,  the  most  tuneftil  arrangement  of  the  most  popular 
airs.  It  may  all  depend  upon  dexterity  and  opportunism,  and  yet  I 
do  not  feel  altogether  confirmed  that  it  is  so,  nor  can  I  quite  satisfy 
myself — ^the  4  to  7  cards  notwithstanding — ^that  Sebastian  P.  and  his 
method  have  expressed  the  artist  and  the  art  of  conversation ;  or  that 
they  have  helped  me  to  realise  my  impressions. 

^  There  are  many  kinds  of  readers,  and  each  has  a  sort  of  perusal 
suitable  to  his  kind.'  There  are  also  many  kinds  of  talkers,  each 
with  the  conversation  of  his  kind.  Sebastian  P.  is  one  kind,  and 
understands  what  suits  his  kind.  But  a  master  of  the  art  of  conver- 
sation surely  understands  and  suits  all  kinds  ?  Mr.  Bagehot's  subtle 
reader — the  passage  occurs  in  the  essay  on  Gibbon — ^pursues  with  a 
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fine  attention  the  most  delicate  and  imperceptible  ramificationB  of  a 
topic,  'marks  slight  traits,  notes  changing  manners,  is  minutely 
attentive  to  every  prejudice  and  awake  to  every  passion,  watches 
syllables  and  waits  on  words,  is  alive  to  the  light  airs  of  nice  associa- 
tion which  float  abont  every  subject — the  motes  in  the  bright  sun- 
beam— the  delicate  gradations  of  the  passing  shadows.' 

Can  Sebastian  F.  do  all  this  ?  If  he  can,  then  Sebastian  P.  has 
the  grand  style  of  the  art  of  conversation,  and  for  a  model  I  need  look 
no  further, 

BiBBLESDALE. 
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PHCENICIAN  AFFINITIES  OF  ITHACA. 

The  field  of  the  limited,  but  not  unimportant,  inquiry  which  I  now 
propose  will  be  sufficiently  defined  and  opened  if  we  bear  in  mind — 

1.  That  of  the  three  great  Ethnical  factors  making  up  the  people 
to  whom  Homer  sang,  namely  the  Phoenician,  Achaian,  and  Pelasgian, 
the  first  named  brought  as  their  contribution  to  the  national  com- 
pound nothing  less  than  the  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  instruments 
of  civilisation. 

2.  That  the  Phoenician  element  came  into  Greece  not,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Gadmeians  of  Boeotia,  by  the  immigration  of  races  or 
bodies  of  men,  but  by  the  introduction  of  individuals  or  families, 
perhaps  appointed  under  the  Egyptian  Empire,  certainly  qualified,  to 
take  the  lead  for  political  and  social  purposes  in  an  infemt  society. 

3*  That  the  Phoenician  name  in  Homer  includes  what  is  Egypt- 
ian, and  generally  whatever  had  come  from  the  south-eastern  quarter 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  the  Phoenician  ships. 

4.  That  Homer  never  in  any  case  assigns  a  non-Hellenic  origin 
to  persons,  or  to  manners,  that  had  become  Hellenic ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  comparison  and  inference,  and  the  various  forms  of  probable 
evidence  as  opposed  to  direct  information,  that  we  can  establish  any 
conclusions  about  them,  as  between  indigenous  and  exotic  origin. 

I  have  to  inquire,  then,  whether  there  are  signs  in  Ithaca  itself  or 
in  its  king,  or  in  both,  which  tend  to  show  that  his  family  was  of 
Phoenician  extraction,  and  that  the  island  bore  marks  of  Phoenician 
settlement  within  it. 

Firstly,  I  think  that  these  inferences  will  be  strongly  supported 
by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  society  on  the  return  of  Odysseus. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  accept  as  historical  an  expedition  of  the 
great  chiefs  and  national  forces  of  Greece  to  the  East  for  an  effort 
prolonged  through  a  course  of  years ;  and  if  we  also  accept  as  possi- 
ble the  lengthened  detention  of  some  one  or  more  among  those  chiefs 
by  a  course  of  sea-travel  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect,  as  a  consequence,  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
organisation in  the  dominion  so  long  deprived  of  the  presence  of  its 
head.  We  look  for  something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Western  Europe  in  the  not  wholly  dissimilar  case  of  the 
Crusades. 

But  the  case  of  Ithaca  presents  to  us  much  more  than  this.  Even 
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in  the  Iliady  there  are  signs  tending  to  show  that  Odysseus  was  not 
fully  and  effectively  acknowledged  as  sovereign  throughout  his 
nominal  dominions.  Doulichion,  which  according  to  my  interpre- 
tation ^  designates  the  larger  part  of  Cefedonia,  supplied  nearly  half 
of  the  whole  body  of  Suitors  (fifty-two  out  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen) ;  and  these  were  probably  the  wealthier,  as  they  alone  are 
stated  to  have  taken  with  them  into  Ithaca  a  certain  company  of 
attendants  {d/rest€Tea\  six  in  number.  But  in  the  Catalogue 
{II.  ii.  625)  the  contingent  from  Doulichion  appears  under  Meges,  not 
under  Odysseus.  Further,  Odysseus  commands  only  the  inconsider- 
able squadron  of  eleven  ships.  There  is  but  one  smaller  body 
specified,  namely  the  nine  ships  from  Bhodes ;  but  the  smallness  of 
the  force  contributed  by  that  island  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  distance  and  imperfectly  established  allegiance*  The  small 
squadron  of  Odysseus  was,  however,  furnished  not  by  Ithaca  alone,  but 
by  SamS,  Zante,  and  a  strip  of  continental  dominion  {II.  ii.  632-5). 
It  seems  probable  that  such  a  range  of  territory  must  have  supplied  a 
greater  force,  had  it  been  completely  assimilated  to  the  rule  of  the 
Arkeisian  family. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Odyssey  itself.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
returning  chief,  as  he  arrives  without  companions,  is  at  first  led  only 
to  the  house  of  a  known  and  trusty  dependent.  But  it  is  highly 
remarkable  that  at  no  stage  of  his  proceedings  does  Odysseus  either 
make  or  meditate  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  large,  or  even  to  a 
section  among  them.  He  has  only  at  best  a  handful  of  individuals 
specially  related  or  dependent  to  assist  him ;  his  real  reliance  being 
upon  his  own  energies  and  the  unbounded  resources  of  the  great  Atheng. 
Nay,  he  has  cause  to  beware  of  a  hostile  popular  intervention  in  the 
fearful  business  he  has  to  carry  on.  Before  he  begins  the  slaughter, 
he  carefully  closes  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  places  the  swineherd 
so  as  to  prevent  any  ingress,  as  well  as  any  exit  {Od.  xxii.  126-30). 
Very  different  was  the  mind  of  the  imperilled  Suitors.  *  Will  no  one,' 
says  Agelaos,  ^  go  up  by  the  postern,  and  let  the  people  know  ?  They 
wfll  soon  give  the  alarm,  and  make  an  end  of  this  man's  bow-play ' 
(131-4).  But,  inasmuch  as  one  man  can  hold  the  narrow  passage 
(138),  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  the  work  proceeds  to  its  terrible 
consummation.  Later,  when  Odysseus  has  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  his  father,  the  friends  of  the  dead  Suitors  (xxiv.  420)  gather  a 
public  Assembly.  It  is  addressed  by  Eupdthes,  fetther  of  Antinoos, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  band.  His  purpose  is  to  avenge  them 
on  Odysseus:  his  only  fear,  lest  the  hero,  with  his  friends,  should  get 
away  from  the  island  (425-37).  Medon,  the  Herald,  then  warns  the 
concourse  that  he  has  seen  a  divinity  giving  countenance  to  the  great 
retribution  (442-9) ;  and  HaUtherses,  an  old  friend  of  the  long  absent 
chieftain,  hereupon  takes  courage,  not  to  assail  or  resist  Eupeithes,  but 
only  to  declare  that  he  abstains  from  following  him  (462).  But  more 
>  MacmillatCi  Magazine^  1877,  *  Dominions  of  Odysseus'  considered  geographically. 
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ihan  half  of  the  Assembly  start  up  with  shouts,  and  follow  Eupeithes 
to  battle  (463-6).  Then  follows,  under  the  auspices  of  Athene,  his 
own  death,  and  the  defeat  and  rout  of  his  party :  the  havock  made 
by  Odysseus  being  finally  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Zeus,  who 
brings  about  an  accommodation.  But,  all  the  way  through,  the 
numbers  in  active  partisanship  are  entirely  with  the  party  of  the 
Suitors,  and  that  portion  of  the  Ithacan  Assembly  which  had  not 
favoured  them  remains  neutral.  We  have  here  a  spectacle  very 
different  from  that  presented  by  an  homogeneous  sovereignty. 
Odysseus  and  his  friends  everywhere  appear  with  the  signs  of  a 
minority  upon  them.  It  is  with  an  evident  consciousness  of  this  state 
of  facts  that  Halitherses  addresses  the  Assembly,  and  describes  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  which  he  and  Mentor,  friends  of  the  absent 
chief,  had  been  used  to  make  towards  stirring  up  the  Ithacan  people, 
not  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  absent  lord,  but  to  curb  the  insolence 
and  arrest  the  misdeeds  of  the  Suitors  (456). 

Let  us  now  consider  what  frirther  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  race-nomenclature  employed  during  the  transactions. 

Eupeithes,  as  we  have  seen,  fears  that  Odysseus  may  escape  from 
the  island.  But  where  is  it  that  he  is  deemed  Ukely  to  seek  refuge 
or  aid  against  the  Ithacans  ?  Not  in  his  own  dominions ;  but  among 
the  Pylians,  or  inElis  (430,  1).  Now  both  these  countries  were  under 
dynasties  which  bear  signs  of  Phoenician  extraction.  Nestor  was 
descended  through  Neleus  from  Poseidon  {Od.  zL  254),  a  sure 
Phoenician  mark.  Elis  had  been  ruled  by  Augeias  {11.  zi.  701),  and 
one  of  his  descendants  commanded  part  of  the  Elian  or  Epeian  con- 
tingent before  Troy  (JL  ii.  624).  But  Augeias  is  one  of  the  group  of 
persons  who  bear  the  peculiar  title  of  ariax  and/ron  in  the  Poems,  and 
I  regard  this  title  again  as  a  certain  mark  of  Phoenician  relations.^ 

The  name  ordinarily  attaching  to  the  Suitors  as  a  body  is  Achaioij 
or  else  KephalleneSy  which  we  may  consider  as  meaning  those 
Achaioi  who  inhabited  the  dominions  of  Odysseus.  The  Achaian 
name  is  indeed  applied  more  loosely  to  the  Ithacan  population,  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  army  at  large,  by  derivation  from  the 
primary  sense,  which  attaches  it  to  the  nobles  (Od.  i.  272,  ii.  7). 
Such  being  the  general  employment  of  the  Achaian  name,  it  is 
obviously  significant  that  in  a  marked  passage  we  find  the  Suitors  or 
their  spokesman  apply  it  to  themselves  in  contradistinction  to 
Odysseus,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  community.  And  this,  not 
when  he  was  exposed  in  his  disguise  to  insult,  but  when  upon  a  fuU 
recognition  of  him  they  were  seized  with  alarm  (xxii.  43,  4).  Then 
it  is  that  Eurumachos  addresses  him  with  a  futile  attempt  at 
conciliation.  *  If  you  are  indeed,'  he  says,  *  the  Ithacan  Odysseus, 
then  your  description  is  a  just  one  of  what  we,  the  Achaians,  have 
been  about.'    Here   seems  to  be  indicated  a  distinction  of  race 

'  Juveniut  Mundh  p.  171.    But  I  should  now  state  more  pointedly  the  Phoenician 
relation. 
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between  Odysseus  himself  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  Islands  (45,  6). 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  curious 
passage  where  Odysseus,  after  his  triumph,  considers  what  means  are 
available  for  the  restoration  of  his  dilapidated  property.  ^  As  to  my 
live  stock,  much  I  will  get  with  my  own  hand  by  fireebooting ;  and  I 
shall  also  have  free  gifts  from  the  Achaians.'  This  may  mean  that, 
being  now  re-established,  he  would  expect  contributions  from  the 
proprietors  who  lived  under  his  rule  (zxiii.  356-8).  It  seems, 
then,  as  if  there  still  subsisted  an  unforgotten  distinction ;  as  if 
there  was  a  sense,  in  which  Odysseus  was  not  fully  an  AckmoSy  or 
in  which  the  proprietary  class  of  the  Islands  were  more  Achaian  than 
he :  so  that  all  the  indications  thus  far  agree  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  not  originally  or  strictly  of  Achaian  blood,  and  that  his  family 
had  come  into  the  island  bringing  with  it  Phoenician  associations, 
possibly  also  finding  them  already  there. 

Again.  The  popular  religion  of  the  island  agrees  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  not  yet  fully  Hellenised.  It  seems  to  bear  traces,  possibly  of 
an  old  Nature-worship  prevailing  in  the  country,  but  unquestionably 
of  Phoenician  importations.  The  great  day  of  the  trial  of  the  bow 
was  a  religious  festival  of  the  people  (xx.  156,  xxi.  258).  That 
Apollo  is  concerned  in  it  appears  in  more  ways  than  one.  Antinoos 
the  Suitor,  in  order  to  succeed  in  handling  the  bow,  deigns  to  sacri- 
fice some  picked  goats  to  Apollo  the  bow-famous  (IdutotoxoSy  xxi. 
265-7).  Yet  it  is  not  the  feast  of  Ajwllo  but  the  feast  of  *  the  god  * 
(258).  This  is  quite  intelligible  if  in  the  religion  of  the  island  the 
name  and  attributes  of  Apollo  were  gradually  attracting  and  absorb- 
ing an  older  Sun-worship :  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  expla- 
nation. If  the  Sun  was  worshipped  there,  he  was  probably  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  local  god.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  which 
indicates  that  Apollo  was  taking  over  the  Sun's  prerogative,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  local  Providence  or  synonym  for  Deity,  a  character 
quite  inconsistent  with  his  position  in  the  Olympian  court  and 
family.  In  xix.  86,  Odysseus  says  that  by  the  favour  of  Apollo  his 
son  has  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Now  this  divine  action  in  the  rear- 
ing of  Telemachos  has  no  relation  to  any  of  the  special  or  Olympian 
functions  of  Apollo.  He  appears  here  in  the  place  of  Zeus,  or  Theos, 
to  whom  the  general  care  of  men  and  their  affairs  is  commonly 
assigned.  How  comes  Apollo  to  hold  such  a  place?  It  is  only 
possible,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  through  his  relation  to  the  Sun,  whose 
properties  as  the  local  god  axe  made  over  to  him  for  Olympian  pur- 
poses. That  is  to  say,  the  Homeric  plan  of  absorbing  the  local  cults 
in  a  central  scheme  requires  him  to  make  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  religious  traditions  ¥rithout  a  serious  breach  of 
continuity.  It  is  obviously  Apollo  that,  in  the  Olympian  scheme,  be- 
comes the  representative  of  the  Helios  of  the  old  Nature  cult.  But 
in  that  cult,  or  in  many  forms  of  it,  Helios  was  supreme,  while 
Apollo  is  of  necessity  subordinate  in  the  Olympian  Court.    The  very 
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curious  peculiarity  of  the  Ithacan  religion  exhibited  in  the  Odyssey 
is  that  we  seem  to  see  the  process  of  transference  actually  at  work. 
A  certain  degree  of  obscurity,  and  even  of  inconsistency,  are  the  neces- 
sary result ;  for  the  Poet  has  to  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  demands 
of  his  great  Olympian  invention,  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing terms  with  the  popular  religion.  It  is  probably  by  a  derivation 
from  that  religion  that  Apollo  stands  as  the  rearer  of  Telemachos. 

Whether  this  Sun-worship  in  Ithaca  was  an  indigenous  cult,  or  a 
Phcenician  importation,  I  do  not  find  material  sufficient  absolutely 
to  decide.  I  will  only  say  that  the  prevalence  of  Apollo-worship 
beyond  that  of  any  other  deity,  as  testified  by  the  number  of  temples 
and  sacred  places  dedicated  to  each  of  them  respectively  in  Pausanias,' 
tends  in  some  degree  to  instil  the  idea  that  this  worship  was  indi- 
genous. Not  but  that  Phoenicians  might  bring  with  them  a 
Solar  tradition  ;  but  that,  if  they  did,  it  would  then  coincide  with 
the  religious  system  already  established  in  the  island. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  Nymphs.  They  were,  in  Ithaca,  the 
objects  of  an  habitual  popular  worship.  Near  the  city  was  their 
grove  and  fountain,  constructed  by  the  eponymist  Ithakos  and  his 
brothers :  from  hence  the  town  was  supplied  with  water ;  and  here 
was  their  altar  on  which  passers-by  were  wont  to  make  their  offer- 
ings (xvii.  304-11).  There  was,  again,  a  cave  sacred  to  the  Nymphs 
near  the  laDding-place  where  Odysseus  had  been  deposited  (ziii.  103, 
347) ;  and  there  the  chieftain  had  in  other  days  habitually  worshipped 
them  (349).  As  we  shall  presently  see,  this  landing-place  had  evi- 
dently been  named  by  the  Phcenicians  {inf.  p.  8).  This  tends  to 
show  that  the  worship  had  a  PhcBuician  character.  Again,  these  Ithacan 
Nymphs  are  water  nymphs,  TuiadeB  (ziii.  104,  et  alibi)  and  kremaiai 
(xvii.  240).  Now  KirkS  is  a  personage  altogether  Phoenician :  and 
her  four  servants  (x.  348-51)  are  bom  of  the  fountains,  groves  (the 
grove  being,  I  conceive,  a  clump  of  trees  with  a  fountain),  and  con- 
secrated rivers.  It  is  right  also  to  observe  that  Nymphs  were  wor- 
shipped in  Trinacrifi,  the  island  of  the  Sun,  which  again  gives  them 
an  Eastern  or  Phoenician  character. 

They  acquire  that  character  yet  more  decidedly  from  association 
with  Hermes.  The  hill  of  Hermes  rises  over  the  city  (xvi.  470).  In 
his  banquet  on  the  slaughtered  pig,  the  pious  Eumaios  gives  one  of 
the  seven  portions,  which  he  had  cut  up,  to  the  Nymphs  and  Hermes 
(xiv.  435).  Hermes  is  the  son  of  Maias ;  and  Maias  or  Maia,  al- 
though Homer  supplies  no  direct  evidence  as  to  her  extraction,  is  by 
all  other  Greek  tradition  placed  within  the  Phoenician  circle.  Fur- 
ther, in  ScheriS  Hermes  is  marked  as  the  deity  to  whom  the  evening 
libation  was  offered  before  going  to  rest  (vii.  136-8):  and  Scherie, 
while  it  is  the  borderland  between  the  two  geographical  zones,  is 
clearly  Phoenician,  and  apparently  has  Poseidon  for  its  presiding 
deity  (vi.  266).  It  may  be  the  Phoenician  character  of  Hermes  which 
*  Apollo,  as  I  reckon,  has  106 :  Zens  has  only  77. 
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causes  him  wholly  to  displace  Iris  in  the  Odyssey  from  her  office  as 
messenger,  she  being  a  personage  wholly  Hellenic  and  probably  in- 
digenous to  the  brain  of  Homer.  Again,  it  must  be  on  account  of  this 
Phoenician  colour  that  he  appears,  instead  of  AthenS,  as  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  Odysseus  in  the  Eastern,  that  is  to  say  the  Phoenician, 
region.  Once  more;  he  seems  to  be  in  genend  communciation 
with  Kalypso,  an  entirely  Phoenician  personage  (Od.  zii.  390).  His 
office  as  conductor  of  the  dead  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  it 
supplies  additional  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

Having  thus  far  touched  upon  the  ethnographical  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  case,  I  now  come  to  the  seemingly  insignificant  or 
uninviting  article  of  diet.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  down 
that  in  Homer  ^the  use  of  the  pork  diet  is  perceptibly  a  mark  of 
what  I  should  term  Phoenicianism,  that  is  to  say  of  South-Eastem 
extraction  or  affinities.  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
adequate  lights  upon  this  subject  from  ordinary  modem  sources,  and 
have  applied  to  the  most  learned  of  my  friends  for  aid  without  any 
beneficial  result.  But  I  will  now  simply  endeavour,  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  a  view  of  the  direct  and  as  I  think  curious  evidence  on  the 
subject,  which  is  derivable  from  the  text  of  Homer. 

Although  an  army  encamped  in  a  foreign  land  cannot  afford  to 
be  particular  as  to  food,  we  only  once  (ix.  208)  hear  of  pork  in  the 
Iliad  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  the  Odyssey^  the  all-devouring  canni- 
balism of  the  Cyclop  throws  n<5  light  upon  the  subject.  But  in  the 
orderly  household  of  Alkinoos,  the  Eang  of  Scherig,  pork  is  not  the 
exclusive,  yet  it  is  the  special,  food  at  his  banquets ;  and  supplies  the 
chosen  portion  which  is  given  to  the  guest  Odysseus,  part  whereof 
is  by  him  presented  to  the  minstrel.  The  menu  of  this  feast  in 
ScheriS  is  given  us  in  Od.  viii.  59,  60.  Alkinoos  sacrificed  twelve 
sheep,  eight  hogs,  and  two  oxen :  and  the  selection  of  the  chine  of 
hog's  flesh  as  the  note  of  honour  for  the  guest  is  remarkable.  When 
he  is  about  to  depart,  Alkinoos  sacrifices  an  ox  (Oc2.  xiii.  24)  to  Zeua 
of  the  dark  cloud  who  is  lord  of  all ;  for  Poseidon  was  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  hero.  From  the  Cydopian  land  the  ox  wholly  disappears : 
only  goats  and  sheep  are  heard  of.  Eirk6  stocks  the  ship  of  Odysseua 
exclusively  with  mutton  (x.  572,  xi.  4).  In  the  Pylian  feasts  of  Nestor 
the  ox  alone  appears :  but  the  ox  is  the  only  animal  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  offered  to  Poseidon:  and  Nestor,  though  his  family  i» 
Hellenised  by  tract  of  time,  is  of  Poseidonian,  that  is  of  Phoenician, 
extraction.  When  we  come  into  Ithaca,  we  lose  sight  of  this  divinity ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  rearing  of  swine,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  them  as  food,  become  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
food  supply,  especially  for  a  certain  class  of  the  population,  the  dis- 
tinction probably  having  regard  to  a  difference  of  race  or  of  station, 
or  both. 

In  Od,  ii.  296-300,  Telemachos  finds  the  Suitors  about  to  feast 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  150.  U 
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on  goats  and  swine :  there  is  no  mention  of  beef  or  mutton.  In  Od. 
ziv.  5-23,  we  have  an  elaborate  description  of  the  sties  or  pens,  in 
which  Eumaios  kept  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  sows  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  fat  hogs,  seemingly  for  the  daily  consimiption  of 
the  Suitors  throughout  the  year.  Eumaios  however  selects  two 
young  porkers  to  entertain  Odysseus,  xiv.  73,  the  fat  hogs  being  re- 
served (81)  for  the  table  of  their  betters.  At  the  banquet  for  the 
Suitors  in  the  palace  (xvii.  180-2)  the  four  kinds  of  flesh  meat  are 
mentioned  together.  The  same  enumeration  reappears  in  Od.  xx. 
250,  1.  Earlier  in  the  book  we  learn  whence  the  banquet  was  pro- 
vided. Eumaios  drives  down  for  it  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  best 
fatted  hogs.  And  Philoitios,  the  cowherd,  brings  a  barren  cow  to- 
gether with  fat  goats  ;  aU  these  not  of  Ithaca,  but  carried  over  from 
Cefalonia  by  the  aid  of  the  ferry  (162, 3, 185-8).  Thus  pork  was  a  chief 
article  in  the  dietary  of  the  higher  class,  and  was  specially  reared  in 
the  island.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Eumaios,  so  again  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  household  of  Laertes,  Odysseus  invites  them  to  a  meal 
on  a  selected  porker  (xxiv.  215).*  It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  pass- 
ing the  use  which  Eirk£,  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  circle,  makes  of 
her  magical  powers  on  the  crew  of  Odysseus.  They  find  her  sur- 
rounded with  wolves  and  lions  (x.  212),  but  them  she  transforms  into 
hogs  (239).  As  respects  the  Ithacan  narrative,  especially  when  we 
read  it  in  the  light  cast  on  it  by  what  happened  in  Scherig,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  hog,  and  to  his  place  in  the  dietary,  seems 
evidently  to  point  to  a  Phoenician  relationship. 

Although  recent  study  has  not,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  thrown  any 
light  upon  this  subject,  yet  older  scholars  have  carefully  collected  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  which  bear  upon  it,  except  indeed  that  I 
have  found  no  notice  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  text  of  Homer. 
Spencer  (Z)e  Legibua  Hebrceorumj  pp.  131-8)  and  Bochart  {Hiero- 
zoicoUy  B.  ii.  c.  57)  have  examined  the  matter  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  prohibitions  and  denunciations  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  consumption  of  swine's  flesh  is  treated  as  a 
very  grave  offence.  Inquiring  into  the  reason  of  these  provisions,  and 
the  possibility  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between  the  Jewish  rule 
and  the  practice  of  other  nations,  they  have  gathered  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, which  at  first  sight  is  by  no  means  harmonious.  As  to  the 
Phoenicians  proper,  for  example,  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  contra- 
diction between  Herodian  and  Lampridius,  of  whom  (ibid.  col.  702) 
the  first  declares  that  their  law  prohibited  the  use  of  pork,  while  the 
second  treats  it  as  a  main  article  of  their  diet,  so  that  Bochart,  in 
his  despair,  has  to  append  the  words,  quce  quomodo  concUientur 
fateor  me  non  videre  satis. 

Professor  Sayce  *  has  kindly  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  compre- 
^  This  IB  however  iui,  not  nalot, 

*  And  Mr.  B.  Brown,  of  Barton-on-Hnmber,  has  been  so  good  as  to  enlarge  for  me 
the  references  collected  by  the  older  scholars,  with  material  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  '  Fhoenicianism  *  of  pork  diet. 
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hensive  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Assyrian 
and  Accadian  discoveries.  The  old  Accadian  god  Uras,  the  messenger 
of  Mul-Lib,  the  god  of  *  the  ghost  worid/  is  called  *  the  lord  of  the 
swine.'  It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  this  to  observe  that 
Eumaios  offers  swine's  flesh  to  Hermes,  whose  association  with  the 
nnder-world  is  so  close.  Again,  a  herd  of  swine,  tended  by  a  slave, 
appears  in  a  wall-painting  at  Thebes,  contemporary  with  the 
Eighteenth  or  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  effect  of  the  evidence  as  a 
whole.  It  is  scanty  for  the  time  called  pre-historic,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  reduce  to  harmony.  The  testimony  of  Herodotos  records  chiefly 
prohibitions  and  restraints  which  themselves  appear  to  witness  to  a 
practice,  but  to  one  that  it  was  found  needful  to  restrain.  The 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Homeric  text,  however,  is  clear  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  and  it  goes  to  the  point  of  establishing  a  special  relation  be- 
tween the  Phoenician  element  in  the  population  and  the  use  of  pork 
in  the  Greek  peninsula  as  an  important  article  of  food.  Present 
discrepancies  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  prospective  additions  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge.  Varieties  of  condition  in  life,  as  well  as  of  race, 
probably  have  had  to  do  with  them.  And  it  seems  just  possible  also 
that  some  of  the  Gentile  prohibitions  or  abstentions  may  have  had  a 
relation  to  the  distinction  between  swine  self-reared,  as  foul  feeders, 
and  the  carefully  tended  and  regularly  fattened  hogs,  such  as  those 
which  Eumaios  reared  for  the  banquets  of  the  local  aristocracy. 

There  are,  however,  various  signs  of  what  may  be  called  Phoeni- 
cianism  in  Ithaca  besides  those  of  race,  religion,  and  dietary.  The 
port  of  Phorkiis  is  one  among  them.  There  the  Phaiakian  crew, 
who  are  Phoenician  all  over,  deposit  the  sleeping  hero.  Thoosa,  the 
mother  of  Polyphemos,  is  also  the  daughter  of  Phorkiis :  which  at 
once  establishes  the  connection.  It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
curiously  landlocked  character  of  this  Ithacan  harbour  marked  it  out 
as  an  excellent  place  of  shelter  for  the  large  sea-going  ships  of  the 
Phoenicians,  apart  from  any  idea  of  settlement.  But  then  the  same 
thing,  the  formation  of  the  harbour,  pointed  it  out  as  convenient  also 
for  settlement.  And  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  house  of  call 
for  the  Phoenician  mariners.  Hence  it  is  natural  for  the  Taphian 
Mentes  to  appear  there,  although  Ithaca  yielded  neither  of  the  com- 
modities which  he  was  dealing  in :  neither  the  grey  iron  that  he  carried 
with  him,  nor  the  copper  that  was  to  load  his  vessel  in  return.  Hence, 
probably,  the  easy  supply  of  domestic  slaves,  such  as  Eurukleia  and 
Eumaios,  dropped  by  the  passing  vessels. 

Mentes  himself  was  lord  of  the  Taphians,  who  are  believed  to 
be  a  seafaring  race  inhabiting  Cyprus,  and  Phoenician  by  extraction. 
Now  he  had  an  ancient  bond  of  hospitality  with  the  Arkeisian  family. 
On  arriving,  he  bids  Telemachos  refer  to  his  grandfather  Laertes  to 
attest  it,  and  says  it  had  subsisted  {ex  arches)  from  the  beginning 

U2 
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(L  187,  8).  What  was  this  arched  Could  it  be  anything  else 
than  the  first  settlement  of  the  family  in  Ithaca  ?  And  if  they  were 
immigrants  they  were  probably  Phoenician  immigrants.  There  are 
.  marks  of  recency  in  the  settlement  of  the  island  itself,  because  Ithakos, 
its  eponymist,  and  Neritos,  eponymist  of  its  chief  mountain,  were 
brothers  of  Poluctor,  and  Peisandros  the  Suitor  is  called  Poluctorides  r 
and  except  in  the  case  of  Priam  who  is  called  Dardanides  I  do  not 
recollect  a  case  in  Homer  of  a  patronymic  which  goes  beyond  the- 
second  generation. 

Again,  we  find  in  Ithaca,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Poems,  a  person: 
named  Aiguptios.  He  is  a  person  of  consideration,  for  {Od.  iv.  15^ 
25)  he  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  Assembly.  Such  a  name  could 
hardly  have  been  given  except  to  a  person  of  Egyptian  extraction* 
He  seems  to  have  no  relation  with  the  Achaioi,  and  like  Mentor  and 
Halitherses  to  have  stood  aloof  (xxiv.  456,62)  during  the  final  struggle. 
Let  me  here  notice  that  I  do  not  find  in  Ithaca  all  the  notes  of 
Phoenicianism.  The  main  exceptions  (besides  the  absence  of  the 
Poseidon  worship)  are  (1)  the  horse,  and  (2)  the  use  of  drugs. 
But,  as  the  Phoenician  name  embraces  all  importations  over  sea^ 
and  thus  includes  several  countries,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  in  Ithaca,  as  well  as  in  the  more  markedly  Phoenician  Scherig, 
we  do  not  find  the  horse.  In  Ithaca  there  is  the  additional 
reason  that  the  contour  of  the  country  was  not  suited  to  horse- 
rearing  {Od.  iv.  605).  With  regard  to  drugs,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  pharmakon  is  an  Egyptian  product  (iv.  227-32),  and  also 
that  Odysseus  personally  had  to  do  with  their  use,  as  he  made  a 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  {Od.  i.  257-64).  The 
signs  of  Phoenicianism  in  Ithaca  are  indeed  generally  connected 
rather  with  the  navigating  and  building  race,  than  with  Egypt,  the 
case  of  the  individual  Aiguptios  being  so  far  an  exception.  And  as  to 
building,  the  Phoenician  indications  are  clear.  Homer  has  three 
epithets  applicable  in  particular  to  his  fabrics  of  stone  :  rutosj  signi- 
fying stone  which  is  hauled,  therefore  large  and  massive;  catoruchesy 
for  stone  quarried,  and  aoeatoa  for  stone  smoothed  or  hewn.^  Wherever 
we  find  these,  or  any  of  them,  it  is  a  Phoenician  indication,  sometimes 
through  Poseidon  or  Hephaistos, sometimes  directly,asinthe  Posideion 
of  Scherifi  (vi.  287),  or  in  the  pen  built  by  the  Cyclop  (ix.  185).  In 
the  case  of  the  wall  of  Troy,  the  description  is  more  general :  it  is 
thick,  strong,  and  of  fine  workmanship  {IL  xxi.  446,  7).  This  note 
we  have  again  in  the  hog-pen  built  by  Eumaios.  It  was  large,  lofty, 
beautiful,  and  built  of  hauled  stones. 

We  do  not  find,  except  in  Priam's  palace  of  hewn  stone  (IL  vi. 
243,  4),  any  similar  description  of  human  dwellings.  Their  orna- 
mentation was,  as  it  would  appear,  metallic  and  interior ;  and  the 
Poet  probably  chose  this  illustration  for  his  palaces,  as  being  far  more 
imposing  for  his  hearers  than  the  mere  note  of  stone-building  would 

«  Also  piiJcifWft,  solid,  in  a  simile,  IL  xvi.  212. 
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bave  been.  He  calls  the  palace  of  Alkinoos  like  in  radiance  to  the 
sun  or  moon ;  firom  the  plates  of  copper,  probably  fastened  upon 
•wood  with  which  it  was  constructed.  So  the  palace  of  Menelaos  is 
-divine  {theio8\  and  lofty,  with  the  same  brilliancy,  though  we  have 
-no  particulars  as  to  the  metallic  plating  {Od.  iv.  42-6):  and 
Menelaos  had  travelled  in  the  whole  Phoenician  region,  and  had  become 
-extremely  rich  by  gifts  (iv.  81-93).  The  wealth  of  Odysseus  (like 
his  ships)  was  on  a  less  royal  scale :  but  we  have  similar  signs  of  the 
nse,  probably,  of  metallic  plates,  in  the  glittering  doors  {thurai 
-phaeinai),  while  the  fabric  is  described  in  general  terms  as  large, 
lofty,  beautiful,  solid  (i.  436),  conspicuous  (zvii.  265)  by  its  walls 
and  cornices  or  battlements.  Tracing  the  epithet  phaeiTiai,  we  find 
it  applied,  besides  the  palace  of  Odysseus  (xxi.  45,  xxii.  201 ),  only  to 
the  residence  of  Alkinoos  (vi.  19)  and  to  that  of  Kirk6  (x.  230,256, 
312);  both  strongly  Phoenician. 

I  will  now  pass  on  from  the  consideration  of  particular  signs,  and 
inquire  whether  the  Phoenicianism,  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  that 
-sufficient  indications  have  now  been  furnished,  may  not  be  referred 
to  a  source  or  cause  grounded  somewhat  deeply  in  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  aims  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  I  have  spoken  of  the  three- 
fold composition  of  the  Achaian  nation,  and  of  the  two  factors,  respec^ 
-tively,  out  of  the  three  upon  which  is  concentrated  our  higher 
interest,  namely  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phoenician. 

The  primary  feature  in  the  characters  of  the  two  Homeric 
protagonists  respectively  is,  that  Achilles  is  colossal,  Odysseus  many- 
-sided.  The  respective  ideas  are  worked  out  with  a  marvellous 
fidelity.  In  the  higher  region,  as  warriors  and  statesmen,  the  two 
are  harmonious  :  each  excels  in  strength,  courage,  eloquence,  affec- 
tion, political  genius.  Achilles  conquers  everybody:  Odysseus 
is  never  conquered. 

Odysseus  had  merits,  and  also  defects,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
Achilles.  He  was  a  consummate  artificer  and  ploughman,  and  was 
accomplished  in  all  house-service  {Od.  xv.  319-24).  On  the  other 
hand,  his  intense  curiosity  more  than  once  led  him  into  rashness, 
-even  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  companions ;  as  in  the  land  of 
the  Cyclops,  both  on  arrival  and  on  departure  (e.g.  Od.  ix.  224).  He 
had  in  him  also  the  element  of  craft,  developed  nearly  or  altogether 
into  fraud.     He  has  no  tempests  of  passion. 

There  are  notes  of  special  likeness  between  them.  They  hate 
Thersites  in  common  {11.  ii.  220)  with  a  hatred  more  ample  and 
•complete  than  that  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Each  was  capable  of  a  stem  cruelty.  That  of  Achilles  was 
towards  the  Trojans,  after  the  death  of  Patroclos.  That  of  Odysseus 
towards  not  the  Suitors  only  but  the  unchaste  women  who  had 
jielded  to  them.  As  exhibited  towards  the  last-named  class  of 
victims,  I  think  that  the  action  of  Odysseus  leans  more  towards 
•savagery  than  the  other.    If  we  are  asked  why  Odysseus  is  chosen 
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to  be  the  chief  envoy  to  Achilles  on  the  critical  occasion  of  the  Ninth 
Iliad,  we  might  be  tempted  to  say  it  is  on  account  of  his  superior 
ability.  But  this,  I  am  satisfied,  would  be  a  mistake.  Achilles  is 
perfectly  equal  to  Odysseus  in  argument  and  in  power  of  debate. 
He  is  chosen  in  my  opinion  mainly  because  he  is  so  acceptable* 
And  he  is  acceptable  because,  while  the  two  characters  have  the 
sympathies  which  paramount  greatness  will  always  beget,  they  are 
not  in  competition  with  one  another.  The  distinctions  between  them 
are  more  marked,  the  outside  lines  of  each  more  distant  from  one 
another,  than  in  the  case  of  any  others  among  the  leading  personages 
of  the  Iliad. 

Achilles  exhibits  the  pure  Achaian  ideal,  and  represents  not  the 
average  but  the  superlative  man,  in  whom  every  quality  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  intensity  and  of  magnitude  that  can  be  touched 
without  passing  into  deformity.  He  is  the  perfect  megalopauchos 
and  megcUoprepes  of  Aristotle,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  aophron  or, 
to  use  the  Homeric  epithet,  echephroUj  in  the  base  of  his  nature : 
while  Odysseus  is  essentially  the  eophron,  without  ceasing  to  be  the 
megalopsuchos  or  the  Tnegahprepes.  Nothing  ever  disturbs  his 
vast  power  of  self-command,  except  that  appetite  of  enlargement,  in 
knowledge  and  in  adventure  as  well  as  in  property,  which  made  the 
Phoenicians  the  most  daring  as  well  as  the  most  shrewd  and  acquisi- 
tive of  men,  and  fitted  them  for  their  providentially  appointed  office 
of  carrying  everywhere,  even  over  the  wild  western  main,  the  seeds 
of  arts  and  manners. 

It  is  surely  upon  this  Phoenician  type  that  the  character  of 
Odysseus  is  moulded.  In  comparing  the  office  of  the  Phoenician 
with  that  of  the  Achaian  factor  in  the  business  of  producing  the 
historical  Hellenic  compound,  we  shall  find  the  first  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  accomplishments  and  aptitudes,  and  these  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  Odysseus.  There  was  nothing  to  which  he  could  not 
turn  his  mind,  nothing  to  which  he  could  not  turn  his  hand.  He 
handled  alike  every  weapon  of  war,  the  spear,  the  swo^d,  the  bow,  and 
with  invariable  success :  only  the  stone  is  reserved  lor  the  warriors, 
in  whom  brute  force  was  more  entirely  dominant  {II.  iv.  517-22)  or 
at  the  least  intellect  less  absolutely  sovereign  {II.  v.  302,  viii.  321, 
XX.  285).  In  acting  upon  men,  he  was  alike  apt  to  persuade,  or  to 
compel  {IL  ii.  199,  265).  But  the  ambush  for  Homer  was  a 
severer  trial  of  the  man  {IL  xiii.  277)  than  the  ordinary  battle  and 
here,  by  the  crucial  experiment  of  the  horse,  he  excelled  all  others 
{Od.  iv.  287).  In  the  Games  (but  Achilles  is  above  the  Games)  as 
wrestler,  the  huge  Aais  cannot  throw  him  (II.  xxiii.  720);  he 
wins  the  foot-race  (778),  and  in  throwing  the  quoit  excels 
and  abashes  all  the  Phaiakians  {Od.  viii.  186-93).  He  builds 
his  own  raft  in  OgygiS.  In  the  construction  of  his  bed  he  reaches 
the  climax  of  Phoenician  art :  combining  the  device  which  renders  it 
immovable  by  incorporating  in  it  a  great  olive  trunk,  with  the  skill 
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of  the  builder  in  raising  a  chamber  of  massive  stones  {pukfnai 
lithadea)  around  it,  of  the  carpenter  in  framing  and  adjusting  the 
part«  of  the  bedstead,  and  of  the  artist  in  inlaying  it  with  silver, 
ivory,  and  gold,  as  well  as  dyeing  the  leather  used  in  its  ornamenta- 
tion (Od.  jam.  134-201).  At  the  same  time  he  challenges 
Eurumachos  the  Suitor  to  match  him  in  driving  the  plough,  any 
more  than  he  could  in  arms  (xviii.  365-80),  and  proposes  himself 
for  a  menial  place  as  being  by  the  help  of  Hermes  a  consummate 
indoor  servant,  whether  in  splitting  wood,  making  the  fire,  laying  the 
table,  roasting  the  food,  or  pouring  out  the  wine.  He  is  an  Admirable 
Crichton,  but  one  who  includes  in  his  range  all  the  lower  with  all  the 
higher  accomplishments,  the  Une  between  them  being,  in  those  days 
of  simple  ideas  and  institutions,  less  sharp  than  it  is  now :  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Homer  should  thus  offer  to  us  as  one  of 
his  protagonists  a  personage  equipped  with  every  Phoenician  art  and 
accomplishment,  unless  he  had  in  his  eye,  as  a  great  and  worthy 
portion  of  his  poetical  and  patriotic  scheme,  the  special  exhibition  of 
the  Phoenician  element  in  the  Hellenic  compound. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  character  of  Odysseus  leans 
towards  the  lower  side  of  the  Phoenician  type  in  his  undertaking  the 
search  for  drugs  wherewith  to  poison  arrows ;  which  Ilos,  the  son  of 
Mermeros,  was  too  much  Hellenised  to  give  him,  *  for  he  feared  the 
immortal  gods '  (Od,  i.  263).  The  Phoenicians,  whom  we  meet  in  the 
Poems  as  the  actual  agents  of  trade,  are  also  buccaneers  and  kidnap- 
pers :  and  countenance  is  certainly  given  by  the  great  Athene  to  such 
ideas  when,  on  the  recognition  in  Ithaca,  she  claims  for  herself  in 
heaven,  and  accords  to  Odysseus  among  men,  supremacy  in  devices, 
figments,  and  tricks.  This  Phoenician  element  in  a  personage  so 
lofty  seems  to  show  that  Homer  probably  included  in  his  materials 
for  the  construction  of  her  powerful  character  some  portion  of  the 
Phoenician  traditions,  but  they  are  subordinate  and  not  dominant 
in  the  presentation. 

The  episode  however  of  the  Scar  brings  into  our  view  another 
trait,  which  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  Phoenician  religion,  and  which 
also  goes  to  support  strongly  the  hypothesis  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  support,  that  the  base  of  the  character  and  associations  of 
Odysseus  is  Phoenician.  Odysseus  received  the  wound,  which  lefb 
the  scar  and  enabled  his  nurse  Eurukleia  to  discover  him,  when  he 
was  hunting  the  wild  boar  on  a  visit  to  his  maternal  grandfather 
Autolycos.  But  what  we  have  now  to  do  with  is  the  character  of 
Autolycos  himself  and  the  special  source  from  which  he  derived  his 
gifts.  He  is  marked  by  the  epithet  eathloSy  an  epithet  not  signifi- 
cant of  moral  virtue,  applicable  for  example  without  strain  to  the 
unjust  steward  of  the  parable :  but  meaning  any  such  quality  as  is 
solid  and  efficient  for  its  own  proper  aim.  His  aim  was,  if  not  rare, 
yet  peculiar.  He  excelled  other  men  in  thieving  (UeptoauTii)  sjid  in 
the  use,  that  is  the  perjured  use,  of  the  oath  (horkos),  and  these 
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accomplishments  he  owed  directly  to  divine  bounty :  they  were  the 
gift  of  Hermes  {Od,  xix.  394-8).  Now  in  the  Olympian  scheme 
Hermes,  the  god  of  exchange  and  intercourse,  is  characteristically 
the  beneficial  god  (eriounioSy  II.  xx.  72,  et  alibi).  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  he  presents  especially  the  features  of  precocious  roguery : 

^^of  yiyovtVf  fi4ff<p  lifiart  iyKi6dpi(fy, 

Hymn,  vv.  17, 18. 

He  was  bom  at  dawn,  at  noon  he  played  the  lyre,  at  dusk  he  stole 
the  cattle  of  far-darting  Apollo.  In  the  episode  of  the  Scar,  we  seem  to 
have  him  as  a  purely  Phoenician  divinity,  and  the  character  presented 
is  in  agreement  with  that  borne  by  the  commercial  mariners  of  the 
day,  a  byword  of  rapacious  gains  (Od.  viii.  161-4)  and  models  of 
ready  perjury  for  profit  (Od.  xv.  415-75).  I  find,  then,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Odysseus  through  Laertes  and  his  own  mother  to  Autolycos, 
and  in  that  of  Autolycos  to  Hermes,  a  fresh  indication  of  the  strongly 
Phoenician  colour  which  Homer  has  given  to  Ithaca  and  to  its  lord. 
Not  that  Odysseus  was  given  over  like  his  grandfather  to  dishonour- 
able practices.  In  him  we  have,  it  must  be  remembered,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  not  the  crude  but  the  Hellenised  Phoenician. 

While  the  separate  elements  were  passing  into  the  final  com- 
pound, each  imparted  to,  and  each  received  from,  the  other.  But 
they  imparted  and  received  according  to  the  law  of  their  respective 
natures :  the  Phoenician  imparted  what  he  knew,  the  Achaian  im- 
parted what  he  was,  and  that  which  had  been  acquired  gradually 
became  blent,  in  each,  with  that  which  was  ingenital. 

Stature  is  not  a  Phoenician  endowment :  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Menelaos  was  taller  by  head  and  shoulders  than  Odysseus 
(jR.  iii.  210).  Dark  complexion  however  was  associated  with 
Poseidon  and  the  south :  and  although  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
text  of  the  Odyssey  on  this  point,  I  gather  from  it  that  Odysseus 
was  of  dark  complexion.  To  conclude :  there  is  another  Phoenician 
accomplishment  which  we  must  not  omit.  It  is  the  gift  of  song.  I 
ascribe  it  to  the  race,  because  it  is  pointedly  stated  in  the  case  of  both 
Calypso  and  Kirke,  the  Phoenician  goddesses,  when  we  are  introduced 
to  them,  that  they  were  engaged  in  song  {Od.  v.  61,  x.  136,  221). 
Nowhere  is  the  Bard  presented  to  us  by  Homer  in  such  living 
fulness  as  in  the  palace]  of  Alkinoos,  the  whole  of  whose  associations 
are  Phoenician ;  and  Odysseus  himself  is  represented  as  profoundly 
susceptible  to  the  gift  of  song.  It  is  true  that  this  accomplishment 
is  also  expressly  assigned  to  Achilles  {11.  ix.  189),  who  practises  it  in 
his  retirement.  But  he  was  the  consummate  man  of  all  the  men  of 
Homer,  and  his  character  was  the  focus  in  which  all  the  highest  and 
most  heroic  accomplishments  as  well  as  qualities  were  concentrated. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case  of  Ithaca  and  of  Odysseus  as  to 
Phoenician  association.  If  the  evidence  be  sufficient,  the  fact  is 
highly  interesting.    The  ethnographical  case  of  Ithaca,  in  this  view, 
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plainly  bears  upon  and  sustains  the  ethnological  doctrine  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian infusion  into  the  composite  formation  known  in  history  as  the 
Greek  nation ;  and  the  ethnological  theory  in  like  manner  supports 
the  ethnographical  picture.  And  both  combine  to  show  with  what  solid 
And  careful  interlacing  of  the  particular  parts  Homer  has  built  up 
the  magnificent  structure  of  his  Poems.  They  represent  not  the 
casual  union  of  the  thoughts  of  many,  not  even  the  wayward,  careless 
efiFusions  of  the  fancy  of  one :  they  were  wrought  upon  a  system, 
and  with  an  aim,  or  with  many  aims  woven  into  one,  and  they 
exhibit  the  consummate  effort  of  a  brain  never  excelled  in  its  mar- 
vellous combination  of  discursive,  constructive,  and  creative  power. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Postscript. 

Although  the  question  respecting  the  keeping  of  swine,  and  the 
use  of  pork,  is  by  no  means  disposed  of,  either  by  the  authorities 
quoted  in  the  text,  or  by  Wilkinson,  I  venture  at  this  stage  to 
offer  the  following  conjectures,  as  somewhat  probable  in  themselves, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  as  a  whole. 

1.  That,  in  the  warm  climates  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  the  use 
of  pork  was,  on  sanitary  grounds,  repressed  by  prohibitions,  or 
restricted  to  particular  occasions. 

2.  That  the  great  thrift,  resulting  from  the  rearing  and  con- 
sumption of  the  animal,  may  have  kept  the  practice  extensively 
alive,  notwithstanding  restrictive  laws ;  especially  among  the  classes 
to  whom  thrift  was  an  important  object. 

3.  That,  as  the  pig  is  useless  to  man  during  life,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  its  being  bred  and  kept,  as  it  evidently  was, 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  wanted  for  food. 

4.  That  if  the  animal,  as  domesticated,  was  brought  into  Greece 
by  Phoenician  ships,  its  consumption  for  food  may  have  spread  there, 
in  a  cooler  climate,  and  a  society  free  from  sumptuary  restraints,  and 
yet  in  Homer's  day  may  not  have  wholly  ceased  to  be  a  distinctive 
mark  of  south-eastern  origin  and  associations. 

6.  That  the  aicUos,  the  carefully  and  delicately  fatted  pig,  was 
served  as  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  rich;  while  the  use  of 
commoner  pork  was  reserved,  as  in  the  cottage  of  Eumaios,  for  the 
poorer  class.     Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  Odyssey. — W.  E.  G. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  GERMANY. 


In  the  beginning  of  May,  M.  St.-Gene8t  published  two  very  sensible 
articles  in  the  Figaro  against  the  cry  for  revenge.  He  plainly  in- 
formed his  countrymen  that  only  such  people  were  speaking  of  war 
who  risked  nothing  because  they  had  nothing  to  lose ;  the  French 
liked  to  be  considered  a  warlike  people,  and  to  be  told  that  their 
enemies  were  afraid  of  them,  but  as  to  a  real  war  for  reconquering 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  all  the  propertied  classes  would  be  against  it, 
because  they  would  suffer  most  by  it  after  the  introduction  of  uni- 
versal service.  The  old  accounts  of  Jena  had  been  settled  once  for  all 
by  Frankfort,  so  the  French  had  better  keep  silent.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this ;  the  fear  of  the  Germans  is  much  stronger  than 
the  hatred  which  Frenchmen  entertain  against  them,  but  the  danger 
lies  in  the  passiveness  of  the  masses,  which  may  be  carried  away  by 
noisy  demagogues,  and  the  Parisian  populace,  who  have  nothing  to 
lose.  We  have  had  a  foretaste  of  this  in  the  insult  offered  to  the 
late  King  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  outcry  of  the  French  press 
when  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  the  Second  and  the  King  of 
Italy  to  Strasburg  seemed  imminent.  That  visit  was  undoubtedly 
planned,  the  horses  of  the  Emperor  were  on  their  way  to  Alsace,  and 
bills  were  posted  at  Strasburg  for  his  reception,  when  Bismarck  and 
Crispi  interfered,  and  prevented  what  they  justly  considered  an  im<* 
necessary  provocation ;  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  General 
Menabrea  informed  M.  Spuller  that  his  sovereign  never  thought  of 
returning  by  way  of  Strasburg.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that,  whilst 
the  Emperor  had  a  clear  right  to  visit  his  Alsatian  capital  and  show 
it  to  his  royal  guest,  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  considered  by 
the  French  press  as  an  unwarrantable  outrage.  The  danger,  there- 
fore, remains  that  some  unforeseen  incident  may  produce  a  conflict, 
however  it  may  be  abhorred  by  both  nations  at  large,  the  more  so  as 
the  political  air  of  Europe  is  charged  with  electricity. 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
show,  by  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  relations  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, that  M.  St.-Genest  was  not  only  right  in  maintaining  that 
the  peace  of  Frankfort  should  be  considered  as  a  final  settlement  of 
the  disputes  of  'the  two  countries,  and  as  the  end  of  the  French 
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intermeddling  with  internal  German  politics,  but  how  immeasurably 
more  Germany  has  suflFered  by  France  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
turies than  vice  versa. 


That  era  of  intervention  began  when  King  Francis  the  First,  by 
a  lavish  outlay  for  buying  up  the  votes  of  the  Electoral  princes,  tried 
for  the  German  Imperial  Crown.  He  was  beaten  by  his  rival,  Charles 
the  First  of  Spain,  who  outbid  him,^  who  was  supported  by  the  Pope 
and  by  the  influential  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  by  his  German  origin 
was  more  welcome  to  the  Electors,  afraid  that  the  French  King  would 
reduce  their  dependence  to  the  level  of  his  nobles.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  uniting  the  Crowns  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain, 
might  have  been  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his  age  if  he  had 
tmderstood  the  signs  of  the  time ;  but  he  ardently  hated  the  religious 
reform  *  which  was  the  great  moving  force  of  those  days,  and  that 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  German  Lutheran  princes.  The 
wily  Francis  the  First,  religiously  indifferent,  persecuting  the  re- 
formed creed  in  his  country  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  praise  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  lost  no  opportunity  in  supporting  the  Protestant  League 
of  Schmalkalden  against  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
horror  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  made  a  covenant  with  Sultan 
Soliman,  inciting  him  to  attack  the  Emperor  in  his  Austrian  heredi- 
tary estates.  In  the  long  struggle  between  Charles  and  Francis 
were  many  ups  and  downs,  military  as  well  as  diplomatic,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Emperor's  perverse  hatred  against  the  Pro- 
testant creed,  the  unscrupulous  means  by  which  he  tried  to  suppress 
it  in  Germany,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Netherlands,  Spain  and 
Austria,  and  to  establish  his  own  absolute  power,  forced  the  German 
princes  to  avail  themselves  of  his  enemy's  support  in  order  to  escape 
annihilation ;  but  the  foundation  for  French  intervention  in  German 
affiairs  was  thus  laid,  which  has  continued  up  to  our  days.  When 
after  Francis's  death  the  Emperor  threatened  to  become  all  powerful, 
the  German  princes,  under  the  leadership  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  ap- 
plied for  help  to  Henry  the  Second,  and  accepted  the  King's  condi- 
tion, that  the  Imperial  cities  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun  and  Cambrai  should 
henceforth  belong  to  France — a  concession  which  curiously  illus- 
trated the  proclamation  in  which,  at  opening  the  war,  Henry  called 
himself  the  champion  of  German  liberty,  and  protested  that  he  had 
only  taken  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  by  warm  and  disinterested 

'  'Cog^mur  haic  electioni  totis  viribos  intendere  et  quia  alii  snnt,  qui  hnic 
corozuB  csesaress  quoqae  innitentor  et  pro  ea  ingentem  vim  pecnniarum  offerant,  et 
qaodammodo  electionem  in  anctione  ponant.'  (Charles  to  his  brother-in-law,  King 
Christian  the  Second  of  Denmark,  April  8, 1619.) 

»  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  the  Twelfth  (Dec.  23,  1623),  he  called  Luther 
'  hominem  post  homines  natos  scelestiasimnm.' 
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inclination  for  the  German  nation,  which,  as  he  hoped,  wonld  reward 
him  for  such  great  benefit  by  an  everlasting  thankfulness.  One  of 
his  Grerman  partisans,  Markgraf  Albert  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach, 
called  himself  a  servant  of  the  French  monarch,  and  adopted  the  lilies 
of  France  in  his  colours.  The  King  lost  no  opportunity  of  preventing 
the  settlement  of  the  religious  conflicts  within  the  Empire,  of  foster- 
ing the  distrust  of  the  German  princes  against  Charles  the  Fifth's 
intentions,  which  unhappily  was  but  too  well  founded ;  at  the  same 
time  he  induced  the  Turks  to  reject  the  humiliating  proposals  for 
peace  of  the  Emperor's  brother  Ferdinand  the  First,  and,  after  the 
accession  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth,  a  deadly  foe  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  made  a  league  with  him  in  order  to  crush  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  Italy.  It  was  thus  that  Henry  the  Second,  who  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  ordered  a  general  thanks- 
giving for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  England  by 
Queen  Mary,  forced  the  Emperor  to  conclude  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  (1555)  with  the  Protestant  princes,  which  annihilated  his 
whole  life's  endeavours  to  crush  the  new  doctrine — a  humiliation 
which,  tired  as  he  was,  determined  him  to  depose  his  crowns,  and  to 
bury  himself  in  a  Spanish  convent,  where  he  concluded  his  days.  By 
the  treaty  of  Vaucelles  (February  1556)  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  were 
definitely  ceded  to  France. 

Queen  Catherine  of  Medici,  in  the  first  part  of  her  reign,  was 
inclined  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  French  Protestants 
in  order  to  vanquish  her  great  foe,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain ; 
and  King  Anton  of  Navarre  proposed  to  the  German  Evangelical 
princes  a  general  league  of  all  Protestant  powers,  to  be  headed  by 
Elizabeth  of  England,  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith.  But  the 
Guises,  who  were  in  Philip's  service,  adroitly  availed  themselves  of 
the  theological  hatred  of  the  German  Lutherans  against  the  French 
Calvinists  for  dissuading  them  to  enter  upon  these  offers,  and  so  the 
project  came  to  nothing ;  nay,  some  of  these  Lutheran  princes,  incited 
by  their  fanatic  pastors,  drew  the  sword  for  the  French  Crown  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  were  amply  rewarded  for  this  ill-advised  help  by 
Spanish  and  French  gold.  When,  however,  Catherine  was  forced  in 
1570  to  make  peace  with  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
Charles  the  Fourth  sent  Kaspar  von  Schomberg  on  a  mission  to  the 
Protestant  German  princes,  proposing  a  defensive  alliance  against 
Spain  and  the  Pope,  if  they  would  vote  at  the  Eeichstag  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Flemish  provinces  to  France,  and  for  raising 
the  King,  or  at  least  a  French  prince,  to  the  German  throne.  Nor 
were  these  offers  un&vourably  received,  those  princes  being  afraid 
lest  the  Crown  might  become  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Habsburg, 
their  principal  foe,  and  considering  that,  in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  they  might  impose  upon  him  stringent  conditions  for  this 
and  that  benefit  of  the  Protestant  creed.    It  was  only  by  the  sudden 
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reversal  of  Catherine's  policy,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, that  this  plan  remained  barren.  The  renewed  attempts 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  supported  by  Elizabeth,  to  bring  about  a  general 
Protestant  league,  were  baffled  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Lutheran 
zealots  against  the  Calvinists,  and  only  the  constant  civil  wars  of  France 
prevented  the  internal  struggles  of  Germany  from  having  still  worse 
consequences.  It  was  dififerent  when,  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  those  civil  contests  were  quelled  ;  his  tolerant  wisdom 
indeed  pursued  as  principal  aim  a  general  Protestant  league  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  led  by  the  Jesuits ;  but 
even  in  his  project  of  a  Christian  European  Republic  it  was  provided 
that  never  two  princes  of  the  same  house  should  successively  be  in- 
vested with  the  German  Imperial  dignity,  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
herent weakness  resulting  from  the  Electoral  monarchy  everlasting. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  in  Henry  the 
Fourth's  policy  general  and  generous  instincts  prevailed,  and  that 
his  influence  in  Germany  has  been  several  times  a  favourable  one; 
but  when,  under  his  successor,  Bichelieu  became  first  and  nearly 
omnipotent  minister  (1624),  the  intervention  of  France  in  German 
affairs  took  a  most  pernicious  character.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
prior  part  of  his  tenure  of  power  his  activity  was  mainly  directed 
towards  emancipating  Germany  from  the  crushing  sway  of  the  bigoted 
Habsburgs ;  but  since  Gustav  Adolf  of  Sweden,  supported  by  French 
subsidies,  had  made  important  conquests,  Bichelieu  saw  that  by 
adroitly  shuffling  the  cards  he  might  realise  a  similar  gain  for  France, 
and  was  resolved  to  push  on  the  war  till  the  exhaustion  of  all  parties 
allowed  him  to  secure  his  prey.  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  projects 
fully  realised,  but  his  successor  Mazarin  continued  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  not  only  confirmed  the 
French  possession  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  but  enlarged  it  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  Landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  Sundgau, 
Breisach,  and  the  right  of  occupying  the  important  fortresses  of 
Philipsburg  and  PigneroL  The  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  were 
definitively  severed  from  Germany,  and  Sweden  obtained  large  posses- 
sions on  the  German  soil ;  but  perhaps  the  most  ill-omened  clause  of 
that  treaty  was  the  right  accorded,  by  the  influence  of  France,  to  aU 
estates  of  the  Empire  of  concluding  alliances  between  each  other 
and  with  foreign  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  added  that  such  alliances 
should  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  but  that  provision 
proved  perfectly  nugatory,  and  since  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular,  were  simply  in  French  pay,  and  seconded,  or  at  least  suffered, 
that  ambitious  sovereign's  encroachments  upon  German  soil.  France 
at  that  time  was  the  strongest  and  most  concentrated  monarchy  of 
Europe.  Louis  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Colbert  the  man 
who  knew  how  to  develop,  in  an  unheard-of  manner,  the  resources 
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of  the  country,  who  created  a  navy  and  a  colonial  empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  King  happened  to  have  generals  like  Cond^  and 
Turenne.  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  was  completely  exhausted  by 
the  cruel  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  had  reduced  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants to  one-third,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  provided  no 
means  for  healing  these  wounds.  Louis  unscrupulously  availed  him- 
self of  this  condition  of  things  in  order  to  enlarge  his  dominions ;  he 
founded  the  Bhenish  alliance,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  in  fact 
the  head,  gave  salaries  to  its  princes  and  their  ministers,  as  well  as  to 
German  professors,  such  as  Herman  Gonring,  who  even  proposed  to 
elect  the  King  German  emperor,  and  thus  had  numerous  means  for 
entertaining  discord  among  the  Germans.  Being  in  the  pay  of  Louis, 
the  members  of  the  Bhenish  alliance  bound  themselves  not  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  Imperial  troops  through  their  territories,  when  the 
King  attacked  the  southern  Netherlands,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  (1668)  obtained  some  of  their  most  important  fortresses. 
At  the  same  time  Antoine  Auberg,  a  royal  councillor  and  attorney  of 
the  Parisian  Parliament,  published  a  book,  in  which  he  tried  to 
prove  that  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  was  the  old  patrimony  of 
the  French  monarch.  This  being  rather  too  strong  even  for  the 
German  princes,  they  complained  at  Paris,  and  the  King  for  decency's 
sake  sent  Auberg  to  the  Bastille,  but  soon  released  him  with  an 
ample  gratification :  that  book,  in  Eeict,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
ill-famed  Chambres  de  Beunion.  He  expelled  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
from  his  capital  Nancy,  and  took  possession  of  the  duchy,  which  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.  He  induced  the  Bhenish 
princes,  by  lavish  subsidies,  to  assist  him  in  his  attack  on  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,  although  its  fall  would  have  constituted  the  greatest  danger 
for  Germany.  He  conquered  Burgundy,  which  belonged  to  the  Empire, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  atrocities  which  his  troops  had  per- 
petrated in  neutral  German  territories,  had  the  audacity  to  declare 
to  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  that  he  believed  he  had  sufficiently  proved 
how  much  he  had  at  heart  Germany's  welfare.  The  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  (1673)  left  France  in  possession  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Gam- 
brai,  Ypres,Maubeuge,  and  the  whole  of  Burgundy ;  it  obtained  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Friburg  in  Brisgau,  the  key  of  the  Black  Forest 
and  of  Suabia,  as  well  as  the  free  passage  to  Brisach.  The  only  German 
prince  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  Germany  and  the  Dutch  Bepublic, 
and  who  had  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Fehr- 
bellin,  Frederic  W^illiam  of  Brandenburg,  was  abandoned  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  French  monarch,  and  obliged  to  ask  from  him  terms 
by  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  only  a  small  part  of  his  Pomeranian 
conquests.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  that  epoch  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power  ;  Charles  the  Second  was  kept  in  his  dependence  by  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  the  Dutch  were  glad  to  have  escaped  per- 
dition ;  the  Emperor  was  humbled ;  and  the  Roi  aoleil  by  his  prestige 
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was,  in  fact,  the  arbitrator  of  Europe,  who  could  boast  of  the  best 
army  and  navy,  and  had  the  first  generals  and  statesmen.  This 
success  only  increased  his  thirst  for  conquests,  and  it  was  divided 
G-ermany  again  which  had  to  pay  the  costs.  At  the  instigation  of 
Boland  de  Bavaulz,  parliamentary  councillor  at  Metz,  he  established 
in  the  latter  place,  Brisach,  Besan9on,  and  Toumay,  the  ill-famed 
Chambres  de  B6union,  charged  to  investigate  what  territories  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  late  French  conquests,  and  to  decree  that 
the  former  should  be  reunited  to  the  latter.  These  newfangled 
authorities  did  their  work  thoroughly  and  pronounced  duchies  and 
principalities,  in  the  whole  nearly  600  cities,  villages,  market-places, 
&c,  to  be  the  lawful  property  of  the  French  Crown.  The  first  to  be 
sacrificed  were  ten  free  cities  of  Alsace,  and  then  Strasburg,  which 
was  not  conquered,  but  surrendered  by  traitors  debauched  by 
French  gold,  whereby,  independently  from  the  material  acquisition, 
the  south  of  Germany  was  opened  to  the  attacks  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  who  at  the  same  time  incited  the  Sultan  to  declare  war  against 
the  Emperor ;  and  although,  to  his  great  disappointment,  the  capture 
of  Vienna  was  prevented  by  the  joint  endeavours  of  Count  Stahrem- 
berg,  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  Truchsess,^ 
most  of  his  encroachments  were  finally  ratified  by  the  helpless  Diet 
of  Batisbon.  If  by  an  act  of  internal  policy,  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  consequence  of  which  his  most  industrious  subjects 
found  a  new  home  in  G-ermany,  Louis  has  benefited  that  country,  it 
was  certainly  against  his  will  blinded  by  fanaticism ;  the  series  of  his 
arbitrary  interferences  in  German  afiiairs  suflFered,  however,  no  inter- 
ruption. When  in  1688  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  died,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Batisbon  declared  that  his  master  would  not  allow 
any  intervention  of  third  parties  in  the  election  of  the  successor, 
and  that  if  such  should  nevertheless  be  tried,  the  King  would 
march  100,000  men  into  Germany.*  In  his  anger  at  the  Imperial 
successes  against  the  Turks  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  he  took  pre- 
text of  the  perfectly  legitimate  succession  of  Prince  William  of 
Neuburg  in  the  Palatinate  to  declare  war  against  the  Empire  on 
account  of  such  usurpation,  and  by  the  most  atrocious  devastations  to 
turn  into  wildernesses  the  whole  Palatinate,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Margraviate  of  Baden  and  of  the  electorate  of  Trdves ;  Heidelberg, 
Speier,  and  Worms  *  were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  while  thousands  of 
innocent  inhabitants  of  these  unfortunate  countries  perished  by  the 

■  It  is  a  Polish  fable  that  Vienna  was  saved  by  Sobieski  (cf.  Mansberg,  Die 
Belagerung  ran  Wien). 

*  Dangeau,  MSm,  etJoymal,  ii.  46,  7  jain,  168S :  *  Le  roi  a  fait  declarer  &  la  Di^te 
de  Ratlsbonne  que,  si  qnelqu'un  vouloit  traverser  Tdlection  d*un  ^lecteur  de  Cologne, 
il  marcheroit  en  Allemagne  avec  100,000  hommes.* 

'The  present  archivist  of  Worms  has  calculated  that  the  damage  sustained  by 
that  city  alone  was  3,000,000  thalers— a  sum  which,  according  to  the  present  value  of 
money,  is  certainly  equal  to  3,000,0007. 
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swoid  or'starvaiiony  Lonis  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
these  victories,  and  Soileau  exclaimed,  <  Grand  roi,  cesse  de  vaincre 
ou  je  cesse  d'&aire.' 

In  the  peace  of  Byswick  (1697)  Louis  was  indeed  compelled  by 
the  exhaustion  of  France  to  restore  Kehl,  Philipsburg,  Friburg,  and 
Brisachy  but  he  kept  Strasburg  and  the  full  sovereignty  over  the 
other  Imperial  cities  and  possessions  in  Alsace.  Besides,  he  intro- 
duced into  Art.  4  a  clause  according  to  which,  in  the  territories  re- 
stored by  France  to  their  former  proprietors,  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  the  King,  after  his  conquests,  had  tried  to  make  predominant 
by  all  means,  should  remain  in  its  present  state — a  clause  which  be- 
came a  new  apple  of  discord  between  Grerman  parties.  This  proved 
the  more  important  for  the  King,  as  in  his  favourite  plan  of  obtaining 
the  Spanish  succession  for  his  house,  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him  to  keep  Crermany  divided  and  unable  to  help  Austria  in  her 
resistance  against  the  project  of  uniting  the  French  and  Spanish 
crowns.  For  that  purpose  he  made  an  alliance  with  Bavaria,  which 
placed  25,000  men  at  his  disposal,  and  in  return  received,  besides 
ample  subsidies,  the  King's  promise  to  procure  to  the  Elector  the 
possession  of  the  Palatinate,  and  to  acknowledge  the  royal  title,  if  he 
should  think  fit  to  adopt  it.  The  second  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria's  brother,  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  who  likewise  for  large  sums  of  money  placed  auxiliary 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  Louis  and  opened  his  fortresses  to  the  King. 
These  proceedings,  however,  brought  the  other  powers  to  realise  the 
danger  which  would  menace  the  European  equipoise  and  them- 
selves if  France  should  succeed  in  her  attempt ;  they  felt,  as  already 
the  Great  Elector  had  remarked,  that  the  scent  of  the  fleur  de  lys 
was  getting  too  strong  in  Europe ;  the  great  alliance  between  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Dutch  Estates-General  was  concluded,  and 
when  the  Bavarian  Elector  overtook  by  surprise  the  fortress  of  Ulm, 
in  order  to  keep  aloof  the  Imperial  general  Margrave  Louis  of 
Baden,  the  Empire  joined  in  the  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  win  Prussia's  support,  the  Emperor  in  this 
critical  situation  overcame  his  envy  against  the  new  power,  and 
consented  to  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Frederic  the  First. 
Under  the  command  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
the  allies  completely  routed  the  French  atHochstedt  (1704),  so  that 
Louis  in  his  dismay  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Le  bon  Dieu  a  done 
oubli6  tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait  pour  lui.'  At  Bamillies  the  French  lost 
most  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  the  defeat  at  Oudenarde  brought 
them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Louis  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  from 
those  very  Dutch  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  contemptuously 
as  shopkeepers  and  frogs  in  their  fens.  After  protracted  negotia- 
tions, the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  April  1713,  which  declared 
that  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  on  the  same  head 
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was  incompatible  with  the  Earopean  equipoise ;  as  to  the  rest,  England 
obtained  the  lion's  share,  Gennany  was  anew  enfeebled  by  a  long 
warfare  on  her  soil,  Tjrol  was  devastated  by  the  Bavarians,  Bavaria 
by  the  allies,  the  rest  of  Southern  Germany  by  the  French,  who 
extorted  not  less  than  nine  million  florins  from  that  unfortunate 
country.  After  twenty  years  of  peace,  which  mostly  were  due  to  the 
determinate  position  of  King  Frederic  William  the  First  of  Prussia, 
war  broke  out  again  in  1733  by  the  endeavour  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
to  embody  definitely  Lorraine  in  his  dominions.  He  forthwith  occupied 
Kehl,  and  after  that  act  of  overt  hostility  declared  at  the  Diet  of 
Batisbon  that,  intending  no  conquests,  he  had  only  done  so  in  order 
to  prevent  the  German  princes  from  assisting  the  Emperor's  special 
aims  agaimt  France.  In  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  by  the 
preliminaries  of  Vienna  (1735)  the  cession  of  Lorraine  was  indeed 
obtained,  Duke  Francis  the  Third  of  Lorraine  being  indemnified  by 
the  succession  in  Tuscany,  Germany  thus  again  paying  the  price  of 
the  peace,  although  the  antipathy  of  the  Lorrainers  against  their 
new  masters  was  such  that,  during  the  first  years,  no  French  soldier 
could  dare  to  show  himself  out  of  his  garrison  without  risk  of  being 
insulted  and  even  killed.^ 

The  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  when  compelled  to  make  his 
peace  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  prophesied  ^  Exoriare  aliquis 
ex  ossibus  ultor' — that  man  came  indeed  more  than  a  generation 
afterwards,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  the  Second,  who  by  his  mili- 
tary and  political  genius  raised  little  Prussia  to  a  power  of  the 
first  order.  We  have  not  to  follow  here  the  vicissitudes  of  his  reign ; 
8ufl5ce  it  to  say  that  the  peace  concluded  with  France  at  Aix-la- 
Chapell^  (1743)  was  the  first  by  which  that  power  made  no  acquisition 
at  the  expense  of  Germany ;  that  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  King 
was  the  first  German  prince  who  by  his  sole  forces  completely  routed 
the  French  at  Eossbach  (1757),  and  that  by  his  heroic  conduct,  by 
which  he  kept  at  bay  the  continent,  coalesced  against  him,  he  wonder- 
fully revived  the  completely  extinct  national  feeling  of  the  Germans. 
Although  the  proud  and  virtuous  Maria  Theresa  had  condescended  to 
call  Madame  de  Pompadour  her  dear  sister,  in  order  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  France,  the  end  was  that  Frederic  remained  in  possession  of 
the  hotly-contested  prize  of  Silesia,  and  from  a  small  German  power 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  and  Germany,  which  issued 
from  this  long  struggle  completely  exhausted,  had  to  thank  his  diplo- 
matic skill  for  a  peace  longer  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Year's  War. 

•  Noel,  Mem,  pour  serHr  h  VkUtoire  de  Lorraine  petidant  les  rhgnes  des  duos 
Leopold,  Frangois  I  et  StanUlas,  1698-1766,  i.  221,  ii.  230.  (Nancy,  1840-41. 
2  vols.) 
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Enormous  as  was  the  drain  of  wealth  and  population  which  under 
French  pressure  Germany  underwent  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  it  was  even  trifling  compared  to  that  of  the 
Napoleonic  era.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  the  insane  attack  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  the  French  Bepublic  in  order  to  restore 
the  cause  of  monarchy.  Incited  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  who 
wanted  to  have  her  hands  free  in  the  East  ^  and  declared  war  against 
the  Revolution  in  words  without  moving  a  single  man,  these  two 
powers  only  served  to  reunite  the  French  parties,  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  were  constantly  beaten,  till,  by  the  peace  of 
Basel,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  became  French,  and  Austria  lost  a 
series  of  her  most  valuable'possessions.  But  it  was  during  Napoleon's 
tenure  of  power  that  the  French  sway  ground  GFermany  nearly  to 
death. 

Frederic  William  the  Second  had  sought  to  indemnify  himself  for 
his  losses  on  the  Rhine  by  the  ill-advised  second  and  third  partition 
of  Poland,®  but  Frederic  William  the  Third  since  his  accession  had 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  maint^n  peace,  and  for  that  aim  had 
even  suflfered  the  rudest  violations  of  German  neutrality  by  Napoleon. 
When  at  last  he  seemed  resolved  to  come  to  Austria's  rescue,  his 
piteous  minister  Count  Haugwitz  suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  French  Emperor  into  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn  (December  15, 
1805),  by  which  Prussia  accepted  Hanover,  and  thus  was  brought  into 
a  hostile  position  to  England  and  Austria.  Nevertheless  that  treaty 
was  but  a  shallow  truce.  Napoleon  had  vanquished  Austria  by  the 
peace  of  Pressburg  (December  25,  1805),  but  Trafalgar  had  annihi- 
lated the  French  and  Spanish  navies  ;  some  years  were  necessary  to 
re-establish  them ;  he  wanted  in  the  meantime  to  overthrow  the 
last  remnant  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  place  its  middle  and 
minor  States  under  his  protectorate.  On  the  12  th  of  July  the  Act 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  signed,  which  placed  at  his 

'  '  J*ai  beancoap  de  projets  qui  ne  sont  pas  terminus,  et  il  m*importe  d'avoir  les 
oondfies  franches.'  (Journal  de  Chrapovitzki,  secretary  of  the  Empress.)  The  Empress 
died,  however,  in  1796,  before  those  projects  were  accomplished. 

■  The  paramount  distinction  between  the  first  and  the  two  subsequent  partitions 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  first,  Frederic  the  Second  only  took  back  a 
German  country,  subjugated  by  the  Poles  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Tannenberg 
(1410),  and,  besides,  a  province  necessary  to  establish  the  territorial  continuity  be- 
tween Silesia  and  Eastern  Prussia.  But  he  expressly  (in  his  Memoirs)  warned  his 
successors  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Poland,  as  a  necessary  buffer  between 
Prussia  and  Russia ;  and,  so  long  as  his  able  minister  Count  Herzberg  continued, 
under  Frederic  William  the  Second,  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs,  that  policy  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  Prussia  guaranteed  expressly  the  Polish  constitution  of  1791,  by 
which  monarchy  was  made  hereditary ;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  been  put  aside 
that  Fredericks  warning  was  forgotten. 
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disposal  the  troops  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  Germany ;  on  the 
6th  of  Angnst  the  Emperor  Francis  deposed  the  Imperial  crown. 
Frederic  William  the  Third  had  now  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
Napoleon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  offered  Hanover  to  Fox, 
was  determined  to  attack  him,  and  early  in  the  autumn  mohilised 
his  army.  But  the  French  conqueror  was  better  prepared,  and 
when  on  the  2l8t  of  September  he  left  Paris  could  say  with  good 
reason, 'My  enemies  attack  me  at  the  moment  when  I  am  strongest.' 
He  beguiled  Haugwitz  into  letting  pass  away  the  most  favourable 
moment  for  taking  the  offensive,  and  then  crushed  the  Prussian 
army  at  Jena.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  allied  to  the  King,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  never  to  desert  him,  was  beaten  at  Friedland,  and 
was  not  only  lured  into  the  alliance  of  Napoleon  in  the  celebrated 
interview  at  Tilsit,  but  actually  deprived  his  former  ally  of  the 
district  of  Bialystock.  Prussia  not  only  lost  all  her  territories  as  far 
as  the  Elbe,  so  that  it  was  reduced  to  form  a  barrier  between  Bussia 
and  France  by  its  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Niemen  (it  lost 
2,851  German  square  miles  with  5,158,489  inhabitants,  and  kept  only 
2,856  square  miles  with  4,594,000  inhabitants),  but  even  that  peace 
was  only  a  name,  as  one  of  the  greatest  admirers  of  Napoleon  admits.^ 
Even  this  reduced  Prussia  was  only  to  exist  for  show.  The  French 
troops,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  1st  of  October,  1807,  remained  in  Prussia,  and  when  Alexander 
complained  of  this  violation  of  the  compact,  Champagny,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  answered  that  the  evacuation  of  Prussia 
was  subject  to  its  paying  the  war  indemnity  ;  if  the  monarchy  could  not 
pay,  it  ought  to  buy  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  another  province,  Silesia. 
Prussia  would  then  indeed  have  only  2,000,000  inhabitants,  but 
would  not  that  be  suflSdent  for  the  happiness  of  the  royal  family  ?  ^® 
The  continental  system  was  imposed  on  Prussia ;  all  English  goods 
were  proscribed  and  confiscated,  and  even  when  Junot's  defeat  at 
CSntra  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  compelled  Napoleon  to  withdraw  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  from  Prussia,  he  tried  to  represent  this  as  a 
mere  concession  to  Alexander,  and  kept  the  most  important  fortresses 
occupied.  The  King  had  sent  his  brother  William  to  Paris  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  contribution,  which  the  country  was 
perfectly  unable  to  pay.  The  Emperor  kept  the  prince  waiting  for 
seven  months,  and  then  made  exorbitant  demands ;  he  was  exasperated 
by  the  boldness  with  which  Prussia's  illustrious  minister.  Baron 
Stein,  had  tried  to  prepare  a  future  revenge  by  reorganising  the 
remaining  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Some  letters  of  the  Baron  had  been 
caught  by  French  spies  ;  the  Emperor  asked  his  dismission,  declared 
*  le  nomm^  Stein '  to  be  an  enemy  of  France  and  the  Confederation 
of  the  Bhine,  who  was  to  be  arrested  anywhere,  and  confiscated  his 

•  Bignon,  SUt.  de  Frtmee,  vi.  867.        "  Lef  6bre,  Hist,  d^fs  CaHneti,  Ui.  367,  368. 
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estates  in  Xassau  and  WeetphaKa.    The  Emperor  Alexander  on  his 
way  to  Erfurt,  where  he  was  to   meet  Napoleon,  promised    the 
Kin^  at  Koenigsberg  to  do  his  very  best  for  reducing  Napoleon's 
demands,  and  was  himself  interested  in  dislodging  the  French  troops 
campaigning  in  Prussia  from  the  proximity  of  his  frontiers ;  but  all 
he  obtained  was  a  reduction  of  twenty  million  francs  on  the  demand 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  Napoleon  insisted  especially  th.at 
the  Prussian  army  should  not  exceed  42,000  men.     In  the  meantime 
a  new  war  with  Austria  was  drawing  near.     The  King  was  disposed  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  even  during  the  truce  after 
the  battle  of  Wagram  tried  to  induce  Alexander  to  accede  to  such  a 
compact,  which,  supported  as  it  would  be  by  England,  oflTered  the 
only  prospect  of  enforcing  upon   Napoleon  a  lasting  peace.     But 
Alexander  could  not  as  yet  make  up  his  mind  for  a  final  rupture ;  the 
English  expedition  to  Walcheren  had  miserably  miscarried,  and 
Wellesley  had  been  less  fortunate  in  his  late  operations,  the  Spanish 
army  being  completely  routed  by  Soult  at  Almonacid.  The  Austrians 
gave  way,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  signed  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (September  15,  1809),  by  which  the  monarchy  lost  2,000 
square  miles  with  3,500,000  inhabitants,  had  to  pay  a  contribution 
of  85,000,000  florins  and  to  reduce' the  army  to  80,000  men.  The  over- 
tures of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  had  not 
remained  unknown  to  Napoleon ;  he  had  deeply  resented  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Prussian  payments  of  the  contribution  and  formation  of 
armed  camps,  and  he  consequently  showed  his  ill  humour  by  new 
demands,  alluding  again  to  the  cession  of  SUesia,  and  asking  why  the 
money  was  not  paid  when  the  government  uselessly  spent  so  much 
for  its  army.    The  King  remained  firm  in  refusing  to  treat  about 
Silesia,  and  Napoleon  dared  not  use  force,  because  that  would  have 
1)een  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  tantamount  to  a  rupture  with 
Russia,  which  was  in  his  plans,  but  for  which  he  was  not  yet  ready. 
A  new  outrage  of  the  conqueror  during  the  deepest  peace  was  the 
message  to  the  Senate  (10th  of  December,  1810)  that  he  had  felt  him- 
self  obliged  to  embody  in  his  empire  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  theWeser, 
and  the  Elbe,  observing  besides  that  these  reunions  were  not  the  last, 
but  the  first  and  most  important.     Oldenburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Liibeck  had  thus  become  French  without  the  slightest  international 
pretext,  simply  because  the  Emperor  wished  to  have  the  whole  coast 
in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent  an  English  landing,  to  keep  Prussia 
in  a  still  tighter  grasp,  and  to  enforce  the  continental  system  on  a 
larger  scale.  Stein's  successor.  Baron  Hardenberg,  had  no  other  choice 
than  the  policy  of  the  weak  towards  the  strong ;  he  did  his  best  to 
develop  by  a  bold  reform  policy  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
maintain  peace  ;  convinced  that  Napoleon  could  only  be  beaten  by  a 
European  coalition,  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  Austria 
eing  exhausted  and  allied  to  the  great  *  parvenu '  by  giving  him  an 
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Archduchess  as  spouse,  and  Alexander  not  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  risk  the  decisive  struggle,  although  he  had  declared  at  Paris  that 
the  annexation  of  Oldenburg  by  a  friendly  power  had  been  *un 
soufiSet  que  Ton  me  donne  devant  les  yeux  de  inSuropc'  It  was 
Napoleon  who  decided  to  begin  the  war  destined  to  crush  the  last 
continental  power  which  still  maintained  a  certain  independence.  The 
Prussian  patriots  wished  for  an  alliance  with  Bussia,  but  the  French 
held  the  reduced  little  kingdom  in  their  hands,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Austria,  which  had  been  deprived  of  Galiciaby  Russia 
and  was  dissatisfied  at  the  latter  power's  refusal  to  terminate  its  war 
with  the  Porte.  Neutrality  was  impossible  for  Prussia  in  the  coming 
war,  because  it  would  only  have  turned  the  country  into  a  battle- 
ground ;  the  great  army  of  invasion  was  in  full  formation,  so  the 
King  was  compelled  to  accept  at  last  the  alliance  with  France,  which 
obliged  him  to  assist  Napoleon  in  his  attack  on  Russia  by  an  army 
of  48,000  men  and  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country.  We  have  not  to  follow  here  the  famous  Russian  campaign. 
After  the  retreat  of  the^French  army,  the  commander  of  the  Prussian 
auxiliary  troops,  Greneral  Von  York,  took  the  memorable  resolution 
of  concluding  without  any  full  power  of  his  sovereign  a  convention 
mth  the  Russian  general  Paulucci  at  Tauroggen,  December  30,  1812, 
according  to  which  the  Prussian  troops  separated  themselves  from 
the  French,  and  Alexander  promised  that  if  the  King  would  make 
common  cause  with  him  he  would  not  lay  do¥m  arms  before  re-esta- 
blishing Prussia  in  the  territorial  atatua  quo  of  1806.  After  much 
hesitation  the  King,  while  disavowing  York  at  Paris  in  order  to  gain 
time,  ratified  this  convention ;  he  left  for  Breslau,  issued  the  celebrated 
proclamation  to  his  army  and  his  people,  which  was  answered  by  the 
general  rising  of  the  nation,  and  signed  the  alliance  proposed  by 
Alexander.  The  fate  of  the  war  between  the  allied  powers  and 
Napoleon,  who  strained  his  military  resources  to  the  utmost  and  had 
still  at  his  disposal  the  contingents  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
remained  wavering  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  celebrated  inter- 
view at  Dresden  between  him  and  Mettemich,  in  which  his  blinded 
pride  refused  any  concession,  decided  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the 
league.  Even  after  the  most  decisive  defeats  he  might  have  retained 
his  throne  as  a  powerful  monarch,  for  Mettemich,  being  afraid  that  the 
re-establishment  of  theBourbons  mightgive  adangerous  ally  to  Russia, 
offered  him  as  frontiers  ^la  mer,  le  Rhin  et  les  Alpes;'  it  was 
only  his  stubborn  refusal  of  the  concessions  offered  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon  by  the  allies  which  led  to  his  overthrow,  and 
only  after  Waterloo  France  was  reduced  to  the  territorial  8tatu8 
quo  of  1789. 
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III. 

Let  U8  now  try  to  realise  summarily  what  this  period  of  French 
oppression  and  the  shaking  off  of  its  intolerable  yoke  have  cost  Ger- 
many, and  especially  Prussia.  One  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Napoleon,  Bignon,  avows  that  never  a  foreign  occupation  has  weighed 
BO  cruelly  on  a  State  as  that  of  Napoleon  on  Prussia.  When  in  1806 
he  began  the  war,  he  had  not  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  his  chest. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  the  intendant  of  the  French  army,  Daru, 
calculated  that  the  occupation  had  yielded  604,227,922  francs,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1809,  told  Count  Eoederer 
that  he  had  drawn  a  milliard  from  Prussia."  But  this  was  not  all ; 
even  after  the  evacuation  the  country  had  to  pay  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion ;  it  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  French  garrisons  at  Kuestrin, 
Stettin,  and  Glogau ;  it  had  to  furnish  enormous  requisitions  for  the 
French  army,  and  the  continental  system  oppressed  Prussia's  econo- 
mical condition  more  heavily  than  any  other  country.  These  sacri- 
fices had  to  be  bom  by  a  State  which,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  was 
reduced  to  a  territory  of  2,856  German  square  miles  and  4,600,000 
inhabitants.  Before  the  war  Prussia's  net  revenue  in  1805-6  had 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  million  thalers ;  after  having  lost  the  most 
fertile  and  densely  populated  half  of  its  territory,  the  income  would 
scarcely  have  reached  twelve  millions,  if  the  war  had  not  destroyed 
the  sources  of  its  wealth.  It  therefore  seems  incredible  that  Napo- 
leon could  have  tortured  out  the  above-named  immense  sums  from 
such  a  little  impoverished  country ;  yet  such  is  the  feet.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  he  imposed  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  million  francs ;  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  stipulated  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  territories  remaining  to  Prussia  should  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contribution,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  amount  of 
the  requisitions  was  to  be  placed  on  account  of  the  sums  to  be  paid. 
Napoleon  reversed  this  in  order  to  have  a  show  of  motive  for  prolong- 
ing the  occupation,  and  besides  asked  a  *full  year's  revenue  from 
Prussia.  Daru,  therefore,  presented  a  bill  asking  130,511,856  francs 
90  cent,  as  contribution ;  61,590,637  francs  53  cent,  as  revenue  of 
eight  months ;  other  demands  6,624,475  fruncs  24  cent. — ^in  all 
198,724,988  francs  86  cent.  From  this  sum  44,221,489  francs  68 
cent,  were  considered  to  have  been  paid,  so  that  the  French  demand 
would  still  be  the  round  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  a  half 
million  firancs."  Napoleon,  as  Lefdbre  acknowledges,**  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Prussia  was  unable  to  pay  that  amount ;  he  only  wanted  a 
pretext  for  prolonging  the  occupation  of  the  country  at  its  own  cost* 

"  Daxnas,  Prieis,  19»  459,  463,  teqq. ;  (Ev/vres  du  Comte  Boederer,  i.  644. 
"  Dnncker,  Au4  der  Zeit  Friedrieh  Wtlhehns,  iii.  609. 
"  But,  dei  CaHnets,  ill.  362. 
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The  revenues  of  the  State  filled  the  French  exchequer;  contributions 
and  requisitions  were  raised  in  a  progressive  style.  The  commander 
of  Berlin,  General  St.-Hilaire,  asked  for  eight  hundred  thalers,  then 
for  a  thousand  thalers,  per  week  for  his  table ;  General  Vitry  behaved 
in  the  castle  of  Charlottenburg  as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  The  French 
sold  all  the  goods  of  the  royal  manufacture  of  china ;  all  the  works  of 
art  in  the  royal  castles  were  carried  off  to  Paris,^^  or  appropriated  by 
the  French  marshals.  In  order  to  mitigate  somewhat  this  oppres* 
sion,  the  King  sent  his  brother  William  to  Paris,  and  even  offered  a 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance.  Napoleon  refused  it ;  he  told  the 
Prince  he  knew  that  he  could  never  rely  upon  Prussia ;  all  the  Prus- 
sians hated  him.  The  contributions  had  to  be  paid ;  they  were  part  of 
the  combinations  of  the  European  policy.  The  execution  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  depended  upon  Russia,  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  If  it  was  not  fit  for  Prussia  to  maintain  an 
army  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  the  surplus  of  the  former 
war  budget  should  be  applied  to  paying  off  the  debt  to  France. 
Baron  Stein,  indeed,  agreed  with  Daru  on  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  pro- 
mising the  evacuation  of  Prussia  with  the  exception  of  Stettin, 
Kuestrin  and  Glogau,  and  reducing  the  indemnity  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve  million  francs ;  but  Napoleon  took  no  notice  of  it ;  he  vio- 
lently complained  to  the  Prince  of  certain  Prussian  functionaries  who 
kindled  resistance  to  France,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  order  the 
Councillor  of  Legation,  Leroux,  who  had  come  with  the  Prince,  to 
leave  Paris  within  five  days.  The  Prussian  Government,  unable  to 
resist,  was  obliged  to  swallow  everything,  and  to  withdraw  function- 
aries who  had  only  done  their  duty.  The  requisitions  and  exactions 
went  on  as  before ;  in  one  district  alone  the  French  commissioner 
asked  for  four  thousand  of  the  largest  trees  from  the  royal  forests  for 
the  artillery.  It  was  only  the  course  matters  took  in  Spain  which 
compelled  Napoleon  to  change  somewhat  his  policy.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  withdraw  his  troops  &om  Prussia  to  the  Peninsula,  he  was 
obliged  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  the  French 
army  on  the  Oder  was  a  menace  to  that  power.  However,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  seizure  of  some  letters  of  Stein  by  Soult  to  in- 
duce Prince  William  to  sign  a  treaty  which  fixed  the  remaining 
indemnity  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  although  Prussia  had 
already  paid  one  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  in  cash,  and  sixty, 
millions  by  abandoning  revenues.  The  private  capital,  according  to 
Art.  25  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  to  remain  untouched;  yet  in 
January  1806  the  Warsww  Qazette  published  a  decree  according  to 
which  all  persons  who  had  to  pay  interest  or  capital  to  the  Prussian 

"  CJonntess  Voss,  Sixty-four  Years  at  the  Prussian  Court,  p.  324.  *  I  got  the  list 
of  what  the  French  have  either  officiallj  taken  to  Paris  or  simply  stolen ;  in  the 
same  wise  all  the  royal  castles  were  deprived  of  their  pictures,  statues,  wes,  and 
costly  works :  it  is  an  incredible  list.'    (Nov.  11, 1807.) 
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Government  were  to  pay  their  liabilities  to  the  French  or  Saxon 
commissioner,  an  amount  estimated  at  thirty  million  thalers.  By 
this  measure  not  only  many  private  fortunes  were  ruined,  but 
the  credit  of  the  Prussian  bank  and  of  the  establishment  for 
Maritime  Commerce  was  severely  endangered ;  decrees  of  December 
1808  and  January  1809  simply  confiscated  capital  of  Prussian  sub- 
jects in  the  former  Polish  provinces  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
twenty  million  thalers,  which  by  a  convention  with  Saxony 
were  reduced  to  seventeen  millions.  Only  when  the  government 
had  paid  fifty  million  francs  in  bills,  and  seventy  millions  in  bonda 
guaranteed  by  the  estates  of  the  provinces,  the  French  army  evacuated 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-named  fortresses.  As  to 
the  requisitions,  they  amounted  from  October  1806  till  December 
1808.  to  216,940,646  thalers,  without  reckoning  the  supply  of 
horses  (Berlin  alone  had  to  give  108,802  horses  in  eight  months), 
and  the  devastations  of  the  war.  Duncker,  who  in  his  quoted  work 
gives  all  the  statistical  details  on  oflicial  authority,  thus  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  irrespective  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  in- 
demnity, promised  by  Prince  William's  treaty  and  reduced  at  Erfurt,  at 
Alexander's  instance,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions^  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  which  cosi 
from  November  1808  to  March  1813,  37,973,951  francs,  Napoleon 
squeezed  from  little  Prussia,  impoverished  by  the  devastation  of  war 
and  by  the  annihilation  of  its  conmierce,  navigation  and  industry,  the 
sum  of  1,129,374,217  francs  50  cent.  (Ix.  p.  530). 

The  other  States  of  Northern  Germany  oppressed  by  Napoleon 
fared  equally  badly;  suflice  it  to  recall  the  exactions  of  Marshal 
Davoust  at  Hamburg,  who  besides  stole  the  whole  deposits  of  the 
public  bank  in  silver  bars.  The  city,  the  commerce  of  which  was  ruined 
by  the  continental  system,  was  made  a  fortress;  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  had  to  dig  for  erecting  earthworks ;  churches  were  turned 
into  stables,  and  thousands  of  inhabitants,  unable  to  provision 
themselves  for  the  coming  winter,  were  expelled  in  the  severest  cold. 
Not  less  exasperating  than  these  material  losses  was  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  French.  At  the  interview  of  Tilsit  two  little  houses  were 
erected  on  the  raft :  in  one  the  two  Emperors  met  to  have  their 
famous  conversation ;  in  the  other  the  King  of  Prussia  was  kept 
waiting,  hearing  even  afterwards  nothing  about  his  fate.  Napoleon 
treated  distinguished  German  princesses,  such  as  the  beautiful  Queen 
Louisa  of  Prussia,  with  the  utmost  coarseness ;  ^^  patriots  like  Stein, 
Gneisenau,  Perthes,  had  to  fly  for  their  lives ;  the  editor  Palm  was  shot 
because  he  had  published  a  book  distasteful  to  the  French ;  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  having  said  in  an  essay  that  he  preferred  the  Phcedra  of 
Euripides  to  that  of  Bacine,  had  to  leave  Paris ;  French  generals  and 

'*  *  The  Queen  died  from  a  polyp  on  the  heart,  which  (as  the  physicians  say)  wa9 
the  oonsequence  of  too  deep  and  lasting  grief.'    (Coantess  Yoss,  Ix,  p.  360.) 
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prefects  behaved  as  absolute  masters  everywhere,  and  sovereign 
princes  had  to  yield  precedence  to  Imperial  newly-created  marshals. 

Austria  in  her  heroic  struggles  against  Napoleon  was  twice  obliged 
to  declare  bankruptcy,  which  caused  enormous  losses  to  her  population, 
and  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  her  former  dominions.  The 
situation  of  the  States  forming  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  being 
allies  of  France,  was  undoubtedly  better,  but  they  also  suffered 
heavily  from  the  constant  wars,  for  which  they  had  to  furnish  their 
contingents  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  French 
troops.  As  to  the  losses  in  lives  which  Germany  suffered  during  this 
period  no  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  ;  they  were  simply  enor- 
mous. Napoleon  himself  at  the  interview  of  Dresden  with  Mettemich 
cynically  said,  *  After  all,  my  wars  have  cost  me  barely  a  million  of  men, 
and  most  of  them  were  Germans ' — i.e.  Germans  who  fought  for  him. 

If  after  such  exhausting  drains  of  wealth  and  men  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany  in  1813  rose  as  one  man,  to  shake  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  simply  because  the  people  felt  that  it 
was  a  struggle  for  existence.  Their  heroic  efforts  were  scarcely  com- 
pensated  by  the  terms  of  peace;  for  Talleyrand  persuaded  the  Emperor 
Alexander  that  the  restoration  of  Alsace,  asked  for  by  Prussia,  was 
against  the  Russian  interest,  because  it  would  weaken  the  throne  of 
the  restored  Bourbons,  and  only  a  strong  France  would  be  a  useful 
ally  of  the  Czar.  The  war  indemnity  exacted  from  the  French,  then 
a  nation  of  great  wealth,  was  one  milliard,  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
allies.  At  that  time  the  public  income  was  about  900,000,000  francs, 
and  ten  years  after  the  finances  were  in  so  flourishing  a  condition 
that  another  milliard  could  be  devoted  to  indemnify  the  emigrated 
nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  and  particularly  Prussia,  were 
after  the  war  left  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  which  it  required  more 
than  thirty  years  to  overcome. 

Nor  were  the  Bourbons,  re-established  partly  by  the  success  of 
German  arms,  good  neighbours.  Shortly  before  his  dethronement 
Charles  the  Tenth  had  come  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  that,  if  he  would  support  Russia's  plans  in  the  East, 
the  Czar  would  not  oppose  the  embodiment  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  revolution 
of  July  was  a  most  untoward  event  for  the  Russian  autocrat,  who 
constantly  urged  the  King  of  Prussia  to  declare  war  against  France 
in  order  to  maintain  the  cause  of  legitimacy.  But  Frederic  William 
the  Third,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  his  son-in-law's  betrayal, 
had  learnt  too  much  by  sad  experiences  to  follow  that  insidious 
advice,  and  answered,  ^  Nicholas  can  speak  at  his  ease ;  he  would  not 
have  to  face  the  brunt  of  the  attack.'  Under  Thiers's  ministry  of 
1840  the  clamour  for  the  Rhine  began  again ;  even  moderate  and 
wise  politicians  like  Tocqueville  declared  frankly  that  for  France  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  a  necessity.    When  in  1848  the  historian 
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Frederic  von  Baumer  was  sent  by  the  central  power  to  Paris,  General 
Cavaignac  told  him  that  France  would  never  tolerate  the  unity  of 
Germany.  Napoleon  the  Third  was  constantly  interfering  in  Crerman 
affairs.  When  in  1854  a  new  Bussian  loan  was  admitted  at  the 
Hamburg  Exchange,  the  French  foreign  secretary,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  imperiously  demanded  that  this  should  be  forbidden,  although 
England,  his  ally,  acknowledged  that  the  admission  was  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  strict  neutrality.  The  Emperor  intervened  after 
Prussia's  great  victories  in  Bohemia,  enforced  the  line  of  the  Mein, 
and  asked  for  compensations  on  the  Bhine,  although  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  During  the  following  years  of  1866-70  the 
French  were  clamouring  for  ^  revanche  pour  Sadowa,'  as  if  they  had 
been  beaten,  simply  because  they  thought  their  prestige  as  the  first 
military  power  tarnished.  In  the  summer  of  1868  I  visited  the  late 
distinguished  writer  Pr^vost-Paradol ;  although  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Emperor's  policy,  he  told  me  that  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  was  unavoidable,  because  it  was  necessary  for  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  his  country,  which,  he  was  quite  smre,  would  be 
victorious.  My  question.  What  made  him  so  certain  of  success,  he 
answered  by  saying :  ^  I  grant  you  have  better  generals,  but  it  will 
be  the  French  soldier  who  conquers.'  When  the  unfortunate  man, 
who  had  believed  in  Ollivier's  liberal  transformation. of  the  Empire 
and  had  accepted  the  post  of  French  minister  at  Washington,  saw, 
after  the  great  defeats  of  1870,  that  he  had  been  utterly  mistaken, 
he  cut  his  throat.  I  must  acknowledge  that  Thiers,  whom  I  saw  on 
the  same  day,  and  who  still  in  1865,  when  I  was  with  him  at  Schlan- 
genbad,  had  scarcely  disguised  his  wish  for  that  ^  d^licieuz  pays  du 
Bhin,'  held  at  that  time  different  language.  '  You  know,'  he  said, 
*how  much  opposed  I  have  been  to  all  that  has  passed  by  the 
Emperor's  fault  in  Italy  and  Crermany ;  but  now  the  thing  is  done 
and  cannot  be  mended,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  sincerely  for 
peace.  For  of  two  things,  one :  either  we  should  be  beaten,  which  is 
quite  possible,  and  that  would  be  an  immense  misfortune  for  France ; 
or  we  should  be  victorious,  and  that  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
despotism  for  ever.'  Consequently  Thiers  was  against  the  insane 
declaration  of  war  in  1870,  but  he  was  hooted  for  his  warning  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  and  no  sincere  Frenchman  will 
deny  that,  if  the  fate  of  the  campaign  had  been  different,  they  would 
have  taken  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Yet  after  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire Jules  Favre  told  Count  Bismarck  that  it  was  against  the  honour 
of  France  to  cede  an  inch  of  territory ;  upon  which  the  Chancellor  re- 
plied that  French  honour  was  not  made  of  different  stuff  from  that  of 
other  nations,  and  that  he  demanded  Alsace  because  Strasburg  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Vosges  were  imperiously  necessary  for  the  military 
safety  of  Grermany.  It  is  true  that,  as  my  late  friend  Baron  Nothomb 
wrote  to  me  in  May  1871,  the  peace  of  Frankfort  reversed  the 
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whole  French  policy  since  Bichelieu ;  but  that  policy  in  itself  was  a 
grievous  wrong,  because  it  based  the  greatness  of  France  upon  the 
claim  of  keeping  the  neighbouring  countries  in  a  state  of  division 
and  weakness.  As  to  the  war  indemnity  of  five  milliards,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  enormous  sum,  yet  it  did  not  reach  a  three-years'  revenue 
of  France,  whilst  Napoleon  from  1806  to  1813  had  extorted  from 
Prussia  more  than  thirteen  years'  income.  The  indemnity,  which  at 
first  appeared  fabulous,  was  paid  with  comparative  ease ;  already  in 
1876  the  French  budget  was  balanced,  and  if  the  finances  have  since 
become  bad  the  people  have  to  thank  for  it  their  leaders,  who  made 
the  war  of  Tonkin,  rushed  into  an  immense  outlay  for  unprofitable 
public  works,  and  raised  the  expenditure  for  the  internal  administra- 
tion by  three  hundred  millions. 

It  is  in  no  invidious  spirit  of  retaliation  that  I  have  tried  to  pre- 
sent a  summary  balance  of  what  Grermany  has  suffered  from  the 
French  for  350  years ;  it  is  only  to  show  how  utterly  unfounded  is  the 
cry  for  revenge,  and  that  we  inflicted  upon  the  French  in  1814-15 
and  1870-71  not  the  hundredth  part  of  what  they  have  imposed 
upon  us.  As  to  the  last  war,  no  one  denies  that  certain  outrages 
did  occur ;  but,  in  opposition  to  the  foolish  stories  of  the  French 
press  about  dock-stealing,  &c.,  we  can  appeal  to  unimpeachable 
French  authorities,  who  acknowledge  that,  on  the  whole,  German 
discipline  was  strictly  kept  up;  no  art  treasures  were  taken  away, 
as  was  the  custom  under  Napoleon  the  First ;  the  pictures  of  Ver- 
sailles which  glorified  German  defeats  remained  untouched ;  the  King 
took  quarters  in  a  private  house,  whilst  the  castle  was  reserved  to 
the  wounded  Germans  and  French ;  and  the  only  revenge  of  history 
during  the  occupation  of  Versailles  was  that  the  Empire  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  same  SaUe  des  glacea  from  which  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth had  launched  his  declarations  of  war. 

M.  St.-Genest  is  right — the  accounts  of  the  two  nations  are 
settled  by  the  peace  of  Frankfort.  Germany  only  wishes  for  peace 
and  a  good  understanding  with  her  Western  neighbour,  nor  do 
the  French  people  at  large  desire  war;  but  they  must  learn  to 
control  their  noisy  demagogues,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  again  into  a  struggle  by  which  they  certainly  would  suffer 
most. 

F.  Heinr.  Geffcken. 
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WOOL-GA  THE  RINGS. 


I. 


A  DAY  80  splendid,  and  work  to  be  done !  What  work  can  be  done  ? 
Here,  indeed,  is  all  the  apparatus  gathered  in  a  snug  little  closet  full 
of  books — orderly,  but  not  too  orderly.  Silence  without,  broken 
only  by  the  chirping  of  birds,  which  are  many,  a  deep  susurration  of 
leaves,  and  one  sweet  little  voice  shouting  a  song  of  its  own  com- 
posing in  a  distant  garden.  Silence  within — the  quiet  of  content- 
ment nearly  perfect  that  reigns  all  through  the  house,  and  may 
even  be  seen  for  a  moment,  like  a  spirit  surprised,  when  you  enter 
this  or  that  room  with  nobody  in  it.  *  Visible  in  the  atmosphere '  is 
the  common  way  of  describing  whatever  it  may  be  that  greets  our 
senses  when  we  come  into  a  place  where  grief  or  happiness  abides. 
Nobody  has  found  a  better  word  for  it  than  atmosphere,  though  it  is 
evidently  not  the  right  one ;  and  yet  some  Dutch  painters  clever  at 
interiors  have  contrived  by  the  very  means  of  what  artists  call  atmo- 
sphere to  fill  their  dim,  low,  lattice-windowed  rooms  with  the  spirit 
of  contentment  that  I  gratefully  perceive  to  haunt  and  harbour  in 
mine.  It  is  present  here  in  my  snug  little  closet,  where  the  day's 
work  is  to  be  done.  On  a  table  near  the  window,  with  its  bow-pots  to 
look  up  to,  fair  sheets  of  paper  are  spread,  pens  like  unto  the  Horse 
of  Swiftness  invite  to  a  gallop,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  tobacco  to  lift 
wit  into  the  saddle  and  keep  it  steady  there.  But  the  day  being  so 
beautiful,  is  it  possible  that  any  work  can  be  done  r  What  wit  there 
may  be  hereabout  goes  rambling  off  to  join  the  bird-boy  in  the  corn- 
field ;  and  finding  it  too  soon  for  him,  wanders  away  down  the  sloping 
hedgerow,  views  the  red  roofs  of  the  village  afar  off,  listens  to  the 
chiming  of  hone  upon  scythe  in  the  fields  of  aftermath,  and  then 
flies  off  to  soar  with  the  daws  round  Harlech  Castle  or  roam  in  the 
heathy  solitudes  of  Egton  Moor.  *Home!'  cries  Industry  to  the 
truant,  and  blows  a  smut  from  the  waiting  foolscap.  *  Home ! '  cries 
Necessity,  and,  just  as  you  may  see  the  cottage  housewife  strew 
barley-grains  at  the  door  to  call  in  her  chickens,  sheds  to  the  ground 
a  multitude  of  little  bills.  In  comes  the  wanderer  accordingly,  and 
will  really  settle  down  to  business ;  but  when  the  needful  cigarette 
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is  comfortablj  bnming,  falls  to  counting  the  pears  on  the  pear-tree, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  is  at  loose  and  at  large  in  Owynant  Vale. 

No  one  would  be  a  butterfly.  In  spite  of  the  pretty,  profound 
resemblances  which  the  poets  have  drawn  from  the  history  of  this 
creature  and  its  re-creations,  in  spite  of  its  beauty  and  its  associa- 
tions with  the  delights  of  summer,  nobody,  even  in  his  idlest 
moments,  ever  wished  to  be  a  butterfly.  The  sleeping  in  the  chry- 
salis— that  is  aU  very  well.  But  the  crawlings  of  the  caterpillar — 
they,  by  the  remembrance  of  them,  keep  the  desire  at  a  distance.  The 
bee  is  dififerent.  If  only  one  could  do  his  work  as  the  bee  does — all 
day  long  in  the  humming  sunshine,  all  day  long  in  garden  and 
meadow  and  the  high  free  common  land — ^how  good  it  would  be  I 
Actual  transmigration  into  the  body  of  one  of  those  insect  industrida 
for  a  year,  what  in  this  world  could  be  wished  for  more  by  a  man 
of  thought  who  loves  to  spend  his  summer  days  in  country  wander- 
ings ?  If  accommodation  could  be  provided  near  the  honey-bag  for 
another  little  pouch,  and  if  some  slight  physiological  alteration 
admitted  an  occasional  pinch  of  Latakia  into  the  end  of  the  pro- 
boscis (which  seems  partly  designed  to  serve  the  uses  of  a  tobacco 
pipe),  the  single  addition  of  retaining  a  human  mind  would  make  all 
complete. 

Think  what  a  day  of  such  a  life  would  be.  Not  too  much  oppressed 
with  wonder,  you  wake  one  bright  June  morning  about  three  to 
find  yourself  a  *  denizen  of  the  hive,'  with  a  good  twelve  months 
before  you  to  learn  all  about  it.  Therefore  you  are  in  no  hurry  to 
inquire.  A  light  breakfast  of  bee-bread,  not  too  thinly  spread  with 
honey — (a  little  later  you  will  naturally  introduce  the  art  of  brewing 
metheglin) — and  away  you  sail  upon  the  fresh  morning  wind.  Away 
you  sail  apart,  as  the  others  do ;  and  there  you  are,  alone — free  to 
speed  hither  and  thither  in  the  airy  wilderness,  to  the  uplands,  to 
the  lowlands ;  to  rise  and  fall,  to  wheel  and  turn,  your  wings  hum- 
ming a  loud  accompaniment  to  your  delight,  and  all  your  numerous 
eyes  about  you.  What  do  those  eyes  behold  as,  ceasing  from  the 
joys  of  flight,  you  pore  on  this  and  that  ?  Is  the  rose  a  thousand 
roses  when  you  look  upon  it  ?  Do  you  ravish  a  thousand  lilies  in 
one  ?  A  beam  of  light,  the  motes  in  the  beam,  what  are  they  to 
vision  such  as  yours  ?  What  pedestrian  joys  are  there,  unknown  to 
the  Alpine  Club,  in  wearying  six  legs  instead  of  two?  Colours! 
perfumes!  and  what  new  harmonies  of  little  noises  rising  from 
the  populous  roots  of  the  summer  grasses  ?  Wallace  in  the  Ama- 
zonian forests  had  no  such  opportunities  as  yours,  and  no  such 
regions  of  freshness  and  swq^tness,  as  well  as  brightness  and  beauty, 
to  roam  in.  You  roam  and  roam — it  is  ten  o'clock ;  you  roam  and 
roam — it  is  eleven  o'clock.  At  every  moment  you  gather  observation 
like  the  gleaner  in  the  field,  and  yet  meanwhile  you  do  your  morn- 
ing's work — (would  that  I  could  get  to  mine!) — which  is  such  a 
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balm  tx>  conscience  when  noon  declares  the  day  half  done.  It  is  one 
o'clock,  the  sun  sheds  down  its  fiercest  beams ;  the  shadows  shorten ; 
the  flowers  droop  and  are  not  to  be  got  at  so  conveniently ;  where- 
fore you  seek  a  shady  comer  in  a  hedgerow,  and,  clapping  one  leg 
behind  you,  draw  forth  that  other  little  pouch.  Your  proboscis  is 
carefully  filled ;  fire  is  not  far  to  seek  where  every  flint-scale  is  a 
burning-glass ;  and,  reclining  on  your  back  or  whatever  may  answer 
to  your  elbow,  you  brood  to  purpose  over  the  glories  and  wonders  of 
the  day,  as  your  beeship  blows  a  peaceful  cloud. 

But  the  winter!  Yes,  the  winter:  and  then,  as  long  as  yon 
keep  awake,  what  opportunity  for  completing  the  study  of  a  purely 
socialistic  system,  and  considering  its  adaptabilities  to  a  very  different 
race,  which  insists  upon  having  individual  families  and  yet  dreams  of 
becoming  socialistic  too!  I  fancy  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  so  trans- 
mogrified, and  humming  and  bumming  all  over  the  county  of  Surrey 
in  the  course  of  the  season ;  or  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  or  the  gentle- 
hearted  Huxley,  who  has  far  more  of  the  poet  in  him  than  the 
readers  of  reviews  know  anything  about;  and  yet  none  of  these 
eminent  persons  would  enjoy  the  outdoor  part  of  it  as  I  should,  though 
they  might  be  much  more  worthy  students  of  the  hive.  *  Of  what 
use  are  you  ?  *  asked  some  forgotten  Persian,  scornfully  addressing 
Hafiz.  *  Of  what  use  is  the  rose  ? '  was  the  questioning  reply.  *  The 
rose  ? — the  rose  is  good  to  smell ! '  *  And  I,'  said  the  poet,  *  am  good 
to  smell  it ! ' 

*  To  work !  To  your  task !  Call  home  your  wandering  wits,  haul 
down  the  window  blind,  and  begin.*  It  shall  be  done,  and  your 
behest  obeyed,  sweet  Inner  Voice.     Here  goes  in  earnest. 

THE  BARRENNESS  OF  CULTURE. 

COMMENTING  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  Phaedrus, 
Dr.  JowETT  says  of  it  that  here  the  mind  of  Socrates 
pierces  through  the  difference  of  times  and  countries  into 
the  essential  nature  of  man — his  words  equally  applying  to 
the  modern  world  and  to  the  Athenians  of  old.  Would  he 
not  have  asked  of  us,  or  rather  is  he  not  asking  of  us, 
whether  we  have  ceased  to  prefer  appearances  to  reality  1 
Is  not  all  literature  passing  into  criticism,  just  as  Athenian 
literature  in  the  age  of  PLAToVas  degenerating  into  sophis- 
try and  rhetoric  1  We  can  converse  and  write  about  poems 
and  paintings,  but  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  gift  of  creating 
them.  Can  we  wonder  that  few  of  them  "  come  sweetly 
from  nature"  while  ten  thousand  reviewers  are  engaged 
in  dissecting  them?  Young  men  are  beginning  to  think 
that  Art  is  enough,  just  at  the  time  when  Art  is  about  to 
disappear  from  the  world.  Would  not  a  great  painter,  such 
aj9  Michael  Anoelo,  or  a  great  poet,  like  Shakspeare,  say 
that  we  are  putting  in  the  place  of  Art  the  preliminaries  of 
Art — confusing  Art  the  expression  of  mind  and  truth  with 
Art  the  composition  of  colours  and  forms  %  And  perhaps 
he  might  more  severely  chastize  some  of  us  for  trying  to 
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invent  ^*  a  new  shudder/'  instead  of  bringing  to  the  birth 
living  and  healthy  creations  1  These  he  would  regard  as  the 
signs  of  an  age  wanting  in  original  power.  Then,  again,  in 
the  noble  art  of  politics,  who  thinl^  of  first  principles  and 
of  true  ideas  ?  We  avowedly  follow,  not  the  truth,  but  the 
will  of  the  many.  Is  not  legislation,  too,  a  sort  of  literary 
effort)  and  might  not  stat^manship  be  described  a^  the 
"  art  of  enchanting  "  the  House  1 

Little  more  than  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since  the 
learned  Professor  presented  us  with  this  text  for  reflection ; 
and  we  have  only  to  scan  the  interval  to  discover  that 
though  he  may  have  flung  the  lash  too  fax  when  he  ex- 
tended it  to  modem  medicine,  and  also,  perhaps,  to 

Away  with  it !  I'll  no  more.  What !  with  the  sweet  pattering  of 
a  noonday  shower  just  over,  a  return  of  morning  light  to  the  sky,  a 
new  fragrance  breathing  from  every  leaf  ?  And  those  bells  torn  from 
a  village  tower  in  old  Flanders  to  waste  their  sweetness  in  a  cockney 
suburb — there  they  chime  in  the  distance ;  and  sad  they  must  be  to 
look  out  no  more  upon  the  level  fields — to  sound  no  more  over  the 
graves  below  and  the  roofs  beyond,  which  were  accustomed  to  them 
for  so  many  generations.  It  needs  no  very  sentimental  fancy  to 
imagine  them  trying  to  send  their  thin  old  voices  across  this 
land  of  exile  to  the  quiet  place  where  they  are  familiar,  and  where 
for  three  hundred  years  they  gave  their  greetings  to  life,  love,  and 
death.  To  me  again,  then,  dear  weed !  for  this  is  melancholy  matter ; 
and  if  work  it  must  be — (and  I  do  perceive  that  be  it  must) — why 
let  us  make  a  roving  job  of  it,  and  travail  with  the  free  and  happy 
tinkers.  If  we  may  not  roam  in  idleness  complete,  neither  shall 
labour  tie  us  down  to  any  stake.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  lazy 
rambling  of  thought,  sometimes  called  wool-gathering :  it  is  pleasant 
and  easy,  and  the  wool  will  sell  for  something.  We  will  disquisi- 
tionise  at  random ;  touch  and  go,  here  and  there,  over  this  fence, 
over  that ;  and  the  point  to  start  from  may  be  anything.  It  is  a 
marriage  that  those  bells  are  celebrating  :  so  now. 


However  it  may  fall  out  with  the  young  man  who,  as  these  bells 
inform  us,  is  at  present  being  led  from  the  altar,  to  most  men 
who  live  beyond  their  youth  there  comes  a  time  when  to  utter 
the  word  *  love '  they  are  ashamed ;  unless  it  be  to  speak  of  love 
of  power,  love  of  money,  love  of  home,  or  any  other  love  but  that 
which  is  most  common  of  all,  which  is  rarely  dissociated  from  any, 
and  which  in  its  outcome  and  determinations  affects  our  lives  the 
most.  With  women  it  is  not  so;  or  so  we  may  believe  if  the 
little  knowledge  that  men  have  of  women  may  be  trusted  in  any- 
thing.    However  long  they  may  have  lived ;  whether  widow,  wife,  or 
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maid ;  whether  they  themselves  have  shared  all  the  tumnltuous  pains 
and  pleasures  depicted  in  the  story-books,  or  have  been  denied  all — 
women  have  ever  a  ready  ear  for  a  love-tale,  and  speak  of  the 
passion  with  no  embarrassment  except  that  which  some  passage  in 
their  own  history  may  occasion.  What  it  is  that  accounts  for  the 
difference  we  may  inquire  into  hereafter ;  unless,  indeed,  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  imperfect  reflection  that  men  are  men  and  women 
are  women.  There  is  the  origin  of  the  difference,  no  doubt :  it  is 
certainly  not  to  be  explained,  as  some  may  think,  by  differences  of 
training,  of  companionship,  of  business  or  occupation,  or  any  supe- 
riority of  mental  gifts  or  moral  perceptions  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  truth  is  that,  if  we  do  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  we  shall 
have  to  begin  at  that  distant  and  mysterious  point  in  the  generation 
of  mankind  when  the  undiscovered  forces  of  nature  determine  that 
what  is  neither  a  man-child  nor  a  woman-child  shall  henceforth  pro- 
ceed to  become  one  or  the  other  of  those  strangely  different  creatures. 
But  this  is  a  point  of  investigation  so  remote  and  so  obscure  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  ever  reaching  it.  Physiological  methods  are  of  no 
avail,  they  stop  far  short  of  the  mystery ;  neither  will  the  gropings 
and  the  guessings  of  psychology  help  us  until  the  psychologist  is 
both  man  and  woman  and  brings  to  the  subject  the  intuition  of  both. 
We  shall  never  know  how  it  is  that,  starting  from  undistinguishable 
beginnings,  and  being  the  same  in  every  particular  of  growth  for  a 
time,  so  far  as  all  the  eyes  of  science  can  discern  to  the  contrary,  we 
presently  enter  upon  such  different  paths  of  development,  while  yet 
unborn,  that  brother  and  sister  are  more  strange  to  each  other  and 
more  unknown  than  any  two  men  or  any  two  women  of  different  race 
altogether. 

It  is  but  a  minor  mystery  in  this  very  great  one  that,  whereas 
women  to  the  end  of  their  days  think  and  speak  of  love  without  any 
sense  of  constraint,  men  are  ashamed  when  they  grow  old  to  utter 
the  name  of  it,  and  never  do  so  except  upon  compulsion.  This 
would  be  the  less  remarkable  but  for  two  circumstances.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  the  finer  and  more  wholesome-minded  sort  of  men 
who  are  most  shy  in  speaking  of  the  ^  tender  passion,'  and  what  all 
are  most  shy  of  is  the  nobler  part  of  it — its  sentimentalities,  to  wit. 
No  doubt  there  are  obvious  reasons  to  explain  why  men  when  they 
grow  old  should  shrink  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  these  senti- 
mentalities ;  but  then  they  equally  apply  to  women,  who  may  be 
supposed  not  less  sensible  of  the  loss  of  youth,  the  decay  of  beauty 
and  charm,  to  which  the  dreams  and  the  raptures  of  the  passion 
are  alone  appropriate.  Moreover,  we  might  reasonably  expect  those 
reasons  to  operate  with  yet  greater  force  in  suppressing  all  concern 
with  whatever  may  be  called  the  grossnesses  of  the  passion,  and  all 
thought  of  them ;  and  yet  they  do  not.  It  is  the  dream  and  the 
rapture,  the  exaltations  of  love,  which  do  so  certainly  ennoble  and 
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purify  both  the  passion  and  the  mind  it  dwells  in — it  is  these  that 
the  man  of  middle  age  is  most  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  ac- 
quaintance with. 

So  much  the  worse ;  I  do  not  mean  only  for  the  man  of  middle 
age  himself,  especially  as  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
perversion.     But  since  even  those  who,  retaining  a  recollection  and 
a  sense  of  all  that  love  is,  are  not  ashamed  to  cherish  both,  yet  never 
dare  to  speak  or  write  of  it  as  the  historian  writes  of  other  things, 
the  result  is  that  a  sober  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  passion  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  modem  literature.    The  poet  has  his  say,  fully 
and  fluently,  when  he  himself  is  a  young  man,  and  hotly  informed 
vrith  all  its  complexities  of  impulse  and  inspiration.    The  novelist 
also,  in  Uke  manner.     But  when  poet  and  novelist  pass  into  the  fifties, 
we  see  by  many  an  example  that  either  they  cannot  or  wUl  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  subtleties  or  the  glories  of  a  passion  that  fills 
half  the  romance  books  and  created  their  writers.    To  sing  of  love 
rapturously,  to  exalt  it,  to  analyse  and  illustrate  it  in  a  hundred  ways, 
is  a  delight  when  you  are  a  young  man  of  genius  under  its  influence  ; 
and  not  only  a  delight :  it  is  evidently  understood  to  be  a  foremost 
duty  to  mankind.     So  it  is  with  us  in  our  salad  days,  and  in  the  days 
of  summer ;  but  when  July  is  past,  and  August,  the  mood  changes. 
As  September  wears  through,  the  Michaelmas  green-goose  seems  as 
likely  to  be  the  bird  of  love  as  any  other,  and  as  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion.   Arrived  at  the  autumnal  time  of  life,  they  who  still  tune  the 
lyre  to  the  old  strain  do  so  with  a  faint  uncertainty,  as  if  it  were  not 
quite  the  dignified  thing.   Or  they  cease  from  it  altogether;  or  tune 
it  to  a  mocking   goose-song,   something  like   the   serenade  that 
Mephistopheles  sings  in  Gounod's  Fauat,  which  is  almost  as  much  of 
a  wonder  in  its  way  as  the  sacred  music  of  hell  which  the  same  person- 
age delivers  into  Margaret's  ear  firom  the  cathedral  chapel. 

Thackeray's  diflBculty  has  been  the  diflBculty  of  most  gentlemen 
who  have  followed  his  trade.  To  be  sure,  Thackeray  had  never  much 
of  a  turn  for  love-scenes — not  from  incapacity,  not  for  want  of  the 
wherewithal,  but  from  indisposition  both  natural  and  acquired. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if,  knowingly,  he  could  have  written 
Romeo  cmd  Juliet^  or  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Richard  Feverd,  even  at 
thirty  he  would  have  refrained ;  and  he  would  have  done  so  out  of  a 
certain  kind  of  self-respect.  The  grand  passion  could  not  be  omitted 
from  his  books  altogether,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  publishers  and 
the  lending  library.  But  we  know  what  use  he  made  of  it  at  his 
warmest  and  dreamiest,  and  not  long  after  he  had  come  to  the  *  forty 
year '  of  his  own  significant  ballad  the  writing  of  love  scenes  irked 
him  almost  to  the  pitch  of  revolt.  There  was  humiliation  in  the 
business.  It  was  mortifying  to  be  seen,  by  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
world,  sitting  down  in  the  well-filled  chair  of  twoscore  years  and  ten 
to  the  serious  concoction  of  a  love-tale.  With  Mr.  TroUope,  also  of 
Voi^  XXVL— No.  150.  Y 
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our  time,  it  was  diflferent ;  but  he  was  a  manufacturing  novelist  and 
had  no  feelings  in  the  matter.  Others  there  have  been,  however, 
who,  with  feelings  enough,  were  less  squeamish  than  Mr.  Thackeray, 
and  yet  as  they  came  to  fifty  year  they  shunned  the  lute  of  the 
troubadour  and  all  the  tunes  appropriate  to  it  as  a  sort  of  undignified 
caterwauling. 

It  is  a  pity.     They  might  have  done  better — some  of  them  at  x 

least.  It  would  be  no  undignified  thing  in  any  man  to  look  back 
upon  the  passion  when  he  has  passed  out  of  it,  taking  account  of  its 
influences,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  like  a  sober  but  kindly  philoso-  ! 

pher.    That  *  love  is  a  madness '  is  well  understood.     In  its  extremes  : 

(and  a  lukewarm  love  is  neither  here  nor  there — ^an  embryo  passion  i 

void  of  vital  breath)  that  it  certainly  is  by  every  sign  and  token.  | 

But  then  there  is  so  much  of  noble  inspiration  in  it,  as  well  as  of  what 
seems  ridiculous  and  really  is  not,  that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  left  i 

to  the  rhapsody  of  those  who  live  under  its  dominion,  and  worse  that 
when  Youth  has  done  with  it  some  strange  perversity  of  years  should 
turn  it  all  to  scoffing.  Nor  is  there  any  pleasure  in  reflecting  that 
this  same  perversity  has  its  counterpart  in  the  most  savage  impulses  of 
what  has  been  called  Love's  twin  brother ;  a  detestable  connection 
which  cannot  be  denied  with  perfect  confidence  any  more  than  it  can 
be  admitted  without  question.  The  dinner-table  companion  who, 
slinging  his  light  shafts  of  humour  tipped  with  animal  poison,  wounds 
the  love  that  was  his  own  great  pleasure  once,  is  very  like  the  beast 
of  the  field  that  turns  upon  and  gores  his  inate  of  the  moment  before. 
If  we  could  trace  the  pedigree  of  both  we  should  find,  perhaps,  that 
the  impulse  of  the  brute  and  the  sallies  of  the  wit  have  the  same 
origin :  which  is  something  for  the  wit  to  think  about  in  his  more 
sober  moods.  It  may  also  be  recommended  as  a  point  of  speculation 
to  the  light,  bright,  man-of-the- world  essayist,  who  sometimes  touches 
on  this  subject  in  his  own  sly  and  gamesome  way.  Possibly  the 
result  of  his  cogitations  on  the  relationship  above  suggested  might  be 
to  damp  out  some  of  his  jokes  and  limit  the  range  of  his  satire ;  but 
that  he  need  not  regret  if,  as  another  consequence,  his  humour 
becomes  a  little  more  humane. 

Besides,  there  is  plenty  to  laugh  at  in  the  weakness  and  extrava- 
gance with  which  *  the  tender  passion '  infects  both  men  and  women. 
Comedy  lives  upon  them :  and  long  live  comedy !  The  middle-aged 
scoffer  is  not  admirable,  as  he  himself  is  generally  aware  in  a  dim 
uneasy  way ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  totally  different  sort  of  elderly 
male  person — little  known  in  these  latitudes,  we  may  thank  our  stars 
— ^who  is  more  unlovely  yet.  We  have  examples  of  his  kind  in  this 
colder  clime,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  comparatively  speechless,  and 
are  rarely  known  to  confide  their  woes  even  to  one  faithful  breast. 
The  sort  of  elderly  male  person  I  mean  flourishes  most  where  we 
should  naturally  look  for  him;   in  the  lands  of  the  light  guitar. 
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There,  it  seems,  you  may  hear  old  gentlemen  trill  pathetic  lays  of 
their  lost  youth ;  lamenting  in  the  most  aflFecting  way — and  they 
more  affected  than  anybody  else — that  young  women  never  look  at 
them  now.  *  Ah  me  !  ah  me ! ' — (this  is  the  English  of  it) — *  once  I 
was  young,  once  I  was  strong  and  lusty  !  With  an  eye — ^ah  me,  what 
an  eye !  With  a  leg — ^ah  me,  what  a  leg !  none  finer  in  the  vicinity. 
What  waist  was  there  then  that  did  not  long  for  my  arm's  embrace  ? 
Then  how  many  lips  came  nestling  and  clinging  under  my  moustache  ? 
Ay !  Ay !  What  work  it  was  and  what  joys  they  were !  Carlotta, 
Juanita,  Isabella — in  field  and  garden  and  grove.  But  now,  my 
youth  all  gone,  my  manly  charms  decayed,  what  misery  is  mine ! 
No  bosom  pants  at  my  approach,  no  petticoat  flutters  any  more  for 
me.  It  is  all  over ! — dig  my  grave.  Nothing  is  left  to  me  now  but 
rage  concealed  and  secret  tears — rage  at  the  shrinking  scorn,  tears  at 
the  mocking  smile  of  buxom  beauty.  The  young  bird  sings  from  the 
bough,  and  is  answered.  The  young  horse  neighs,  and  hears  the 
responsive  whinny  euad  the  stamp  of  the  little  forefoot.  The  bird 
sings,  the  horse  neighs,  the  rabbit  frisks,  and  I — oh,  miserable  me ! ' 
Very  bad.  The  satirist  and  cynic  may  have  their  full  fling  here  and 
laugh  as  much  as  they  please ;  though  we  may  be  sure  the  ignoble 
old  wretches  who  so  complain,  whether  in  creole  verse  or  Piccadilly 
prose,  do  suffer  very  much  indeed,  poor  things !  And  though  they 
may  be  more  nauseous,  yet  they  are  not  so  reprehensible  as  another 
kind  of  elderly  male  person  who  is  far  less  of  a  rarity  with  us  :  the 
one  who  tells  his  ribald  old  stories  in  the  company  of  young  men. 
To  hear  his  jocularity  and  see  their  grinning  faces — ^nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  humiliating :  there  is  hardly  any  more  infuriating 
shame.  Such  persons  as  these  we  might  willingly  give  up,  not  only 
to  the  satirist,  but  to  the  public  executioner. 

Not  to  seek  other  illustrations,  there  is  good  work  enough  for  the 
satirical  humourist  in  this  field  of  observation  if  he  will  only  exercise 
a  little  discretion :  which,  however,  he  has  never  yet  learned  to  do. 
Were  it  otherwise,  caricaturists  and  smart  writers  for  the  stage  and 
the  press  would  cease  to  ridicule  Old  Maids.  They  would  have 
refrained  long  ago  from  one  of  the  meanest  and  stupidest  cruelties  of 
which  clever  men  are  capable.  Not  that  there  is  any  cleverness  in 
its  infliction  now,  if  ever  there  was.  The  humour  here  is  all  so  old, 
so  hackneyed,  as  well  as  so  easy,  that  Art  can  have  no  pride  in  it, 
surely,  whether  it  depicts  a  row  of  *  wall-flowers '  in  a  ball-room,  or 
tricks  out  the  old  maid  to  be  laughed  at  on  the  stage,  or  puts  her  to 
ridicule  in  some  humorous  history.  While  as  to  the  fun  of  it,  is  there 
any  fun  ?  For  whom,  then,  if  any  there  be  ?  To  be  sure,  the  wall- 
flowers in  the  comic  pictures  generally  seem  to  amuse ;  and  there  is 
always  a  laugh  in  the  theatre  when  the  old  maid  comes  on,  to  frisk 
or  to  languish  as  the  taste  of  the  playwright  may  determine.  But 
we  are  human,  after  all ;  and  if  some  strange  habitual  weakness  makes 
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ns  laugh  at  such  caricatures  when  we  are  .in  public  company  or  twa 
or  three  together,  I  cannot  suppose  that  many  of  us  would  laugh  at 
them  if  we  studied  them  alone  and  by  ourselves.  The  young  man 
might  snigger,  but  he  must  be  a  very  poor  sort  of  young  man,  with 
the  cub  in  him  inextinguishable.  The  young  woman — ^yes,  with  her 
it  is  different :  there  is  no  denying  it.  The  fresh  young  lass,  rejoicing 
in  the  comeliness  of  which  she  was  unaware  till  yesterday,  and  newly 
awakened  to  the  competitions  of  womanhood,  she  will  kugh  her  little 
laugh  of  scornful  triumph,  and  we  must  forgive  it.  Time  passes. 
After  a  while  she  will  learn  that  the  old  maid  was  once  as  young  and 
fresh  and  fair  as  herself,  just  as  brilliant,  and  just  as  joyful  in  the 
belief  that  all  the  world  was  her  own ;  and  if  my  young  lass  is  a  good 
girl  she  will  understand  all  this  before  long,  whether  her  own  bie  is 
likely  to  be  more  fortunate  than  the  old  maid's  or  otherwise. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  lady  might  be  none  the  worse  if  she  were 
apprised  by  some  warning  intuition  that  her  present  triumph  and 
her  scorn  are  a  survival  of  the  sheerest  barbarism.  It  cannot  well 
be  explained  to  her  in  detail ;  but  we  can  supply  her  with  a  counter- 
part  to  her  sentiments  from  the  foibles  of  our  own  sex,  and  per- 
chance she  may  understand  from  that  whether  there  is  anything 
ignoble  in  them  or  not.  Youth  and  strength  are  the  most  ancient 
glory  of  men,  as  youth  and  beauty  are  the  glory  of  women.  And  in 
the  heroic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  the  natural  thing  for 
the  young  warrior  to  mock  at  the  decaying  strength  of  his  elders, 
and  make  sport  of  their  stiffening  limbs.  Not  that  we  need  ga 
back  to  the  beginning  of  civilisation  for  examples  of  what  we  mean. 
No  matter  what  his  recorded  prowess,  the  athlete  of  our  own  day,  as 
soon  as  he  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  has  to  hang  his  head  before 
the  Coming  Youth  and  the  Coming  Youth's  companions,  who  jeer  at 
him  as  *  stale.'  Stale  is  the  very  word.  Now  what  does  Youth  and 
Beauty  think  of  that  ?  Is  it  handsome  ?  Was  it  ever  generous  ? 
Is  there  no  mark  upon  it  of  the  brutish  beginnings  of  us  all? 
Brutal  it  ever  was  and  is ;  but  of  course  very  natural  too,  just  as  iff 
the  young  maid's  amusement  at  the  wall-flower's  patient  humilia- 
tions. Her,  however,  we  do  excuse.  Being  so  young,  she  is  still  so 
natural ;  but  she  will  learn,  and  she  may  share.  As  to  the  rest  of 
us,  we  have  no  excuse  in  committing  her  unkindly  fault ;  and  when 
next  the  public  caricaturist  goes  about  to  make  fun  of  old  maids 
(some  of  whom  may  indeed  be  ridiculous,  though  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  was  so  because  of  her  condition),  I  hope  he  will 
remember  how  much  pain  his  mockery  may  give  to  many  a  shrink- 
ing inoffensive  woman,  whose  loneliness  may  have  secrets  more 
worthy  of  regard  than  anything  in  his  art. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that,  in  modem  times  at  any  rate,  no  one 
ever  does  make  sport  of  old  maids  as  old  maids.  What  excites  ridi- 
cule is  the  persistent  assumption  of  youthful  charm  where  no  such 
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charm  can  be  ;  the  beaming  smiles  forced  from  faded  eyes ;  the  con- 
quering airs  and  graces  flaunted  from  a  bag  of  bones,  the  ribbons  and 
laces  of  fifteen  spread  as  a  net  from  a  skeleton  figure  of  fifty.  And 
the  allegation  further  runs  to  this  eflFect :  that  these  things  are  truly 
ridiculous  in  the  nature  of  them ;  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  laugh 
at  anything  truly  ridiculous,  and  that  it  is  even  meritorious  to  laugh 
it  down  altogether.  For  whomsoever  this  is  a  sufficing  answer  let 
it  suffice.  But  when  all's  said  that  can  be  said  in  that  strain,  I 
shall  believe  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  poor  ladies  alone.  Be  it 
remembered  that  these  are  the  weak  ones.  These  are  the  childishly 
conscious  ones,  who  haven't  it  in  them  to  live  in  the  serene  content 
of  their  more  sensible  sisters.  To  be  sure,  the  joke  against  them  partly 
rests  on  the  assertion  that  they  are  so  absurdly  uiiconscious.  But 
the  ridicule  which  the  mere  absurdities  of  one  kind  of  old-maidism 
excites  is  both  stupid  and  cruel.  The  absurdities  are  always  pathetic, 
the  ridicule  always  inhumane  ;  and  it  is  one  of  many  signs  that  this 
age  is  more  gentle  than  the  one  that  preceded  it,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  understanding  to  that  effect. 

In  my  walks  I  sometimes  encounter  an  ancient  dandy  whose 
name— though  I  infer  that  it  must  be  a  lofty  one — is  to  me  un- 
known. An  ancient  dandy  he  id,  but  not  of  the  old  school  or 
marked  by  any  remnant  of  the  manners  that  adorned  the  Eegency. 
He  rather  represents  himself  as  the  stiff,  reserved,  impassive  buck  of 
forty  years  since.  Once  he  was  very  beautiful ;  and  though  the 
restorations  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject  have  completely 
superseded  the  original  fabric,  it  is  evident  that  every  detail  has 
been  followed  with  a  loving  fidelity.  Nothing  has  been  neglected 
that  could  sustain  the  brilliance  of  those  haughty  dark  eyes,  or  trim 
the  arches  above  them.  The  Corinthian  toumure  of  the  wig  (coal- 
black)  repeats  the  flowing  grace  with  which  nature  crowned  his  brow. 
The  whisker  and  moustache  which  he  caresses  as  he  goes  are  those 
that  Mr.  Leech  copied  from  him  thirty  years  since,  only  they  are  a 
little  more  purple  now ;  and  the  lines  of  his  gentlemanly  chest  are  as 
full,  and  yet  as  elegant,  as  when  not  a  single  ounce  of  padding  lurked 
within  his  waistcoat.  Thus  rebuilt,  and  so  redecorated  (how  easy  it 
is  to  be  humorous  on  this  theme  !)  he  moves  with  precisely  the  gait 
that  might  be  expected  of  one  of  Madame  Tussaud's  figures,  could  it 
step  from  its  pedestal  and  show  itself  for  nothing.  The  same  deport- 
ment of  cold  hauteur,  the  same  straight-staring,  frigid,  and  moveless 
eye,  the  same  mechanical  planting  of  the  feet — ^now  a  totter,  then 
a  totter — and  (alas !)  the  same  internal  terrors  that  we  know  the 
figure  would  feel,  lest  one  false  step  bring  all  to  the  ground  and  all 
to  pieces.  If  it  is  ever  permitted  to  laugh  at  the  poor  little  infirmi- 
ties of  which  this  gentleman  is  the  victim  at  seventy,  he  might  well 
be  laughed  at,  especially  when  he  settles  himself  under  the  gaze  of 
some  pretty  housemaid  at  a  window  or  prepares  his  haughty  charms 
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at  the  approach  of  a  file  of  young  ladies.  But  the  eye  of  pity  looks 
into  that  padded  breast,  sees  what  the  old  thing  suffers  even  when 
the  morning's  make-up  has  been  most  happy,  sees  him  at  the  morn- 
ing's work  itself,  accompanies  his  own  first  glance  into  the  looking- 
glass  before  he  begins,  and  finds  nothing  to  laugh  at  at  all.  A  little 
scorn,  perhaps,  but  none  that  is  lofty  enough  to  be  worth  cherishing ; 
and  what  there  is,  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  this  poor  old  boy's 
wigs  and  washes  are  but  an  ignoble  rendering  of  the  melancholy  that 
weighs  more  and  more  upon  the  world,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
thought  in  all  mankind.  (^  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see ! ') 
And  he  is  a  man.  If  forbearance  with  him  seems  the  better  thing — 
forbearance  to  the  extent  of  letting  him  alone  at  any  rate — ^how  much 
more  of  gentleness  is  due  to  the  restless,  witless  women  who,  in 
like  manner,  make  of  themselves  *  ridiculous  old  maids '  ?  This  may 
be  accorded  without  any  denial  of  respect  to  those  who  know  how  to 
take  the  downward  way  in  quiet  acceptation  of  the  sad  inevitable 
course  of  things  appointed  for  us  all. 

^  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see.'  This  is  the  burden  of 
the  melancholy  which  oppresses  the  later  generations  of  mankind 
more  than  any  of  their  predecessors ;  and  science  has  been  so  busy, 
and  the  Church  so  idle,  that  not  so  many  of  us  are  able  to  look  be- 
yond for  consolation  in  unwavering  confidence.  Not  that  even  with 
the  most  sceptical  of  men  is  it  as  it  might  be  with  the  falling  leaves 
if  they  were  conscious.  From  this  we  are  preserved  by  something 
in  the  very  fibre  of  us,  something  grafted  in  the  very  tissues  of  this 
corporal  body ;  which  is  saying  more  than  to  speak  of  spirit  and 
reason.  And  yet  if  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  as  they  himg  upon  the 
bough  or  fluttered  to  the  ground,  were  conscious  of  the  little  life  that 
was  theirs,  and  which  they  were  leaving  for  no  other ;  if  they  knew  of 
the  leafy  multitudes  that  had  lived  before  in  ten  thousand  smnmers, 
and  that  were  to  come  again  and  again  under  the  blessed  sunshine 
when  they  themselves  were  all  to  mire,  they  would  not  feel  a 
greater  sadness  than  here  and  there  a  psalmist  or  a  poet  has  breathed, 
and  that  now  is  a  common  oppression.  It  is  a  common  oppres- 
sion for  reasons  which  have  all  to  do  with  this  life,  and  little  or 
nothing  with  any  life  to  come,  or  any  question  of  a  life  to  come. 
I    said  above,  repeating  what  has  often  been  said  before,  that  . 

the  melancholy  that  weighs  more  and  more  upon  the  world  grows 
with  the  growth  of  thought;  but  that  is  not  a  true  or  at  any  ^ 

rate  not  a  fiill  account  of  it.  There  may  be  thought  in  abundance ; 
thought  of  the  highest ;  thought  addressed  to  this  very  theme  of  life 
and  after-life  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  inmiortal  chapter  that  records 
the  death  of  Socrates),  and  yet  no  such  melancholy  as  that  which 
we  are  speaking  of.  This  sentiment,  if  it  is  fathered  by  thought,  is 
mothered  by  a  keener  and  more  general  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of 
this  earth  where  we  do  not  remain,  and  nourished  by  a  wider,  fijier. 
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more  appealing  sense  of  community  as  shadows  streaming  through 
the  brightness  of  this  lovely  world  from  dark  to  dark.  The  man  of 
genius,  the  man  of  strong  endeavour,  has  his  own  grounds  of  sadness 
in  the  mocking  insufficiency  of  the  time  of  ripening  or  of  strength  ; 
but  that  accounts  for  comparatively  little.  These  are  but  a  small 
number  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  under  the  melancholy  of 
the  later  generations,  and  their  repinings  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  sadness  of  these  others.  For  that  we  should  rather  look  to  a 
deepening  extending  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  we  live  in,  of 
closer  communion  with  it,  of  a  fuller  part  in  it  or  of  it  in  us ;  and 
therewith  a  keener  apprehension  of  what  will  one  day  be  lost  to  us 
and  go  on  without  us,  whatever  may  be  the  yet  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable gain  somewhere  beyond.  One  great  gain  may  come  out  of 
it  even  in  this  world,  and  may  be  thought  perceptible  already; 
I  mean  the  extension  of  fellow-feeling,  of  common  kindness.  Time 
was,  and  that  only  the  other  day,  when  we  were  much  more  apt  than 
now  we  are  to  discover  the  ridiculous  in  infirmity,  and  to  smUe  at 
the  grotesqueries  of  *  change  and  decay.'  This  is  an  amelioration  to 
be  observed  not  only  amongst  persons  of  refinement,  but  amongst 
the  ruder  sort ;  and  that  clean  down  to  the  lowest.  There,  perhaps, 
the  weaknesses  of  my  old  buck  would  meet  with  little  tenderness ; 
but  in  Whitechapel  itself  they  do  not  laugh  as  readily  as  they  used 
to  do  at  a  man  with  two  wooden  legs,  or  find  as  much  entertainment 
in  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  pain.  To  be  sure,  in  Whitechapel  there 
is  very  little  of  the  sort  of  sentiment  that  elsewhere  assists  to  extin- 
guish mirth  of  a  scarcely  nobler  sort.  But  other  things  are  at  work  to 
widen  the  embrace  of  common  kindness,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
our  wool-gatherings  we  may  light  upon  some  of  them. 

Fkederick  Greenwood. 


f 
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NOTICEABLE  BOOKS. 

1. 
THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.^ 

It  would  be  a  curious  test  of  what  is  called  culture  to  find  out  how 
many  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  how  many  Masters 
of  Arts  of  the  two  old  Universities,  could  have  given  a  clear  account  of 
the  events  a  hundred  years  ago  which  were  commemorated  in  New 
York  last  April.  Everybody  knows  in  a  general  way  that  1789 
was  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution ;  few  people  know  in 
what  sense  the  same  year  marks  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in 
North  America.  The  American  colonists  declared  their  independence 
of  the  mother-country  in  1776.    The  declaration  became  a  diplomatic  . 

reality,  and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  America  and  Great 
Britain  was  executed  in  1783.  *The  times  that  tried  men's  souls,' 
said  Tom  Paine  in  that  year,  *  are  now  over.'  The  author  of  the 
present  short  volume,  however,  starts  from  the  proposition  that  the 
most  trying  time  of  all  was  just  beginning.  *  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  period  of  five  years  following  the  peace  of  1783  was  the 
most  critical  moment  in  all  the  history  of  the  American  people.  The 
dangers  from  which  we  were  saved  in  1788  were  even  greater  than 
the  dangers  from  which  we  were  saved  in  1865.'  This  proposition 
Mr.  Fiske  makes  abundantly  good,  and  he  has  turned  it  into  a  text 
for  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  history  that  has  been 
written  for  many  a  day.  We  have  all  been  reading  that  masterly 
account  of  the  American  Commonwealth  with  which  our  literature 
has  just  been  enriched  ;  but  Mr.  Bryce's  task  was  to  describe  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  it  is,  and  he  showed  good  judgment  1 
in  not  encumbering  his  book  with  the  history  and  origins  of  the 
fabric  before  him.  The  events  of  the  five  years  of  crisis  which  ended  * 
in  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  are  best  understood  when 
taken  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  War  of  Independence  which  went 
before,  and  apart  from  the  long  and  steady  march  to  prosperity  which 
came  after.     Mr.  Fiske  is  a  most  competent  guide.     His  two  short 

*  The  Critical  Period  of  American  Hittory,     By  John  Fiske.    London :    Mao* 
miUan  &  Co.  ^ 
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volumes,  published  some  time  ago,  on  American  Political  Ideas  and 
the  Beginnings  of  New  England  are  full  of  interesting  suggestion. 
He  is  a  trained  thinker.in  more  fields  than  one  :  he  knows  how  to  tell 
a  story  in  a  free,  clear,  and  lively  style ;  and  he  has  not  the  terrible 
defect  of  insisting  on  telling  us  everything,  or  telling  us  more  than 
we  want  to  know. 

No  instructed  reader  needs  to  be  warned  that  the  famous  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was,  like  our  own,  an  instance  of 
evolution  from  precedents.  It  was  not  like  the  French  constitutions 
of  the  Year  III.,  or  the  Year  VIII.,  or  any  of  the  other  highly  arti- 
ficial fabrics  with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar  on  the  European 
continent.  The  fundamental  materials  from  which  the  great  federal 
system  of  the  United  States  was  built  up  were  undeniably  of  British 
origin,  and  closely  and  immediately  so.  It  is  quite  true  to  say  with 
Sir  Henry  Maine  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  only  such 
modifications  were  introduced  as  the  new  circumstances  of  the 
American  colonies  suggested.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true, 
and  no  exaggeration,  to  say,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  ^  just  as  the 
British  constitution  is  the  most  subtle  organism  that  has  proceeded 
from  progressive  history,  so  the  American  constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  ofif  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man.'  Given  a  certain  number  qf  existing  and  cherished 
institutions,  and  a  certain  stock  of  fixed  political  doctrines,  theories, 
notions,  and  invincible  prepossessions,  the  problem  was  from  these 
to  forge  a  political  instrument  that  should  extricate  the  newly 
emancipated  colonists  from  difficulties  and  dangers  that  were  no  longer 
tolerable.  It  was  a  work  of  practical  adjustment,  undertaken  not  in 
the  least  to  carry  out  abstract  theories,  but  to  surmount  grave 
practical  emergencies.  Hitherto  in  this  country,  so  far  as  publicists 
have  treated  the  subject  at  all,  they  have  been  more  interested 
either  in  the  literary  sources,  or  the  actual  working,  of  the  American 
constitution  than  in  the  story  of  its  birth.  Yet  the  story  itself  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of  political  con- 
struction— wonderfal  for  the  intricate  difficulties  that  were  to  be 
overcome ;  for  the  practical  ingenuity  and  skill,  the  tact,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  civil  virtue  that  were  brought  to  the  work ;  and  for  the 
decisive  success  with  which  an  end  that  seemed  so  distant  and 
unattainable  was  promptly  and  finally  reached. 

No  political  assembly  ever  did  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  work 
as  the  Federal  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1788.  The 
secret  of  their  success  is  not  very  hard  to  find.  They  had,  to  begin 
with,  a  thoroughly  clear  apprehension  of  the  various  mischiefs  which 
it  was  their  object  in  framing  a  new  constitution  to  avert.  Secondly, 
they  were  fortunate  in  having  in  Washington  a  leader  who  gave 
to  their  proceedings  from  the  outset  a  tone  of  courage,  firmness,  and 
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fiincerity  which  i&  the  salt  of  political  deliberations,  and  the  want  of 
which  has  brought  more  than  one  free  government  to  a  state  not  fax 
from  putrescence. 

It  was  suggeeted  tliat  palliatives  and  half  measures  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
find  favour  with  the  people  than  any  thoroughgoing  reform,  when  Washington 
Buddenlj  interposed  with  a  brief  but  immortal  speech,  which  ought  to  be  blazoned 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  posted  on  the  wall  of  every  American  assembly  that  shall 
meet  to  nominate  a  candidate,  or  declare  a  policy,  or  pass  a  law.  Rising  from  the 
president's  chair,  his  tall  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  he  exclaimed  in  tones 
nnwontedly  solemn  with  suppressed  emotion,  <  It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we 
propose  wUl  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If, 
to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterwards 
defend  our  work  P  Let  us  ruse  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can 
repair :  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God/ 

Thirdly,  among  the  fifty-five  delegates  at  the  Convention 
were  not  only  shrewd  and  practical  men  like  Franklin  (then  in  his 
eighty-first  year),  and  men  of  high  character  like  Washington, 
but  men  like  Madison  and  Hamilton,  fertile  in  intellectual  re- 
source, ingenious  in  adaptation,  and  with  a  profound  insight  into 
the  political  principles  applicable  to  their  purpose.]  They  sat  for 
five  months,  from  May  to  September.  The  doors  were  locked;  an 
injunction  of  secrecy  was  laid  upon  every  member ;  and  it  was  not 
till  half  a  century  had  elapsed  that  the  world  came  to  read  what 
passed  in  their  sage  conclave.  The  fact  that  the  public  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  until  the  draft  constitution  was  complete,  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  success.  Piecemeal  criticism  from  time  to  time 
from  outside — the  mischievous  result  of  the  omnivorous  publicity  of 
to-day — would  have  unravelled  every  evening  as  much  of  the  web  as 
the  day  had  seen  woven.  Almost  as  much  skill  and  tact  were  required 
to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  various 
States.  Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  his  friends  were  one  day  discussing 
the  quality  most  essential  to  a  successful  minister.  Knowledge,  said 
one ;  Industry,  said  another ;  Eloquence,  cried  a  third.  No,  Mr.  Pitt 
said ;  Patience.  No  more  striking  tale  can  be  told  than  the  tale  of 
the  American  crisis  of  1788,  as  a  display  of  the  political  virtue  of 
patience,  in  union  with  energy  and  good  sense,  and  befriended  by 
that  incalculable  element  of  good  fortune  and  favouring  chance  which 
sometimes  gives  to  history  the  air  of  a  series  of  vast  accidents.  A 
durable  literary  monument  of  the  feat  of  1788  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Federalisty  the  famous  series  of  papers  written  to  per- 
suade the  reluctant  State  of  New  York  to  accept  the  draft  constitu- 
tion.« 

Mr.  Fiske's  volume  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Federal' 
isty  besides  being  a  most  readable  piece  of  work  on  its  own  account. 
No  history,  after  all,  is  really  very  interesting  to  the  common  bulk 

*  A  very  convenient  reprint  of  the  FederalUt,  edited  by  H.  C.  Lodge,  was  pub- 
lished in  England  a  few  months  ago  in  a  single  volume  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster 
Square). 
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of  readers  unless  it  has  some  bearing,  actual  or  potential,  on  current 
events.  The  story  of  1788  satisfies  this  condition  also.  For  in  the  United 
Kingdom  here  constitutional  issues  are  being  opened  in  more  than 
one  direction,  and  they  can  hardly  be  closed  in  the  fulness  of  time 
without  a  considerable  process  of  gradual  readjustment.  We  have 
I  little  that  is  useful  to  learn  from  the  American  transactions  so  far  as 

j  devices,  expedients,  and  machinery  go ;  but  we  have  everything  to 

learn  from  the  temper  in  which  a  serious  piece  of  political  business  was 
done ;  practical  and  politic,  yet  firm  to  principles ;  deliberate,  yet 
energetic ;  supple,  though  tenacious ;  elastic,  versatile,  and  abounding 
in  ingenious  resource. 

John  Morley. 


2. 

LADY  BLENNEEHASSETT'S  FEAU  VON  STAfiL.^ 

Thebe  can  be  no  question  that  Lady  Blennerhassett's  Frau  von 
StaM  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  recently  given  to  the  world. 
Every  competent  critic,  in  every  European  country,  has  acknowledged 
that  it  fills  a  gap  in  modem  literature ;  that  it  reveals,  for  the  first 
time,  with  singular  wealth  of  detail,  both  the  literary  and  political 
significance  of  Necker's  gifted  daughter.  Li  Crermany,  the  reception 
of  the  work  has  been  enthusiastic.  Herr  Ejraus,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Bundachav^  declares  that  it  has  raised  Lady  Blennerhassett 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  authoresses  of  her  native  country.  This 
is  true.  But  it  has  done  more  than  that.  It  really  has  effected 
something  considerable  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition  in  litera- 
ture reared  by  Teutonic  prejudice  between  the  sexes.  JDomi  mansity 
lanam  fedty  was  the  old  Soman  conception  of  feminine  excellence. 
The  German  conception  has  been  somewhat  similar.  There  has 
been  a  strong  inclination  to  look  with  dis&vour  upon  feminine  efforts 
in  the  sphere  of  literature,  and  in  the  spheres  of  science  and  of  art 
too. 

Men  of  discerning 

Haye  thought  that,  in  learning. 

To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard. 

Lady  Blennerhassett  has  fairly  triumphed  over  *  her  birth's  invi- 
dious bar,'  and  has  vindicated  for  her  countrywomen  an  open  career 

*  IVau  von  StdSl,  Hire  IVeunde  und  ih/re  Bedeutung  in  Politih  und  Literatwr, 
Von  Lady  Blennerhassett  geb.  Or&fin  Leyden.    Berlin :  Verlag  von  Oebnider  Paetel. 
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in  a  most  legitimate  field.  *  I  hate  women's  rights,  wrongs,  eman- 
cipation, and  the  rest  of  it,'  she  writes  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I 
received  only  yesterday.  This  utterance  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished women  in  Europe  may  perhaps  be  commended  to  certain  of 
her  *  strong-minded  '  sisters  in  this  country,  who  apparently  imagine 
that  the  interests  of  their  sex  will  be  best  advanced  by  unsexing  it, 
as  &r  as  possible. 

Lady  Blennerhassett's  book  is  designed  by  her  as  a  contribution 
of  German  literature  to  the  centenary  of  1789.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  after  attentive  perusal  of  her  three  volumes,  that  I  know  of 
no  work,  in  any  language,  from  which  an  intelligent  reader  may 
derive  so  comprehensive  and  so  just  a  view  of  the  great  movement 
associated  with  that  year.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  strong 
thing  to  say.  But  I  speak  advisedly.  Compare  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett's Frau  von  Staelj  for  example,  with  what  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  French  work  on  the  Eevolution:  I  mean  M.  Taine's 
Originea.  I  am  not  likely  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  that  master- 
piece. What  intelligent  student  can  be  insensible  to  the  unsparing 
labour  with  which  M.  Taine  has  collected  his  facts,  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  classified  them,  the  care  with  which  he  has  weighed 
them  ?  I  know  of  no  writer  who  surpasses  him  in  historic  objectivity, 
in  power  of  seeing  clearly.  And  he  paints,  as  clearly  as  he  sees,  with 
large  bold  strokes,  producing  effects  which  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a 
literary  Rubens.  I  remember  the  fear  and  rage  with  which  contem- 
porary Jacobins  were  filled  when  M.  Taine  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  his  vast  task,  and  had  begun  to  exhibit  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
in  their  true  colours.  II  detruit  la  Ugendey  was  their  cry.  It  was 
warranted.  M.  Taine  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  Jacobin  legend. 
It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  any  future  writer  to  rehabilitate  Danton 
or  St.  Just,  Marat  or  Robespierre.  But  against  M.  Taine's  vast 
merits  must  be  set  off  one  great  defect.  He  is  largely  the  slave  of 
his  own  formulas.  His  work  is  informed  by  a  philosophy  of  mechan- 
ism and  fatality.  He  hardly  recognises  what  Shakespeare  calls,  in 
Traiius  and  Cressidaj  those  '  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,' 
without  which  history,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  mere  ^  tale  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.^  In  Lady  Blennerhassett's  book, 
although  the  ethical  view  of  history  is  never  obtruded,  it  is  never 
absent.  The  currents  of  thought  and  opinion,  which  really  are  the 
chief  factors  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  estimated  by  her  with  large 
knowledge  and  with  singular  correctness.  Her  intellectual  wealth  is 
displayed  by  the  number  and  precision  of  her  points  of  view.  She 
not  only  exhibits,  very  clearly,  the  phenomena,  but  points  to  the 
elemental,  spiritual  forces  of  which  they  are  the  expression.  And 
here  she  is  the  fitting  representative  of  the  higher  thought  of  her 
country.  What  Germany  has  done  for  the  world,  in  these  latter 
days,  has  been  to  reassert,  in  the  language  proper  to  the  times,  the 
idea  of  perfection,  as  an  inward  condition  of  mind  and  spirit,   in 
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opposition  to  the  base  sensualistic  philosophy  by  which  the  French 
intellect  seems  hopelessly  poisoned ;  to  vindicate  the  great  truth  which 
underlies  all  really  rational  philosophy,  that  the  vast  mechanism  of 
the  universe  implies  something  beyond  itself,  that  it  exists  for  the 
realisation  of  moral  worth,  worth  in  character  and  in  conduct.  The 
Teutonic  conception  of  civilisation  is  ethical ;  the  French  is  mechani- 
cal. Lady  Blennerhassett  has  well  brought  out  this  difference  in 
an  admirable  chapter  in  the  third  volume  of  her  work.  There  is  one 
page  in  particular  to  which  I  would  refer,  as  giving  in  brief  compass 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  sixty-first,  and  is  headed 
*  Gegensatz  der  deutschen  zur  franzosischen  Weltanschauung.'  It  is 
worthy  of  repeated  perusal.  The  whole  secret  of  the  difference  be- 
tween contemporary  Germany  and  contemporary  France  is  there. 

Of  course.  Lady  Blennerhassett's  book  is  not  a  professed  history  of 
the  French  Kevolution.  It  is  an  account  of  *  Madame  de  Stael,  her 
Friends  and  her  Significance '  {Bedevbtwag  is  really  an  untranslat- 
able word)  ^  in  Literature  and  Politics.'  But  to  understand  Madame 
de  Stael  is  largely  to  understand  her  age.  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out understanding  her  age,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  ^adame 
de  Stael.  Lady  Blennerhassett  has,  with  great  skill,  blended  her 
account  of  her  heroine  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  filled 
those  memorable  times.  Thus,  in  relating  the  youth  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  she  gives  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  Necker's  two  ministries ; 
the  account  of  the  young  ambassadress's  early  married  life  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  excellent  delineation  of  Parisian  society 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  character  and  influence  of 
Kousseau's  philosophy  are  luminously  discussed .  And  throughout  the 
three  volumes  the  same  plan  is  followed,  so  that  we  have  in  them  a 
gallery  of .  portraits  and  a  description  of  most  important  historical 
events.  Among  Lady  Blennerhassett's  sketches  of  notable  persons^ 
those  of  Madame  Eoland,  Talleyrand,  and  Lafayette  are  of  great 
excellence.  But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  one  of  Mirabeau.  It 
is  curious  how  the  magnetic  influence  of  that  strong  personality  still 
affects  almost  every  one  who  has  to  write  of  him.  Among  the  in- 
tellectual mediocrities  and  the  spiritual  nullities  still  venerated  in 
France  as  *  the  men  of  '89,'  this  giant  stands  out  Uke  a  Colossus.  I 
remember  a  distinguished  French  critic  once  remarking  to  me 
that  *  Mirabeau  alone  discerned  the  verity  and  the  nudity  of  his  age.* 
That  is  true ;  he  had  the  gift  of  seeing ^  which  Talleyrand  esteemed  the 
whole  art  of  politics,  and  in  which,  indeed,  whatever  be  the  province 
wherein  it  is  exercised,  genius  really  consists.  From  this  point  of  view, 
unsurpassed  as  was  his  personal  mendacity,  he  was  the  truest  man  in 
a  generation  of  sophists,  swallowing  the  stupid  formulas  {(feat  un 
avcUeur  deformvlea)  about  which  they  ranted.  Lady  Blennerhassett 
seems  to  think  that  he  might  have  preserved  the  French  monarchy 
had  not  his  life  been  so  prematurely  cut  short.     I  confess  I  doubt  it. 
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I  doubt  if  auy  one  could  possibly  have  saved  the  honest  incapacity 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

As  I  put  down  these  volumes  I  wonder  whether  they  will  induce 
many  people  to  read  Madame  de  Stael.  I  suppose,  in  most  libraries, 
she  has  reposed  peacefully  on  remote  shelves  for  many  years.  And 
yet,  in  her  day,  she  thrilled  the  hearts  and  dimmed  the  eyes  of 
cultivated  men  and  women  throughout  Europe.  Herr  Kraus,  in  his 
paper  in  the  Deutsche  RtmdschaUy  confesses  that  he  never  takes 
up  Corinne  without  shedding  *the  tear  that  of  kindly  pity  is 
engendered.'  I  confess  I  am  not  myself  so  potently  affected  by  that 
romance.  Its  sentiment  seems  to  me — how  shall  I  express  it? — a 
little  too  sentimental.  Very  likely  the  fault  is  my  own.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  criticism  ;  and  La  Bruy^re  has  truly  remarked  ^  Le  plaisir 
de  la  critique  ote  celui  d'etre  vivement  touchy  de  trds  belles  choses.' 
And  there  are  *  de  tr6s  belles  choses '  in  Corvnne.  Take  the  follow- 
ing short  passage  for  example  : 

L'homme  le  plus  vulgaire,  lorsqu'il  prie,  lorsqu'il  soufifre,  et  qu'il  esp^re  dans  le 
ciel,  cet  homme,  dans  ce  moment,  a  quelque  chose  en  lul  qui  a^exprimerait  comme 
Milton,  comme  Homdre  ou  comme  le  Tasse,  si  TMucation  lui  avait  appns  k  revetir  de 
paroles  ses  pens^es.  11  n'j  a  que  deux  classes  d'hommes  distinctes  sur  la  terre :  celle  qui 
sent  I'enthousiasme,  et  celle  qui  le  m^prise ;  toutes  les  autres  diffiSrences  sont  le  trayail 
de  la  soci^t^.  Celui-1&  n*a  pas  de  mots  pour  ses  sentiments ;  celui-<:i  salt  ce  qu'U 
faut  dire  pour  cacher  le  vide  de  son  coeur.  Mais  la  source  qui  jaillit  du  rocher 
m6me,  h  la  voix  du  del,  cette  source  est  le  yrai  talent,  la  vraie  religion,  le  veritable 
amour. 

That  is  fine,  and  true.  It  was  worth  saying,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  been  said  better.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  concerning  her 
remark — in  a  very  different  vein — about  Bienzi,  Crescentius,  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia :  *  ces  amis  de  la  liberte  romaine,  qui  ont  pris  si  sou- 
vent  les  souvenirs  pour  des  esp^rances.*  Yes.  Any  reader  of  mine, 
who  wants  to  pass  pleasantly  a  wet  afternoon  in  a  country  house, 
might  do  worse  than  go  into  the  library  and  take  down  Corinne. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


3. 
MICAH  CLARKE.1 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  prejudice  should  exist  against  historical 
novels.    Their  composition  resembles  the  acrobatic  accomplishment  of 
*  Micah  Clarke,    By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    London  :  Longmans.     1889. 
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riding  two  horses  at  once,  and  the  evident  difficnlty  of  the  author's 
feat  renders  the  task  of  the  reader  equally  difficult.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  Micah  Clarke  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  general  truth.  Throw  aside  prejudice,  and  read  Micah 
Clarke.  To  class  the  book  ^  among  the  most  popular  productions  of 
the  day '  would  be  no  distinction ;  does  not  this  category  admit  of 
365  ^popular  productions'  every  twelve  months  and  one  extra  in 
leap-year  ?  To  say  that  it  is  *  above  the  ordinary  run '  is  a  vague 
eulogy  which  is  scarcely  less  indefinite  than  the  *  general  reader,' 
and  implies  the  same  degraded  standard.  But  Micah  Clarke  is  a 
noticeable  book,  because  it  carries  the  reader  out  of  the  beaten 
track;  it  makes  him  now  and  then  hold  his  breath  with  excitement; 
it  presents  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  and  paints  two  capital  portraits ; 
and  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  well-rounded  symmetry 
and  completeness. 

The  scene  of  Micah  Clarke  is  laid  during  Monmouth's  rebellion. 
The  subject  is  artistically  chosen.  The  episode  admits  of  detached 
and  isolated  treatment;  it  is  concentrated  within  a  brief  space  of 
time,  surrounded  by  the  romantic  halo  of  a  lost  cause,  rich  in  the 
elements  of  dignity  and  of  pathos  which  belong  to  a  warlike  ebulli* 
tion  of  religious  zeal,  and  leading  rapidly  through  stirring  incidents 
to  an  inevitable  and  tragic  catastrophe.  And  the  treatment  is  as 
successful  as  the  choice  of  the  subject.  The  story  exists  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  accessories.  Mr.  Doyle  waives  his 
opportunity  to  be  tiresome  by  following  Boileau's  advice — ^  Soyez  vif 
et  presse.'  Pedantic  in  detail  and  ambitious  of  display,  historical 
novelists,  when  astride  of  their  antiquarian  Pegasus,  generally  em- 
barrass the  reader  much  as  the  sporting-tailor  on  a  hard-mouthed 
brute  encumbers  the  hunting-field.  Each  bit  of  learning  is  so 
precious,  that  it  must  be  brought  in  by  hook  or  by  crook.  But  Mr. 
Doyle  scarcely  ever  introduces  irrelevant  touches  of  historic  detail, 
or  invites  admiration  of  the  antiquity  of  his  furniture.  Almost 
always  he  writes  of  the  past  as  unconsciously  as  he  would  of  con- 
temporary life,  and  the  appropriate  colouring  seems  to  suggest 
itself  so  spontaneously  that  his  mind  is  never  distracted  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  narrative.  There  is  nothing  excessive  or  obtru- 
sive in  the  sixteenth-centuiy  accessories ;  they  are  so  disposed  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  crowding  or  of  design  in  the  arrangement ; 
they  are  met  with,  as  it  were,  incidentally.  The  period  is  quite 
sufficiently  indicated  to  produce  that  suspension  of  the  critical 
faculties  which  constitutes  imaginative  belief.  The  facts  are 
not  too  solid  to  arouse  incredulity  of  the  fiction,  nor  the  fiction 
so  wild  that  it  fosters  suspicion  of  the  facts.  Thus  Mr.  Doyle 
escapes  the  great  peril  of  the  historical  novelist.  Science,  history, 
and  theology  generally  look  as  awkward  in  fiction  as  policemen  in 
plain  clothes.     But  the  first  and  strongest  impression  which  Micah 
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Clarice  creates  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  story  excellently  told. 
Subsequent  reflection  shows  that  it  is  also  an  admirable  piece  of 
imitative  art,  a  tour  de  farce  of  correctness  and  vigour,  a  faithful 
yet  dramatic  picture  of  an  historical  episode. 

Micah  Clarke  is  full  of  incident.  In  subject  it  may  be  called 
sensational,  if  we  remember  that  whatever  depreciatory  meaning 
attaches  to  that  epithet  belongs  only  to  the  treatment.  Mr.  Doyle 
never  strains  after  impressions  beyond  his  power.  He  does  not  stud 
his  pages  with  volcanic  phrases ;  he  is  not  feverishly  intent  upon 
extracting  from  his  incidents  the  ma2dmum  of  horror ;  he  revels  in 
no  nightmare  effects.  His  villains  are  not  moral  Calibans.  He  inter- 
polates quiet  intervals  of  repose,  employs  sober  tints  for  his  back- 
grounds instead  of  splashing  on  lurid  colours  by  the  pailful,  avoids 
the  spasmodic  style  or  the  gorgeous  treatment  of  simple  incident, 
and  never  mistakes  exaggeration  for  force.  His  method  is  that  of 
Scott  rather  than  of  Bulwer.  The  latter  centres  his  interest  on  the 
well-known  historical  figures  of  Bienzi,  Harold,  or  the  King-maker. 
But  Mr.  Doyle,  like  Scott,  seeks  his  chief  actors  in  subordinate  and 
imaginary  characters.  Monmouth,  Ferguson,  Jeffreys  move  across 
the  stage  at  intervals,  but  the  true  heroes  are  Micah  Clarke,  the 
Hampshire  yeoman,  Decimus  Saxou,  the  soldier  of  fortune.  Sir  Grervas 
Jervoise,  the  broken-down  but  imperturbably  courageous  baronet. 
The  portraits  of  the  two  last  personages  could  hardly  be  better 
painted;  Saxon  is  an  English  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  Sir  Oervas  is 
true  to  the  life.  Besides  these  leading  figures,  there  are  a  crowd  of 
minor  actors  distinguished  from  one  another  by  strongly  marked  in- 
dividualities, not  merely  assembled  on  the  principle  on  which  Falstaff 
filled  his  company — ^Mortal  men,  mortal  men — they'll  fill  a  pit  as 
well  as  better.' 

The  novel  with  which  Micah  Clarke  challenges  comparison  is 
Loma  Doone ;  and  as  a  work  of  art  we  may  well  consider  it  to  be 
superior.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  much  shorter.  Length  is  to 
the  novelist  what  fiesh  is  to  the  pedestrian ;  he  cannot  ^  stay  the  dis- 
stance.'  But  the  comparative  brevity  of  Micah  Clarke  enables  Mr. 
Doyle  to  maintain  the  same  rapid  pace  throughout  with  unflagging 
vigour  and  undiminished  speed.  In  the  second  place,  though  Micah 
Clarke  is  a  Hampshire  Jan  Bidd  in  bravery,  straightforward  honesty, 
and  herculean  strength,  he  is  morally  elevated  above  his  Devonshire 
rival  by  the  strong  puritan  element  in  his  character.  A  sweet  refined 
gentlewoman  like  Loma  Doone,  with  her  delicacy,  culture,  and  aris- 
tocratic feeling,  might  have  married  Micah ;  she  could  never  have 
been  happy  with  the  homy-handed  plodding  yeoman  who  was  her 
husband.  But  enough  of  ungrateful  comparisons  between  two  ad- 
mirable novels.  I  end  as  I  began.  Forget  your  prejudices  against 
historical  fiction,  and  read  Micah  Clarke. 

E.  E.  PEOTHEBOr 
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4. 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WOEKS   OF  SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS.^ 

It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  the  death  of  Sir  William  Siemens, — 
a  death  that  occurred  after  but  a  few  days'  illness,  when  he  was  in 
possession  of  unimpaired  intellectual  powers,  and  was,  apparently, 
also  in  a  state  of  unimpaired  health  and  vigour. 

Sir  William  Siemens  was  equally  well  known  to  pure  scientists^ 
and  to  men  engaged  in  those  industries  which  depend  for  their  very 
existence  upon  the  applications  of  science.  The  energy  and  the 
indomitable  perseverance  which  made  the  unknown  German  youth, 
who  landed  on  our  shores  before  his  twenty-first  birthday,  into  the 
well-known  and  highly  appreciated  man,  on  whom  the  Queen  and  our 
learned  bodies  were  pleased  to  confer  title  and  honours,  and  the  ster- 
ling qualities  and  kindly  demeanour  which  endeared  him  to  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  have  been  well  set  forth  in 
Dr.  Pole's  admirable  *  Biography  of  Sir  William  Siemens,'  published 
last  autumn.  Although  Dr.  Pole's  work  necessarily  touched  upon 
the  more  important  of  Sir  WiUiam  Siemens's  scientific  works,  and 
their  applications,  it  could  not  deal  with  these  in  any  great  detail. 

Owing  to  the  multi&rious  character  of  Sir  William  Siemens's  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  constant  progress  that  obtained  in  them,  he  never 
set  himself  to  write  a  ^  book '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
brought  his  views  before  the  scientific  public  principally  by  means 
of  papers,  lectures,  and  addresses. 

These  scattered  works  have  now  been  collected  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bamber,  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Siemens's  executors,  in  the  three 
volumes  entitled  the  ^  Scientific  Papers  of  C.  W.  Siemens,  Et.' 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  arrange  into  classes  the  numerous  papers  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  it  can  be  gathered  from  their  perusal  that 
the  leading  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  himself  were: — heat,, 
motive  power,  metallurgy,  electricity,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge,  including  the  advancement  of  technical  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  of  these  three  volumes  deals  with  heat  and  metallurgy, 
and,  incidentally,  with  motive  power. 

Sir  William  Siemens,  some  forty  years  ago,  devoted  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  mechanical  <  work,'  and,  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  study,  he  was  inevitably  brought  face  to  iace  with  the 
fact  that  a  very  small  amount  of  ^  work '  was  obtained  from  the  com- 
bustion ci  a  given  weight  of  fuel,  whether  that  combustion  was  for 
the  purposes  of  driving  a  motive-power  engine — such  as  a  steam 

>  The  Seimtifio  Papers  of  C,  W.  Siemens,  Kt, 
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engine,  or  a  hot-air  engine — or  for  the  purposes  of  heating  np  ores 
or  metals  to  the  extent  needed  for  various  metallurgical  processes. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  these  bad  results,  and  in  the 
search  for  their  remedy,  Sir  William  Siemens  availed  himself  not 
merely  of  the  teachings  of  pure  science,  but  also  of  the  practical 
knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  workshop. 

This  practical  knowledge  prevented  him  firom  striving  after  im- 
provements which  are  impossible  until  we  are  provided,  for  the  con- 
struction of  our  motors,with  materials  competent  to  resist  temperatures 
far  in  excess  of  those  which  any  known  material  can  possibly  bear ; 
and  this  knowledge  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  useful 
task  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  improvements  in  practice  which  were 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  possible. 

So  far  as  motors  are  concerned,  these  volumes  set  forth  how,  by 
the  employment  of  regenerative  condensers,  and,  subsequently,  by 
the  invention  of  a  regenerative  steam  engine,  he  sought  to  econo- 
mise fuel.  His  proposals  to  this  end  were,  all  of  them,  well  within 
the  range  of  practical  engineering;  sufficiently  so  to  induce  him 
to  devote  much  expenditure  of  time,  and  of  money,  to  their  develop- 
ment ;  but  in  the  result  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  having  regard 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  more  desirable  to  seek  economy  in  the 
steam  engine  by  the  increase  of  boiler  pressure,  by  the  use  of  higher 
expansion,  coupled  with  the  employment  of  the  steam  jacket,  and  by 
other  details  of  improvement  which  cannot  be  touched  upon  here. 

Throughout  his  career  Sir  William  Siemens  was  a  consistent  ad- 
vocate of  such  improvements,  and  largely  helped  to  advance  them  by 
his  lucid  explanations  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the 
various  propositions  which  were  made  from  time  to  time. 

Again,  as  regards  the  serious  waste  that  occurred  when  fuel  was 
burnt  to  obtain  high  temperatures,  such  as  are  needed  in  many 
metallurgical  processes  and  in  some  industrial  pursuits,  these  volumes 
will  show  how  Sir  William  Siemens,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Frederick,  realised  the  defects  that  were  to  be  found  in  all  such 
uses  of  fuel ;  and  they  also  show  how,  by  the  successive  inventions 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  brothers,  these  defects  were  corrected,  and 
the  now  well-known  and  almost  universally  employed  Regenerative 
Furnace  was  produced. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  common  fomace  was  this.  If  it 
is  desired  to  heat  a  body  in  such  a  furnace,  say,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, to  two  thousand  degrees,  it  is  obvious  that  the  products  of 
combustion  within  that  furnace  must  be  at  a  temperature  of  at  least 
the  two  thousand  degrees.  When,  therefore,  fiiel  was  burned,  all  the 
heat  produced  which  was  needed  to  gasify  the  fuel,  and  to  raise  these 
gases  and  the  air  that  was  introduced  for  combustion  to  two  thou- 
sand degrees  was  wasted  so  soon  as  the  body  had  attained  the  re- 
quired temperature ;  and  only  that  portion  of  the  heat  was  utilised 
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whiclxwas  employed  to  raise,  or  to  maintain^  the  temperature  of  the 
body  being  heated. 

Sir  William  Siemens  and  his  brother  saw  that  economy  was  to  be 
sought  in  entrapping,  and  rendering  useful,  the  heat  which  hereto- 
fore had  escaped  into  the  air ;  and  by  the  adaptation  of  the  regenera- 
tive system,  coupled  with  the  other  invention  of  the  conversion  of 
the  fuel  into  carbonic  oxide  before  combustion,  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining economies  which,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion to  be  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  saving  of  from  one-fourth  to* 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel.  As  a  fact,  it  is  possible,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  regenerative  furnace,  to  obtain  temperatures  limited 
only  by  the  ability  to  resist  heat  of  the  material  of  which  the  fur- 
nace is  composed. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  most  striking  illustration  of  the  economy 
obtained  is  the  following : 

The  escaping  products  of  combustion  from  an  ordinary  furnace 
were,  as  has  been  said,  of  necessity  higher  in  ^temperature  than  that 
of  the  body  being  heated,  while,  in  the  regenerative  furnace,  the 
heat  of  these  escaping  products  being  trapped  and  sent  into  the 
fiimace  again,  the  products  of  combustion,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
finally  escape,  are  found  to  be  so  thoroughly  deprived  of  heat  as  to 
be  incapable  of  inflaming  wood,  or  even  of  seriously  charring  it. 

With  respect  to  metallurgy:  Prior  to  the  days  of  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer's  great  invention,  steel  (with  the  exception  of  that  pro- 
duced by  the  puddling  process)  was  made  by  the  <  cementation ' 
of  bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  were  then  hanmiered,  and  welded 
together,  and  were  afterwards  drawn  out,  when  shear  steel  was 
needed,  or  were  broken  into  fragments  and  were  melted  in 
crucibles,  containing  some  60  lbs.  each,  when  cast  steel  was  to  be 
produced.  Bessemer's  invention  of  steel-making  consisted,  first, 
in  the  de-carburising  of  molten  cast  iron  by  blowing  air  through 
it,  and  then  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  rich  in 
carbon,  re-carburising  to  the  desired  point.  This  invention  altered 
the  whole  character  of  the  steel  industry.  The  ability  to  pro- 
duce steel  cheaply,  and  in  quantities  of  tons,  instead  of  pounds, 
enabled  it  to  be  used  for  purposes  in  respect  of  which  the  price  of 
steel  had  previously  prevented  its  employment ;  but  for  special  works, 
where  great  excellence  was  needed,  the  old-fashioned  crucible  steel 
was  still  preferred. 

The  high  temperatures  which  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a 
Siemens's  Begenerative  Furnace,  and  the  absolute  certainty  with 
which  these  temperatures  could  be  regulated,  and  the  desired 
character  of  the  flame  could  be  produced,  enabled  another  totally 
new  manufisusture  of  steel  to  be  introduced,  and  it  is  by  this  mode 
(the  open-hearth  process)  that  the  steel  employed  for  all  the 
most  important  purposes  (especially  that  used  for  artillery)  is  now 

z2 
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made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  believed  is  now  made  in  I 

France  and  in  other  countries. 

Much  more,  if  space  permitted,  might  be  said  of  Sir  William 
Siemens's  work  in  connection  with  the  economical  use  of  fuel  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  in  metallurgy;  but  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  i 
as  regards  our  great  industries — ^iron  and  steel — Sir  William  Siemens  i 
was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1869,  of  that  most  useful  body,  the  Iron  e^ 
and  Steel  Institute,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  this  branch  i 
of  our  manufactures.  ^ 

With  respect  to  electricity,  to  papers  on  which  the  second  volume 
is  devoted — the  work  done  by  Sir  William  Siemens  in  all  branches 
of  this  science,  with  its  now  multifarious  practical  uses,  was  of  the 
most  persistent  and  comprehensive  character. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  (then  called  the  Institution  of  Telegraph  Engineers),  and  i 

his  labours,  both  as  member  of  Council  and  as  President,  were  unre- 
mitting. 

A  consideration  of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  this  and 
also  to  the  parent  institution  (the  Civil  Engineers),  and  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  during  the  discussions  at  their  meetings,  will 
well  repay  not  only  those  who  desire  to  study  the  history  of  electrical 
progress,  but  (even  in  these  days)  those  who  desire  instruction  in 
that  science.  ^ 

As  the  head  of  a  large  manu&cturing  firm.  Sir  William  Siemens 
was  the  designer  and  producer  of  the  most  delicate  philosophical  in- 
struments needed  in  electrical  work — of  the  form  of  dynamo,  with 
which  his  name  is  so  intimately  associated ;  and  he  was  the  designer, 
contractor,  and  layer  of  submarine  cables  which  to  this  day  are 
unsurpassed  for  intelligent  design,  &ultless  execution,  and  for  the 
admirable  results  which  are  obtained  with  them. 

The  addresses  which  have  been  brought  together  in  the  third 
volume  deserve  to  be  read  to  show  how  earnest  Sir  William  Siemens 
was  for  advancement,  not  only  in  science  itself,  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science.  So  thoroughly  well  was  this  phase  of  his  character 
known,  that,  when  certain  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London 
united  to  establish  the  City  and  Gruilds  of  London  Institute  for 
the  advancement  of  Technical  Education,  an  institution  which  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  been  the  origin  of  this  now  widespread  national 
movement,  the  *  Groldsmiths,'  deeply  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  determined  to  make  Sir  William  Siemens  a  liveryman  of 
their  company,  and  to  nominate  him  as  one  of  their  four  representa^ 
tives  on  the  executive  committee,  so  that  the  Institute  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance ;  and  fix)m  the  day  of  his 
appointment  to  that  of  his  death  his  services  were  freely  rendered, 
and  were  most  valuable. 

It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  have  given  even  the  bare 
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enumeration  of  the  positions  which  Sir  William  Siemens  filled  in 
societies  formed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  for  the  application 
of  science,  and  also  to  have  enumerated  the  many  honours  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him ;  but  these  are  all  to  be  found  set  forth  in  Dr. 
Pole's  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  add 
to  the  length  of  this  notice  by  such  enumeration.  SuflSce  it  to  say, 
a  perusal  of  the  *  Scientific  Papers  '  must  bring  home  to  the  reader  the 
conviction  that  the  name  of  Siemens  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
that  of  Watt,  Bessemer,  Lesseps,  and  others,  who — quoting  the  words 
of  Tredgold,  in  his  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  civil  engineer — 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ^  art  of  directing  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man.' 

Frederick  Bramwell. 


6. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLFINGS. 

Your  invitation,  my  dear  Editor,  gives  me  a  welcome  opportunity 
of  recognising  the  special  claims  to  notice  of  Mr.  William  Morris's 
ffotuse  of  the  Wolfinga.^  None  of  his  recent  writings  will  be 
generally  read,  I  think,  with  more  unqualified  pleasure.  His 
genius  has  always  seemed  to  breathe  most  fireely  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  prehistoric  or  semi-historic  mythology,  whether  Gothic 
or  Greek,  and  the  subject  of  his  present  choice  happily  afibrds 
scope  for  illustrating  certain  characteristic  conceptions  which  the 
Gothic  and  the  Greek  minds  held  in  common.  For  the  material 
framework  of  his  epic  he  has  resorted  to  Northern  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Roman  invasion,  when  the  Gothic  communities 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  kept  their  primitive  institutions  of 
Mark,  Thing  and  Folk-mote  unchanged;  when  totemism  and 
exogamy  were  still  inviolate  customs,  and  the  grim  religion  of 
Odinism  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  affections  and  satisfied  the 
Aspirations  of  its  believers.  The  spiritual  motives  and  human  in- 
terest of  the  story  are  independent  of  time  and  place,  and  turn  upon 
the  eternal  conflict  between  Love,  Fate  and  Conscience,  the  doubt- 
ful issue  of  which  is  finally  determined  by  the  *  stem  lawgiver  *  Duty. 
The  level  of  the  prose  narrative  is  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by 
waves  of  ballad-verse,  appropriate  to  the  utterances  of  the  chief 
speakers,  and  occasionally  varied  by  lyrical  outbursts  of  more  impas- 
jsioned  feeling. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  idyllic  life  led  in 

>  A  Tale  of  the  Hrnue  of  the  Wolfings  and  all  the  Mndreds  of  the  Mark,     Written 
in  prose  and  verse  by  William  Morris.    London:  Beeves  &  Turner.    1889. 
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time  of  peace  by  the  Wolfings,  a  great  &inily  of  the  Mark  Kin- 
dreds, amid  the  forest-clearing  beside  the  Mirkwood  ^^ter,  where  it 
had  fixed  its  seat.  Prominent  'jn  this  picture  is  the  homestead  or 
Koof  of  the  clan,  externally  *  framed  of  the  goodliest  trees  of  the 
wildwood  .  •  .  and  clay  wattled  with  reeds;'  internally  &shioned 
church-wise,  with  a  central  nave  or  hall,  separated  by  two  rows  of 
pillars  from  its  aisles,  and  having  a  dus  at  the  frirther  end,  above  which  ^ 

hangs  the  Hall-sun,  a  holy  lamp  ever  kept  burning  by  its  appointed 
guardian,  the  fairest  maiden  of  the  house.     On  a  smnmer  evening,  I 

when  the  foremost  warriors  are  grouped  on  the  dus  round  their  I 

mighty  chief  Thiodolf,  with  his  supposed  foster-daughter,  the 
guardian  of  the  Hall-sun,  beside  him,  the  quiet  scene  is  disturbed 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  swift  runner,  bearing  a  <  ragged,  bumt^ 
and  bloody  arrow,'  the  symbol  that  summons  the  Marksmen  for 
united  defence  against  a  common  danger.  The  invaders,  described 
as  a  *  Welsh,'  or  foreign,  race  of  fierce  marauders  from  the  Southlands, 
prove  to  be  an  army  of  the  Romans,  hitherto  known  only  by  report 
as  a  formidable  foe.  The  tidings  of  its  approach  at  once  rouses  the 
watchful  and  warlike  G-oths,  and  Thiodolf,  mustering  them  to  arms, 
announces  that  on  the  morrow  he  will  march  at  their  head  to  the 
assembling-place  of  the  Kindreds. 

While  the  rest  spend  the  eve  of  departure  in  preparing  their 
battle-gear,  in  feasting,  or  sleep,  he  enters  the  forest  to  keep  a  moon* 
light  tryst  with  his  love,  *  the  Wood-sun,'  one  of  the  Valkyrie,  or 
Choosers  of  the  Slain.  An  immortal  <  daughter  of  the  Gods,'  but 
passionate  and  tender  as  a  mortal  woman,  she  had  given  her  heart  to 
his  youthful  beauty  and  hardihood,  twenty  years  before,  when  at  the 
victorious  close  of  a  single-handed  combat  with  three  champions  of 
the  Huns,  he  was  found  by  her  sinking  from  exhaustion,  and  ro^tored 
to  life  and  love.  Their  union,  of  which  the  Hall-sun's  guardian  was  the 
offspring,  yet  remained  secret.  At  this  interview  she  tells  him  of 
her  forebodings  that  the  coming  contest]  is  pregnant  with  the  doom 
of  his  death  and  her  own  desolation,  unless  he  consents  to  avert  it 
by  wearing  a  charmed  hauberk  she  has  brought  for  his  protection. 
Disdainful  of  danger,  he  strives  to  dispel  her  fears,  but  without 
avail.  His  chivalrous  scruples  to  enjoy  an  immunity  his  fellows- 
in-arms  cannot  share,  and  his  avowed  mistrust  that  the  finely- 
wrought  mail  (wherein  he  recognises  the  handiwork  of  the  man-  | 
hating  dwarfs)  carries  some  unkindly  spell,  are  quieted  by  her 
assurances  that,  though  chief  of  the  Wolfings,  he  is  not  of  their  kin, 
but  sprung  from  the  G-ods,  like  herself,  and  that  no  evil  glamour 
lurks  in  her  gift ;  and  he  agrees  reluctantly  to  accept  it. 

At  the  folk-mote  of  the  Marksmen  he  is  chosen  by  general  acclaim  i 

first  war-duke  of  the  host ;  but,  impressed  by  the  warning  of  an 
ancient  seer  who  discovers  an  ill  omen  in  the  hauberk,  he  doffs  it  | 

before  encountering  the  enemy.     Tidings  that  the  Marksmen  have 
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triumphed  in  their  first  engagement,  and  that  Thiodolf,  though  im- 
mailed,  has  escaped  without  a  wound,  is  brought  to  the  women  at 
the  Wolfingstead,  where  the  Hall-sun's  guardian,  who  inherits  her 
mother's  gift  of  partial  prescience,  has  been  impelled  to  utter  troubled 
visions  of  alternate  victory  and  disaster.  Among  the  listening 
women  is  the  disguised  Wood-sun,  who,  in  renewed  alarm  for 
Thiodolf  s  safety,  proceeds  to  recover  the  hauberk  from  the  place 
where  he  had  left  it,  and  seeks  .  another  meeting  with  him  in  the 
forest.  Bedoubling  her  fond  entreaties  that  he  will  not  court  the 
&te  which  menaces  their  love  by  refusing  to  wear  the  hauberk,  and 
spuming  by  an  indignant  protest  his  doubt  lest  care  for  his  own  life 
fiftxould  involve  unknown  peril  to  the  Wolfings,  she  exacts  his  promise 
to  consent.  In  the  ensuing  conflict  the  Marksmen,  despite  their 
stout  defence  and  skilful  tactics,  are  worsted  and  baffled,  and  the 
invaders,  taking  a  circuitous  route  through  the  forest,  reach  the 
Wolfingstead,  which  (the  women  having  fled  at  their  approach) 
they  strongly  entrench.  Thither  the  Marksmen  quickly  return  to 
attack  them,  and  the  armies  encounter  beside  the  river.  At  the 
moment  of  onset  Thiodolf  suddenly  drops  his  great  sword,  <  Throng- 
plongh,'  and  fiEdls  swooning,  though  unsmitten,  to  the  ground.  Borne 
off  the  field  by  his  comrades,  he  recovers  firom  the  swoon,  but  remains 
dazed  in  mind,  without  a  clear  sense  of  his  obligations  as  war-duke, 
or  his  habitual  eagerness  for  victory,  but  dreamily  conscious  of  his 
longing  for  the  Wood-sun,  whom  he  imagines  near  him.  The  Goths, 
bewildered  by  his  unwonted  mien,  fight  with  heavy  hearts.  When, 
rousing  himself  by  a  desperate  eflFort,  he  plunges  into  the  fray 
and  again  falls  swooning,  they  are  driven  back,  and  only  escape 
destruction  owing  to  the  indecision  of  the  Soman  captain. 

During  the  breathing-space  that  follows  this  battle  the  guardian 
of  the  Hall-sun,  who  has  fathomed  the  secret  of  her  birth,  and  the 
mysterious  curse  her  mother  has  invoked,  interposes  to  save  her 
fftther  from  dishonour  and  the  Wolfings  from  ruin.  Bringing  about 
a  last  interview  between  her  parents,  she  insists  with  afiectionate 
firankness  upon  the  alternatives  before  them,  adjuring  her  mother 
to  think  what  it  will  profit. 

That  after  the  fashion  of  Godhead  thou  hast  gotten  thee  a  thrall 
To  be  thine  and  never  another^s  whatso  in  the  world  may  befall ; 

and  bidding  her 

nughty  father  make  choice  of  death  in  life^ 
Or  life  in  death  victorious  and  the  crownM  end  of  strife. 

Bising  under  the  stress  of  this  appeal  to  her  spiritual  height,  the 
Wood-sun  confesses  the  deception  bom  of  her  love,  whereby  she  had 
sought  to  ward  off  the  stroke  of  doom,  and  laments  the  miserable 
failure  of  her  scheme : 

If  my  hand  might  have  held  for  a  moment,  yea,  even  against  his  will, 
The  life  of  my  beloved  I    But  Weird  is  the  master  still ! 


r 


\ 
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Knowine  that  the  hauberk  (which  one  of  her  sisterhood,  en- 
^amed  of  a  mortal,  had  once  obtained  by  fraud  froni  a  maligiiMit 
^warf)  would  confer  protection  upon  the  wearer  at  the  cost  of  his 
fi^rfeiting  power  as  a  leader,  she  had  bUndly  saxjrificed  all  other 
mteresis  to  the  desire  of  saving  Thiodolf's  Ufe.     But  the  helpless 
man,  whom   she  has  so  spell-bound  that  he  owns  his  wilUngness 
to  aLodon  duty  and  ambition  for  her  sole  sake,  is  not  the  hardy 
warrior  of  her  ideal.    The  sight  fills  her  with  self-reproach,  and  she 
bids  him  doff  the  hauberk.    He  obeys,  and  in  a  moment  regains  his 
true  manhood.    PuttiDg  away  as  a  shameful  dream  the  illusion  of 
an   un heroic  and  disloyal   life   which   her  glamour   had   wrought, 
but  mniom'ng  her  fond  deceit  as  venial  in  one  *of  the  God-kin, 
because  they  know  not   the   hearts   of  men,'   he  bids  her  take 
comfort  in  the  proud  memory  of  his  *  scorn  of   death,'    and  the 
eouviction  that,  though  awhile  sundered,  *  our  love  hath  no  end.' 
With  this  tender  farewell,  unshaken  by  her  *  bitter  wailing,'  he  passes 
to  the  field.    Beinspirited  by  his  presence,  the  Marksmen  rally  their 
foTceSf  5arround  the  Bomans  in  their  entrenchment,  and  carry  the 
four  gates  by  storm.     After  a  fierce  struggle  round  the  Wolfingstead, 
which  the  besieged  in  their  desperation  set  on  fire,  the  besiegers  biurst 
into  the  hall  in  time  to  quench  the  flames,  slaughter  or  capture  the 
rfarriflon,  and  rescue  their  prisoners.     Thiodolf,  meeting  the  Boman 
captain  on  the  threshold,  spurns  him  with  an  unarmed  hand,  but  re- 
ceives his  sword-stroke  in  the  heart  and  dies  at  the  climax  of  victory. 
Owing  perhaps  to  familiarity  with  them  in  the  legendary  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Judaea,  stories  of  immortal  lovers   of  mankind, 
of  rare  minds  gifted  with  prophetic  insight,  and  the  enchantments 
of  evil  spirits,  appear  the  least  unreal  of  all  forms  of  mythus.     In 
jlr.  Morris's  epic  these  elements  are  blended  so  skilfully  with  his- 
toric and  pictorial  realism  that  the  vraiaemhUmce  is  almost  perfect. 
gome  intermixture  of  ancient  and  modem  thought  was  of  course 
inevitable  in  dealing  with  moral  motives,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
keeping  of  the  Gothic  ideal  is  admirably  sustained,  and  the  features 
wherein  its  mental  type  resembled  the  Greek,  its  abiding  sense  of  the 
mastery  of  Fate,  and  bold  yet  not  irreverent  handling  of  religious 
beliefs^  are  brought  out  with  great  force.     Many  delicate  vignettes 
of  landscape,  stirring  scenes  of  action,  and  vivid  portraits  brighten 
the  sombreness  and  relieve  the  pathos  of  the  main  design.  The  prose 
is  a  pure  draught  firom  *  the  well  of  English  undefiled,'  and  its  pre- 
vailing archaism  stops  far  short  of  pedantry.     The  verse  is  simple 
and  strong,  unblemished  by  the  &ulty  accentuation  and  diffuseness 
of  diction  which  too  often  mar   one's  enjoyment  of  The  Earthly 
Paradise.    Single  lines  occur  of  striking  vigour,  such  as  that  which 
describes  the  hauberk : 

This  grey  wall  of  the  hammer  in  the  tempest  of  the  spear. 
Mle  in  its  healthiness  of  moral  tone,  imaginative  truth,  and 
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artistic  skill,  The  House  of  the  Woljmga  seems  to  me  to  mark  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Morris's  work. 

Henry  G-.  Hewlett. 


6. 

JANErS  PSYCHICAL  AUTOMATISM.^ 

Tms  is  *an  essay  in  experimental  psychology,  dealing  with  the 
lower  forms  of  human  activity';  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
few  books  of  our  day  contain  so  much  that  will  be  new,  interesting, 
and  instructive  to  the  reader  who  will  take  the  pains  to  grasp  a 
subject  which  no  clearness  in  exposition  can  render  altogether  easy. 
He  will  find  much  here  which  is  absolutely  novel,  and  much  else 
which  may  be  read  more  conveniently  and  connectedly  here  than 
elsewhere.  Methods  and  conclusions  indeed  will  be  alike  strange 
to  English  minds, — so  strange,  that  I  despair  of  presenting  them  in 
intelligible  form  within  the  limits  here  assigned.  Yet  the  book  is 
not  really  audacious  or  paradoxical.  Bather  it  consists  mainly  of  a 
very  skilful  experimental  demonstration  and  development  of  certain 
theses  which  the  work  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  Galton,  and  the  late 
Edmund  Gumey  in  England,  and  of  Charcot,  Richet,  Bemheim, 
Fer6,  Binet,  &c,  &c.,  in  France,  had  already  rendered  probable  or 
plausible  in  various  degrees.  Professor  Pierre  Janet  has  not  begun 
his  philosophical  inquiries  with  the  time-honoured  process  of  sitting 
in  his  study,  looking  at  his  inkstand,  and  distinguishing  the  Ego 
which  looks  from  the  Non-ego  which  is  looked  at.  He  has  gone 
out,  so  to  say,  into  the  highways  and  hospitals ;  and  has  analysed — 
with  the  potent  aid  of  hypnotism — ^the  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
the  disturbances  of  sensation,  motion,  memory,  of  a  most  instructive 
group  of  hysteric^d  women  and  men.  And  in  his  treatise  we  shall 
find  the  fullest  analysis  of  the  manifold  revolts  against  co-ordinating 
authority  of  some  section  of  that  multitudinous  colony  of  psychical 
entities  which  compose  our  aggregate  being;  of  the  perceptions, 
classes  of  images,  chains  of  memory,  which  may  live  apart  from  the 
central  consciousness,  and  may  gradually  form  new  personalities, 
alternating  with  the  old  personality,  or  concurrent  with  it,  or  even 
superseding  it  altogether. 

Those  critics  only  who  have  never  actually  witnessed,  actually 
comprehended  the  experiments  of  Paris,  Nancy,  Havre,  will  question 

*  VAtsUmustitme  Psychologique,  By  Pierre  Janet,  Prof  esseur  agT§g6  de  philosophie. 
PariB :  Alcan,  1889. 
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the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  psychical  analysis  of 
the  hysterical  subjects  in  which  Prance  is  so  eminently  rich.  For 
my  own  part,  I  admit  this  to  the  fall ;  yet  I  cannot  but  add  a  protest 
against  what  seems  to  me  one  serious  error  into  which  the  French 
school,  thus  experimenting,  almost  unavoidably  fall; — the  error, 
namely,  of  regarding  automatic  phenomena  as  necessarily  associated 
with  morbid  instability.  Professor  Janet  maintains  that  in  a  state 
of  perfect  psychical  health  the  centralising  power  of  the  personality 
is  strong  enough  to  unite  all  psychical  phenomena,  whencesoever 
originated,  in  one  and  the  same  perception  of  personality.  It  is 
only,  he  thinks,  when  psychical  vigour  is  impaired,  that  some  of 
those  phenomena  escape  from  that  central  conception,  and  assume 
an  independent  life  of  their  own.  Yet  surely  we  cannot  now  deny 
that  in  the  most  healthy  mind  there  are  psychical  operations  going 
on  outside  the  primaiy  consciousness,  yet  capable  of  being  subse- 
quently brought  within  the  conscious  field.  Some  recent  remark- 
able experiments  have  shown  (for  instance)  that  printed  words 
which  have  passed  before  the  retifla,  but  have  not  been  read 
by  the  conscious  mind,  may  be  capable  of  being  afterwards  visually 
presented  to  the  conscious  self,  emerging  out  of  latency  as  a  kind  of 
hallucination.  In  short,  not  only  may  our  familiar  perceptions, 
images,  memories,  &c.,  be  split  up  in  various  ways  between  alter- 
nating or  coexistent  personalities,  but  also  there  are  probably  an 
indefinite  number  of  perceptions,  images,  memories,  &c.,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  never  enter  our  normal  personalities 
at  all,  but  which  can  be  included  therein  either  by  experimental 
artifice  or  by  some  so-called  spontaneous  impulse  of  their  own. 

To  one  challenge  of  Professor  Janet's  there  happens  to  be  a 
peculiarly  apposite  reply.  He  urges  that  all  such  possibilities  of 
automatism  as- liability  to  trance  or  <  suggestion,'  automatic  writing, 
and  the  like,  indicate  some  morbid  disintegration  of  the  personality. 
<  Let  a  single  experiment,'  he  says  (p.  451), '  be  tried.  Take  a  score 
of  persons,  preferably  men,  firom  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  physically 
and  morally  sound,  and  try  to  obtain  from  them  a  well-characterised 
somnambulism '  (i.e.  especially  liability  to  suggestion)  ^  or  automatic 
writing.  If  you  obtain  these  phenomena  or  one  half  of  them  I  will 
willingly  yield  the  point,  and  will  recognise  that  somnambulism' 
(hypnotic  trance,  &c.)  'is  a  normal  thing.  But  the  experiment 
not  having  been  made,  I  still  doubt  greatly  as  to  the  result.'  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  late  Edmund  Gumey,  whose  work  Professor 
Janet  constantly  quotes  with  due  acknowledgment,  had  already 
successfully  made  an  almost  equivalent  experiment.  And  in  the 
second  place,  Mr.  Hugh  Wingfield,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  has  far  exceeded  the  number  of  successes 
which  Professor  Janet  demands.  He  has  (by  mere  gaze  and  command, 
and  without  fatigue  or  injury  to  his  subjects),  effected  suggestions  of 
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just  the  same  kind  as  Professor  Janet's,  on  over  170  young  men,  mainly 
medical  graduates  and  undergraduates,  specially  selected  as  healthy 
subjects  from  the  tolerably  wide  field  of  mental  and  bodily  sanity 
which  our  University  ofiFers.  With  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
number  tried  has  he  been  unsuccessful.  And  he  has  elicited 
automatic  writing  from  ten  healthy  men, — all  those  with  whom  he 
has  as  yet  attempted  it, — by  mere  command  in  the  waking  state. 

I  cannot  here  give  further  detail ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  psychology,  nothing  in  physiology,  to  compel 
us  to  assume  that  the  automatic  manifestations  of  the  energy  within 
us  must  necessarily  rank  as  lower  than  the  manifestations  deter- 
mined by  what  we  term  our  conscious  will.  The  question  is  a 
momentous  one ;  for  on  the  conception  which  we  come  to  form  of 
the  subconscious  mind  within  us  may  depend  the  shape  which 
science  shall  ultimately  give  to  the  old  notion  of  a  transcendental 
Self  or  Soul — ^that  pre-existent  and  perdurable  Unity  which  we  must 
not  hastily  resolve  away  into  this  faction-fight  of  improvised  person- 
alities, which  jostle  for  a  momentary  predominance  amid  the  shifting 
elements  of  man. 

Feederic  W.  H.  Myers. 


7. 
WILLIAM  GEOEGE   WARD.^ 


No  ONE  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  William  George  Ward 
can  fail  to  be  grateful  to  his  son  for  a  portrait,  living  as  only  a 
portrait  drawn  by  an  appreciative,  loving,  and  reverent  hand  can  be, 
of  a  man  much  to  be  loved  and  reverenced.  Few,  however,  can 
fidl  to  be  deeply  pained  by  his  surroundings — the  strife  of 
religious  parties,  intensified  by  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  combatants.  So  much  the  more  honour  due  to  those  who, 
like  Mr.  Ward,  emerged  from  the  conflict  heart-whole;  full  of 
love  to  God  and  man,  as  they  who  were  his  friends  can  testify,  a 
man  whose  presence  inspired  feelings  of  peace  and  unity,  even  in 
those  not  of  his  camp ;  witness  the  noble  tributes  to  his  worth,  as  a 
friend,  by  Dr.  Jowett,  Dean  Lake,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  only  to  Mr.  Ward's  acquaintance  that  this 
book  has  proved  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  prove,  interesting. 
The  able  delineation  of  the  origin  of  the  Oxford  movement  and  of  its 

»  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  Wilfrid  Ward.  London- 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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progress ;  the  graphic  representation  of  the  principal  actors,  and  of 
the  manner  of  life  at  the  time,  will,  I  think,  make  a  lasting  page  in 
the  history  of  England. 

And  Mr.  Ward  himself,  with  his  great  metaphysical  and  logical 
power,  his  utter  truthfulness,  his  stem  self-discipline,  his  geniality,  his 
fun,  his  snatches  of  song,  his  passionate  earnestness  of  religious  con- 
viction, his  tenderness  for  others  when  a  sense  of  duty  permitted,  is 
80  conspicuous  and  influential  a  figure  in  the  Oxford  group  that  he 
must  always  be  a  subject  for  respectful  study.  What  can  be  a  more 
beautiful  exemplification  of  his  tenderness— ^perhaps  at  that  time  the 
least  prominent  feature  of  his  character — than  his  letter  on  the  death 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  to  Mrs.  Clough? 

'  I  fear  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  must  account  it  the  great  calamity  of  his 
]ife  that  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  myself.  My  whole  interest  at  that 
'time  (as  now)  was  concentrated  on  questions  which  to  me  seem  the  most  important 
and  interesting  that  can  occupy  the  mind.  Nor  was  there  any  rekson  why  they 
should  not  occupy  my  mind,  considering  my  age  and  position.  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  force  them  prematurely  on  the  attention  of  a  young  man  just  coming 
up  to  college,  and  to  drive  him,  as  it  were,  peremptorily  into  a  decision  upon  them ;  to 
aim  at  ma^g  him  as  hot  a  partisan  as  I  was  myself  My  own  influence  by  itself 
might  not  have  done  much,  but  it  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  general  spirit 
of  Oxford  society  at  that  time,  and  by  the  power  which  Mr.  Newman  then  wielded 
throughout  the  University.  The  result  was  not  surprising.  I  had  been  premar 
turely  forcing  dough's  mind,  and  there  came  a  reaction.  His  intellectual  per- 
plexity for  some  time  preyed  heavily  upon  his  spirits;  it  grievously  interfered 
with  his  studies ;  and  I  take  for  granted  it  must  have  very  seriously  disturbed  his 
religious  practices  and  habits.  I  cannot,  to  this  day,  think  of  aU  this  without  a 
bitter  pang  of  self-reproach.  .  .  .  But  I  am  most  glad  of  any  opportunity  for  show- 
ing the  deep  affection  which  I  retained  for  your  husband  while  he  lived,  and  with 
which  I  now  cherish  his  memory.' 

How  Mr.  Ward,  being  what  he  was,  and  beginning  as  he  did,  should 
have  ended  as  he  did,  will  be  matter  of  speculation  to  many.  How 
a  man  with  such  justifiable  confidence  in  his  own  intellectual  power 
and  professing,  moreover,  to  trust  so  largely  in  the  Shechinah  of 
his  individual  conscience — *  that  image  of  God  in  the  soul,  that  wit- 
ness to  God  and  to  the  law  of  God  in  man ' — should  have  been  the 
servant  of  so  many  successive  masters,  and  at  last,  wearied  out, 
should  have  submitted  himself  unreservedly  to  the  one  whom  he  had 
learnt  to  regard  as  Infallible,  has  the  puzzle  of  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. How,  delighting  as  he  did,  with  exceeding  delight,  in 
dramatic  literature  and  performances,  a  man  of  so  much  geniality 
and  so  humorous  should  have  resolutely  closed  his  eyes  to  the  ever- 
changing  drama  of  life  throughout  the  centuries,  is  not  easy  to 
understand ;  yet  perhaps  therein  partly  lay  the  explanation  of  his 
life.  Man,  the  whole  man,  with  aU  his  powers,  must  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  life,  if  he  would  avoid  error  and  attain  his  highest. 

But  to  whatever  conclusion  men  of  different  minds  and  of  different 
shades  of  opinion  and  faith  may  come  as  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Ward, 
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there  is  one  lesson  which,  not  only  by  his  life  but  by  the  history  of 
the  movement  itself,  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  heart  of  the  English 
Church — the  difficulty  of  some  of  her  Articles,  their  possible  snare  to 
the  conscience,  as  being  little  in  accord  with  her  Liturgy.  Mr.  Ward 
at  twenty-nine  denounced  the  framers  of  the  Articles  as  *  perjurers ; ' 
at  sixty  his  view  was  that  they  were  *  mistaken  men.'  *  Bless  me  !  * 
he  would  add,  ^  I  believe  that  all  good  Anglicans,  and  all  good  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations,  mvst  be  saved.'  But  I  think  Mr.  Ward 
would  still  have  said  in  later  years,  as  he  said  in  his  youth,  that  the 
majority  of  the  English  clergy  now-a-days  do  subscribe  in  a  ^  non- 
natural  sense.'  The  question  is  not  unfirequently  asked  why,  in  this 
time  of  comparative  quiet  within  her  borders,  does  the  English 
Church  not  bethink  herself  of  this,  and  remember  that  the  plea  for 
her  existence  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  its 
justification,  consists  in  her  stand  on  the  *  immutable  word  of  God ' 
as  her  sole  rule  of  £Edth ;  that  word  which  she  believes  comes  to  her 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles,  like  Himself  ^  the 
same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever ; '  that  word  which,  with  divine 
infinitude  of  power,  speaks  to  every  individual  man,  to  every  age,  in 
whatever  stage  of  growth,  under  whatever  changing  circumstances 
of  life.  And  why  she  does  not  then  courageously  say,  ^  In  the  very 
words  of  my  Lord  and  His  apostles  shall  my  creed  be  given;  and  none 
but  this  yoke,  easy  if  rightly  understood,  shall  be  imposed  upon  my 
children  ?  No  vain  attempt,  by  whomsoever  or  whenever  made,  of 
the  finite  to  define  the  Infinite,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions 
of  eternal  truth,  shall  henceforward  be  allowed  by  me  as  a  divine 
rule  of  futh,  an  error  to  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  Bomish 
"  doctrine  of  development,"  which  I  deprecate  lest  it  should  entice  me 
to  that  <  other  Grospel '  against  which  mankind  is  warned.'  On  the 
other  hand,  indeed,  there  is  a  counter-view  that,  even  though  *  sub- 
scription in  a  general  sense '  might  be  abolished,  the  fulness  of 
time  must  come,  and  the  great  leader,  or  the  great  leaders,  must 
arise,  before  the  articles  of  belief  themselves  can  be  rendered 
simpler,  freer,  and  clearer. 

Nor  can  we  disregard  the  chance  confronting  us  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, as  it  seems,  of  the  severance  of  Church  and  State,  not  unfre- 
quently  glanced  at  in  this  volume.  Against  disestablishment  Mr. 
Ward  used  to  cry  aloud  after  this  fashion :  ^  Has  our  Christian 
England  fallen  so  low  that  she  must  regard  herself  <<  as  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself"  ?  Has  she  forgotten  her  claim  to  the  divine 
privilege,  the  highest  possible  gift  to  man,  that  of  being  a  member  of 
that  great  ecdeaiay  the  collective  Christian  Church  ?  '  Dean  Stanley's 
dictum  pleased  him :  ^  Disestablishment  would  mean  a  terrible  relapse 
into  narrowing  bigotries.' 

But  it  would  need  more  than  a  mere  book-notice  to  consider  the 
deep  questions  mooted  in  these  pages.    The  two  most  interestiug 
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chapters  are  <The  Consequences  of  the  Ideal  Church'  with  their 
weighty  extracts  from  Archbishop  Tait,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Maurice,' and  *  The  Condemnation  of  Mr.  Ward.*  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's 
least  good  chapter  is  that  on  ^  Modem  Beligious  Thought,'  and  from 
some  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  him,  most  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  Oxford  movement  will  express,  I  imagine,  unqualified 
dissent.  Moreover  he  entirely  passes  over  the  moderating  influence 
which  the  Church  of  England  of  this  day  has  exercised  here  on 
Roman  Catholicism.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  is  strongest  when  discussing 
the  relations  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  father.  Mr.  Ward  used  to 
tell  a  dream  that  he  had  long  after  his  ^  separation  from  Newman.' 
*  I  was  at  a  dinner  party,  and  sat  next  to  a  veiled  lady ;  her  talk  was 
full  of  tact,  fascinating,  subtle,  and  pathetic.  I  said  to  her,  at  the 
close  of  dinner,  "  I  never  knew  anyone  talk  like  you,  except — yes — 
one — John  Henry  Newman."  Said  the  veiled  lady,  withdrawing  her 
veil,  "  I  am  John  Henry  Newman." '  That  was  always  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Ward  to  the  Cardinal.  He  was  dominated  by  a  fascination 
and  a  mystery.  A  striking  passage  describes  Mr.  Ward's  final  pro- 
gress from  Amoldism  to  Newmanism. 

*  The  change  which  seemed  so  fundamental  was  really  logical,  and 
was  the  carrying  out  of  principles  rather  than  the  change  of  principles. 
His  earnest  and  constant  cry  was,  in  spiritual  matters,  ^  Give  me  a 
guide!'  ^A  deep  cry,'  he  writes,  Ms  heard  from  human  nature. 
"  Teach  us  the  truth,  for  we  cannot  find  it  ourselves ;  yet  we  need  it 
more  than  aught  else  on  earth." '  Again  and  again  he  quoted  Carlyle's 
saying,  ^  True  guidance,  in  return  for  loving  obedience,  did  he  but 
know  it,  is  man's  prime  need.'  The  great  note  which  attracted  him 
towards  a  religious  teacher  was  personal  sanctity.  'The  moral 
faculty,'  he  wrote,  ^  is  not  left  to  its  own  unaided  powers ;  for  one  of 
the  very  earliest  lessons  it  teaches  us  is  the  perception  of  superior 
goodness ;  and  the  duty  of  reposing  an  ardent  and  loving  trust  in  the 
dictates  of  that  goodness.'  And  again,  <  Holy  men  are  the  great 
fountains  from  which  moral  and  religious  truth  flows  to  the  world. 
If  a  revelation  be  given,  they  are  the  authorised  interpreters ;  if 
there  be  a  living  authoritative  tribunal,  then  spiritual  experience 
furnishes  materials  for  the  decrees  of  that  tribunal ;  if  no  special 
revelation,  on  them  must  the  task  be  imposed  of  collecting  and  dis- 
criminating the  various  scattered  traditions  which  are  afloat  in  the 
current  of  human  speculation  ?  On  these  principles  an  ethical  system 
or  a  spiritual  authority  which,  as  such,  seemed  higher  and  more 
thorough  than  Arnold's,  had  a  jprvma  facie  claim  on  his  allegiance ; 
and  such  a  system  he  eventually  found  in  Mr.  Newman's  teaching.' 
In  every  way  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  book  is  memorable,  and  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  contents  delights  the  heart  of  the  analytical  reader ; 
but  where  is  the  index  ? 

Hallam  T£imYSON. 
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THE  APPEAL  AGAINST 
FEMALE  SUFFRAGE:    A  REJOINDER. 

The  appeal  against  female  suffrage  has  fulfilled  its  object.  It  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question  is  not  ripe  for  practical 
decision.  Its  signatories  expected  that  it  would  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  discussion,  and  hoped  that  that  discussion  might  be  on 
broader  lines  than  heretofore.  The  appeal  itself  put  forth  a  body  of 
doctrine,  a  conception  of  society  and  of  the  relations  of  its  various 
parts,  a  view  of  woman's  work  in  the  community,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  effect  which  female  sufirage  was  likely  to  have  on  these  large 
fields.  It  was  natural  to  look  for  a  corresponding  exposition  of  prin* 
ciples  from  the  other  side.  But  the  three  answers  which  have 
appeared  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  shirking  any  consideration  of 
principles,  for  attempts  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  question 
itself,  for  a  restriction  of  the  discussion  to  points  of  present  expediency, 
and  finally  for  a  somewhat  unworthy  irritation  against  the  presump- 
tion of  a  handful  of  women  who  have  dared  to  be  false  to  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  their  sex. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  will  have  learnt  by  this  time  that  the  hundred  and 
four,  to  whom  she  refers  with  a  persistence  which  suggests  that  she 
had  in  her  mind  a  parallel  between  their  attack  and  *  the  charge  of 
the  five  hundred,'  have  grown  into  many  hundreds.  As  regards  their 
personal  insignificance  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  anything.  It 
was  the  very  consciousness  of  our  obscurity  that  moved  us  at  last  to 
speak.  Everyone  has  known  for  a  long  while  that  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  and  a  large  number  of  other  women  eminent  in 
various  ways,  were  in  favour  of  female  sufirage.  We  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  there  were  still  some  women  who  were  not  convinced  that  such 
a  measure  was  desirable.  We  were  not  concerned  to  take  a  plSbiadte 
or  marshal  our  forces  in  imposing  array.  It  is  surely  hard  that  we 
should  be  twitted  with  our  insignificance.  It  is  natural  that  all 
movements  should  be  headed  by  superior  persons,  and  we  never 
thought  of  challenging  the  claims  to  distinction  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  female  suffrage.  We  only  wished  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  are  some  women,  obscure  enough  it  may  be,  who  are  still 
unconvinced  by  the  rain  of  pamphlets  and  the  storm  of  platform 
harangues.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  persuade  the  rank  and 
file.   If  a  hundred  and  four  signatures  collected  privately  in  ten  days 
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by  a  small  body  without  any  organisation  are  not  enough  to  prevent  a 
movement,  neither  are  *  upwards  of  two  thousand/  collected  by  public 
canvas  in  a  month  by  a  party  which  has  been  organised  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  enough  to  ensure  it  success. 

It  was  just  because  we  were  obscure,  because  many  of  us  had  not 
appeared  on  platforms,  or  taken  part  in  agitations,  or  even  taught  in 
girls'  schools,  that  we  ventured  to  think  we  might  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  body  of  women.  But  we  observe  that  there  is  a 
touching  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  three  who  have  answered 
us,  in  defining  the  women  who  have  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
their  sex.  *  The  woman's  question  *  is  apparently  organised,  and 
none  but  the  accredited  leaders  may  speak. 

It  is  no  doubt  crushing  to  be  told  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  that  with  one 
honourable  exception,  the  names  of  those  amongst  the  hundred  and 
four  *  who  moved  purse,  tongue,  or  pen  in  support  of  the  changes  in 
the  position  of  women '  over  which  they  rejoice  can  easily  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  that  even  their  help  was  not  very 
striking.  Mrs.  Dilke  is  less  generous,  for  she  says  that,  always  with 
the  same  honourable  exception,  the  list  does  not  contain  the  names 
of  the  women  who  have  given  time,  energy,  and  money  to  carry 
these  reforms.  The  writer  of  the  reply  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
has  an  even  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  hundred  and 
four  ladies,  for  she  tells  us  that  they  *  have  but  fed  on  the  roses  and 
lain  in  the  lilies  of  life.'  It  would  lead  into  too  much  personal  matter 
to  attempt  to  meet  these  charges  in  any  detail.  We  would  only 
like  to  urge  that  the  management  of  a  large  property  must 
surely  be  a  greater  training  in  judgment  and  knowledge  of  afiaira 
than  the  struggles  for  existence  of  a  solitary  woman,  or  the  devotion 
to  one  special  object  of  a  philanthropic  worker.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  charitable  to  suppose  that  many  who  are  not  known  to  fame  have 
yet  worked  in  some  quiet  and  obscure  manner  for  the  advancement 
of  female  education  and  the  good  of  women.  Mrs.  Dilke  speaks  of 
the  service  done  to  society  by  a  woman  who  risks  her  life  in  bringing 
a  child  into  the  world.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  society 
does  not  seem  at  all  sure,  at  present,  that  this  is  a  service.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Dilke  seems  to  forget  that  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  what  undoubtedly  is  a  service  to  society — training  the 
children  whom  they  have  brought  into  the  world  to  be  good  citizens — 
are  on  that  very  account  rendered  unable  to  take  a  public  part  in 
advocating  causes  to  which  they  may  lend  an  earnest,  and  even  in- 
telligent, support  in  their  own  humble  sphere. 

But  it  was  never  the  object  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  either  because  of  their  number  or  their  individual  impor- 
tance. They  wished  to  give  utterance  to  certain  opinions,  which  they 
hoped  would  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits.  They  wished  that  those 
who  object  to  the  cause  that  has  long  been  so  loudly  and  eloquently 
advocated  by  their  more  outspoken  sisters,  should  speak  out  once  for 
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all,  and  let  it  be  known  that  not  all  women — not  even,  in  all  hnmility 
be  it  said,  all  thinking  women — are  in  favour  of  female  suffrage. 

To  deny  the  weight  of  the  names  arrayed  against  us  would  be  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  great  services 
of  their  owners  to  women  and  to  society  at  large.     In  many  ways, 
too,  the  agitation  in  favour  of  female  suflFrage  has  no  doubt  helped 
to  bring  forward  the  just  claims  of  women.     Indeed,  some  amongst 
the  agitators  have  owned  t*o  me  that  they  would  prefer,  if  possible, 
to  see  the  agitation  indefinitely  continued,  since  they  feel  that  it  has 
been  more  fruitful  of  good  than  the  suffrage  itself  can  possibly  be.  The 
advocates  of  female  suffrage  have  desired  to  make  women  worthy  of  the 
vote,  and  this  has  led  to  their  devoted  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
female  education.  In  many  minds,  therefore,  female  suffrage  and  female 
education  have  become  almost  sjmonymous ;  but  the  connection  is  not 
necessary,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  more  healthful  stimulus  to  women's 
education  might  be  given  by  a  larger  conception  of  their  duties  to  so- 
ciety and  to  the  State  than  is  involved  in  giving  them  the  franchise. 
The  advocates  of  female  suffrage  seem  to  labour  under  two  de- 
lusions :  first,  that  the  vote  is  a  good  in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that 
change  is  necessarily  progress,  and  must  be  welcomed,  at  any  price, 
by  all  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  hopelessly  behind.     Mrs.  Dilke, 
indeed,  acknowledges  that  the  vote  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only 
a  means  to  an  end.     But  she  does  not  say  to  what  end ;  she  only 
says  that,  without  a  vote,  we  *  risk  the  loss  of  all  those  improvements 
in  the  position  of  our  sex '  which  have  been  obtained.     Such  a  state- 
ment implies  a  hostility  between  the  sexes  from  which  society  seems 
to  be  happily  free ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  day  will 
•ever  come  when  men  will  take  away  from  women  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  good  both  for  them  and  for  the  whole  community. 
There  is  surely  no  need  to  feel  that  we  have  won  a  position  from  an 
active  foe,  which  we  must  maintain  at  the  risk  of  our  lives. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  selfish  and  heartless  of  those  who  have  all 
that  they  can  desire,  to  deny  the  vote  to  their  struggling  sisters. 
We  are  not  told  what  good  the  vote  would  do  to  these  struggling 
sisters.  It  cannot  make  it  easier  for  them  to  earn  their  livelihood. 
Those  who  believe  (as,  apparently,  Mrs.  Dilke  does)  that  the  world 
can  be  reformed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  may  wish  that  women  should 
have  a  hand  in  framing  these  Acts.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be, 
unless  with  the  vote  went  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Mrs. 
Dilke  says  that  women  have  had  to  '  complain  in  the  past  more  of 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  men  in  regard  to  labour-legislation 
than  of  their  unfairness  or  injustice.'  Does  she  hope  that  men  and 
women  combined  will  be  free  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or  does 
she  believe  that  men  have  not  suffered  equally  with  women  from  past 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  labour-legislation  ?  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  day  there  is  an  earnest  desire  amongst  all  classes  to  improve 
the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  all.  The  diflSculty  is 
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to  discover  the  means.  Women  will  never  want  for  advocates  to  cany 
out  reforms  that  can  be  shown  to  be  beneficial  to  the  commimity. 
But  it  is  just  those  very  questions  of  social  reform  on  which  women 
are  most  likely  to  feel  strongly,  that  most  call  for  slow  and  cautious 
procedure  and  a  large  knowledge  of  life — a  knowledge  which  the 
solitary  struggling  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  possess. 

We  are  told  that  the  possession  of  the  vote  will  raise  a  woman  to 
a  higher  sense  of  her  responsibilities.  Has  she  risen  to  a  sense  of 
her  existing  responsibilities  ?  Mrs.  Fawcett  quotes  a  lady  who  feels 
it  a  hardship  that,  though  she  toils  early  and  late  to  pay  a  rent  and 
taxes  of  1 30Z.,  she  may  vote  for  parish  guardians  of  whom  she  knows 
nothing,  but  not  for  a  member  of  parliament  of  whose  opinion  she 
can  judge.  Why  does  she  know  nothing  of  parish  graardians? 
Surely  if  she  is  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society  her  business  should 
be  to  know  something  of  the  affairs  of  the  place  in  which  she  lives, 
and  to  care  for  the  integrity  of  those  who  administer  them. 

Again,  Mrs.  DiLce  says  that  when  the  law  allowed  women  to 
become  guardians  of  the  poor  and  members  of  school  boards,  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  securing  suitable  candidates.  I  can  only 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  but  certainly  the  large  majority  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  without  female 
members,  desirable  though  their  presence  would  be ;  and  the  same 
remark  would  almost  apply  to  the  school  boards  as  well.  I  know 
also  of  provincial  towns  where  there  is  difficulty  in  starting  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  because  suitable  women  cannot 
be  found  to  take  it  up.  The  working  women,  so  far,  have  failed, 
except  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  organise  trades-unions  for  them- 
selves, or  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  co-operation.  All  this  shows 
that  women,  as  a  mass,  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  spheres  of  work 
open  to  them,  whilst  the  cry  is  raised  in  their  behalf  that  still  new 
spheres  should  be  opened.  But  we  shall  be  told :  Give  them  the  vote 
and  it  will  remedy  all  this ;  and  no  doubt  we  are  very  stupid  when  we 
fail  to  see  how  the  vote  will  bring  about  this  great  improvement. . 

The  vote  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  magical  power.  Mrs.  Dilke 
even  knows  why  it  was  originally  given,  and  whenshe  says  that  the 
vote  *  was  certainly  originally  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  opinions 
of  the  quiet  orderly  citizen,  instead  of  leaving  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  strong  and  warlike,'  she  has  solved  a  problem  which  has  long 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  constitutional  historian.  The  attitude  of 
many  of  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage  seems  to  suppose  an  ideal 
woman,  working  side  by  side  with  an  ideal  man  in  an  ideal  system  of 
politics.  But  we  have  to  do  with  realities ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  practical  question  is  how  to  do  it.  It  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  giving  women  the  vote  will  enable  them  to  do 
better  in  the  future  the  work  which  they  have  neglected  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  vote ;  it  is  merely  a  necessary  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government.     The  act  of  voting  is  not,  as  some 
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would  wish  to  make  it,  the  chief  way  in  which  the  individual  can 
share  in  the  work  of  the  State  for  the  good  of  all.  The  question  is  not 
whether  women  are  not  as  qualified  to  vote  as  men.  We  are  very  tired 
of  the  rich  and  cultivated  lady  who  may  not  vote  whilst  her  coach- 
man may.  If  the  vote  was  the  privilege  of  the  wise  and  the  educated, 
many  women  might  justly  claim  it.  But  it  is  the  propelling  power  of  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government  which  has  always  belonged  to  one 
sex.  Mrs.  Fawcett  quotes  a  Liberal  who  has  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  *  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women '  since  the  last  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  This  gentleman  did  not  wish  to  give  women  the 
suffrage  when  the  principle  of  legislation  was  ^  the  assumption  that 
a  vote  implied  a  trust  to  be  exercised  by  the  better-educated  and 
more  substantial  class  for  the  good  of  all.'  But  now  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  a  vote  is  no  longer  that  of  a  trust,  he  sees  no  reason  to 
deprive  women  of  it.  The  importance  of  the  vote  has  diminie&ed,  there- 
fore women  may  have  it ;  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  thankfully  accepts  the  con- 
cession. We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have 
supported  consistently  the  cause  of  female  suffrage ;  but  they  seem,  as 
a  rule,  to  have  done  so  rather  from  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  point 
of  view,  whilst  many  others  have  given  pledges  to  support  the  cause 
with  a  Ught  heart,  in  order  to  gain  individual  voters,  because  they 
either  considered  the  matter  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  or 
had  not  taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  think  it  out  in  all  its  bearings. 
I  come  to  my  second  point :  that  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage 
seem  to  consider  that  change  is  necessarily  progress.  Mrs.  Dilke 
tells  us  that  *  men  are  going  forward  so  fast  that  the  rift  between 
the  sexes  will  become  wider  if  women  are  to  continue  working  on. 
the  old  lines  and  never  take  a  step  in  advance.'  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  what  the  ^  rift  between  the  sexes '  is,  and  that  I  do  not 
see  why  the  only  way  in  which  women  can  advance  should  be  along^ 
the  road  to  female  suffrage.  The  existing  social  fabric  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  family  is  the  unit,  and  not  the  individual. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  attack  upon  the  existing  social  fabric 
must  imply  an  attack  upon  the  family.  Mrs.  Fawcett  indeed  stops  short 
at  giving  the  vote  to  married  women.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  passed  depriving  persons,  otherwise  duly 
qualified,  of  a  vote  because  they  happen  to  be  married.  If  this  is 
not  done  it  will  be  easy  for  many  married  women  to  qualify  them- 
selves. In  such  cases  Mrs.  Fawcett  says  the  effect  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  would  be  to  give  two  votes  to  the  husband, 
because  *  wives  are  bound  by  law  to  obey  their  husbands.'  How  the 
law  would  be  able  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  wife  in  such  a  point 
I  am  unable  to  say.  But  Mrs.  Fawcett  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  legal 
position  of  a  married  woman  has  changed  considerably  in  the  direc- 
tion of  independence,  and  to  imply  that  a  further  change  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  social  and  legal  status  is  probable ;  she  refrains  from 
saying  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable.  In  this  case  marriage  will  become 
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a  contract  instead  of  being — as  in  theory  at  least  it  is  at  present — ^a 
onion ;  and  the  character  of  the  family  will  be  entirely  changed. 

However,  for  the  present  we  are  to  pause  before  so  complete  a 
change ;  the  nation,  Mrs.  Dilke  believes,  *  would  like  to  make  an  ex- 
periment in  woman  suflFrage,'  before  going  further.  The  worst  of 
such  a  course  is  that  this  could  not  be  a  real  experiment,  for  once 
made  it  could  not  be  unmade.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther  we  are  to  have  a  new  sex  created — ^the  sex  of 
unmarried  women.  They  are  to  play  the  active  part  in  life,  they 
are  to  do  the  real  work ;  those  who  consent  to  give  up  a  great 
opportunity  and  marry  must  content  themselves  with  an  obscure 
life  of  domestic  drudgery  and  servile  obedience,  which  will  not  allow 
them  even  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own.  The 
others — the  unnmarried  and  those  who  have  passed  into  the  free  estate 
of  widowhood — ^will  do  the  real  work  for  their  sex  and  for  society  at  large, 
until  further  changes  shall  free  even  married  women  from  their  yoke. 

These  are  great  and  serious  changes  ;  will  they  bring  progress  ? 
Their  advocates  should  convert  us  by  showing  us  the  corresponding 
gain  to  the  community,  for  surely  all  thinking  persons  need  con- 
vincing reasons  before  they  tamper  with  the  framework  of  society. 

The  present  organisation  of  society  offers  an  abundant  field  for 
the  energies  of  women.  The  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest,  and  the 
reapers  are  few.  The  pursuit  of  female  suffrage  as  the  first  aim  offers 
«  wrong  ideal  to  women ;  the  desire  to  play  an  active  part  in  politics 
'makes  them  neglect  their  own  work.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  women 
in  the  last  few  years  have  formed  political  organisations  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  influencing  public  opinion ;  but  many  of  them  regard  such 
^organisations  as  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  justified  by  a  period  of 
exceptional  difficulty.  I  am  not  concerned  with  defending  the  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  such  societies  ;  but  it  is  no  discredit  to  those  who 
have  joined  them  if  they  frankly  admit  that  their  experience  of  the 
results  of  their  activity  does  not  make  them  wish  to  extend  it  univer- 
sally. There  is  much  to  be  said  for  women  discussing  amongst  them- 
selves political  and  social  questions,  investigating  points  concerned 
with  the  labour  and  education  of  women,  and  suggesting  grievances 
to  be  remedied.  Their  formulated  opinion  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
respectful  attention.  But  the  more  women  stand  apart  from  the 
■  machinery  of  party  organisation,  the  more  weighty  and  influential  will 
iJbe  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 

Mrs.  Dilke  speaks  of  the  personal  charms  of  the  women  who  ask 
for  help  and  protection  having  *  more  to  do  with  securing  their  atten- 
tion and  devotion  than  such  an  abstract  consideration  as  justice.*  In 
so  saying  she  lightly  touches  on  a  serious  danger.  Are  considerations 
of  sex  to  enter  into  politics  ?  Is  it  wise  to  try  and  influence  an 
audience  of  rough  men  by  a  soft  voice  or  a  charming  manner  ?  Can 
this  be  otherwise  than  demoralising  both  for  speaker  and  listeners  ? 
'^o  the  right-thinking  person  the  idea  that  the  sex  of  the  speaker  will 
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have  more  influence  than  the  aigoments  used  mast  be  repulsive. 
The  more  women  take  an  active  part  in  politics  the  more  considera- 
tions of  sex  will  be  used  as  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  political 
influence.  We  may  try  to  change  society,  we  cannot  change  nature : 
sex  will  remain.  The  advocates  of  female  suffrage,  indeed,  speak  of 
women  as  a  class,  and  as  such  demand  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  We  answer  that  they  are  not  a  class  but  a 
sex,  and  that  our  representative  system  knows  nothing  of  classes  as 
such.  We  urge  that  women  should  be  content  to  continue  working 
side  by  side  with  men,  possessing  their  own  duties  and  their  own 
opportunities^  We  think  that  the  questionable  advantage  of  a  direct 
representation  of  such  interests  as  women  may  be  supposed  to  have 
made  peculiarly  their  own,  would  be  dearly  bought  by  an  experiment 
which  would  shake  the  very  basis  of  human  society. 

The  present  need  is  that  women  should  do  their  own  work  better. 
For  the  married  and  the  mothers  the  path  is  comparatively  plain,  but 
no  one  could  say  that  they  have  yet  risen  to  a  full  sense  of  their 
responsibiUties  in  training  useful  members  of  the  community.  For 
those  who,  from  circumstances  or  choice,  are  compelled  to  carry  on 
their  struggle  alone  the  opportunities  of  doing  useful  work  are  unlimi- 
ted. I  am  not  speaking  now  of  paid  work ;  there  the  question  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  not  solve  it.  But 
the  community  can  never  have  too  large  a  number  of  devoted  and 
unselfish  workers  in  every  line.  The  women  who  show  their  capacity 
for  such  work  never  fail  to  get  it.  But  women  need  to  train  their  prac- 
tical abilities,  and  to  -  show  their  capacity.  We  want  more  women 
guardians,  more  women  on  school  boards,  more  women  who  will  inves- 
tigate the  existing  conditions  of  society.  What  the  future  may  need 
we  cannot  say,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  time  may  not 
come  when  in  an  ideal  political  system  the  ideal  woman  may  work 
side  by  side  with  the  ideal  man. 

We  are  glad  that  our  adversaries  value  as  highly  as  we  do  the 
true  womanliness  of  women,  and  hope  that  they  will  believe  that 
we  value  as  much  as  they  do  the  true  progress  of  women.  They  are 
surprised  that  we  should  think  the  question  has  not  been  sufficiently 
discussed,  but  they  must  remember  that  it  is  they  who  for  many 
years  have  been  calling  upon  people,  on  platforms,  in  newspapers,  in 
magazines,  to  accept  their  view  of  the  question,  and  help  them  to 
redress  their  fancied  wrongs.  Their  arguments  have  been  mainly 
concerned  with  the  injustice  of  their  present  position.  They  have 
not  made  clear  that  the  change  they  advocate  would  be  beneficial 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  community  at  large.  Some  of  them 
affirm  that  it  would  make  very  little  difference.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  make  this  difference  amongst  others,  that  many  eager,  active- 
minded  women  would  be  turned  aside  from  the  work  which  they  alone 
can  do,  to  do  work  which  men  could  do  just  as  well.    Women  at 
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[The  following  signatures  are  a  first  instalment  of  the  response  to 
the  Protest  against  Female  Suffrage  which  appeared  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Review,] 


A    WOMEN'S  PROTEST  AGAINST  FEMALE 

SUFFRAGE. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  protest  strongly  against  the  pro- 
posed Extension  of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  to 
Women,  which  they  believe  would  be  a  measure  distasteful  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  the  country — ^unneces- 
sary— and  mischievous  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 
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Tyrwhitt  Boad,  St.  John's,  S.E. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Beoe,  Barton  House,  97 

Albion  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Mrs.  Whinpield  Hora,  16  The  Terrace, 

Camberwell,  S.E. 
Mrs.  Feans  Bbtak,  69  Prince's  Gate 

South  Kensington 
Mrs.  Manitbbll,  Thorpe  Malsor  Hall 

Kettering 
Mrs.  Lilt  Smith,  8  Lawn  Road,  Ha- 

verstock  Hill,  N.W. 
Mrs.  E.  R  Ttlob,  The  Museum  House, 

Oxford 
Miss  JoHiTB,  66  Margaret  St.,  Cayendish 

Square 
CATHEBnrx  Mabt  Phillikobb,   The 

Coppice,  Henley-on-Thames 
Mrs.  Blake,  Bridge  House,  South  Pe- 

therton 
Miss  Blaeb,  Bridge  House,  South  Pe- 

tberton 
Sabah  Richabdbon,  Sealand  Cottage, 

Chester 
M.  E.  CoLLiEB,  The  Vicarage,  Andover 
Mrs.  Sabah  Mackib,  Ravelston,  Kel- 

Yinside,  Glasgow 
Jessie    L.    Abebobokbie,    Ravelston, 

Kelyinside,  Glasgow 
Mrs.  Jaxbb  Dixok,  Tylecote,  Sheffield 
Mrs.  Colbt,  Litton  Cheney  Rectory, 

Dorchester 
* JoAW  Mabt  Fbt,  1  Palace  Houses, 

Bayswater,  W. 
Mabiabblla    Fbt,   1  Palace  Houses, 

Bayswater.  W. 


Mrs.   Tehplb    Gabbett,     Beaumaris 

House,  Streatham,  S.W. 
Mrs.  H.  Wateblow,  Broadwater  Bury, 

Tunbridge  Wells 
J.  S.  Oppsbtheijc,  2  Kildaie  Gardens, 

Bayswater,  W, 
Mrs.  H.  BEHBHirD,  26  Norfolk  Crescent^ 

W. 
Hon.   Lady  H.  GobdoiTi  34  Lennox 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Mrs.   Fbane    Powkall,    42    Onslow 

Square,  S.W. 
Miss  Aba  Sowebbt,  Thatcham,  Berks. 
Miss    Lizzie    Gabebben,   The   High 

School,  Norwich 
Miss  C.  J.  MAODOiTALBy  3  Athole  Placet 

Perth,  N.B. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Neville,  Addlestone,  Sur- 
rey 
Mrs.  C.  J.?Mathbw,  19  Westboume 

Park,  W. 
Mrs.    Emilt     Mabion    Blathwatt, 

BatheastoD,  Bath 
Miss  Mabgabet  Rose,  NorclifTe,  Bab- 

bacombe,  Torquay 
Miss  Ophelia  Pole,  2  Gloucester  Road, 

South  Kensington 
Miss  Habbibt  Rose,  36  Yictoria  Road, 

Kensington 
Miss  Beatbioe  Rose,  NorclifiTe,  Babba- 

combe,  Torquay 
Miss  Abke  Sophia  Blathwatt,  Wey- 

bridge,  Surrey 
Mrs.  Flobbnoe  Wild,  12  Tudor  Road, 

Upper  Norwood 
M^s.  F.  E.  Phillips,  7  Belvedere  Road, 

Norwood 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Cabell,  Helmore,  Syden- 
ham 
Miss  Cathebine  Stiblikg,  Elmwood 
Miss  Emilt  H.  Macleod,  Elmwood 
Mrs.  Alfbed  HieGDrsoN,  Roe  Lane, 

Southport 
Mrs.   Edwabd   Sidgwice,   Gloucester 

Square,  W. 
Mrs.  Maggie  E.  Manbon,  66  Romola 

Road,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Mrs.  Edwin  WhttpielDj  350  Coventry 

Road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham 
Mrs.  Hates,  Chester  House,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Potts,  The  Berkerley  Hospital, 

Worcester 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shields,  Bayswater 
Mrs.  Fbank  Dtsow,  Liverpool  College, 

Liverpool 
Mrs.   Lelakd  Noel,   84    Elm   Park 

Gardens,  S.W. 


The  prefixes  are  neoessarily  omitted  wherever  not  supplied  by  the  signatories. 
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Mm.  Edith  Ehbbtia  DAiiBBirT,  Wink- 
field  Vicarage,  Windaor 

Mrs.  A.  Maxbitdib,  Woodstock  Rectory 

Miss  D.  Majekbie,  Woodstock 

Miai  £.  St.  John  Mildicat,  London 

Mifls  E.  WiLKiKsoN,  Durham 

Miss  M  WiLEivsoir,  Durham 

Miss  B.  Hakybt,  Woodstock 

Miss  J.  M.  HBABir,  Wootton 

Miss  A.  G.  Hbarn,  Wootton 

Miss  Smith,  Begbrooke 

Miss  Bbeitda  Smith,  Begbrooke 

Miss  N.  FoBTEscuE,  East  Allington 

Miss  M.  Taunton,  Freeland 

Mm.  Alford,  11  Luke's  Vicarage,  Nut- 
ford  Place,  W. 

Mrs.  Max  Waeohtvb,  The  Terrace 
House,  Richmond,  Surrey 

Mrs.  R.  HiPKurs,  84  Whaley's  Road, 
Birmingham 

Miss  B.  HiPKiNB,  34  Whaley's  Road, 
Birmingham 

Miss  W.  Mabdans,  34  Whaley's  Road, 
Birmingham 

Mrs.  WaltebLtnnb,  Inwood,  Weston- 
super-Mare 

Mrs.  HoLCOMBE  Inolebx,  The  Meads, 
Eastbourne 

Miss  RueGE-PBiCE,  EnnismoreGardens, 

Miss  Alice  Rugge-Pbice,  Ennismore 
Gardens,  S.W. 

Miss  Mart  H.  Hichens,  Beech  Grove, 
Sunninghill 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hichens,  Beech  Groye, 
Sunninghill 

Miss  Edith  E.  Btbn,  Worthing 

Miss  Ellen  Mabt  Donne,  Chichester 

Miss  Edith  A.  Hichens,  Beech  Grove, 
Sunninghill 

Mrs.  DuNviLLEjBeechcroft,  Leamington 

Mrs.  Gatlbt,  Beechcroft,  Leamington 

Mrs.  H.  Walkbb,  Beechcroft,  Leaming- 
ton 

Miss  HuNSLET,  Dunholme  Cottage, 
Leamington 

Mrs.  I.  C.  IsGABD,  Arbeine  Lodge, 
Leamington 

Mrs.  Fbanoes  Maby  de  Bobbing,  ViQa 
Marion,  Mentone,  France 

Mrs.  Fbank  Schnadhobst,  Highgate 

Miss  Ethel  Pobtican,  Gorton  Rectory, 
Sherborne 

Mrs.  Chables  Gaibdneb,  Broom,  New- 
ton-Mearns,  Renfrewshire 

Miss  Edith  Gaibdneb,  Broom,  New- 
ton-Mearns,  Renfrewshire 

J^Iiss  Mabion  Gaibdneb,  Broom,  New- 
ton-Meams,  Renfrewshire 


Miss  Jeanie  M.  Libteb,  Broom,  New- 
ton-Meams,  Renfrewshire 

Mrs.  Mabianne  Nobth,  Mount  House^ 
Alderley,  Wotton-under-Edge 

Mrs.  Jessopp,  Seaming  Rectory,  East 
Dereham,  Norfolk 

Mrs.  Habbibon,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford 

Mrs.  Weib,  Gothic  Hall,  Enfield 

Mrs.  Henbt  Sandfobd,   The  Queen's 
School,  Chester 

Mrs.  Matthey,  41  Oakley  Street,  Chel- 
sea 

Miss  T.  Matthet,  41  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea 

Mrs.  Babbett,  3  Tavistock  Square 

Miss  Ethel  Msta  Babbett,  3  Tavistock 
Square 

Miss  Agatha  Th.  Mfnsteb,  101  Harl^ 
Street,  W. 

Mrs.  Fabie,  Wimbledon 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Stone,  Cheldon  Rectory 

Miss  Mabt  Jajob,  Stonehouse,  Broad- 
stairs 

Miss  A.  Ttbell,  Sidmouth 

Mrs.  Hacke,  Broadstairs 

Mrs.  Raven,  Broadstairs 

Miss  Osmond,  Broadstairs 

Miss  Shaw,  St.  Peters 

Miss  Haitiunb,  Eversley,  St  Peter's 

Miss  A.  Haukins,  Eversley,  St.  Peter's 

Miss  A.  Wbiggleswobth,  Hastings 

Mrs.  Oak  Rhind,  Lindenthorpe,  Broad- 
stairs 

Miss  F.  V.  Habbis,  Broadstairs 

Miss  A.  Jackson,  Broadstairs 

Miss  Sabkingon  Babkes,  Broadstairs 

Miss  Van  deb  Gucht,  Broadstairs 

Mrs.  C.  Walteb,  Broadstairs 

Mrs.  M.  CoBNPOBD,  10  Thurlow  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

Miss  A.  Shabpe,  S.  Kensington  Court 
Gardens,  W. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Cohen,  21  Hamilton 
Terrace,  N.W. 

Mrs.  Geobge  Eliot,  Bincleaves,  Wey* 
mouth 

Miss  Ada  G.  Eliot,  Bincleaves,  Wey- 
mouth 

Mrs.  Keith,  Blyth  Holme,  Uddingston, 
Scotland 

Miss  Nelson  Keith,  16  Arlington  St^ 
Glasgow 

Mrs.  H.  D.  BusHBT,  Formby,  nr,  Liver- 
pool 

Mrs.  E.  Jabvis,  10  Grove  Hill,  Lordship 
Lane,  Dulwich 

Mrs.  Cabtwbight,  Butcombe  Rectory, 
Somerset 
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Mrs.  GiLBEHi  Lyon,  Blaydon  Bectorj, 
Someiset 

Mrs.  Yatmajt,  Winscombe,  Somerset 

Miss  Yaimax,  Winscombe,  Somerset 

Mrs.    E.   K.    Lbagroft,   Rowbarrow, 
Somerset 

Mrs.  SiMUONSy  Langford,  Somerset 

Mrs.  Hesse,  Wrington,  Somerset 

Mrs.  TowNSHEND,  Wrington,  Somerset 

Mrs.  W.  B.  de  Molegks,  Burrington 
Vicarage,  Somerset 

Mrs.  TrssEX,  Langford,  Somerset 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Adahs,  Yattoo,  Somerset 

Mrs.  H.W.  CoLLiirs,  Wrington,  Somerset 

Mrs.  F.  "Wood,  Wrington,  Somerset 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Brancker,  Lynllan,  Huabon 

Miss  Frith,  11  Kensington  Sq.,  W. 

MissFaitny  Frith,1  lKen8ingtonSq.,W. 

Miss  LrcT  J.  Reynolds,  North  Finchley 

Miss  Ella  Brown,  Harrow 

Mrs. Walter  Rowley,  Alder  Hill,Mean- 
wood,  Leeds 

Mrs.   Philip  Charles   Hardwick,  2 
Hereford  Gardens,  Park  Lane 

Miss  C.  L.  Carnegie,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  E.  W^RiGHT,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge 

Miss  J.  B.  Webster,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  B.  G.  Hudson,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  H.  M.  WiNGATB,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  E.  M.  Jackson,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  G.  £.  Ceisholm,  Giiton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  E.  M.  Hensley,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  £.  Hewitt,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge 

Miss  M.  L.  Thorps,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Miss  M.  Geach,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge 

Miss  M.  B.  Mathieson,  Girton  College, 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Annette,  Annersdale,  Windermere 

Mrs.  M.  Helen   Heywood,   EUeray, 
Windermere 

Mrs.    Alice    S.    Heywood,    Elleray, 
Windermere 

Mrs.  Maria  Taylor,  Wjnlaas  Beck, 
W^indermere 

Mrs.  Ellen    Crewdson,   The  Wood, 
Windermere 

M.  J.  Crewdson,  The  Wood,  Win- 
dermere 


F.  Mary  Broadrick,  The  Wood, 
Windermere 

C.  A.  Bellabis,  Park  Range,  Win- 
dermere 

A.  M.  Chapman,  Lipwood,  Winder- 
mere 

Elizabeth  E.  Milbtjrn,  The  Ter- 
race, Windermere 
J.  Kino,  The  Terrace,  Windermere 
p.  J.  Wilson,  Fountain  Cottage, 
Windermere 

M.  A.  J.  Wilson,  Fountain  Cot- 
tage, Windermere 

T.  J.  Johnstone,  Fountain  Cottage, 
Windermere 
Mrs.  Fisher,  Brithwaile  Lodge,  Win- 
dermere 

Catherine  Jeffray,  The  Haigh, 
Windermere 

Mary  S.  Wilson,  The  Cottage, 
Windermere 

Anna  M.  Holms,  Cleator  Lodge, 
Windermere 

Charlotte    M.   Holme,    Cleator 
Lodge,  Windermere 

Emily  A.  Russell,  Stubbers,  Rom- 
ford 
Mrs.  John  Frances  Staines,  42  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  W.C. 
Mrs.     Francis     Unwin,     Caversham 

House,  Putney,  S.W. 
Mrs.  BuRCiNS,  Houghton  House,  Brad- 
ford 
Miss  Frances  A.  Bloxam,  16  Boling- 

broke  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Miss  Margaret  Lonsdale,  Lichfield 
Miss  Sophia  Lonsdale,  Lichfield 
Miss  Annie  Lonsdale,  Lichfield 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Lonsdale,  Lichfield 
Mrs.  Julian  Guise,  Addington,  Kent 
Mrs.  Whitfield  Hewlett,  3  Liverness 

Terrace,  W. 
Mrs.  WiNGFiELD  Stratford,  St.  Vin- 
cent's 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Hewlett,  Addington, 

Kent 
Mrs.  Henribita  V.  Martin,  Anatey 

Pastiures,  Leicester 
Mrs.  Jambs  Smith,  Craigielands,  Mof- 
fat, N.B. 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cavb-Brownb-Cave,  5 

Uplands,  St.  Leonards  on  Sea 
Mrs.  Herbert  Lake,  22  Pevensey  Road, 

St.  Leonards  on  Sea 
Miss  Alice  Wall,  22  Pevensey  Road, 

St.  Leonards  on  Sea 
Mrs.  HuBERSHON,  10  Pevensey  Road 
St.  Leonards  on  Sea 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Ireland,  20  Pevensey  Road 
St.  Leonards  on  Sea 
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lbs.  D.  Haggob,  33  Tevmaej  Boad, 

Si.  Leanafds  on  Sea 
^Ga  IsnKAJf,  26  PoTenaqr  Boad,  St. 

Leooaidfl  on  Sea 
Mi&  Hessham,  3  UplandB,  St  Leonaids 

on  Sea 
^iCsB  Ahve  THOKsoir,  3  Uplands,  St 

Laonazda  on  Sea 
Mn.  EiXBV  Adet,  1  West  Ascent,  St 

Leonards  on  Sea 
Miss  0.  L.  HoMSWOOD,  1  West  Ascent, 

St  Leonards  on  Sea 
Miss  Albifia  Tollet,  1  East  Ascent, 

St  Leonards  on  Sea 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Waltok,  23  Charles  Boad, 

St  Leonards  on  Sea 
Miss  Walton,  23  Charles  Boad,  St 

Leonards  on  Sea 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Caxpiiell,  8  Anglesea  Ter- 
race, St  Leonards  on  Sea 
Mies  S.  S.  Mbdt,  8  Anglesea  Terrace,  St 

Leonards  on  Sea 
Mrs.  Bboasbut,  10   Dane  Boad,  St 

Leonards  on  Sea 
Miss    WiLLOUGHBT,    Ljnton     House 

Gravesend 
Mrs.  BooKE,  Weybridge 
Mrs.  SiEEB,  Harlesden 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lewis,  St.  Pierre,  Mon- 

mottthshire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Cabteb,  Clarendon  Boad, 

Holland  Park 
Mrs.  T.  Jones,  Chateau  St.  Laurent, Nice 
Miss  Eatherinb  Jones,  Chateau  St 

Laurent,  Nice 
Miss  Anna  Behbens,  28  Ayenue  Boad, 

N.W. 
Miss  Naitt  Behbxns,  28  Avenue  Boad, 

N.W. 
Miss  Jane  Benson,  31  Avenue  Boad, 

N.W. 
Mrs.  Fbedebico  Nichollb,  39  Prince's 

Gate 
Miss   E.   Beales,   Thompson's   Lane, 

Cambridge 
Mrs.  Mallet,  Hampstead 
Miss  C.  SiNOLXTON,  Hampstead 
Mrs.  Scott,  Hampstead 
Mrs.  H.  W.  K.  BosooB,  27  Netting  Hill 

Square,  W. 
Mss  F.  Exlaabt,  Castleside,  Bedford 
Mrs.  E.  Kelaabt,  Castleside,  Bedford 
Mts.  E.  NoBTON,  Fareham 
Mrs.  Mabgabet  Agnes  Cobdes,  Sil- 

wood  Park,  Ascot 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Macnab,  9  Harrington  Gar- 
dens, South  Kensington 
Miss  Ma  BY  Janet  Fisheb,  The  King's 

Hig^  School  for  Girls,  Warwick 


Miss  Habbibi  a.  Long,  The  King's 

High  School  for  Girls,  Warwick 
Miss  Minna  Smith,  The  King's  Higli 

School  for  Girls,  Warwick 
Miss  Estheb  Mason,  The  King's  High 

School  for  Girls,  Warwick 
Miss  Adelinx  Gabnkax,  The  King's 

High  School  for  Girls,  Warwick 
A.  R  Matthews,  19  Suez  Street, 

Warwick 

J.  Lowes-Dichnson,  1  All  Souls* 

Place,  W. 

A.  D.  Tboitbb,  lincoln 
Hebteb  Lowes-Dicninson,  1  All 

Souls'  Place,  W. 
Mrs.  Chables  a  Coubt,  Camberley 
Mrs.  A  Cousr  BEPDreroN,  Treverenx, 

Edenbridge 
Miss  Soobell,  Trevereux,  Edenbridge 
Mrs.  Hebbebt    Btlb,    Meadoweioft, 

Cambridge 
Mrs.  Hewish-Adams,  Lynton,  North 

Devon 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Babnsb,  Fox  Holm,  Cobham, 

Surrey 
Mrs.  Cecil  Botlb,  Wimbledon 
Mrs.  Albebt  BiJT80N,74Eaton  Sq.,  S.W, 
Mrs.  Edwabb  Ponsonbt,  16  Queen  Anne 

Street,  W. 
Mrs.  GuBNET  Buxton,  Oatton  Norwich 

Hall 
Mrs.  BoBEBi  Skith,  Dover  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly 

Miss  GwTN  Jeffbeyb,  25  Bue  Brea, 

Paris. 
Ohbistina  G.  BosBBm,  80  Tor- 

rington  Square 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Litchfield,  81  KensLugton 

Square,  W. 
Mrs.  AreusTus  Cbavbn,  Paris. 
Mrs.  IzoN,  Battlelow  Lodge,  Evesnam 
Miss  IzoN,  Battlelow  Lodge,  Evesham 
M.  Hebbebt,  Western  View,  Al- 

teincham 
Mrs.  Alice  Baven,  6  KUdare  Terrace, 

Bayswater 
Miss  Alice  Ledgeb,  Portsmouth  BMi 

School 
Mrs.  ABTHTHBt  Chebbt,  Henwick  Hall, 

Worcester 
Mrs.  Isaac,  Broughton  Park,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Jane  Tompkins,  91  Camberwell 

New  Boad,  S.E. 
Miss  Louisa  Tompkins,  91  Camberwell 

New  Boad,  S.E. 
Mrs.  Geobgina  E.  Mastbb,  The  Abbey, 

Cirencester 
Miss  Jessy  C.  Mastbb,  The  Abbey, 

Cirencester 
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Mrs.  Eliza   Jensen,  86   Beauchamp 

Place,  Ciiencester 
Miss  AmsriB  Jensen,  86   Beauchamp 

Place,  Cirencester 
Miss    Elizabeth   J.   Baldwin,   The 

Ahhey,  Cirencester 
Miss  Henbieita  Olivbb,  The  Ahhey, 

Cirencester 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Eaton,  63  BelgraveKd.,  S.W. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Smith,  Coniscliffe,  Upper 

Tooting,  Surrey 
Mrs.  W.  R.  CHE8TEB,Brompton  House, 

Wandle  Road,  Upper  Tooting 
Mrs.  Mabt  Walpobd,  Ruyton  Towers, 

nr.  Shrewshury 
Mrs.  Leonabd  Dabwtn,  18  Wetherhy 
Place,  South  Kensington. 
Emma  Batjm,  65  Thorngate  Rd.,  W. 
Fbances  Kelkb,    35   Burlington 
Road,W. 

Ellen  Mabeblt,  121  Maida  Vale 
C.  V.  Stephenson,  90  Inverness 
Terrace 
F.  S.  Fox,  90  InTcmess  Terrace. 
F.  S.  Jeftebt,  23  Hereford  Road 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Shawe,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Miss  M.  E.  Clotjgh,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Miss  Emma  Essington,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Mrs.  J.  Baxtbb,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Miss  J.  M.  Shawe,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Itfrs.  M.  S.  Clemens,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Mrs.  E.  Tiltbbington,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
MissE.  J.  HTJMBLESTONE,Fulneck,  Leeds 
Miss  A.  E.  Hameeton,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Miss  Ch.  a.  Lang,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
C.  E.  Clemens,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
J.  Johnstone,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
N.  C.  Ockee,  Fulneck,  Leeds 
Mrs.  L.  Dbtjmmond,  1  Queen  Anne's 

Gate 
Mrs.  Gbenpell,  Taplow 
Miss  Atlipp,31  St.  James's  Street 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  Toweb,  13  Godwyne 

Road 
Mrs.  Fbank  Ramsden 
Mrs.  FoBBES  Macbean 
Mrs.  BE  Nesletn,  20  Victoria  Park, 

Dover 
Mrs.  Stilwell,  1  Victoria  Park,  Dover 
Mrs.    Bampton,   42    Marine    Parade, 

Dover 
Mrs.  Babton,  6  Camhridge   Terrace, 

Dover. 
Mrs.  ScoTi,  Dover 

Mrs.  Mabgabbt   Echlin,   The  Oaks, 
Amhleside 


Mre.  Mabgabet  FBEBMAN,Comp8tonRd. 

S.  E.  Simpson,  Rothay  Cottage 
Miss  C.  Smith,  Fisherheck 

M.  A.  Kennedy,  Low  Nook 
E.  J.  HiBD,  Millon's  Park 
Jane  Stalkeb,  Millon's  Park 
J.  A.  Abmstbong,  Rydal  Road 
M.  Hebd,  Central  Buildings 
E.  J.  Ewington,  Post  Office 
P.  Fleming,  Mill  Bridge 
E.  RiGQ 
M.  Shobt 

E.  Mackbbeth,  North  Road 
N.  Wbnning,  Lake  Road 
LoBENZA  RoDD,' Woodcote,  Read- 
ing, Head  Mistress  of  Board  School 
Mrs.  A.  F.  King,  Windermere 
Janet  King,  Windermere 
Amt  M.  Somervell,  Windermere 
Anne  Somebvell,  Windermere 
Mrs.  Bennett,  34  Ladbroke   Square, 
Netting  HUl,  W. 

Gebtbttdb  E.  Ebwabbs,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  Oxford 

Mabt  W.  Whblpton,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  Oxford 

Maby  a.  Hollings,  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 

Edith  Vaxjghan,  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 

Jane  E.  Pembebton,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  Oxford 

Edith  E.  Fibth,  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 

E.  M.    Jaceson,   Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 

Mtldbed  Thomson,  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 
M.  W.  Davis,  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 

Oxford 

Ult    Tupnell,    Lady   Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford 

C.  G.  Ltjabd,  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford 
Mrs.    FiTZGEBALD,    Shalston    Manor, 

Bucks 
Mrs.  Ptjbbjot  FiTZGEBALD,  North  Hall, 

Preston  Candover,  Basingstoke 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Engebt,  30  Langdon 

Road,N. 
Mrs.  Edwabd  Boweb,  Craven  Hill  Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs.  Bbbesfobd  Fitz-Gebald,  88  Corn- 
wall Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

E.  Agnes  Bttbton,  Shadwell  Lodge, 
Carlisle 

Babbaba  Scott,  26  Millholme  Ter- 
race, Carlisle 
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E.  Mabt  Btjbton,  Shad  well  LodgB, 
Carlisle 

Elizabeth  Helsk  Bttbton,  Shad- 
well  Lodge,  Carlisle 

Maboabbt  LnrroNy  Bickerby,  Car- 
lisle 

SiTBAir  Kybobd,  42  Abbej  Street, 
Carlisle 

Cabloia.  a.  AiXHNy  Infirmary,  Car- 
lisle 

ViOLBT  T.  LowTHiAJr,  75  Broad  St., 
Carlisle 

Isabella  Pabez,  6   St.  George's 
Crescent,  Carlisle 

Pbicilla  JoHKBTOur,  The  Beeches, 
Carlisle 

H.  Mock,  Wychbury  House,  Stour- 
bridge 
Mrs.  Ellen  Sxnrr,  Leyton   Vicarage, 

Essex 
Mrs.  Katb  Kekstedy,  Crawley  Road, 

Leyton,  Essex 
Mrs.    Haj^ah  OvfiBBin),    Blackthorn 

House,  Bacup,  Lancashire 
Mrs.  DoxTOLAS,  Ellerkeld,  Workington 
Miss  Douglas,  Ellerkeld,  Workington 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Knighton,  Buck- 
hurst  Hill 
Qebaldinb  DBirr,23Craven  Ild.,W. 
Mrs.  A.  DiGBT,  Fakenham,  Norfolk 
ELLABuxTON,Knighton,  Buckhurst 
Hill 
Mrs.  Mabt  Jabmait,  Beckenham  Villa, 

St.  Ivee,  Hunts 
Mrs.  Jepfebt,  Mileham  Hall,  Litcham, 

Norfolk 
Miss  Jeffebt,  The  Lawn,  Shapwich, 

nr.  Bridgewater 
Mrs.    A.  J.  Slbdman,  Woodhill,  E. 

Dereham 
Miss  H.  M.  Adaib,  40  Chester  Terrace, 

N.W. 
Miss  H.  M,  TuBNBULL,  Innisfail,  Torquay 
Mrs.  K.  L.  GooDFOBD,  Eton  College 
Miss  S.  F.  Law,  6  Sheffield  Gardens, 

W. 
Miss  H.  W.  Hunt,  28  Chester  Terrace, 

N.W. 
Miss  M.  H.  Hunt,  28  Chester  Terrace, 

N.W. 
Mi8sS.B.FESTiNG,3ChesterPlace,N.W. 
Anna  Hemebt,  35  The  Avenue, 
Bedford  Park,  Chiswick 
Mrs.  Mabt  Shaw,  Ventnor,    Isle   of 

Wight 
Mrs.  Cabolinb  A.  Nickle,  Ventnor, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Mrs.  Fbanoes  Seagbaye,  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight 


Mrs.  Floba  Allowat,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Mrs.  J.  A«  Maldin,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Mrs.  Maboabei  Sewbll,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Miss  Jessie  Cbowtexb,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Mrs.    Elizabeth   Thombon,  Ventnor, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Mrs.  Sydney  Cbanbbook,  London 
Mrs.  Habbiet  Knight,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Huhell,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Mrs.   Sophie  Bell,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Mrs.  Chablotte  Abhdown,  Ventnor, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Miss  Maby  Stuabt  Coghill,  Ventnor, 

Isle  of  Wight 
Miss  Daisy  S.  Coghill,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Mrs.  Agnes  Coghill,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 

Wight 
Mrs,  Annie  Welsfobd,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Miss  Kathebine  Scott,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Miss  H.  A.  Q.  Wyndham,  Ventnor,  Isle 

of  Wight 
Mrs.  Anne  Heayell,  Prirate  Road, 

Mapperley 
Maegabet   Walkeb,   St.    Kilda, 

Carrington 
Beatbice      Spabks,     Carrington 

Vicara^ 

E.  Naomi  Rofe,  Cavendish  Lodge 
M.  S.  Tatham,  Woodthorpe 

F.  Snookb,  The   Cedars,  Wood- 
thorpe 

J.  OsBOBNE,  Springdale,  Sherwood 
Abundel  Pbeston,  Park  Valley 
M.  Ovebton,  Brookville  Swindon, 
Cheltenham 
Abundel  B.  Pbeston,  Nottingham 
L.  Milne,  Joyce  Holme,  Sherwood 
A.  Weight,  Ayoar  Cottage,  Sher- 
wood 
A.  Lancasteb,  Ingleside,  Sherwood 
J.  M.  Snooke,  Woodthorpe,  Sher- 
wood 
Mrs.  Fai^ny  L  Radcupfe,  39  Cam- 
bridge Terrace,  W. 
Mrs.  Sabah  Pbescott,  76  Cambridge 

Terrace,  W. 
Miss  Elizabeth  J.  C.  Matthews,  23 
Southwell  Street 
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Miss  L.  M.  Matthews,  28  Southwell 

Street 
Miss  EiocA  GiLDEA,  8  Abingdon  Villas 
Miss  Eliza  Vile,  75  Oxford  Terrace 
Miss  Jttlia  Kibxmakn,  75  Oxford  Ter* 

race 
Mrs.   Elizabeth   Beadt,  66   Market 

Street,  W. 
Miss  Sabah  Holt,  66  Market  Street,  W. 
Miss  Emma  Jones,  66  Market  Street,  W. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cowell,  10  Scoope 

Terrace,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  HoBACE  Mansfield,  Woodlands 

Lodge,  Totton,  Hants 
Miss  Maet  Frances  Billinoton,  17 
Doughty  Street, 'Mecklenburgh  Sq., 
W.C. 
Mrs.  Bebnabb  Obacroft,  1  Stanford 

Koad,  Kensington 
Mrs.  Welleslet  Hanson,  45  Claverton 

Terrace 
Miss  FAnson,  Greyshott,  Hants. 
Miss  Heaton,  6  Woodhouse  Square, 

Leeds 
Mrs.  0.  Whitwobth  RrssELL^  9  St. 

Alban's  Road,  Kensington 
Miss  Louisa  Cecilia  B.  Litcas,  Elgin 

House,  Drayton  Gardens 
Miss  Hicks,  Upton  Grove,  Torquay 
Mrs.  Luck,  Buxton,  Derbyshire 

Ajtnib  H.  K.  E.  Fobde,  Seaforde, 
Co.  Down 
Miss   Mabion   Gemmell,  6   William 

Street,  Lowndes  Square 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gemhell,  17  Sloane 

Street 
Miss  Rose  Phillips,  17  Sloane  Street 
Miss  Emilt  Battebbubt,  17  Sloane  St. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Battebbubt,  17  Sloane 

Street 
Miss  Rose  Baxeb,  17  Sloane  Street 
Miss  Eleanob  Jane  Constantine,  17 

Sloane  Street 
Miss  Linda  Maboabet  Cbuttenden,  17 

Sloane  Street 
Miss  Eliza  Manbt,  17  Sloane  Street 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Shall,  17  Sloane 

Street 
MissEiiZA  S.  Stephenson,  17  Sloane  St. 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Wat,  17  Sloane  St. 
Miss  Emd)  M.  Jollt,  17  Sloane  St. 
Miss  MiBLiM  E.  BuBNETT,  17  Sloane 

Street 
Mrs.  Ohables  Edwabb  Reed,  Lon^ 

leat,  Homsey  Lane 
Miss  AueuBTA  Wells,  Thorpe  Lodge, 

Campden  Hill,  W. 
Mrs.  Philip  James  Bailey,  La  Baga- 
telle, The  Grove,  Blackheath 
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Mrs.   Jessie   Hillebband,  50  Lung' 
Amo,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Florence 

Katie  P.  Northcote,   Balmoral 
Hotel,  Edinhuigh 
Miss  Christina  Frances  Fobbes,  The 

Ohanonry,  Old  Aberdeen 
Miss  Geoboina  Elizabeth  Fobbbr,  The 

Ghanonry,  Old  Aberdeen 
Mrs.  E.  Chabtebis  Wemtss,  5  Onslow 

Square,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Emka  Battte,  11  College  Crescent, 

Hampstead 
Mrs.    Thomas  Gaib    Ashton,   Hyde, 

Cheshire 
Miss  M.  K,  O'Leabt,  23  Grosrenor 

Road,  Rathgar 
Mrs.  LucT  Babbeb,  2  Baker  Street, 
Nottingham 
Mart  Scott,  Poplar  Grove,  Shipley 
M.  Cecil  Stead,  The  Knoll,  Sal- 
taire 

A.  Maud  Scott,  Cleveland  Villa, 
Shipley 
Mabtha  Schofield,  Manchester 
Lizzie  I.  Douglas,  Westfield,  Ship- 
ley 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Halset,  Thurloe  Square 
Katherine  Celt  Tbeviuan,  Mi- 
delney  Place,  Somerset 
Miss  Henrtbtta  M.  Ward,  Northwood 

Lodge,  Cowes 
Miss  C.  Flobbnce  Wabd,  Northwood 

Lodge,  Cowes 
Miss  Helen  G.  Coswat,  Norfolk  House, 

Cowes 
Mrs.    Chables   Sawteb,  Hyde  Park 

Terrace 
Mrs.  Essington,  10  Oxford  Square 
Mrs.  England,  Souldemo  Manor 
Mrs.  Guttebes,  Cottington,  Sidmouth 

A.  M.  Habt  Smith,  Bedford 
Mrs.  H.  G.  T.  Clements,  Sidmouth 

M.  F.  Clements,  Sidmouth 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Wat,  Woodleigh,  Clifton 
Mrs.  A.  Owen,  34  Baron's  Court  Road 
Mrs.  ChablbsCaye,  ISCranley  Gardens 
Mrs.  Cabt,  Ruthin,  North  Wales 
Miss  F.  Mead,  12  The  Boltons 
Mrs.    Edoab   Jenkins,   4    Harewood 

Square 
Miss  England,  61  Oadogan  Square 
Mrs.  Levi  Cohen,  54  Queen's  Gate 
Mrs.  Ravbnhill,  Woodside,  Windsor 
Miss  Ravenhill,  Woodside,  Windsor 
Mrs.  John  Bethell,  St.  Leonards  on 

Sea 
Mrs.  H.  Haneet,  Elm  Park  Gardens 
Miss  M.  Dbaxe,  Elm  Park  Gardens 
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MUs  Ttbwhitt  Dsaxb,  39  Elm  Pork 

Gardens 
Miss  A.  T.  DsAXB,  39  Elm  Park  Gar- 
dens 
Mrs.  S.  Hilton,  19  Elm  Park  Gardens 
Mrs.  Le  Patoukel,  66  Elm  Park  Gar- 
dens 
Mrs.  FiTZOEBALi),  18  Elm  Park  Gardens 
Mrs.  G.  Staplbton,  4  Sumner  Terrace 
Mrs.  KiCKABDS,  20  Southwell  Gardens 
Mrs.  Colt,  18  Cromwell  Gardens 
Mrs.  Bramall,  Brighton 
Mrs.  C.  F.  EvKLYir,  10  Sydney  Build- 
ings, Bath 

E.  A.  H.  Cox,  Holywell  House, 
Wrotham 

K.  M.  H.  Cox,  Holywell  House, 
Wrotham 
Mrs.  Cox,  Holywell  House,  Wrotham 
Mrs.  Philips,  85  Eccleston  Square 
Mrs.  Dbpret,  30  Gloucester  Place,  Port- 
man  Square 
Miss  Chablton,  Althorpe  Rectory,  Don- 
caster 
Mrs.  Hatfield,  Thorp  Arch  Hall,  Tad- 
caster,  Yorks 
Miss  B  .  Bengouoh,  6  Apeley  Road, 
Clifton,  Bristol 
Grace  White,  East  Cliff,  Shanklin 
R.  White,  East  Cliff,  Shanklin 
H.  Flaxman,  School  House,  Hinton, 
St.  George 

M.  A.  Palheb,  The  Priory,  Hinton, 
St.  George 

E.  S.  Saitgeb,  St.  George^s  House, 
Hinton,  St.  George 
Mrs.  Wakeman-Newpobt,  Sandboume, 

Bewdley 
Mrs.  A.  Malcolm,  Weibbenhall,  Bewd- 
ley 
Miss  DiOEENS,  Weibbenhall,  Bewdley 
Mrs.  W.  GiBBOXS,  Canterbury 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lea,  Netherton,  Bewdley 
Mrs.  Waxejcajt,  Coton  Hall,  Bridge- 
north 
Mrs.  BcTBT,  Eaterahill  House,  Bewdley 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Stubois,  38  Brunswick  Gar- 
dens, Kensington 
Mrs.  0.  N.  Hamlbt,  1  Brunswick  Ga> 

dens,  Kensington 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Bbcheb,  9  Gay  Street,  Bath 
A.  T.  Becheb,  9  Gay  Street,  Bath 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Helt,  South  Terrace,  East- 
bourne 

Alice  Hamlet,  1  Brunswick  Gar- 
dens, Kensington 
H.  Geabt,  47  Upper  Grosvenor  St 
Louisa  E.  Dsirisoiir, 


Miss  Deitibok,  16  Chesham  Place 
Mrs,  Wyndham  Babing,  3  Cambridge 

Place,  N.W. 
Miss  Geabt,  47  Upper  Grosvenor  St. 
Mrs.  L.  Akne  Boyill,   32   Redclifife 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Eatoit,  66  Gloucester  Place,  Port- 
man  Square 
Miss  G.  Eatoit,  65  Gloucester  Place, 

Portman  Square 
Mrs.  Gibbon,  34  Victoria  Koad,  Old 

Charlton 
Mrs.  Boltox,  Blackheath 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Allen^,  3  Elm  Park  Gardens, 

S.W. 
Mrs.  Alles^,  3  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Mrs.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  112  Elm  Park 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Betjce,  96  Sydney  Place,  Bath 
Mrs.  Maidstone  Smtth,   49   Linden 

Gardens,  W. 
Miss  Goblet,  7  St.  Alban's  Road,  W. 
Miss  A.  G.  Winthobp,  82  Cromwell 

Road,  S.W. 
Miss  Baxtbb,  82  Cromwell  Road,  S.W* 
Mrs.  Winthobp,  82  Cromwell  Road 
Mrs.  Hill,  84  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
Miss  TiBBS,  6  Gwendore  Road 
Mrs.  II.  E.  FiTZCLABENGE,  92  Eaton 

Terrace 
Mrs.  Magin,  101  Queen's  Gate 
Mrs.  Fbancis  Tatlob,  Diss,  Norfolk 
Mrs.    Lancelot   Sanbebson,   Elstree, 

Herts 
Miss   Eva  E.  Hunt,  4   Hyde  Vale, 

Blackheath 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Rawlinson,  Hill  Lodge, 

Campden  Hill 
Fbancbs     Cbidland,     Sparrows 

Heme,  Bushey 
Eate    Bathteb,    West    House, 

Campden  Hill 
Mrs.  YiBTUE  Tebbs,  St.  John's  Gardens, 

W. 
Mabt   Rawunson,   Hill   Lodge, 

Campden  Hill 
Ellen  Cobbet  Snell,  Beaconsfield 

House,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
Mrs.  W.  Henbt  Wills,    13  Sussex 

Gardens,  Hyde  Park 
Mrs.  Lacaita,  11  Upper  Brook  Street 
Mrs.  B.  Alexanbeb,  Ashbume  House, 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester 
Mrs.  V.  Skipton  Gouldsbxtbt,  Gordon 

Place,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
Mrs.  Sawabd,  Anerley,  S.E. 

Mabt  J.  Yabb,  The  Confratery, 

Leicester 
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M.  Jttlia  Axoles,  Barnack  Rectory, 
Stamford 

Mart  L.AB6LB8,Bainack  Rectory, 
Stamford 

Elizabeth  E.  Babtoit,  lickencote 
Rectory 

Elbanob   C.  Babtok,  Tickenoote 
Rectory 

C.  Q.  Donebtt-Watebhouse,  6 
Esplanade,  Scarboroug^h 

EATHEBiini  E.  Hayebfibld,  St. 
Martin's  Lodge,  Scarborough 

Constance    Legabd,    Westhorpe 
House,  Scarborough 
Mrs.  GbacbE.  Mackabness,  St.  Martin's 
Vicarage,  Scarborough 

Elizabeth  A.  Thompson,  Raneshill 
Lodge,  Scarborough 
Mrs.  Russell  Retnolbs,  38  Grosvenor 

Street,  W. 
Mrs.  Mabt  T.  Yatbs,  Avenue  Elmers, 

Surlnton 
Miss  Mabt  G.  Hall,  Bryntirion,  Homsey 

Lane 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaw,  Surbiton 
Miss  M.  A  Yates,  Surbiton 
Mrs.  Ohables  Miles,  Malmesbury 
Mrs.    Alice  Tatlob,  Quentin  Road, 
Blackheath 

Chablottb  Tatlob,  The  Larches, 
Banstead 

Ehilt  Constance  Tatlob,  The 

Larches,  Banstead 

Alice  Wbbbb,  10  Randolph  Rd.  W. 

Isabella  Babtno,  28  Bryanston 

Square,  W 

Mrs.  Petbbs,  18  St.  Leonard's  Terrace, 

Chelsea 
Mrs.  0.  S.  Look,  Queen  Anne's  Gardens, 

Bedford  Park,  Chiswick 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Sfbke,  Jordans,  Bminster, 

Somerset 
Miss  Stltia  SoHLEsiNaEB,  1  Lancaster 

Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Mrs.  Henbt  Joachim,  13  Airlie  Gar- 
dens 

Edith  J.  Hipkins,  100  Harwick 
Gardens,  W. 
Mrs.  HoBATiA  LtrcAs,  5   Westboume 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Evans,  17  Airlie  Gardens 
Miss  JjOirisB  Mabie  Yanbelletn,  10 

De  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Raiebs,  82  Eocleston  Sq. 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Aschclitf, 

Bonchurch,  I.W. 
Miss  Emilt  M.  Nichols,  Eitzroy  House 
Miss  Annie  0.  Lacet,  Fitzroy  House 
Miss  Janib  Thompson,  iltzroy  House 


Mrs.  Hebbbbt,  Tynemouth,  Northum- 
berland 
Mrs.   W.    S.    Da^lish,    Tynemouth, 

Northumberland 
Mrs.   H.  C.  ABMSTBONa,  Tynemouth, 

Northumberland 
Mrs.  TBOiTEB,Tynemouth,Northumb6r- 

land 
Miss   Hebbebt,    Tynemouth,    North- 
umberland 
Miss  Mabt  A.  Yotrffe,  Addenbrooke's 

Hospital,  Cambridge 
Mies   Aqnes    S.    Wildman,    Adden- 
brooke's Hospital,  Cambridge 
Miss  Laxtba  E.  Habtet,  Addenbrooke's 

Hospital,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  Newman,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 

Cambridge 
Miss  Newman,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital, 

Cambridge 
Miss  L.  A.   PiEBsoN,  Addenbrooke*B 

Hospital,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  Catlet,  Cambridge 
Miss  Eleanob  Holmes,  70  Longridge 

Road,  S.W. 
Miss    Eathebine     Pebbt,     Rooting 

Manor 
Mrs.  NeI^a   Midblemobb,   Sunnyside, 

Great  Malvern 
Miss  Bebtha   Adams,  Queen  Anne's 
Mansions,  S.W. 
Lilt  Habvbt,  24  Ovington  Square 
Mrs.  Le  Poeb  Wtnnb,  Carlisle  Man- 
sions, Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Mabie    Stillman,    3    Chattmer 
Street 

Beatbice  Hebtz,  lOCanfield  Gar- 
dens, W.  Hampstead 

Gebtbubb  Hill,  8  Dean's  Yard, 
S.W. 

ELiBBiET  ToTNBEE,  Quocn  Aune's 
Mansions,  S.W. 

M.   H.   ToTNBEB,  Queen   Anne's 
Mansions,  S.W. 

Elizabeth  ComstTAULD,  169  Vic- 
toria Street,  S.W. 

Genbvievb  Wabb,  10  Oavendish 
Road 

Helen  T.  Sbton,  Durham  House, 
Chelsea 
Ellen  Tebbt,  London 
Feances  JanbBboadlbt,  Bridport 
Hbnbietta  E.  V.  Stannabd,  The 
Cedars,  Putney  Bridge 
Edith  R.  Glantille 
Canib  Sohipf,  30  De  Vere  Gar- 
dens 

Madeline     Wood,     Culmington 
Manor,  Craven  Arms,  Salop 
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Mart  Wood,  CulmiDgton  Manor, 
Crayen  Arms,  Salop 

Maxtd  Boflawd  Wood,  Oulming- 
ton  Manor,  Craven  Arms,  Salop 

Mabion    HAHiLioir,    9   Portagal 
Street,  W. 
Mrs.  Elleit   E.  Pope,   The  Avenue, 

Clifton 
Mjss  M.  a.  Mooke,  Shipton,  Oxon 
Miss  E.  C.  Barter,  Shipton,  Vicarage 
E.  P.  Gregory,  Shipton,  Oxon 
S.  N.  Watson,  Shipton,  Oxon 
E.  Nichols,  Shipton,  Oxon 
Marie  Sayidge,  Shipton,  Oxon 
M.  Sayidge,  Shipton,  Oxon 
Mrs.  Ellen  Rfsdenxins,  Shipton,  Oxon 
Mrs.  Ellen  Mart  Woodward,  Ascot, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Horace  Dobell,  Streate  Place, 

Bournemouth 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Needham,  18  Long- 
ridge  Road,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Magnahara,  Constantinople 
Mrs.  Metrier,  New  Orleans 

Emilt  Macnauara,  Constantinople 
Maxtd  Macnamara,  Constantinople 
Mrs.  BoNAMT  Price,  Markston  Man- 
sions 
Mrs.  Edgcoube,  8  Gloster  Walk,  Camp- 
den  HiU 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  31  Kensington  Square 
Mrs.  Marshall,  Whitley,  Godalming 
Laura  Smith,  Northwood,  Byde 
J.    BuLLEN   Smith,    Northwood, 
Byde 

J.    Hawxer,  Trotten,  St.  John^s 
Park 
Miss  Faijnt  Catherine  Caret,  Trent 

Leigh,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham 
Mrs.  Catherine  Caret,  Trent  Leigh, 

The  Ropewalk,  Notdugham 
Miss  LucT  Ann  Caret,  Trent  Leigh, 

The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham 
Mrs.  Kate  W.  Wallis,  The  Residence, 

Nottingham  Castle 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Tatlor,  Newcastle  Drive, 

Nottingham 
Mrs.  Mart  E.  Mitsson,  Balmoral  Road, 
Nottingham 

Janet  Pattison,  Shaftesbury 
House,  72  St.  Jameses  Street,  Notting- 
ham 

Emilt  Dtkes  Tatlor,  28  Berridge 
Road,  Nottiugham 
Mrs.  NoRRis,  Castle  Street,  Hereford 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Evert-Clatton,  Carr  Hall, 

Lancashire 
Miss  Gertrude  Whitakeb,  Winsley 
Hall,  Salop 


Miss  Margaret  L.  Whitaxer,  Winsley 
Hall,  Salop 

Mrs.  Whitaxeb,  Winsley  Hall,  Salop 

Mrs.  James  Whitaker,  Hampton  Hall^ 
Salop 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Jones,  Hyssington  Vicar- 
age, Ohurchstoke,  Montgomeryshire 

Miss   Mabel    Mxjrrat,    Shriyenham^ 

*  Berks 

Miss  BowNsoN,  Lydbury,  North  Salop 

Mrs.  Oaxelet,  Oakeley 

Miss  L.  Russell,  Broadway  House 
F.  F.  Male,  Ealing 

Miss    Ethel    Murrat,    ShriYenhanv 
Vicarage 

Miss  Ethel  Male,  Ealing 

Miss  Dorothea  K.  MellisH|  Winstead 
Rectory,  Hull 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Whitaker,  Totterton  Hall^ 
Lydbury,  North  Salop 

Miss  H.  O.  White,  Hallifoul-on-Thameff 

Miss  Mabel  Field,  The  Vicarage,  Lyd- 
bury, North  Salop 

Mrs.  Clementina  A.  Waklet,   Ox* 
shott,  nr.  Leatherhead 

Miss  DoERiNG,  3  Chelsea  Gkirdens,  S.W, 

Miss  MoiR,  16  Clanricarde  Gardens,  W, 

Mrs.  Turner,  Vine  House,  Hampton 
Court 

Mrs.  George  Thomas,  Cobham 

Mrs.  Wilson,  Stoke  d'Abemon,  Cobham 

Miss  M.  Cazenove,  Cobham 

Mrs.  Johnston,  York  House,  Surbiton 

Mrs.  Wardrop,  Thames  Ditton 

Mrs.  CuTEUE,  Oxshott,  near  Leather- 
head 

Miss  Clark,  Cobham 

Mis.  Edith  M.  White,  Churchstoket 
Vicarage 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Newall,  Femdene,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne 

Mrs.  Matthews,  15  Stanley  Gardens^ 
W. 

Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Garnham,  Dentworth^ 
Chichester 

Mrs.  Louisa  Ewart,  Northbrook,  Go- 
dalming 

Miss  Helen  M.  Dowding,  26  Oxford 
Terrace,  W. 

Mrs.  Marta  Dowding,  26  Oxford  Ter- 
race, W. 

Mrs.  Emilt  Shaw,  West  Stoke  Rectory^ 

Mrs.  Marian  Cowlet,  4  Montagu  Placcj, 
W. 

Miss  E.  S.  Scott,  16  Montagu  Square 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  121  St.  George's 
Square 

Miss  C.  DorrieU'Magens,  The  Enoll^ 
Stockland 
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Jli88  S.  C.  DicxTBTSONy  121  St  Georg6*8 

Square 
Hrs.  G.  DiCKiirsoN,  121    St.  George's 

Square 
Mrs.  C.  FosTBB,  42  Lezham  Gardens 
Mrs.  G.  A.  BxTBTOBT;  18  Mansion  Place, 

Queen's  Gate 
Mrs.  Geoboiana  Hxsbaxd,  22  Palmiera 

Square,  Brighton 
Mrs.  A.  ScoiT,  8  Cbandos  Street 
Mrs.  H.  Hebbebt,  20  Gloucester  Place 
Mrs.    Elizabeth  Nash^  14  Montagu 

Square 
Mrs.  S.  JA27E  Boin>,  Elm  Bank,  Hamp- 

stead 
Miss  J.  T.  Eebkatite,  Boumemoutli 
Mrs.  M.  O.  ClabxE;  Summerhill,  Ulyer- 

ston 
Idrs.  Maboabbt  A.  Feabsov,  142  Lex- 
ham  Gardens 
Miss  Sophia  L.  Hoabe,  Iden,  Staple- 
hurst 
Mrs.  Sophia  F.  HAirHom),  21  Granville 

Place,  W. 
Miss  Louisa  J.  Hill,  Brighton 
Mrs.  NxTTA  Rawso,  Leamington 
Miss  L.  M.  B.  HAMM027D,  21  Granville 

Place,  W. 
Mrs.  Robb,  46  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Fbaiitk  Galton,  42  Rutland  Gate, 

S.W. 
Miss  Galton,  Leamington  Spa 
Miss  Emily  H.  Hicket,  18  South  Hill 

Park,  Hampstead 
Miss  M.  R.  Dtjnlop,  56  Queen's  Gate 

Terrace,  S.W. 
Mrs.  AisnsnB  Babstow,  Carlyle  Mansions, 

S.W. 
Mrs.  Catheeiwb  Johnson,  S.  Kathe- 

rine's  Vicarage,  Rotherhithe 
Mrs.  Alpbed  Ellis,  The  Brand,  Lough- 
borough 
Miss  A.  M.  Ellis,  The  Brand,  Lough- 
borough 
Mrs.  Edgab  Wat,  Clifton 
Miss  Eteltn  Wat,  Spencer  Grange, 

Essex 
Mrs.  Henbt  Mat7DE,  86  Belgrave  Road 
M.  M.  Savile,  53  Eccleston  Square 
Miss  L.  F.  Wemtss,  5  Onslow  Square 
Mrs.  S.  Bltthsea,  36  Adelaide  Crescent, 

Brighton 
Mrs.  Dirpuis,  Southsea 
Mrs.  Palheb,  Eardisley  Rectory 
Miss  Du  Bttisson,  Wandsworth  Common 
Mrs.  DoiroLAS,  Salwarpe  Rectory 
Mrs.  C.  Howabd,  Salwarpe,  Droitwich 
Mrs.  Btjokjtill,  Salwarpe,  Droitwich 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hall,  12  Ovington  Gardens 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Baiheb,  Meole  Brace  Vicar- 
age 

Mrs.  Abihfb  New  all.  Field  House, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne 

Mrs.  Fbedebiok  Nobbinotok,  Down- 
field  Road,  Clifton 

Mrs.  Alezakdeb  McNeill,  Cathcart 
Road,  S.W. 

Mrs.    Johx    Youiro,   Galfom   Castle, 
Ireland 

Mrs.  Ronald  McNeill,  Moreton  Gardens 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Sbton-Kabb,  67  Lowndes 
Square. 

Miss  M.  BLACKBirBN,  8  Cadogan  Man- 
sions 

Mrs.  W.  P.  SiNCLAiB,  Rivelyn,  Liver- 
pool 

Miss  A.  M.  SnrcLAiB,  Rivelyn,  Liverpool 

Miss  M.  A.  Heitdebson,  18  Rutiand 
Gate,  S.W. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  LxrcAS,  Broomhall,  Horsham 

Miss  M.  A.  DouoLAS,  Salwarpe,  Droit- 
wich 

Miss  H.  M.  Bagnall,  Grossmont,  Yorks 

Miss  M.  E.  Jahes,  Burwarton,  Shrop- 
shire 

Miss  Eliz.  Hollow  at,  Worcester 

Mrs.  Eliz.  Ottlet,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

Mrs.  F.  Bagnall,  Grossmont,  Yorks 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Bltthe,  Jerusalem 

Miss  Eliz.  Gbat,  Durham 

Mrs.  E.  Knight,  The  Deanery,  Lmcoln 

Miss  E.  S.  M.  Jbfpebt,  Worcester 

Mrs.  Stallabd,  Astwood,  Worcester 

Mrs.  PoBTEB,  Olaines  Vicarage,  Wor- 
cester 

MissM.  A.  KiNGSFOBD,  Stoulton  Vicar- 
age, Worcester 

Miss  E.  A.  Topp,  College  Precincts, 
Worcester 

Miss  C.  M.    Leogett,  U.M.    Prison, 
Worcester 

Miss  S.  C.  Gibbons,  Waresley  House, 
Hartlebury 

Miss   E.  M.  WooDWABD,  Lark  Hill, 
Worcester 

Miss  F.  G.  GiBBOirs,  Waresley  House, 
Worcester 

Mrs.  H.    T.    Hunt,  Llandaff  Lodge, 
Worcester 

Miss  E.  Blick,  S.    Oswald's   Lodge, 
Worcester 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wabt),  Britannia  Square, 
Worcester 

Miss  A.  E.  Done,  College  Green,  Wor- 
cester 

Miss    H.  E.   Robebtson,  Hartlebury 
Rectoiy,  Kidderminster 

Mrs.  PniLPOTT,  The  Castle,  Hartlebury 
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His.  Elkivgiov,  Skm   Hill,  Eidder- 
mbster 

Mis.  Mobtov,  Heathfidd,  Wolverlej 

Mrs.  Belcher,  Swindon  Hall 

Mis.  Crowbt,  Wellealej  Hall,  War- 
wickshire 

Mrs.  Eeeb,  Frestboiy  Court,  Warwick- 
shire 

Mrs.  Dtjberlt,  St.  Clair  Park,  War- 
wickshire 

Mrs.    H.   J.    Lay,   Staverton    Court, 
Gloucestershire 

Mrs.  SicTTH,  Lake  View,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Habbhtge  Hoe6,6elgraye,  Chelten- 
ham 

Mrs.  A.  W.  SxiXE,  5  Eynsham  Parade, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Block,  Qneensholme,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.   M.    A.    Smelt,   Heath   Lodge, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.    R    W.   Febgttsoit,    Balgowan, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Adams,  Cotswold  Grange,  Chelten- 
ham 

Mrs.  H.  Clbbk,  2  Stoneleigh,  Bath 

Mrs.  ELEAifOB  Shewell,  Ash  Priois, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Bimnr  Scott,  Eildon,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  John  Swiitet,  Sandford  Lawn, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Eliza  Tuttlb,  Northwold,  Chel- 
tenham 

Jessie  Coke,  Northwold,  Chelten- 
ham 

Fbances  Coke,  Northwold,  Chel- 
tenham 

Mrs.  J.  Pbtce  EDiSBisoir,  Boss  House, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  W.  DoiTAU),  Lisle  House,  Chelten- 
ham 

Mrs.  Femet,  Pithville  House,  Chelten- 
ham 

S.     Wabdew,    Pithville    House, 
Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Ellen  MattdeBbooks,  Manorhier, 
Cheltenham 

L.  H.  Bbooks,  Manorhier,  Chelten- 
ham 

L.  M.  Chbistie,  2  Crescent  Terrace, 
Cheltenham 

Miss  Anne  Jane  Chisholm,  36  Clarence 
Square,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Mabx  L.  Knox,  Strathdum  Chel- 
tenham 

Mrs.  L.  Thotts,  Berkeley  Hall,  Chelten- 

*   ham 

Mrs.  Dbake,  14  Promenade,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Babton,    15   Lansdowne   Place, 
Cheltenham 


Mrs.   HincHnisoN,    Chalfont    Lodge, 

Cheltenham 
Mrs.  Mabt  C.  Habfeb,  Jesus  CbUege, 

Oxford 
Mtb.  Amelia  Jackson,  Exeter  College, 

Oxford 
Mrs.    Elizabeth   WnsoN,   Shelwood 

House,  Oxford 
Mrs.  Emilt  M.  CrBUNe,  Metton  Lea, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Emilt  S.  Tbeehobn,  Oxford 

Annb  Stmonds,  Beaumont  Street, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Dayenpobt,  63  St  (Hies, 

Oxford 
A.  W.  JacksoNi  Folbrodk  House, 

Ealing 
Mrs.  A.  M.   Jackson,   Eagle   House, 

Wimbledon 
Mrs.  F.  M.   Gamlen,   North   Grove, 

Oxford 
Hannah  Simpson,  18  Albert  Road, 

Southport 
Miss  Sabah  a.  Simpson,  18   Albert 

'  Road,  Southport 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Bbogklebank,  The  Roscote, 

Hewall,  Chester 
M.  Meade-Eino,  Worcester 
Mabt  M.  Meade-Kino,  Worcester 
Mrs.  LoTiNA  H.    LiDDELL,   Deanery, 

Christ  Church,  Oxford 
Mrs.   Henbebtta   Palmeb,    Deanery, 

Christ  Church,  Oxfoid 
Mrs.  Mabt  Anne  Inge,  Deanery,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Paget,  Deanery,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford 
Mrs.  Jajte  Henntlet,  Deanery,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford 
RnoDA  Liddell,  Deaneiy,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford 
Violet  Liddell,  Deanery,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford 
Mrs.  Mabt  J.  Habsalt.,  88  Aldate's, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Ina  a.  Batnes,  3  Church  WaUc^ 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Mabt  L.  Owen,  5  Bradmore  Road, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Helen  Stewabt,  14   Bradmore 

Road,  Oxford 
Mrs.  Anne  Ffoulkes,  40   St.  Giles, 

Oxford 
Mrs.  Mabt  Scott,  2  Magdalen  Road, 

Oxford 
S.  E.  Gane,  Stanley  Road 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Holland,  Iffley  Road 
Mrs.  M,  Knapp,  Iffley  Road 
E.  M.  Seal,  Stanley  Road 
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Mn.  Eliza  Wolff,  Stanley  Koad 

AnIOB  MACKINNON,  Hjthe 

Matilda  J.  Fullse,  Stanground, 
Peterboroujfh 

Mabt  Thompson,  17  Holland  Hoad, 
Brighton 

Claka  Wtatt,  Sheen  Croft,  Ilay- 
ward's  Heath 

Mr&  Shebbbooks^  Ozton,  Notts 

Mrs.  Melville,  The  College,  Worcester 

Miss  Mabgabbt  £.  Fbebe,  16  Great 
College  Street,  Westminster 

Miss  Helen  Fbebe,  16  Great  College 
Street,  Westminster 

Mrs.  Gbobge  Fbebe,  16  Great  College 
Street,  Westminster 

Mrs.  Floweb,  11    Johnston    Terrace, 
Edinburgh 

Miss  H.  J.  EsFEBANBE,  27  Nelson  Street, 
Edinburgh 

Miss  Ina  R.  Toxtng,  11  Johnston  Ter- 
race, Edinburgh 

Mrs.  Hope  Robbon,  30  Grange  Loan, 
Edinburgh 

Miss  ScHBEiBEB,  Godstone,  Surrey 

Mrs.  Glaisteb,  Southwell 

Mrs.  Tbebegk,  The  Residence,  South- 
well 

Mrs.  Ratnbb,  Vicar's  Court,  Southwell 

Mrs.  Watkinb,  Vicar's  Court,  South- 
well 

Miss  Watkinb,  Vicar's  Court,  South- 
well 

Mrs.  Eddie,  Church  Street,  Southwell 

Mrs.    WiLLOiTGHBY,     Church    Street, 
Southwell 

Miss  Eddie,  Church  Street,  Southwell 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Smith,  Vicar's  Court,  South- 
well 

Miss  Bbamston,  1  Morpeth  Terrace, 
S.W. 

(Miss)  Lady  Emily  Pesst,  127  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Miss  M.  Deacon,  89  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Miss  S.  Deacon,  39  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Emily   A.    Cally,    1    Beaufort 
Gardens 

Miss  Constance  Wilmot,  43  Fellworth 
Square 

Miss  S.  M.  Stephenson,  Brotton  R.S.O. 

Mrs.  Chables  Mebfvale,  The  Deanery, 
Ely 

Mrs.  T.  SoMEBS  Cocks,  42  Great  Cum- 
berland Place,  W. 

Miss  S.  F.  Rahbden,  1  Upper  Grosyenor 
Street 

Mrs.  Temple  Fbebe,  143  Harley  Street 

Miss  Elizabeth  Satile,  Heydon  House, 
Royston 


Miss  England,  61  Cadogan  Square 

Miss  Kathleen  Hamilton  Gobdon,  34 
Lennox  Gardens 

Miss  Evelyn  Habdcabtle,  New  Lodge, 
Hawkhurst 

Mrs.  Edwabd  Gobdon,  Hingham,  Attle- 
borough 

Miss  M.  E.  RiCHABDB,  3  St.  Andrewe 
Place,  N.W. 

Miss  Maby  Temple  Fbebe,  143  Harley 
Street 

Mias  Maby  Winteb,  S  waff  ham  Vicarage 

Mrs.  John  A.  Fbebe,  30  Palace  Gardens 
Terrace,  W. 

Mrs.  Chables  Williamson,  Kempston 
Manor 

Mrs.  Williamson,  56  Palace  Gardens 
Terrace,  W. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Faithful,  Bournemouth 

Miss  A.  Speck,  32  Westboume  Park, 
W. 

Miss  CouLTHirBST,  Sandinway,  Cheshire 

Miss  Mabtin,  25  Shepherd's  Bush  Road, 
W. 

'Mrs,  HxNBY  Bbadon,  Dhurbhimga,  Ben- 
gal 

Mrs.  Abthub  Newoombe,  The  Cottage, 
Winslow,  Bucks 

Miss  Edith  Bell,  Knutsfoid,  Cheshire 

Miss  E.  B.  HoBSON,  St.  Barnabas  Vicar- 
age, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Douglas  Hamilton,  Wins- 
low  Vicarage 

Mrs.  G.  Habpobd  Battebsby,  Middle 
Claydon  Rectory 

Mrs.  THOM^is  Tomes,  Botolph,  Claydon 
DoBBiB  B.  Jones,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 

Susan  M.  DntON,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 

Eliza  Tempest,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C. 

Louisa    Gwendoline     Higqinb, 
Chalk  House,  Wanstead 

Mrs.  Henby  Ady,  Charing,  Kent 

Mrs.  R,  E.  GowLLAND,  34  Finsbury 
Square 

Miss  Saba  Hebcod,  34  Finsbury  Sq. 

Mrs.  G.  Magbeene,  Oriolet 

Mrs.  R.  DE  Medina,  14  Finsbury  Sq. 

Mrs.  M.  Andbew,  Dolcoath  Road,  Cam- 
borne 

Miss  B.  BoBLASE,  Dolcoath  Road,  Cam- 
borne 

Mrs.     RiCHABD     Chambeblain,      39 
Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

Miss  E.  L.  GuBDON,  47  Elm  Park  Gar- 
dens, S.W. 
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Miss  J.  QuKDON,  47  Elm  Park  Gardens, 
S.W. 

Mrs.  Bromlet,  Stoke,  Notts, 

Mrs.  Hugh  G.  Robdtson,  Lystonville, 
Shrewsbury 

Miss  Eleanor   E.  Orlebar,   Downs 
Terrace,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Miss  Catherine  Kajisat,  Downe  Ter- 
race, Richmond,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Maister,  5  Westboume 
Square 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Douglas,  15  Westboume 
Squdre 

Miss  M.  E.  Blackwell,  16  Westboume 
Square 

Miss  E.  K.  Maistbr,  Westboume  Sq, 

Miss  Julia    Goddard,  The   Cottage, 
Little  Aston,  nr.  Sutton  Coldfield 

Mrs.  IIarhan,  Chelmsford 

Mrs.  Butler,  Chelmsford 

Mrs.  Beezley,  Chelmsford 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pribeaux,  Ermington, 
Taunton 

Miss  AuY  Troubribge,  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk 

Mrs.  Stubholme  Cartuell,  14  Bolton 
Place,  Carlisle 

Miss  Creighton,  3  Warwick  Square, 
Carlisle 

Miss  M.  E.  Greek,  14  Chiswick  Street, 
Carlisle 

Mrs.  IsKAT   Barnes,  20   Hartington 
Place,  Carlisle 

Miss  LocxiER,  1  Portland  Square,  Car- 
lisle 

Miss  S.  A.  Sheldon,  10  Portland  Square, 
Carlisle 

Mrs.  Davidson,  12  Victoria  Place,  Oar- 
lisle 

Mrs.  Campbell,  6  George  Street,  Car- 
lisle 

Miss  E.  Halton,  1  Alfred  Street,  Car- 
lisle 

MLas  Catherine  H.  Fisher,  22  Cecil 
Street,  Carlisle 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  The  Knowe,  Cumber- 
land 

Miss  Lucy  Nicholson,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Q.  R.  Wareing,  4  Meadow  Ter- 
race, Carlisle 

Mrs.  Dodgson,  6  Warwick  Square,  E. 
Carlisle 

Dorothy  E.  Benson,  C.U.  Bank, 
Brampton 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  n.M.S.  'Conway,' 
Rock  Ferry 

Miss  Boyd,  St.  Mary's,  Moffat 

Miss  Miller,  H.M.S.  *  Conway,'  Rock 
Ferry 


Mrs.   Baird,  33   King   Street,   Rock 
Ferry 

Marian  Whitblow,  9  Woronzow 
Road,  St  John's  W^ood  Park,  N.W. 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  S.  Bryson,  The  Manse, 

Alloa,  Clackmannanshire 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Audh,  MiUgrove,  Alloa 
Mrs.  Victor  Marshall,  Monk  Coniston 
Miss  A.  M.  Lloyd,  7  CoUingham  Place, 
S.W. 

Sophie  Milus,  Training  College, 
Stockwell 

Alice      Sfragge,     Mecklenburg 
House,  Putney 
Isabel  Cubt,  99  Onslow  Square 
Isabel  L.  Boyd,  Rosalan,  ]^land 
J.  E.  Newton  Kino,  Mound  Henry, 
Ireland 

S.    E.    Newton    King,    Mound 
Henry,  Ireland 

Emily  Ci^hents,  98  Edith  Road, 
W.  Kensington 

T.  Brotherton,  92  Edith  Road, 
W.  Kensington 

G.  E.  Hove,  92  Edith  Road,  W. 
Kensington 

K.    Hove,   92   Edith   Road,  W. 
Kensington 

M.  A.  Evans,  92  Edith  Road,  W. 
Kensington 

E.  Cavanagh,  98  Edith  Road,  W. 
Kensington 

E.  Newton  King,  Mount  Heniy, 
Ireland 

A.  M.  Brocipel,  Edgbaston  High 
School  for  Girls 
Mrs.  Janetta  Simeon,  Dunster  Priory, 
Somerset 

Sarah  J.  McCormicx,  The  Hall, 
Dunster,  Somerset 

C.  Thomson,  The  Hall,  Dunster, 
Somerset 

Annie    McCormick,    The    Hall, 
Dunster,  Somerset 
Mrs.  Charlotte  E.    Charlton,  A1- 
combe,  Dunster,  Somerset 

Elizabeth  McCormick,  The  Hall, 
Dunster,  Somerset 
Mrs.    Henrietta     Claughton,    The 

College,  Worcester 
Mrs.   Ellen   J.  Morton,  Heathfield, 

Wolverley,  Kidderminster 
Mrs.  M.  Emily  Elkington,  Sion  Hall, 

near  Kidderminster 
Mrs.    Marion   Elkington,  Pembrey, 

South  Wales 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Elkington,  Sion 
Hall,  near  Kidderminster 
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H]88  Bbatbice  ELsnrGTOir,  Sion  Hall, 

near  Kidderminster 
Mra.  Eliza  Wildino,  Arley,  Bewdley 
Miss  Emily  M.  Blkisqtoix,  Sion  Hall, 

WolTerley 
Miss  Alice   E.  Mobton,  Heathfield, 

Wolyerley 
Miss  Edith  Macdonald,  Wilden,  Stour- 

port 
Mrs.    Sabah    Babton,    Astley   Hall, 

Stourport 
Miss  Hesteb  MEBBTTTy  Astlej  Hall, 

Stourport 
Miss  Helen  E.  Babton,  Astlej  Hall, 

Stourport 
Mrs.  CoLLis  Sandes,  4  Lexham  Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs.  McLeod  Innes,  9  Lexham  Gar- 
dens, W. 
Miss  Isabel  Bebkelet,  20  Woodlands 

Road,  Barnes,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Viola  Joio»,  St.  John's  Cottage, 

Copse  Hill,  Wimbledon 
Mrs.  Blanche  Monninqton,  Vicarage, 

Penrith 
Mrs.  Ehha  C.  Rihington,  Tynefield, 

Penrith 
Mrs.  LovETT  Camebon,  85  Montpelier 

Square,  S.W. 
Mrs.  Stdnby  Buxton,  15  Eaton  Place 
Sabah  Edwabds,  15  Eaton  Place 
MaboabetTatlob,  15  Eaton  Place 
Caboline  Higgins,  15  Eaton  Place 
Alice  Sealy,  15  Eaton  Place 
Mrs.  Edwabd  Mabshall,  The  Mount, 

Witley,  Surrey 
Mrs.  Edmond  Fosteb,  Witley,  Surrey 
Mrs.  J.  Satchelb  Hopkins,  Jesmond 

Grove,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
Miss  Hopkins,  Jesmond  Grove,  Edg- 
baston, Birmingham 
Mrs.  Rn.  Aspinall,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham 
Miss  Emily  S.  Weight,  The  Esplanade, 

Waterloo,  Liverpool 
Mrs.  RiCHABD  Edgell,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  Helen  Edgell,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  Violet  Edgell,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  Chablotte  S.  Fabb,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  Maby  Wood,  Shrewsbury 
Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Wood,  Shrewsbury 
Miss    S.   Glantillb  Wood,  Shrews- 
bury 
Miss  Mabgabet  Wood,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  E.  M.  Mansel,  Shrewsbury 
Miss  GiLLBBE,  1  Vivian  Terrace,  Truro 
Mrs.  Wbbbeb,  5  Strangways  Terrace, 
Truro 


Miss  Webbbb,  5  Strangways  Terrace, 

Truro 
Mrs.  Phillpotts,  Reetty  widden,  Devo- 

ran,  Cornwall 
Miss  M.  E.  Webbeb,  Reettywidden, 

Devoran,  Cornwall 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Williams,  Reettywidden, 

Devoran,  Cornwall 
Mrs.  Pbyn  Andbbws,  Strangways  Ter- 
race, Truro 

Jane  Cablyon,  Strangways  Ter- 
race, Truro 
Mrs.  Babhah,  Colchester  Villas,  Truro 
Miss  Babham,  Colchester  Villas,  Truro 
Miss  Thomas,  Vivian  Terrace,  Truro 
Mrs.  King,  Lemon  Street,  Truro 
Mrs.  James  H.  Moobe,  Truro 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ehtliott,  Gwendro, 

Cornwall 
Mrs.  W.  Peabce,  Cardynham    Villa, 

Truro 
Mrs.  Glynn  Gbyles,  Glyngarth,  Truro 
Mrs.  Levebton,  Lemon  Street,  Truro 
Mrs.  Beoab,  St.  John's  Vicarage,  Truro 
Miss  Edith  Colebidge,  Meadow  Bank, 

Great  Malvern 
Ethel  Boulton,  Tew  Park,  Oxon. 
Miss  L.  TiNDAL  Atkinson,  Beighmote, 

Wimbome,  Dorset 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Collins,  Thornton,  Dulwich 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Moss,  Alexandria,  Egypt 
Miss  M.  Fbeeman,  S.  Dulwich 
Mrs.  BuLLOUGH,  Me^mie  Castle,  nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Miss   Spittal,  Meegemie  Castle,  nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Miss  BuLLOUGH,  Meggernie  Castle,  nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Miss  Russell,  Meg^mie  Castle,   nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Miss  Campbell,  Meggernie  Castle,  nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Mrs.  E.  Bbyce,  Meggernie  Castle,  nr. 

Aberfeldy,  Perthshire 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cbosslby,  Highgate 
Miss  NoBMAN,  Carlisle 

Clabibsa  M.   Adams,  Shepherd's 

Bush 
Mrs.  W.  Ross,  London 
Miss  W.  Cbosslby,  London 
Mrs.  Maby  Ann  Paget,  Leicester 
Mrs.    Flobence   Fielding   Johnson, 

Leicester 
Miss  Isabel  Moobe,  Eviogton,  Leicester 

Maby  A.  Kindeb,  Leicester 
Miss   J.   MiLDBED  Hull,    Tunbridge 

Wells 
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Miss    WnriPBH)     Hull.     Tunbrickre 

WeUs 
Mrs.  Janet  Hull,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Cousins,  Tunbridge 

Wells 
Mrs.     Hannah    Cousins,    Tunbridge 

Wells 
Miss  Bbatbice  Mawdslbt,  Preston 
Miss   Elizth.  Catteball,  Tunbridge 
Wells 
Ellie  Weight,  HuddersBeld 
Miss  H.  M.  Cabson,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Miss  E.  A.  Gibbon,  Tunbridge  Wells 

F.  Gibson,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Miss  MacMichael,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  Babton,  Trinity  Vicarage,  Gam- 
bridge 
Miss  F.  D.  Holland,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  M.  Lucas,  Cambridge 

Anna     England,   Head-mistiess, 
Fortman  Place  Board  School 

Sophia     Middleton,     Assistant- 
mistress,  L.  S.  B. 

M.  Middleton,  Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

A.    Camebon,    Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

Emilt  F.  Fbt,  Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

J.     Chables,    Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

J.  P.  Hepbubn,  Afisistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

A.  Lawbence,  Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

E.  Lawbence,  Assistant-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

L.   A«    TA2VNEB,    Head-mistress, 
L.  S.  B. 

L.      Saundebs,     School-mistress, 
Board  School,  Bourton-on-the-Water 
J.  BuNNy  Infants-mistress,  Board 
School,  Bourton-on-the-Water 

E.     Saundebs,      School-mistress, 
Mansfield  Place,  Kentish  Town 

E.  V.  Black,  The  Vicarage,  Burley 
in  Wharfedale,  nr.  Leeds 

Jane  S.  Quick,  18  Church  Koad, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Alice  Goff,  Frankfurt  ViUa,  1 
Wallace  Eoad,  Canonburj,  N. 

Sabah  AnnGbiffiths,  11  Wallace 
Boad,  Canonbury,  N. 

Jessie  Daties,   Romford  House, 
Eomford  Boad,  Stratford,  Essex 

Sophie  Devebeux,  Bomford  House, 
Eomford  Hoad,  Stratford,  Essex 
Mrs.  Bbswick  Pubchas,  9  Harewood 
Square,  N.W. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Shiles,  6  Pembroke  Gardens, 

Kensington,  W. 
Miss  C  ATHEBiNE  E.GAUD  AB,  157  Camden 

Road,  N.W. 
Miss  Mabt  Adelaide  Wilson,  16  Gor- 
don Square 
Miss  Alice   B.  Wilson,  16   Gordon 

Square 
Miss  Jessie  S.  Wilson,  16   Gordon 

Square 
Miss  Chablotte  BBOOKSyMistley,  Essex 
Miss  Helen  A.  Williams,  23  Alfred 

Place,  W.C. 
E.    B.     Maettn,    Westmoreland 

Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park 
Mrs.  Fanny  Smith,  Woodberry  Down 
Mrs.  Elsie  Penn,  42  Amhurst  Park 
Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Fibth,  Thrift  House, 

Sheffield 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Tbetob,  48  Queen's 

Gardens,  W. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Williamson,  3  Leinster 

Gardens 
Mrs.  Julia  Clabkb,  3  Leinster  Gardens 
Miss  Mabel  Tbbyob,  48  Queen's  Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Nevill,  28  Hyde  Park 

Place 
Mrs.  Eliza  Beebbohme,  28  Hyde  Park 

Place 
Mrs.  Madge  Tbetob,  48  Queen*s  Gar- 
dens, W. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Gliyeb,  5  Queen's  Gardens, 

W. 
Miss  M.  T.  OuTEB,  5  Queen's  Gardens, 

W. 
MisA  K.  J.  Oliteb,  5  Queen's  Gardens, 

W. 
Miss  A.  L.  GoBDON,  44  Queen's  Gardens, 

W. 
Miss  S.  M.  GoBDON,  44  Queen's  Gardens, 

W. 
Maby  Isabel  Hobinb,  West  HiU, 

nr.  Leamington 
Mabt  Elizabeth  Beale,  Upper 

Berkeley  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W. 
Sabah    Field,    Blackdown,    nr. 

Leamington 
E.  G.  HuLME,  Oxford 
J.  Emily  Monk,  4  Cadogan  Square 
J.  M.  Butteb,  Faskally 
S.  Haden,  Chalfont  St  Giles 
M.  Haden,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 

E.  E.  A.  RiGG,  Eew  Gardens 

F.  MiLNEB,  Amersham 

M.  M.  RiCHAHDS,  Farlington,  Hants 
Beatbice   H.    Phipps,    Rectory, 
Chalfont  St  Giles 
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A.M.yAT7GHAN,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
J.  HEA.BNE,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
Eteunb  C.  Wild,  Chalfont  St. 
Giles 

QsELTSUDB   Qbsen,   Chalfont  St. 
Giles 

F.  BouLiOK,  The  Sache,  Chalfont 
St.  Giles 
A.  Fbases,  Newlands 
Mabt  E.  Moobe,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
Elizabeth  Gubnet,  Chalfont  St. 
Giles 

Henbieita  Healt,   Chalfont  St. 
Giles 
E.  CuBTiB,  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
M.  C.  Russell,  Chalfont  St  Peter 
A.  BAin>ALL,  Langley,  Bucks 
E.  M.  Randall,  Langley,  Bucks 
Elizabeth  D.  Phipps,   Rectory, 
Chalfont  St.  Giles 
Mrs.  Edwabd  Stei^kapfp,  Oak  Hill 

Lodge,  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead 
Mrs.  Hbitbt  "Woollams,  84  Avenue 

Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Mrs.  Adaic  Esnnabd,  Crawley  Court, 

Winchester 
Mrs.  Fbavois    Gaskell,    Keddington 

Hall,  Woodstock 
Miss    B.    Kennabd,   Crawley   Court, 
Winchester 

AimiE  E.  Benson,  Famcombe  Rec- 
tory, Godalming 
Mrs.  A.  M.  CuBTBis,  Hill  Side,  Godal- 
ming 
Mrs.  Dxtnbteb,  Woodbastwick  Vicarage 
Mrs.  EwDTG,  Plymouth 
Miss  Dttnsteb,  Wood  Bastwick 
Mrs.  Isabel  Ellen  Sandebs,  Thorbum 

Square,  Bermondsey 
Mrs.  0.  Tttbneb,  8  Park  Terrace 

Mabt  Enfield,  6  Park  Valley, 
Nottingham 

Jane    Chaffeb,  6   Park  Valley, 
Nottingham 
Mrs.  E.  H.  MiLLEB,  Healtund,  Black- 
heath 
Miss  Bennett,  Cavendish  Square 
Mrs.  J.  A.  FuLLEB  Maitland,  37  Phil- 

limore  Gardens,  Kensington 
Mrs.  DAriD  Cox,  Caer  Glow,  Woodfield 
Avenue,  Streatham 

N.  PowEBrO'DoNOQHUE,  11  Peter 
Place,  Dublin 
Mrs.  R.  BuBD,  48  Mount  Park  Road, 
Ealing 

Miss  M.  T.  Bttbd,  48  Mount  Park  Road, 

Ealing 
Waa  C.  F.  Sxith,  Shirley,  Southampton 


Mrs.  Fbancis,  Avenue  Road,  Mill  Hill 
Park,  Acton,  W. 

Miss  M.  FBANas,  Avenue  Road,  Mill 
Hill  Park,  Acton,  W. 

Miss  E.  J.  FBANas,  Avenue  Road,  MUl 
Hill  Park,  Acton,  W. 

Miss  Mabgabbt  B.  Davet, 

Miss  RiCHENDA  Buxton,  Fox  Warreni 
Cobham 

Miss  F.  E.  Neave,  London 

Mrs.  Cicely  Mitpobd,  Sussex 

Mrs.    Sheffield  Neave,  Mill  Green 
Park,  Essex 

Mrs.    Fannt  C.  Tuson,  8  Prince  of 
Wales  Terrace,  Kensington 

Mrs.  Mabt  T.  Eldeb,  Tarbet,  Loch 
Lomond,  N.B. 

Mrs.  AVhatman,  Maidstone 

Mrs,    John   Welbt,  Allington  Hall, 
Grantham 

Mrs.  H.  Staplbton,  Mereworth  Rec- 
tory, Maidstone 

Mrs.  Swan,  West  Peckhambie,  Maid- 
stone 

Mrs.  HoBNBB,  Mereworth,  Maidstone 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Feabon,  Mereworth,  Maid- 
stone 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Goodwin,  Mereworth,  Maid- 
stone 

Mrs.  J.  Jameson,  Airfield,  Dublin 
Mabt  Ratnee,  Lavender  Hill 
Fbances  Anna  Hughes,  Bryn  y 
Menai,  Bangor 

Julia  Minet,  18  Sussex  Square, 
W. 

Mrs.    Fbances    Evans,   Nash    Mills, 
Herts 

E.  Cbawfobd  Hayes,  17  Olarges 
Street 

Mabt  L.  Whatelt,  4  Southwick 
Terrace 

Mrs.  Mabtha  Fox,  6  Offerton  Road, 
Clapham 
Lizzie  Stanton,  70  Granville  Park 
Ellinob  C.  Stanton,  12  Talbot 
Road,  W. 

Mrs.  Don  Mabshall,  Farnham 

Miss  Mabshall,  Farnham 

Mrs.    W.    E.    Mabshall,    Middleton 
Lodge,  Torquay 

Miss   Sylvia    Mabshall,    Middleton 
Lodge,  Torquay 

Mrs.  Fbances  E.  Bull,  36  Addison 
Gardens,  North 

Mrs.  F,  HoQABTH,  36  Addison  Gardens, 
North 

Mrs.  S.  Maclube,  Linden  Gardens 

Miss  Bull,  Linden  Gardens 
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Mifls  Peaks,  The  Vicarage,  Ellesmeie 
Mrs.  Cook,  Suffolk   Hoose,   Chelten- 
ham 

FAinnr  Habdt,  Bjculla,  Bickley, 
Kent 
Fbakceb   J.    Eekitkdt,    St.    Helen's^ 

Bickley,  Kent 
Mrs.  Emma  Gltk,  8  Woraley  Boad, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 
IVIiss  LoTHB  LoTTKD,  Littleboume,  Kent 
Miss  M  T.  LouND,  London 
Miss  M.  A.  LoTTin),  Littleboume,  Kent 

M.  Tatham,  Cookham  Dean 
Miss  Bablow,  Coed  Pell,  Colwyn  Bay 
Mrs.  A.  Ross  Robebtson,  Soutbgate, 
Middlesex 

A.  M.  Wbsiebdau!,  Cottingham, 
near  Hull 

F.  Westebdale,  Cottingham,  near 
HuU 
Elizabeth  Bbioos,  Hull 
Sasah  Holmes,  Hornsea 
Emma  Fostek,  Hull 
Mabt  Gebtbude  Stbattex,  Hessle, 
Yorks 
Edith  Stbatten,  Hessle,  Yorks 
Maby  Stbatten,  Hessle,  Yorks 
Mrs.  Eleanob  Bihll,    28    Canonbury 

ViUas 
Mrs.  Eliza  Flimbeb, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Fbateb,  22    Canonbury 

Villas 
Iklrs.  J.  ViiirB,  17  Canonbury  Villas 
Mrs.  E.  Davies,  18  Canonbury  Villas 
J.  E.  Bttttebwobth,  16  Northwood 
Boad,  Highgate 

BoBA  M.  Allen,  Vicarage,  Bom- 
ford 

Mabt  Stbomeoeb,  Easton  Boad, 
Bomford 

E.  C.  Clabk,  Western  Villa,  Bom- 
ford 

M.  Katb  Bobinson,  High  Street, 
Bomford 
Mrs.  Mabt   Lobeb,  Franklin  House, 
Bomford 

Eleavob   L.    Bampobb,    Stanley 
Lodge,  Bomford 

Caboliite  Abgent,  45    Grayling 
Boad,  N. 

Mina  B.  Steele,   South   Street, 
Bomford 

Augusta  Chapman,  Western  Villa, 
Bomford 

Mabt  Ann  Httstleb,  South  Street, 
Bomford 

Mabian  Collieb,  Western  Villa, 
Romford 


HoNOB  J.  Peaooci:,  Haio  Street, 
Bomford 

Jessie  Bull,  28  Canonbury  Villas, 
N. 
Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Baselkt,  25  Canonbury 
Villas,  N. 
M.  Wellsteb,  82  Devonshire  Boad 
Anne  Obamb,  Brookside,  Bomford 
Amelia  N.  Stboub,  Beaconsfield, 
Aberdeen  Park 
Mrs.  Sabah  a.  Woods,  Brooks'  ViUa, 

Bomford 
Mrs.  Jane  0.  Coubtenat,  14  Rtzwil- 

liam  Square,  Dublin 
Mrs.  Emilt  Blaxenet,  14  Fitzwilliam 

Square,  Dublin 
Mrs.  Constance  Mobbant,  94  Beddiffe 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Miss  Mat  Plowden,  41  Bedcliffe  Sq., 

S.W. 
Miss  Hilda  Plowden,  41  Beddiffe  Sq., 

S.W. 
Mrs.  Constance  Gbetton,  Upper  Park, 
Dedham,  near  Colchester 

Sabah  Mtles,  West  Kington  Beo- 
tory,  Chippenham 

L.  W.  Mtles,  West  Kington  Beo- 
tory,  Chippenham 

DoBCAs  Pebkins,  St.  Matthias'  Vi- 
carage, Bristol 
Mrs.  Henbietta  Litchfield,  SI  Ken- 
sington Square,  W. 
Mrs.  AbthubOliphant,22  Westboume 

Terrace 
Mrs.  Le  Sibanoe,  Hunstanton  Hall 
Mrs.  Adolphus  Walleb,  The  Vicarage, 

HuDstanton 
Miss  DE  BoNOEMONT,  72  Park  Street 
Cathebine    Whitehaib,    Marie- 
wood,  Grange-over-Sands 

Mabt  E.  Wood,  Singleton  Vicar- 
age, Poulton  le  Fylde 

E.  P.  ScHULTZ,  Birkenhead 

Mrs.  MiLLEB,  Marlewood,  Grange-oyer- 

Sands 
Mrs.  Pebceyal  Bobbins,  5  James  St., 

London 
Mrs.  Wabben,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Fannie    Stbange,    2  Kensington 
Mansions,  EarFs  Court 

Annie  Heath  Wilson,  2  Wharfe- 
dale  St.,  S.W. 
Mabt  Cotton,  13  Longridge  Boad 
Mabt   Cunliffb,    13    Longridge 
Boad 

Lettice  Cunlifpe,  13  Longridge 
Boad 

F.  B.  Gbetton,  116  King  Henry's 
Boad,  N.W. 
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Miss   Febrabi,  20   Langham   StTeet, 
Portland  Place 

Miss  Eddis,  Graven  Hill  House,  Hyde 
Park 

Mrs.  LipPMANK,  Berlin 

Miss  Jones  Hekby,  Little  Warley  Rec- 
tory, Brentwood 

Mrs.  BiGHABDS,  Tansar  Rectory,  Oundle 

Mrs.  Watts  Rxtssell,  Biggin,  Oundle 

Mrs.  EswABB  Watts  Russell,  Bed- 
ford Park 

Miss  Eeates,  Uantysilis  Hall,  Llan- 
gollen 

Miss  £.  Keateb,  Llantymlis  Hall,  Llan- 
gollen 

Miss  Gablick,  13  Park  Place,  W^eston- 
super-Mare 

Miss  LiLLiB  Gabijck,  Weston-super- 
Mare 

MiAS  Anitie  Gablige,  85  Gotham  Brow, 
Bristol 

Miss  Lttct  Gabliok,  86  Gotham  Brow, 
Bristol 

Mrs.  SiNCLAiB  Shephabs,  Goyemment 
House,  Gibraltar 

Mrs.  J.  F.  0.  Hakiltok,  Spencer  Lodge, 
Ryde 

Mrs.  Mabt  Gobbeti,  Frindsbury  House, 
Rochester 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Paxton,  The  Manor  House, 
Watford 

L.  W.  Owen,  67  Blenheim  Cres- 
cent 
Mat  Chobley,  24  Chepstow  Villas 
Emiije  Poole,  2  Cambridge  Gar- 
dens 

Mrs.  BucHAiTAK,  83  Drummond  Place, 
Edinburgh 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Clabke,  Guisborough 

Mrs.    Ellen     Packabd,     Bramford, 
Ipswich 

Mrs.  A.  R.  HEin)EB80N,  Bramford 

Mrs.  Walpobd,  Bramford 

Edith  A,  Owbk,  Manor  House, 
Brondesbury,  N.W. 

M.  LoTJiSA  A.  Owen,  Damerham 
Vicarage,  Salisbury 

Mabt  S.  Owek,  Damerham  Vicar- 
age, Salisbury 

Oliyia   M.   Stone,   11   Sheffield 
Gurdens,  Kensington,  W. 

Claba  Rilet,  Newcastle  House, 
Bridgend,  Glam. 

Hilda  Young,  The  Hollies,  Caer- 
philly, Glam. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Abbott,  Hull 

Mrs.  Mabt  Williams,  Liverpool 

Mrs.  Mabgabbt  \ViLLiNeT0N,S.  Kierans, 
Parsonstown 


Miss   Janie   Reeb    Willington,    S. 
Kierans,  Parsonstown 

MissCHABLOTTE  ROBEBTA  WlLUNGION, 

S.  Kierans,  Parsonstown 
Mrs.  Kathebine  S.  Huogabd,  Lismore, 

Tralee,  Ireland 
Mrs.  CusHNT,  Pain's  Hill,  Surrey 
Mrs.    R.    Vebe    O'Bbien,    Ordhurst, 

Limerick 
Miss  M.  Chuenside,  Hayward  Heath, 

Fonthill  Bishop,  Wilts 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Cole,  20  Redcliffe  Road 
Mrs.  Eyeltn  F.  Aitkin,  Sumner  Place 
Miss  A.  E.  Boubkb,  Thomfield,  Lime- 
rick 
Miss  E.  A.  Pennington,  Utterby 
Mrs.  Pennington,  Utterby 
Mrs.  J.  Evebbst-Tennant,  22  South- 
wick  Street,  Hyde  Park 
Mrs.  Habbiet  A.  Bostock,  73  Onslow 

Gardens,  S.W. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Bbomehead,  Bedford  Hotel, 

W.O. 
Mrs.  F.    Thobne,  Rectory,  27    John 

Street,  Bedford  Row 
Mrs.  Abthxtb  A  Bbckett,  24  Gloucester 

Street,  Belgrave  Road 
Miss  Chablotte  Susan    Fbasxb,  27 

St.    George's    Sq.,    Regent's    Park, 

London 
Miss    Mabia    Caitbball,    Tunbridge 

Wells 
Miss  SiBTL  Hughes,  Hadenham  • 
Miss     Mabt    Catteball,    Tunbridge 

Wells 
MLss  Mabia  Sabah  Tatlob,  Tunbridge 

Wells 
Miss  Mabgabet  Catteball,  Tunbridge 

Wells 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Clowes,  Tunbridge 

Wells 
Mrs.  A.  ScHOLES,  Clough  House,  Hud- 

dersfield 
Miss  M.  A.  Chbistie,  Clough  House, 

Huddersfield 
Mabia  Mabshall,  Clough  House, 

Huddersfield 
Miss  Claba  Scholes,  Clough  House, 

Huddersfield 
Miss  Flo.  Thokpson,  Clough  House, 

Huddersfield 
Miss  S.  E.  HiBST,  Holme  Field 
Miss  F.  E.  HiBST,  Holme  Field 
Mrs.  Alice  Bbuce,  Highfield 
Miss  Helen  Mackenzie,  Stornoway 
Mrs.  Annie  Millebge,  13  Highbury 

Crescent,  London 
Miss  Bebtha  Sunbbibgb,  13  Highbury 

Crescent,  London 
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Mtb.  Aba  M.  Gilmoub,  2  Ilorneey  l^se 
Gardens 

Mrs.  Amy  IL  Milledgis,  6  Highbury 
Crescent 

Mrs.MABiAinTB  DowLA2n>,Breacbnonsey 
Emsworth 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sawbkidge,  13  Highbury 
Crescent 

Mrs.  Agnbb  Cabby,  Newcastle  Drive, 
Nottingham 

Mrs.  LrcY  B.  Wablow,  BirmiDgham 

Mrs.  Maby  Mabten,  Stratford-on-Avon 

Mrs.    Sabah    IIabtley,    Ilandsworth 
College 

Mrs.  Maby  Biddulph,  Stapenhill,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Bakewei.l,  Stapenhill, 
Burton-on-Trent 

Mrs.  Maby  Wabd,  Stapenhill,  Burton- 
on-Trent 

Mrs.  M.  J.  FowLEB,  Baaford  Hall,  Not- 
tingham 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bbowne,  Hock   Cottage, 
Nottingham 

Mrs.  J.  A.  W.  Wiles,  The  Park,  Not- 
tingham 
B.  H,  L.  Wood,  Ackworth 
L.  Blytok,  Angel  How,  Notting- 
ham 

E.  M.  SwAiNE,  Glendarra,  Ireland 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Febbis,  St.  Matthew's  Vica- 
rage 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Beabbeb,  2  Brunei  Terrace 

Mrs.  F.  Shbblock,  Park  Row 

Mrs.  Mabia  Hopcboft,  6  Dele  Street 

Nottingham 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Saitsom,  Grafton  House, 

W.  Bridgford 
Miss  Anihe  Rawsoit,  13  All  Saints 

Street.  Nottingham 
Mrs.    Eliza   Rawson,  13    All  Saints 

Street,  Nottingham 
P.  M.  Abbuthitott,  129  Via  San 

Niccolo,  Florence 

F.  J.  Campbell,  129  Via  San 
Niccolo,  Florence 

Maby  B.  Pitt,  The  Nest,  Torquay 

S.  Pebtelopb  Haytok,  Armthorpe 
Rectory,  Doncaster 

Eliza  Chobley  Cookson,  Powis 
VDla,  Torquay 

Maby  Pbatt  Bablow,  Dromore, 
Torquay 

Selina  Bbown,  Florence  Court, 
Torquay 

Emily  J.  E.  Baillib,  Brynderwell, 
Torquay 

Claba  Dbew  Pitt,  Brynderwell, 
Torquay 


M.    C.    White,    Mortimer,   near 
Reading 

Kathebuhe:  J.  Hawxb,  Stanfield, 
Torquay 

B.   M.    Uppeetojt,   Tarvin,   near 
Chester 

E.    Y.  Pbescott,  12  Wellswood 
Park,  Torquay 

0.  M.  Coates,  Harley  Lodge,  Tor- 
quay 
Miss  Rosa  WiLLLiMS,  26  Victoria  Road, 

Kentish  Town 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  16   Regent's 

Park  Road,  N.W. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Pbtcb,  Marrington  Hall, 

Chirbury,  Salop 
Miss  Gwendoline  Pbice,  Marrington 

Hall,  Chirbury,  Salop 
Miss  Maboabbt  Pbycb,  Hendon  House, 
Hendon,  Middlesex 
Maby  Embbey,  Marrington 
Sabah  Howman,  Marrington 
Louisa  Passant,  Marrington 
Miss  Maby  Fabmeb,  Winsbury 
Miss  Rebecca  Fabmeb,  Winsbury 
Miss  Maby  Powell,  Winsbury 
Miss  Elizabeth  Titdob,  Chirbury 
Miss  Mabgabbt  Rogees,  Chirbury 
Miss     E.    Aones    Williams,    Chur- 

bury 
Miss  £.  J.  Williams,  Chirbury 
Miss  Sarah  Do^vns,  Chirbury 
Miss  J.  Bttntee,  Chirbury 
Miss  Jane  Layfobb,  Chirbury 
Mrs.  Maby  Elizabeth  Francis,  Mar- 
rington Mill 
Mrs.  Janet  Babbett,  Chedgrave 

Bbssie  Gaitssitu:,  Thorpe  Abboia 
Rectory 
Mrs.  CuBTEis,  The  Shruberry,  Scole 
Miss  J.  T.  Fbebe,  Roydon  Hall 

H.  B.  Mackay,  Roydon  Hall 
Mrs.  PoNTiFEX,  Bressingham 
Mrs.  Babkley,  Palgrave 

Madeline  Gbio,  Hewall 
Mrs.  E.  Gabbod,  Diss 
Mrs.  M.  Hose,  Roydon 
Mrs.  A.  Habdon,  Diss 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Wilkinson,  Icklingham 
Miss  Edith  Manihno,  Diss 
Miss     Cathebine     Tekplb    Fbebe, 

Burston 
Miss  MiLDBED  Tehple  Fbebe,  Burston 

Rectory 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Manning,  Diss 
Mrs.  E.  Nesbitt,  Forest  Gate,  Essex 
Mrs.  G.  Satoby,  Palgrave  Rectory 
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Mrs.  Atlmbb  (Hblek  0.  A.).  Bryn- 

terion,  Oopwen,  N.  Wales 
Mrs.  A.  M.  CosTBBTON,  Scole,  Norfolk 
Mrs.  M.  E.  PowLBT,  Scole,  Norfolk 
Miss  L.  SOTJTTS,  Scole,  Norfolk 
Miss  H.  E.  Fkajtcb,  Brockdish,  Norfolk 
Miss  E.  Wallace,  The  Close,  Norwich 
Miss    0.    A.    Wallace,    The    aose, 

Norwich 
Mrs.  E.  0.  Holmes,  Stuston 
Mrs.    Edith    Fobwood,    Hawkshead 

House,  Hatfield,  Herts 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Read,  9  West  Cromwell  Rd. 
Miss  G.  T.  Read,  9  West  Cromwell  Rd. 
Mrs.  B.  Z.  Sepi,7  West  Cromwell  Road 
Miss    M.   E.    Olabb,    18    Cromwell 

Crescent 
Miss  E.  B.  Bailet,  Ilarlesden 
Miss  E.  K.  Wilson,  Ilarlesden 
Mrs,  J.  Gbebnhow,  Esher 
Miss  M.  W^inea 
Miss  E.  E.  Philpot,  Esher 
Miss  L.  Heabst,  Esher 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Lake,  Esher 
Mrs.  A.  RoBHsrsoN,  Esher 

GaBBIEL  KirOTTBSFOBD  FOBTESCITE, 

Alveston  Manor,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Mrs.  Knottbsfobd  Fobtbsoub,  Alveston 

Manor,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Stock,  30  Lexham  Gardens, 

W. 
Mrs.  Laiub,  Deanery,  Durham 
Mrs.  W.  TuBNEB,  Naples 
Misa  Alice    Gladstone,   22    South 

Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Miss  CovsTANCE  Gladbtoitb,  22  South 

Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Miss    Lake,    14    Gbucester    Walk, 

London,  W. 
Mrs.   DiciTEireoir,    10   Bayley    Street, 

Bedford  Grove 
Miss  WETLAin),  Woodeaton,  Oxford  J 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mat   Jat,  6  Cedar 

ViUas,    MUl    Lane,   West    Hamp- 

Btead 
Mrs.  A.  Backhax 

MissBABCLAT 

Miss  Thomson 
Miss  FoBD  Babclat 
Miss  Retvolds 

Mrs.  S.  MlDDLETON 

Mrs.  Spenoeb  Bell 
Miss  Spenceb  Bell 
Miss  ScHimcK 
Miss  Whitehead 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Bland 
Mrs.  0.  A.  Leatham 


Miss  FOWLEB 

Miss  A.  Fbt 

Mrs.  Busk 

Mrs.  Thobbubn,  18  Kensington  Park 
Gardens 

Mrs.    M.    A.  Thobnton,    The   Oaks, 
Southampton 

Mrs.  Malkin,  2  Percy  Villas 

Miss  G.  S.  Malkin,  8  Sheffield  Terrace 

Mrs.  Y.  AiNswoBTH,  18  Victoria  Gar- 
dens 

Miss    E.    A.   HuTTON,    8   Montpelier 
Street 

Miss  A.  CBOseBOVE,  146  Green  Lanes, 
N. 

Miss  H.  Fewsteb,  18  Moscow  Road. 
M.  E.  Wbbdbn,  8a  South  Place, 
Finsbury,  E.C. 

Miss   L.    Y.    Gbeen,    139   Lancaster 
Road 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Fbanks,  6  Campden  House 
Road 

Miss  E.  Johnson,  67  Ladhroke  Road 
E.  T.  Hopcboft,  5  Regent  s  Park 
Terrace 

Mrs.  Manning,  Aldridge  Road  Villas 
Eleanob   Incledon,    St.    Mark's 
School  of  Cookery,  Violet  Hill,  N. W. 
G.    E.    Incledon,    1     Campden 
Houses 

Flobence  Abbott,    Hospital   for 
Consumption 

Mrs.  MoBE,  106  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Was  Louisa  H.  Vane,  51  Lower  Bel- 
grave  Street,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Sabah  J.  Floyd,  Lydhuiy  North 

Miss  M.  A.  Dixon,  Lydhury  North 

Mrs.  R.  Nbwill,  Lydbury  North. 

Miss  M.  A.  CoBBiE,  Dysserth,  Welsh- 
pool 

Mrs.  0.  P.  Seddon,  Chermaish 

Mrs.  M.  Bliss,  Arley 

Miss  ZoE  GiovANETTi,  DysBorth 

Mrs.  E.  Wilding,  Arley  Vicarage 

Mrs.  S.  M.  RippiNoALL,  Arley  Vicar- 
age 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Pabkeb,  Montgomery  Rec- 
tory 

Mrs.  Jane  A.  Babeeb,  Oakfield,  Aston- 

on-Clun 
Miss  J.  Eadith  C.  Babbeb,  Oakfieldi 

Aston-on-Clun 
Miss  M.  E.  DB  Witt,  Derby 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Jellicobsb,  Clunbery 
Mrs.  DB  Ml]6viLLE,  Clunbery 
Miss  M.  M.  Jellicobsb,  Clunbery 
Mrs.  Maby  C.  Powbb,  Linley  Hall, 

Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire 
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Miss   AfAiBE    S.   Cabteb,  10   Bridge 

Road,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Mrs.  CoifSTANCE  A.  KocEE,  Olungun- 

ford  House,  Salop 
Mrs.  Oathebine  John,  Cefn-Bryntatcli 
Miss  F.  £.  Habbibon,  Clifton 
Miss  Maby  WiLDiiTG,  Montgomery 
Miss  Mabion  McIntosh,  Shrewsbury 
Mrs.  K.  E.  FiTzHuGH,  Montgomery 
Mrs.  B.  D.  MiCKLEBiTBOH,  Montgomery 
Miss    A.    DoBOTHY  HoBiKSON,  Mont- 
gomery 
Miss  Eliz.  Dayies,  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Jane  Higgins,  Montgomery 
Mrs.  E.  EiBK,  London 
Miss  L.  M.  MiCKLEBUBGH,  Montgomery 
Mrs.  M.  WoLLASTOK,  Montgomery 
Miss  Pabnell    Wollaston,  Montgo- 
mery 
Mrs.  GoBDON   {rUe  Sartoris,  Adelaide 
Kemble*B  daughter),  3  The  Terrace, 
sington 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Debbioe,  2  Royal  Crescent, 

Cheltenham 
Mrs.  Febbyman,  Winterbourne,  Chel- 
tenham 
Mrs.  BuBOE,  Eingerminis,  Cheltenham 
Mrs.  Maxjdblay,  Broomleigh,  P.  L. 
Mrs.  Babby  Boubke,  Southport,  P.  L. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Young,  Sunnyside,  Chelten- 
ham 
Mrs.  Henby  CBbien,  Delhome,  Priest- 
bury 
Mrs.  R.  Dates,  Pittville  Circus,  Chelten- 
ham 
Miss  E.  Alice  Fobsythfbakt,  34  Park 

Place 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Taylob,  Nashville 
Miss    H.    R.     Ritchie,  ,  Burlington 

Lawn 
Mrs.  G.  V.  SiBVEEiGHT,  Glenfall  Terrace 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Nash,  Glenfall  Lawn 
Mrs.  Pekbice  Bell,  Sinclair 
Mrs.  TwEEBiE,  Glenholm,  Cheltenham 
Mrs.  E.  Thompson,  Overton  House 
Mrs.    HiLDEBBAND,    Blenheim  House, 

Cheltenham 
Mrs.  Bowhill,  3  Pittville  Crescent 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Candy,  3  Pittville  Crescent 
Mrs.  Gill,  Mellington 
Mrs.  M.  A.  ScoTT,  East  Hayes 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Habding,  East  Hayes 
Miss  E.  Cohebby,  East  Hayes 
Mrs.  C.  M.  GiLBBBT   Day,  Swindon 

Rectory 
Miss  B.  M.  GiLBEBT  Day,  Swindon 
Rectory 


IkGss  Eliza  Cook,  Cheltenham 

Mrs.  Maitland  Kenway,  South  HiU 

House,  Bath 
Mrs.    Jane    Clabbe,    17    Devonshire 

Cottages,  Bath 
Mrs.  Jane  Gbeen,  Devonshire  Cottages. 

Bath 
Mrs.  R.  A.  James,  Belle  Yue  House» 

Bath 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Cabneb,  3  Oxford  Square. 

Hyde  Park 
Mrs.  Claba  Woodhotjse,  10  Melicia 

Place,  St.  John's  Wood 
Mrs.  W.  H.    FuLLEB,  East   London, 

South  Africa 
Mrs.  A.  S.  KiTTS,  Jounpore,  N.-W.  P., 

India 
Miss  C.  A.  Watson,  3  Brock  St.,  Bath 
Miss  M.  P.  Johnstone,  11  Brock  Street, 

Bath 
Miss  L.  Tanneb,  32  Brock  St.,  Bath 
Miss  J.  0.  Foot,  12  Catherine  Place, 

Bath 
Miss  F.  L  Fbasbb,  4  Sim  HiU  Place, 

Bath 

Miss  C.  L.  Jacombs,  36  Bathwick  St.. 

Bath 
Miss  Shuckbubgh,  19  Henrietta  Street, 

Bath 

Miss    Feabon,    16    Henrietta   Street, 
Bath 

Miss  SophboniaHollib,  6  Nelson  Place, 
Bath 

Mrs.  WiGNELL  Mayob,  95  Sidney  Place, 

Bath 
Miss  C.  Watebfield,  2  Circus,  Bath 
Miss  E.  W^atbbfield,  2  Circus,  Bath 
Mrs.  Beckley,  Arley 
Miss  Beokley,  Arley 
Mrs.  Davies,  Arley 
Mrs.  Element,  Arley 
Mrs.  Pbiob,  Arley 
Mrs.  Du  Pb6,  Highley 

C.     Richmond,    Beavor    Lodge, 

Hammersmith 
Mrs.  Geobge  Mason,  7  Theresa  Terrace, 

Hammersmith 
Mrs.    Annie    Whympee,   St   James, 

Nottingham 
Miss  Fanny  M.  Hogg,  Upper  Talbot  St. 

Nottingham 
Annie  Babxeb,  Nottingham 
Lizzie  Luntley,  11  South  Parade, 

Nottingham 
Ellen  Sopham,  11  South  Parade, 

Nottingham 
II.  E.  CucKsoN,  7  Chapel  Bar,Not- 

tingham 
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Jajtet  Thompbozt,  7  Chapel  Bar, 

Nottmgham 
MiB.  Mabia  Shabp,  Bope  Walk,  Not- 
tingham 
Mrs.  B.  Wbbb, 
MibsDat, 

Mrs.  DEWHinssTy  AireyiUe,  Skipton 
MiBs  RoBnreoir,  York 
Mrs.  Williams,  York 
Mn.  VnrcENT  Thoxpsoh,  Leeds 
Mrs.   Fbanobs    Elizabbth    Lttfton, 

Beechwood,  Leeds 
Mrs.  Stbatiobb  Dvgdalb,  Mereyale, 

Warwickshire 
Mis.  E.  C.  Wiokham,  Wellington  Col- 
lege, Berks 
Miss  PoLB  Cabbw,  Grosvenor  Mansions, 

Victoria  Street 
Mjss  Nokes,  St  Mary's,  Stone 
Mrs.     Tmre     Salt,     Milner     Field, 

Yorks 
Miss  Majob,  St  George's  Hill,  Wey- 

bridge 
Mrs.  Amr  G.  Still,  Leatherhead 
Mrs.  Fbt,  Great  Bookham 
Mrs.  E.  Maples,  Ashtead,  Surrey 
Ifiss  R.  J.  Jabdinb,  Scotland 
Mrs.  M.  H.  H.  Lahdalb,  Scotland 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Caxpbbll,  Scotland 
Mrs.  B.  A.  DoDDS,  Scotland 
Mrs.  B.  Maolaohlaf,  Lockerbie 
Mrs.  A.  Jabdibb,  liyerpool 
Mrs.  E.  Walxbb,  Lockerbie,  N J3. 
Mrs.  A.  Walxbb,  Lockerbie,  N.B. 
Miss  M.  Ebbwigk,  Lockerbie 
Miss  J.  J.  Kbswiok,  Lockerbie 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Baibb,  Broomhonsee 
Mrs.  L.  M'Clubb,  Lockerbie 
Miss  Jemima  Dobib,  Broombush 
Mrs.  M.  DoBiB,  Broombush 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Ejbwiok,  Somerset  Court, 

Highbridge,  Somerset 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Maobiel,  W.  Auchinside, 

Lenzie 
Mrs.  Abb  M.  Lambb,  Coates  Crescent, 

Edinburgh 
Mrs.  Abba   W.   Ubbbbhill,   Coates 

Crescent,  Edinburgh 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Smabt,  Lansdowne  Crescent, 

Edinburgh 
Miss  J.    W.    Habdtbibb,  Lansdowne 

Crescent,  Edinburgh 
Miss  Mabiob  Cbaio,  8  Chester  Street, 

Edinburgh 
Miss  MABeABET  CBAie,  S  Chester  Street, 

Edinburgh 
Mrs.  Cox,  Chester  Street,  Edinburgh 

Vol.  XXVI.— No.  150. 


Miss  C.  J.  Lyall,  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh 
Louisa  Peabsob,  Stoke  d' Abemon 

Wm  AuoB  Phillips,  Folkestone 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Jabb  Gbabt  Phillips, 
Stoke  d' Abemon 

Miss  Maby  Jabb  MoGbioob,  Beading 
Mabia  Bogub,  Stoke  d Abemon 

Mrs.  Babbabd  Habket,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead 

Mrs.  EsieHLBY,  Manor  Farm  House, 

Mjss  Fabis,  Effingham 

Miss  M.  Z.  Fabis,  Effingham'' 

Mrs.  Edwabd  J.  Ricbabdb,  Ekn  Bank, 
Leatherhead 

Mrs.  BosB  M.  Habdooob,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey 

Mrs.  EnwABDs,  little  Bookham  Bectory 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Lambebt,  Effingham  House, 

Mrs.  Amy  L.  Ross,  Effingham  Villa 

Miss  S.  A.  MuiB  Maokebzib, 

Mrs.  J.  Ebwabds,  Melchboume  Vicarage 

Mrs.  Chambbblbb,  Hedlej 

Miss  Babbaub,  Southborough,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells 

Mrs.  Baoshaw,  Connaught  Square, 
London 

Mrs.  SaxriBB,  Cannes 

Mrs.  RiBDBiT,  Cannes 

Mrs.  Pabxib,  Lancaster 

Miss  MiLLBB,  London 

Mrs.  H.  Wybbb,  Esher 

MisB  Pbabd,  Mi4>V1eban^ 

Miss  E.  Pbabd,  Mickleham 

Mrs.  Db  LA  G.  Gbissell,  Norbury  Park 

Mrs.  H.  Gbissell,  Pinehurst 

Miss  Gbissell,  Pinehurst 

Miss  Abba  Mabia  Helmb,  Little  Book- 
ham, Leatherhead 

Mrs.  Flobbnge  S.  Helme,  Chippenham 
Sybil  Eoebtob  Gbeeb,  King's 
Ford,  Colchester 

Miss  Ryley,  Eastwick  Park,  Leather- 
head 

Mrs.  P.  R.  BrcHABAB,  17  Victoria  Park 
Square,  Bethnal  Green 

Mrs.  Theophila  E.  Laiblay,  24  Sussex 
Square,  London,  W. 

E.  E.  L.  Laidlay,  Seaeliff,  North 
Berwick 

Mis.  MABeABET  B.  Rogbbsob,  St  BO- 
chaers,  Lockerbie 

Mifis  Flobebce  Stewabt,  The  Hewke, 
Lockerbie 

Mrs.  Aobbs  Roqebsob,  The  Hewke, 
Lockerbie 

Mis.GeoboiabaL.  RoeEBSOB,  Lockerbie 

CO 
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Ellbit  WiLUAifB.  Vernon.  Pern- 
bridge  Villas 

Mrs.  GsAOB  MiLBB,  16  Pemlnidge  Cre»- 
oent 

Mn.  Rosa  A.  Bbalbt,  20  Pembridge 
Gudenfl 

Mrs.  Maby  Sophia  Makteb,  4  Alex- 
ander Street 

Mrs.  Maby  Pbehdeb&abt,  4  Alexander 
Stzeet 

Mrs.  GoBDOV  Clabk,  Ididdeham  HaU 

Miss     GtoBDOV     GlabKi     MicUeham 
HaU 

Mrs.  Nbgk,  07  Lancaster  Gate 

Mrs.   Ghablbb  Ghttbohill,  80  Hyde 
Park 

Mrs.  M.  WiLUAMB,  Strawberry  Hill|  Lt. 
Gheasington 

Mrs.  Magaitdbew,  Juniper  Hall|  Mic- 
klebam 

Mrs.  HabxBi  Bectory,  Middebam 

Mrs.  Gbibsell,  Priory,  Norbury 

Tbe  Misses  Habkb,  Rectory,  Mickle- 
bam 

Mrs.  Blaxb,  Ashleigb,  Dorking 

Mrs.  Jaxbs,  Lodge,  Mlekleham  Hall 

Mrs.  Avis,  Lodge,  Mickleham  Hall 

Mrs.     Elliott,     Lodge,     Mickleham 
HaU 

Mrs.   E.   Mallbboit,  Great   Bookbam 
Rectory,  Leatherbead 

Mn.     Baboitb  Nobthootb,    Feniton, 
Honiton 

Miss  Nobthootb,  Feniton,  Honiton 

MissGoNVBiT 

Mrs.  TooeooD,  Caescombe 

Mrs.  Pbbby,  Feniton 
P.  Cabjbtbll,  Feniton 

Mrs.  W.  HoBsvoBD,  Feniton 

Mrs.  Fby,  Feniton 

Mrs.  Kathbbdtb  Dbaxxbt,  EUer  How, 
Lindal 

SiGss  Edith  Maby  Eoboyd,  Wbitbarrow 
Lodge 

Mrs.  Maby  Baoehoitsb,  Treyear,  Pen- 
zance 

Miss    AsBLAiDB    J.    Eoboyd,   Wbit- 
barrow 

Mrs.  Maxtd  D.  Dbaxht,  Blaeirtb|  Grange 
over  Sands. 

Miss  Flobbkcb  E.  Childbon,  8  East- 
bourne Terrace,  London,  W. 

Miss  ViOLBT  Ohildsoit,  8  Eastbourne 
Terrace,  London,  W. 

Afiss  T.  Tbowbb,  7a  Eastbourne  Ter^ 
race,  London,  W. 

Miss  A.  P.  Tbowbb,  7a  Eastbourne  Ter- 
race, London,  W. 


AvviB  J.  Bbbxbly  Callott,  Gape- 
bam,  Gheltenbam 

Mrs.     Jaitbt    Bbbxblby,    Newbury, 
Worcester 

Miss  A.  Bahxb  Wbioht,  Lansdown, 
Cheltenham 

Mjss  Ahha  Maud  Lbb,  Lreland 

Edith  M.   H.   Gbddbs,    Sn£blk 
Square,  Gheltenbam 

Mrs.  Jakb  Ghapldt,  Lansdown,  Chel- 
tenham 

Mrs.  DoBA  Ghahibb,  Evesham  Lawn, 
Gheltenham 
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sex 
Claba  Oee, 
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Olaba.  Gaxb,  Harrow  Weald 
Cabolikb     Bbbbbfobd.     Hanow 

Weald 
Helen  Fobwood,  Harrow  Weald 
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ITALY  DRIFTING. 


It  was  believed  on  the  Continent  that  daring  the  Crimean  war  Prince 
Albert  had  declared '  parliamentary  government  to  be  upon  its  trial/ 
If  that  could  have  been  said  over  thirty  years  ago,  how  much  more 
has  the  question  been  developed  since,  and  with  what  apparent 
strength  are  the  reactionaries  everywhere  now  seeking  to  deny  the 
eflSc€ioy  of  free  institutions — that  is,  of  Liberal  rule  based  on  public 
discussion — in  presence  of  the  Beign  of  Democracy  made  supreme 
by  universal  suffrage  !  Democracy  is  one  thing,  Jacobinism  another ; 
Jacobin  Badicals  can,  and  do,  join  hands  with  the  most  violent  auto- 
crats in  the  attempt  to  subvert  genuine  public  opinion  and  override 
despotically  the  calm  judgment  of  such  citizens  as  those  who,  in  their 
majority,  have  alone  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Bepresenta- 
tive  government  served  and  interpreted  by  Parliament  maybe  largely 
— nay,  entirely— democratic;  for,  be  it  always  remembered,  the 
attainment  of  power  by  merit  well  approved  is  the  foundation  of 
true  democracy — whereto  nothing. is  more  opposed  than  the  Jacobin 
creed  of  despotic  sway  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  under  the  pretext  that 
these  few  understand  better  than  others  what  are  the  more  ad- 
vanced notions  and  desires  of  the  *  people.*  The  arguments  derived 
from  the  *  divine  right  of  kings,'  the  *  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,' 
or  from  the  *  equality  of  the  capable  or  incapable,'  or  the  *  legality 
of  employment  and  enjoyment  indiscriminately  for  all '  are  equi- 
valent in  their  total  inapplicability  and  absurdity,  and  for  that  very 
reason  have  representative  institutions  served  by  parliamentary 
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diflcuBsion  hitherto  been  admitted  as  the  mean  tenn  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  as  the  most  reasonable  form  in  which  to  secnre  to 
nations  the  utmost  amount  of  that  freedom  without  which  neither 
nation  nor  individual  is  possessed  of  true  dignity,  or,  in  the  long  run, 
entitled  to  respect. 

We,  in  Italy,  have  foimd  to  our  cost  what  is  meant  by  the  diver- 
gence from  the  real  spirit  of  our  original  institutions,  when  exactly 
thirty  years  ago  we  became  a  national  unity  under  the  impulsion, 
as  wise  as  it  was  energetic,  of  the  master  mind  of  Cavour. 

In  the  name  of  Cavour  have  we  received  life,  in  his  name  alone 
can  we  hope  to  resist  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  the  present  hour. 
The  Italian  Government  is  drifting ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  a  determined  return  to  the  true  spirit  of  its  constitution,  a 
resolute  reconstitution  of  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  the  sole 
opening  of  the  road  to  salvation. 

What  Cavour  established,  and  meant  should  endure,  was  not 
particularism  of  any  sort,  or  the  recurring  warfare  of  one  race  against 
another ;  local  interests  or  desires  were  with  him  a  part  of  internal 
government  details,  not  a  predominance  in  State  policy  of  one 
nationality  to-day  and  another  to-morrow;  he  knew  (and  proved 
dearly  that  he  did  so)  of  no  Tuscan  supremacy,  or  Boman  influence, 
or  Neapolitan  interest,  or  Piedmontese  dynastic  advantage.  He 
knew  of  *  Italy '  administered,  directed,  governed  by  a  parliament  in 
which  every  separate  influence  or  interest  should  be  honestly  repre- 
sented ;  and  what  is  now  in  our  day  passing  in  Rome,  the  conces- 
sions dreamt  of  to  particularist  encroachments,  the  revival  of  such 
obsolete  chimerse  as  the  *  temporal  power,'  with  other  anachronisms 
equally  remarkable,  show  to  what  a  degree  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  been  forgotten. 

The  doctrine  of  Cavour,  who  was  the  farthest  removed  of  all  men 
from  what  is  called  a  *  doctrinaire '  (as  far  as  he  was  from  being  a 
revolutionist),  his  creed  was  the  rule  of  law.  He  admitted  no 
*  accidents '  in  government,  no  suspensions,  no  coups  cT&xU  ;  if  the 
law  was  faulty,  change  it,  but  change  it  by  loyal  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, not  by  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  decrees  or  the  votes  of 
packed  majorities  obeying  personal  interests.  If  in  the  present 
onslaught  on  parliamentary  government  a  champion  is  required,  it 
is  to  Cavour  appeal  must  be  made.  His  belief  was  in  no  *  one  man 
theory,'  in  no  passing  expedient  of  the  hour ;  his  belief  was  in  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Cavour  was  so  conscious  of  his  *  mission ' — if  one 
must  use  a  word  which  has  its  proper  meaning  now,  though  it  perhaps 
had  not  so  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — that  no  statesman  has  left  a 
more  ample  supply  of  documentary  evidence  as  to  not  only  what  he 
did,  but  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do ;  but  unfortunately  his  own  best 
testimonies,  the  records  of  his  own  resolves,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  the  proof  not  alone  of  his  thoughts,  but  of  his  forethoughts,  are 
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now  forgotten,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their 
authenticated  printed  form  as  they  were  given  to  the  public  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  Cavour  must  be  judged,  not  alone  by  his  internal, 
but  by  his  external  policy ;  his  home  policy  concerns  us,  and  rests  on 
liberty ;  his  foreign  policy  concerns  the  world  and  means — ^Peace. 

When  those  who  knew  the  facts,  and  could  bear  witness  to  the 
convictions  that  inspired  them,  seek  to  vindicate  the  now  so  im- 
perfectly realised  grandeur  of  Cavour's  conceptions,  they  must 
adduce  the  confirmation  of  their  statements  from  the  publications  of 
his  own  journals  and  diaries,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  (let  me 
repeat  it)  no  longer  to  be  obtained.  The  most  valuable  of  all  are  the 
various  documents  published  by  his  relative,  M.  William  de  la  Eive.^ 
Although  edited  in  1863,  almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  illustrious 
statesman's  death,  there  has,  in  truth,  been  since  then  nothing  more 
indispensable  to  his  memory  given  to  the  world.  Volumes  of  his 
correspondence,  despatches,  and  what  not  have  been  published  since 
that  date;  all  confirm  what  M.  de  la  Eive's  little  book  contains, 
whereas  it  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  Spreuve  avant  la  lettre,  and 
holds  up,  in  his  own  hand,  what  Cavour,  in  the  very  origin,  meant 
that  Cavour  should  be.  It  is  in  this  publication  only  that  can  be 
sought  the  positive  evidence  of  the  facts  certified  in  regard  to  Cavour 
by  the  witnesses  of  those  facts.  For  the  persons  who  wish  to  show 
what  Cavour  intended  his  work  should  be,  and  its  consequences  to 
Europe,  for  those  whose  object  it  is  to  designate  where,  when,  and 
by  whom  that  work  has  not  been  carried  out,  M.  de  la  Rive  will 
always  remain  the  prime  source  of  indisputable  reference.  In  it  you 
have  the  seer  noting  down  what  he  really  foresaw,  and  the  non-exe- 
cution whereof  for  so  many  years  embittered  his  life,  though  it  never 
shook  his  faith  in  the  future.  Here  you  have  the  living  likeness  of 
the  man — ^the  riaumSy  clear,  concise,  yet  substantial,  of  his  doctrine, 
the  true  exposition  of  his  theories  and  creeds,  of  his  modes  of  action, 
his  ideas  of  government,  and  his  parliamentary  conduct ;  above  all, 
of  his  manner  of  shaping  and  directing  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
country.  The  innumerable  documents  extracted  from  State  archives, 
or  from  more  or  less  intimate  sources,  that  have  seen  the  light  within 
the  last  few  years ;  above  all,  the  correspondence  published  by 
M.  Chiala  ^  and  the  two  volumes  of  M.  Domenico  Berti,'  simply  bring 
forth  a  minute  corroboration  of  the  facts  enunciated,  and  the  judg- 
ments and  appreciations  frimished  by  the  Genevese  historian.  In 
the  work,  therefore,  of  showing  what  Cavour  meant,  and  what  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  for  the  salvation  of  Italy  and  the  peace  of 
Europe,  I  am  content  to  appeal  for  confirmation  of  my  statements  to 
what  I  have  called  the  Spreuve  avant  la  lettre  of  M.  de  la  Rive. 

>  Ze  Comie  de  Cavou/r :  JRSoits  et  Souvenirs.    Paris,  Hetzel,  1863. 

*  Lettere  edite  ed  inedite  di  Oa/vimr,    Tarin. 

»  n  Conte  di  Cavour  avanti  il  1848.    Rome,  1887- 
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The  all  but  impossibility  of  procuring  a  single  copy  of  a  book 
whose  multiplied  editions  have  been  exhausted  long  years  since 
explains  both  its  extraordinary  success  at  the  time  and  the  curious 
inaccuracies  of  the  present  day  touching  its  subject :  the  marvel- 
lously strange  notions,  some  merely  incomplete,  others  absolutely 
false,  current  nowadays  on  the  personality  even  of  Cavour,  on  the 
essential  principles  of  his  policy,  and  on  the  edifice  built  up  by  his 
patriotism  and  worship  of  freedom,  and  out  of  these  materials  made 
so  strong  that  it  could  in  the  main  outlive  him,  and  for  ten  years 
after  his  loss  endure  such  as  he  had  left  it,  and  in  spite  of  the 
glaring  attempts  and  constant  efforts  put  forward  to  impair,  if  not 
overthrow,  it. 

To  avoid  being  misunderstood,  let  me  state  at  once  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  Cavour's  successors  were  worthy  of  him  on  the  side  of 
patriotism  and  of  their  sincerity  and  the  courage  of  their  love  of 
country ;  some  among  them,  as,  for  instance,  Minghetti,  Bicasoli,  La 
Marmora,  Lanza,  Sella,  &c.,  who,  to  incontestably  superior  capacity 
did  not  perhaps  add  the  requisite  firmness  of  character,  were  still 
the  faithful  disciples  of  his  school.  Others  sinned  from  weakness, 
but  on  mere  points  of  detail,  on  the  precise  application  of  principles 
to  practice  and  the  interpretation  of  legal  or  administrative  measures. 
Some,  however,  as,  for  example,  Quintino  Sella,  though  gifted  with 
other  qualities,  lacked  that  firm,  unshakable  belief  in  the  omnipotent 
power  and  virtue  of  Liberty  which  constituted  the  imdying  flame, 
the  living  essence  and  inspiration,  of  Cavour's  very  inmost  soul. 

One  there  was — amongst  the  small  number  worthy  of  History's 
note — only  one,  whose  convictions,  however,  were  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  political  spirit  and  genius  of  Cavour :  this  was  Count  Robilant. 

During  his  short  period  of  oflSce  he  was,  more  than  any  other 
adviser  of  the  Italian  Crown,  in  most  perfect  and  entire  accord  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  who,  though  the  sole  rival  in  genius,  and  in  a  strictly 
political  sense,  of  the  incomparable  Italian  statesman,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  completest,  most  authoritative  antagonist  of  that  great 
thinker  who  was  also  the  greatest  Liberal  of  our  age.  It  is  to  the  devia- 
tions and  conflicting  views,  to  the  warring  influences  of  such  politi- 
cians as  Cavour's  successors,  that  are  due  the  embarrassments  and 
uncertainties  of  our  political  life  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  talents 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  which  are  not  to  be  denied,  the  regrettable 
conditions  wherein  Italian  Government  policy  has  been  struggling 
latterly,  the  part  of  responsibility  it  bears  in  the  world's  anxieties  at 
the  present  hour,  must  indisputably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  men 
who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have  lost  a  firm  hold  on  their 
original  leaders  faith. 

Under  the  pressure  of  real  apprehension,  a  feeling  has,  neverthe- 
less, arisen  among  a  band  of  true  believers  that  the  hour  of  resistance 
has  come.      In  the  midst   of  economical  disquietude  and  serious 
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financial  trouble,  and  in  view  of  the  perplexities  of  a  mysterious  and 
perpetually  vacillating  policy  (vexatious  abroad,  capricious,  but  full 
t)f  apparent  ambition,  at  home),  and  the  emotion  of  public  opinion 
becoming  visible  at  last  (after  having  been  so  long  dormant  and 
supine) — in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  signs  of  a  general  awakening 
and  a  general  mental  preoccupation  have  become  evident. 

What  remains  of  the  glorious  *  Tenth  Legion'  of  Cavour's 
veterans — reinforced  by  younger  troops,  whose  studies  had  been  made 
in  the  same  school,  and  who  had  laid  to  heart  its  principles  and  its 
discipline — were  fired  with  the  desire  to  withstand  the  evil  current 
and  revert  to  the  teachings  of  former  days.  It  seemed  to  all  that 
the  time  and  the  hour  were  near  when,  firom  the  temple  in  which 
the  treasure  had  been  guarded  against  all  contact  of  profane  intrigue 
or  compromise,  the  doctrine,  the  written  law,  should  once  more  be 
brought  forth  and  proclaimed  to  the  people.  As  a  banner  of 
righteousness  it  had  been  preserved,  and  was  now  again  to  be 
unfurled,  for  it  was  thought  that  in  all  Italian  hearts  it  would 
awaken  at  least  a  portion  of  the  old  enthusiasm,  and  that  among 
firee  nations  it  would  command  the  sympathy  of  all :  of  none  more 
than  of  the  freest — of  the  great  British  nation  that  from  the  first  had 
responded  to  the  Italian  patriot's  appeal  and  given  him  unreservedly 
her  thought,  her  public  opinion,  her  very  heart. 

I  am  nothing  more  than  a  standard-bearer,  from  whom  no  one 
must  demand  either  the  inspiration  of  the  strategist  or  the  authority 
of  the  captain,  but  only  the  determined  fidelity  of  the  ensign  who 
will  stand  by  his  colours  to  the  last.  For  various  reasons,  both 
public  and  private,  the  choice  of  my  fellow-labourers  in  our  present 
field  of  action  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  my  duty  in  upholding  the 
doctrines  of  Camillo  Cavour  is  to  set  forth  clearly  what  those  doctrines 
were,  and  why  to  those  doctrines  Italy  must  revert,  or  drift  into 
dangers  the  extent  whereof  is  not  yet  divined.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  I  have  ventured  to  write  these  pages:  not  in  any  degree  to 
thrust  myself  forward,  but  to  show  to  the  political  generation  of  to- 
day who  the  man  was  who  created  what  is  now  known  as  the  ^  King- 
dom of  Italy ' ;  in  virtue  of  what  principles  he  created,  and  could 
alone  thus  create,  it,  and  how  the  salvation  of  the  Italian  community 
depends,  more  than  upon  all  else,  upon  a  frank  and  determined  re- 
version to  his  statesmanship  to  whom  it  at  the  outset  owed  its  being. 

The  idea  on  which  Cavour  based  the  edifice  of  united  Italy  was 
that  of  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  to  be  governed  by  Liberal 
parliamentary  institutions;  it  was  therefore  evident  that  this  was 
the  form  to  which  to  revert,  that  in  the  sincere  practice  of  such 
institutions  lay  the  only  hope  of  safety,  and  that  any  association 
aiming  at  the  national  welfare  (not  striving  at  the  attainment  of 
mere  party  aims)  must  adopt  for  its  watchword  the  name  of  Cavour. 

Accordingly,  the  association  in  whose  behalf  I  am  authorised  to 
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speak  is  entitled  the  '  Gamillo  Cavour  Federation '  (^  La  Federazione 
Camillo  Cavour ').  In  this  great  Liberal  land,  where  nearly  every 
public  benefit  has  been  achieved  by  the  working  together  of  earnest- 
minded  citizens  for  a  high  national  purpose,  our  federation  might  be 
denominated  a  ^  league,'  and  would  remind  many  of  the  vast  league, 
for  the  obtention  of  cheap  bread,  initiated  hiJf  a  century  ago  by 
Cobden  and  Bright,  or  of  other  similar  associations  equally  successfiil 
in  the  cause  of  the  common  weal. 

On  the  14th  of  last  July  the  Provisional  Committee  of  Organisa- 
tion described  in  the  following  terms  (which  I  ask  leave  to  repeat) 
the  fundamental  notion  on  which  it  is  based : — 

•  .  .  The  concordance  of  thought  and  of  purport  so  diatinctly  shown  in  the 
second  congress  held  hy  the  United  Liberal  Mooaxchical  Societies  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  wide-spread  sense  of  the  grave  political  and  economical  difficulties  we 
are  now  passing  through,  and  proves  at  the  same  time  the  strong  desire  felt  by 
everyone  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  hut  the  possibility  of  a  remedy  lies  in 
the  conscience  alone  of  the  entire  nation ;  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience, 
the  revival  of  all  the  healthy  energies  of  the  people — ^there  alone  lie  our  resources, 
in  the  resolve  of  all  is  our  best  chance  of  success ;  and  to  this  end  has  been  insti- 
tuted the  Federazione  Oamillo  Cavour.  It  idms  at  again  binding  firmly  together 
the  elements  which  made  the  strength  (  f  what  used  to  be  the  parti  natunuU^ 
whose  object  was  to  defend  our  constitutional  liberties  at  the  same  time  with  public 
order  and  the  law.  ...  In  giving  to  our  association  the  name  of  the  great  Minister 
to  whom  Italy  owes  what  she  is,  our  intention  is  to  mark  the  width  and  real 
liberality  of  its  character,  so  as  at  once  to  destroy  any  notion  or  excite  any  sus- 
picion of  a  wish  being  entertained  of  reviving  the  political  dogmas  of  bygone  days, 
or  calling  back  the  shadows  of  defunct  parties  or  partisans ;  for  to  our  minds  the 
name  of  Cavour  is  of  itself  a  programme,  a  flag  round  which  all  those  may  rally 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  are  divided  and  scattered,  as  it  were,  by  our  peraonid 
preoccupations  and  hesitating  tendencies. 

The  name  of  Oavour  means  devotion  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  worship  of 
Liberty — the  two  principles  which  he  knew  how  to  combine,  and  in  reality  to  trans- 
fuse in  every  single  and  several  act  of  his  political  and  economical  life. 

The  name  of  Cavour  implies  the  ardent  desire  for  civil  progress — orderly,  well- 
regulated  public  life — that  shall  destroy  nothing  of  what  has  gone  before,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  change,  but  shall  harmonize  and  unite  the  wants  of  the  new  era  with 
whatever  are  the  deep-seated  legitimate  wishes,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the 
populations. 

Above  all,  the  name  of  Cavour  signifies  the  true,  sincere,  and  loyal  practice  of 
parliamentary  government,  wherefrom  we  have  latterly  so  deplorably  strayed  away. 

The  sovereign  importance  of  the  *  Cavour  Federation '  is  manifest, 

as  the  English  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  in  the  last  lines  of  the 

programme ;  for  a  ^  progranmie '  it  is,  or,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 

banner  on  which  the  name  inscribed  tells  the  duties  of  all  who  gather 

^ound  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Cavour  must  be  taken  in  its  entirety ;  nothing 
set  apart  or  reserved,  nothing  erased  as  '  unfitted  for  modem  times.' 
Our  ^present  time,'  which  to  him  was  the  future,  he  foresaw  as 
plainly  as  it  is  now  apparent  to  us,  and  all  its  problems,  which  we 
believe  to  have  so  suddenly  arisen,  or  to  be  so  suddenly  discovered 
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by  our  superior  perspicacity — problems  of  political  economy,  protec- 
tionism or  free  trade;  problems  of  religion,  theological  disputes, 
Papal  temporal  power,  the  battle  of  the  Inquisition  against  free 
thought ;  problems  of  pure  statecraft ;  particularism  or  international 
polity ;  problems  of  common  human  life,  pauperism.  Socialism,  co- 
operation, &c. — all  these  problems,  so  called,  of  the  *  present 
hour '  were  as  constantly  the  subjects  of  Cavour's  discussions  with  his 
intimates  or  with  himself  as  they  would  have  been  had  he  lived  till 
now.  As  patent  proof  of  this,  the  incontrovertible  witness  to  be 
called  upon  is  M.  de  la  Bive,  and  that,  above  all,  on  the  point  most 
delicately  to  be  handled  when  touching  on  the  public  career  of 
Cavour  and  most  frequently  avoided  by  many  of  his  foreign  friends :  I 
allude  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nice  and  Savoy ;  to  what  your  leading  journal 
the  Times  alluded  to  as  the  ^  enforced  cession '  of  the  two  provinces. 
^  Enforced '  it  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  termed ;  but  it  was  so 
by  the  inflexible  logic  of  Cavour's  own  Italian  policy,  and  it  had 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  the  inflexible,  unavoidable  condition 
to  be  accepted  and  carried  out  by  whosoever  should  dream  of  con- 
stitutiug  an  entire  and*  united  Italy.  From  respect  for  the  great 
statesman's  memory,  I  purposely  do  not  elude  this  vexed  question : 
a  few  words  will  restore  to  it  its  real  aspect.  In  1847  *  Cavour 
so  clearly  foresaw  the  probability  of  Savoy  becoming  French  that 
he  freely  discussed  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in  certain  con-, 
tingencies,  transferred  to  Switzerland,  and  the  convenience  of  a 
frontier  leaning  on  a  neutral  power  did  not  escape  him.  This  was 
twelve  years  before  the  meeting  at  Flombi^res,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  still  a  prisoner  at  Ham ;  but  the  Italian  idea  was  as  actively 
pressing  on  Cavour's  brain  as  on  the  eve  of  Magenta  or  Solferino. 
Nay,  more :  even  at  that  period  such  devotees  of  both  Cavour  and 
Italy  as  De  la  Rive  himself  and  others  were  of  opinion  (so  late  as 
1858)  that  there  was  contradiction,  *  incompatibility,'  between  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  {la  politique  Savoi&ienne)  and  any 
genuinely  national  policy  of  all  Italy,  any  politique  Italienne  such 
•as  must  be  the  vital  principle  of  an  Italian  State.  Many  of  the  most 
loyal  Fiedmontese  thinkers  shared  this  opinion,  and  I,  for  my  own 
part,  have  from  the  lips  of  the  staunchest  adherent  of  Cavour,  years 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  from  Sir  James  Hudson,  full  confirma- 
tion of  this  condition  of  things,  and  full  acknowledgment  of  the  utter 
indispensability  of  the  cession.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  bitter 
as  might  be  the  necessity  of  the  personal  sacrifice  of  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  royal  house,  upon  that  of  Garibaldi's  birth-place, 
Nice,  hung  the  fate  of  the  southern  provinces  and  of  Italy.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  reiterated :  Cavour  was  an  *  Italian ; '  it  was  of  a 
f  Bealm  of  Italy '  he  thought,  and  it  is  this  which  appears  to  me 
never  sufficiently  to  have  entered  into  the  discussions  of  Englishmen 
*  Vide  De  la  Bive,  B£cits  et  Sowcenin,  p.  309. 
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upon  the  snbject.  There  is  (to  their  honour  be  it  said)  invariably  a 
touch  of  romance — at  all  events  of  sentimentality — ^underlying  all  the 
'  politics '  of  the  English  public,  and  the  individuality  of  the  romantic 
element  attaching  to  both  Graribaldi  and  Mazzini  unconsciously  did 
harm  to  the  statesmanlike  conduct  of  Cavour,  which  seemed  in  com- 
parison hard  and  cold.  But  no  mere  'sentiment'  in  him  could 
balance  the  stem  conceptions  of  public  duty,  and  to  him  the  creation 
of  a  great,  strong,  entire  Italy  was  a  result  for  which  any  price,  not 
demanding  a  national  forfeiture  of  national  honour,  had  to  be  paid. 
To  be  an  Italian  from  Brindisi  to  Turin,  appeared  to  Cavour  a  gain 
so  great  that  a  very  high  price  might  be  honourably  paid  for  it. 
Therefore  did  he  deliberately  sign  the  treaty,  and,  instead  of, 
like  the  German  Chancellor,  urging  the  French  Emperor  to  'annex' 
Belgium  as  a  '  compensation,'  he  submitted  to  a  pUbiacUe — ^what^ 
ever  may  be  said,  most  fiurly  and  openly  proceeded  with — and  only 
ratified  by  the  Crown  what  the  country  itself  had  freely  consented  to. 
By  the  cession  Cavour  established  the  rights  of  Italy  permanently 
and  for  all  time ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  edifice  he  built  up, 
the  constitutional  principles  on  which  the  whole  Italian  State  as  a 
State  is  based,  have  an  immutable  guarantee  in  the  perhaps  painful, 
but  definite,  sacrifice  agreed  to  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

As  no  sovereign  ever  counted  a  more  truly  devoted  servant  than 
did  Victor  Emmanuel  possess  in  Count  Cavour,  it' is  not  superfluous 
to  attest  that  his  master's  sufferings  were  thoroughly  shared  in — 
shared  in  to  the  last  pang — ^by  his  Minister ;  only  with  natures  such 
as  Cavotir's  the  heart  is  its  own  confidant,  nor  ever  seeks  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd.  Who  shall  say  whether  in  the  shortening  of 
days  does  not  lie  the  proof  of  hidden  struggles  not  to  be  overcome  ? 
When  of  the  valiant  son  of  Carlo  Alberto  Cavour  made  the  king  of  a 
united  Italian  nation  (which  was  what  he  meant  and  what  he  fore- 
saw), was  it  not  better  than  to  rule  over  a  miniature  kingdom 
edging  its  small  royalty  amongst  the  various  pieces  that  were  together 
to  make  up  the  inconceivable  mosaic  of  Villafiranca  ?  ^ 

But  this  it  is,  this  constitutional  kingdom,  this  free  national 
Italy,  that  is  the  work  of  Cavour,  as  opposed  to  the  divided,  incohe- 
rent, half-clerical,  semi-feudal,  federalist  combination  of  Villa&anca. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  roots  of  the  latter  were  not  torn  up 
when  the  branches  were  cut.  There  are  those  who  stiU  dream  of  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  will  of  the  nation  shall  not  predominate, 
in  which  the  destinies  of  many  millions  of  Italians  shall  not  be 
guided  by  the  free  and  open  discussion  and  by  the  vote  of  her  citizens 
assembled  in  parliament. 

In  Cavour's  utter  confidence  in  liberty  and  its  unlimited  resources 
for  warding  off  public  dangers,  although  there  was  no  trace  of  Badical- 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  farther  details  on  this  point  when  remarklDg 
later  on  the  peculiar  personal  opinions  of  Count  de  Bobilant. 
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ism,  there  no  doubt  did  exist  a  certain  element  of  universality, 
common  to  nearly  all  philosophical  statesmen;  but  the  practical 
sense  in  him  was  so  strong  that  the  general  idea  never  came  in  the 
way  of  the  economist  or  diplomatist,  any  more  than  of  the  political 
leader,  when  busy  with  his  special  occupation. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  these  loftier  speculations  should  have 
sometimes  exercised  their  influence  over  matters  of  administration, 
and  that  what  I  would  term  the  virtues  of  his  genius  should  have  at 
times  carried  the  details  of  office  into  higher  regions  than  their 
habitual  ones ;  but  in  all  human  events  the  unavoidable  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  assuredly,  never  evades 
any  burden  of  responsibility  or  avoids  the  just  recognition  of  what 
is  due  to  himself,  admits  largely  what  the  greatest  statesman  often 
owes  to  chance  or  to  the  mysterious  action  of  an  invisible  power ;  and 
it  ought  in  this  serious  age  of  ours  to  be  at  length  acknowledged 
that  precedence  over  mere  success  should  be  awarded  to  the  high 
aims  of  those  who  at  all  times  were  mindful  of  the  morality  of  their 
efforts,  of  the  nobility  of  the  plans  they  sought  to  realise,  and  who 
never  to  the  luck  of  the  moment  sacriflced  either  their  own  rectitude 
or  the  dignity  of  others  whom  they  represented. 

Before  Count  Cavour  became  the  most  devoted  servant  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  its  wisest  counsellor,  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
living  Piedmontese,  he  was,  it  may  be  said,  by  birth,  one  of  the  first 
Liberals  in  the  whole  world,  an  Italian  patriot,  and,  by  his  humane 
and  elevated  spiritualistic  tendencies,  if  not  a  devout  Catholic,  at  all 
events  a  sincere  and  convinced  Christian. 

But  his  exalted  Liberalism  had  from  the  first  hour  of  reflection 
made  him  revolt  against  any  intrusion  of  dogmatism  into  the  sphere 
of  politics :  dogmatism,  whether  of  monarchical  or  of  Republican  hue, 
divine  right  of  kiugs  or  mob,  all  were  equally  hateful  to  him.  In 
his  very  earliest  letters,  in  those  of  his  first  youth,  is  to  be  marked 
the  dislike  (one  might  often  even  say  the  contempt)  he  possesses 
for  the  famous  alliance  of  ^  Le  Trone  et  I'Autel,'  under  which  the 
Legitimists  of  the  day  (at  that  time  named  ^  Carlists ')  tried  to  dis- 
guise their  absolutist  theories,  and  upheld  not  alone  the  in&Uibility 
of  the  *  Lord's  anointed,'  but  the  political  impeccability  of  all  kings. 

It  could  only  be  the  most  superficial  judgment  or  literal  bad 
faith  that  would  confound  Cavour  with  the  enemies  of  religion,  or 
even  with  those  of  Catholicism.  His  guiding  thought,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  through  liberty — ^through  a  liberty,  if  possible,  as  complete 
as  that  known  in  the  United  States — to  render  to  religion,  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  high  moralising  influence  over  the  souls  of  men,  which, 
in  the  origin,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  conquest  of  the  nations  by  the 
Christian  creed.  For  what  the  zealots  in  their  tactless  ardour  always 
seem  to  forget  is  that,  so  far  from  enjoying  favour  or  protection  from 
the  civil  power,  religion  had  always  to  find  its  surest  ally  in  persecu* 
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tion ;  whereas  the  commencement  of  its  decline  has  invariably  been 
coincident  with  a  period  of  excessive  official  favour,  and  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  virtue  and  genuine  fedth  (unconsciously  perhaps,  nay, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves)  on  the  part  of  those  who  aspired  to 
pass  for  its  most  pious  votaries. 

In  curious  confirmation  of  this,  one  need  only  remark  the  fact 
of  the  equal  admiration  for  one  Pope  felt  by  the  two  bitterest  foes  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  For  the  most  fervent  Catholic,  as  for  the  sin- 
cerest  Liberal,  the  greatest  of  Popes,  the  ideal,  in  fact,  of  the  Papacy, 
is  Gregory  YU.,  HUdebrand,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  Empire,  the  most  austere  of  Ponti£fs,  the 
severest  reformer  of  Christian  morals  and  of  sacerdotal  abuses,  at 
once  a  castigator  .inside  the  Church  itself,  but  the  victorious  enemy  of 
Csesarism,  at  all  events  for  a  time. 

Count  Cavour  was,  on  his  part,  desirous  of  the  largest  possible 
exercise  of  its  spiritual  power  by  the  Church,  and,  for  that  reason, 
aspired  to  the  '  disestablishment,'  because,  hating  as  he  did  all  forms 
of  superstition  (particularly  that  of  ultra-Koyalism),  many  of  which 
subsisted  in  his  earlier  days,  he  thought  the  deliverance  from  the 
absolutisms  of  creed  and  mere  politico-ecclesiastical  discipline  might 
lead  to  greater  independence  and  dignity  of  conscience.  He  conse- 
quently never  sought  for  the  alliance  of '  the  altar  and  the  throne ' ; 
he  hoped  to  rejuvenate  the  moral  resistance  opposed  five  centuries 
ago  by  the  Papacy  to  the  imperial  authority,  and,  by  enlisting  all 
the  living  legal  forces  of  our  age,  to  defeat  the  tremendous  usurpa- 
tions of  a  sect  that  does  not  scruple  to  invoke  the  saints  and  martyrs 
in  heaven  as  the  champions  of  its  earthly  encroachments. 

Is  it,  then,  in  this  inexorable,  but  honest  and  loyal,  adversary  of 
the  temporal  power,  in  this  proclaimer  of  the  theory  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State ;  is  it  in  the  host  of  true  Liberals,  disciples, 
fervent,  faithful,  and  respectful,  of  Cavour,  that  his  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  ought  to  recognise  ^  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  the  Catholic  Faith,'  and  denounce  them  as  such  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  was  the  potentate — the  only  one — who, 
in  1871,  opposed  serious  objections  to  the  'Law  of  Cruarantees' 
initiated  by  the  Italian  Government,  which  *  law '  was  merely  the 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Cavour  in  his  £imous 
speech  of  1861  (in  reality  his  political  testament)?  Who  other 
than  Prince  Bismarck,  at  that  identical  moment  in  the  thick  of  his 
fight  of  the  'Kulturkampf '  ?  And,  in  Italy,  who  resisted  the  most 
energetically  the  execution  of  the  plan  conceived  by  Cavour  ?  To 
the  right.  Sella,  the  chief  of  the  avioritairesy  of  the  *  Statolatres,'  as 
they  say  in  Italy ;  to  the  left,  the  Jurists  of  the  school  of  Giannone, 
of  Tanucd,  a;nd  of  Joseph  II.,  represented,  with  much  eloquence  un- 
doubtedly, by  the  celebrated  Pasquale  Mancini,  and  by  the  Jacobin 
group,  of  whom  M.  Crispi  was  then  the  head,  and,  still  further,  by 
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the  majority  of  the  Freemasons,  whose  Lodges  are  openly  united  to 
the  most  purely  revolutionary  societies. 

A  stranger  coalition  against  the  ^Law  of  Guarantees'  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Emerging  as  it  did  from  the  struggle  some- 
what mutilated — ^in  the  matter  of  the  better  establishment  that  the 
'  Liberals/  such  as  Bonghi,  Peruzzi,  Berti,  Yisoonti-Venosta,  Jacini, 
etc.,  wished  to  ensure  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff — and  open  to  much 
criticism,  still  the  law  became  law,  and  the  curious  coalition  which 
tried  to  prevent  it  was,  as  parliamentary  practice  in  our  time  proves, 
by  no  means  an  unnatural  one.  From  Prince  Bismarck,  who  would, 
in  truth,  have  upheld  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  and  thus  have 
exposed  him  to  every  conceivable  diplomatic  pressure,  and  to 
'  Protectorates,'  often  far  worse  than  the  worst  attacks,  down  to  the 
Jacobins,  who  would  have  attempted  the  subserviency  of  the  spiritual 
power  to  that  of  the  State,  or  driven  the  Pope  to  fly  from  Italy,  one 
and  all,  these  ^  allies '  were  the  determined  foes  of  liberty. 

Now,  amongst  French  politicians,  there  are,  imluckily,  still  a 
deplorable  number  of  partisans  of  the  ^  temporal  power,'  and,  if  not 
quite  going  so  far  in  this  advanced  age  of  ours,  yet,  utterly  incon- 
solable at  the  collapse  of  the  impossible— of  what  is  irrevocable. 
Even  such  an  unprejudiced  man  as  M.  Thiers  (&r  less  modem-minded 
than  many  have  supposed)  was  unable  to  his  last  hour  to  understand 
why  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  civil  authority  should  be  an  irrevoc- 
able fact,  and  he  died  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  ^  Temporalisti.' 
And  there  is  considerable  harm  in  this,  for  if  there  is  anything  ^  irre- 
vocable '  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be  found  here.  Of  this  there  are 
proofs  that  lie  beyond  even  the  passionate  feeling  of  the  Italians 
themselves.  So  long  as  Italy  shall  endure  as  a  nation  and  as  a  State, 
the  mourners  over  bygone  anomalies  may  lay  their  account  to  the 
total  collapse  of  the  Papal  temporal  power.  Were  our  foreign  critics 
disposed  to  regard  with  any  save  the  most  superficial  observation 
the  events  of  the  passing  hour,  and,  instead  of  holding  by  obsolete 
customs  and  traditions,  to  look  into  the  substance  of  things,  they 
would  have  discovered  in  the  Emperor  William's  late  visit  to  Borne 
and  to  the  Vatican  the  evidence  of  the  irrevocability  of  the  situation. 
The  manner  in  which  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Vatican 
was  paid,  keeping  strictly  and  exactly  to  the  formulae  laid  down 
diplomatically  by  the  ^  Law  of  Guarantees,'  implied  the  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  that  law ;  and  that  acceptance,  in  fact,  implies  the 
posthumous  triumph  of  the  Liberal  policy  of  Gavour  over  the 
Oaesarian  system  of  the  German  ^  Eulturkampf.' 

The  brow  of  the  French  Bepublic  ought  to  blush  of  a  deeper  red 
than  the  feunous  ^  cap '  which  crowns  it,  at  allowing  itself  to  be 
dragged  into  co-operation  with  the  superannuated,  stupid  herd  of 
bigots  and  hypocrites  who  are  depriving  France  of  the  post  of  honour 
which  should  by  right  be  hers  each  time  that  the  human  race  takes 
a  step  forward  on  the  road  of  progress. 
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What  has  become  of  the  France  of  Henri  IV.  ?  of  the  France 
that  fought  for  American  independence  against  England?  of  the 
France  of  the  States  General  of  the  Constitoante  and  of  the  Code 
Civil,  nay,  even  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  1856  ? 
Alas  I  we  in  Italy  know  but  too  well  by  what  names  and  what  cir- 
cumstances history  answers  us.  But  Liberal  France  (is  there  still  a 
*  Liberal '  France  ?  and  a  little  later  will  M.  Camot  help  to  frame  the 
reply  ?) — Liberal  France  must  never  forget  by  what  names,  what  in- 
trigues, what  occult  influences,  whether  of  Court,  sacristy,  or  caserne, 
history  has  been  forced  to  chronicle  the  avenging  sentence  of  the 
downfall  of  great  nations.  Honest  public  opinion — that  which  out- 
lives all  else — ^takes  no  heed  of  anachronisms. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  to  see  me  for  ever  harping 
upon  the  subject  of  the  separation  between  Church  and  State,  which 
in  truth  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion  in  Italy ;  but  the  reasons  for 
this  insistance  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the  comer-stone 
of  the  political  edifice  built  up  by  M.  de  Cavour ;  that  on  which  he 
based  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  ^  citizen '  of  Europe,  as  the 
champion  of  the  collective  Liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
it  was,  next,  the  idea  to  which  by  the  most  rigorous  logic  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  became  indissolubly  attached ;  the  tem- 
poral power  being,  as  cannot  be  denied,  an  absolute  incompatibility 
with  the  Liberal  constitution  of  united  Italy.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  admit  of  any  political  party  or  group  that  should  con- 
template any  connection,  however  slight,  with  the  temporal  power 
theory,  and  not  be  the  direct  and  complete  negation  of  the  actual 
existence  of  Italy  as  a  nation  and  as  a  State.  Still  less  would  it  be 
feasible  to,  in  any  degree,  amalgamate  the  remotest  notion  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  temporal  power  with  a  party  who,  making  its 
watchword  of  the  name  of  Cavour,  can  never,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever  renounce  what  is  its  very  fundamental  principle. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  although  there  is  no  authoritative  text, 
no  decree  of  a  Council,  no  decision  promulgated  ex  cathedra^  nothing 
containing  an  affirmation  (which  would  be  absurd)  that  the  temporal 
power  is  a  dogma — although  during  the  last  Council  of  the  Vatican 
the  group  of  Ultramontane  Inflexibles  tried  vainly  to  obtain  such  a 
decision — still,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
Catholics  maintain  this  belief,  and  that  it  is  instilled  into  them  by 
their  pastors. 

Where  do  we  find  the  direct  consequence  of  all  this  ?  In  France,  a 
country  subject  to  the  Concordat — and  what  a  Concordat ! — a  country 
in  which  the  smallest  encroachment  of  the  Church  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  or  of  those  political  and  civil  administra- 
tions ordained  by  the  popular  will  is  forbidden,  we  all  know  with 
what  violence  ;  in  France  (above  all  since  the  death  of  Bishop 
Dupanloup,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  majority  which  at  the 
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Vatican  Council  outvoted  the  attempt  to  make  an  article  of  faith  of 
the  temporal  power)  in  Bepublican  France,  it  is  taught  in  all  semi- 
naries, and  the  bishops  oblige  their  priests  to  enforce  on  their  con- 
gregations the  doctrine  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power  is  a  positive  article  of  fsiith,  a  dogma,  in  short,  of  the  Church! 

Such  being  the  case,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  ever-growing 
distrust  felt  by  so  many  Italians  for  France  ? 

At  the  recent  Peace  Congress,  and  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  that  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  ^  peace  and  inter- 
national arbitration,'  the  Italian  delegates  wished  to  introduce  two 
propositions  tending  manifestly  to  eliminate  two  probable  causes  of 
conflict.  Both  aimed  undoubtedly  at  dangers  which  threaten  from 
the  side  of  France  only — ^Italy  having  absolutely  nothing  to  ask  in 
any  possible  conjuncture  from  her  sometime  ally  of  1859. 

One  of  these  propositions  had  for  its  object  the  adoption  by  in- 
ternational law  of  that  frindamental  principle  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  proclaims  the  incompetency  of  all  civil  or 
State  tribunals  in  matters  of  religious  controversy ;  so  that  in  reality 
no  Crovemment  can  interfere  with  another  Government  for  anything 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  such  of  its  sub- 
jects as  may  be  residents  in  a  foreign  country.  The  other  proposi- 
tion suggested  the  obligatory  mutuality  and  equality  of  legal 
treatment  in  colonies  and  protected  territories  in  all  matters  of  com- 
munal jurisdiction — ^the  perfect  parity,  in  short,  between  all  the 
powers  represented  in  such  colonies  and  territories  and  who  adhered 
to  the  international  system. 

If  ever  these  two  measures  (above  all  the  last)  came  into  activity 
France  would  cease  to  possess  any  pretext  for  transforming  Biserta 
into  an  African  Toulon,  and  the  Mediterranean  would  be  no  more 
than  an  immense  pacific  lake,  the  richest  and  safest  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

The  French  politicians,  genuinely  attached  to  Liberal  principles, 
and  holding  to  the  central  creed  of  th^  separation  between  Church 
and  State,  showed  themselves  well  disposed  towards  both  propositions, 
but  those  who,  for  no  matter  what  reason,  whether  of  internal  or  ex- 
ternal poUcy,  whether  in  order  to  propitiate  clericalism  or  preserve 
an  argument  for  their  own  animosity  against  Italy,  were  resolved  to 
avoid  all  occasion  of  coalescing  with  their  Italian  colleagues,  con- 
trived to  have  the  two  propositions  (whose  eflFect  must  have  been 
necessarily  immediate  and  practical)  deferred  to  future  congresses 
and  to  the  debates  of  conferences  to  come. 

These  considerations,  and  many  others  proceeding  directly  from 
them,  lead  any  dispassionate  observer  to  see  how  the  Liberal  system 
of  Cavour,  if  developing  itself  unhindered,  must  necessarily  conduce 
to  the  sincere  and  durable  pacification  of  Europe,  whereas  the 
Csesarian  system  of  Prince  Bismarck,  resting  on  the  imposition  of  all 
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pablic  measures  by  authority,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  dependent, 
therefore,  on  the  strength  of  the  strongest,  can  only  lead,  as  we  un- 
happily perceive,  to  the  existence  of  la  paix  amUe^  precarious  at 
the  best,  and  more  costly  even  than  war. 

Amongst  other  evils  this  entails  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  the 
antique  civilisation  of  Europe  in  the  fields  of  commercial  economy, 
and  in  presence  of  the  boundless  competition  that  may  be  opposed 
to  it  by  younger,  more  unshackled  countries,  whose  fruitfulness  is 
either  by  nature  greater,  or  more  easily  made  so  by  their  youthful 
energy  and  readiness  to  apply  all  the  gains  of  modem  progressive 
science  in  the  exploitation  of  their  natural  resources. 

These  evidently  cramped  conditions  are  those  in  which  the 
Caesarian  system  obliges  such  European  States  as  have  been  dragged 
into  its  orbit  to  confront  the  perils  of  the  social  problems  that  are 
threatening  the  world  on  all  sides. 

How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  perceiving  the  terrible  responsibility 
assumed  by  such  Governments  as  venture  to  take  on  themselves  the 
superhuman  task  of  *  distributive  justice '  to  their  peoples,  and  to 
undertake  to  compensate  the  *  masses'  for  their  utter  obedience 
and  subjection  {i.e.  the  abandonment  of  themselves)  by  the  attraction 
held  out  to  them  of  material  advantages  that  no  calculable  increase 
in  the  productivity  of  nature  caused  by  the  applications  of  science 
can  by  possibility  ensure  ?  All  such  policy  can  oflFer  Europe,  in  her 
actual  state  of  existence,  nothing  beyond  the  merest  palliatives  and 
prolonged  instability. 

It  seems  too  rarely  understood  in  our  time  what  a  heavy  political 
burthen  has  been  laid,  in  reality,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peoples  by 
the  semblances  of  sovereignty  accorded  to  them  with  universal 
suffirage.  In  fact,  it  makes  them  answerable  for  any  transient 
successes  (always  doubtful)  that  may  apparently  be  achieved  by  some 
new  mode  of  solution  for  the  ever-recurring  social  problems  of  our 
day.  But  it  was  precisely  here  wherein  lay  one  of  Cavour's  prime 
superiorities.  Seeing,  as  he  did,  the  real  and  ultimate  ends  which 
must  be  attained  by  the  popular  power,  through  the  legitimate 
practice  of  honest  universal  suSrage,  he  foresaw  to  what,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  inexperience  of  it  must  lead.  Not  alone  his  perspi- 
cacity endowed  him  with  marvellous  penetration  into  the  future,  but 
his  vast  charitableness  of  thought  helped  his  breadth  and  depth  of 
vision.  This  charity  of  mind  (I  lay  stress  upon  it  because  it  was  so 
essentially  Christian),  bearing  as  it  invariably  did  upon  his  constant 
preoccupation  of  what  is  becoming  the  *  sociology '  of  our  day,  joined 
to  his  unshakable  belief  in  liberty,  was  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  Cavour ;  and  the  marked  benevolence  of  his  spirit 
induced  that  humanity  of  purpose  which  is  so  visible  in  all  his 
political  enactments,  in  all  the  solutions  his  unlimited  (and  true) 
Liberalism  dictated  to  him  of  difficult  or  intricate  situatioDS. 
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In  making  use  as  we  have  done,  then,  of  the  economical  question 
as  the  starting-point  of  a  general  reconstitutlon  of  the  genuine 
Liberal  Party  in  Italy,  we  liave  fixed  our  position  there  where,  not 
by  inductions  or  assimilations,  but  by  clear  and  precise  texts  and 
notorious  acts,  we  could  be  certain  Cavour,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
taken  his  stand.  Yes !  without  a  doubt,  he  preferred,  and  would 
have  continued  to  prefer.  Liberal  monarchical  democracy  to  that 
authoritative  Badicalism  (or  Jacobinism)  which  never  escapes  total 
anarchy,  save  through  Csesarism. 

Continental  readers  may  feel  surprised  that,  in  presence  of  the 
all  but  universal  triumph  of  Csesarian  policy  at  the  present  hour, 
the  voice  of  an  almost  unknown  writer  should  venture  to  uphold  an 
entirely  antagonistic  theory;  but  I  will  hope  that  in  England  this 
will  excite  no  astonishment.  Here  Liberty  is  far  more  than  a 
doctrine :  it  is  the  vital  principle  of  political  existence,  the  very 
breath  whereby  it  lives.  By  the  means  alone  aflForded  us  by  Liberty 
are  we  Gavourians  convinced  that  Liberty  can  prevail.  It  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  group  the  faithful  disciples  of  Cavour,  who  never,  as 
writer,  orator,  or  simple  citizen,  sought  support  for  his  ideas  or  theories 
except  in  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  It  was  with  this  expres- 
sion, with  the  distinct  concurrence  of  Parliament,  openly,  freely 
asked  for  and  obtained,  that  he  won  his  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
Crown,  and  overcame  the  hostile  efforts — sometimes  very  popular,  at 
others  very  exalted — that  frequently  opposed  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plans.  It  was  to  public  opinion,  at  first  courageously  with- 
stood, and  later  patiently  recaptured,  that  he  owed  the  being  able  to 
demand  and  to  secure  (at  the  cost  of  what  personal  anguish  it  is 
easy  to  realise !)  the  exchange,  operated  by  the  cession  to  France  of 
Nice  and  Savoy,  against  the  constitution  of  the  complete  Italian 
nationality  beyond  the  firontier  of  the  Alps !  It  was  to  the  *  law  of 
Parliament'  that  he  submitted  everything,  to  constitutional  law, 
and  the  fiat  of  Plebiscites,  that  he  forced  even  Garibaldi  to 
bend — Garibaldi,  the  deliverer  of  Southern  Italy,  the  dictator  of 
the  provinces  he  had  freed  ! 

It  is  to  no  less  sovereign  a  tribunal  than  that  of  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  that  the  Federazione  Camillo  Cavour  appeals, 
soliciting  its  countenance  in  his  name  from  all  those  who  have  faith 
in  freedom,  and  who  sincerely  desire  the  reign  of  justice  and  the 
stable  establishment  of  peace. 

If  from  the  practical — ^it  may  be  homelier — standpoint  of  eco- 
nomical considerations  we  revert  to  the  loftierregions  of  international, 
or  what  used  to  be  called  simply  foreign,  policy,  by  what  are  we 
confronted  ?  By  a  stealthily  gradual,  though  unavowed,  reversion 
to  a  condition  of  confusion,  which  in  reaUty  dates  from  the  monstrous 
mistakes  made  st  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  laid  down  by  the  sword, 
overthrown  less  radically  than  is  imagined,  and  still  remaining  as  the 
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last  forlorn  hope  of  all  revolutionists,  whether  they  style  themselves 
Legitimists  or  Socialists,  Papal  Temporalists  or  Irredentisti,  Jacobins 
of  1793  or  Imperialists  of  1869-70. 

But  the  political,  and  what  later  became  the  international-political 
part  of  Count  Cavour's  action,  that  which  laid  the  foundation  of  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  bound  to  hope  will  spread  to  all  European  lands, 
has,  like  most  human  occurrences,  its  genesis,  and  the  name  I  have 
the  honour  to  bear  has  responsibilities  I  cannot  venture  to  decline. 

From  the  last  century  downwards  we  have  been  determined 
Liberals,  and  it  is  only  the  violence  of  party,  leading  to  the  wilful 
misconstructions  of  bad  faith,  that  could  torture  Vittorio  Alfieri,  our 
poet-ancestor,  into  an  enemy  of  modem  freedom  because  in  his 
MiBogaUo  he  registered  his  horror  of  the  insane  excesses  of  the 
French  Anarchists  who  followed  upon  1789.  There  are  few  produc- 
tions in  any  language  more  aflame  with  freedom  worship  than  his 
Triumphal  Ode  upon  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  dedicated 
to  Andre  Chenier,  and  far  too  little  generally  known,  even 
in  Italy.  But  I  may  without  presumption  say  that  in  my  own  house 
was  bom  that  original  Piedmontese  Constitution  which  expanded 
into  the  Constitution  of  United  Italy,  through  the  Plebiscites  of 
1859-62,  and  under  the  shelter  of  our  closest  family  ties  grew, 
developed  itself,  attained  its  maturity,  and  achieved  its  success,  that 
world-famed  policy  of  Cavour,  which,  taking  rise  in  1849,  on  the 
defeat  of  Novara,  in  ten  years  witnessed  the  victories  of  Magenta, 
Marsala,  Voltumo,  and  ^The  Thousand,'  and  led  straight  to  the 
consummation  pointed  out  by  the  great  Italian  on  his  death-bed, 
the  supreme  completion  of  all — namely,  the  conquest  of  the  national 
capital  of  Bome!  Spiritual  Bome,  divested  of  all  its  temporal- 
clerical  shackles.     Civic  Bome,  in  short ! 

Under  the  first  years  of  Carlo  Alberto's  reign,  my  father,  Cesare 
Alfieri,  was  the  chief  collaborator  of  the  King  in  the  completion  of 
those  administrative  reforms  which  not  only  modified  the  entire 
conditions  of  the  kingdom,  but  were  the  precursory  acts,  the  measures 
on  which  Cavour  was  able  to  found  his  system  of  constitutional 
monarchy  and  the  Italian  poUcy  of  a  future  period.  Cesare  Alfieri's 
father,  Charles  Emmanuel  Alfieri,  had  prepared  his  son  for  the  part 
he  played  by  the  services  he  rendered  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the 
Liberal  tendencies  he  did  so  much  to  encourage  in  the  Prince  de 
Carignan's  mind  during  the  early  days  of  our  century.  To  my 
father,  Cesare  Alfieri,  was  due  the  largest  share  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  ^  Statute ';  he  mainly  framed  it,  and  affixed  to  it  his  signature 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  becoming  later  President  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Before  I  had  reached  my  majority  the  teachers  and  guides  whom 
my  father  chose  for  me  from  among  his  best,  firmest  friends  were 
Cesare  Balbo  and  that  flower  of  chivalry  and  patriotism,  Massimo 
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d'Azeglio.  Cavour,  then  imbued  with  the  militant  spirit  of  the  age^ 
was  busy  creating  and  stimulating  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  the 
press.  He  founded  the  RiaorgimentOj  and  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  me  upon  its  staff,  to  which  Balbo  also  belonged. 

Long  years  after,  the  real  thought  of  the  time  was  expressed  by 
Azeglio :  Ora  che  «'  ^  fatta  V  ItaHa^facdam  gli  Italiani  !  (*  Now  that 
Italy  has  made  herself,  let  us  make  Italians ! ') — but  it  was  already 
latent  in  the  hearts  of  all  thinkers ;  for,  granted  the  State,  whence 
were  its  statesmen  to  come  ?  For  centuries  almost  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  many  great  minds  to  fit  for  the  work  of  rule  such  princes  as 
were  bom  to  inherit  empires ;  but  how  much  more  arduous  was  the 
task  of  fitting  nations  (populations)  to  that  of  the  self-government 
whereto  they  were  so  suddenly  called  !  However,  from  the  outset, 
I  may  say,  the  idea  germed  in  my  brain,  prematurely,  and  before  it 
could  even  be  foreseen  that  it  would  one  day  be  practically  carried 
out — the  idea  of  aiding  in  the  creation  of  a  class  (as  vast  as  might  be) 
of  men  capable  of  being  useful  to  their  country  and  of  aiding  in  its 
government  should  the  opportunity  occur.  This  was  also  one  of  the 
master  pre- occupations  of  Cavour,  who,  through  life,  for  ever  reflected 
over  the  means  of  not  only  forming  a  State  worthy  of  upright  citizens 
but  citizens  worthy  of  a  State  whereof  they  should  be  proud. 

The  best  efforts  of  men's  riper  years  are  probably  those  evolved 
from  out  the  dreams  of  their  earliest  youth.  The  first  impression 
which  fortified  in  me  the  notion  of  what  was  needed  by  my  com- 
patriots was  that  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  defects  in  political  and 
public  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  France.  like  most  Pied- 
montese  I  had  been  brought  up  in  admiration  of  French  literature  and 
thought,  and  the  great  writers  of  France  had  been  my  earliest  masters. 

Count  Cavour,  whose  mind  had  been  so  widely  expanded  by 
foreign  travel  that,  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his 
education  in  Switzerland,  England,  and  France,  was  a  decided  advocate 
of  the  benefit  of  cosmopolitan  influences.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Second  Empire  he  furnished  me  with  introductions  to  whatever  was 
most  brilliant,  most  noteworthy  in  France,  and  in  a  prolonged  stay 
in  Paris  I  had  every  occasion  of  studying  what,  in  the  various  groups 
of  the  opposition,  was  best  and  most  distinguished.  I  say  advisedly 
the  opposition,  because  what  was  still  called  la  aocUtS  FrauQaiae 
was  at  that  period  united,  and  as  one  man  arrayed  against  the  rkgime 
that  had  sprung  from  the  cowp  cCetat ;  and  from  M.  Thiers  in  the 
Place  St.  George  to  Madame  Pozzo  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
passing  through  the  Salon  of  Mme.  de  Circourt  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  all  was,  as  far  as  political  creed  went,  of  one  colour ;  ex- 
aggerated, naturally  enough,  for  it  was  laid  down  that  all  superiority, 
aU  merit,  all  talent,  all  worth  was  massed  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the 
other  was  all  the  rest !  Still,  it  presented  to  a  new-comer  eager  for  a 
study  of  what  was,  up  to  our  democratic  *  present,'  called  the  *  world,' 
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such  a  spectacle  as  has  rarely  been  produced  in  any  capital,  and  such 
as  assuredly  France  in  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  generations  will  not 
easily  see  again.  ...  I  was,  I  confess,  shocked,  even  then,  to  ob- 
serve the  narrowness  of  feeling,  the  self-abandonment  everywhere ; 
shocked  to  see  a  society  so  brilliant,  so  highly  educated,  so  polished 
and  courteous,  so,  on  many  points,  well  informed,  so  an  fait  on  so 
many  subjects,  so  apparently  animated  by  the  loftiest  moral  prin- 
ciples (at  all  events,  so  submissive  in  all  things  to  les  conve7uince8\  I 
was  shocked  to  see  such  a  society  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  public 
activity.  I  was  grieved  as  much  as  surprised  to  note  that  the 
pettiest  personal  passions  and  vanities,  but,  above  all,  the  traditions 
of  caste,  the  sterile  regrets  for  customs  condemned  by  human  pro- 
gress, kept  aloof  from  all  healthy  national  movement,  from  all  mental 
advance,  whole  classes  that  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  been,  as  in 
England,  the  directing,  guiding,  governing  ones. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  thought  possessed  me  of  the 
misfortune  that  must  befall  Italy  if  the  same  circumstances  were  to 
be  repeated  there,  and  if  the  youth  of  her  educated  (so-called  *  upper ') 
classes  were  to  grow  indifferent  to  the  exigencies  of  political  life.  I 
well  knew  that  in  Piedmont  a  portion  of  the  nohUaae^  and  in  general 
the  high  clergy,  saw  with  marked  distaste  the  reforms  of  the  new 
regime ;  but  I  had  seen,  nevertheless,  that,  when  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  concerned  and  the  war  of  independence  was  declared, 
the  most  hostile  had  at  once  come  boldly  and  faithfully  forward. 
But  the  notion  became  with  me  a  fixed  one  :  how  best  to  ward  off 
from  ourselves  that  crowning  evil  of  modem  public  life,  the  abandon- 
ment of  public  duty  by  those  very  classes  whose  solemn  behoof  it  is 
to  lead  and  show  the  way  to  the  crowd,  to  be  the  (Lite  and  avant-garde 
of  the  army  of  civilisation ;  how  to  prevent  this  desertion,  which 
is  one  of  the  all  but  inevitable  consequences  of  revolution  in  old  com- 
munities, where  the  increase  of  riches  so  easily  inclines  the  wealthy 
to  neglect  all  trouble  and  indulge  in  idle  meanings  over  the  past. 

From  that  hour  the  belief  in  my  work  never  left  me,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  those  educational  institutions  which  the  group 
to  whom  I  belonged  felt  to  be  socially  inseparable  from  any  possible 
political  advance. 

The  luminous  word  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio  was  yet  unspoken,  but 
it  lay  latent  already  at  the  root  of  all  that  was  to  come,  and,  unless 
that  faith  existed  in  the  ^  Italians '  who  were  to  be  fashioned  to  their 
public  duties,  there  could  be  no  durability,  no  backbone,  in  the 
united  Italy  such  as  was  resolved  on  in  the  policy  of  Cavour. 

That  we  were  tending  towards  democracy  there  were  few  who  did 
not  perceive,  though  none  perhaps  at  first  accurately  discerned  to 
what  excesses  that  spirit  would  lead ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  all 
impartial  minds  that  the  enormous  political  changes  forthcoming  could 
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not  take  place  without  corresponding  transformations  being  brought 
about  in  all  the  strata  of  the  society  which  was  thus  modified. 

It  wwld  not  be  enough  if,  in  the  present  condition  of  general 
progress  in  Europe,  the  Association  contemplating  a  return  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Cavour  system  went  no  farther  than  the  mere 
defence  of  whi^  is  commonly  denominated  Parliamentarism — the 
framing,  namely,  of  laws  by  which  men's  minds,  as  well  as  their  acts, 
are  to  be  governed  by  the  majority  of  votes  secured  at  the  close  of  a 
parliamentary  debate.  Ko ;  the  Cavour  system  goes  both  higher  and 
deeper  than  that;  and,  resting  parliamentary  discussion  on  the 
broadest  representative  principles,  looks  to  the  improvement,  mental 
and  moral,  of  the  social  forces,  the  full  representation  whereof  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  nation  and  the  State. 

When,  some  years  ago,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Liberal  party 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Camillo  Cavour,  we  founded  the  Italian 
Society  of  Liberal  Education,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  his 
Majesty  King  Humbert,  it  was  not  a  mere  school  of  parliamentary 
doctrine  we  thought  to  establish :  it  was  a  kind  of  Institution,  of 
politico-sociology,  that  we  aimed  at,  and  whereby  we  hoped,  and 
still  hope,  to  influence  the  manners,  morals,  thoughts,  and  modes  of 
action  of  the  Italian  nation.  Nor  do  we  stop  there  ;  as,  according 
to  our  convictions,  scarce  any  reform  was  left  out  of  Cavour's  theories 
and  reflections,  so  no  subject  of  public  existence  is  foreign  to  the 
activity  of  our  league.  It  takes  in  equally  all  the  genuine  liberties 
of  our  modem  age — ^freedom  of  conscience,  as  of  trade,  claim  of 
merit  (but  approved  merit)  to  distinction,  and  teaches  justice  as  the 
source  and  aim  of  all  legislation.  It  proclaims  no  less  the  policy  of 
material  than  of  intellectual  progress,  shows  the  morality  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  as  it  shows  that  of  free  intercourse 
between  peoples,  resulting  at  the  end  in  cheap  food  and  better  cover- 
ing for  those  who  labour.  We  do  not  aim  alone  at  ^  making  Italians,' 
we  aspire,  by  the  farthest  possible  extension  of  our  creeds,  at  forming 
citizens,  men  such  as  all  the  most  upright,  most  honest,  most  en- 
lightened, and  self-sacrificing  men  in  Europe  shall  be  proud  to  regard 
as  their  fellows. 

I  have  been  reluctant  thus  to  force  my  own  person  upon  the 
reader's  notice,  but  have  felt  I  could  not  enjoy  the  honour  of  appeal- 
ing directly,  as  I  am  doing,  to  the  English  public  without  in  some 
degree  justifying  my  assumption  of  such  a  privilege. 

In  a  report  drawn  up  by  me  in  Florence  upon  the  extensive  aims 
of  our  *  School  of  Social  Science,'  and  which  I  had  King  Humbert's 
special  authority  to  dedicate  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Italian 
Crown,  I  found  it  fitting,  while  explaining  how  all  such  establish- 
ments are  simple  emanations  of  the  great  Liberal  doctrines  assembled 
under  the  head  of  the  Cavour  policy,  to  record  the  reasons  why  some 
bear  the  name  of  my  father,  Cesare  Alfieri,  and  why  I  have  been 
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chosen  to  speak  in  their  name.  I  am  obeying  the  same  motives  in 
the  present  case,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  address 
the  great  English  public  as  a  quite  self-commissioned  agent:  as 
before  said,  I  am  but  the  bearer  of  a  banner. 

We  in  Italy  are  at  the  present  hour  standing  forth  as  a  great 
example,  as  a  great  lesson — ^it  may  be  to  imitate  or  to  avoid ;  but 
one  thing  is  not  to  be  denied :  our  illustrious  countryman  Cavour 
initiated,  opened  up,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  successfully,  the 
questions  which  since  then  History  has  made  her  own,  and  has,  in 
many  instances,  if  not  yet  wholly  solved,  at  all  events  elucidated. 

In  truth,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  problems  of  modem  history 
have  gradually  developed  themselves  in  the  course  taken  by  the 

*  Italian  question '  since  1 859. 

Democracy,  Radicalism,  reactionary  violence,  clericalism,  retro- 
gradism,  protectionism,  and  socialism  of  all  denominations  have 
sprung  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Italians,  and  are  culminating 
in  the  one  vital  question  of  all — the  emancipation  of  the  human 
conscience,  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  despotic  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  the  real  answer  after 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  exhausted  statecraft  of  that  day,  the  *  wise  men '  of  worn-out 
r^gimeSy  who  came  to  that  *  halt '  half  demented  by  the  tremendous 
events  of  twenty  years,  and  wholly  desirous  of  only  repose,  solved 
nothing,  did  not  even  think  of  any  possible  solution,  but  patched  up 
the  crumbling  edifice  as  best  they  could,  and  dreamt  of  keeping  the 
roof  weather-tight  by  means  of  the  *  Holy  Alliance  ' !  While  one  or 
two  of  the  old  comer-stones  endured  the  ruin  stood ;  but  with  the 
Eevolutions  of  1848  the  earth  opened  and  the  past  was  swallowed  up. 

What  came  out  of  it  all  was  the  new  law — the  overthrow  of  the 
old  world  by  the  new.  In  Cavour  alone  was  the  whole  completely 
embodied,  and,  living  or  dead,  by  his  spirit  was  the  answer  given  to 

*  1815 ' — the  victory  of  law  and  right  over  superstition,  the  victory  of 
civil  freedom  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  the  victory  of  the  principle 
of  peace ! 

Such  despotisms  die  hard.  Was  *  Villafranca '  an  evil  or  a 
good  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  It  was,  at  all  events,  an  attempt  to  recede. 
And,  as  I  remarked  in  the  beginning,  though  superseded,  apparently 
set  aside,  the  roots  whence  it  had  sprung  were  by  no  means  torn  up. 
The  root  of  Villafranca  remained,  and  the  attempts  to  make  it  put  forth 
fresh  branches  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
impossible  not  to  ask :  *  Was  Villafranca  an  evil  or  a  good  ? '  For  if 
it  failed  to  accomplish  any  of  the  comprehensive  purposes  for  which 
the  war  of  freedom  of  1 859  was  undertaken,  it  is  to  the  violent  oppo- 
sition it  excited  in  all  patriotic  Italian  minds,  in  all  Liberal  minds 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  Italia  Una  of  Cavour  owes  its  existence. 

The  heredity  of  things  is  as  distinct  and  strong  as  that  of  men. 
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The  remnant  of  the  creeds  of  1815,  that  lived  on  in  so  many  poli- 
ticians of  Europe,  undoubtedly  found  satisfaction  in  a  Pact  that 
indifferently  consoled  kings,  emperors,  and  the  Pope,  whilst  outraging 
the  wishes  of  the  peoples  and  annihilating  their  hopes  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  military  Conservative  like  Count  Robilant 
should,  in  obedience  to  the  very  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  have 
ardently  desired  the  revival  of  a  policy  (at  least  as  far  as  it  could  be 
compassed)  whereof  he  himself  had  been  among  the  most  active 
admirers.  Against  the  integrity  and  diplomatic  capacity,  against  the 
loyal  devotion  to  king  and  country  of  Count  Robilant,  not  a  word  is 
to  be  said ;  but  he  was  cast  in  such  a  mould  that  to  the  last  he 
remained  almost  isolated  through  the  troubled  period  following  1830, 
and  never  underwent  the  slightest  modification  from  the  events  of 
1848.  He  was  blind  to  all  the  true  principles  of  representative 
government,  rebellious  to  all  parliamentary  practice,  and,  refractory 
in  his  inmost  soul  to  all  Liberal  opinions,  discarded  the  idea  of  having 
faith  in  freedom.  He  was  the  direct  opposite  of  Cavour,  and  in 
this  respect  never  varied.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  only  that 
can  be  impartially  judged  the  measure  by  which  he  affixed  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Crown  (in  the  matter  of  the  ^  Triple  Alliance ')  to  the 
extension  of  article  5  of  the  '  Statute.'  To  this  clause,  which,  alluding 
to  treaties  of  war  and  peace,  reserves  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
all  such  as  concern  the  finances  of  the  nation  or  any  territorial 
modifications.  Count  Robilant,  during  a  Ministerial  interregnum, 
pledged,  under  his  responsibility  as  a  JMinister,  the  ratifying  signature 
of  the  Crown,  thereby  risking  the  gravest  consequences  to  himself, 
had  not  his  own  demise  suddenly  suspended  the  action  of  even 
parliamentary  procedure. 

By  this  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  peace  has  been  endangered,^  and 
it  is  not  fitting  that  Young  Italy  should  be  accused,  as  she  has  been, 
and  still  is,  by  writers  in  the  public  press  of  Europe,  of  ^  yielding  to 
the  promptings  of  insatiable  cupidity,  and  aspiring  to  the  gratifica- 
tions of  inordinate,  unjustifiable  appetites.' 

In  all  this  Young  Italy — such  as  from  her  Piedmontese  cradle,  in 
the  last  days  of  Carlo  Alberto,  she  emerged,  growing  to  riper  deve- 
lopment under  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Humbert — the  Italy  of  Cavour 
— ^has  no  part,  and  the  public  who  is  indulgent  enough  to  follow  my 
arguments  wiU  concede  to  me  that,  in  the  &ce  of  the  constitutional 
backslidings  of  politicians  exclusively  attached  to  the  principles  and 
modes  of  action  of  the  old  world,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  the  theory  by  which  the^Federation  Camillo  Cavour  notifies 
the  resistance  of  its  associates  in  the  phrase :  *  The  name  of  Cavour 
signifies  the  correct  and  sincere  practice  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, from  which  we  have  been  and  are  straying  away  so  far.' 

'  A  part  of  these  and  the  following  facts  and  reclamations  were  contained  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  last  month  to  the  Journal  de  Oenhve, 
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Besides  all  he  actually  achieved  Cavour  has  left  documentary 
evidence  in  plmty  to  show  what  he  contemplated,  and  what  those 
who  hold  his  memory  sacred  regard  as  a  dniy  to  promote  by  allmeans 
within  their  power.  His  earliest  hope  was  that  of  a  free  constitutional 
Italy,  allied  to  both  England  and  France,  as — after  the  Crimean  war 
and  the  Treaties  of  Conmierce  of  1860 — seemed  of  no  impossible 
realisation.  Bat  at  Cavonr's  death  he  bore  with  him  into  the  un- 
known the  only  means  by  which  the  fruitful,  peace-bringing  dream 
could  have  been  made  a  truth.  This  future  with  him  was  of  fiBur 
wider  extent  than  any  save  his  intimates  have  supposed,  and  in 
reality  he  took  with  him  to  the  grave  what  may  be  called  *  the 
Emperor's  secret.'  ^ 

To  the  painful  but  indispensable  act  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy,  which  I  have  ventured  to  state  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
Cavonr's  Italian  policy,  there  were  two  contracting  parties,  and  the 
contract  was  an  indissolubly  binding  one  on  both  sides.  The  old 
ideas  and  diplomatic  traditions  of  former  times  were  set  aside  by  the 
simultaneous  exchange  of,  on  the  one  part,  the  provinces  ceded  to 
France,  on  the  other  the  Italian  annexations  aanctioTud  by  PlAiscUes. 
One  was  held  by  Cavour  to  be  as  obligatory  as  the  other,  and  as 
constituting  the  modem  rights  of  nations.  Both  were  meant  to 
endure  as  proof  against  all  arbitrary  attempts  of  despotism,  whether 
absolutist  or  irredentist. 

But  as  a  sequel  to  these  new  principles  of  right,  to  what  may  be 
styled  the  contemporary  droit  dee  gcTia,  Cavour  had  conceived  still 
nobler  plans.  No  man  was  less  pinioned  by  the  past  than  was  he — 
still,  certain  bright  visions  that  had  shone  upon  the  more  elevated 
natures  of  bygone  ages  cast  their  radiance  over  his  brain,  and,  be- 
holding so  much  within  his  grasp  which  had  before  seemed  out  of  pos- 
sible reach,  he  indulged  in  speculations  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Le  secret  de  PEmpereur  which  he 
guarded  was  but  the  enlargement  of  what  had  occupied  Henri  Quatre  * 
and  Elizabeth  of  England :  the  inauguration,  namely,  of  a  peace- 
league,  which  in  its  immediate  effect  should  produce  a  practically 
Christian  republic  under  the  form  of  the  limited  parliamentary  rule 
of  separate  sovereigns. 

Let  this — even  if  discarded  as  a  *  dream ' — be  compared  to  the 
present  condition  of  Europe,  afler  Cavour's  death  (releasing  Napoleon 
the  Third  from  the  influence  so  dreaded  by  the  fatal  entourage 
of  the  Tuileries)  had  left  the  old-fiwhioned,  blind  votaries  of  ex- 
ploded superstitions  to  hurry  France  on  to  her  ruin ! 

'  A  parody  of  the  title  of  M.  de  Broglie*s  work  on  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  entitled 
Ze  Secret  du  IM, 

•  I  am  aaeured  that  there  are  still  extant  medals  of  the  first  months  of  Henri  the 
Fourths  accession  to  the  throne,  which  bear  the  inscription  of  *Boi  de  hi  B^publiqne 
Fran^aise/ 
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Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  miidiief  already  beginning  will  rest 
stationary.  The  natural  tendency  of  all  things  is  to  progress,  and 
what  is  termed  reaction  nsoally  contrives  to  distinguish  itself,  even 
more  than  other  movements,  in  this  direction. 

Witihin  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  a  most  noteworthy  confirma- 
tion of  what  may  be  to  be  feared,  in  the  speech  of  Prince  Louis  of 
Bavaria  (son  of  the  £egent)  on  the  occasion  of  the  f6tes  held  in 
celebrating  the  '  Orand  Tir  National '  of  all  Germany  at  Munich. 

Beferring  to  the  dose  ties  which  unite  Austria  to  Bavaria,  and 
joining  thereto  an  expression  of  cordial  sympathy  to  Italy  ...» 
<  the  third  and  latest  member  of  the  Triple  AUiance,'  his  royal  high- 
ness seizes  the  opportunity  of  adding  (whereat  he  is  enthusiastically 
applauded!)  that  this  is,  in  fiact,  *the  reconstruction  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire  MI! 

There  are  some  few  who  have  not  waited  tiU  to-day  to  foresee 
something  of  this  kind,  and  who  have  thought  they  perceived  signs 
of  even  such  anachronisms  as  this  reveals.  However  old,  no  story 
is  ever  quite  too  old  to  be  repeated,  and  this  '  revival '  takes  up  its 
'Unk'  in  no  more  antiquated  circumstance  than  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  mystical  renown.  But  now,  as  ever,  the  reliance  of  Europe 
should  be  on  England — I  mean  on  the  public  opinion,  on  the  spirit 
of  free  England.  She  has — whether,  indeed,  she  so  willed  it  or 
not — ever  been  the  onward  power  that  beat  back  the  oppressor  of 
free  intellect.  Through  Philip  the  Second  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
through  Napoleon  the  First  and  Metternich,  the  victory  rests  with 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  ^  with  William  the  Third  and  Wellington 
and  Canning  and  the  dogged  British  people — and  so  it  will  probably 
be  again,  spite  of  endeavours  to  resuscitate  the  grim  phantom  of  the 
*  Holy  Alliance  'I  It  is  true  that  France,  from  her  mistakes  of  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  her  fitfrd  alternations  be- 
tween military  despotism  and  Jacobin  autocracy,  has  so  weakened  her 
influence  that  her  weight  on  the  side  of  Liberty  is  sadly  diminished ; 
but  a  new  generation  is  rising  up  in  France,  from  which  those  who  watch 
it  nearly  expect  good  things,  and,  even  as  I  write,  the  echo  reaches 
me  of  the  valiant  words  spoken  by  one  of  her  citizens  in  praise  of 
that  without  which  human  dignity  would  <;ease  to  be  anything  but- 
a  name :  in  praise  of  Liberty  and  of  independence  of  conscience. 

The  great  International  Congress  of  the  student  youths  of  the 
world  meeting  in  Paris  at  this  moment  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
answers  to  be  made  to  the  strange  prophecy  of  the  Bavarian  Prince, 
and  none  is  better  qualified  in  many  respects  to  be  their  spokesman 
than  the  man  who  has  best  thrown  the  light  of  learning  upon  what 

*  Of  how  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange  carried  out  and  completed  the  opposi- 
tion trimnphantly  headed  by  Elizabeth  Tador  to  all  absolutism,  I  leave  to  contempo- 
rary historians  of  England  to  record. 
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the  *  Holy  Boman  Empire '  was  (and  was  intended  to  be).*^  Though 
no  sincere  lovers  of  peace  (and  our  real  reliance  is  upon  them)  can 
agree  with  the  whole  of  the  speech  made  by  Professor  Lavisse — ^who 
speaks  as  a  Frenchman  and  cannot  cast  aside  entirely  some  touch  of 
a  mitigated  chauvinisme — ^yet  there  are  passages  in  his  speech  which 
must  be  echoed  by  every  European ;  and  when  he  tells  the  youth  of 
the  various  nations  that  they  are  the  ^  opinion  of  the  world's  coming 
years/  and  that  ^  superior  to  all  other  aims  is  that  of  the  wel&re  of 
humanity  at  large,'  he  has  earnestly  with  him  the  host  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  force  of  the  right  and  in  the  victory  of  mind  over 
matter. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  from  this  concourse  of  the  students 
at  the  Sorbonne  a  movement  is  seemingly  not  unlikely  to  arise 
which  may  help  to  drive  back  the  flood  of  Caesarism  by  the  same 
means  that  we  of  the  Italian  'Federazione  Cavour'  are  hoping 
to  fashion  to  the  same  purpose :  by  an  enlightened,  elevated  system 
of  public  education,  which  shall  make  not  savants  or  administrators, 
or  mere  technical  soldiers,  or  diplomatists,  but  men! — ^men  who 
shall  know  that  public  duty — the  duty  of  each  to  all — ^is  the  greatest 
of  any,  and  that  for  the  complete  accomplishment  of  that  duty  men 
must  not  only  be  ready  to  die  (most  men  are  so  on  particular  occa- 
sions), but  fitted  to  live.  Cavour's  doctrines  are  eminently  those  of 
strong  healthy  life.  His  daily  practice  was  liberty  in  all  its  forms, 
while  his  unswerving  aim  was  peace  ;  the  motto  invented  for  him  by 
one  of  those  who  knew  him  best  paints  well  his  policy :  Paxfecunda 
cvm  libciiate  fastidiosa,  quies  sub  ImpeHum. 

Alfieri. 

'•  Tlie  account  of  the  International  Student -Fete  at  Meudon  was  more  important, 
perhaps,  than  the  previous  ceremony  at  the  Sorbonne,  as  showing  the  resistance  to 
aU  forms  of  Csesarism  of  the  youth,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  other  countries ;  and 
the  moment  of  its  occurrence  should  not  be  forgotten :  it  is  that  when  France  is  cele- 
brating the  glories  of  peace  in  her  Exhibition.  The  choice  of  M.  Lavisse  as  President 
of  this  international  meeting  was,  in  one  sense,  a  happy  one.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  recent  articles  in  the  Rente  det  Dntx  Jfondes,  which  have  best  taught  the  public 
what  the  •  Holy  Roman  Empire  *  really  was ;  why  *  Roman '  and  why  *  Holy,*  seeing 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  merely  served  to  bring  about  the  barbaric  supremacy  of 
the  warlike  German  Empire.  Nothing  will  better  show  the  evolutions  of  Caesarism 
from  the  Prankish  Kaisers  of  the  tenth  century  down  to  the  breach  made  in  the  in- 
stitution by  le  f^raiid  IVrdrric^  and  cropping  up  anew  from  the  Lorrainers  to  William 
the  First. 
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DISEASES 
CAUGHT  FROM  BUTCHERS  MEAT 


No  more  important  contribution  has  been  made  to  science  in  recent 
years  than  that  embodied  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Koch,  the  Government 
adviser  in  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  Berlin,  in  March  1882, 
on  the  Etiology  of  Tubercular  Disease,  and  the  Life^history  of  the 
Tvherde-BaciUus.  Long  before  his  investigations  the  communica- 
biUty  of  this — the  most  deadly  of  all  the  maladies  which  aflSict 
humanity — had  been  placed  beyond  doubt ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  demonstrate  the  precise  character  of  the  contagium,  and  to 
discover  by  microscopic  examination  of  diseased  organs  of  men  and 
animals  the  existence  of  the  minute  parasitic  organism  dwelling  in 
the  centre  of  the  tubercle-cell.  Transferring  the  tuberculous  matter 
from  affected  to  healthy  animals  he  invariably  reproduced  the  disease ; 
and  by  artificial  cultivation  of  the  bacillus  through  many  generations 
(to  ensure  its  purity  and  eliminate  any  other  virus),  and  its  sub- 
sequent introduction  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals,  re- 
sulting in  every  case  in  the  reproduction  of  the  parasite  and  the 
appearance  of  the  tuberculous  condition,  he  proved  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  it  was  the  bacillus  solely,  and  not  any  virus  in 
which  it  was  imbedded  in  the  diseased  organs,  that  was  the  fans  et 
origo  mali.  Koch's  experiments,  repeatedly  verified  by  physiolo- 
gists in  all  countries,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  much  more 
intelligent  and  practical  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  and  have  opened 
up  questions  of  immense  importance  to  all  in  their  bearing  upon 
public  health.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  these — the  trans- 
mission of  tuberculosis  to  man  from  cattle  by  alimentation — that  I 
desire  to  call  attention  in  the  following  pages. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  Koch's  discovery,  I  had  written  two 
papers  upon  this  subject,^  epitomising  the  facts  as  established  by 
scientific  investigation  up  to  that  period.  The  re-issue  of  these 
articles  as  a  pamphlet  by  several  societies  interested  in  the  question, 
their  translation  into  various  languages,  and  their  republication  in 
many  journals  at  home  and  abroad,  have  given  them  an  amount  of 

'  <  The  CommunicabUity  to  Man  of  Diseases  from  Animals  used  as  food.' — Jevmh 
Chronicle,  November  12, 1880,  and  November  11, 1881. 
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publicity,  which  has  brought  upon  me  a  mass  of  correspondence  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  has  convinced  me  that  its  solution 
is  awaited  with  considerable  interest.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give 
a  concise  report  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
whose  study  is  now  attracting  an  amount  of  attention  commensurate 
with  its  importance,  and  has.  established  a  number  of  facts  of  the 
greatest  value  in  connection  with  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  earlier  papers  may  be  sum- 
marised as  tending  to  show  that  many  diseases,  common  to  man  aad 
the  kuwoL  aiiiintils^  are  cfwnmiininahlft  finm  «Be  to  4be  oiCher,  not 
merely  by  actual  transference,  as  in  the  parasitic  class,  but  also  by 
alimentation,  and  that  the  flesh  of  affected  cattle  is  not  only  deprived 
of  most  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  is  capable  of  communicating  its 
specific  malady  to  man,  when  taken  as  food.  Putting  aside  many 
forms  of  disease,  of  which  this  holds  true,  from  their  comparative 
rarity  (though  that  these  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice  is 
shown  by  the  £ax;t  that  from  one  alone,  anthrax,  no  less  than  528 
human  beings  perished  in  Bussia  from  1867  to  1870),  the  chief  inter- 
est of  the  inquiry  centres  in  the  communicability  of  the  tuberculous 
class  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  consumption ;  because  not  only  is 
this  the  most  fatal  to  which  mankind  is  Hable,  but  also  because, 
though  it  has  been  up  to  a  very  recent  period  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  malady,  as  existing  in  cattle,  is  identical  with  that  of 
man,  this  question  has  now  been  solved  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
evidence  in  &vour  of  its  communicability  from  one  to  the  other  is 
overwhelming.  To  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  the  importance 
of  this  class  of  diseases  is  not  overrated,  I  may  adduce  the  &cts 
that  it  is  accountable  for  one-fifth  of  the  entire  mortality  of  this 
country;  and  that  out  of  50,825  deaths  which  occurred  in  Paris 
during  the  year  1888,  11,592 — ^nearly  one-fourth — were  ascribed  to 
tuberculous  maladies. 

The  prevalence  of  tubercle  in  cattle  is  remarkable,  and  its  danger 
is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  incapable  of  being 
recognised  during  lifetime,  and  is  revealed  only  by  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  organs  implicated.  Such  flesh  is  freely  exposed 
for  sale  in  this  and  almost  every  other  country.  *  Tuberculous 
cattle  are  known  in  the  trade  as  ^^  mincers  "  and  "  wasters,"  and  in 
the  most  marked  stage  of  the  disease  are  sold  in  quarters  of  towns 
where  inspection  is  escaped ; '  ^  and  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  an 
inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  declared  upon  oath  thai 
80  per  cent,  of  the  meat  sent  to  the  London  market  had  tubercular 
disease.  The  Olaagow  Herald^  which  has  lately  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  arrives  at  results  equally  startling,  based 
on  official  reports,  the  markets  in  that  city  being  flooded  with  tuber- 
culous cattle  for  consumption  as  food. 

«  Zafieet,  July  2, 1888. 
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And  it  is  to  be  hoped  (says  the  BHU|ft  X^t/  foumal ')  that  the  mass  of  eyidenoe 
collected  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poisRTn^nribJosis,  and  the  terrible  danger  to 
the  community  from  its  dissemination,  wiulepa  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  in  the  Glasgpw  tiead  niMt  market,  and  prevent  the 
poorer  classes  being  fed  any  longer  on  meat  de^ribed  by  a  iMfecher  as  '  possibly  a 
shade  above  carrion,  but  very  little/ 

To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  does  this  practice  prevail  there,  tliat  the 
Sanitary  Department  of  the  city  has  taken'  steps  to  test  in  the  law- 
courts  the  question  of  its  power  to  order  the  destruction  of  all  car- 
cases of  animals  found  to  be  affected  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
whether  other  organs  besides  the  lungs  are  affected  or  not.  The 
case  was  raised  by  the  seizure  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  acting  under 
the  26th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  on  the  8th  of  May,  of 
the  carcases  of  a  bullock  and  a  cow  affected  by  tuberculosis;  Hitherto 
the  practice  of  the  meat  inspectors  has  been  to  cut  out  any  diseased 
portions,  and  to  pass  as  fit  for  food  all  parts  which  appeared  healthy, 
and  the  question  which  now  arose  for  decision  was  whether  the  flesh 
of  an  animal  coidd  be  consumed  without  risk  when  tuberculosis  was  •* 

limited  to  one  or  more  organs — the  lungs,  for  example — ^the  affected  '  * 

parts  being  removed.  The  local  authority,  asserting  the  risk  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  the  entire  carcase,  was  supported 
by  a  number  of  skilled  witnesses,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Veterinary  Congress  of  Paris  of  1888.  Dr.  Russell,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Glasgow,  stated  that  17  to  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths  in  that  city  were  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  the 
tubercle-bacillus  was  found  in  both  carcases;  and  evidence  was 
adduced  that  since  1874  all  such  animals  had  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  food  in  G-reenock  and  Paisley,  however  limited  the  extent 
of  the  disease.  Sheriff-Principal  Berry  has,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, issued  his  decision  that  the  animals  in  question  were  unfit  for 
human  food,  and  should  be  destroyed ;  and  the  grounds  of  his  judg- 
ment— one  that  may  have  very  important  and  widespread  results — 
are  that  it  has  been  proved  that  tuberculosis  was  transmissible  from 
animals  to  man  by  ingestion,  and  that  though  the  flesh  was  to  all 
appearance  healthy  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  parts,  yet  the 
possibility  of  tubercle  having  extended  further  than  was  apparent 
was  sufficient  to  justify  its  condenmation. 

There  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the 
bacillus  in  a  particular  part  of  the  animal,  and  yet  it  may  not  improbably  be  there. 
The  presence  of  the  agent  of  the  disease  must  precede  the  visible  results  of  its 
action ;  indeed,  the  present  case  affords  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  inferring, 
from  the  absence  of  symptoms  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  that  the  disease  is 
localised. 

And,  in  concluding  his  judgment,  the  sheriff  said  that,  while  deeply 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  condemning,  as  unfit  for  food,  meat 

*  April  27, 1889. 
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which  has  hitherto  been  freely  allowed  throughout  the  country  to 
pass  into  consumption,  he  was  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  this  con- 
sideration must  be  overridden  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health — 
which  is  of  paramount  importance.  An  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Session  has  1been  lodged  against  the  decision  by  the  representatives  of 
the  trades  whose  interests  are  involved — and  this  still  awaits  hearing. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  exists  on  the  Continent.  Dr. 
Bichter  stated  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society, 
that  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  much  greater  than 
most  people  suspect,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  by  veterinary 
surgeons  that,  in  some  localities  in  Germany,  as  many  as  fifty  per 
cent,  are  affected ;  that  the  animals  may  show  no  signs  of  the  disease 
during  life,  and  no  means  of  accurately  diagnosing  it  are  at  present 
knovm ;  and  that,  consequently,  its  presence  is  often  only  revealed 
by  examination  after  death.  In  Denmark  its  extreme  frequency 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  yet  we  import  cattle  thence  into 
.this  country  for  food  to  the  annual  value  of  five  millions  sterling. ' 
At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in  Paris  in  July  1888,  special 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject.  Many  leading  medical  autho- 
rities dilated  on  the  grave  yet  unsuspected  danger  to  the  public. 
M.  Nocard,  quoting  the  high  authority  of  the  late  M.  Bouley,  urged 
that,  if  an  animal  presented  signs  of  tubercle  in  any  organ,  howsoever 
localised,  it  should  at  once  be  rejected  as  unfit  for  food ;  and  M. 
Toussaint  declared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  sent  to  the 
abatixyira  in  France  suffer  from  the  malady,  and  that  its  presence  has 
hitherto  not  been  considered  sufficient  to  disqualify  them  for  sale  in 
the  markets.  The  only  town,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  which  a  systematic 
inspection  of  all  dead  meat  is  enforced  is  Hauover,  and  my  authority 
is  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society, 
who  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tiwe«,  that  none  is  allowed  to  be  sold 
there  unless  it  is  stamped  by  the  official  inspectors ;  and  before  the 
stamp  is  affixed  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  organs  is  made 
by  experts  continuously  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  month 
preceding  Mr.  Jenkins's  visit,  about  8,000  pounds'  weight  of  meat 
was  condemned  as  tuberculous,  and  he  adds :  '  It  is  well  known  that 
this  fatal  disease  can  be  communicated  by  meat  taken  as  food ; '  and 
*  there  is  no  control  in  London  of  the  nature  of  that  which  I  have 
indicated  as  existing  in  the  markets  of  Hanover.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  "  kosher  "  meat  of  the  Jews  is  examined,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  consumed  in  London  which  are  thus  affected  can 
only  be  guessed  at:  some  salesmen  have  expressed  their  conviction  that 
it  is  very  large.  But,  if  we  apply  the  Hanoverian  standard,  we  shall 
find  that  7,600  head  of  cattle  thus  affected  are  eaten  by  Londoners 
every  year,  and  that,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  computation,  at  least 
375,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  run  the  risk  of  being 
tainted  with  consumption,  and  transmitting  it  to  their  unborn  chil- 
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dren.  To  this  huge  danger  must  be  added  the  scarcely  smaller  (if, 
indeed,  not  greater)  one,  of  this  fatal  disease  being  communicated  by 
dead  meat  imported  into  London  both  from  country  districts  and 
from  foreign  lands.'  Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  that  ^as  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  detected  during  the  life  of  the  animal^.unless  almost  at  its 
last  gasp,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  seems  to  call  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation, with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  early  and  CQiOr 
pulsory  control.' 

As  regards  the  results  of  examination  according  to  the  Jewish 
method,  the  mos^^t^ent  returns  show  that,  during  a  period  of  six 
months,  of  15^6  oxen  slaughtered  in  London,  only  6,973  were 
passed  as  ooming  up  to  the  admissible  standard ;  and  taking  the 
average  of  the  last  five  half-years,  40  per  cent,  of  the  oxen,  29  per 
cent,  of  the  calves,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  were  rejected. 

That  the  New  World  fares  no  better  than  the  old  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  the  report  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  made  to  the 
Board  of  Health  bf  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  Pathologists  of  the 
Health  Department :  ^  who  afiirm  that  ^  it  is  a  distinctly  preventable 
disease ;'  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  transmitted  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
affected  animals ;  '  and  that  those  measures  of  precaution  alone  answer 
the  requirements  which  embrace  the  governmental  inspection  of 
dairy  cows  and  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  those  found  to  be  tuberculous.'  And  at  the  recent  International 
Medical  Congress  held  at  Melbourne,  Dr.  MacLaurin,  the  President 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Board  of  Health,  gave  some  noticeable 
figures  tending  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  meat  from 
tuberculous  cattle  constitutes  a  very  real  source  of  danger,  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  great  mortality  from  phthisis  in  the  colony. 
The  evidence  taken  before  a  Commission  in  Victoria  showed  the  great 
prevalence  of  tubercle  in  stock  in  Austrab'a,  and  Dr.  MacLaurin,  de- 
scribing the  precautions  taken  in  the  selection  of  animals  free  from 
blemish  by  the  Jews,  adduced  the  remarkable  fact,  that  among  the 
Jewish  population  of  New  South  Wales,  numbering  4,000,  and  dwell- 
ing mostly  in  the  towns,  but  one  death  from  consumption  had  occurred 
in  three  years,  whereas  if  the  disease  had  been  as  prevalent  among 
them  as  in  the  rest  of  the  population,  thirteen  or  fourteen  would 
have  succumbed. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  as  to  the  identity  of 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosiSf  which  was  for  long  undetermined, 
but  has  now  been  definitely  solved  in  the  affirmative.  An  elaborate 
essay  by  Dr.  Creighton  on  *  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man '  has  afforded 
convincing  proof,  not  only  of  this,  but  also  of  its  communicability 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  And  Dr.  Parkes,  assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  University  College,  London,  has  shown  *  *  that 
the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  are  identical — according  to  all 
*  New  York  Medical  Record,  xxxv.  643.      *  BriiUh  Medical  Journal^  April  21,  1888. 
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bacteriological  methods  at  present  known — ^with  those  fonnd  in 
tubercular  formations  in  the  organs  of  man.  In  the  statement  pre- 
viously quoted,  Dr.  Sichter  affirms  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two ;  and  M.  Chauveau,  the  President 
of  the  Paris  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  1888,  reported  that  the 
experiments  carried  out  in  the  Veterinary  School  of  ^  Lyons  to  deter- 
mine the  point  have  fully  established  their  absolute  identity.  In 
two  lectures  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Wood- 
head,  superintendent  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Edinburgh  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  observations  that 
the  bacillus  of  tubercle  in  men  and  the  lower  animals  was  identical, 
and  that  this  point  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

Evidence  as  to  the  communicability  of  tvherculoaia  to  man  from 
the  flesh  of  affected  cattle  has  been  fireely  forthcoming  since  my 
earlier  papers:  the  subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  patholo- 
gists in  almost  every  country,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations 
yield  abundant  testimony  to  the  development  of  the  malady — or  the 
predisposition  to  it — ^from  this  source.  Dr.  Parke8,in  the  lecture 
already  noticed,  states  that  it  may  be  fedrly  assumed  that  in 
many  cases  of  tubercle  in  the  human  subject  the  virus  has  been 
introduced  with  the  food,  and  its  absorption  has  taken  place  through 
some  portion  of  the  digestive  tract,  the  incidence  of  the  malady  in 
these  organs  being  especially  marked  in  children.  In  a  weighty 
address  ^  On  the  Relations  of  JVIinute  Organisms  to  certain  specific 
Diseases,'  Dr.  Klebs,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  summarises  our  knowledge  in  the  assertion  that 
'  the  conclusion  which  appears  to  me  to  follow  inevitably  from  this 
survey  of  the  results  of  modem  investigation  is  this :  that  specific 
communicable  diseases  are  produced  by  specific  organisms.'  Dr. 
Woodhead,  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  as  Sanitary  Scholar  of 
the  Grocers'  Company  in  1888,  said  that  all  cases  of  rapid  infective 
phthisis  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  the  differences 
observed  being  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  involved, 
and  the  number  and  activity  of  the  attacking  bacilli.  These,  as 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Weigert,  Ponfick,  and  Coats,  pass  into 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  which  they  are  frequently 
found,  and  thence  into  the  organs  of  the  body  where  the  tuberculous 
changes  occur.  Dr.  Woodhead  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  view 
that  the  flesh  and  milk  of  affected  animals  convey  the  bacillus,  and 
that  its  effects  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the 
tissues  and  the  general  health  of  the  individual :  in  weakly  persons, 
especially  in  children  with  their  imperfect  nutritive  power,  the 
tissues  are  apt  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  stimulation,  aud  if  their 
vitality  be  low,  the  introduction  of  even  a  small  number  of  bacilli 
suffices  to  produce  scrofulous  degeneration  of  the  glands,  upon  which 
well-marked  tuberculosis  may  ensue. 
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Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
at  the  Congress  on  Taberculosis  held  in  Paris  in  1888,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, M.  Ghauveau,  confirmed  the  results  of  the  experiments  made 
by  himself  and  MM.  Yillemin  and  Gomil  on  its  artificial  production 
in  healthy  animals  fed  upon  tuberculous  matter.  This  had  been 
previously  demonstrated  by  M.  Toussaint,  who  had  also  proved  that 
the  bacillus  of  tubercle  can  withstand  a  high  degree  of  heat  without 
losing  its  vitality,  so  that  he  had  produced  the  malady  in  cattle  by 
feeding  them  with  the  juice  expressed  firom  the  steak  of  a  tubercular 
ox,  cooked  so  as  to  be  slightly  underdone.  To  this  crucial  experi- 
ment was  added  the  equally  weighty  and  practical  statement,  as  the 
outcome  of  investigations  by  MM.  Strauss  and  Wurtz,  that  these 
bacilli  were  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  when  in- 
gested by  the  human  subject.  Their  method  of  action  appears  to  be 
by  the  production  of  a  fermentative  process,  and  this,  once  in  operation, 
is  not  arrested  by  the  death  of  the  bacillus.  The  chief  resolution  arrived 
at  by  this  Congress  was — 

That  every  means,  induding  the  compensation  of  owners,  shoald  be  taken  to 
bring  about  the  general  application  of  the  principle  that  all  meat  derived  from 
tubercular  animals,  whatever  the  gravity  of  the  specific  lesions  fawnd  in  them,  should 
be  seized  and  totally  destroyed. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  French  Government  has  been  con- 
templating the  extension  of  a  law,  passed  in  1881  (to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals),  to  include  cases  of 
tuberculosis ;  and  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  signed  the  necessary 
decree  during  the  session  of  this  Congress.  This  decree  is  of  great 
sanitary  significance :  it  provides  that  every  animal  of  the  bovine 
species  found  to  be  suffering  from  this  malady  shall  be  isolated,  and 
that  a  veterinary  inspector  shall  be  present  when  it  is  slaughtered, 
and  make  a  report  on  the  post-mortem  appearances :  the  flesh  is  to 
be  condemned  as  unfit  for  consumption  if  the  lesions  are  generalised 
or  have  affected  any  part  used  as  food.  Two  other  resolutions  were 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that,  tubercle  being  now  legally  included  in 
France  among  the  diseases  recognised  as  communicable,  a  special 
system  of  inspection  of  dairies  should  be  established  to  ascertain  that 
the  cows  are  not  in  a  condition  to  communicate  any  contagion  to  the 
human  subject  through  milk ;  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
spread  among  the  public  a  knowledge  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the 
ingestion  of  the  flesh  or  milk  of  tubercular  animals.  In  reporting 
these  results,  the  British  Medical  Journal  (September  29,  1888)  is 
of  opinion  that 

it  appears  that  by  far  the  most  important  work  achieved  by  the  Congress  was  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions.  They  deal  indeed  with  only  one  element  in  the 
etiology  of  tubercular  disease,  but  that  not  the  least  influential  in  its  action,  while 
practically  it  is  the  most  important,  because  its  operation  is  most  under  control. 

Similar  measures  are  now  advocated  in  Germany,  and  at  a  meeting 
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of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  in  March  of  this  year  Dr,  Bichter  urged 
that  the  sale  of  meat  from  tuberculous  cattle  should  be  forbidden  by 
legislative  enactment.  In  this  country  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  represented  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  stringent 
regulation  of  our  meat  supply ;  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Veterinary  Association,  a  resolution  was  carried  unanimously 
in  favour  of  legislation  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  consumption 
of  meat  from  tuberculous  animals,  and  of  securing  a  proper  inspec* 
tion  at  the  abattoirs.  Indeed,  the  communicability  of  the  malady 
has  now  become  so  fully  recognised  that  preventive  measures  are 
entirely  based  upon  the  adoption  of  the  principle.  Thus  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London  (January  9, 1889) 
Dr.  Squires  stated  that 

the  discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacilluB  has  enabled  us  to  place  phthisis  in  dose  rela- 
tion to  infectious  diseases^  towards  whose  control  preventive  medicine  has  already 
done  so  much ;  and  experiment  has  proved  that  tuberculous  disease  can  be  conunu- 
nicated  from  affected  to  healthy  animals.  Phthisis  depends  primarily  upon  the 
^  reception  into  the  body  of  an  infective  particle  or  micro-organism,  and  the  possi- 

fe  bility  of  infection  through  the  alimentary  tract  assumes  importance  from  the 

prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  which  are  used  as  food. 

r  The   general  public,  equally  with  the  medical  profession,  has 

become  imbued  with  the  need  of  guarding  against  the  danger ;  thus 
we  read  in  the  International  Review,  October  1 888 : — 

The  civilised  world  is  rather  apathetic  about  consumption.  It  has  gotten  rid  oi 
the  plague  and  nearly  rid  of  typhus  epidemics ;  leprosy  has  been  driven  out  of 
England,  and  smallpox  has  been  rendered  manageable ;  but  one  death  in  seven 
from  all  causes  is  still  due  to  tubercle  of  the  lung,  and  a  part  of  the  remainder  is 
due  to  other  tuberculous  diseases.  If  we  feared  these  as  they  merit,  we  should  in 
turn  suffer  less  from  their  ravages.  But  we  have  strangely  grown  used  to  them, 
and  view  them  with  a  sort  of  fatalistic  indifference. 

A  very  recent  and  weighty  utterance  is  that  of  Dr.  Klein,  who, 
from  his  position  at  the  Brown  Institution,  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  practical  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  His 
opinion,  having  been  sought  by  the  Glasgow  Herald,  is  given  in  that 
paper  on  May  27  of  the  current  year.  He  states  that  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  in  man  is  the  same  disease,  and  that  it  is  communicable 
by  ingestion.  The  agent  of  distribution  is  the  circulating  blood,  and 
therefore  no  part  of  an  animal  in  which  even  a  single  organ  is  visibly 
affected  with  tubercle  can  be  held  free  from  the  virus,  and  there  is 
danger  to  the  consumer  of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  He 
also  points  out  the  risk  involved  to  man  by  other  diseases  of  cattle 
used  as  food ;  for  while  nothing  is  yet  known  regarding  the  trans- 
mission to  human  beings  of  many  infectious  maladies  of  animals^ 
he  questions  the  advisability  of  permitting  their  use  for  food,  owing 
to  the  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  microbes  in  the  circula- 
tion. Dr.  Klein  remarks  that  it  is  singular  that,  centuries  ago,  the 
Jewish  Church  seemed  more  alive  to  the  dangerous  r6le  that  the 
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jneat  of  diseased  animals  plays  in  affecting  man  than  our  ralers 
appear  to  be  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  scientific  discoveries  and 
exact  experimental  evidence.  Among  the  maladies  indicated  in  its 
code  as  rendering  an  animal  unclean  and  unfit  for  consumption,  none 
is  more  clearly  described  than  that  we  nowadays  describe  as  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle.  Further  information  on  this  point  was  given  by 
Dr.  Noel  Gu^nean  de  Mussy,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  of 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  a  paper  presented 
to  that  body  in  1885,^  in  which  he  associates  much  of  the  vitality 
of  the  Jewish  race  with  the  care  exercised  by  them  in  the  selection 
of  their  food  supply,  and  affords  details,  on  the  authority  of  the  G-rand 
Babbi  of  France,  of  their  method  of  slaughtering  and  examining 
cattle.  I  need  make  no  apology  for  borrowing  somewhat  copiously 
from  this  paper. 

There  is  so  cloae  a  connection  (he  writes)  between  the  thinking^  being  and  the 
liring  organism  in  man,  so  intimate  a  solidarity  between  moral  and  material  inte- 
rests, and  the  useful  is  so  constantly  and  so  necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  good, 
that  these  two  elements  cannot  be  separated  in  hygiene,  that  is,  in  the  science 
whose  object  is  to  assure  the  regular  evolution  and  normal  functions  of  individual 
oiganisms,  and  the  preservation  and  amelioration  of  races.  It  is  this  combination 
which  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  preserration  of  the  Israelites, 
despite  the  very  unfavourable  external  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  end  which  hygiene  ought  to  aim  at.  The  idea  of  para- 
sitic and  infectious  maladies,  which  has  conquered  so  great  a  position  in  modem 
pathology,  appears  to  have  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
dominated  aJl  his  hygienic  rules.  He  excludes  from  Hebrew  dietary  animals  par- 
ticularly liable  to  parasites ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  blood  that  the  germs  or  spores  of 
infectious  disease  circulate,  he  orders  that  they  must  be  drained  of  their  blood 
before  serving  for  food.  The  Talmud,  a  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  kw,  whose 
ordinances  are  regarded  as  of  equal  authority,  goes  much  further,  and  occt^ies 
itself  not  only  with  the  species,  but  also  with  the  state  of  health  of  the  ftniiwftl«i  to 
be  used  for  food ;  it  prescribes  an  examination  of  the  principal  organs,  especially 
the  lungs,  rejecting  such  as  have  adhesions  either  between  the  tissues  of  the  lobes 
themselves,  or  between  them  and  the  ribs,  and  also  if  there  be  pustules  disseminated, 
even  superficially,  in  the  lungs.  The  lung  must  be  insufflated,  and  its  expansion- 
so  perfect  that  any  rupture  of  its  substance,  however  minute,  suffices  for  its  con- 
demnation as  impure,  and,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error,  the  insufflation  must  be 
conducted  under  water.  These  ordinances  are  to  thLs  day  observed  by  Israelites 
faithful  to  the  law,  and  duly  appointed  officers  visit  the  slaughteivhouses  to  super- 
intend their  execution.  The  chief  rabbi  of  France  says  that  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenly-six  out  of  thirty  cattle  are  rejected  on  account  of  pleural  adhesions. 
What  an  extraordinary  prescience !  the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  has  been  proved 
only  during  the  last  few  years  ;  its  transmissibility  by  food  is  not  yet  universally 
recognised,  though  the  experiments  of  M.  Chauveau  render  it  almost  certain ;  yet 
the  law  of  Israel,  thousands  of  years  in  advance  of  modem  science,  had  inscribed  in 
its  precepts  these  ordinances,  preventive  of  the  malady.  For  if  such  adhesions 
have  any  other  causes  besides  the  presence  of  tubercle,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  and  though  adhesions  may  exist  without  tubercle,  the  latter  is  very  rarely 
present  without  the  former.  Here  then  we  have  an  easy  and  practical  method, 
within  reach  of  ignorant  persons,  of  removing  from  food  supplies  the  flesh  of  tuber- 

•  '  Etude  BUT  rhygidne  de  Moise  et  des  Anciens  Israelites.' 
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euloiiB  animaU;  and  for  further  securitj  the  law,  in  addition  to,  and  even  in  the 
absence  of,  such  adheaons,  pronounces  as  impure  and  unfit  for  food,  animals  whose 
lungs  show  pustules  or  excrescences  disseminated  on  their  sur&oe.  The  word 
'  pustule  *  is  the  translation^  in  ordinary  parlance,  of  the  word '  tubercle.'  Physicians 
will  not  read  without  surprise  this  delicate  procedure  of  insufflation  of  the  lung 
imder  water,  which  we  employ  to  show  any  rupture  of  these  oi^gans — a  rupture  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  consecutiye  to  tubercular  lesions.  •  • .  The  formal 
obligation  of  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  laid  down  in  the  Talmud,  is  evidently 
inspired  by  the  thought  that  noxious  particles  may  adhere  to  their  surface  and 
penetrate  with  the  food  to  the  digestive  tract ;  this  precept  being  the  more  impor- 
tant as  at  that  epoch  (as  now  among  the  Arabs)  the  hands  were  used  at  meals,  just 
as  we  read  in  the  description  of  the  Last  Supper  of '  him  that  dippeth  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish.'  .  .  .  Under  their  primitive  forms  (concludes  Dr.  de  Mossy)  these 
laws  still  subsist,  and  those  who  adhere  to  them,  dispersed,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  their  great  legislator,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  derive  from  them  a 
force  and  a  vitality  which  carry  them  in  triumph  over  the  obstacles  they  encoimter 
and  the  persecution  they  have  suffered ;  .  .  .  and  from  whatsoever  point  of  view  it 
be  regarded,  in  considering  the  immense  r6le  played  by  Israers  great  lawgiver,  and 
the  indirect  influence  which  he  still  exercises  over  the  civilised  world,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  those  providential  men  placed  by  the  Creator  on  the 
path  of  humanity  to  guide  it  to  the  end  which  He  has  ordained. 

Finally,  the  question  remains  to  be  discussed :  are  there  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  race  is  especially  endowed  with  privi- 
leges tending  to  insure  a  degree  of  protection  against  morbific  in- 
fluences and  to  prolong  life  ?  Its  comparative  immunity  from  the 
tubercular  diathesis  has  been  recognised  by  all  physicians  whose 
special  experience  entitles  them  to  express  an  opinion,  and  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  vast 
majority  live  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  medical  officers  of 
health  in  some  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  London,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  Hebrew  population  dwell,  have  repeatedly  commented  upon  this 
fact  in  their  official  reports.  Dr.  Loane,  the  medical  officer  of 
Whitechapel,  states, '  I  am  sure  from  personal  knowledge  that  phthisis 
exists  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  my  district  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  it  does  amongst  the  remainder  of  the  population  living 
under  precisely  similar  conditions.*  Dr.  Gibbon,  the  medical  officer 
of  Holbom,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  same  eflFect ;  and  Dr.  Drysdale, 
the  senior  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  which  con- 
tains wards  for  Jewish  patients,  writes  ^  *  that  they  very  rarely  die  of 
phthisis,  and  their  immunity  from  its  attacks  is  very  striking.'  He 
adds  that  they  are,  as  all  know,  very  particular  about  the  kind  of 
meat  supplied  to  them  for  food.  And,  though  I  am  loth  to  introduce 
my  own  personality  into  the  discussion,  I  think  it  but  right  to  state 
that  in  a  practice  of  thirty  years,  largely  among  Hebrew  patients,  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  case  of  phthisis  in  the  members  of 
that  &ith. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  that  any  specific  cause  is  sufficient 
per  ee  to  bring  about  constant  and  invariable  biological  results ;  all 
*  BHHsh  Medical  Journal,  April  6, 1889. 
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that  I  claim  for  that  under  consideration  is  that  it  is  an  important 
&ctor,  and  that  operating  during  a  countless  series  of  generations, 
and  acquiring  increased  force  by  constant  hereditary  transmission,  it 
exercises  an  important  influence  in  building  up  the  physical  tough- 
ness, and  thereby  the  mental  acuteness,  so  markedly  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  race.    As  Professor  Hosmer  says  ® — 

Througliout  the  entire  history  of  Israel  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  in 
these  respects  has  been  remarlcably  shown.  In  times  of  pestilence  the  Hebrews 
have  Bufiered  far  less  than  others ;  as  regards  longevity  and  general  health  they 
haye  in  every  age  been  noteworthy ;  and  at  the  present  day  in  the  life  insurance 
offices  the  life  of  a  Jew  is  said  to  be  worth  much  more  than  that  of  men  of  other 
stock. 

We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  is  com- 
paratively inert  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  healthy  tissues ;  but 
when  these  are  weakened,  whether  by  heredity  or  by  disease,  its 
morbific  effects  are  rapidly  developed;  and  as  the  tissues  of  the 
human  body  are  built  up  of  the  food  ingested,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  their  strength  must  as  much  depend  upon  the  character 
of  that  food,  as  the  strength  of  a  house  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  materials  employed  in  its  construction.  A  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  exists  in  the  encyclopaedic  work  of  Neumann,^ 
of  which  the  first  volume,  published  in  1883,  is  devoted  by  its  author, 
Eugen  vonBergmann,to  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  German, 
Polish,  and  Jewish  population  of  the  province  of  Posen.  The  large 
number  of  Jews  in  this  province  affords  ample  basis  for  comparison  in 
all  vital  statistics,  which  have  been  carefully  registered  for  fifty  years ; 
and  compare  them  how  we  may — from  a  period  before  birth  to  ex- 
treme old  age — ^the  results  are,  without  exception,  favourable  to  their 
claims  to  special  biostatic  privileges.  I  say  a  period  before  birth 
advisedly,  because  in  no  other  phase  is  vitality  so  well  marked  as  ii^ 
the  comparative  rarity  of  stillborn  children.  Now  Von  Bergmann 
shows  that  in  the  district  of  Marienwerder,  from  1819  to  1873,  the 
percentage  of  stillborn  children  among  Christians  was  2'66,  among 
Jews  0-63 ;  in  that  of  Danzig  3*38  and  0*99 ;  in  Oppeln  2'93  and 
0*69.  In  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  propor- 
tions were  as  3*76  to  1*72  ;  in  Westphalia,  3-11  and  1*38  ;  and  in  the 
entire  province  of  Posen,  from  1849  to  1873,  3-32  and  1'05  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  one-third.  Legoyt  *^  confirms  those  results,  and 
states  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whereas  among  Christians 
one  child  out  of  44*88  is  stillborn,  among  Jews  there  is  but  one  in 
97-75. 

Advancing  a  stage  to  the  mortality  amon^  infants  in  the  first  year 

*  <  The  Story  of  the  Nations :  the  Jews.' 

*  Beitrage  zur  Qnohiehte  der  Bevolkerung  in  BetttteMandieitdem  Anfange  dieses 
Jahrhvnd&rts, 

»  Beports  of  the  StaHstioal  Society  of  Paris. 
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of  life,  we  meet  with  results  equally  striking,  the  deaths  in  the  east- 
em  districts  of  Prussia,  from  1820  to  1870,  being  among  Christians 
23-81  per  cent. ;  among  Jews,  15*06.  In  the  province  of  Posen,  the 
proportions  are  23*50  and  16*53:  in  the  district  of  Marienwerder, 
22*66  and  10*97:  in  that  of  Danzig,  23*95  and  14*04;  in  that  of 
Oppeln  23*91  and  12*64:  in  Westphalia  17-16  and  10*84:  and  m 
Baden,  25*94  and  16*72.  Other  statisticians  confirm  these  figures; 
thus  Hoffmann  ^^  finds  that  of  all  children  bom  alive  in  Prussia  from 
1822  to  1840,  there  die  in  their  first  year,  1  in  7*5  of  Jews,  and  1  in 
6  of  Christians,  and  Dr.  Loir  '^  states  that  in  Padua  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  Christian  infants  die  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  not 
quite  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish. 

From  the  first  to  the  fifth  year  of  age,  the  percentage  of  deaths 
in  the  province  of  Posen  from  1819tol863  was,  among  Christians^ 
37*48,  among  Jews,  28*69 ;  in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  37*72  and 
26*47 ;  in  that  of  Marienwerder,  36*87  and  21*28;  in  that  of  Danzig, 
37-14  and  23-24 ;  in  Berlin,  39*44  and  27*59 ;  in  all  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia,  36*41  and  25*65 ;  and  in  Westphalia,  28-52  and 
18*35.  In  Fiirth,  Mayer  shows  that  Jewish  children  under  five  years 
of  age  die  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent..  Christians  at  that  of  14;  and  in 
Frankfort,  Neufville  finds  the  proportions  12*9  and  24.  'We  see, 
then,'  says  Von  Bergmann, '  throughout  that  the  Jewish  mortality 
is  less  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  this  favourable  condition  increases 
with  each  succeeding  year ;  and  even  in  the  rare  exceptions  in  which 
Jewish  mortality  is  in  excess  during  the  first  year,  its  diminution, 
between  the  first  and  the  fifth  years  becomes  very  striking.' 

We  meet  with  similar  results  in  the  more  mature  periods  of  life«. 
Thus,  the  annual  death-rate  at  all  ages  in  the  province  of  Posen 
from  1824  to  1873  was,  among  Jews,  for  every  10,000,  2*22,  among 
Christians,  3*38 ;  in  the  district  of  Posen,  2*28  and  3*29  ;  in  that  of 
Bromberg,  2*09  and  3*57 ;  in  Marienwerder,  1*73  and  3*56;  in  the 
district  of  Danzig,  1*88  and  3*44 ;  and  in  that  of  Oppeln,  2*02  and 
3*38.  In  Pomerania,  during  the  same  period  of  fifty  years,  the 
proportions  were  1*58  and  2*61 ;  in  Eastern  Prassia,  1*63  and  3*35; 
in  Westphalia,  1*62  and  2*69 ;  in  the  Bhenish  Provinces,  1*82  and 
2*70;  in  the  whole  of  Prussia,  1-95  and  3-00;  and  in  Baden,  1-94 
and  2*68.  In  Austria,  from  1861  to  1870,  the  Jewish  mortality  was 
as  2*14  compared  with  3*02  among  the  Christian  population;  in 
Bussia,  2-3  and  3*8,  despite  the  crushing  poverty  and  the  unsanitary 
conditions  iu  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  exist ; 
in  Tuscany,  2*34  and  2*75.  In  Saxony,  of  the  Jews,  1  succumbs  in 
51 ;  of  Cluistians,  1  in  33.  In  Prussia  the  latest  statistics  show  that 
the  mean  duration  of  Jewish  life  averages  five  years  more  than  that 
of  the  general  population ;  and  official  returns  from  Algeria  give 
1  Jewish  death  in  40*8  as  compared  with  1  in  21  among  others. 
"  Petiti  EcriU  Economiqucs.  "  Sources  des  Aetes  de  Kaiuanoe^  1845. 
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Dr.  Mayer "  states  that  in  Frankfort  54  per  cent,  of  Jews  attain 
their  50th  year,  and  38  per  cent,  of  Christians ;  and  the  70th  year 
of  life  is  reached  by  27  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  by  but  13  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  Half  the  Jewish  population  there  attain  their 
50th  year,  half  the  Christians  die  by  their  36th ;  one-fourth  of  the 
Hebrew  inhabitants  of  the  city  pass  their  71st  year,  while  barely 
one-fourth  among  the  Christians  reach  their  60th.  Dr.  Neuf?ille, 
also  writing  of  Frankfort,  shows  that,  assuming  100  individuals  to 
be  bom  on  the  same  day,  on&-fourth  would  die  before  their  7th  year 
of  Christians,  and  not  till  their  28th  year  of  Jews  ;  half  of  the  former 
at  36^  years  of  age,  of  the  latter  at  53 ;  and  three-fourths  under 
60  and  at  71  years  respectively.  And  Dr.  Mayer  adduces  statistics 
of  a  decade  of  the  mortality  in  Fiirth,  giving  the  average  duration 
of  life  there  of  Christians  as  26,  and  of  Jews  as  37  years. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  in  July  and 
August  1865,  M.  Legoyt  read  papers  on  *The  Vitality  of  the 
Jewish  Bace  in  Europe,'  in  which,  after  stating  many  facts  confirming 
these  results,  he  quoted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Glatter,  the  G-ovemment  Medical  OflBcer  of  Wieselburg  "  (presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Hungary  in  1856),  in  which,  after  a  minute  com- 
parison of  the  respective  mortality  at  all  ages — ^from  birth  to  100 
years — the  conclusions  were  so  favourable  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Hebrews  that  M.  Legoyt  said :  — 

The  facts  on  which  these  ohservations  are  based  present  phenomena  so  character- 
istic  and  so  uniform  through  a  long  series  of  years  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognise 
in  ihem  these  privileges  and  this  immunity  of  the  Jewish  element.  The  advantages 
attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Glatter  are  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Israelites  in 
that  locality  belong  to  the  most  modest  social  condition ;  they  are  petty  retail 
traders,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  consequently  placed  in  imfavourable 
hygienic  conditions ;  yet,  comparing  the  respective  races,  we  find  the  mean  chance 
of  life  of  Groats  to  be  20*2  years,  of  Germans  26'7,  of  Jews  46*5,  and  our  surprise 
is  excited  at  the  considerate  number  of  the  latter  who  attain  extreme  old  age. 

And  the  Revue  Scientifique  summarises  their  physiological  immuni- 
ties as  showing  that  everywhere  stillborn  children  are  rarer  among 
them,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  children  survive,  their  general 
mortality  is  lighter,  their  mean  duration  of  life  is  longer,  and  they 
•are  comparatively  exempt  from  tuberculous  maladies ;  and  it  ascribes 
these  biological  privileges,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  faithful  observ* 
ance  of  the  hygienic  rules  prescribed  by  their  religious  observances. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  in  so  grave  a  question  as  that  of  the 
transmissibility  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to  man  by  alimentation, 
it  is  certainly  wiser  to  err  on  the  side  of  credulity.  Even  if  the 
evidence  adduced  should  be  deemed  insufficient  to  establish  absolute 
•certainty,  it  is  certainly  ample  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  stringent 

**  Uehdr  die  Lehemerwartung  der  iiraeUtisohen  BevblJuirung  gegenUber  der  ohrigt' 
Meken. 
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measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  animals  thus 
affected.  The  inspection  at  present  exercised  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
prevent  our  markets  being  flooded  with  this  unhealthy  food,  or  to  rescue 
even  such  as  has  been  condemned  from  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
'  that  haven  for  bad  meat,  the  sausage  feictory.'  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  portions  suspected  are  simply  removed,  and  the  remainder 
freely  exposed  for  sale,  however  affected  it  must  necessarily  be  from 
the  effects  of  the  virus  permeating  every  tissue  through  the  circula- 
tion. The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  in  this  and  every  other 
country  has  fully  established  the  danger  of  such  practices,  and  has 
formulated  the  conclusion  that  meat  from  tuberculous  cattle  should 
be  absolutely  withdrawn  from  the  food  supply.  Abundant  proofs 
have  been  given  of  the  possibility  of  infection  by  ingestion ;  and 
however  localised  the  lesion  may  be,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
declare  that  the  entire  animal  is  not  affected,  and  should,  therefore, 
not  be  exposed  for  sale.  Twelve  months  ago  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
recommended  that  tuberculosis  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  for  the  purposes  of  those  sections  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  which  provide  for  the  slaughter  of  diseased 
animals  and  for  compensation.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  an  Order 
in  Council  was  drafted  making  the  required  regulations,  but  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  adjustment  of  the  compensation  clauses  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  issue  of  the  order.  That  action  is  imperatively 
needed  is,  I  think,  abundantly  shown.  '  The  whole  subject,'  to  quote 
the  British  Medical  Joumal^^^  ^has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  public  health :  it  is  one  that  must  be  taken  in  hand  by  sani- 
tary legislators ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  tackled  thoroughly  and  on  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  the  sooner  shall  we  obtain  a  cleaner  bill  of 
health  under  the  heading  tuberculosis.' 

Henry  Behrend,  M.R.C.P. 

'»  June  16,  1889. 
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CRITICISM  AS  A    TRADE. 


There  are  probably  few  readers  of  reviews,  who  glance  at  the  Journals 
and  Magazines  as  they  come  out,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  noting 
the  latest  estimates  of  any  book  or  problem,  event  or  public  cha- 
racter, who  do  not  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  much  of 
our  modem  criticism.  Greneralisations  are  proverbially  misleading, 
and  it  is  rash  to  bring  a  charge  against  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
one  lives ;  more  especially  because  to  escape  from  its  influence  is  im- 
possible, and  because  there  is  always  latent  good  underneath  the  evil  in 
every  period. 

One  who  looks  from  the  outside,  however,  and  notes  the  work 
of  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  contempo- 
raries— either  discussing  the  problems  of  the  hour,  or  estimating 
the  course  that  politics  is  taking,  or  appraising  the  literature  of  the 
day — must  be  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  written  is  worth- 
less, simply  because  it  is  unenlightened  and  prejudiced.  The  ser- 
vice which  Periodical  Literature  renders  to  society  is  so  great  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten.  Hence,  to  praise  the 
British  Press  is  almost  as  superfluous  as  to  eulogise  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  uninformed  judgments  on  public  men  and  measures  issue  from 
representative  journals  every  day,  that  what  is  taken  for  criticism  is 
uncritical,  and  that  a  strong  party  bias  colours  the  judgments  that  are 
given  forth  both  on  Literature  and  Politics.  The  latter  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable, and  no  one  need  complain  of  it,  since  it  rectifies  itself  in  due 
time  by  the  reaction  of  opposite  opinion.  What  one  does  complain 
of,  however,  is  the  want  of  thoroughness,  of  fairness,  and  of  light. 

This  feature  is  perhaps  only  one  aspect  of  a  much  wider  ten- 
dency ;  and,  as  developed  in  Britain,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  social  as  a 
literary  habit.  We  can  trace  the  roots  of  what  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face, spreading  &r  beneath  in  the  soil  of  the  national  character ;  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  both  the  slightness  of  modem  criti- 
cism, and  its  occasional  arrogance,  are  the  outcome  of  a  want  of 
reverence,  deep-seated  in  the  age.  This  want  of  reverence  they  find 
in  every  class  of  society.  Beginning  at  the  public  schools,  it  is  ram- 
pant in  our  Universities — ^where  the  undergraduate  fancies  he  can 
easily  teach  his  tutor— and  it  subsequently  shows  itself  (when  public 
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life  is  entered)  in  almost  puerile  denunciations  of  the  past,  in  the 
spirit  of  iconoclasm,  and  the  demand  for  drastic  reforms  of  every  kind — 
in  short,  in  the  miscellaneous  self-assertion  of  the  period.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  that  want  of  sympathy,  and  a  ten- 
dency towards  criticism  of  the  captious  type,  are  widespread,  and  are 
assuming  some  curious  features. 

I  once  heard  Carlyle  say — ^the  sentence  may  possibly  be  also  in 
his  writings — *  you  must  see,  before  you  oversee.'  He  was  speaking 
of  the  critics  who  rush  to  conclusions  without  taking  time  to  form 
just  estimates,  who  judge  men  offhand  by  single  remarks,  who 
review  books  after  glancing  at  their  contents,  or  perhaps  only  read- 
ing their  titles  and  the  name  of  their  authors ;  the  result  being,  in 
almost  every  instance,  inaccuracy,  irrelevancy,  and  presumption. 
That  saying  of  Carlyle  puts  into  an  aphorism  what  some  may  con- 
sider a  commonplace,  and  others  deem  erroneous.  Were  it  acted 
upon,  however,  it  would  raise  our  contemporary  criticism  to  a  higher 
level  of  insight;  and  it  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to  our 
current  estimates  alike  of  social  movements,  of  political  parties,  of 
international  problems,  of  literary  work,  of  artistic  products,  and  even 
of  religious  questions. 

The  professional  reviewer  is  one  whose  function  it  is  to  appraise 
everything.  He  must  be  able  to  write  what  are — surely  not  without 
a  touch  of  latent  satire — called  *  leaders,'  on  every  conceivable  topic 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  He  must  have  learned  the  art 
either  of  praising  or  condemning  a  new  book,  or  a  new  picture,  a 
piece  of  music,  the  latest  speech  of  a  public  man,  or  the  policy  of  a 
united  Cabinet,  in  a  few  smart  sentences.  There  are  scores  of  men 
whose  profession  this  is ;  and  most  of  them  would  probably  admit 
that  what  they  say  depends  on  the  brief  they  hold. 

Now,  of  course,  every  political  party  must  have  its  organ  of 
opinion,  its  representative  paper,  and  no  one  can  object  to  the  most 
rapid  criticism  of  the  speeches  of  our  public  men  by  the  daily  press ; 
just  as  these  same  speeches  are  critically  dealt  with  at  the  moment 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But  what  one  does  object  to, 
and  has  a  right  to  condemn,  is  the  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  a 
speaker  or  a  writer  through  prejudice  or  uninformed  criticism. 

There  is  scarcely  any  political  virtue  that  raises  its  possessor  to  a 
higher  level  than  the  habitual  self-restraint,  which  developes  perfect 
fairness  and  dispassionateness  toward  opponents.  To  be  scrupulously 
just  to  an  antagonist  in  controversy  is  a  virtue  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude. Unfortunately,  however,  the  maxim  ^all  is  fieur  in  war'  is 
sometimes  extended  both  to  political  and  literary  controversy,  so  as  to 
set  justice  at  naught,  and  to  confuse  the  real  issues  at  stake. 

In  estimating  literary  work,  a  critic  of  the  type  I  refer  to  will 
almost  in  the  same  time  he  takes  to  cut  the  pages  of  a  book,  knock 
off  an  article  upon  it — ^a  book  which  may  have  taken  years  to  write. 
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but  of  which  the  critic  takes  the  measure  in  as  many  minutes — a 
book,  besides,  which  he  does  not  think  of  reading  but  only  of  review- 
ing. It  is  this  practice  of  looking  through  a  book  so  rapidly,  that  it 
becomes  a  habit  of  overlooking — and  therefore  of  misconstruing  it 
throughout — that  is  the  bane  of  much  of  our  reviewing.  The  art  of 
rapid  writing  is,  like  other  arts,  one  that  can  be  easily  acquired ;  and 
much  of  it  is  excellent  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity.  No  one  would 
maintain  that  reviewing  is  likely  to  be  admirable  merely  because  of 
the  length  of  time  it  takes,  or  would  object  to  speed  if  the  result  be 
thorough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  haste  of  our  modern  life  has  in- 
troduced a  telegraphic  spirit  into  almost  all  our  writing.  Too  often  it 
lacks  the  calm,  the  strength,  and  the  suggestiveness,  that  are  the 
natural  product  of  leismre  and  deliberation.  The  rapid  journalistic 
criticism,  which  is  applied  with  admirable  ease  and  adroitness  by  ex- 
perts to  political  speeches  and  the  action  of  Cabinets,  is  sometimes 
extended  to  the  literary  work  of  those  who  may  be  the  chief  authori- 
ties in  their  several  departments ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  critics, 
themselves  in  the  dark,  accuse  one  author  of  ignorance  of  elementary 
facts ;  another,  ^  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  they  are  not  worthy  to 
unloose,'  they  call  slovenly ;  a  third,  who  may  be  far  in  advance  of 
his  age,  they  censure  as  not  up  to  date,  &c.  Such  critics  will  review 
a  book  on  any  topic,  whether  acquainted  with  it  or  not,  just  as  others 
learn  to  practise  the  art  of  examination  on  subjects  of  which  they  are 
wholly  ignorant ;  and  both  fulfil  their  function  with  great  cleverness, 
sang-froid^  and  self-satisfaction.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  re- 
viewers sometimes  write  extremely  readable  articles — articles  which, 
because  of  their  cleverness,  exercise  an  influence  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  merit. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  every  community  the  majority  of 
readers  will  prefer  this  style  of  writing  to  any  other ;  and,  if  so,  the 
demand  will  regulate  the  supply.     They  may  even  come  to  consider 
criticism  insipid  if  it  is  devoid  of  bitterness,  and  pronounce  that 
which  is  scrupulously  fair  to  be  uninteresting.    That  *  majority,'  how- 
ever, may  be  ignored  meanwhile.    It  is  those  who  are  a  good  many) 
degrees  above  it,  in  appreciation  and  insight,  who  are  to  be  com- 1 
miserated,  when  one  finds  them  led — as  they  constantly  are  led — by' 
superficial  critics  to  erroneous  verdicts.     Besides,  the  spirit  is  in- 
fectious, and  spreads  upwards.    It  passes  from  those  who  are  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  journalism,  to  those  who  are  its  natural  leaders,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  poison — a  literary  miasma,  injurious  to  all  who 
breathe  it. 

The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  deference  that  is  paid  by  the  average 
reader  to  the  conventional  leader-writer.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
quotes  his  favourite  authorities  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  sad.    '  Have  you 

seen on ? '    *  Have  you  read  the on ? '    *  Have 

you  heard  what  •*-—  has  said  of ? '   Even  clever  men  and  women, 
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who  are  naturally  fair-minded,  and  wish  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  of  letters,  are  strangely  influenced  by  the  judgment  of 
literary  tyros,  and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  they  are  thus 
influenced,  although  they  are  aware  both  of  the  possible  caprice  and 
ignorance  of  the  writers.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  literary  coteries 
there  was  an  inner  circle — a  mutual  admiration  society — and  that, 
given  the  &ct  that  a  book  by  a  particular  author  was  published  on  a 
certain  day,  one  in  the  secrets  of  the  society  could  predict  a  priori 
the  kind  of  notice  or  review  of  it  which  would  appear  some  weeks  later. 
That  was,  of  course,  a  gross  exaggeration ;  but,  as  every  error  is  a  truth 
abused,  there  was  doubtless  a  substratum  of  fact  in  the  statement. 

If  one  were  to  start  with  the  idea  of  taking  every  review  he 
reads  with  a  very  large  ^  grain  of  salt ' — deducting  quite  as  much 
from  its  praise  as  from  its  blame^-he  would  probably  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  its  real  worth.  Much  woidd  be  gained, 
however,  not  only  for  criticism,  but  also  for  the  common  virtues  of 
straightforwardness  and  honesty,  if  the  reviewer  invariably  began  by 
reading  the  books  he  undertakes  to  criticise.  If  before  doing  this 
he  reads  the  comments  of  those  who  have  been  earlier  in  the  field, 
and  examines  the  estimates  already  formed  by  others  of  his  craft,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  by  these  estimates  in  all  that  he  sub- 
sequently writes.  Professional  reviewers  are  sometimes  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  If  several  notices  have  appeared,  in  recognised  channels  of 
criticism,  praising  a  book  that  is  intrinsically  trivial,  they  follow 
suit.  If  several  have  appeared  condemning  a  work  of  real  merit, 
they  re-echo  the  damnatory  verdict.  And  it  is  much  the  same  with 
the  criticism  of  political  speeches. 

Now,  the  critic's  function  is  a  supremely  noble  one.  It  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  noble,  and  as  honourable  as  it  is  useful.  To  expose 
the  shams  that  everywhere  exist,  to  unmask  pretentiousness,  to  pre- 
vent a  shallow  writer  from  being  even  temporarily  thought  profound, 
or  of  a  commonplace  author  from  imposing  on  his  contemporaries  as  an 
original  thinker,  is  a  real  service  to  literature.  The  good  which  the 
periodical  press  does  in  this  respect  is  quite  as  great  as  that  which 
it  renders  to  politics  and  to  society  generally.  It  also  does  a  signal 
service  to  the  writers  themselves ;  because  some  authors,  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  their  originality,  are  inclined  to  over-estimate  them- 
selves. Others  live  so  much  in  a  little  world  of  their  own  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  what  lies  beyond  it,  and  their  best  work  is  therefore 
out  of  the  line  of  popular  sympathy.  Others,  again,  have  no  sense  of 
literary  proportion,  and  become  eccentric  as  soon  as  they  have  achieved 
a  single  success. 

Now  to  such  persons  sharp  criticism  is  invaluable.  Even  in  its 
severest  form  it  does  them  good ;  and  it  saves  society  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  infliction  of  second-rate  or  third-rate  work- 
manship.   It  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  amount  of  bad  work — ^literary 
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rubbiflh  of  all  sorts — that  would  have  been  allowed  to  live  for  a  time, 
if  the  strong  hand  of  criticism  had  not  swept  it  into  oblivion.  Our 
literary  treasure  house,  the  British  Museum,  certainly  contains  some 
useless  books,  stored  away  in  its  ever-accumulating  archives,  but 
what  would  it  not  have  contained  but  for  the  work  of  the  critics  in 
exposing  pretentious  books,  and  dooming  the  majority  of  those  that 
appear  to  extinction  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  original  works,  the  appreciation  of  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  merely  smart  reviewer,  certainly  suffer 
from  the  obtuse  as  well  as  from  the  rash  verdict  of  the  critics ;  and 
immediate  popularity  is  the  most  deceptive  test  of  merit,  simply 
because  the  average  mind — and  the  average  critic  is  a  product 
of  the  average  mind — cannot  appreciate  an  original  creation.  It 
may  be  struck  by  it,  but  it  cannot  correctly  appraise  it.  It  does  not 
see  that,  however  strange — and  just  because  it  is  new — ^a  work  of 
genius  may  be  the  natural  development  of  preceding  literary  art. 

Some  very  intelligent  persons  make  a  point  of  not  reading  the 
books  of  the  hour,  the  books  of  which  every  one  is  talking  and  some 
are  raving.  They  wait  till  the  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  that  they 
may  see  whether  the  &vourite  will  i)ass  out  of  sight,  like  a  fashion  in 
dress.    I  went  the  other  day  into  the  shop  of  a  well-known  London 

dealer  in  old  books,  and  asked  if  he  had ,  a  book  just  published. 

With  a  really  majestic  air,  and  the  most  deliberate  staccato  voice,  he 
replied,  *  No,  Sir.    I  only  deal  in  books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time^ 

For  7iet«;  ones,  go  to  Mr. ,  or  to  Mr. ,  in Square.'    It 

was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  a  man  who  felt  that  his  func- 
tion as  a  dealer  in  old  books  was  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  one 
who  merely  retailed  the  publications  of  the  day,  because  his  trans- 
actions were  with  permanent  literary  work.  It  is  perhaps  a  similar 
feeling  that  leads  some  persons  not  to  read  the  books  of  the  hour. 

The  true  critic  understands  the  diflference  between  notoriety  and 
fame.  He  knows  that  the  most  fpopular  writings  are,  as  a  rule, 
ephemeral ;  while  those  that  are  destined  to  live  are  seldom  appre- 
ciated when  they  first  appear.  This  is  very  easily  explained.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  greatest  fame  must  be  of  slow  growth,  because 
it  has  to  endure  long.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  slow  growth  and  the 
long  endurance  are  cause  and  consequence ;  but  the  fact  is  undoubted, 
that  those  works  of  genius  which  have  continued  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  have  for  the  most  part  entered  the  world  quietly. 
They  have  not  been  heralded  by  a  blare  of  trumpets.  As  Cole- 
ridge once  remarked,  every  original  writer  has  to  create  the  taste  by 
which  he  is  himself  appreciated;  and  that  inevitably  takes  time. 
The  appreciation  has  to  filter  gradually  down  from  those  who  first 
feel  it  to  those  who  afterwards  respond  to  it ;  and  it  passes  from 
mind  to  mind  amongst  the  masses  invariably  by  slow  degrees.  Mean- 
while, how  much  time  is  absolutely  wasted  by  clever  people  over 
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trivial  books,  and  trivial  reviews  of  trivial  books.  How  many  read, 
and  continue  to  read,  what  they  despise,  and  what  they  wish  to 
forget  as  soon  as  they  have  read  it ! 

The  legitimate  influence  of  the  poets  and  imaginative  writers 
more  especially  is  thus  delayed  by  the  temporary  supremacy  of 
those  who  have  no  eye  for  new  movements  in  literature ;  and  many 
original  minds,  who  are  slowly  creating  the  schools  of  the  future, 
remain  for  a  long  time  unaccredited  or  even  unknown. 

This,  however,  rights  itself  in  the  long  run.  Justice  is  always 
done  at  last  to  every  aspirant  to  a  place  in  literature.  In  some 
instances,  total  neglect  is  the  best  thing  that  can  befall  an  original 
mind.  It  often  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  a  writer.  But  this 
only  applies  to  those  who  are  in  the  front  rank  of  genius  and  of 
authorship.  When  those  belonging  to  the  secondary  order  are  mis- 
represented, the  legitimate  though  less  powerful  influence  of  their 
works  may  be  suddenly  arrested,  or  even  extinguished. 

In  political  life,  every  leader,  or  recognised  member  of  a  party, 
is  well  aware  of  the  benefit  he  derives  from  the  criticism  of  oppo- 
nents. Ministers  in  power  will  admit  that  some  of  the  chief  improve- 
ments on  the  measures  they  have  introduced  have  been  due  to  the 
initiation  of  those  whose  political  function  it  has  been  to  watch  every 
movement  of  the  opposition  on  the  chessboard  of  party.  It  might, 
perhaps,  however,  be  an  improvement  in  the  ethics  of  party  strife  if 
the  Opposition  would  always  generously  admit  that  soTvie  good  things 
could  be  devised  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  if  the  Ministry  as 
frankly  conceded  that  the  measures  they  desire  to  pass  are  largely 
benefited  byHhe  wisdom  of  the  Opposition.  Doubtless  each  party 
is  aware  of  the  debt — though  perhaps  not  always  of  the  extent  of  the 
debt — which  it  owes  to  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  in  literary  criticism.  There  is  probably  no  author 
who  does  not  feel  how  much  he  owes  to  the  writers  who  have  re- 
viewed his  books,  whether  he  has  occasion  to  acknowledge  it  or  not. 
It  is  humiliating  to  find  how  many  errors  remain  in  writings  that 
seemed  comparatively  free  from  them.  Every  one  who  knows  his 
43ubject,  and  has  any  modesty,  is  aware  that  there  are  defects  in  his 
work  which  his  own  eye  has  not  seen  ;  and  he  is  more  than  grateful 
for  the  correction  of  every  error  that  is  pointed  out  to  l^iin  by  an 
honest  censor.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  critic  to  whom  an 
author  naturally  feels  the  same  kind  of  aversion  that  a  politician 
does  to  the  nimble-witted  writer  'who  is  ever  hissing  dispraise.' 
It  is  he  whose  chief  function  in  public  is  to  find  fisiult,  and  who  is 
never  appreciative  except  to  himself  in  private.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  lovely  product  of  a  type  of  pessimism  that  has  been  evolving 
itself  for  a  time  within  the  present  generation:  the  man  who  con- 
siders it  his  chief  function  in  life  to  take  others  to  pieces  is  a  curious 
psychological  study.    Appreciation  of  any  kind  is  considered  by  him 
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to  be  scarcely  good  form ;  and  enthusiasm  of  every  kind  is  pronounced 
to  be  decidedly  bad  form.  To  give  unstinted  expression  to  genuine 
praise,  he  regards  as  one  of  the  ^  childish  things '  to  be  ^  laid  aside/ 
when  literary  manhood  is  reached. 

The  multiplication  of  books,  however,  even  of  great  books  on  great 
subjects,  is  becoming  a  serious  element  in  the  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Although  it  dooms  the  vast  majority  to  speedy 
extinction,  it  is  bewildering  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them 
critically.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  student — ^andmuch  more  im- 
possible for  the  general  reader — to  master  those  that  issue  annually 
from  the  British  press,  even  in  a  single  department ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  less  activity  in  the  printing-presses  of  the  future. 
They  will  probably  work  more  busily  than  ever,  as  the  number  of 
those  who  write  books  is  at  least  double  that  of  those  who  used  to 
write  in  the  last  generation.  With  this  prodigality  much  of  what  is 
published  must  be  of  a  character  only  suited  for  the  day  and  the  hour. 
Happily  no  arrest  can  be  laid  on  the  fertility  of  the  human  mind,  or 
the  creativeness  of  its  imagination ;  and  it  is  certain  that  works  as 
great  as  any  that  have  appeared  in  the  past,  or  it  may  be  much 
greater,  will  be  produced  in  the  future.  The  increasing  purpose  of 
time  warrants  this  expectation;  but,  while  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  sciences  arise,  new  histories  are  written,  new  lyrics  and  epics  and 
dramas  appear,  and  our  literature  assumes  fresh  phases  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  style  of  criticism — criticism  as 
thorough  as  it  is  fair — will  be  evolved  along  with  them.  The  world 
has  increasing  need  of  a  spirit  that  is  sympathetic  and  appreciative, 
before  it  is  analytic  and  destructive.  Feeble  and  pretentious  books 
are  certain  to  appear,  therefore  the  castigation  of  the  critic  will  be  as 
much  required  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Many  will 
enter  public  life,  and  presume  to  guide  their  country,  trying  their 
'prentice  hand  at  the  making  O^f  history,  while  ignorant  both  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  of  the  needs  of  the  present ;  and  so  there 
will  be  constant  need  for  the  exposure  of  empiricism  and  ignorance 
in  politics.  Nay,  so  long  as  rivalry  remains  a  condition  of  progress, 
and  forward  movements  are  developed  out  of  strife,  the  function  of 
hostile  criticism  will  continue.  But  what  we  may  surely  hope  to  find 
springing  out  of  the  eclecticism  that  sees  the  reasonableness  of  party 
strife  and  the  good  it  does,  is  an  effort  in  the  first  instance  to  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  every  one  who  is  criticised.  Such  fairness  and  appre- 
ciation will  give  additional  point  to  the  hostile  judgments  that  follow. 

It  comes  to  this.  Partisanship,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of 
sectarianism,  is  the  real  spring  of  progressive  action.  All  intense 
conviction  narrows  itself,  as  soon  as  it  takes  shape  in  a  proposition  or 
a  policy ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  narrowness,  as  Goethe  pointed  out, 
may  be  its  animation.  But  this  narrow,  though  animated  action, 
soon  determines  a  reaction ;  which  emphasises  a  truth  that  was  pre- 
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T*i?f&?jy  Sx^teo,  or  a  phase  of  policy  that  was  despised.    At  length, 

2  ^cael  CO  these  diagonal  movements  of  action  and  reaction,  a  more 

V'friteiT  &YTOd  path  may  be  taken.    It  is  the  same  in  every  sphere 

-c  *L"«:Ti:T.    Like  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  systole  and  diastole 

^  \^w>i>»  effort  are  perpetual.     But  perhaps,  when  men  come  to  see 

*\a:  these  reactions  of  experience  and  of  history  legitimate  each  other, 

Asd  that  they  are  all  evolved  out  of  elements  that  are  ineradicable  in 

*"ura*a  nature,  and  in  the  universe,  they  will  cease  to  look  upon  them 

jL<  riv^  movements ;  and  will  see  that  the  bitterness  of  partisanship, 

^^^{  the  fierceness  of  its  criticism,  are  amongst  the  chief  things  which 

a  prc«essive  civilisation  has  first  to  check,  and  finally  to  sweep 

William  Knight. 
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DAS  L  GARDE'DRAGONER'REGIMENT. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  First  Guard  Dragoon  Eegiment,  of  which  her  Majesty  has  be- 
come chief,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cavabry  regiments 
in  the  German  army,  but  in  military  history  it  will  live  as  one  of  the 
participators  in  those  episodes  which  occurred  at  critical  moments  in 
the  great  battle  of  Vionville-Mars-la-Tour  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1870,  when  there  depended  for  the  moment  on  a  mere  handful  of 
horsemen  the  fate  of  some  thousands  of  their  comrades.  Twice  dur- 
ing that  battle  did  the  German  cavalry,  in  order  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe,  ride  to  certain  destruction ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  it  was  the  First  Guard  Dragoons  that,  single-handed,  first 
arrested  the  almost  triumphal  onward  march  of  the  enemy  and  thus 
helped  to  beat  back  the  wellnigh  overwhelming  tide  of  advance :  of 
this  grand  feat  of  arms  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

The  formation  of  the  regiment  dates  from  the  21st  of  February, 
1815,  on  which  day  King  William  Frederick  the  Third  issued  an 
order  to  the  following  effect : — 

I  have  determined  to  raise  three  new  Guard  Cavalry  Regiments  in  place  of  the 
existing  Light  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  to  form  them  from  the  three  National 
Cavalry  Regiments,  which  have  fought  with  the  army  during  the  war,  in  order, 
not  only  to  give  to  the  Provinces  to  which  these  regiments  belong  and  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin,  a  fresh  proof  of  my  kindly  feelings  towards  them,  and  which 
they  deserve,  but  also  to  testify  my  satisfaction  with  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Light 
Guard  Cavalry  Regiment  during  the  war. 

The  three  Regiments,  thus  formed,  became  the  Guard  Lancers, 
the  Guard  Dragoons,  and  the  Guard  Hussars.  The  Dragoons,  were 
composed  of  the  Guard  Dragoon  Squadron,  two  squadrons  of  the 
Pomeranian  National-Cavalry-Regiment  and  a  squadron  from  the 
Queen's  Dragoon  Regiment.  The  men  and  horses  from  the  National 
Regiments  were  selected  with  special  care.  Those  men  who  had 
obtained,  during  the  war,  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross  were  first 
chosen,  and  then  preference  was  given  to  any  who  had  served  during 
the  war.  By  the  middle  of  April  the  formation  of  the  regiment 
was  finished,  and  the  24th  of  that  month,  it  was  collected  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  handed  over  to  the  command  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
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v.  Zastrow.  The  strength  of  the  regiment  was  27  oflScers,  56  non- 
commissioned officers,  13  trampeters,  485  rank  and  file,  and  541  horses ; 
but  as  one  of  the  four  squadrons  served  as  a  depot  squadron,  each  of 
the  others  contained  150  sabres.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  regiment  for  service  against  the  French  was  ordered.  The 
mobilisation  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
the  regiment  conmienced  its  march  to  the  Bhine  with  the  rest  of 
the  Gruard.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  regiment  crossed  the  Saar,  on 
the  10th  it  passed  through  Nancy,  and  on  the  22nd  entered  Paris. 
We  give  these  dates,  because  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  unim- 
peded march  by  road  with  the  march  of  the  regiment  between  the 
same  points  fifty-five  years  later,  in  1 870,  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. On  the  latter  occasion,  the  regiment,  leaving  Berlin  on 
the  31st  of  July,  and  travelling  by  rail,  arrived  at  Kaiserslautem, 
between  the  Bhine  and  the  Saar,  in  fifty  hours.  The  Saar  was  crossed 
on  the  8th  of  August,  and  in  nearly  the  same  time  as  before,  five 
days,  it  arrived  at  the  Moselle.  But,  instead  of  the  short  peaceful 
march  of  a  dozen  days  into  Paris,  thirty-seven  days  of  real  hard  work, 
including  severe  fighting,  only  brought  the  regiment  to  its  gates, 
and  outside  them  they  remained  for  many  weeks.  On  the  2nd  of 
December,  1815,  the  regiment,  after  its  bloodless  campaign,  re-entered 
Berlin.  Although  it  took  no  part  in  the  Danish  campaign,  its  record 
for  the  next  fifty  years  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 

It  passed  under  the  command  of  some  ten  colonels,  one  of  whom, 
however,  Colonel  von  Earner,  retained  that  high  position  for  sixteen 
years.  That  it  was  highly  thought  of  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  two 
years  it  was  commanded  by  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  one  of  the 
best  cavalry  soldiers  of  his  day.  In  1847,  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia 
temporarily  commanded  it,  and  in  1854  the  late  emperor,  then 
major  in  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  was  attached  to  the  regiment  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  cavalry  duties.  For  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  war  of  1866  the  regiment  was  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Albrecht  (son)  of  Prussia.  That  the  regiment 
was  not  only  a  favourite  with  the  Sovereign,  but  must  have  been  an 
admirable  school  for  soldiering,  these  facts  sufficiently  indicate.  In 
the  reorganisation  of  the  German  army  in  1860,  a  second  Guard 
Dragoon  regiment  was  formed,  and  the  old  one  received  its  present 
title  of  1st  Guard  Dragoons.  Under  the  command  of  Colonel  Frede- 
rick von  Bamer,  a  son  of  its  former  colonel  of  the  same  name,  it  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  charging  with  the  greatest  deter- 
mination the  Austrian  Lancer  regiment  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  on  this  occasion  its  losses  were — 3  officers,  13  non-commissioned 
officers,  59  dragoons,  57  horses.  But  excellently  as  it  behaved  thea 
any  remembrance  of  this  encounter  is  thrown  into  the  background, 
as  is  any  other  work  of  a  less  striking  character  it  may  have  done 
in  this  campaign  and  in  that  of  1870,  by  its  ever-memorable  charge 
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against  the  French  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  4th  Corps  on  the  field 
of  Mars-la-Tour  on  the  16th  of  Augast,  1870.  It  was  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  that  for  a  moment,  for 
the  second  time,  the  fate  of  the  right  wing  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles'js  army  hung  in  the  balance. 

The  Fourth  French  Corps  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Metz-Verdxm  road,  and  some  2,000  paces  to  the 
north  of  it,  had  driven  back,  with  terrible  slaughter,  some  60  per 
cent,  of  the  original  strength,  and  had  put  hora  de  combat  Von 
Wedell's  Infantry  Brigade,  which  formed  the  left  of  the  weak  and 
over-extended  German  line.  Flushed  with  victory,  two  French 
regiments,  the  13th  and  the  43rd,  followed  the  retreating  Germans 
over  the  ravine,  and  commenced  to  cross  the  narrow  zone  of  2,000 
paces,  a  successful  passage  of  which  would  place  the  road  in  French 
hands,  and  from  this  line  it  would  be  easy  to  drive  the  Germans  pell- 
mell  into  the  valleys  beyond,  whence  they  had  issued  during  the  day. 
Little,  if  anything,  intervened  between  the  French  infantry  and  the 
goal.^  South  of  the  road  were  the  four  squadrons  of  the  regiment  under 
Colonel  von  Auerstadt.  The  regiment  represented  the  3rd  Brigade 
of  the  Guard  Cavalry  Division,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  being  else- 
where. The  critical  position  of  affairs  was  at  once  apparent  to  the 
Isenior  General  present,  Von  Voigts-Rhetz,  the  commander  of  the 
10th  Corps.  Hastening  to  the  Brigadier-General,  Count  von  Bran- 
derburg  II.,  Von  Voigts-Rhetz  directed  him  to  charge  the  French  with 
his  brigade.  The  Count  replied  that  the  regiment  was  the  only  part 
of  his  brigade  with  him,  and  that  against  the  closed  masses  of 
unshaken  hostile  infantry  success  was  only  possible  if  he  were  left 
to  choose  the  right  moment  for  the  charge.  General  von  Voigts- 
Rhetz  answered :  *  Your  regiment  may,  it  is  true,  not  succeed,  but  if 
it  delays  the  enemy  for  ten  minutes,  and  falls  even  to  the  last  man 
it  will  have  fulfilled  its  task  and  its  duty.' 

The  Count  returned  to  the  regiment,  gave  the  order  to  Colonel 
von  Auerstadt,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  *  Reiten  Sie  mit 
Gott,  Auerstadt ;  ich  komme  auchmit.'  Crossing  the  road^  and  get- 
ting clear  of  the  hedges  and  other  obstructions,  the  regiment  galloped 
north  for  some  little  distance,  parallel  to  the  enemy's  line  which  faced 
south-west,  and  then,  leaving  one  squadron  in  reserve,  the  other  three, 
turning  sharp  to  the  right,  formed  line,  and,  under  a  fire  of  infantry 
from  the  front,  and  of  mitrailleuses  firom  the  left  flank,  threw  them- 
■selves  headlong  on  the  enemy.  Into  the  hostile  line  they  penetrated, 
throwing  it  into  confusion,  but  of  thel8  officers,  2  Portepee-Fahnriche, 
38  non-commissioned  officers,  13  trumpeters,  355  dragoons  and  426 
horses  which  started  on  this  death  ride,  but  3  officers,  27  non-com- 
missioned officers,  6  tnunpeters,  252  dragoons  and  210  horses  returned 
unharmed.  Five-sixths  of  the  officers,  a  third  of  the  men,  and  half 
the  horses  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  colonel  was  mortally 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  151.  G  G 
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wounded,  the  second  in  command  and  the  three  squadron  leaders, 
Count  von  Wesdehlen,  Count  von  Westarp,  and  Prince  Beuss  were 
killed ;  the  only  unharmed  survivors  of  the  officers  were  three  second 
lieutenants.  By  degrees  the  survivors  collected  south-west  of  Mars- 
la-Tour  and  here  was  their  brave  colonel,  who,  greeting  them  with  a 
cheer  for  the  King,  sank  from  his  horse,  to  die  a  few  hours  later  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  charge  to  the 
Germans ;  for,  although  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  French  by  this 
brilliant  onslaught  must  have  been  comparatively  small — so  slight, 
in  fact,  that  in  themselves  they  would  not  account  for  the  immediate 
retirement  of  the  infantry  to  its  old  position  (which  now  took  place) — 
yet,  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  battle-field,  great  effects  are  due,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  one  isolated  cause,  but  to  the  moral  and  physical  eflfect 
of  many ;  and,  among  the  many  which  led  to  the  cessation  of  oflFensive 
eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  French  on  this  part  of  the  field  of  Vionville, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  the  charge  of  the  First  Guard  Dragoon  Regi- 
ment ;  and  thoroughly  justified  was  the  remark  made  by  the  Emperor 
in  June  1872,  when  inspecting  the  regiment:  *If  this  attack  had 
not  been  made,  who  knows  whether  we  might  have  been  here  ? ' 

After  the  battle,  the  more  than  decimated  regiment  was  tempo- 
rarily formed  into  two  squadrons.  It  took  part  in  the  operations 
which  culminated  in  Sedan ;  and  we  find  it  again  before  Paris,  por^ 
tions  of  it  being  subsequently  employed  in  the  north  of  France. 

In  the  cavalry  of  the  German  Empire  are  many  regiments  which, 
in  past  years,  have  done  as  hard  work  (and  have  done  it  fully  as  well) 
as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article ;  but,  among  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  corps,  none  could  be  found  worthier  of  the  high 
honour  of  the  chieftainship  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Empress  of  India  than  the  First  Guard  Dragoon  Regiment  oi 
the  German  army. 

Lonsdale  Hale. 
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WORDSWORTH'S  GREAT  FAILURE. 


If  an  excuse  were  wanted  for  writing  once  more  about  Wordsworth, 
beyond  that  of  having  something  to  say,  it  would  be  found  in  two 
recent  publications,  both  of  which  contain  a  long  withheld  contribu- 
tion to  his  poetic  biography.  This  is  the  fragment  which  has  been 
entitled,  not  altogether  happily,  The  Reduae.  It  is  curious  that 
after  so  long  a  delay  there  should  have  been  a  race  for  the  honour  of 
first  giving  it  to  the  world.  Professor  Knight  had  received  per- 
mission to  publish  it,  aod  had  announced  it  as  a  bonne  bouche  for 
the  readers  of  his  new  life  of  the  poet;  but  other  fresh  materials  had 
accumulated  upon  him,  the  one  volume  of  his  original  project  had 
expanded  to  three,  he  was  not  ready  as  soon  as  he  had  intended,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  had  secured  it  for  their 
*  complete  edition '  of  the  poet's  works,  and  were  out  before  him. 
That  there  should  have  been  this  little  race  in  the  last  decade  but 
one  of  the  nineteenth  century  over  a  fragment  composed  in  the  lastr 
year  of  the  eighteenth — ^if  that  is  the  correct  description  of  the  year 
1800 — is  curious;  but  there  is  more  food  for  reflection  in  the 
fact  that  this  accidental  and  unpremeditated  competition  occasioned 
very  little  excitement.  It  passed  almost  unobserved.  Nothing 
could  show  more  strikingly  how  narrow  and  confined  is  the  interest 
taken  in  Wordsworth's  personality.  How  diflferent  it  would  have 
been  if  two  publishers  had  been  racing  for  the  first  issue  of  that 
autobiography  of  Byron's  of  which  all  hope  has  not  yet  been  lost ! 

The  comparison  is  not  so  extravagant  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  For  this  long  unpublished  fragment  of  Wordsworth's,  though 
it  has  been  received  and  appraised  as  quietly[as  if  it  had  been  merely 
an  additional  Lyrical  Ballad,  is  really  of  first-rate  biographical  signi- 
ficance. The  whole  dramatic  interest  of  his  poetic  life  centres  in  the 
work — ^the  formally  incomplete  work — of  which  it  was  meant  to  be 
the  prologrue.  To  call  it  The  Reduse  simply,  is  from  the  biographer's 
point  of  view  a  most  unfortunate  choice  of  title.  True,  it  is  so 
headed  in  the  poet's  manuscript ;  but  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances was  the  inscription  made  ? 

When  the  poet  seized  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote— • 


The  Recluse.    Book  First,  Part  Firat. 
Home  at  Qrasmere — 
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he  was  at  the  topmost  height  of  a  noble  and  confident  ambition, 
taking  the  first  step  in  fall  assurance  of  years  of  unbroken  victorious 
progress  towards  the  achievement  of  a  great  philosophical  poem  on 
Man,  Nature,  and  Society.  This  philosophical  poem,  to  be  called 
The  RedtLse  as  <  having  for  its  main  subject  the  sensations  and 
opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement,'  was  to  be  the  great  work  of 
his  life.  After  a  youth  and  early  manhood  of  indecision  and  prepara- 
tion, of  unsatis&ctory  trial  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  always  with 
a  fervent  desire  to  serve  mankind  as  a  poetic  high  priest,  self-conse- 
crated to  this  service  but  uncertain  as  to  the  form  of  his  mission,  he 
had  at  last  conceived  this  great  design,  and  fixed  upon  the  Yale  of 
Grasmere  as  the  seat  of  his  future  activities.  Here,  retired  from  the 
world  and  its  distractions,  amidst  the  scenes  and  the  simple  people 
of  his  youth,  in  a  valley  which  had  impressed  itself  on  his  boyish 
fancy  as  a  perfect  dwelling-place,  he  would  build  with  steadfast  in- 
dustry a  fabric  of  immortal  verse,  which  should  deliver  to  the  world 
the  high  message  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  charged. 

I  would  impart  it,  I  would  spread  it  Yride, 
Immortal  in  the  world  which  is  to  come, 
Forgive  me  if  I  add  another  daim, 
And  would  not  wholly  perifih  even  in  this. 
Lie  down  and  be  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
I  and  the  modest  partners  of  my  days 
Making  a  silent  company  in  death ; 
Love,  knowledge,  all  my  manifold  delights 
All  buried  with  me  without  monument 
Or  profit  unto  any  but  ourselves. 
It  must  not  be,  if  I,  divinely  taught, 
Be  privileged  to  speak  as  I  have  felt, 
Of  what  in  man  is  human  or  divine. 

It  was  this  grand  design,  this  splendid  dream,  presenting  itself 
as  a  determinate  aim,  within  practicable  reach  of  his  ardent  energies, 
that  was  in  Wordsworth's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  title  that  now 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  fragment.  The  great  philosophical  poem  to 
be  called  The  Recluse  was  never  completed.  There  would  have  been 
no  great  harm  in  afiSxing  the  title  to  this  fragment  if  the  design  had 
been  lightly  entered  on  and  lightly  abandoned.  But  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  history  of  the  unfinished  Recluse  is  the 
history  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  life:  his  conception  of  this  grand 
purpose  and  life-long  striving  to  fulfil  it  being  the  central  line  that 
gives  unity  and  dramatic  interest  to  his  career.  It  was  this  project 
that  brought  him  to  Grasmere,  and  the  failure  of  it  tortured  many 
hours  and  days  and  weeks  of  his  fifty  years'  residence  in  the  Lake 
Country.  The  dominant  significance  of  The  Recluse  in  Wordsworth's 
life  is  pushed  out  of  sight  when  the  title  is  appropriated  for  a  frag- 
ment which  represents  only  two  or  three  months  of  joyous  enthu- 
^tic  labour  in  the  first  heat  and  confidence  of  the  enterprise,  before 
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the  mirage  that  lured  him  on  had  fieuied,  and  glad  anticipations  had 
given  place  to  despondency  and  a  cheerless  sense  of  impotence.  To 
give  dne  weight  to  the  sway  that  this  project  exercised  over  the 
poet,  so  great  that  it  agonised  his  middle  age  and  hannted  his  later 
years  with  a  sense  of  fEulare,  his  biographer  should  have  used  every 
art  to  emphasise  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  fragment  now 
published. 

That  Wordsworth  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  to  be 
called  The  Redvse  is  one  of  those  things  that  everybody  knows  but 
few  think  worth  attending  to,  one  of  those  things  that  might  tempt 
an  epigrammatist  to  say  that  what  everybody  knows  nobody  knows. 
Yet  whoever  does  attend  to  it,  may  find  a  new  and  previously  un- 
suspected interest  in  the  poet's  personality:  it  is  the  clue  to  an 
inner  life  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
man  and  his  career.  The  popular  conception  is  that  Wordsworth, 
his  LyriccU  BaUada  being  received  with  a  imiversal  shout  of  ridicule, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Lake  Country,  and  worked  out  his  own  ideas 
with  serene  indi£Ference  to  the  opinions  of  the  critics ;  that  he  had 
unbounded  faith  in  himself  and  confidence  of  ultimate  triumph ;  that 
work  after  work  as  it  issued  from  his  peaceful  retreat  was  pursued 
with  merciless  rancour ;  that  still  the  poet  held  on  his  way  unmoved, 
doing  exactly  what  he  intended  to  do  ;  and  that  at  last,  in  spite  of 
infinite  calumny  and  detraction,  the  world  recognised  his  greatness 
and  crowned  his  latter  days  with  honour.  This  is  the  drama  of 
Wordsworth's  life  as  generally  conceived,  and  while  it  passes  current 
and  unquestioned  one  would  be  sorry  to  drag  to  light  any  cold  realities 
likely  to  impair  by  the  slightest  chip  or  blemish  so  noble  a  figure  in 
the  history  of  our  literature.  If  damaging  flEu^ts  lay  concealed  among 
the  records  of  his  life,  it  would  be  almost  a  duty  to  continue  to  ignore 
them.  Fortunately  no  such  compromise  between  truth  and  bene- 
ficent fiction  is  necessary  in  Wordsworth's  case.  The  popular  con- 
ception, though  it  is  tinged  with  romance,  is  right  in  the  main.  It 
cannot  help  assimilating  the  real  Wordsworth  to  its  favourite  simple 
type  of  a  good  man  struggling  against  villains,  and  so  does  injustice 
to  his  critics :  it  must  have  its  sacrifice ;  but  the  honour  that  it 
renders  to  the  poet  is  no  more  than  his  due.  The  truth  is  not  quite 
so  simple,  but  it  is  not  less  heroic  and  it  is  certainly  much  stranger. 
Truth  would  substitute  for  the  serene,  steadfast,  clear-eyed  demigod 
the  more  picturesque  and  interesting  figure  of  a  man,  full  of  contra- 
dictions and  uncertainties,  often  harassed  by  doubts  and  desponden- 
cies, impulsive  and  extravagant  in  his  hopes,  indefinite  in  his  plans, 
stumbling  along  more  under  the  guidance  of  circumstance  than  of 
deliberate  choice,  and  yet  withal  possessing 

A  mind  and  heart. 
Though  flenaitive,  yet  in  its  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned. 
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The  idea  of  The  Beduse  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  one 
of  those  joyous,  discursive,     suggestive    talks  with  Coleridge  at 
Alfozden  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  did  so  much  to  clear  the 
elder  poet's  aims  and  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  himself.    At 
least,  the  first  trace  we  have  of  the  idea  is  in  a  letter  written  from 
Alfoxden  during  this  memorable  and  fruitful  companionship,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Liosh,  a  Cumberland  friend,  and  dated  March  11, 
1798  (Knight's  Life^  vol.  i.  p.  148) :  *  I  have  been  tolerably  indus- 
trious within  the  last  few  weeks,'  Wordsworth  wrote ;  *  I  have  written 
706  lines  of  a  poem  which  I  hope  to  make  of  considerable  utility. 
Tts  title  will  be   The  Recluse^  or   Views  of  Man,  Nature^  and 
Society.*    The  idea,  however  it  originated,  was  warmly  taken  up  by 
Coleridge,  and  it  is  something  of  a  paradox  to  find  this  habitual 
procrastinator,  who  allowed  so  many  of  the  projects  of  his  own 
fertile  brain  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  glorious  dreams,  appearing 
in  the  character  of  an  urgent  monitor,  again  and  again  whetting  the 
blunted  purpose  of  his  more  industrious  friend.     We  next  hear  of 
the  design  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  after  Wordsworth's 
return  from  Germany.    *  I  am  anxiously  eager,'  Coleridge  wrote  to 
him   (Knight,   i.    195),   *  to  have   you  steadily  employed  on   The 
Reduse.  •  •  •   My  dear  friend,  I  do  entreat  you  to  go  on  with 
The  Reduse ;  and  I  wish  you  would  write  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
addressed  to  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  &ilure  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  have  thrown  up  all  hopes  of  the  amelioration 
of  mankind,  and  are  sinking  into  an  almost  epicurean  selfishness, 
disguising  the  same  under  the  soft  titles  of  domestic  attachment 
and  contempt  for  visionary  philosophes.     It  would  do  great  good, 
and  might  form  a  part  of  The  Reduse^  for  in  my  present  mood  I  am 
wholly  against  the  publication  of  any  small  poems.'     Still,  however, 
Wordsworth  would  seem  to  have  procrastinated.    He  was  deliberating 
that  summer,  in  his  wisely  passive  way,  over  the  choice  of  a  per- 
manent home,  and  perhaps  put  off  working  at  The  Reduse  till  he 
should  be  fairly  settled.     In  October  of  the  same  year  Coleridge 
renewed  his  exhortations :  *  I  long  to  see  what  you  have  been  doing. 
0  let  it  be  the  tail-piece  of  The  Reduse^  for  of  nothing  but  The 
Reduse  can  I  hear  patiently.'     Grasmere  was  fixed  on,  and  the  poet 
and  his  sister  went  there  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  1799.     When  they 
had  been  a  month  -there,  Coleridge,  still  urgent,  wrote  again :  <  I 
grieve  that  The  Reduse  sleeps.'    Then  Wordsworth  seems  to  have 
set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  writing  down  <  The  Reduse,    Book  Firsts 
Fart  First.    Honfie  at  Grasmere^  to  have  laboured  with  continuous 
and  prosperous  industry  till  he  had  completed,  not  the  philosophical 
poem,  but  the  introductory  canto,  now  published  in  its  entirety. 

The  springtime  of  1800  was  occupied  with  this  *  prelusive  song,' 
a  description  in  an  impassioned  strain  of  the  Becluse's  Home,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  settled  there — all  his  powers  bent  upon  the 
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vast  design  of  harmonising  the  human  soul  with  the  universe, 
probing  the  mind  in  his  solitude  to  discover  the  secret  of  a  perfect 
union  between  Man  and  Nature,  not  ignoring,  or  passing  by  without 
^authentic  comment,'  the  discordant  passions  of  humanity,  but 
striving  to  *  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain  to  noble  raptures,'  while  he 
proclaims — 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted :  and  how  exquisitely,  too — 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  that  this  canto  of  the  Becluse's 
Home  and  his  aspirations,  is  inferior  to  The  Prdude.  It  is  really  a 
fragment  of  that  impassioned  history,  written  throughout  in  the 
same  exalted  vein ;  the  verse  is  of  the  poet's  prime,  and  the  feeling 
is  more  whole-hearted  and  buoyant,  being  crossed  by  no  disturbing 
currents  of  regret  or  misgiving.  It  is  this,  indeed,  that  constitutes 
the  pathetic  interest  of  the  canto — that  the  poet,  when  he  wrote  it, 
was  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours,  possessed  by  a  noble 
ambition,  and  confident  that  its  execution  was  within  his  grasp. 
There  is  no  trace  of  misgiving,  unless  we  are  to  find  it  in  the  very 
pains  that  he  took  to  satisfy  himself  by  the  explicit  enumeration  of 
his  advantages  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  his  choice  of 
residence,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  impulse  that  had 
directed  him  to  Grasmere. 

But  this  happy  mood  was  soon  dispersed  when  he  proceeded  to 
the  formal  construction  of  a  poem  charged  with  the  weight  of  so 
sublime  an  argument.  To  feel  in  moments  of  rapt  ecstasy  that 
there  is  a  natural  harmony  between  man's  soul  and  the  universe,  to 
enjoy  the  solemn  transport  of  the  mystic  in  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  is  one  thing ;  a  very  diflferent  thing  it  is  to 
establish  for  the  common  heart  the  reality  of  this  harmonious  corre- 
spondence by  formal  exposition  of  it,  carried  through  all  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life.  This  cannot  be  done  without  some  kind  of 
poetic  machinery,  and  such  machinery  Wordsworth  had  now  to 
invent.  How  slowly  and  painfully  he  fared  in  this  quest  may  be 
traced  in  the  journal  of  his  sympathetic  sister,  Dorothy.  During  the 
summer  of  1800,  after  writing  his  fiecluse's  Prologue  and  Invocation, 
he  turned  aside  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  Lyrical  BalladSy  and 
to  write  his  famous  preface  of  defence  and  introduction.  Dorothy, 
who,  among  other  enthusiastic  services,  was  her  brother's  copyist, 
wrote  ^  the  last  sheet  of  notes  and  preface '  on  the  30th  ^  of  September, 
1800.  On  the  5th  of  October  she  was  busy  with  an  *  addition.'  Then 
on  the  6th  of  October  there  is  an  entry  showing  that  the  poet  had 

*  Misprinted  3rd  in  Knight's  Zifit  i.  271. 
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gone  back  at  once  on  his  magnum  opusi  ^  After  tea  read  Th& 
Pedlar '  (Coleridge  being  present).  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  Pedlar  with  the  Wanderer  of  the  Excursion.  To 
any  one  who  compares  the  Invocation  of  The  JSecluae  with  the 
account  of  the  Wanderer's  character,  as  founded  and  moulded  by 
Nature,  the  continuity  of  idea  is  at  once  apparent.  A  commonr 
packman  is  chosen  as  a  hero,  to  show  that  Nature,  even  in  the 
humblest  life,  with  the  smallest  help  from  books  and  fortune,  can 
build  up  a  character  of  the  most  enlightened  wisdom  and  serene  and 
gracious  temper.  Thereby  is  illustrated  the  adaptation  of  the  human 
lot  to  the  poorest  of  human  creatures ;  and  it  is  obvious  also  how  the 
<  vagrant  merchant '  would  suit  the  purposes  of  a  poet  embarked  on 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  man  and  society,  and  bent  especially 
upon  exploring  and  ezhibitiDg  the  life  of  the  poor  as  rich  in  opportuni- 
ties of  ennobling  emotions.  In  The  Pedlar,  then,  which  Wordsworth 
read  to  Coleridge  in  October  1800,  we  have  beyond  doubt  his  first  idea 
of  a  dramatic  machinery  for  his  philosophic  poem.  There  is  a  gap 
of  nine  months  in  the  Grasmere  journals  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Knight^ 
and  then  The  Pedlar  reappears  in  close  proximity  to  The  Rui/ned 
Cottagef  another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  poem  with  The  Excur^ 
stem,  in  substance  at  least.  From  January  1802  till  July  8,  when 
the  journal  ends,  there  are  constant  references  to  The  Pedlar  as  a 
subject  of  weary  and  unprofitable  application.  On  the  30th  of  January 
he  *  worked  at  The  Pedlar  all  the  morning,  and  kept  the  dinner 
waiting  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  much  tired.'  Two  days  after  he  is  at 
it  again  and  tires  himself,  and  the  day  after  that  again.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  he  reads  it,  and  Dorothy  thinks  it  done ;  but  no,  it  is 
^  uninteresting,  and  must  be  altered.  Poor  William ! '  A  few  day» 
later  Dorothy  writes  it  out,  *  they  hope,  for  a  final  writing ' ;  they 
read  the  first  part  and  are  delighted  with  it,  ^  but  William  afterwards 
got  to  some  ugly  place,  and  went  to  bed  tired  out.'  Next  day  he  is 
*  sadly  tired,  and  working  at  The  Pedlar';  and  on  the  day  after 
that,  when  she  recopies  it,  he  is  still  unsatisfied,  and  they  have  '  an 
afiecting  conversation.'  Another  morning  finds  him  still  ^  at  work  at 
The  Pedlar  J  altering  and  refitting ' ;  he  reads  part  of  his  Reduae  to 
Dorothy,  trying,  perhaps,  to  recover  something  of  the  glowing  confi- 
dence of  the  Prologue.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  when  he  is- 
still  brooding  over  it,  Dorothy  is  ^  unlucky  enough  to  propose  to 
rewrite  The  Pedlar ' :  *  William  got  to  work,  and  was  worn  to  death.' 
This  was  on  the  3rd  of  March ;  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  journal  records^ 
'  William  was  looking  at  The  Pedlar  when  I  got  up.  He  arranged 
it,  and  after  tea  I  wrote  it  out,  280  lines.' 

Two  years  later  we  still  find  Coleridge  sighing,  *  Oh,  for  one  hour 
of  The  Recluse,'  and  prophesying  immortality  for  it  ^  as  the  first  and 
finest  philosophical  poem,  if  only  it  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  ar 
faithful  transcript  of  his  own  most  august  and  innocent  life,  of  his 
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own  habitual  feelings  and  modes  of  seeing  and  hearing'  (ii.  12). 
MeantLme,  the  poet  seemed  to  make  but  little  progress,  and  he  gave 
vent  to  his  own  sense  of  bafiSed  endeavour  in  the  first  book  of  The 
Prehide*  I  shall  quote  part  of  the  passage,  for  in  face  of  the  frequent 
expression  of  amused  incredulity  at  the  poet's  saying  that  he  wrote 
The  Prelude  out  of  modesty,  it  would  be  affectation  to  assume  that 
many  people  have  read  and  noted  the  significance  of  this  confession. 
The  plain  records  of  his  sister's  journal  give  point  to  these  general 
expressions  of  self-dissatisfaction.  After  speaking  of  the  high  hopes 
with  which  he  had  settled  at  Grasmere,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

That  hope  hath  been  discouraged ;  welcome  light 
Dawns  from  the  Eaat^  but  dawns  to  disappear 
And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning :  if  my  mind, 
Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past, 
Would  gladly  grapple  with  some  noble  theme, 
Vun  is  her  wi^ ;  where'er  she  turns  she  finds 
Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 


Then  a  wish^ 
My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning  towards  some  philosophic  song 
Of  truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life ; 
With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Becesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre ; 
But  from  this  awful  burthen  I  full  soon 
Take  refuge,  and  beguile  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  inmght.    Thus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power. 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  withstood. 

Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Bafiled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task ;  takes  heart  again. 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot. 


It  was  to  deliver  himself  from  this  bondage  of  self-distrust  that 
he  began  The  PreLvde — a  review  of  what  Nature  had  done  from  his 
childhood  upwards  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  poet*  This,  at 
least,  was  his  original  motive.  Whether  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  it 
as  he  went  on,  and  virtually  anticipate  the  illustration  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  his  ^  philosophy,'  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  What  is  in 
point  as  regards  the  history  of  his  cherished  project  of  a  philosophical 
poem,  is  that,  when  after  sixteen  months  of  fairly  continuous  labour 
The  Prelude  had  been  completed,  he  still  looks  before  him  with 
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heaviness  of  heart.  *  I  finished  my  poem  about  a  fortnight  ago/  he 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  on  June  3,  1805  (Knight^  ii.  45). 
*But  it  was  not  a  happy  day  for  me;  I  was  dejected  on  many 
accounts.  When  I  looked  back  upon  the  performance  it  seemed  to 
have  a  dead  weight  about  it — ^the  reality  so  far  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion. It  was  the  first  long  labour  that  I  had  finished,  and  the  doubt 
whether  I  should  ever  live  to  write  The  i2eciu«e,and  the  sense  which 
I  had  of  this  poem  being  so  far  below  what  I  seemed  capable  of 
executing,  depressed  me  much.  .  .  .  This  work  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  oi 'portico  to  The  Recluse — part  of  the  same  building — ^which 
I  hope  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to  begin  with  in  earnest ;  and  if  I  am 
permitted  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  write  further  a  narrative 
poem  of  the  epic  kind,  I  shall  consider  the  task  of  my  life  as  over.' 

He  returned  to  The  Recluse  with  a  certain  impetus  from  this 
retreat  pour  mieux  sauter ;  but  the  impetus  did  not  carry  him  &r. 
He  wrote  again  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  August  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  The  Recluse  and  written  seven  hundred  lines,  adding  sig- 
nificantly that  if  only  he  had  Coleridge  by  him  to  talk  with  he  would 
go  on  swimmingly.  But  towards  the  close  of  1806  we  find  him 
writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott :  *  I  am  going  to  the  press  with  a  volume 
which  I  publish  with  great  reluctance ;  but  the  day  when  my  long 
work  will  be  finished  seems  further  and  further  oflF'  (ii.  107). 

Coleridge  returned  in  1807  ;  The  Prelude  was  read  to  him,  and 
received,  as  everybody  knows,  with  an  inexpressibly  touching  mixture 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  friend,  and  remorse  over  his  own  wasted  powers. 
Soon  after  this  Wordsworth  settled  down  to  The  Excursion  and 
worked  at  it  with  stubborn  determination  till  it  was  completed. 
The  rest  of  the  project  was  then  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  though  its 
sleep  was  occasionally  broken  by  uneasy  compunctions.  As  late  as 
December  1824,  we  find  Dorothy  writing  to  Crabb  Kobinson  that 
her  brother  <  seems  to  feel  the  task  so  weighty  that  he  shrinks  from 
beginning  with  it,  yet  knows  that  he  has  now  no  time  to  loiter  if 
another  great  work  is  to  be  accomplished  by  him.'  In  spite  of  the 
poet's  own  statement  in  the  preface  to  The  Excursion  that  it  was 
but  a  part  of  The  Recluse,  Dorothy  maintained  that  The  Excursion 
was  by  itself  an  independent  and  complete  work.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  a  pious  opinion  on  this  faithful  sister's  part  to  mitigate  her 
brother's  self-reproaches,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  The 
Excursion  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  same  central  idea  in  a 
complementary  but  practically  independent  form. 

Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  how  large  a  place  in  Words- 
worth's life  was  occupied  by  his  unfinished  project  of  *  a  philosophical 
poem  to  be  called  The  Recluse.*  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  his  biographers.  The  popular 
conception  of  his  character  had  been  fixed  by  a  public  career  of  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  world  had  any  means  of  knowing  how 
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seriously  he  had  taken  this  ambition.  By  1860,  when  The  Prelude 
vras  published,  which  was  the  first  open  evidence  of  the  fact,  people 
were  not  disposed  to  accept  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  of  unfulfilled  am- 
bition— ^a  self-dissatisfied  poet  whose  achievement  in  one  great  par- 
ticular fell  short  of  his  aspiration.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  become 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  as  a  very  type  of  self-confidence,  not  to  say 
self-complacency;  as  a  poet  who  had  pre-eminent  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  work,  of  all  men  least  cause  to  sigh  over 
^  things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed,'  seeing  that  he  had  main- 
tained a  belief  in  himself  against  the  ridicule  of  a  whole  world  of 
critics,  and  held  the  field  in  his  old  age  without  having  once  lowered 
his  flag.  That  such  a  man  should  have  suffered  irom  a  sense  of  his 
own  defects,  that  with  all  his  persistence  and  all  his  success  the 
great  *  determinate  aim '  of  his  poetic  life  was  unachieved,  was  as 
incredible  at  the  time  of  Wordsworth's  death  as  the  possibility  of  his 
attaining  the  rank  then  held  by  him  would  have  seemed  forty  years 
earlier. 

Wordsworth,  as  we  all  know  and  acknowledge,  was  not  baulked 
of  his  noble  ambition  to  be  of  service  to  mankind  in  the  sacred  office 
of  poet ;  but,  undoubtedly,  he  did  not  succeed  as  he  hoped  and 
strove  to  succeed  in  being  the  exponent  of  a  final  philosophy  of  life. 
The  word  philosophy  is  used  with  such  latitude  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  argue  to  the  contrary,  as  many  good  Wordsworthians  do,  with 
every  appearance  of  triumphant  demonstration.  Philosophy  means 
love  of  wisdom :  true  wisdom  is  to  let  insoluble  problems  alone. 

One  impulse  from  a  yemal  wood 

Will  teach  you  more  of  man^ 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Have  we  not  here  a  sound  philosophy? 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness  ? 

But  this  happy  arrest  of  the  meddling  intellect  was  not  the  poet's 
permanent  mood ;  it  was  not  the  mood  in  which  he  invoked  the 
Muse  to  aid  him  in  showing  forth  the  mutual  fitness  of  Man  and 
Nature,  or  the  mood  in  which,  as  his  sister's  records  show,  he  spent 
days  and  nights  of  perplexed  and  exhausting  labour.  For  philosophy 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  the  sense  in  which  Coleridge  used  the  word 
when  he  confidently  anticipated  for  The  Reduae  that  it  would  be  the 
first  and  only  philosophical  poem,  we  search  Wordsworth's  published 
works  in  vain.  When  The  Excwraion  was  published,  Coleridge  did 
not  conceal  his  disappointment,  and  frankly  wrote  to  his  friend  to 
explain  what  he  had  expected  from  their  conversations  on  the  subject 
(Knight,  ii,  257).     A  poem  constructed  on  such  a  plan  as  Coleridge 
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sketched  would  have  had  some  claim  to  be  called  philosophic ;  but 
we  may  be  sure  it  would  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  final  philosophy, 
and  we  may  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  even  in  Cole- 
ridge's hands  open  to  the  reproach  that  what  was  poetry  was  not 
philosophy,  and  what  was  philosophy  was  not  poetry.  For  himself,  at 
any  rate,  in  The  Excuraiorif  Wordsworth,  as  his  friend  pointed  out, 
practically  abandoned  all  claim  to  be  the  exponent  of  a  philosophy 
when  he  repudiated  system,  and  professed  only  to  present  common- 
place truths  in  an  interesting  light.  In  spite  of  this  disclaimer, 
Charles  Lamb,  attracted  by  the  poet's  bold  undertaking  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  between  the  external  universe  and  the  human  soul, 
seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  extract  a  coherent  ^  scheme  of  har- 
monies '  from  The  Excursion.  But  his  essay  had  an  untoward  fiEite* 
It  was  written  for  the  Qiuirterlyj  and  Gifford  exercised  his  editorial 
right  with  such  savage  freedom,  and  cut  out  so  much  of  the '  scheme 
of  harmonies '  that — so  Lamb  wrote — ^^  without  conjuration  no  man 
could  tell  what  he  was  driving  at.'  Unfortunately,  Lamb  kept  no 
copy  of  his  original  draft,  so  that  his  exposition  is  irrecoverably  lost. 
This  loss  can  never  be  too  much  regretted,  for  Lamb's  essay,  even  as. 
it  stands,  is  the  most  sympathetic  and  illuminating  criticism  that 
The  Excursion  has  ever  received.  We  must  regret  the  loss,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  metrical  philosophy  that 
needs  a  prose  interpreter  is  as  a  philosophy  but  half  sung.  After 
all,  if  a  clue  is  needed  to  the  philosophy  of  The  Excwrsum — and 
many  readers  have  said  in  their  haste  that  they  could  not  understand 
what  the  Wanderer  was  driving  at — the  best  clue  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Savoyard  Vicar's  profession  of  faith.  In  his  natural  religion 
Wordsworth  is  the  pupil  of  Bousseau,  and,  as  a  philosopher,  is  hardly 
the  equal  of  his  master.  Wordsworth's  ambition  to  write  a  philo- 
sophical poem — and  we  have  Coleridge's  testimony  as  well  as  the 
proof  of  the  Wanderer's  discourses  that  a  reasoned  philosophy  was  his 
original  design — was  unquestionably  a  mistaken  ambition.  It  was 
persevered  in  invita  Minerva.  Haydon,  who  was  a  believer  in 
phrenology,  took  an  opportunity  of  doing  for  the  poet  what  Lamb 
proposed  to  do  with  a  candle  for  the  collector  of  customs,  and,  after 
examining  his  *  bumps,'  pronounced  him  deficient  in  Iv/Adus  ordo 
and  in  the  constructive  faculty — ^a  perfectly  true  diagnosis  in  what- 
ever way  it  was  arrived  at.  No  one  who  has  felt  the  divine  charm  of 
Wordsworth's  ^  high  and  passionate  thoughts '  will  ever  be  disposed 
to  deny  him  the  veneration  due  to  a  great  moral  teacher ;  but  it  was 
not  by  expounding  an  ethical  system  that  he  established  his  claim 
on  our  gratitude.  It  was  his  perplexed  attempts  to  give  a  systematic 
form  to  his  precepts,  as  if  they  were  rules  of  universal  application, 
that  tempted  Mary  Lamb  to  say  that  <  it  would  seem  by  his  system 
that  a  liver  in  towns  had  not  a  soul  to  be  saved.'  One  could  wish 
that  some  of  those  Vho  profess  to  see  a  system  of  ethics  in  Words-* 
worth's  poetry,  implicit  or  explicit,  would  deal  with  this  criticism. 
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The  philosophical  poem  was  a  mistaken  ambition,  and  yet  Nature, 
kinder  to  the  poet  than  his  own  deliberate  volition,  guided  him  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  that  was  poetically  practicable  in  the  aspiration  of 
The  Recluse.    Nature  did  not,  after  all,  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her.     She  treated  her  worshipper  with  a  sort  of  benevolent  irony, 
broke  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  kept  it  to  the  hope, 
answered  the  prayer,  but  not  in  the  terms  of  the  petitioner.    The 
little  occasional  poems,  for  which  Coleridge  was  inclined  to  reproach 
him  relatively  as  he  would  himself  have  said,  as  being  a  desertion  of 
his  grand  ambition,  and  which  were  intended  by  himself  only  to  fill 
niches  and  recesses  in   the  great  temple — ^trifles  to  be  executed 
while  he  waited  for  strength  to  build  the  main  structure — ^were  really 
themselves  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream,  the  poetic  expression  of  *  the 
sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement.'    We  do  not 
want  the  poet  to  argue  us  into  certain  moods,  to  prove  to  us  by  strict 
deduction  from  ethical  principles  that  certain  moods  are  wise  and 
reasonable,  and  consonant  with  the  scheme  of  the  universe :  we  ask 
him  to  communicate  to  us  by  his  art  the  joy  that  he  has  in  the  pos- 
session of  them.     We  need  no  philosopher  to  tell  us  that  invigorat- 
ing transports  may  flow  from  Nature's  grandeurs  and  immensities  if 
we  keep  ear  and  eye  open  to  them,  that  sullenness  in  the  face  of 
Nature's  manifold  beauties  and  countless  signs  of  happy  life  is  an 
ethical  blunder,  that  it  is  well  to  store  the  inward  eye  with  fair 
pictures  that  may  cheer  us  in  hours  of  loneliness  and  dreary  neigh- 
bourhood, that  to  persevere  in  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course  of 
impious  stubbornness.    We  do  not  thank  the  Recluse  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  moral  platitudes,  but  for  embodjdng  his  own  moods  of 
lofty  meditation  and  deep  joy,  the  harvest  of  his  own  loving  observa-  t 
tion  and  cheerful  fancy,  the  fortitude  of  his  own  resolute  will  in  verse 
that  haunts  our  memories.    This  our  Recluse  has  done  in  a  system 
of  poems  whose  framework  exists  not  in  the  formal  arguments  of  his 
imperfectly  created  puppets,  but  in  the  hills,  valleys,  lakes,  rocks, 
and  streams  of  his  dear  native  region.    Nature's  invitation  to  Grasmere 
was  not  a  mockery  and  a  snare.     He  gained  his  ambition  while  seem- 
ing to  lose  it.     If  he  could  not  construct  a  philosophic  poem  such  as 
he  vaguely  dreamed  of,  he  could  hold  on  doggedly  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  his  chosen  home,. and  by  the  mere  fact  of  thus  localis-v 
ing  himself,  give  a  certain  unity  of  effect  to  his  work,  and  make  for 
himself  as  distinctive  a  position  in  literature  as  if  he  had  achieved  a 
great  regular  work  in  any  of  the  recognised  forms,  epic,  dramatic,  or 
didactic.    It  was  an  age  of  grand  ambitions,  in  art  as  well  as  politics, 
and  Wordsworth  was  like  other  children  of  his  age  in  having  one. 
Though  it  was  not  literally  fulfilled,  he  was  probably,  like  Scott  in 
the  case  of  his  more  worldly  dream,  carried  farther  than  he  might 
have  been  by  a  humbler  aim.     Without  this  ambition  and  the  conse- 
cration of  his  powers  to  it,  he  would  never  have  taken  such  a  hold 
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of  the  public  imaginatioii,  because  without  it  his  life  and  work  would 
have  been  wanting  in  any  principle  of  unity. 

There  was  no  treachery  in  Nature's  invitation  to  Grasmere  as  re- 
garded the  substance  of  the  poet's  ambition.  But,  in  moving  him 
to  fix  his  home  in  that  quiet  retreat,  Nature  may  be  accused  of 
having  behaved  with  a  certain  jealousy  towards  her  worshipper,  as  if 
her  object  had  been  to  attach  him  firmly  and  surely  to  her  exclusive 
service,  at  a  time  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to  be  unfaithful. 
For  the  great  mass  of  readers,  Wordsworth  is  simply  the  poet  of 
Nature.  But  this,  as  readers  of  The  Prelvde  know,  was  not  his  own 
conception  of  himself.  According  to  that  conception,  the  disinterested 
worship  of  Nature  was  only  a  passing  stage  in  his  development ;  it 
was  only  in  his  youth  that  he  loved  natural  objects  with  passion  and 
k  rapture  for  their  own  sake  ;  in  his  mature  age,  the  love  of  Man  was 
paramount :  Man  was  the  centre  of  his  interests.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  The  Prelude  was  to  explain  his  change  of  atti- 
tude, and  show  how  Nature  herself  had  aided  in  the  transition,  love 
of  Nature  passing  into  love  of  Man  by  a  continuous  and  harmonious 
process  of  expansion.  The  drift  of  the  history  given  in  the  im- 
passioned language  of  The  Prelude  was  put  by  him  in  plain  prose  in 
a  conversation  recorded  by  Crabb  Bobinson.  ^  He  did  not,'  he  told 
Eobinson  (Diary  for  the  l7th  of  August,  1837,  quoted  by  Knight, 
iii.  281),  *  expect  or  desire  from  posterity  any  other  fame  than  that 
which  would  be  given  him  from  the  way  in  which  his  poems  exhibit 
Man — in  his  essentially  human  character  and  relations — ^as  child^ 
parent,  husband :  the  qualities  which  are  common  to  all  men,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.'  Words- 
worth said  this  in  1837,  when  his  poetic  work  was  done ;  but  it  was 
not  an  after-thought :  the  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  The  Prelude^ 
and  it  appears  also  in  the  letter  to  Fox  which  he  sent  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  1800  edition  of  his  poems.  It  represents,  in  &ct,  the 
persistent  purpose  of  his  life,  to  exhibit  Man  as  a  being  formed  for  a 
happy  and  noble  life,  and  capable  in  all  conditions  of  realising  his 
destined  end.  Can  he  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  this  purpose  ?  Only 
very  partially.  It  is  not  as  the  poet  of  Man  but  as  the  poet  of 
Nature  that  the  world  took  Wordsworth,  continues  to  take  him,  and  is 
justified  in  taking  him. 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite. 

How  often  have  these  lines  been  quoted  as  expressing  the  very 
essence  of  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth !  Nobody  can  read  a  page  of  his 
poetry  without  recognising  the  truth  of  the  description.  How  many 
are  aware  that  in  those  words  he  intended  to  describe  a  state  of  mind 
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that  was  his  onl;  in  his  youth  and  immaturity,  and  that,  according 
to  his  own  belief  about  himself,  the  animating  principle  of  his  poetry 
was  not  this  passionate  interest  in  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  world  of  sense,  but  a  sober  conviction  that — 

Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see^ 
The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 
Grandeur  upon  the  yery  humblest  face 
Of  human  life. 

The  insight  into  this  great  truth  and  the  imaginative  power  to  make 
it  visible  to  others  was  in  Wordsworth's  own  belief,  as  expressly  pro^ 
claimed  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  The  Freludey  the  peculiar  faculty  that 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  Poets,  like  prophets,  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  faculty,  and  this  was  his,  to  discern  a  new  world  beneath 
life's  every-day  appearances,  and  transmit  it  in  his  verse  to  other 
minds.  Was  he  right  in  this  judgment  of  his  own  £aculty  ?  The 
claim  is  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  is 
not  apparent  without  some  study.  The  Idiot  Boy,  The  Thorn, 
Goody  Blakey  the  Lines  on  WUkinaon's  Spade,  the  sonnet  on  Steam-- 
boats  amd  Rail/ways,  are  examples  of  his  eflforts  to  ^  breathe  grandeur 
upon  the  very  humblest  face  of  human  life.'  Personally  I  am  among 
the  number  of  those  who  would  not  say  that  he  has  failed  even  in 
these  poems :  for  me  he  succeeds  in  investing  even  so  humble  an  in- 
strument of  human  life  as  Wilkinson's  spade  with  a  certain  grandeur. 
But  I  confess  that  it  was  through  other  poems  that  I  learnt  to  see 
with  his  eyes  even  such  humble  objects  as  the  Idiot  Boy  and  Martha 
Bay  bathed  in  consecrating  light ;  and  to  confess  this  is  as  good  as  to 
admit  the  almost  universal  judgment  that  as  poems  these  essays  are 
failures.  The  taste  for  them  is  a  taste  that*few,  very  few,  acquire : 
in  their  case  the  poet  has  succeeded  with  very  few  in  creating  the 
taste  by  which  they  are  to  be  enjoyed.  Where,  then,  axe  we  to  look 
for  the  successes  of  what  the  poet  held  to  be  his  peculiar  faculty  ? 
The  Affliction  of  Margaret,  Ruth,  The  Leech  Gatherer,  The  Sailor's 
Mother,  SimonLee,  Michael,  The  Brothers.  His  unequivocal  successes 
can  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  If  with  Wordsworth  himself 
we  take  his  poetic  mission  to  have  been  ^to  exhibit  Man  in  his 
essentially  human  character  and  relations — as  child,  parent,  husband,' 
irrespective  of  station  and  worldly  circumstance,  and  thereby  promote 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  we  must  take  amount  as  well  as  quality  into 
consideration  in  any  estimate  of  the  degree  of  his  success,  and  on 
that  ground  we  are  bound  to  refuse  him  a  high  place  among  the 
world's  bene&ctors,  however  much  we  honour  the  nobility  of  his 
ambition. 

Wordsworth  probably  deceived  himself  in  his  judgment  of  what 
constituted  his  peculiar  fsiculty.    That  he  had  an  eye  for  spiritual 
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dignity  in  nnlikely  places,  in  familiar  vulgar  life  where  people  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  it,  amidst  *  Nature's  unambitious 
underwood/  we  all  know ;  but  to  make  this  visible  to  others  required 
a  power  of  creating  character  of  which  he  has  given  no  proof.    The 
men  and  women  of  the  Pastor's  tales  in  The  Excwrsiorij  the  hapless 
Lover,  the  Miner,  the  Prodigal,  the  Matron,  the  Mother,  though  the 
incidents  of  their  stories  are  touching,  and  the  sentiments  of  their 
narrator  are  noble  and  elevating,  have  no  distinct  individual  life,  and 
take  no  hold  on  the  memory :  even  the  Pedlar,  on  the  portraiture  of 
whom  he  lavished  so  much  pains,  remains  a  very  imperfect  creation. 
The  Pedlar's  wisdom  does  not  come  to  us  like  Uncle  Toby's,  or  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's,  recommended  by  love  or  veneration  for  the 
man ;  it  is  only  out  of  respect  for  his  author  that  we  give  him  a 
hearing,  and  very  impatient  or  very  languid  is  the  hearing  that  most 
readers  accord.    The  faculty  of  creating  character,  if  Wordsworth 
had  it,  was  certainly  never  developed  into  an  efficient  art.    Bather 
he  would  seem  to  have  deliberately  studied  the  e&cement  of  indi- 
viduality in  his  sketches  of  human  life,  treating  each  life  as  an 
instance  merely  of  some  good  or  evil  quality,  some  trait  of  moral 
beauty  or  depravity,  a  harmony  or  a  discord  with  the  central  Oood. 
It  is  not  without  design  that  the  characters  of  The  Excursion  are 
all  nameless,  destitute  even  of  that  first  and  most  rudimentary  attri- 
bute of  individuality,  a  separate  and  distinctive  name.     His  method 
in  this  respect  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Dickens,  with  whom  a 
comparison  is  not  inapposite  inasmuch  as  the  great  novelist  more  than 
any  other  man  fulfilled  the  poet's  aspiration  to  spread  abroad  a  vital 
sympathy  with  the '  human  kindnesses  and  simple  joys '  to  be  found  in 
humble  life.   If  Wordsworth  had  possessed  this  £EU3ulty,  he  could  not 
have  taken  a  worse  course  with  a  view  to  giving  it  exercise  than  set- 
tling down  to  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  a  quiet  valley.    Theoretically 
life  in  such  a  confined  scene  might  yield  to  his  loving  observation 
types  of  all  the  highest  human  affections,  but  practically  the  field 
was  too  narrow  and  obscure  to  yield  types  that  would  permanently 
impress  all  mankind.    Thus,  if  Wordsworth  had  really  been  capable 
of  fulfilling  his  conscious  ambition  as  an  artist,  we  might  justly  have 
charged  Nature  with  betraying  him  in  shoving  him  to  settle  at 
Grasmere.    But  as  it  was,  Nature  judged  his  powers  more  wisely 
than  he  did,  and  with  benign  intention  guided  him  to  the  field  most 
proper  for  their  fruitful  exercise. 

Seclusion,  however,  was  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  Wordsworth, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  not  a  little  at  variance  with  customary 
assumptions,  that  much  of  his  best  poetry  was  written  during  those 
intervals  when  he  emerged  from  his  seclusion.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  Becluse  poet  as  drawing  his  strength  from  solitary 
communion  with  Nature.  Now  if  this  were  so  in  an  unqualified 
sense,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  more  and  the  longer  he  was 
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alone  in  his  home  by  Grasmere  or  at  Bydal  Mount,  the  richer,  the 
more  perfect,  and  the  more  abundant  would  his  poetry  be.  The  con- 
trary, strange  to  say,  is  the  case.  If  we  look  to  his  biography,  and 
mark  out  the  periods  of  continuous  occupation  unbroken  by  change 
of  scene,  change  of  company,  or  change  of  work,  we  find  that  they 
coincide  with  periods  of  comparatively  flat  and  dull  poetic  activity. 
All  Wordsworth's  best  work,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  was 
done  either  before  he  settled  down  to  the  seclusion  of  his  native 
regions,  or  during  some  break  in  the  monotony  of  that  seclusion,  a 
tour  in  Scotland  or  on  the  Continent,  the  presence  at  his  quiet  home  of 
some  stimulating  visitor,  or  the  excitement  of  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. The  powers  of  the  Becluse  were  at  their  highest  not  in  his 
seclusion,  but  when  he  was  in  contacts  with  his  fellow-men.  Solitude 
may  have  restored  and  husbanded  his  strength,  and  quiet  secluded 
meditation  may  have  helped  him  to  lay  more  solid  foundations,  but 
communion  with  man  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  quicken  his 
blood  and  raise  his  spirits  to  the  intensity  of  successful  composition. 
It  would  be  wrong,  then,  to  give  to  solitude  all  the  merit  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  to  count  this  as  being  all  on  one  side  in  any  question 
of  the  comparative  value  of  solitary  retirement  and  social  intercourse. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Wordsworth  was  seldom  long  in 
solitude  without  becoming  restless  and  beginning  to  pine  for  change, 
and  that  he  would  have  travelled  much  more  than  he  did  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  could  not  afford  it.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he 
wrote  to  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  that  ^  wandering  was  his  ruling  passion, 
as  writing  was  Southey's.'  It  is  a  paradoxical  confession  to  come  from 
a  Becluse,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  words  were  not 
merely  the  expression  of  a  passing  mood,  but  indicated  a  restlessness 
of  disposition  that  was  habitually  suppressed  because  circumstances 
would  not  permit  of  its  indulgence.  If  we  are  to  give  the  words  all 
the  weight  that  they  seem  capable  of  bearing,  solitude  with  Words- 
worth, settled  solitude  at  least,  confinement  to  one  scene,  was  against 
the  grain  :  he  sequestered  himself  in  his  native  region  not  from  free 
choice,  but  from  necessity  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 

Probably  one  reason  why  Wordsworth's  solitude  was  comparatively 
so  unproductive  in  work  of  superlative  excellence,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  at  home  duty  was  ever  urging  him  to  persevere 
with  his  uncongenial  and  impracticable  philosophic  poem,  and  that  he 
fatigued  and  harassed  his  powers  with  unprofitable  endeavour.  This 
depressing  burden  he  left  behind  him  when  he  set  out  on  tour,  and 
he  wrote  with  corresponding  elasticity  and  freedom,  *  trances  of 
thought  and  mountings  of  the  mind.'  In  view  of  the  strength  with 
which  his  verse  soared  on  many  such  occasions,  one  can  imagine  him 
saying  in  the  words  of  The  Prelwde : 

It  is  shaken  off, 
That  burthen  of  mine  own  unnatural  self, 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.   151.  HH 
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The  heavy  weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  and  such  as  was  not  made  for  me. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  althougli  Wordsworth's  long  life 
extended  to  1850,  all  his  best  work,  with  few  exceptions,  was  done 
^  before  1808.     He  did  not  cease  to  write:  he  produced  at  least  as 
much  again  in  quantity ;  but  there  is  a  conspicuous  falling  o£f  in 
quality.     No  external  influence  has  been  suggested  to  account  for 
this ;  nothing  has  been  spoken  of  but  the  premature  diminution  of 
his  energy,  or  the  hardening  or  stiffening  of  his  faculties.    We  should 
probably  not  do  wrong  to  connect  it  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
task  on  which  his  will  was  set  as  the  great  work  of  his  life.     To  this 
task  he  addressed  himself  with  resolute  determination  very  soon  after 
the  publication  of  two  thin  volumes  of  minor  pieces  in  1807.     These 
two  volumes  represent  him  in  the  very  prime  of  his  powers :  they 
contain  the  *Ode  to  Duty,'  the  *  Intimations  of  Immortality,'  *Beso- 
lution  and  Independence,'  *  Westminster  Bridge,'  and  the  most 
powerful  and  inspiring  of  his  political  sonnets.     This  1807  edition, 
indeed,  is  the  Tneruin  eal  of  Wordsworth's  genius ;  it  is  the  most 
impressive   single  appeal   that   he   ever  made  to  the  public,  and 
remains  still  the  best  of  all  introductions  to  his  poetry,  better  in  its 
arrangement  as  it  stands  than  any  selection  that  has  yet  been  made 
or  could  be  made  for  the  purpose.     In  it  he  would  seem  to  have  put 
his  best  before  the  public  in  the  most  attractive  order  that  he  could 
devise ;  and,  that  done,  to  have  braced  himself  for  the  great  work  at 
which  he  had  already  made  so  many  unprosperous  and  disheartening 
attempts.    The  result  of  several  years  of  strenuous  labour  was  The 
Excursion.    The  decline  in  his  powers  that  has  been  so  universally 
remarked  coincides  with  his  final  entrance  upon  this  unhappy  task 
in  full  determination  not  to  turn  aside  to  right  hand  or  left  till  he 
had  carried  it  through.    It  seems  to  me  a  most  probable  supposition 
that  he  broke  his  spirit  over  it :  that  his  vitality  was  sapped,  the 
elasticity  of  his  mind  irretrievably  impaired  by  a  long  continuance  of 
comparatively  joyless  effort,  by  *  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  dis- 
tress.'    He  was  far  from  being  a  self-complacent  workman:   the 
severe  standard  that  he  applied  to  the  work  of  his  contemporaries 
was  applied  with  no  less  severity  to  his  own  work ;  no  man  knew 
better  than  himself  that  the  sober  moralising  of  his  interlocutors  did 
not  always,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  fulfil  poetic  conditions.'     He  said 
this  of  The  Happy  Warrior :  how  much  more  must  he  have  felt  it 
about  many  of  the  discourses  of  the  Wanderer !     And  if  he  was  dis- 
heartened on  the  completion  of  The  Preludej  which  is  sustained  through- 
out at  a  much  higher  poetic  level,  proceeds  on  a  much  simpler  plan, 
and  engaged  him  for  less  than  half  the  time,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
he  looked  back  with  satisfaction  on  The  ExcuraioUj  a  fragment,  after 
all,  of  the  projected  magnum  opusj  a  fragment  after  five  years  of 
continuous  labour  and  seven  more  of  vain  beginnings  and  tentative 
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bits.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  The  Prelude  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  Coleridge, 
and  was  not  submitted  to  the  cold  criticism  of  an  unsympathetic 
world.  The  Excursion  was  given  to  the  world,  and  was  received  with 
protest  and  derision,  while  among  the  few  friendly  voices  that  came 
to  encourage  *  the  lonely  Muse,'  Coleridge's  was  not  heard,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  raised  to  express  disappointment.  Wordsworth 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  passed  through  such 
an  ordeal  with  the  buoyancy  of  his  powers  unimpaired.  The  magni- 
ficent sonnet  to  Haydon,  High  is  our  Galling^  Friend^  shows  with 
how  manly  a  spirit  he  bore  his  fate,  but  his  undaunted  faith  in  his 
mission,  and  the  firm  self-assertion  with  which  he  met  the  hostile 
critics  who  refused  him  what  he  felt  to  be  his  due,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  serene  indifiFerence. 

The  result  of  any  study  of  the  history  of  The  Recluse  project 
must  be  to  qualify  considerably  the  conception  of  Wordsworth  as  a 
man  of  clear  inflexible  purpose,  of  steady,  happy,  self-satisfied  in- 
dustry, calmed  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  Nature  to  pursue 
his  aims  with  something  of  the  self-absorption  and  indifference  of 
Nature's  own  procedure.  Persistency  of  purpose  was  undoubtedly 
his  in  an  heroic  degree,  but  to  represent  the  relation  between  his 
conscious  aims  and  his  achievement  as  one  of  perfect  harmony  is  to 
do  violence  to  the  facts.  His  conscious  aims  were  vague  and  per- 
plexed, and  to  a  large  extent  perverse  and  unsuited  to  his  powers. 
Nature  laid  her  hand  on  him  and  guided  him  more  wisely  than  he 
would  have  guided  himself.  His  unconscious  self  was,  under  the  ^ 
guidance  of  Nature  and  circumstance,  a  greater  poet  than  his  con- 
scious self  aimed  at  being.  There  is  no  more  striking  instance  in 
history  of  the  narrowness  of  a  great  man's  vision  in  laying  plans  for 
himself,  or  of  the  familiar  truth  that  his  ends  are  shaped  for  him, 
*  rough-hew  them  how  he  will.' 

WiLLUM  MiNTO. 
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A  FEW  WORDS   TO  FRESH   WORKERS} 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  are  most  of  you,  I  suppose,  students 
of  subjects  not  directly  bearing  on  the  social  problems  of  our  day, 
but  I  am  sure  that  no  group  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  can  be 
uninterested  in  questions  distinctly  affecting  the  life  and  happiness 
of  thousands,  and  the  future  of  England.  Especially  may  one  make 
sure  of  such  interest  just  now ;  for  the  heart  of  England  seems  more 
than  ever  stirred  with  sympathy  and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  many  who  work  hard,  and  who  are  classed  generally  as 
the  poor. 

So  general,  so  ready,  is  this  beautiful  human  sympathy  that  one 
feels  as  if  it  might,  if  we  were  not  careful,  be  a  little  hurried  in  its 
action,  and  not  quite  pause  long  enough  to  call  to  its  aid  all  the  ¥rise 
thought,  all  the  gathered  experience  of  the  past. 

That  we  may  not  lose  any  of  its  longed-for  fruit,  perhaps  we  may 
to-night  take  up,  with  real  interest  to  ourselves,  liot  the  newest 
system  of  reform,  not  the  youngest  institution,  but  some  slight 
survey  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
these  problems  during  the  memory  of  living  workers.  And  while  I 
will  listen  eagerly  to  all  which  the  youngest  of  you  hope,  and  will  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen 
to  what  I  remember. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  stay  a  great  deal  with  my  grand- 
father. Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  who  was  busy  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  early  efforts  for  sanitary  reform.  I  used  to  copy  for  him,  in  a  large, 
round,  child's  hand,  notes  for  parliamentary  and  other  committees, 
giving  descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  perhaps  that  very  day. 
Among  many  others  well  do  I  remember  an  account  of  the  water 
supply  in  St.  Giles's.  At  that  time  there  were  numerous  courts  where 
there  was  no  cistern  or  other  receptacle  for  the  water  when  it  was 
turned  on,  from  which  it  could  be  drawn  off  when  needed.  The 
inhabitants  stood  in  a  long  line,  each  with  his  pitcher  or  can,  try- 
ing to  secure  what  he  could  for  the  day's  consumption.  Sometimes 
those  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  could  not  get  access  to  the  water 
at  all,  as  it  was  turned  off  before  their  turn  came. 

I  remember,  too,  my  grandfather's  great  regret  that  the  powers 

>  Read  at  the  sazniner  meeting  of  University  Extension  students  at   Oxford, 
August  1889. 
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given  to  corporations  to  supply  towns  with  water  were  made  permis* 
sive  only,  not  compulsory. 

Now,  we  are  beginning  to  think  large,  good,  covered  cisterns  not 
ample  or  safe  enough,  and  we  are  drawing  our  water  from  rising  mains. 
And  a  corporation  would  indeed  be  behind  the  age  that  did  not  avail 
itself  of  permissive  power  to  supply  water  to  the  inhabitants. 

Again,  I  remember  as  a  child  going  with  Mary  Howitt  to  a  ragged 
school  in  Bethnal  Green.  Suddenly,  &om  the  crowd  of  pale,  pinched^ 
ragged  little  children,  there  burst  a  song — *  How  happy  the  life  of  a 
bird  must  be.'  The  words  were  her  own,  and  the  song  may  have 
been  sung  partly  out  of  compliment  to  her ;  but,  from  the  spon- 
taneous way  in  which  it  seemed  to  burst  forth,  it  must  have  been  a 
familiar  one.  How  many  a  green  and  airy  open  space  has  since  then 
been  provided  for  such  small  children — where  something  of  a  bird's 
freedom,  something  of  its  joy,  may  be  felt — in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cognition of  a  want  which  in  that  day  was,  I  venture  to  think,  very 
little  realised  by  the  rich  for  the  poor. 

Take  these  two  a^  types  of  the  kind  of  progress  made — the  one 
as  a  type  of  the  sanitary  and  other  material  advance ;  the  other  as 
a  type  of  the  higher  standard  of  joy  and  life  which  we  set  before 
ourselves  for  the  poor.  I  have  watched  much  progress  since  those 
old  days,  and  could  give  many  instances ;  but  they  would  all  group 
themselves  under  these  two  heads.  The  people  are  more  comfort- 
able and  healthier.  They  live  a  more  varied  life  and  one  fuller  of 
pleasures. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  growth  of  human  sympathy  and 
desire  to  serve  the  poor,  which,  as  a  general  feeling,  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  quite  fresh.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  thrown  with 
workers  for  the  poor,  and  heard  of  what  was  done  for  them ;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  on  looking  back,  that  the  labour  was  confined  to  a  few. 
Men  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  instead  of  being,  as  they  would  be  now, 
admired  and  sought  for,  had  to  take  a  lonely  course,  very  much 
out  of  sight,  half  looked  down  upon  as  eccentric.  Still  more  was  this 
true  of  more  obscure  workers ;  no  one  wanted  to  hear  what  they  had 
«een,  what  they  were  hoping.  If  they  had  to  bring  forward  facts,  it 
must  be  done  by  weary  reiteration  to  a  world  uninterested  to  hear, 
unready  to  recognise ;  and  the  men  whom  I  remember  as  a  child  were 
lonely,  solitary  men,  who  would  have  been  despairing,  but  that  they 
were  most  of  them  men  of  strong  faith,  knowing  they  were  working 
with  God  and  for  men,  and  that  they  had  little  to  do  with  results.  How 
this  obscurity  and  unpopularity  tested  them,  how  much  nearer  they 
•came  to  the  poor  from  seeing  them  thus  alone,  and  mainly  in  their 
sorrows,  is  a  point  on  which  I  often  dwell ;  and  I  think  we  shall  find 
it  hard  to  reach  their  giant  stature  without  the  endurance  which 
made  them  what  they  were. 

Sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  rich  has  increased. 
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So  has  also  a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  life,  and  inde* 
pendence  in  devoting  it  to  earnest  work  of  some  kind.  Markedly  is 
this  so  among  women.  Long  ago  hardly  a  woman  I  knew  had  any 
opportunity  of  devoting  time  to  any  grave  or  kindly  work  beyond  her 
own  household  or  small  social  circle.  Now  there  are  thousands  who 
achieve  it,  in  spite  of  interruptions  and  difficulties  in  settling  to  steady 
work ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  parents  who  do  not  recognise 
for  their  daughters  the  duty  of  sympathy  and  of  rendering  such 
service  as  other  claims  permit.  With  the  different  ideal  of  life, 
customs  have  altered  in  a  marked  manner ;  it  used  to  be  difficult  for 
a  girl  to  walk  alone,  and  it  was  considered  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  travel  in  omnibuses  or  third-class  trains.  The  changes  in  custom 
with  regard  to  such  matters  have  opened  out  fresh  possibilities  of 
work. 

The  condition  of  working  people  in  London  has,  since  I  can 
remember,  distinctly  improved  with  regard  to  all  matters  of  comfort. 
The  standard  of  living  as  to  both  food  and  clothing  is  much  higher. 
The  poor  have  more  meat,  more  fruit,  better  tea;  much  better  clothes. 
Everything  is  cheaper,  except  rent  and  meat,  and  even  rent  is  gra- 
dually falUng.  Yet  wages  have  certainly  risen.  The  wages  of  an 
unskilled  labourer  used  to  be  from  18«.  to  2l8. ;  now  they  range 
from  2 Is.  to  258.  The  charwoman  used  to  get  1«.  6d.  or  28.  a  day ; 
now  she  gets  2«.  or  2fi.  6d.  When  I  began  work  in  London  I  hardly 
knew  a  poor  family  who  occupied  more  than  one  room  in  parishes  where 
now  two  rooms  are  very  frequently  rented.  *  Bad  enough,'  you  will  say, 
and  you  know  I  heartily  agree.  I  am  only  telling  you  yery  definite 
facts.  Again,  schools  are  better,  cheaper,  nearer  the  children's  homes, 
and  the  importance  of  education  is  much  more  generally  recognised 
by  parents  and  by  the  public.  As  to  sanitary  matters,  the  growth 
has  been  marked.  I  can  remember  when  rotten  old  water-butts 
were  frequent  as  receptacles  for  drinking-water;  and  I  have  seen 
them  five  years  ago  in  South  London ;  but  they  have  been  gone 
twenty  years  from  Marylebone,  where  there  used  to  be  many.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  more  general ;  there  are  better  and  cheaper 
amusements.  As  to  drunkenness,  bad  as  it  is,  it  was  far  worse.  I 
can  remember  when  to  be  a  teetotaller  was  thought  almost  a  dis- 
grace, and  when  one  would  go  from  court  to  court  for  months  to- 
gether and  never  hear  of  one.  Cheap  trains  and  trams  save  the 
strength  of  the  poor  far  more  than  of  old.  All  the  workmen's  and 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  new,  so  are  the  home  arts  and  the  recrea- 
tive classes.  I  do  not  mention  the  open  spaces  or.  the  gymnasia, 
because  they  perhaps  do  not  replace  the  advantage  of  being,  as 
our  Londoners  then  were,  within  walking  distance  of  the  countiy. 
Our  own  ideas  of  what  the  poor  need  have  enlarged;  we  expect 
them  to  want  more  education,  rest,  amusement,  and  change,  and 
altogether  to  lead  a  larger  and  happier  life  than  of  old. 
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Now,  I  do  not  tell  yoa  all  this  that  we  may  sit  down  and  rest  con- 
tented with  it,  nor  lazily  think  things  will  right  themselves  with 
time.  I  tell  it  becanse  it  is  at  once  true  and  joyfol ;  and  I  would 
have  those  sensitive  spirits,  who  sometimes  suffer  much  with  the 
thought  of  evil  which  they  cannot  cure,  dwell  on  the  progress  with 
thankfulness.  But  I  think  we  must  remind  ourselves  first,  that  the 
progress  made  has  been  wrestled  for,  and  suffered  for,  and  waited  for, 
by  those  whom  we  must  try  to  follow,  however  humbly.  And  secondly, 
that  what  little  they  have  gained  is  to  be  our  starting-point,  and  that 
we  must  compare  what  we  have  gained  with  the  far  higher  standard 
that  befits  our  later  day. 

Only,  my  friends,  let  us  be  careful  that,  while  we  put  our  mate- 
rial standard  as  high  as  we  can,  and  try  to  crush  out  all  remediable  evil 
.  we  can,  and  to  share  all  possible  good  we  can  with  those  who  have 
less  of  this  world's  goods,  we  do  not  lose  for  them,  and  for  ourselves, 
some  of  the  better  eternal  possessions  which  nothing  can  replace. 

Let  us  avoid  the  dole  system.  We  have  seen  it,  some  of  us,  at 
work  among  our  people  in  its  old-fashioned  form,  eating  out  the 
heart  of  our  men  and  women,  corrupting,  degrading,  and  impoverish- 
ing the  homes  of  hundreds,  destroying  the  family  life  which  should 
be  the  joy  of  England,  and  the  thrift  that  might  be  its  strength. 
We  have  almost  lost  faith  in  it,  in  its  old  forms.  The  coal  ticket, 
bread  ticket,  blanket  charity,  seem  to  have  lost  their  great  attractions 
for  our  younger  philanthropists.  But  do  you  think  the  old  dole 
demen  is  dead  ?  Not  so ;  he  has  sprung  up  in  a  grand,  new  form, 
quite  magnificent  this  time.  He  comes  to  us  now  in  the  shape  of 
free  dinners  by  the  thousand,  telling  specious  things  about  what  food 
will  do  to  build  up  little  bodies.  H3rpocrite !  he  hasn't  the  smallest 
intention  of  really  building  up  those  little  bodies  after  all.  Not  a 
bit  of  it ;  he  will  give  them  a  meal  apiece,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  or 
when  he  is  sentimental  or  frightened ;  he  will  weaken  the  parents' 
sense  of  responsibility  so  that  they  never  know  whether,  or  when 
they,  or  the  benevolent  public,  are  to  provide  the  food  ;  he  will  teach 
the  father  to  spend  in  drink  the  money  which  he  would  have  ex- 
pended on  the  children's  dinners,  the  mother  to  pass  the  time  in  which 
she  might  have  cooked  the  dinners  in  gossip ;  and  then  he  will  leave 
the  children  hungry,  suddenly  or  gradually.  He  has  taken  no  real 
responsibility;  could  take  none,  he  is  a  phantom,  a  will-of-the-wisp — 
nay,  a  ghoul,  sucking  the  blood  from  family  life  and  sense  of  duty. 

.  He  is  even  taking  a  grander  form  still  now ;  he  is  trying  to  apply 
the  dole  system  to  the  supply  of  so  costly  a  necessary  as  houses  for 
the  poor.  What  else  can  you  call  the  sort  of  vague,  delusive  talk 
about  the  County  Councils  building  for  the  poor  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Are  public  bodies  so  economical,  so  uncorrupt,  that  they,  of 
all  people,  are  to  be  trusted  to  build  cheaply  and  well  ?  and  are  they 
so  near  the  people  as  to  meet  their  various  wants  with  quick  percep- 
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tions  of  them  and  of  the  changes  in  them  ?  If  the  houses  are  to  pay, 
can  public  bodies  best  make  them  pay  ?  Certainly  not.  The  idea  is 
hazily  hanging  about  (in  that  most  dangerous,  delusive  form  that  will 
not  venture  to  put  itself  into  words,  and  deceives  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  and  with  too  sure  cruelty  the  poor  also),  that  the  houses  are 
to  be  in  some  way  cheaper  by  being  backed  up  by  state,  or  rate,  or 
charity,  not  state,  or  rate,  or  charity  defined  or  expressed,  only 
vaguely  hoped  for.  What!  I  say;  in  London,  where  wages  are 
higher  than  anywhere,  where  hundreds  of  foreigners  and  countrj- 
people  come,  all  too  sadly  for  themselves  and  it,  trooping  up,  in  hopes 
that  something  will  turn  up,  are  you  going  to  put  your  houses  on  a 
footing  that  is  not  remunerative,  and  therefore  not  to  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  ?  And  into  whose  pockets  is  the  bounty,  or  rate  in  aid, 
to  go  ?  Are  you  sure  it  will  not  be  the  employer's  after  all  ?  Is 
j>ayment  by  taxes  for  a  necessary  of  life  better  than  payment  by 
wages?  Which  will  make  the  best  men,  the  best  homes?  Can 
your  rates  and  public  bodies  supply  houses  for  London  workers  ? 
If  not,  say  so  distinctly.  For  if  you  do  not  give  your  fellow-citizens 
truth,  whatever  else  you  give  them  is  of  little  avail.  For  Truth  is 
G-od's,  and  she  will  arise  and  be  too  strong  for  you.  If  you  accept 
her  willingly,  bravely,  she  comes  always  with  blessing ;  but  if  you 
slight  her,  then  she  comes  as  an  avenging  angel,  and  has  to  bring 
you  back  to  her  through  much  suffering. 

Face,  in  the  name  of  pity,  this  which  you  are  dangling  before  the 
people,  and  ask  yourselves  what  you  mean.  Are  you  going  to  attempt 
to  house  London  workers  on  a  non-remunerative  footing  ?  If  not, 
don't  let  them  hope  you  are.  Don't  play  at  doing  it.  Look  facts  in 
the  face.  It  is  a  strange  time,  too,  for  this  modem  dole  system  to 
take  life  with  regard  to  houses.  In  old  days  the  ^  Model  Buildings ' 
were  models,  and  there  was  reason  for  us  to  give  money  to  experi- 
ments and  example;  but  now,  when  many  a  good  company,  and 
numerous  builders,  have  proved  that  houses  will  pay,  and  have 
learnt  to  meet  the  many  various  needs  of  the  different  classes  of 
workmen — now,  when  rents  are  falling  and  many  tenements  are 
empty,  that  this  scheme  should  arise  is  to  me  very  curious. 

The  family  life  is  older  than  County  Councils,  and  will  survive 
them ;  it  is  more  valuable  to  human  beings  than  art  exhibitions  or 
easy  chairs.  The  sense  of  this  leads  men  to  seek  for  the  little  home 
rather  than  any  outside  comforts.  The  duty  of  providing  for  the  little 
mouths  is  the  discipline  and  the  joy  of  father  and  mother.  That 
which  the  state  or  community  alone  can  give,  that  which  it  can 
imdertake  to  provide  for  all,  and  in  perpetuity  (like  the  open  space), 
let  it  provide,  and  let  men  of  all  classes  be  proud  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost ;  but  let  it  beware  lest  it  step  in  where  it  cannot  undertake 
fully  to  provide,  or  where  the  individual  duty  is  clear.  You  often 
hear  described  the  ghastly  room  with  rags  and  dirt  and  starvation ; 
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too  often,  if  the  narrator  did  but  know  it,  the  result  of  drink  which  his 
dole  increases ;  but  how  few  come  to  tell  you  of  the  pretty  little  home, 
small,  but  so  happy,  where  the  cradle  stands  by  the  fire,  and  where 
the  wife  sits  working  till  father  comes  home,  where  every  shilling  of 
raised  wages  means  fresh  little  comforts,  worked  for  and  valued. 
Take  care  how,  whether  by  huge  schemes  which  dwarf  the  human 
e£Fort,  or  small  ones  that  cause  a  gambling  uncertainty,  you  step 
between  the  parents'  responsibility  and  the  little  human  beings  that 
depend  on  it  for  help  which  you  cannot  give. 

So  at  least  it  occurs  to  me,  not  irom  theorising,  but  from  watching 
with  the  eyes  of  real  affection  the  actual  homes,  and  seeing  the 
effect  of  stimulating,  encouraging,  recognising  as  natural,  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  families  (from  which  a  sort  of  blessing  and  distinct 
growth  of  power  and  happiness  seems  to  result),  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  of  putting  our  gifts  instead  of  the  natural  result  of  labour  and 
effort,  which  always  seem  to  produce  confusion,  discontent,  poverty, 
and  misery. 

You  who  are  coming  on  into  work  cannot,  I  know,  accept  state- 
ments like  this  on  trust :  too  much  is  at  stake ;  you  will  feel — and 
should  feel — that  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  Do  so — look  and 
love,  and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong,  and  will  have  grace  to  see  what 
new  light  may  be  meant  to  break  on  the  younger  generation  which 
always  has  to  learn  fresh  truths ;  but  take  along  with  you  the  words 
of  one  who  has  watched  and  has  loved,  and  they  may  help  you,  at 
less  cost  of  mistake,  to  see  the  truth ;  and  I  implore  you,  if  you  are 
not  near  enough  to  see  and  to  know,  do  not  try  to  help  from  a  dis- 
tance, except  on  the  experience  of  those  who  have  thought  and  seen 
much,  and  who  know  how  critical  is  the  state  of  vague  large  hope, 
which  is  being,  I  sometimes  think,  played  with  by  politicians  in  a 
way  that  may  be  most  cruel. 

I  know  that  some  of  this  desire  for  public  bodies  to  build  comes 
neither  from  desire  to  do  a  popular  thing,  nor  from  bad  political 
economy,  but  from  genuine  pity  for  the  people  living  in  some  of  the 
dreadful  courts  which  still  exist.  But  I  would  urge  upon  those  who 
feel  this  pity  not  to  be  unduly  hasty,  but  to  pause  and  consider  the 
meaning  of  several  unmistakable  facts.  They  will,  if  they  inquire, 
often  find  such  courts  crowded  in  close  proximity  to  healthy  blocks 
of  dwellings  where  there  are  numerous  vacant  tenements.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  sympathetic  visitor  is  too  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reason  is  that  in  the  healthy  blocks  the  rents  are  too  high 
for  the  tenants  in  the  court.  Will  he  inquire  what  the  rents  are  in 
each  ?  If  he  does,  ten  to  one  he  will  find  the  rent,  room  by  room, 
tax  cheaper  in  the  healthy  rooms  than  in  the  court.  He  will  find 
that  in  many,  I  had  nearly  said  most,  instances,  the  reasons  why  the 
good  rooms  stand  empty  and  the  bad  ones  are  frill  are  these : — 

1.  In  the  courts  overcrowding  and  subletting  are  tolerated. 
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1.  T^  rent,  nominally  high,  is  either  only  half  paid,  or  is  reduced 
^  <  $;2.K^ting  and  overcrowding. 

S^  The  dronkenness  and  profane  language,  violence  and  destruc- 
tireness,  tolerated  in  these  courts  would  not  be  allowed  by  any  respect- 
able landlord  or  neighbours* 

4.  Bad  characters  are  allowed  to  frequent  the  courts. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-built  block  is  not  managed  by 
those  who  are  near  enough  to  the  people  to  know  their  wants.  Or 
the  tenants  in  the  courts,  if  decent,  are  preferring  cottage  life  to  life 
in  blocks. 

Now  which  of  these  difficulties  would  be  met  by  fresh  building  by 
County  Council,  or  indeed  by  any  one  else  ?  The  buildings,  I  think 
you  will  find,  either  are  abeady  there,  partly  empty,  or  there  are 
plenty  of  good  companies,  or  good  builders,  who  would  willingly  build 
them  if  there  is  a  demand.  The  days  are  gone  by  long  ago  when 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  sites,  or  any  doubt  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  that  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor  will  pay.  Take  care 
lest  you  UTido  that  distinct  gain.  I  repeat,  which  of  the  evils  I  have 
named  will  building  remedy  ?  If  you  have  honest  enforcement  of 
existing  law,  well  supported  on  vestry,  well  informed  by  volunteer 
visitors,  you  may  at  once  check  the  over-crowding.  By  it,  too,  you 
can  bring  such  pressure  to  bear,  that  the  courts  themselves  shall  be 
either  improved  by  the  owners  or  swept  away. 

Again,  you  may,  perhaps,  by  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  matter,  help  to  get  the  London  police 
force  increased,  and  so  do  much  to  purify  the  worst  streets  and 
courts,  and  to  protect  the  tidy  and  quiet  poor.  The  number  of 
police  has  not  been  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion 
as  the  population,  or  the  tniles  of  streets  they  have  to  traverse ;  I 
believe  it  fiills  short  by  some  8,000  men.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  numerous  enough  to  attempt  keeping 
the  same  standard  of  order  in  small  thoroughfiELres,  to  the  great 
misery  of  the  quiet  poor.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see,  especially  on 
Sundays,  the  groups  of  hulking  lads  gambling,  using  foul  language, 
pelting  respectable  people  as  they  pass,  in  a  way  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  momeiit  in  the  larger  streets,  and  to  see  the  tenor 
of  the  respectable  people  of  their  rudeness.  Many  remain  indoors 
rather  than  meet  the  annoyance  and  roughness  of  tiiese  groups,  who 
occupy  the  pavement  for  hours,  and  often  do  not  even  live  in  the 
courts  they  frequent,  but  are  driven  by  the  police  out  of  larger 
streets  and  take  themselves  off  to  the  small  ones.  I  have  known  a 
poor  widow  sit  day  after  day  with  the  shutters  of  her  little  shop  up, 
burning  a  lamp  she  could  ill  afford,  because,  ^  being  a  lone  woman, 
they  always  broke  her  windows.'  Many  a  family  have  I  known  who 
would  thankfully  have  remained  in  the  smaller  thoroughfare — •  the 
rooms  were  very  nice  and  the  rents  so  much  lower ;  but  really  they 
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could  not  stir  out  without  the  roughs  annoying  them ;  they  pelted 
the  man  if  he  went  out  clean  and  neat  to  his  work ;  they  would  not 
let  the  boys  pass  in  and  out  quietly,  and  their  language  wasn't  fit 
for  children  to  hear.'  Once,  when  a  friend  wrote  to  the  authorities 
for  me  to  ask  for  better  police  supervision  for  a  street,  I  went  to  one 
woman,  she  not  knowing  at  all  that  we  had  written  (nor  did  I  even 
know  that  the  letter  had  gone),  and  I  said,  ^  Well,  how  were  you  on 
Sunday  ?  Was  it  very  rough  ? '  *  Oh,'  she  answered,  *  it  was  like 
Heaven — such  a  lot  of  police  about.'  That  is  the  usual  result  of 
an  application,  but  the  authorities  have  not  men  enough  to  patrol  such 
streets  regularly,  and  keep  the  same  order  as  in  the  wider  streets. 
Join  the  vestries,  increase  the  police  force,  learn  and  enforce  the 
sanitary  laws,  and  you  make  your  mark  on  these  courts.  By  such 
means  as  these  the  standard  will  be  compulsorily  raised. 

If  you  have  reformatory  power,  you  may  reform  the  drunkard  and 
rescue  the  sinner.  Devote  yourself  to  such  work,  and  you  purify 
the  courts  in  the  deepest,  most  spiritual  way. 

If  you  have  time  and  power  for  such  work  as  ours,  unite  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  friend  to  the  control  of  the  landlord,  and, 
whether  by  gradual  improvement  of  court,  or  wise  management  of 
block,  you  will  rule  a  little  kingdom  in  righteousness,  and  help  to 
eradicate  evil  by  slow  but  thorough  wayp,  besides  linking  yourself 
to  a  group  of  friends  among  the  people  from  whom  you  will  learn 
much.  But  you  will  not  touch  the  present  evil,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
by  building — ^you  will  do  harm  if  the  building  is  not  remunerative. 

Nor  is  the  management  of  houses,  which  requires  special  gifts 
and  long  training,  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  render  us  help, 
if  you  are  resident  in  London.  There  is  a  place  in  South  London 
where  we  have  secured  a  hall,  a  garden,  a  men's  club,  a  boys'  club, 
a  girls'  club,  a  cadet  corps,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  small  library ;  and  all 
these  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  houses  that  we  manage ; 
so  that  we  gather  in  to  the  recreation  those  to  whom  we  are  bound 
in  other  relations — to  whom  we  have  duties  and  who  have  duties  to 
us.  This  I  consider  a  particularly  healthy  condition  of  things. 
More  and  more  I  see  the  truth  of  what  Professor  Maurice  pointed 
out  to  me  years  ago,  that  it  is  well  when  those  who  meet  for  amuse- 
ments are  those  who  are  already  bound  together  in  study  or  in 
work. 

For  the  management  of  the  above  undertakings  I  sorely  need 
more  workers.  Specially  I  want  men.  Naturally,  I  have  always  had 
more  ladies  working  with  me ;  and  lately,  since  I  have  joined  the 
committee  of  the  Women's  University  settlement,  I  hope  for  good 
co-operation  from  a  fresh  body  of  ladies.  But  I  am  really  anxious-— 
if,  after  all  the  wonderful  help  that  has  come  to  me  in  a  long  life,  I 
dare  be  anxious  —about  securing  the  help  of  more  gentlemen.  We 
have  one  who  is  living  right  among  the  people,  and  who  has  initiated 
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*^^^  MiMHig  the  men  and  boys.  His  experience  and  leadership 
«vtt a1  be  valuable  tx>  fresh  workers ;  but  he  has  so  few  to  help  him 
tiut  I  sometimes  think  he  cannot  go  on,  and  that  what  he  has  begnn 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  unless  he  is  quickly  reinforced.  The  men's 
dub,  the  boys'  club,  the  cadet  corps,  the  gymnasium — ^all  require 
men's  help.  Our  garden  is  like  a  large  open-air  sitting-room ;  and, 
when  we  have  a  band  there  and  all  the  neighbourhood  comes  in,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  find  oneself  with  no  one  but  the  caretaker  to  help 
to  keep  order.  We  open  the  hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the 
winter  as  a  sort  of  drawing-room  for  the  residents  near ;  and  we  want 
not  only  singers  and  those  who  will  show  microscopes,  etc.,  but 
those  who  will  help  among  the  young  lads  who  crowd  in.  We  have 
a  small  committee  for  managing  the  hall  and  garden,  composed 
partly  of  working  men,  some  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  want  gentlemen  who  will  form  a  link  between  us  and 
the  bodies  of  working  men  who  may  make  use  of  the  hall,  and  who 
will  assist  in  organising  classes,  entertainments,  musical  drill,  etc. 

Most  of  all,  I  want  some  one  who  would  gradually  learn  to  know 
the  boys  and  who  would  help  by  taking  them  to  cricket  or  swimming 
bath,  and  who  would  in  time  be  able  to  be  responsible  for  the  club  on 
an  occasional  Sunday  or  weekday  evening. 

None  of  this  sounds  very  important ;  but  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  work  which  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  lives  of  many, 
depends  on  our  securing  some  such  help,  and  that  quickly. 

And  I  sometimes  think  that  the  old  loneliness  and  unpopularity 
of  the  work  in  years  that  are  past,  which  was  such  a  purifying  power 
in  the  souls  of  the  old  workers,  has  to  be  replaced  now  by  some 
other  test,  which  shall  eliminate  those  who  are  not  worthy  to  enter 
the  sacred  ranks  of  those  who  serve ;  and  that  the  test  is  that  of 
patience  and  humility.  Not  hurriedly  will  result  come ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  act  which  is  immediately  beneficial.  If  we  were 
giving  a  coal  ticket,  the  fire  might  be  lighted  in  five  minu^s ;  but 
if  we  have  to  be  such  a  friend  to  a  man  that  we  help  him  to  know 
what  is  worth  striving  for,  and  how  to  resist  temptation,  then  it  is 
not  on  the  first  afternoon  we  meet  him  that  we  see  any  result.  If  our 
best  offering  to  working  people  is  precisely  that  human  sympathy 
and  help  which  is  valuable  in  our  own  homes  and  among  our  richer 
friends,  then  all  of  it  is  slow  to  begin  to  bear  fruit ;  much  of  it  is 
quite  unconscious ;  and  we  must  be  content  just  to  come,  just  to 
know,  just  to  be  our  best  good-tempered  selves.  And  I  can  promise 
that  the  day  will  come — must  come,  when  the  virtues  which  to  us 
have  become  habitual,  will,  in  the  presence  of  temptation  such  as 
rarely  comes  to  ourselves,  gain  a  wonderful  new  grace.  Truth,  purity, 
gentleness,  seem  quite  surpassingly  precious  as  we  try  to  share  them 
with  others  in  the.  time  of  trial,  while  from  their  silent,  patient, 
often  heroic  lives,  we  ourselves  shall  learn  lessons  which  we  shall 
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remember  all  our  lives.  It  will  be,  as  Huskin  says,  *  the  brother- 
hood, not  of  equality,  nor  of  likeness,  but  of  giving  and  receiving ; 
the  souls  that  are  unlike,  and  the  nations  that  are  unlike,  and  the 
natures  that  are  unlike,  each  receiving  something  from,  and  of,  the 
other's  gifts  and  the  other's  glory/ 

Unlike — yes,  unlike,  but  meant  to  learn  from  the  first,  and  still 
more  as  years  go  on,  how  thin  the  veil  of  unlikeness  is,  and  how  at 
heart  the  likeness  is  complete,  all  human  capacity  for  nobleness 
being  so  entirely  the  same  that  the  differences  of  class  or  of  poverty 
seem  to  be  mere  small  superficial  distinctions,  and  all  our  thoughts 
gather  round  our  friends,  poor  or  rich,  as  men  and  women,  as  human 
children  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  set  on  one  earth  to  learn  to  be  better, 
and  to  come  at  last  home  to  Him. 

OcTAViA  Hill. 
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WHAT  NEXT  IN  EGYPT? 


The  time  has  come  to  take  stock  of  our  position  in  Egypt.  We  ha^e 
had  to  fight  once  more  to  protect  Egypt  from  invasion.     Our  victory 
has  been  signal ;  and,  as  far  as  our  troops  are  concerned,  wellnigh 
bloodless.    But  having  won  our  victory,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
^th  it  ?  This  is  the  question  which  is  being  asked  to-day  in  Egypt, 
which  is  being  asked  throughout  Europe,  and  which  is  also  being 
asked — and  in  the  end  has  got  to  be  answered — ^by  the   British 
public.     Up  to  the  present  no  definite  answer  on  this  point  seems 
to  be  forthcoming  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  fortunes 
of  the  British  Empire  are  entrusted.     The  public  remain  mute,  if 
not  indifferent ;  and  the  policy  which  appears  to  find  favour  with  our 
Gk)vemment  is  one  of  inaction,  whether  masterly  or  otherwise.     If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly  as  to  the  now  unhappily  somewhat 
remote  era  when  as  a  boy  I  attended  an  academy  for  dancing,  in 
certain  figures  of  the  Lancers  the  directions  shouted  out  by  our 
teacher  were,  *  advance,'  *  poussette,'  *  retire,'  and  then  *  as  you  were.' 
These  directions  seem  to  me  to  express  correctly  enough  our  attitude 
in  Egypt.    From  time  to  time  we  advance,  poussette,  retire,  and 
then  return  to  our  places.    The  dervishes  come  on,  we  advance  to  re- 
pulse them,  we  drive  them  back ;  then  we  retire  and  take  up  our  places 
as  we  were.     It  was  so  after  Tamanai ;  it  was  so  after  Suakin ;  it 
will  be  80  to  all  seeming  after  Toski.    Now  it  is  possible  this  ^  back 
to  your  places '  policy  may  be  the  only  one  available,  may  even  be 
the  one  best  fitted  to  promote  our  interests.     But  it  is  a  policy 
which,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  adopted  with  due  understanding 
of  its  character.     It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  point  out  what  are 
the  lines  of  action  open  to  us  in  regard  to  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
and  what  are  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages.     There 
are,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  three  such  courses.     It  lies  within 
our  power  to  advance  on  the  Soudan,  with  Khartoum  as  our  objective 
point,  or  to  evacuate  Egypt  at  once,  or  to  remain,  as  we  are,  occupy- 
ing Egypt  proper,  and  defending  it  whenever  necessary  against 
attack. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  three 
policies  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  position  which  Egypt  and 
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the  Sondan  occupy  in  relation  to  each  other.  There  is  no  natural 
frontier,  no^  clear  line  of  demarcation,  geographical  or  ethnical, 
between  the  two  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where  Egypt 
ends  or  the  Soudan  begins.  All  the  various  dynasties  which  have 
held  rule  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  have  practically  exercised  dominion 
from  the  Mediterranean  up  to  the  point  where  the  Nile  proper  may 
be  said  to  commence  with  the  junction  of  its  waters  between  the 
White  and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  extent  and  area  of  this  authority 
has  varied  of  course,  according  as  the  Government  which  ruled  over 
the  Delta  was  strong  or  weak.  Under  the  former  tribute  was 
exacted,  taxes  were  levied,  and,  to  use  an  English  phrase,  the  king's 
writ  ran  up  to  Khartoum  or  far  beyond  it ;  under  the  latter  the 
tribes  along  the  Upper  Nile  paid  no  tribute  and  made  war  upon  each 
other.  But  till  the  rising  of  the  Mahdi  there  has  never,  in  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  anything  approximating  to  an  independent 
Soudan  State.  For  this,  as  for  all  permanent  orders  of  things,  there 
must  be  a  reason.  That  reason  is  not  far  bo  seek.  The  Soudan  and 
Egypt,  for  good  or  bad,  are  inseparably  connected  by  causes  in- 
dependent of  dynasties  or  governments.  The  Delta  owes  its  wealth 
and  even  its  existence  to  the  action  of  the  Nile  stream.  The  power 
which  holds  Khartoum  commands  the  Nile,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  Egypt  that  Khartoum  and  Cairo  should 
be  subject  to  one  common  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nile 
is  the  one  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Soudan  and  of  the 
vast  regions  stretching  into  Central  Africa,  of  which  Khartoum  is  the 
commercial  centre.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Soudan  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  use  can  only  be 
assured  if  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  form  virtually  one  country.  British 
Ministers  are  all-powerful  and  British  Parliaments  are  omnipotent ; 
but  there  are  certain  things  no  Ministerial  despatch  and  no  Parb'a- 
mentary  vote  can  effect,  and  amidst  these  things  is  the  separation 
of  two  countries  joined  together  by  natural  causes  and  permanent 
interests. 

The  Soudan  difficulty,  as  we  at  present  know  it,  dates — ^in 
common  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  Egypt — from  the  reign  of 
Ismail  Pasha.  His  predecessors  had  been  content  to  administer  the 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  by  quasi-independent  governors — for  the 
most  part  local  sheiks  and  slave-dealers  of  the  Zebehr  Pasha  type. 
These  governors  ruled  or  misruled — mostly  the  latter — their  pro- 
vinces after  their  own  fashion,  and  were  but  little  interfered  with  so 
long  as  they  remitted  the  amount  of  tribute  demanded  by  the 
Court  of  Cairo.  Ismail  was  not  content  with  this  state  of  things. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  bring  the  Soudan  directly  under  his  own 
authority ;  to  connect  it  with  the  Delta  by  railways ;  to  develop  its 
immense  natural  resources,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  for  the  conquest 
of  Central  Africa  down  to  the  great  Lakes.     This  ambition  was  very 
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nearly  being  crowned  with  success ;  and  if  his  financial  achievements 
had  not  precluded  the  completion  of  the  Soudan  railway — the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice  he  was  endeavouring  to  erect — the 
Soudan  would  probably  ere  this^have  become  as  completely  part  and 
parcel  of  Egypt  as  the  Fayoum  itself. 

But,  as  was  the  normal  Me  of  all  Ismail*s  grand  conceptions, 
the  scheme  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Soudan  within  the  area 
directly  administered  from  Cairo  was  never  carried  to  completion. 
The  Egyptian  officials,  who  were  appointed  to  posts  in  the  Soudan 
hitherto  held  by  Arab  chiefs  and  sheiks,  proved  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient, as  Egyptian  officials  always  have  proved  to  be,  and  always 
will  prove  to  be,  unless  they  are  controlled  by  some  domiilant 
foreign  power.  The  financial  difficulties  in  which  Ismail  became 
involved  caused  him  to  extort  money  wherever  he  could ;  and  under 
its  Egyptianised  administration  the  population  of  the  Soudan  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its  forbearance,  and  taxed,  too,  by 
officials  who  had  not  only  to  enrich  themselves  as  well  as  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  Cairene  Government,  but  who,  having  no  per- 
manent connection  with  the  country,  took  no  interest  in  its  welfare. 
StiU,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Egyptian  administration  of  the 
Soudan  represented  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  its  pre- 
decessors. For  the  first  time  almost  in  the  history  of  that  remote 
province  the  feuds  between  the  tribes  were  put  a  stop  to,  and  some- 
thing like  law  and  order  was  established  throughout  the  districts. 
I  have  great  doubts  myself  whether  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Soudan 
was  as  generally  detested  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed.  Bad  as  the  Egyptian  administration  may 
have  been,  it  was  less  barbaroas  and  less  tyrannical  than  the  one  it 
depossessed,  and  under  it  the  population  of  the  Soudan  were  better 
off  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  opponents  of  Egyptian 
dominion  were  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  be  found  amidst  the  sheiks 
and  chiefs  who  up  to  that  date  had  formed  the  governing  class. 
They  detested  the  new  order  of  things,  partly  because  it  diminished 
their  own  personal  importance,  still  more  because  it  interfered  with 
their  material  interests.  The  whole  industrial  organisation  of  the 
Soudan,  as  it  existed  when  Ismail  Pasha  undertook  to  substitute 
direct  Egyptian  for  indirect  native  administration,  depended  on  the 
slave  trade.  The  two  products  which  the  Soudan  had  to  sell  were 
slaves  and  ivory.  These  two  branches  of  commerce  were  directly 
cc*nnected  with  one  another.  The  Soudan,  with  decent  government, 
proper  cultivation,  and  a  settled  population,  might,  from  the  rich- 
Titsa  of  its  soil,  and  the  steady  supply  of  rain  it  enjoys,  rival  the 
Delta  in  the  wealth  of  its  agricultural  produce.  But  under  present 
conditions  it  barely  produces  what  is  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  scanty  nomad  population.  Its  sole  mercantile  wealth,  at 
present,  is  due  to  its  being  the  depot,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ivory 
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trade.     In  order  to  bring  the  ivory  from  CeDtral  Africa  to  the  Nile, 
the  cheapest,  if  not  the  only,  method  of  transport  is  to  employ 
human  beings  as  beasts  of  burden.    The  Arab  traders  were,  and  are, 
hunters  as  well  as  kidnappers.     When  they  had  collected  a  sufficient 
store  of  ivory,  by  the  chase  or  by  barter,  or  more  often  by  plunder, 
they  made  a  raid  on  the  semi-savage  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and 
employed  the  captives  they  took  to  carry  down  the  ivory.     A  certain 
small  proportion  of  the  slaves  thus  captured  were  sent  to  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Turkey,  for  sale  as  domestic  servants.     But  the  great 
majority   were   used  simply  and   solely  as  carriers  of  ivory.    The 
trade    was  governed,  as  all  trades  are,   by  the  laws  of   supply 
and  demand.     When  ivory  was  plentiful  and  the  hauls  of  captors 
were   small,   the   slave  gangs   were   comparatively    well    treated, 
and  were   kept    alive   with  a  view    to  making  use    of  them   on 
the  return  journey.     When  slaves  were  abundant  and  ivory  scarce, 
the  gangs,   when   they  had   brought    their    loads    down    to    the 
river  side,  were  let  go  and  left  to  starve.     Now  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Ismail  Pasha,  or  for  that  matter  any  Oriental  ruler, 
had   any  humanitarian   objection   to  the   slave   trade.     Slavery  in 
one  form  or  another  is  a  fundamental  element  of  Mahometan  in- 
stitutions, and  the  slave  trade  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  slavery. 
But  Ismail — who  with    all  his    faults  was   a   man    of   far   higher 
intelligence  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Oriental  despots — had  the 
shrewdness  to  understand  that  the  slave  trade,  as  it  was  carried  on  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Soudan,  was  fatal  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  of  the  country,  which  he  hoped  to  convert  into  a  new 
and  a  richer  Egypt.     He  possessed,  too,  the  ruling  instinct  which 
taught  him  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  direct 
authority  over  the  Soudan  lay  in  the  ascendency  of  the  local  chiefs, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  undermine  this  ascendency  was  to  suppress 
the  trade  to  which  they  owed  their  wealth  and  importance.     Last, 
but  not  least,  Ismail  attached  immense  importance  to  the  good  will 
of  England,  and  he  considered,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
best  way  to   win  this  good  will  for  his   Soudan  enterprise  was  to 
employ  Englishmen   as  his  administrators  in  the  Soudan,  and  to 
support  them  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade.     Under  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  the  experiment  was  attended  with  very  considerable  success. 
The  prestige  of  Ismail  was  then  at  its  height :  the  Soudan  railway 
was  being  pushed  on  with  energy,  and  the  English  governor  had  the 
good  sense  to  recognise  the  truth,  that  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  if  it  was  to  prove  effective,  must  be  carried  out  gradually  so  as 
to  avoid  entering  on  a  conflict  a  outrance  with  the  slave  traders, 
that  is,  with  the  whole  of  the  dominant  and  wealthy  classes  in  the 
Soudan.    It  was  when  Ismail's  prestige  was  on  the  wane  that  Sir 
Samuel  was  succeeded  by  General  Gordon.    It  is  no  reproach  to  the 
hero  of  Khartoum  to  say  that  he,  more  than  any  other  single  man. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  151.  1 1 
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is  responsible  for  the  insurrection  which  still  endangers  the  safety  of 
Egypt.  His  creed  is  not  my  creed :  his  theory  of  life  is  not  mine. 
But,  I  trust,  I  can  do  justice  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
regarded  all  mundane  affairs.  To  him  the  slave  trade  was  the 
accursed  thing  to  be  smote  hip  and  thigh,  as  the  children  of  Israel 
were  bidden  to  smite  the  worshipper  of  graven  images.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  he  acted  up  to  his  belief.  He  measured  his 
strength  against  the  slave  trader's  interest,  and  conquered  it — ^for  the 
time.  Under  Gordon's  iron  rule  the  Arab  slave  traders  were  shot 
down,  hanged,  bastinadoed,  imprisoned,  and  ruined  for  carrying  on 
what  they  regarded  as  a  legal,  a  time-honoured,  and  even  a 
respectable  calling.  In  the  later  years  of  Gordon's  governorship  the 
slave  trade  with  Central  Africa  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  But 
the  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  Ismail  fell,  Gordon  left,  and  the 
edifice  they  had  erected  fell  at  once  to  pieces. 

But — and  this  is  the  point  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of — 
the  rising  against  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Soudan  was  in  its  origin,  and 
is  to  the  present  day,  a  crusade  of  the  Soudan  slave  dealers  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  Arab  chiefs  in  the  Soudan  are  possessed  of  more  than  the 
average  proportion  of  original  sin.  They  have  many  fine  qualities  of 
their  own  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  trade  such  as  Jtheirs — 
in  which  the  traders  carry  their  lives  in  their  own  hand,  in  which 
they,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  fight  their  way  in  remote  wildernesses 
against  overwhelming  numbers  by  sheer  force  of  superior  courage, 
intelligence,  and  oiganisation — does  undoubtedly  develop  some  of 
the  higher  attributes  of  man  as  a  fighting  and  a  ruling  creature. 
But  it  still  remains  the  fact  that  if  Egyptian  rule  had  not  been 
identified  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  there  would  never 
have  been  a  Soudan  insurrection  at  all.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
assumption  of  mine  ignores  the  religious  element  in  the  rising,  of 
which  the  Mahdi  was  the  originator.  To  enter  at  all  fully  on  this 
subject  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  all  Mussulman  countries  where  the  feeling  of  nationality 
is  almost  non-existent,  but  where  the  sentiment  of  Islam  is  powerful 
to  an  extent  we  can  hardly  realise  in  the  West,  every  popular  rising 
has  a  religious  aspect.  If  you  want  to  excite  public  feeling  in  favour 
of  any  movement  in  a  Mahometan  country,  you  have  to  raise  the 
cry  that  Islam  is  in  danger  by  the  corruption  of  those  in  power,  and 
that  your  movement  will  tend  to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of  the 
creed  revealed  by  the  Prophet.  Now  amidst  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan 
Islam  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  Egypt.  To  the 
Bedouin  mind  the  Moslem  of  the  Delta  seems  little  if  at  all  better 
than  the  Giaour.  The  new  order  of  things  introduced  by  Ismail  and 
perpetuated  by  Tewfik,  under  which  the  administration  of  the  State 
is  entrusted  mainly  to  Christians,  under  which  the  traditions  and 
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customs  of  Islam  are  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  under  which  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  smoke  and  drink  with  unbelievers,  and  even 
allow  their  women  to  appear  in  public  with  their  faces  only  half  con- 
cealed, is  abhorrent  to  men  who  believe  in  sober  truth  that  there  is 
only  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  In  the  East  any  leader 
is  more  or  less  of  a  Messiah,  and  it  matters  little  whether  the  Mahdi 
of  Khartoum  was  a  fanatic  or  an  intriguer.  Anyhow,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  his  Mahometan  fellow-countrymen  that  he  was  com- 
missioned from  on  high  to  cleanse  Egypt  from  its  corruptions,  to 
restore  the  true  faith  of  Islam,  and  to  drive  the  infidel  out  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  faithful,  the  chosen  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  great  oasis  which  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  seems  the 
home  of  all  wealth  and  luxury  and  pleasure. 

Thus  the  Mahdi  rising — which  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  normal 
ignorance  of  Oriental  and  indeed  of  all  foreign  affairs,  described  as 
the  struggle  of  a  gallant  people  fighting  to  be  free — ^was  in  reality  the 
outcome  of  three  combining  causes,  the  first  being  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Soudan  chiefs  to  re-establish  the  slave  trade ;  the  second 
being  the  fanaticism  which  forms  the  basis  of  Islam,  wherever  it  is 
left  to  work  out  its  own  will ;  and  the  third  being  the  love  of  rapine 
and  plunder  inherent  in  the  Bedouin  tribes.   At  the  outset  the  gravity 
of  the  insurrection  was  not  appreciated  at  Cairo.      General  Hicks 
was  sent  out  with  an  insufficient  force,  was  in  all  probability  betrayed 
by  his  Egyptian  colleagues,  and,  together  with  his  English  fellow- 
officers  and  the  portion  of  his  native  troops  who  remained  faithful  to 
him,  was  cut  to  pieces.    This  success  consolidated  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi ;  and  it  became  clear  that  the  re-establishment  of  Egyptian 
authority  in  the  Soudan  must  be  a  costly  and  lengthy  enterprise.  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  British  Government  stepped  in  and,  at 
the  instigation  of  our  Consul-General,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  ordered  the 
Khedive  to  proclaim  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan.      The  order 
was  received  with  absolute  dismay  at  Cairo,  and  compliance  with  it  was 
resisted  to  the  last.     Cherif  Pasha,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  showed 
his  disapproval  by  an  act  almost  without  parallel  up  to  then  in 
Egyptian  official  life,  and  actually  resigned  his  office  sooner  than  sign 
a  decree  which  he  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Biaz  Pasha  declined  to  take  office  if  the  Egyptian  troops  were  to  be 
recalled  from  the  Soudan ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  a 
Ministry  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  evacuation.      At  last  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  informed  the  Khedive  that  if  no  Ministry  could  be  formed, 
he  would  himself  undertake  the  administration  of  the  country.  Then 
Nubar  Pasha  was  sent  for  as  a  last  resource,  and  consented  to  accept 
office  and  carry  out  the  evacuation,  though  he  protested  vigorously 
against  the  policy  imposed  upon  the  Khedive  by  force  Tnajeivre. 

Having  been  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
as  to  the  universal  disapproval  with  which  our  action  was  regarded 
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by  all  the  Egyptian  authorities  and  by  the  foreign  residents  in  the 
country.  I  can  fully  understand  the  force  of  the  considerations 
which  recommended  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  Soudan  to  the 
mind  not  only  of  our  Consul-General  but  of  the  British  public 
Unfortunately,  both  in  Cairo  and  in  London,  our  Government  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  the  Soudan  was  essential  to 
any  surrender  of  the  bond  which  had  hitherto  united  it  with  Egypt. 
As  a  very  shrewd  resident  in  Egypt  remarked  to  me  at  the  time, 
'  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  Egypt  abandoning  the  Soudan ;  the  real 
diflSculty  is  that  the  Soudan  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  Egypt.' 
So  the  event  has  proved ;  and,  ever  since  the  Khedive,  in  deference 
to  our  commands,   proclaimed   the   independence   of  the   Soudan, 

ggypt and  England  as  the  protector  of  Egypt — have  been  kept  in 

constant  trouble  and  danger  by  the  determination  of  the  Soudanese 
not  to  let  Egypt  alone. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  mission  undertaken 
by  General  Gordon,  and  on  the  abortive  expedition  to  effect  his 
rescue.    The  story  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
for  any  Englishman  either  to  read  or  write  about.     It  is  enough  to 
say  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  interests  of  Egypt,  of 
England,  and  of  Gordon  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  subordi- 
nated to  the  political  interests  of  the  party  then  in  power.     Gordon 
was  sent  to  Khartoum  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  then  left  to  his 
&te.    The  Nile  expedition  was  sent  too  late  to  his  relief,  and  was 
recalled  when  almost  in  sight  of  Khartoum,  not  because  these  steps 
were  deemed  best  for  the  welfare  either  of  England  or  Egypt,  but 
because  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  public  opinion  at  home.     We  are  paying  dearly  already 
for  our  vacillation  :  we  shall  have  in  the  end  to  pay  more  dearly  yet. 
But  for  my  present  purpose  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that 
the  net  result  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  have  rescued  Gordon, 
was  to  impress  the  Soudanese   with   a   conviction   that  they  had 
repulsed  our  attack  and  defeated  our  armies.     As  I  remember  an  old 
Egyptian  friend  saying  to  me  at  the  time,  the  misfortune  was  that 
the  development  of  the  Soudan  intellect  had  not  reached  a  point 
enabling  it  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  General  Wolseley's  elevation 
to  the  peerage  was  an  equivalent  for  the  capture  of  Khartoum.     To 
the  untutored  minds  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers  their  campaign 
appeared  to  have  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  success.     They  had 
annihQated  Hicks's  army ;  they  had  routed  Baker's  army ;  they  had 
captured  Khartoum  and  murdered  our  chosen  envoy;  and  when  at 
last  a  British  army,  commanded  by  the  greatest  of  our  generals,  had 
advanced,  after  heavy  loss,  to  within  reach  of  Khartoum,  we  turned 
tail  and  decamped  in  hot  haste  without  even  attempting  to  exact 
any  punishment  for  Gordon's  massacre,  or  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  adherents.     I  do  not  say  this  is  a  just  view  of  the  Khartoum 
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expedition.  But  I  do  say  it  is  the  view  which  was  accepted  in  the 
Soudan.  From  the  day  when  we  withdrew  from  before  Khartoum, 
leaving  the  Mahdi's  force  not  only  unimpaired,  but  actually 
augmented,  it  became  absolutely  certain  that  the  conflict  between 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  would  be  renewed,  the  only  diflFerence  being 
that  henceforth  it  would  not  be  Egypt  which  would  invade  the 
Soudan,  but  the  Soudan  which  would  invade  Egypt. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  from  that  time  we  have  been 
perpetually  called  upon  to  protect  Egypt  from  invasion.  The  death 
of  the  original  Mahdi,  and  probably  disputes  as  to  the  succes- 
sion between  the  leading  chiefs,  gained  us  a  temporary  respite. 
But  up,  at  any  rate,  to  the  other  day,  the  movement  set  on  foot  by 
the  Mahdi  had  gained  rather  than  lost  ground.  Time  after  time 
we  have  repulsed  the  Soudanese,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  series  of 
what  we  believed  to  be  crushing  defeats,  and  yet  only  yesterday 
the  Dervishes  made  a  raid  upon  Egypt  in  such  force  that  British 
troops  had  to  be  despatched  in  hot  haste,  and  in  large  numbers,  in 
order  to  protect  Assouan  from  capture. 

The  victory  won  at  Toski,  thanks  to  the  gallantry  of  the  British 
troops  and  of  black  regiments  led  and  drilled  by  British  officers, 
is  complete  in  its  way.  But  whether  it  has  dealt  a  fatal,  or  even 
a  crushing,  blow  to  the  Soudanese,  is  more  than  doubtful.  To  a 
semi-civilised  army,  carrying  on  warfare  in  a  semi-barbarous  country, 
defeat  does  not  involve  the  consequences  it  involves  in  a  more 
organised  state  of  society.  Several  hundreds  of  brave  men  have 
lost  their  lives  in  battle,  many  hundreds  more  have  perished  miser- 
ably of  heat  and  thirst.  But  with  the  loss  of  life  the  defeat  begins 
and  ends.  In  a  country  where  every  grown-up  man  is  trained  to 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  where  warfare  between  one  tribe  and 
another  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred 
fighting  men  is  easily  repaired.  The  soldiers  who  fell  fighting 
against  the  infidel  are  now,  according  to  the  creed  of  Islam, 
admitted  to  the  delights  of  Paradise ;  and  amidst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  faith  in  the  teaching  of  Islam  is  not  the  acceptance  of  an 
abstract  dogma,  but  a  living  active  force.  As  soon  as  the  Kalifa 
of  Khartoum  deems  the  time  has  come  for  a  fresh  advance, 
the  Arabs  will  flock  to  his  standard  in  undiminished  numbers  and 
with  unimpaired  fervour  of  zeal.  The  causes  which  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  late  unsuccessful  raid  on  Assouan  continue  to  operate. 
The  industry,  the  commerce,  the  very  life  of  the  Soudan  are  para- 
lysed, so  long  as  there  is  not  a  free  renewal  of  friendly  relations 
with  Egypt ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  such  relations  involves  of 
necessity  the  restoration  of  the  slave  trade.  Hitherto  the  policy  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  has  been  to  establish  a  sort  of  blockade 
round  the  Soudan,  so  as  to  deprive  the  country  of  any  outlet  for 
the  disposal  of  its  produce,  under  the  idea  that  if  this  blockade 
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can  be  kept  up  long  enough,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  would 
be  virtually  starved  into  submission.  So  far  the  policy  has  only 
succeeded  in  impelling  the  Soudanese  to  make  repeated  efforts  to 
break  through  the  cordon  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  the  Bed 
Sea  ports  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Nile  valley  on  the  other. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  may  take  it  for  granted — and  in  this 
assumption  I  have  on  my  side  the  support  of  all  the  authorities  best 
acquainted  with  Egypt — that  we  have  not  heard  or  seen  the  last  of 
the  Dervish  invasions.  The  Kalifa  and  his  fellow  sheiks  have  close 
personal  relations,  partly  commercial,  partly  religious,  with  leading 
men  bo^h  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  They  are  kept  well  informed 
as  to  the  movements  of  our  troops  and  as  to  the  policy  of  our 
Grovemment ;  and  any  intimation,  or  even  any  indication,  that  we 
were  relaxing  our  hold  on  Egypt  would  inevitably  be  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  raid.  The  plain  truth  is  that  it  is  the  presence  of  our  troops, 
the  prestige  of  our  power,  which  to-day  alone  protects  Egypt  from 
invasion.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  in  this  country — an 
impression  aided  and  strengthened  by  all  sorts  of  official  utterances — 
that  under  our  control  and  supervision  Egypt  is  forming  a  native 
army  strong  enough  to  defend  her  frontiers,  and  developing  a  native 
administration  capable  in  the  course  of  time  of  govemiug  the 
country  without  our  aid  or  protection.  This  impression,  as  I  believe, 
is  a  complete  delusion.  The  native  Egyptian  troops  are  utterly 
unreliable.  They  are  good  artillerymen,  and  will  handle  their  guns 
efficiently  when  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  But  as 
soldiers,  in  the  fighting  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  absolutely  of  no 
account.  For  obvious  reasons  every  occasion  is  taken  in  official 
despatches  to  give  credit  to  the  Egyptian  troops.  It  will,  however, 
be  observed,  by  all  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  that  the  troops 
upon  whose  efficiency  a  perhaps  exaggerated  stress  is  laid  were  not 
Egyptian  but  negro  regiments.  The  Nubians,  and  the  negroes 
generally,  make  excellent  soldiers  if  led  by  European  officers ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  to  form  an  efficient  Egyptian 
army,  composed  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  black  soldiery.  Indeed, 
this  is  what  is  being  done  ever  since  the  British  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  practically  gave  up  as  a  bad  job  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  Fellaheen  into  soldiers.  There  are,  however,  two 
very  grave  objections  to  the  employment  of  a  negro  army  as  a 
permanent  institution.  In  the  first  place  such  an  army  is  utterly 
useless  for  defence  unless  led  and  commanded  by  British  officers. 
And  if  ever  our  army  of  occupation  is  withdrawn,  the  position  of 
British  officers  in  command  of  native  troops  would  prove  untenable. 
Moreover,  a  negro  army — as  the  experience  of  Arabi's  rising  proved 
— is  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State,  except  when  a  coun- 
terpoise exists  in  the  presence  of  an  independent  European  force. 
Again,  the  native  administration,  instead  of  acquiring  strength 
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under  our  protectorate,  has  lost  what  little  independent  authority  it 
ever  possessed.  Nobody  is  more  disposed  than  I  am  to  recognise 
the  benefits  our  rule  has  conferred  on  the  native  population.  But 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  our  system  is  to  make  the  foreign  and, 
above  all,  the  British  element  supreme  in  the  administration  of 
Egypt.  Every  year  that  passes  renders  the  foreign  element  stronger 
and  the  native  weaker.  Our  reforms,  our  suppressions  of  abuses, 
our  improvements  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  infliction  of  punishments,  and  the  administration  of 
the  law,  all  tend  to  destroy  the  personal  element  that  forms  the 
basis  of  all  Oriental  government.  If  we  are  to  rule  Egypt  per- 
manently, as  we  rule  India,  our  interference  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  is  a  blessing ;  if  we  are  to  leave  it,  this  inter- 
ference must  prove  a  curse.  To  sum  up  shortly,  the  system  we  have 
introduced  into  Egypt,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  present  prosperity, 
tranquillity,  and  safety,  depends  absolutely  and  entirely  upon  the 
permanence  of  our  occupation. 

This  being  so,  common  prudence  in  respect  of  our  own  interests, 
and  common  justice  to  Egypt,  require  that  we  should  make  up  our 
minds,  in  as  far  as  such  a  process  is  possible,  as  to  what  we  purpose 
doing.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  practically  only  three  coiurses  open 
to  us.  If  we  intend  to  hold  Egypt  as  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
British  Empire,  then  it  is  obviously  the  wisest  course  for  us  to  remove 
the  danger  which  imperils,  and  must  imperil,  the  safety  of  Egypt,  so 
long  as  the  Soudan  remains  under  the  dominion  of  a  hostile  power.  It 
does  not  follow,  even  if  we  adopted  this  conclusion,  that  we  ought 
to  undertake  at  once  the  reconquest  of  Khartoum.  Shortly  after 
Hicks*s  defeat  I  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
ex-Khedive  as  to  the  course  he  would  personally  recommend.  .His 
answer  was  simple  enough :  <  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  settle,  as  a 
military  question,  what  is  the  furthest  point  south  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  which  you  can  hold  securely  with  the  forces  at  your  disposal ; 
occupy  that  point,  and  then  advance  step  by  step,  as  occasion  offers, 
till  you  have  retaken  Khartoum.'  This  is  doubtless  the  policy 
Ismail  would  have  pursued  himself  had  he  been  on  the  throne; 
this  is  also  the  policy  which  Tewfik  or  any  intelligent  ruler  of  Egypt 
would  pursue  only  too  willingly  if  his  hands  were  not  tied  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position.  When  you  have  retaken  Khartoum  it 
is  not  necessary  that  you  should  annex  the  country.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  put  down  armed  resistance  and  to  re-establish  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt.  If  this  were  done,  the  administration  of  the 
province,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order  might  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  some  influential  chief, 
such  as  Zebehr  Pasha.  Of  course,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
slave  trade  would  revive  with  renewed  vigour.  But,  unless  you  are 
prepared  not  only  to  conquer  but  to  occupy  the  Soudan  and  to 
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provide  it  with  railways  and  roads,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
is  an  absolute  impossibility.  England,  as  I  take  it,  is — brightly  or 
wrongly — ^not  prepared  to  pay  the  price  required  for  the  occupation 
and  organisation  of  the  Soudan ;  and,  therefore,  whether  she  likes 
it  or  not,  she  must  abandon,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  all  idea  of 
putting  down  the  Soudan  traffic  in  slaves.  You  cannot,  we  all 
know,  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  You  cannot,  it  is  equally  true, 
have  your  cake  at  all  unless  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

The  advantages  of  a  forward  policy  are  obvious  enough.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  with  black  troops  commanded  by  British 
officers  and  kept  under  control  by  a  British  garrison  in  Egypt,  we 
can,  if  we  are  so  minded,  advance  to  Khartoum  and  re-establish  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Khedive.  But  if  we  are  to  do  this  to  advantage, 
we  must  let  our  resolve  be  clearly  understood.  With  all  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Arabs  there  are  mixed  up  a  vein  of  strong  good  sense  and 
a  keen  trading  instinct.  No  people  is  more  ready  to  accept  the  law 
of  necessity ;  and  if  the  Arabs  once  realise  that  Egjrpt,  with  England 
at  her  back,  is  determined  to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  and  that  this 
reconquest  involves  no  interference  with  their  peculiar  institutions^ 
the  government  of  the  Dervishes  would  lose  its  hold  on  the  mass  of 
the  population.  But  in  order  for  this  forward  policy  to  be  effective, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  about  our  purpose  and  our  object.  On  this 
account  I  should  strongly  deprecate  all  half  measures,  such  as  an 
advance  on  Berber  or  Dongola^  unless  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
these  advances  were  mere  stages  in  our  progress  to  Khartoum,  the 
key  of  the  Soudan.  To  grasp  your  nettle  is  a  bold,  intelligible,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  a  prudent  policy.  But  if  you  are  not  ready  to  grasp 
you  gain  nothing  by  fumbling  and  fingering. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  a  forward  x)olicy  from 
an  English  point  of  view  are  obvious  enough.  An  advance  on 
Khartoum  would  be  an  act  of  insanity  unless  we  were  prepared  U> 
maintain  our  military  occupation  of  Egypt  for  an  indefinite  period  ; 
and  if  our  Government  were  to  sanction  any  such  advance,  it  would 
be  taken  as  an  avowal  of  an  intention  on  our  part  to  assign  a  per- 
manent character  to  our  occupation.  We  are  debarred  from  doing 
this  by  the  engagements  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Gran- 
ville volunteered  to  commit  the  country.  Moreover,  any  declaration 
of  our  intention  to  remain  permanently  in  Egypt  would  bring  about 
an  estrangement,  if  not  an  absolute  rupture,  with  France,  and  might 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  involve  us  in  actual  hostilities.  Lastly,, 
an  advance  on  Khartoum  would  be  impossible,  unless  the  Government 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  a  step,  and  public  opinion  at  home 
were  strongly  on  their  side.  Both  these  conditions  are  wanting. 
It  is  all-important  for  the  Unionist  cause  that  no  question  of  foreign 
policy  should  be  raised  on  which  the  issue  submitted  to  the  consti- 
tuencies would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Home  Bule  controversy* 
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The  cry  that  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government  was  commit- 
ting England  to  unknown  liabilities  in  Africa,  was  involving  us  in 
grave  complications  in  Europe,  and  was  imperilling  our  pacific  rela^ 
tions  with  France,  would  be  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  Gladstone- 
Pamellite  Opposition.  I  do  not  myself  admit  the  justice  of  the  cry ; 
but  I  think  it  probable  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  alienating 
public  opinion  from  the  Unionist  Crovemment.  This  being  so,  I 
cannot  blame  the  Ministry — much  as  I  may  deplore  the  decision  in 
the  interests  of  Egypt — ^if  they  have  decided,  as  I  believe  to  be  the 
case,  not  to  follow  up  in  any  way  the  victory  just  won  over  the 
Dervishes. 

The  second  course  open  to  us  is  to  seize  the  present  opportunity 
to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Egypt.  I  fully  admit  that  if  we  really 
purpose  quitting  the  country  within  any  definite  period,  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  find  a  better  opportunity.  Our  recent  victory  has  relieved 
Egypt  from  any  immediate  danger  of  invasion,  and  has  conferred  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  for  the  time  being  on  the  Khedival 
Government.  The  black  troops  we  have  organised  might  be  trusted 
to  maintain  order  until  they  mutinied  and  got  rid  of  their  British 
oflBcers — a  contingency  which  would  probably  not  occur  till  some 
little  time  after  the  departure  of  the  army  of  occupation.  We  should 
be  able  to  quit  the  country  at  a  period  of  financial  and  industrial 
prosperity ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  European  affairs,  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  concluding  an  international  agreement  by 
which  the  independence  of  Egypt  and  the  protection  of  British 
interests  might  be  perfectly  secured — on  paper.  In  other  words,  if 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  adopt  the  '  policy  of  scuttle,'  there  has 
never  been  a  period,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  one  soon  again, 
when  we  could  scuttle  out  of  Egypt  with  less  loss  of  dignity,  or  with 
less  immediate  detriment  to  Egyptian  or  British  interests.  And  it 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  there  are  strong  recommendations  in  favour 
of  scuttling.  We  occupy  a  false  position  in  Egypt;  we  are 
exposed  to  constant  and  onerous  drafts  on  our  scanty  military 
resources  so  long  as  our  occupation  lasts ;  we  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  called  on  to  defend  Egypt  against  external 
or  internal  attacks,  and  such  calls  are  only  too  likely  to  occur 
at  periods  when  complications  in  European  affairs  might  tax 
our  resources  to  the  uttermost.  The  absence  of  any  definite 
locus  standi  in  Egypt  hinders  us  from  either  doing  justice  to 
the  country  we  occupy,  or  deriving  any  tangible  benefit  from 
our  occupation;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  cards  that 
popular  opinion  in  England  may,  at  no  distant  date,  grow  weary  of 
the  cost,  annoyance,  and  risk  inseparable  from  a  provisional  and 
indefinite  occupation,  and  may  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  Indeed,  if  the  Liberal  party,  as  at  present  constituted,  were 
to  come  into  office,  one  of  their  first  acts  would  be  to  scuttle  out 
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of  Egypt  at  any  cost.  I  have  little  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe 
occurring ;  but  if  I  deemed  the^  contingency  a  probable  one, 
I  should  certainly  say,  that  if  we  must  quit  Egypt  within  the  course 
of  a  few  months  or  years,  we  could  probably  do  so  now  with  less  loss 
than  we  could  hope  to  do  at  a  later  period. 

Personally,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  object  to  our  quitting  Egypt  at 
all.  I  have  so  often  explained  in  these  pages  the  reasons  why  I  hold 
the  command  of  Egypt,  and  our  consequent  hold  on  the  Canal  of 
Suez,  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and  even  the  existence  of  our 
empire,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  go  over  beaten  ground  once 
more.  My  contention  remains  unchanged.  The  Suez  Canal,  so  my 
argument  runs,  is  our  highway  to  India :  we  cannot  command  the 
Canal  unless  we  are  the  paramount  Power  in  Egypt,  and  we  cannot 
retain  our  authority  in  Cairo  unless  we  remain  in  military  occupation 
of  the  Delta.  An  independent  Egypt  is,  according  to  my  view,  an 
impossibility.  If  we  leave,  some  other  Power,  France  for  choice, 
will  take  our  place  as  the  military  protector  of  Egypt,  no  matter  by 
what  international  compact  the  neutrality  of  the  country  may  be 
guaranteed.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  see  the  Delta  and 
the  Suez  Canal  pass  under  the  dominion  of  France,  we  must  continue 
our  military  occupation.  I  confess  that  all  the  arguments  put 
forward  to  justify  our  occupation  on  the  plea  of  our  having  under- 
taken moral  obligations  towards  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  me 
always  of  doubtful  weight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  to  Egypt 
very  much  against  our  will,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  all-im- 
portant to  our  own  imperial  interests  to  do  so.  We  remain  in  Egypt 
because  we  still  believe  our  imperial  interests  would  be  jeopardised  if 
we  quitted  the  country :  and  if  it  could  be  shown  to  demonstration 
that  our  imperial  interests  would  be  equally  secure  if  France 
assumed  the  protectorate  of  Egypt  in  our  stead,  then  I  should  be 
the  first  to  say  that  the  sooner  we  got  out  of  Egypt  the  better.  But 
this  demonstration  has  not  been  shown.  It  cannot,  as  I  believe,  be 
shown;  and  till  it  is  shown  we  have  no  choice  except  to  remain 
where  we  are. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  think  the  Government  have  acted 
wisely  in  adopting  the  third  and  last  of  the  courses  I  have 
enumerated.  That  course  is  to  remain  in  Egypt  on  the  same  footing 
as  we  have  remained  hitherto ;  to  make  no  attempt  to  reconquer  the 
Soudan,  to  conlent  ourselves  with  repulsing  the  Dervishes  whenever 
they  advance  northwards,  and  to  avoid  the  chapter  of  accidents.  I 
have  already  dwelt  upon  the  manifold  disadvantages  attending  our 
present  provisional  position.  It  is  eminently  unsatisfectory :  it 
deprives  us  of  the  power  of  conferring  on  Egypt  the  benefit  that 
ought  to  accrue  to  her  from  our  protectorate ;  it  exposes  us  to 
constant  cost,  annoyance,  and  even  danger.  But  in  pubUc  as  well 
as  in  private  affairs  one  has  constantly  to  make  a  choice  of  evils,  and, 
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to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  evil  of  being  on  an  unsatisfactory  footing  in 
Egypt  is  less  than  the  evil  of  having  no  footing  at  all.  A  few  years, 
though  of  importance  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  are  of  no  account 
to  the  life  of  an  empire :  and  if  we  only  remain  masters  of  Egypt 
as  we  are  now,  it  is  certain  that  within  a  few  years  to  come  the  course 
of  events  must  confer  upon  us  a  liberty  of  action  that  we  do  not 
now  possess.  It  is  as  sure  as  any  unaccomplished  event  well  can 
be,  that  the  present  generation  will  witness  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  What  that  solution  may  be  I  do  not  pretend 
to  guess,  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  one  decisive  result  will  be 
to  terminate  the  conditions  under  which  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
evacuate  Egypt  within  a  reasonable  period.  It  is  possible  the  new 
deal  of  the  European  card  pack,  which  must  follow  the  impending 
collapse  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  may  render  the  possession  of  Egypt 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  England.  It  is  equally 
possible  and  more  probable  that  the  reshuffling  of  the  cards  may 
make  the  possession  of  Egypt  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us. 
At  any  rate,  till  we  know  what  Power  is  to  be  master  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  what  are  to  be  the  relations  of  Bussia,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  after  the  break-up  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  vantage-groxmd  we  hold  in  Egypt. 
Such  I  gather,  though  expressed  in  more  guarded  and  diplomatic 
terms,  is  the  moral  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  the  other  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  deprecated  alike  any  advance  on  the 
Soudan  and  any  evacuation  of  Egypt.  The  policy  thus  formulated 
may  be,  and  I  think  must  be,  best  defended  on  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  old  adage  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

Edward  Dicey. 
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•     IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION. 

Temperley.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  looked  in  upon  me  this 
morning,  Grimston.  I  am  expecting  our  friend  Luxmore,  whom  I 
have  asked  to  come  and  assist  me  in  a  somewhat  difficult  matter. 
But  your  aid,  too,  will  be  welcome.    Ah,  here  he  is ! 

Luxmore.  Yes,  here  he  is ;  delighted,  as  always,  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  Temperley,  if  he  can.  A  pile  of  letters,  I  see.  Something  for 
Grimston  and  me  to  advise  upon  ? 

Temperley.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  Grimston,  but  I  am  glad  he 
has  come.  I  shall  ask  him  to  take  the  part  of  Devil's  Advocate  in 
our  conversation.  It  is  a  part  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  nor,  if  I  may 
say  so,  altogether  distasteful. 

Oriraston.  Thanks.  It  is  always  a  rule  of  mine  to  interpret  in  a 
complimentary  sense  anything  that  admits  of  it.   Yes,  I  flatter  myself 

that  I  am  one 

of  those  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due. 

I  accept  the  brief;  and,  whatever  the  matter  at  issue  may  be,  I  do 
not  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  his  Satanic 
Majesty. 

Temfvperley.  Well,  the  matter  is  this.  Last  year,  while  I  was 
travelling  in  India,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  singularly  interest- 
ing Hindu  gentleman,  who  has  ever  since  kept  up  a  somewhat  brisk 
correspondence  with  me.  These  papers  are  letters  from  him,  with 
memoranda,  and  in  some  cases,  drafts  of  my  answers.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  family,  of  considerable  fortune,  and  very  highly  educated. 
English  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  vernacular  Tamil.  He  is  an 
excellent  Sanscrit  scholar,  reads  Greek  and  Latin  easily,  knows  German 
fidrly,  and  French  very  well. 

Luxmore.  Your  correspondence  with  him  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  voluminous,  to  judge  from  this  pile. 

Temperley.  Yes.  My  friend  Dorasawmy  is  in  search  of  a  religion, 
and  thinks  that  I  can,  perhaps,  help  him.  Certainly  I  can  enter 
into  his  difficulties  and  sympathise  with  them.  But  to  point  to 
^  the  path  of  release '  is  another  matter. 

Ori/mston.  Why  does  he  not  betake  himself  to  one  or  other  of 
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the  noble  army  of  missionaries  kept  np,  at  such  vast  expense,  to 
attend  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 

Temperley.  He  has  done  that,  but  to  small  purpose.  He  wrote 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  *  The  arguments  with  which  these  reverend 
gentlemen  attack  the  religions  of  India  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
directed  as  effectively  against  their  own ;  while  with  the  objections 
current  in  Europe  against  Christianity  they  seem  ill  acquainted.' 

OHmston.  I  can  understand  that.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
usually  know  as  little  of  what  they  seek  to  convert  the  Oriental  from, 
as  of  what  they  seek  to  convert  him  to.  And  I  suppose  that  the 
conversion  of  a  really  educated  native  of  India  is  almost  as  rare  as  the 
conversion  of  a  Jew.  By  the  way,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  gone 
into  the  figures  carefully,  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  Hebrew  proselyte,  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  1,0012.  Os.  Id. 

Luxmore.  It  is  impossible — ^at  least,  so  I  find  it — not  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  good-will,  the  generosity,  the  self-denial  of  those 
who  keep  up  the  great  missionary  societies  of  this  country.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  that  those  societies  are  ghastly  failures. 

Temperley.  I  saw,  the  other  day,  an  advertisement  which  tickled 
me  amazingly.  It  was  on  this  wise :  ^  Help !  help  !  help  !  923,350,000 
of  heathen  waiting  to  be  converted.  Pray  assist  the  Little  Peddling- 
ton  Missionary  College  to  send  out  one  more  evangelist.' 

Grimston.  Good,  very  good.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say  *  an 
enemy  hath  done  this,'  if  one  did  not  know  how  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  the  absurd  these  good  people  generally  are.  And  what  an 
evangelist  when  you  get  him ! 

Luxmore.  Well,  well :  up  to  their  lights  these  Exeter  Hall  mis- 
sionaries are  good  men. 

Grimston.  Good  gigmen  :  veritable  apostles  of  gigmanity.  But 
that  *  one  more  evangelist '  is  really  very  fanny.  At  the  last  census  in 
France,  if  the  official  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  out  of  a  population 
of  thirty-seven  millions,  some  eight  millions  returned  themselves 
as  being  *  of  no  religious  belief.'  The  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a 
flood  at  one  gate ;  at  the  other.  Little  Peddlington  sends  forth  ^  one 
more  evangelist.' 

Temperley.  Certainly,  Christianity  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
up  in  the  East  for  its  losses  in  the  West.  The  latest  returns  which  I 
have  seen — I  take  them  from  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India — ^give 
the  total  number  of  Christians  in  India  at  a  little  under  a  million 
and  a  half,  of  whom  325,000  are  described  as  ^  Protestants,  baptised 
and  unbaptised.' 

Luxmore.  What  is  meant  by  an  unbaptised  Protestant  Christian  ? 

Grimston.  0  sweet  simplicity !  An  unbaptised  Protestant  Chris- 
tian is  a  gentleman  who  follows  the  not  very  laborious  vocation  of 
religious  inquirer.  He  often  makes  a  good  thing  of  it.  But  go  on 
with  your  statistics,  Temperley. 
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Temperley.  I  was  going  to  add  that  to  these  325,000  baptised  and 
unbaptised  Protestants,  about  700  clergymen  and  some  4,000  *  other 
agents '  minister,  at  an  annual  cost  set  down  at  300,000{.  odd.  The 
expense  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more,  unquestionably,  for  these 
figures  do  not  profess  to  include  all  special  funds,  or  funds  sub- 
scribed in  India.  But  missionary  finance  is  very  puzzling;  ^non 
mendacium  sed  mysterium,'  we  will  charitably  believe. 

GriTnaton. 

We  have  but  fidth ;  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 

The  supporters  of  the  missionary  societies  must  indeed  be  strong  in 
faith.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  average  cost  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  500L  a  year, 
the  Society  considerately  providing  for  what  Voltaire  calls  the  besoina 
naturda  of  its  evangelists,  by  liberal  allowances  for  their  wives  and 
children. 

Temperley.  WeU,  certain  it  is  that  the  married  Protestant  mission- 
ary, with  his  creature  comforts  about  him,  does  not  impress  very 
vividly  the  Oriental  mind,  which  regards  asceticism  and  miraculous 
power  as  *  notes '  of  a  divine  commission.  The  one  great  instance  of 
missionary  success  in  modem  India  is  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  lived 
like  an  Indian  fakir,  walking  from  place  to  place  barefooted,  his  food 
roasted  rice,  which  he  begged  as  he  went  along,  and  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  a  stone  his  pillow.  Miracles  were  profusely  attributed  to 
him — raising  the  dead,  among  other  prodigies.  I  don't  know  if  he 
himself  laid  claim  to  supernatural  power. 

Grimaton.  There  is  another  reason,  not  generally  appreciated, 
for  the  failure  of  Christian  missions  in  India.  It  is  that  the  mission- 
aries are  so  unfairly  handicapped  by  the  Bible  Society.  Can  there 
be  a  less  hopeful  mode  of  inducing  the  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  to 
embrace  Christianity,  than  to  place  in  his  hands  the  Bible  '  without 
note  or  comment '  ?  He  makes  his  own  notes,  and  supplies  his  own 
comments,  his  endeavour  being  to  read  the  Scripture  '  like  any  other 
book,'  as  Mr.  Jowett  recommended  us  to  do,  in  a  once  famous  essay. 
The  intelligent  Oriental's  notes  and  comments  would  very  much 
astonish  Exeter  Hall. 

Temperley.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say.  The 
educated  Hindu  naturally  criticises  our  canonical  Scriptures  as 
unreservedly  as  the  Christian  evangelist  criticises  the  QuWan^  or  the 
Puranaa ;  and,  in  most  cases,  much  more  intelligently.  When  I  was 
in  India,  a  quick-witted  Brahmin  remarked  to  me,  after  a  contro- 
versial bout  with  a  missionary :  '  The  gentleman  takes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  like  the  perspiration  that  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  Brahma,  and  fell,  to  become  the  Ganges.'  And  I  remember  Dora- 
sawmy  calling  my  attention  to  a  paper  of,  I  think.  Dr.  Bain's,  where 
mention  is  made  of  *  an  eminent  man,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,'  wh» 
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was  a  believer  in  Christianity  until  he  became  acquainted  with 
geology 9  when,  finding  himself  unable  to  reconcile  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  with  the  facts  of  science,  he  applied  to  the  whole  Bible 
the  rule  faUvbs  in  uno,  falaua  vn  omnibus^  and  straightway  aban- 
doned his  religion. 

Grimaton.  Yes:  instead  of  removing  mountains,  faith  is  now 
breaking  its  neck  among  geological  strata. 

Luxmore.  That  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was  somewhat  hasty,  or,  as 
the  Vulgate  has  it,  excessive :  IHod  in  exceasu  meo.  But  I  suppose 
the  religious  traditions  among  which  he  had  grown  up  in  •  broad 
Scotland,  Bible-loving  Scotland,'  were  more  to  blame  than  he.  In 
the  famous  Swiss  Declaration  of  1675,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
declared  to  be  inspired  in  their  consonants,  in  their  vowels,  and  in 
their  points — or  at  least  in  the  substance  of  their  points — in  their 
matter  and  in  their  words ;  and  thus  to  constitute,  together  with  the 
New  Testament,  for  which,  of  course,  an  equally  far-reaching  claim 
is  made,  the  single  and  uncorrupted  rule  of  faith  and  life.  And  I 
suppose  that  such  is,  or  at  all  events  was,  until  lately,  the  orthodox 
Protestant  view.  Even  now,  five  out  of  every  six  religiously-minded 
Englishmen  whom  you  meet,  hold  Chillingworth's  dictum,  *The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  to  be  the 
root  of  the  matter.  That  in  the  canonical  books — that  is,  practically, 
in  the  English  version  of  them — ^there  is  a  perfect  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will,  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one  who  can  read,  so  plain, 
to  use  a  favourite  expression,  that  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err '  in  interpreting  it,  is  what  is  called,  *  the  open  Bible 
theory.' 

Temperley.  It  is  a  curious  superstition.  Considering  how  ex- 
tremely miscellaneous  in  their  character  are  the  writings  included  in 
the  canon  of  the  Bible,  how  far  removed  from  our  ways  of  life  and 
habits  of  thought,  how  full  of  diflBcult  problems,  historical,  meta- 
physical, and  philological,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  expo- 
sition is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  in  the  world — a  task  for  which 
the  ordinary  Englishman  who  so  confidently  undertakes  it,  is  about 
as  well  fitted  as  he  is  for  lecturing  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  or 
for  settling  nice  points  of  Hindu  law. 

Ori/mston. 

Hie  lil)er  est  in  quo  qusBrit  sua  dogmata  quisque, 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua. 

Or  take  a  free  English  translation  of  it : 

One  daj;  at  least,  in  every  week, 

The  sects  of  every  kind 
Their  doctrines  here  are  sure  to  seek, 

And  just  as  sure  to  find. 

Temperley,  My  friend  Dorasawmy  writes  of  a  certain  missionary 
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to  whom  I  introdaced  him  in  India  :  ^  Mr.  Smith  is  an  excellent  man : 
a  truly  kind-hearted ;  but  what  a  wooden  head !  I  was  talking  to 
him  the  other  day  about  the  Bible,  and  stated  to  him  one  or  two 
simple  objections  from  science  and  history.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  put  forward  all  his  dialectical  skill — ^which,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
vast — ^to  tamper  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  in  order  to 
save  their  historical  and  scientific  accuracy.  I  did  not  pursue  the 
subject.  Of  what  good?  It  would  have  been  merely  to  slay  the 
dead  over  again.     "Voltaire  suffit,"  as  Renan  says.' 

Orimston,  Very  interesting.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
Dorasawmy.  Your  mild  Hindu,  who  quotes  Voltaire  and  Benan,  is 
hardly  likely  to  figure  in  the  missionary  reports  as  *  a  brand  snatched 
from  the  burning : '  Voltaire  who  gave  the  coup  de  groxe  to  the 
religion,  and  Henan  who  is  writing  its  epitaph.  But  tell  us  more 
about  your  Hindu ;  I  like  that  extract  from  his  letter. 

Temperley.  He  goes  on :  *  We  then  fell  to  talking  about  miracles. 
I  said,  why  don't  you  work  them  ?  I  find  them  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  as  "  the  signs  following,*'  by  which  the  word  was 
confirmed.  But  tbey  do  not  follow  to  confirm  your  word.  You  do 
not  speak  with  new  tongues,  unless  you  have  learnt  them,  like  any 
one  else.  You  would  not,  for  your  life,  take  up  a  cobra ;  you  would  run 
away  from  him.  And  if  you  were  to  lay  your  hand  upon  the  sick,  do 
you  think  they  would  recover?  You  might  try.  But  I  forgot.  The 
dorisani  ^  would  not  like  you  to  touch  the  sick,  lest  the  sickness 
should  be  infectious.' 

Orimston.  The  missionaries  must  have  a  lively  time  with 
Dorasawmy.  But  really  the  Little  Peddlington  people  should  send 
that  ^  one  more  evangelist '  to  take  a  few  lessons  firom  Maskelyne 
and  Cook.  Good  legerdemain  would  impress  the  Oriental  much 
more  than  bad  controversy. 

Luocmore.  My  dear  Grimston,  spare  us  any  more  of  Little 
Peddlington.  And,  Temperley,  pray  tell  us  something  further  of  your 
Hindu  friend's  actual  position  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  I 
suppose  that,  like  almost  all  Hindus  who  have  been  brought  under 
Western  influences,  he  has  no  faith  in  his  ancestral  Brahmanism. 
But  where  is  he  in  the  world  of  speculative  thought  ? 

Temperley.  It  is  not  easy  for  me,  well  as  I  know  his  mind,  to 
answer  that  question  in  one  word.  You  say  very  truly  that  the 
influence  of  Western  thought,  in  the  East,  has  been  chiefly  dissol- 
vent. But  I  think  we  very  generally  overrate  the  amount  of  the 
influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  higher  minds.  I  take  it  that 
the  respect  shown  by  such  to  the  deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon 
has  ever  been  little  more  than  conventional.  They  have  manifested 
a  decent  regard  for  the  rites  of  their  hereditary  religion,  which  are 
30  closely  bound  up  with  social  and  domestic  life  in  India.  They 
^  Lady,  i.e.  the  missionary's  wife. 
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have  not  felt  themselves  bound  to  protest,  even  against  its  grosser 
superstitions.  They  have  exhibited  towards  it  the  indulgent  toleration 
which  Plato  exhibited  towards  the  popular  myths  and  cults  of  Hellas. 
Were  not  the  last  words  of  Socrates  an  injunction  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to 
iEsculapius  ?  I  don't  suppose  his  own  personal  faith  in  ^sculapius 
was  very  vivid.  In  India,  as  in  Greece,  philosophy  has  been  the  real 
spiritual  teacher.  Religions  have  been  what  Schopenhauer  calls 
them,  the  philosophies  of  the  vulgar. 

Orimston.  And  now,  I  take  it,  the  better  educated  in  India  are 
forsaking  their  metaphysical  dreams  for  the  truths  of  science,  are 
putting  aside  Yyasa  and  Eapila  for  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor 
Huxley. 

Temperley.  You  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake.  The  Hindu 
mind  has  extremely  small  leaning  towards  physical  science.  It  is 
essentially  metaphysical.  In  this  respect  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Aryans.  The  Positivism 
— luse  the  word  in  its  largest  sense — ^which  has  so  largely  influenced 
contemporary  European  thought  is  utterly  uncongenial  to  the  Hindu 
mind.  I  remember  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  somewhere  speaks  of  ^  la 
dure  inintelligence  des  Am^ricains  du  Nord.'  No  doubt  there  is  a 
touch  of  exaggeration  about  the  phrase.  Still,  it  expresses  just  that 
characteristic  of  the  Americans  which  leads  them  to  salute  Herbert 
Spencer  as  *  the  philosopher '  of  these  days.  The  keen  and  subtle 
Hindu  intellect,  more  at  home  in  the  abstract  than  in  the  concrete, 
in  the  ideal  than  in  the  real,  would  not  account  a  system  of  specula- 
tive physics,  like  Herbert  Spencer's,  to  be  philosophy  at  all. 

Luxmore.  Well,  then,  your  friend  Dorasawmy  is  not  a  Positivist 
or  a  Materialist.    May  we  call  him  a  Theist  or  a  Pantheist  ? 

Temperley.  Pantheist  is  a  very  vague  word.  Theist  is  not 
much  more  precise.  You  remember — of  course  you  do — Goethe's 
marvellous  verses  where  Faust  replies  to  Margaret's  question,  *  You 
do  not  believe  then  ? '  *  So  glaubst  du  nicht  ? '  He  confesses  the 
Deu8  Immanena — *  der  Allumfasser,  der  Allerhalter ' — as  the  first 
of  realities.  But  who  can  name  Him  ?  he  asks.  *  Wer  darf  ihn 
nennen  ? '  Assuredly,  my  friend  Dorasawmy  believes  in  that  Deity : 
believes  in  Him  as  the  Eternal  Self-conscious  Season.  Whether 
Christianity  is,  in  any  sense,  and  if  so  in  what,  a  revelation  of  that 
Being,  is  the  problem  now  chiefly  occupying  his  mind. 

Luxm<yre.  Well,  Christianity  in  all  its  forms,  as  we  all  know, 
claims  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal :  not,  of  course, 
a  perfect  and  complete  revelation ;  but  a  revelation  *  per  speculum 
et  in  aenigmate.'  I  gather  firom  what  you  have  read  from  your  Hindu 
friend's  letters,  that  his  difficulties  about  the  claims  of  Christianity 
arise  chiefly  in  connection  with  its  miracles  and  its  Sacred  Books.  It 
appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable ;  nay,  that 
on  careful  examination  they  become  insignificant.  I  can  well  imder- 
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stand,  however,  that  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  Protestant 
missionaries  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy  your  friend.  Miracles,  for 
example.  Relegate  them  to  the  dim  antiquity  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  Protestantism  will  perhaps  tolerate  them,  under  conditions. 
Instance  them  as  matters  of  modem,  of  contemporary  history,  and 
Protestantism  will  explain  them  away,  referring  them  to  imposture, 
or  at  the  best  to  hallucination. 

Teniperley.  The  Catholic  position  in  this  matter  is  certainly  the 
more  consistent.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  Protestants  involve 
themselves  in  a  manifest  contradiction  when  they  admit  the  miracu- 
lous stories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  reject  the  precisely 
similar  legends  to  be  found  on  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  Biblical  miracles  and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  hang  together, 
so  to  speak ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  prodigies  related  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  criticism, 
much  better  established  than  the  like  occurrences  in  the  Bible. 

Liixmore.  With  Catholics  it  is  of  faith  that  miracles  have  never 

ceased.    They  appertain  to  the  gift  of  sanctity,  which  is  a  *  note ' 

of  the  Church.    The  truth  of  particular  miracles  is  a  question  of 

evidence.    And  I  must  say  that  in  some  cases  which     have  carefully 

investigated  the  evidence  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

Orimstan.  The  faith  that  could  move  mountains  is,  apparently, 
Tiot  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  seriously,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  ask 
Temperley  and  me,  in  these  closing  years  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
to  believe  in  miracles  ? 

Luxmore.  My  demand,  for  the  present,  shall  be  more  modest.  I 
will  only  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  miracle. 

Grimston.  Well,  I  will  answer  with  Benan,  Le  miracle  est 
Vinexplique.  *  What  a  pother  to  make  about  a  piece  of  pork ! '  said 
the  conscience-stricken  Hebrew,  when  a  thunderstorm  disturbed  his 
furtive  enjoyment  of  a  ham  sandwich.  Such  an  explanation  of 
electrical  phenomena  is  out  of  date,  because  we  now  understand  their 
laws. 

Luxmore.  I  will  reply  to  that  presently.  I  see  Temperley]^has 
taken  down  a  book. 

Temperley.  It  is  a  volume  of  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains.  Ah ! 
here  is  the  passage : 

An  effect  presented  to  the  senaes,  without  any  adequate  antecedent,  efusdem 
generis,  is  a  miracle,  in  the  philosophical  sense.  Thus  the  corporeal  ponderable 
hand  and  arm,  raised  with  no  other  known  causative  antecedent  but  a  thought,  a 
pure  act  of  an  immaterial,  essentially  invisible,  imponderable  will,  is  a  miracle  for 
a  reflecting  mind.  Add  the  words  prceter  experientiam,  and  we  have  a  miracle  in 
the  popular,  practical,  and  appropriated  sense. 

Luxmore.  They  are  not  altogether  bad  definitions ;  but  Kenan's 
is  too  brief,  and  Coleridge's  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  I  will  give 
you  a  better  one  from  Kant,  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  where  I  shall 
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find  his  "Works.  I  want  the  volume  containing  his  Rdigimi  innerhalh 
der  Orenzen  der  bloasen  Vemvmft.    Thanks.    This  is  the  passage  : 

Sliotdd  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word  miracle,  then — since 
all  we  are  concerned  to  know  is  what  miracles  are  for  us,  that  is,  what  they  are  for 
the  practical  use  of  our  understanding — we  might  define  them  as  events  in  the 
world  with  the  laws  of  whose  efficiency  we  are,  and  must  always  remain,  utterly 
unacquainted. 

That  such  events  have  occurred,  and  do  occur,  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely certain ;  and  when  I  find  an  intelligent  man  dogmatically 
asserting  that  they  do  not  occur,  I  can  only  suppose  that  he  has  not 
looked  into  the  evidence. 

Temperley,  Yes :  it  is,  as  you  said  just  now,  a  question  of  evi- 
dence whether  such  events  occur.  But  if  they  do,  most  certainly 
they  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  one  religious  system.  There 
seems  to  be  overwhelming  evidence  for  some  recent  spiritualistic 
miracles;  for  example,  that  Mrs.  Guppy  was  levitated,  and  that 
handkerchiefs  from  Mr.  Ashman's  body  cured  diseases. 

Luxmore.  Very  possibly.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  allow  that 
phenomena,  apparently  miraculous,  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any 
particular  religious  system.  ^  Talia  faciunt  magi,  qualia  nonnunquam 
sancti  faciunt,'  writes  St.  Augustine  in  his  book  De  Diversis  Quces- 
tionibus.  He  adds,  *  Talia  quidem  visibiliter  esse  apparent,  sed  et 
diverso  fine  et  diverso  jure  fiunt.' 

Temperley.  But  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  value  of  miracles 
as  *  credentials ' — that  is  the  word,  I  think — of  Christianity  ? 

Lvxmore.  No  doubt  it  is  difficult  for  the  modem  miud  so  to  regard 
them.  Possibly  this  may  be  largely  due  to  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  not  be  taken  apart  from  the  doctrine  in  support  of  which 
they  are  appealed  to.  Thaumaturgy,  in  itself,  possesses  no  moral 
value.  It  does  not  speak  to  the  conscience.  It  does  not  touch  the 
heart.  No  reasonable  man  would  receive  Mrs.  Guppy  as  an  am- 
bassadress from  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  merely  because  she  was 
levitated,  even  if  the  testimony  to  that  event  should  be  overwhelm- 
ing. Nor  does  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  handkerchiefs  from  the 
body  of  Mr. — ^Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him  ? — Ashman  cured  diseases^ 
invest  with  authority  the  utterances  of  that  gentleman  conceruing 
divine  things. 

Temperley.  We  all  know  M.  Pasteur's  declaration:  *He  who 
proclaims  the  existence  of  the  Infinite — and  none  can  evade  it — 
asserts  more  of  the  supernatural  than  exists  in  all  the  miracles  of  all 
creeds.' 

iMxmore.  I  attach  little  weight  to  M.  Pasteur's  declarations.  Even 
on  the  subjects  which  he  has  made  his  apSdaliU  they  seem  to  me  to 
be,  largely,  arrogant  assumption  and  blatant  bombast.  The  infinite 
is  one  thing :  the  supernatural  is  another.  But,  to  go  back — as  I 
promised  I  would — to  Grimston  and  his  Jew.     It  is,  of  course,  un- 
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questionable  that  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous,  as  vulgarly  conceived, 
is  contracting  every  day,  through  our  ever-extending  apprehension 
of  the  principle  of  continuity.  But  why  should  that  atheise — ^if  I 
may  use  the  word — the  universe  for  us  ? 

'  God  is  law/  say  the  wise.    0  soul  t  and  let  us  rejoice ; 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  still  His  voice. 

<Dieu  n'agit  que  par  des  volontes  g^n^rales,'  says  Malebranche. 
But  why  may  not  a  general  providence  be  also  a  particular  providence 
— that  is,  a  miracle  ?  His  all-seeing  eye  discerns  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  or  rather,  all  to  Him  is  an  eternal  Now.  There  is  a 
striking  passage  in  Amiel,  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  in  this 
connection. 

Le  miracle  est  une  perception  de  1  ame,  la  vision  du  divin  derri^re  la  nature, 
une  crise  psjchique  analogue  a  celle  d'En^e  lors  du  dernier  jour  d'llion  qui  fait  voir 
les  puissances  celestes  donnant  Timpulsion  auz  actions  humaines.  II  n*y  a  point  de 
miracle  pour  les  indiffSrents :  il  n'y  a  que  des  ames  religieuses  capables  de  recon* 
naitie  le  doigt  de  Dieu  dans  certains  faits. 

Temperley.  Well,  Grimston,  we  have  had  a  fine  flash  of  silence 
from  you.     And  now  what  do  you  say  to  Luxmore's  argument? 

Grimston.  I  have  been  listening  very  carefully,  and  I  incline  to 
apply  to  Luxmore  the  words  of  Sganarelle,  in  the  play  :  ^  Je  ne  sais 
que  dire ;  car  vous  tournez  les  choses  d'une  mani^re  qu'il  me  semble 
que  vous  avez  raieon ;  et  cependant  il  est  vrai  que  vous  ne  Tavez  pas.' 
No  amount  of  evidence  would  make  me  believe  a  miracle.  I  am  of 
those — I  confess  it — who  would  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

Luxmore.  I  don't  suppose  you  would.  The  invincible  prejudice 
against  the  miraculous,  now  so  common,  is  simply  an  expression  of 
that  abounding  materialism  which  denies  the  spiritual  principle  in 
man  and  in  nature,  and  which,  identifying  law  with  antecedent  neces- 
sity, issues  necessarily  in  physical  fatalism.  It  is  a  contemptible 
philosophy — if  philosophy  it  can  be  called — unworthy,  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  *  of  a  pig  of  sensibility.'  With  it,  if  I  understand  you 
right,  Temperley,  your  Hindu  friend  has  no  sympathy. 

Temperley.  None  whatever.  His  intellect,  as  I  said,  is  essen- 
tially metaphysical.  And,  in  fact,  I  don't  think  that  the  place  as- 
signed to  the  miraculous  in  the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
perplex  him  much.  The  Bible  is  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  with 
him.  He  feels — and  I  confess  I  agree  with  him — that  *  the  higher 
criticism '  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Christianity. 

Tjuxmore.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  deny  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  claims 
often  made  for  those  Sacred  Books.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  shown 
us  much  which  is  at  variance  with  the  traditional  thesis  as  to  their 
date,  authorship,  and  relative  value,  just  as  physical  science  has 
familiarised  us  with  conceptions  of  the  universe  utterly  alien  from 
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the  minds  of  their  writers.  But  to  suppose  Christianity  to  be  based 
upon  the  collection  of  ancient  documents  called  the  Bible  is  histori- 
cally false.  It  is  certain  that  no  authorised  New  Testament  canon 
existed  until  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  mission  of  the  Author  of  Christianity  was  not  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  volume,  which,  long  centuries  after,  should 
become  *  the  religion  of  Protestants,'  but  to  establish  a  society.  *  I 
should  not  receive  the  Bible,'  St.  Augustine  declared,  ^  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  moved  me  to  do  so.'  The  Bible  is, 
in  fact,  the  creation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  other  varieties 
of  Christianity  have  received  it.  And  the  Catholic  Chuich,  while 
declaring  it  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals  divinely  inspired 
throughout,  has  never  pronounced  how  far  that  inspiration  extends — 
has  never  formally  committed  herself  to  *  the  traditional  thesis,' 
which  has  come  down  from  uncritical  ages. 

Temperley.  *  Formally  committed '  ?  That  may  be  so.  But  I 
observe  no  tokens  of  willingness  in  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  face  the 
results  of  the  higher  criticism. 

Luxmore.  The  Church  can  wait.  But  what  has  Hhe  higher 
criticism,'  as  they  call  it,  really  established  ?  *  In  these  two  cen- 
turies,' Carlyle  said,  *  we  have  got  rid  of  Moses,  which  certainly  was 
no  very  sublime  achievement  either.'  I  may  be  permitted,  for  my 
own  part,  to  doubt  whether  we  have  quite  got  rid  of  Moses.  But  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  goes  on  to  add :  *  The 
Bible  has,  in  all  changes  of  theory  about  it,  this,  as  its  highest  distinc- 
tion, that  it  is  the  truest  of  books :  a  book  springing,  every  word  of  it, 
from  the  intensest  convictions,  from  the  very  heart's  core,  of  those  who 
wrote  it.*  What  a  distinction !  entitling  the  Bible  of  Christianity — 
at  the  very  least — to  a  unique  place  among  the  world's  Sacred  Books : 
justifying  one  in  saying  of  it,  what  the  Hebrew  poet  said  of  a  small 
and  comparatively  unimportant  portion :  *  Thy  word  is  tried  to  the 
uttermost :  the  righteousness  of  thy  testimonies  is  everlasting.' 

Temperley.  This  is  a  very  diflFerent  line  from  that  generally  taken 
by  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  would,  I  opine,  be  somewhat  *  suspect '  to 
most  of  them. 

Luxmore.  I  candidly  confess  that  the  disingenuousness — I  had 
almost  said  theindiflference  to  truth — displayed  by  some  thick-and-thin 
apologists  of  the  old  Biblical  exegesis  fills  me  with  dismay.  The  Pro- 
crustean torture  to  which  they  subject  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  with  facts  recently  ascertained  by  physical,  historical,  and  critical 
science,  is  fatal  to  its  real  significance.  Surely  this  is  a  case  in  which, 
if  in  any,  the  dictum  applies:  *Litera  occidit:  spiritus  autem 
vivificat.' 

Temperley.  You  remind  me  of  the  Italian  saying:  *Grod  save 
me  from  my  friends :  I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies  by  myself.' 

Luxmore.  Well,  I  have  spoken  frankly.     On  the  other  hand  I 
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must,  with  equal  candour,  acknowledge  my  small  sympathy  with 
much  which  passes  current  as  ^  higher  criticism.'  It  is  really  not  high 
criticism,  in  any  sense,  but  low :  in  no  way  divine :  not  in  the  least  an 
attempt  to  assign  the  final  cause  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, 
or  to  gauge  the  depth  of  significance  which  there  is  for  mankind  in 
the  Person  of  Christ. 

GHmston.  All  this  is  like  a  certain  kind  of  cocoa  which  I  see 
advertised  at  the  railway  stations  as  ^  grateful  and  comforting.'  The 
long-eared  will  drink  it  in  greedily,  and  bless  you.  But  it  reminds 
me  of  old  Professor  Codrington,  who,  after  a  long  exposition,  would 
conclude :  ^  I  don't  quite  know  whether  this  will  stand,  but  I  give  it 
to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.'  The  fact  is,  that  sceptics  want  a  direct 
answer  to  their  objections.     Isn't  that  a  reasonable  demand  ? 

Luxmore.  No :  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  Christian  system. 
I  fully  subscribe  to  Bishop  Butler's  words :  *  Let  reason  be  kept  to,' 
and  let  anything  that  can  *  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  be  given  up.'  But  he  adds :  *  Let  not  such  poor 
creatures  as  we  go  on  objecting  against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we 
do  not  see  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this 
reasoning.'  We  can  only  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen.  Where  we  don't  know  and  can't  see — why  should  people 
quarrel  with  us  for  saying  so  ? 

Temperley.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  earnestly  religious  men 
argue — if  I  may  so  put  it — rather  for  the  look  of  the  thing  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing. 

LuxTTiore.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  The  grounds  of  our 
deepest  convictions  can  never  be  put  into  words.  Logic  is  good,  but 
not  the  best.  There  are  intellectual  obstructions  which  no  ratiocina- 
tion will  remove,  and  which  can  be  rationally  dealt  with  only  by  an 
exercise  of  the  will:  ^imperium  voluntatis  moventis  intellectum,' 
Aquinas  says. 

Grimston. 

Doubt  is  faith  id  the  main ;  but  faith,  on  the  whole,  is  doubt. 
We  cannot  belieye  by  proof,  but  could  we  believe  without  P 

Luxmore.  What  I  was  going  on  to  say,  when  Grimston  pulled  out 
his  nonsense  stop,  is  this :  To  an  earnestly  religious  man,  it  is  always 
disagreeable  to  enter  into  controversy  about  those  deep  and  sacred 
truths  which  are  the  very  springs  of  his  moral  life.  If  he  does  so, 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  not  because  it  makes  any  difference  to 
him  how  the  argument  goes.  But  apart  from  this,  surely  he  may 
claim  to  have  done  enough  when  he  shows  that  his  symbols  need  not 
be  fidse. 

Grimston.  Enough !  Enough  for  what  ?  Your  opponent  applies 
the  calculus  of  probabilities  to  the  teaching  you  offer  him.  And  can 
any  candid  man  deny  that,  in  the  light  of  mere  intellect — Lord  Bacon's 
lumen  aiccum — there  is  a  dreadful  want  of  common  sense  and  scien- 
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tific  reasonableness  about  the  Christian  scheme,  ranging  from  Lucifer 
through  Adam  to  Christ,  and  then  back  again  to  Lucifer  ?  It  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  most  subtle,  recondite,  and  shadowy — what  shall  I 
say,  instincts  ?  yes,  they  don't  amount  to  principles — ^that  you  can  so 
much  as  pretend  to  overcome  the  accumulated  improbabilities  of  it  all. 

LvLOcmore.  It  appears  to  me 

Orimston.  Nay,  don't  interrupt  me  just  yet.  I  think  that  what  I 
have  been  saying  must  be  admitted  by  any  candid  thinker  who  will  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  Christian  apologists,  early  and  late :  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Butler,  Newman,  all  except 
the  school  which  culminated  in  Paley,  and  which,  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  is  not  Christian  at  all  in  any  true  sense.  Take  Cardinal 
Newman,  for  example.  He  hardly  so  much  as  attempts  to  persuade 
any  but  those  who  are  already  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  in  fonda- 
mental  matters.  Indeed,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Orammar  of 
AaserUy  he  expressly  states  that  his  argument  is  addressed  to  *  those 
only  whose  minds  are  properly  prepared  for  it.' 

Luocmore.  The  message  of  Christianity  is  ^  Pax  hominibus  bonse 
voluntatis '  (*  Love  towards  men  of  love ').  Does  not  Aristotle  tell  us  that, 
in  the  moral  order,  truth  is  apprehended  not  only  by  the  intelligence, 
but  by  the  whole  soul,  avv  o\rj  r^  '^vyy  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  Christianity  ever  has  made,  or  ever 
will  make,  proselytes  in  the  world.  Its  victories  have  been  won,  not 
by  mere  argument — ^arguments  have  been  well  called  the  symbols 
of  something  deeper — not  by  mere  eloquence,  not  by  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  but  by  an  appeal  to  those  fundamental  spiritual  instincts 
of  men,  whereunto  it  supremely  corresponds.  *Non  in  dialectica 
complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere  populum  suum.'  And  that  appeal  has 
been  made  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Person  in  whom  the  eternally  ideal 
has  become  the  historically  real,  in  whom  the  dream  of  Plato  came 
true :  Virtue  embpdied  in  an  earthly  form  and  drawing  all  hearts  unto 
it.  Adopt  the  view  taken  by  the  extremest  modem  criticism  of  the 
date,  authorship,  and  composition  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
still  this  incomparable  figure  of  the  Great  Master  remains,  undimmed 
by  ^  the  mists  of  fabling  time,'  or  by  the  dust  of  modem  materialistic 
science:  *an  ideal  of  humanity,'  in  Kant's  emphatic  words,  *now 
valid  for  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  throughout  all  worlds.' 

Temperley.  So  long  as  you  remain  in  the  region  of  the  ideal  I  am 
heartily  at  one  with  you.  But,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  too  much 
stress  is  laid  by  the  CathoUc  Church  on  mere  events.  If  she  were 
wisely  generalled,  she  would  direct  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  the 
noumenal  realities  of  which  the  objective  phenomena  are  the  symbols. 
I  see  a  volume  of  Tyndall  there,  in  which  this  is  well  put.  Let  me 
read  you  the  passage : — 

The  error  of  the  priests  is  this :  that  they  are  mechanics,  not  poets ;  and  that 
tiiey  claim  objectiYe  validity  for  that  which  springs  from  the  innermost  need  and 
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nature  of  man.  It  is  against  this  oljectiye  rendering  of  the  easentiallj  ideal  and 
poetic,  that  science,  consciously;  or  unconsciously,  wages  war.  Religion  is  as  much 
a  verity  of  human  consciousness  as  any  other  of  its  facts,  and  agunst  it,  on  its  subjec- 
tive side,  the  waves  of  science  heat  in  vain.  But,  when  manipulated  by  sacerdotal 
constructiyeness,  and  mixed  with  imperfect  or  inaccurate  historical  data,  and 
moulded  by  misapplied  logic,  it  makes  claims  which  traverse  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  then  science,  as  in  duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hostile  power  in  its  path. 
Sooner  or  later,  among  thinking  people,  the  temporaiy  and  fluxional  rendering,  of 
religions  mysteries  wiU  be  abandoned,  and  the  ideal  will  be  universally  recognised 
as  capable  only  of  ideal  approach. 

LivxmoTe.  This  seems  to  yon  *  well  put,'  does  it  ?  It  seems  to  me 
a  medley  of  commonplace  and  sophism.  I  am  as  ready  as  Professor 
Tyndall  to  reject '  imperfect  or  inaccurate  historical  data/  ^  misapplied 
logic,'  and  '  claims  which  traverse  our  knowledge  of  nature.'  But 
when,  in  the  name  of  science,  he  declares  war  against  ^  the  objective 
rendering  of  the  essentially  poetic  and  ideal,'  when  he  denies  the 
claim  to  *  objective  validity '  of  *  that  which  springs  from  the  inner- 
most need  and  nature  of  man,'  when  he  pronounces  that '  the  ideal 
IS  capable  only  of  ideal  approach,'  he  appears  to  me,  pace  tanti  viri^ 
to  be  talking  grandiloquent  nonsense.  He  might  just  as  reasonably 
say  that  because  the  principle  of  life  is  spiritual  and  immaterial,  we 
ought  to  support  life  only  by  spiritual  and  immaterial  means,  and 
not  by  anything  so  grossly  material  as  meat  and  drink.  The  dweller 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo  Town  may  be  able  to  live  on  mere  abstractions. 
But  assuredly  they  are  not  suflScient  for  human  nature's  daily  food. 
Man  belongs  to  the  world  of  time.  He  is  individual,  concrete,  hie 
et  nunCy  as  the  schoolmen  say.  And  his  religion,  like  everything 
else,  if  it  is  really  to  influence  him,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  whereby  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  this  phenomenal 
state.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  its  prime  motive 
force  and  the  secret  of  its  power,  that  *  the  Word  was  made  Flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.'  And  most  assuredly  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  deepest  instincts,  the  most  imperious  needs  of  human  nature, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  presents  us  with  objects  in  the  first  place, 
not  with  abstract  ideas  ;  that  the  medium  of  her  worship  is  personal 
communion  with  the  divine,  rather  than  intellectual  conceptions. 
How  little  can  we  know  of  persons. 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

Charity — caritas — is  higher  than  knowledge  as  a  revealing  agency. 
We  can  feel  for,  and  with,  persons  whom  we  love — ^yes,  and  attain  to 
spiritual  communion  ^with  them — when  analysis  lies  quite  out  of 
our  power. 

Orimston.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  mere  mysticism. 

Luocmore.  Most  assuredly  it  is.  And  if  the  Church  is  not  mysti- 
cism, she  is  nothing.    St.  Augustine,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Thomas 
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Aquinas,  Suarez,  and  all  the  modem  theologians,  lay  it  down  that  reve- 
lation is  an  economy :  that  is  to  say,  an  exhibition  of  the  truth  in 
symbols.  It  is  what  St,  Paul  taught  long  ago,  that  we  see  per  specu- 
Iv/ni  et  in  cenigToate.  *  Alles  Vergangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichniss,' 
Goethe  tells  us  in  those  pregnant  lines  with  which  he  ends  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust :  *  Alles  ' — Everything.  It  is  universally  true : 
as  true  in  religion  as  elsewhere. 

Temperley.  I  see  clearly  enough  that  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  questions  which  we  were  discussing  just  now :  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture  and  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity. 

Luxmore.  A  most  direct  bearing.  *  Litera  occidit :  spiritus  est 
qui  vivificat.'  I  will  go  to  any  length  with  modem  criticism  that  the 
evidence  really  warrants,  in  dealing  with  the  letter  of  our  Sacred 
Books  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  divine 
element  in  those  books,  and  in  the  Church,  no  criticism  can  touch. 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 

And  our  yain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

The  details  over  which  criticism  has  power  are  as  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance  in  comparison  of  the  idea,  over  which  it  is  powerless.  ^ 
So  far  I  agree  with  Professor  Tyndall.  I  add  that  there  is  a  perspective 
to  be  observed  in  religion,  as  in  painting,  else  we  shall  get  a  Chinese 
world,  where  things  great  and  small  are  equally  important,  fieligion 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  Practical  Season,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty,  which  is  its  adamantine  foundation, 
*  hid  under  the  grave  of  things.' 

Griinaton.  Well,  Temperley,  you  had  better  get  Dorasawmy  to 
come  over  to  England,  and  commune  with  our  friend  here.  They 
will  be  able  to  talk  sympathetically  about  the  Veil  of  Maya,  and  the 
path  of  extrication.  Between  them  they  may  even  produce  a  new 
Upanishad,  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  this  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  said  that  ^  all  roads  lead  to  Bome,'  but  this  is  one  of  the  strangest. 

Luxmore.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  find  much  in  common  with 
Temperley's  Hindu  friend,  whose  acquaintance  I  should  be  glad  to 
make.  The  true  foe  of  Christianity — of  which  Catholicism  appears 
to  me  (to  say  the  least)  the  version  most  consistent  with  history  and 
philosophy — is  not  to  be  sought  in  those  great  Eastern  religions  and 
theosophies,  which,  whatever  their  aberrations,  are  based  on  the  eeose 
of  the  Infinite,  but  in  the  pseudo-science  of  the  present  day,  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  banish  art,  metaphysics,  religion — in  a  word, 
the  ideal — from  contemporary  Europe ;  which  sinks  men  in  the  most 
vulgar  materialism,  the  most  ignoble  sensism,  by  proposing  as  the 
supreme  object  of  life  *  agreeable  feeling,'  and  as  the  sole  test  of 
right  and  wrong  Hhe  laws  of  comfort.'  I  call  it  pseudo-science, 
because,  however  true  in  its  own  province,  it  is  false  beyond. 

Temperley.  We  have  had  good  talk.    And  if  Dorasawmy  com 
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to  England,  I  shall  certainly  introduce  him  to  yon,  Luxmore.  Mean- 
while, I  will  write  him  an  account  of  our  conversation.  And  now 
let  me  add  one  word,  Luxmore  would  probably  hardly  account  of 
me  as  a  Christian  at  all.  ^  Christian  by  the  heart  and  sceptic  by  the 
head/  was  Grimston's  account  of  me.  Well,  my  own  feeling  about 
Christianity  is  one  of  intense  reverence ;  and,  as  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  she  possesses,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  power  of  guiding  through 
the  moral  perplexities  of  the  world,  such  as  no  other  religion  pos- 
sesses :  a  power  to  which,  I  feel  sure,  no  individual  could  attain  for 
himself  or  by  himself.  If  religion  is  still  to  affect  human  society  at 
large,  I  do  not  know  who  can  take  up  the  spiritual  sceptre,  should  it 
fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And,  without  religion, 
society  will  degenerate  into  mere  swinish  barbarism:  'God  is  as 
necessary  to  a  people  as  liberty.'  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  a 
curious  book  by  a  very  early  Christian  writer:  S.  Hippolytua  de 
Antichristo.  He  is  commenting  upon  *  the  great  wonder  in  heaven,* 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse :  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ; 
who  brought  forth  a  male  child.  The  woman,  he  says,  is  the  Church, 
always  giving  birth  to  Christ,  the  male  and  perfect  offspring  of  God, 
who  is  styled  both  God  and  Man :  and  thus  acting  as  the  teacher  of 
all  nations.  Now  this  appears  to  me  profoundly  true.  The  Catholic 
Church,  in  every  age,  seems  to  be  bringing  forth  the  Divine  idea 
of  the  Eternal  Word,  in  such  form  and  shape  as  each  age  re- 
quires. And  here,  as  I  cannot  but  feel,  is  the  source  of  all  that  has 
been  noblest  in  individual  action,  most  precious  in  moral  civilisation, 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  our  era.  Even  now,  as  I  look 
through  the  world,  I  confess  the  Pope  appears  to  me  the  only  power 
left  which  values  supremely  the  moral  law,  which  witnesses  for  it 
unflinchingly :  the  one  power  which  cares  nothiDg  for  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  :  which  upholds  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  the  sole  rule  of  conduct,  alike  for  public  and  private  life, 
and  finds  in  the  Crucifix  the  measure  of  all  things.  The  mysterious, 
plastic  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  undeniable  fact :  an 
influence  so  prevailing  and  so  puissant  in  its  application,  and  yet  so 
delicate,  so  individual :  so  imperious  and  inflexible,  as  of  the  Prophet 
of  God ;  so  penetrating  and  persuasive,  as  of  the  Messenger  of  Christ. 
This  is  a  religion,  if  religion  is  no  dream  of  a  shadow,  but  objective 
and  real.  But  what  an  ^  if ' !  And  the  question — the  question  of 
questions,  I  may  call  it — is  whether  all  this  might  and  majesty  will 
survive  the  modem  spirit.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  eyes 
of  those  who  sat  in  Moses's  seat  were  turned  with  suspicion  on  Gtdileo 
and  Spinoza.  The  one  was  the  founder  of  modem  science,  the  other 
of  scientific  exegesis  and  the  new  philosophy.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  Luxmore. 

Grimaton.  Yes.      He    knows    well    enough  what    you    mean. 
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'  Slargissez  Dieu,'  said  Diderot,    The  Church  might  do  worse  than 
take  the  hint. 

Luxmore.  *  Interdum  diabolus  veritatem  loquitur,'  Aquinas  says. 
But  how  can  we  help  enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Noumenon,  as  the  revelations  of  physical  science  enlarge  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  phenomenal  universe  ?  Astronomy,  geology,  natural 
history — not  to  continue  the  catalogue — have  each  in  these  latter 
day^  furnished  a  new  chapter  of  revelation.  Think,  too,  of  that 
^  Bible  of  modem  literature,'  as  it  has  been  called,  not  unaptly, 
which  assuredly  is  written  for  our  learning.  Our  religion  must 
correspond  with  our  growing  culture;  it  cannot  possibly  remain 
patristic,  or  mediaeval,  or  puritan.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Spencer's 
dictum  holds  good:  *  Perpetual  adaptation  to  environment  is  the 
very  law  of  life.'  He  is  not  only  a  bad  philosopher,  but,  little  as 
he  may  think  it,  a  deadly  foe  to  the  race,  who  seeks  to  elevate  any 
bygone  forms  into  absolute  types :  who  can  dream  of  no  future  for 
humanity  but  the  resuscitation  of  a  past  which  assuredly  is  dead, 
and  will  not  return.  So  much  I  willingly  concede:  or  rather, 
strenuously  maintain.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  the  highest 
revelation  is  man  :  and  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Man  :  the  per- 
fect type :  the  supreme  ideal.  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man.' 
Has  mankind,  in  these  eighteen  centuries,  fully  apprehended  His 
message  ? 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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THE  NEW  LIBERALISM:  A  RESPONSE. 


I  HAVE  just  been  reading  the  article  on  '  The  New  Liberalism '  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  M.P.,  to  the  August  number  of  this 
Beview.  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  author,  and  it 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  that  there  was,  at  any  rate,  one 
active  member  of  the  Liberal  party  whose  opinions  agreed  so  nearly 
with  my  own.  His  article  seems  to  me  full  of  interest,  and  I  crave 
space  for  some  reflections  on  the  '  New  Liberalism,'  as  it  commends 
itself  to  an  anden  ministrej  who  is  also  an  impenitent  Radical  of 
some  years'  standing.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  approach  the  subject 
with  far  less  authority  than  Mr.  Atherley  Jones.  He  speaks  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  conversant  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  working  of  the  political  machine,  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  and  representing  a  large  constituency 
of  Radical  working  men.  I  can  only  speak  as  what  IMr.  Matthew 
Arnold  called  *  a  feeble  unit '  of  the  party,  and  as  one  of  those  lookers-on 
who  are  supposed,  by  a  consolatory  proverb,  to  see  most  of  the  game. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  is  right 
when  he  declares  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  upper  classes 
have  broken  finally  with  Liberalism.  I  do  not  feel  that  my  own  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  speak  as  confidently  as  Mr.  Jones  does  of 
the  alienation  of  the  middle  class ;  but  there  seems  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  aristocracy  and  landed  classes  with  all  their  de- 
pendants and  imitators,  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  have  become  practically,  if  not  in  name,  Con- 
servative. 

Now  this  is  a  result  which  I  do  not  altogether  deplore.  Territorial 
influence  is  by  no  means  so  omnipotent  as  it  would  like  to  be.  For 
example,  in  the  county  which  I  know  best  the  Gladstonian  member 
finds  his  strongest  support  under  the  park  walls  of  a  dissentient  duke. 
Still  rank  and  wealth,  if  accompanied  by  high  character  and  gracious 
manners,  may  no  doubt  be  valuable  allies  at  the  time  of  an  election ; 
but  their  aid  may  be  too  dearly  bought.  It  is  true  that  they  helped 
us  to  beat  the  Tories  in  1880 ;  but  from  the  moment  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone formed  his  Government  the  mischief  of  the  alliance  became 
apparent.  His  Cabinet  was  stuffed  with  Whigs.  Many  of  them 
were  men  who  had  absolutely  no  claim,  except  that  conferred  by  wealth 
and  station,  to  sit  in  the  high^laces  of  the  Liberal  synagogue.    But 
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their  inclusion  was  the  necessary  (perhaps  the  stipulated)  reward  of 
their  services,  real  or  supposed,  at  the  election ;  and  throughout  the 
Parliament  of  1880  their  influence  lay  upon  the  Liberal  party — 

Heayy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

Session  after  session  passed,  irrevocable  time  went  by,  and  a 
noble  majority  steadily  declined,  while  Badicals  stood  by  in  speechless 
discontent,  bidden,  not  seldom,  to  vote  for  what  they  disapproved,  and 
urging  in  vain  the  initiation  of  reforms  to  which  they  were  deeply 
pledged,  but  which  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  Whig  magnificoes 
in  the  Cabinet  and  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  out  of  doors. 

This  is  an  evil  which  is  not  likely  to  recur.  One  advantage  at 
least  of  our  recent  troubles  is  that  we  have,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
*  sloughed  off  the  Whigs,'  and  a  Liberal  Government  is  not  likely 
again  to  be  restrained  from  aU  energetic  legislation  by  the  territorial 
prejudices  of  actual  and  expectant  dukes  or  the  economic  tremors  of 
mediocre  millionaires.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  loss  of  the  upper  classes  means  a  great  increase  in  the 
electioneering  difficulties  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  means  the  loss  of 
money,  of  local  influence,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  suitable  candi- 
dates. Every  party  wants  men  of  private  means,  good  education, 
and  gentleman-like  address  to  fight  its  battles  at  the  polls ;  and  a 
breach  with  the  upper  classes  of  the  country  means  the  transfer  of 
great  masses  of  such  candidates  to  the  opposite  side.  These  are  con- 
siderable losses,  but  they  are  not  irreparable,  if  only  we  can  set 
against  them  the  one  political  force  which  cannot  be  bought  and 
cannot  be  resisted — a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  worthy  cause.  I 
am  aware  that  political  experts,  who  wish  to  be  thought  cynical  and 
worldly-wise,  will  ridicule  this  proposition,  and  will  assure  me  that 
in  elections,  as  in  war,  Providence  generally  favours  the  stronger 
battalion,  and  that,  where  a  party  has  money,  organisation,  and  a 
tight  grip  on  the  *  screw,*  it  may  safely  make  its  opponents  a  present 
of  enthusiasm.  But  if  anyone  wishes  to  appraise  the  fighting  value 
of  enthusiasm,  and  to  see  the  difference  to  a  political  party  implied 
by  its  presence  or  absence,  let  him  compare  the  course  and  results  of 
the  general  election  of  1880  with  those  of  1885. 

In  1880  the  Liberal  party  was  fired  by  a  moral  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  had  done  their  utmost  to  involve 
England  in  a  war  on  behalf  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  which  for  cen- 
turies has  persecuted  the  worshippers  of  Christ  in  Eastern  Europe. 
We  had  the  opportunity  of  condemning  them  and  driving  them  firom 
office.  Other  elements  in  the  controversy  no  doubt  appealed  with 
special  force  to  special  minds.  But  the  question  which  transcended 
all  others  was  whether  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  Turk,  founded  in 
slavery  and  polygamy  and  operating  by  rape  and  massacre,  should 
receive  the  support  of  Christian  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  defined  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  when 
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he  spoke  of  himself  as '  counterworking  the  purpose  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.'  To  overthrow  the  godless  old  cynic  who  had  scoffed  at  the 
red  horrors  of  Bulgaria  was  an  object  worth  fighting  for.  It  appealed 
alike  to  conscience  and  to  reason.  It  enlisted  our  moral  sympathies. 
It  seemed  part  of  religion  itself.  We  went  to  the  election  as  to  a 
crusade,  and  fought  and  won  as  men  only  can  who  are  battling  for 
their  most  sacred  beliefs. 

So  much  for  1880.  In  1885  the  enthusiasm  had  evaporated. 
We  had  very  little  to  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction  in  the  five 
years  of  Liberal  administration.  And  we  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  programme  there  was  certainly  much  that 
was  attractive,  but  it  lacked  both  authority  and  definiteness ;  while 
the  authorised  programme  contained  not  a  single  item  which  could 
kindle  enthusiasm  in  even  the  most  inflammable  bosom.  Divided  in 
aim,  apologetic  for  the  past,  and  despondent  for  the  future,  we  entered 
the  general  election.  We  found  arrayed  against  us  in  compact  alliance 
every  class  and  every  interest  which  we  had  menaced  but  not  crippled. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  incensed  the  landowners.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  had 
enraged  the  publicans.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  agitated  the  corpo- 
ration. Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  doctrine  of  ransom  and  scheme  of 
disestablishment,  had  terrified  every  owner  of  property  and  converted 
every  clergyman  into  a  Tory  agent.  We  fought  without  enthusiasm, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  came  off  second  best  in  the  fight. 

In  the  election  of  1886  the  condition  was  changed.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  our  object.  We  asked  the  constituencies  to  give 
Ireland  Home  Bule,  and  we  asked  nothing  else.  It  was  a  case  of 
Aye  or  No  to  a  plain  question.  The' No  was  certainly  delivered  in 
unmistakable  tones ;  but,  though  we  were  heavily  beaten,  our  state 
was,  in  one  main  respect,  more  gracious  than  it  had  been  in  1885. 
We  were  no  longer  hampered  by  conflicting  policies,  or  called  on 
to  decide  between  authorised  and  unauthorised  programmes.  A 
plain  issue  was  submitted  to  us.  We  might  decide  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  we  might  suspend  our  judgment.  But  there  was  no 
ambiguity  about  the  question  whether  Ireland  should  or  should 
not  have  the  control  of  her  own  affairs.  And  as  to  Home  Rule  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  that  *  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  modem  politics  was  the  large  measure  of  assent 
with  which  that  policy  was  received  by  the  Liberal  electorate.' 

Consideriugthe  circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  introduced 
to  their  notice,  and  the  almost  inconceivable  clumsiness  with  which  it 
was  engineered  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1886,  the  marvel  is, 
not  that  the  party  was  torn  asunder,  but  that  the  rent  was  not 
much  deeper,  more  permanent,  and  more  disastrous.  For  my  own 
part,  I  look  upon  the  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party  as  already  complete. 
That  which  our  *  lost  leaders '  have  declined  to  do,  the  rank  and 
file  have  done  without  their  guidance.  In  1886  they  suspended 
judgment.     But  now  that  they  have  had  the  time  (which  was  not 
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then  allowed  them)  to  investigate  and  reflect,  they  have  come  to 
see  the  essential  reasonableness  of  Home  Bule,  its  consonance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  its  perfect  compati- 
bility with  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  Empire. 

That  this  happy  consummation  has  been  attained  I  believe  to 
be  due  to  the  wise  concession  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  to  the 
general  sense  of  his  followers  in  consenting  to  retain  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster.  Ominous  whispers,  indeed,  are  heard 
from  time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  really 
conceded  this ;  that  he  still  makes  it  the  subject  of  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  still  secretly  inclines  to  separatist  schemes.  But  I  am 
persuaded  better  things  of  the  Liberal  leader,  and  things  which 
accompany  political  salvation,  and  I  must  persist  in  believing  that 
what  he  seems  to  have  yielded  he  has  really  yielded,  and  that  his 
lieutenants  and  followers  are  not  speaking  without  their  book  when 
they  assume  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  next  Home  Bule  Bill. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  the  Liberal  party  has  accepted  Home  Rule, 
and  has  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  the  Liberal  policy.  To  assume 
this  is  to  assume  that  it  will  be  carried ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Tories  will  reproduce  their  celebrated  policy  of  *  dishing  the 
Whigs,'  and  will  give  Ireland  a  system  of  local  government  so 
extended  as  to  its  sphere  of  action  and  so  centralised  as  to  its  seat 
of  authority  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  except  in  name,  from  the 
reconstructed  version  of  Home  Bule  which  the  Liberal  party  has 
agreed  to  adopt.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  edifying  to  see  the  grimaces 
of  conscientious  Unionists  when  they  find  history  repeating  itself 
at  their  expense,  and  discover  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
has  treated  them  exactly  as  Lord  Derby's  Government  treated 
their  forerunners,  the  AduUamites  of  1866.  But  this  is  conjecture, 
and  we  must  return  to  facts.  Home  Bule,  then,  is  the  first  item 
in  the  present  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  We  are  all  con- 
vinced about  it.  We  all  agree  about  it.  We  all  mean  to  push  it 
through.  But  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  has  uttered  an  unpalatable 
truth  when  he  says  that  *the  masses  are  not  moved  by — are  in 
feet  wonderfully  indifferent  to — the  woes  of  Ireland,'  and  that  *  the 
Home  Bule  movement  does  not  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  masses.' 
As  to  the  reasons  for  this  fact,  Mr.  Jones  is  probably  right  when 
he  says  that  to  excite  the  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  the  English 
artisan  requires  *  a  wider  historical  knowledge  and  a  closer  intimacy 
with  contemporary  events '  than,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  he  possesses. 
And  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  account  for  this  lukewarmness  by 
other  reasons  drawn  from  the  history  of  1880-5  and  the  memories  of 
the  subsequent  election.  But  to  dwell  on  these  would  be  needlessly 
to  revive  old  quarrels. 

But,  be  the  causes  what  they  may,  we  have  to  face  the  twofold 
fact  that  the  cause  of  Home  Bule,  taken  alone,  does  not  evoke 
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enthusiasm,  and  that,  to  a  political  party  which  has  lost  the  adventi- 
tious aids  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  popular  enthusiasm  is  the 
breath  of  life.  How  is  that  enthusiasm  to  be  aroused  ?  Here,  I 
conceive,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  New  Liberalism. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  egotism  if  I  venture  to  say  a  few 
words  on  my  personal  relation  to  thiff  matter.  I  said  just  now  that 
we  approached  the  general  election  of  1880  with  the  enthusiastic 
desire  to  dethrone  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  help  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Before  the  new  Parliament 
assembled  our  principal  object  was  already  attained,  and  the  great 
champion  of  Turkish  tyranny  had  fallen  finally  from  power.  We  were 
therefore  set  free,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  parliamentary  life,  to  work 
for  the  objects  of  domestic  interest  which  we  had  at  heart.  Foremost 
among  these,  at  least  with  some  of  us,  was  Social  Beform.  We 
earnestly  desired  to  make  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men  healthier,  sweeter, 
brighter,  and  more  humane.  It  was  an  ennobling  and  invigorating 
ambition,  lifting  the  pursuit  of  politics  out  of  the  vulgar  dust  of 
office-seeking  and  wire-pulling  into  the  purer  air  of  unselfish  endea- 
vour. To  some  of  us  it  was  much  more ;  for  it  meant  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  practical  business  of  modem  life. 
But  the  difficulties  were  enormous.  The  Liberal  party  still  clung  to 
its  miserable  old  mumpsimus  of  laissez  fairCf  and  steadily  refused  to 
learn  the  new  and  nobler  language  of  Social  Service.  Alone  among  our 
leading  men,  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to  apprehend  the  truth  that 
political  reform  is  related  to  social  reform  as  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
that  politics,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  science  of  human  happiness. 

In  June  1883,  in  reply  to  some  *  Desultory  Reflections  of  a 
Whig'  by  Lord  Cowper,  I  contributed  to  this  Eeview  a  *  Protest 
against  Whiggery,'  and  in  it  I  used  these  words  : — 

*The  high  Whig  doctrine  would  limit  the  functions  of  the  State 
to  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  and  the  enforcement  of 
contracts.  Modem  Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  the 
State,  with  Burke,  as  "the  nation  in  its  collective  and  corporate  cha- 
racter," sees  in  it  the  one  sovereign  agent  for  all  moral,  material,  and 
social  reforms,  and  recognises  a  special  duty  to  deal  with  questions 
affecting  the  food,  health,  housing,  amusement,  and  culture  of  the 
working  classes.  In  sanitary  matters  the  motto  of  both  the  old  poli- 
tical parties  has  always  been  Clough's  paraphrase  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment : 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill,  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive. 

^One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  that  modem 
Liberalism,  as  illustrated  in  Mr.  Smith's  candidature  at  Liverpool,  no 
longer  regards  the  possession  of  a  vote  as  the  be-all  and  end-aU  of 
civil  life,  but  treats  it  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the 
creation  of  better  moral  and  physical  surroundings  for  the  great  mass 
of  our  fellow-citizens.' 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  those  unregenerate  days  of  the  Liberal 
party,  such  doctrine  as  this  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  indignation. 
It  wi(s  socialism,  conununism — ^  flat  burglary/  One  wide- acred  Whig 
wrote  to  tell  me,  with  laborious  irony,  that  I  was  *  not  his  leader ; ' 
another  prated  about  panem  et  drceneea  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
makes  a  new  quotation  and  settles  a  controversy  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Groschen  poked  genial  fun  at  my  policy  of  ^putting  Punch  and  Judy 
on  the  rates.'  A  little  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  ^  he  reserved 
his  worst  Billingsgate '  for  those  who  would  take  private  property  for 
public  uses,  even  though  those  uses  were  the  erection  of  healthy 
dwellings  and  the  creation  of  breathing-spaces  in  crowded  quarters. 
In  brief,  all  that  was  authoritative,  influential,  and  respectable  in 
Liberalism  snubbed  the  plan  of  social  reform.  Yet  we  who  believed 
in  it  went  doggedly  on,  and  the  absence  of  any  strictly  political  issues 
at  the  general  election  of  1885  seemed  to  promise  a  good  opportunity 
and  a  feivourable  hearing  for  the  gospel  of  Social  Service. 

At  that  election  I  contested  a  constituency  composed,  as  far  as 
its  Liberal  element  went,  almost  exclusively  of  working  men  profess- 
ing Radical  opinions.  To  these  I  spoke  in  season  and  out  of  season 
about  Social  Beform.  I  urged  the  vital  importance  of  free  education, 
public  recreation,  better  housing  for  the  poor,  a  purer  water-supply,  a 
more  careful  attention  to  the  laws  of  health.  I  pointed  out  that 
these  were  reforms  which  would  really  make  life  better  worth  living, 
and  that  manhood-suffrage  and  systematic  registration  were  only 
valuable  so  far  as  they  helped  us  to  secure  these  ends.  But  it  was 
Vox  clamantis  in  deaerto.  My  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  My 
hearers  were  very  keen  about  the  blasphemy-laws  and  the  grant  to 
Princess  Beatrice,  but  for  the  physical  and  moral  wel£au:e  of  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours  they  did  not  seem  to  care  a  straw.  Now  I 
do  not  say  this  by  way  of  complaint.  The  fault  was  no  doubt  in  the 
preacher  rather  than  in  the  gospel  or  the  hearers.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  was  disappointing.  However,  I  was  only  a  little 
before  my  time.  Directly  after  the  election  of  1885  came  the 
announcement  of  Home  Bule,  and  for  two  years  the  Irish  controversy 
raged,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  public  question.  But,  as  the 
noise  of  battle  died  away,  more  humane  and  more  reasonable  voices 
began  to  be  heard.  Men  were  saying,  ^  After  all.  Home  Eule  is  not  the 
chief  end  of  human  existence.  We  will  certainly  give  the  Irish 
nation  what  it  asks ;  but,  when  that  is  done,  we  must  at  last  turn  to 
our  own  concerns.  We  have  helped  struggling  nationalities  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  high  time  that  we  gave  a  thought  to  the  "  dim, 
common  populations  "  at  home.  Lord  Beaconsfield  wrote  in  Sybil 
of  **  The  Two  Nations."  The  nation  of  the  rich,  the  cultured,  and  the 
powerful,  must  remember  its  duties  towards  the  infinitely  larger 
nation  of  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  oppressed,  and  the  untaught.' 

This  sentiment,  stirring  vaguely  in  many  breasts,  was  translated 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  161.  L  L 
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into  vigorous  language  by  an  evening  paper  then  newly  started,  and 
soon  attracted  attention.  Even  the  official  Liberals  began  to  think 
that  there  might  be  some  *  something  in  it.'  It  was  tentatively  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  for  the  conference  at  Birmingham  last 
autumn,  and  was  powerfully  urged  by  Lord  Compton,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  one  of  our  most  zealous  comrades  in  all  enterprises  for 
social  reform. 

A  definite  though  by  no  means  exhaustive  scheme  of  social 
legislation  was  (or  seemed  to  be)  accepted  by  at  any  rate  two  of  our 
leaders.  The  elections  for  the  London  County  Council  were  fought 
and  won  upon  the  cry  of  Social  Beform.  The  course  and  the  results 
of  those  elections  seem  to  me  by  &r  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  social  enthusiasm  might  even  quicken  the 
dry  bones  of  metropolitan  Liberalism  into  beneficent  activity.  Who 
will  lead  this  new  crusade  against  misery  and  oppression  ?  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  Mr.  G-ladstone,  even  with  all  his  wonderftd 
versatility,  will  unlearn  at  eighty  the  prepossessions  of  a  lifetime,  and 
will  lead  a  movement  which  is  bound  to  conflict  with  his  theory  of 
the  functions  of  the  State  and  the  proper  scope  of  legislative  inter- 
ference. Moreover,  he  has  often  told  us  that  Home  Bule  must 
henceforth  employ  all  his  time  and  energies.  Among  younger  men 
there  is  none  whom  we  should  more  gladly  welcome  as  our  champion 
than  Mr.  JohnMorley.  But  he  too  is,  I  fear,  out  of  the  question ;  for 
is  he  not  the  bondslave  of  Political  Economy  ?  The  dismal  science  has 
many  irritating  and  unattractive  features,  but  none  more  provoking 
than  this — that,  being  pre-eminently  a  matter  of  theory  and  specu- 
lation, the  subject  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  battle-ground  of 
opposing  schools,  it  gives  itself  the  airs  of  an  exact  science,  and  de- 
mands for  its  dogmas  the  unquestioning  acquiescence  which  we  pay 
to  mathematical  demonstration.  And  whoever  will  lead  the  New 
Liberalism  in  its  mission  of  Social  Beform  must  be  prepared  to  find  his 
loyalty  to  the  principle  of  *  unrestricted  competition '  rudely  shaken. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  breathe  a  word  against  Free  Trade.  But  the 
question  whether  Parliament  can  properly  interfere  with  the  hours 
of  labour,  with  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen,  perhaps  even 
with  the  rate  of  wages,  will  assuredly  have  to  be  faced  in  the  not 
distant  future,  and  in  order  to  its  right  solution  we  shall  have  to 
consult  quite  another  set  of  guides  than  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Mill, 
or  even  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawcett. 

For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  a  heaven-bom  leader 
for  the  movement ;  but  sometimes,  Badical  as  I  am,  I  fancy  that  he 
may  be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Heaven  knows  that  I  detest  the 
hereditary  principle  in  legislation  as  cordially  as  ever ;  but,  as  long 
as  the  House  of  Lords  exists,  we  may  as  well  try  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  And  I  would  point  out  that  a  member  of  that  body,  if  only 
his  heart  were  right  in  the  matter,  would  have  certain  special  qualifi- 
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cations  for  the  leadership.  The  business  of  the  House  would  make 
no  exhaustive  demand  on  his  time.  His  social  station  would  disarm 
the  fears  of  the  vulgar  and  the  respectable ;  and  his  perfect  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  wire-pullers  and  caucus-mongers  would  enable 
him  to  do  his  duty  without  regard  to  electioneering  consequences. 

But  wherever  our  leader  may  come  from,  I  am  confident  that  the 
movement  will  go  on.  Qa  ira:7nalgrS  lea  mutins,  tout  rSv^ssira. 
The  cause  of  Social  Service  awakes  that  moral  enthusiasm  which,  as 
I  said  at  the  outset,  cannot  be  bought  and  cannot  be  resisted,  and 
carries  in  itself  the  pledge  of  victory.  The  terrible  magnitude  and 
urgency  of  the  evils  with  which  we  have  to  cope  were  described  by 
Father  Barry  in  the  August  number  of  this  Review  with  far  greater 
eloquence  and  authority  than  mine.  Those  who  set  out  to  fight 
them  will  have  to  encoonter  great  and  manifold  difficulties — igno- 
rance, stupidity,  prejudice,  greed,  cruelty,  self-interest,  instincts  of 
class,  cowardly  distrust  of  popular  movements,  *  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places.'  And,  in  the  face  of  these  opposing  forces,  it  is 
cheering  to  think  that,  after  some  years  of  what  seemed  like  single- 
handed  striving,  the  good  cause  now  has  its  workers  everywhere.  And 
to  none  does  it  make  a  more  direct  or  a  more  imperious  appeal  than 
to  us  Liberal  politicians.  If  we  are  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  be 
in  earnest  about  a  cause  which  promises  happiness,  and  health,  and 
length  of  days  to  those  who  by  their  daily  labour  of  hand  and  head 
principally  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Sajcon  race.  We 
must  be  impatient  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  healthy  dwellings 
and  unadulterated  food  and  pure  water  and  fresh  air  are  made  the 
monopolies  of  the  rich.  We  must  be  eager  to  do  our  part  towards 
abolishing  filth  and  eradicating  disease,  and  giving  free  scope  to 
those  beneficent  laws  of  Nature,  which,  if  only  we  will  obey  them, 
are  so  manifestly  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  longevity 
of  man.  If  we  believe  that  every  human  being  has  equally  and 
indefeasibly  the  right  to  be  happy,  we  must  find  our  chief  interest 
and  most  satisfying  occupation  in  Social  Service.  Our  aim  is  first 
to  lighten  the  load  of  existence  for  those  thronging  thousands 
of  the  human  family  whose  experience  of  life  is  one  long  sufiFering, 
and  then  *to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by  making  the  happy 
happier.'  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  the  hungry,  the  over- 
worked, all  call  for  aid,  and  in  ministering  to  their  wants  the  adherent 
of  the  New  Liberalism  knows  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  best  function 
of  the  character  which  he  professes,  and  helping  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'To  compass  for  our  people  a  wider  diflFusion  of  physical  comfort, 
and  thus  a  loftier  standard  of  national  morality,  this,'  says  Mr. 
Atherley  Jones,  *  is  the  New  Liberalism.'  It  is  also,  in  my  judgment, 
a  noble  and  definite  form  of  Christian  effort. 

GEORCfE  W.  E.  RUSSELU 
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THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  HIGH  CHURCHMEN. 

A  LARGE  amount  of  talk  and  disputation  may  very  often  be  found 
representing  no  very  strong  convictions,  but  when  men  are  willing 
to  suffer  personal  loss  and  injury  for  their  opinions  the  case  is 
different    Then  we  know  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  at  least  hold 
their  beliefs  firmly,  and  as  sacred  principles  which  their  consciences 
will  not  allow  them  to  let  go.    Now  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  High  Church  clergy 
have  elected  io  suffer  imprisonment  rather  than  quit  the  position 
which  they  had  taken  up,  that  they  hold  tenaciously  to  their  views, 
and  are  ready  to  abide  by  them  at  any  risk.     Many  will  think  this 
a  foolish  piece  of  quixotism ;  but  few  thoughtful  persons  will  be  in- 
clined so  completely  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  matter  as  not  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  ask  what  is  the  ground  of  this  staunch  resistance 
io  the  law.    When  the  result  of  this  resistance  is  to  send  some 
respectable  men  to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  yet  to  be  so 
little  deterrent  that  a  large  number  who  share  their  views  continue 
to  parade  them  even  ostentatiously,  and  thus  apparently  to  court 
the   same  fate  for  themselves,   the    matter    certainly    challenges 
attention.     Even  simply  on  the  ground  of  an  investigation  into  the 
various  phases  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  day,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  it  is  that  churchmen  now-a-days  want,  and  what  is 
the  ground  of  their  determined  opposition  to  the  existing  order  of 
things-     Have  they  any  real  grievances,  and  if  so  what  are  they  ? 
We  i>ropose  to  endeavour  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  held  to  be 
grievances  from  the  churchman's  point  of  view,  as  in  many  quarters 
they  seem  to  be  misunderstood.     The  notion  that  High  Churchmen 
have   any  claim  to  be  heard  will  be  instantly  scouted  by  many, 
because  it  will  be  held  that  some  idea  of  controlling  the  laity  under- 
lies the  position  they  desire  to  take  up.     But  this  thought  may  be 
at  once  dismissed.     If  there  is  any  shadowy  aspiration  in  the  minds 
of  any  churchmen  after  the  revival  of  this  discipline,  the  theory  is 
too  iiujialpable  and  too  far  outside  the  region  of  the  probable  to  be 
^^^r^^^A  n^  Iiiving  any  real  claim  for  consideration.     What  the  High 
fgy  desire  to  see  mended  are  hardships  strictly  connected 
wn  position. 
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To  begin  with,  they  believe  in  a  Church ;  they  hold  that  there 
is  a  divinely  constituted  society  in  the  world,  of  which  it  is  their 
glory  to  be  members ;  that  this  society  has  certain  divinely  ap- 
pointed officers  to  govern  it,  certain  duties  divinely  assigned  to  it, 
certain  privileges  divinely  granted  to  it.  What  churchmen  want  is 
that  these  privileges  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  one  of  these 
privileges  they  hold  to  be  the  right  of  this  society  to  judge  and  de- 
cide by  its  officers  all  questions  of  the  divine  law,  and  aU  matters 
which  may  be  properly  described  as  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  They 
look  back  over  the  ages  and  they  find  that  this  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  best  times  of  the  Church.  In  the  numberless  synods  which 
fill  the  annals  of  the  Church,  bishops  have  always  been  the  deciding 
and  legislating  body.  Bishops,  or  their  deputed  judges  ecclesiastical, 
have  always  sat  to  try  causes  ecclesiastical.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  an  exception  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  English  history 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  But  this  is  probably  not  altogether  the  case. 
The  ealdorman  and  the  bishop  sat  indeed  in  the  same  court  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  one  heard  causes  temporal,  the  other  causes 
spiritual.  Some  confusion,  however,  undoubtedly  did  arise,  and  this 
it  was  the  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  rectify.  In  his  ordi- 
nance he  states : 

Know  ye  and  all  my  liege  men  in  England  that  I  haye  determined  that  the 
episcopal  laws,  which  up  to  my  time  have  not  been  right,  nor  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  sacied  canons  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  English,  should  be  mended. 
Wherefore  1  conunand  and  charge  you  by  royal  authority,  that  no  bishop  nor  arch- 
deacon do  henceforth  hold  pleas  in  the  hundred  according  to  the  laws  episcopal, 
nor  bring  any  case  before  the  secular  jurisdiction  which  concerns  the  regimen  of 
souls.  But  whoever  is  impleaded  by  the  laws  episcopal  for  any  cause  or  crime,  let 
him  come  to  the  place  which  the  bishop  shaU  choose  or  name  for  this  purpose,  and 
there  make  answer  concerning  his  cause  and  crime,  and  not  according  to  tl^e 
hundred,  but  according  to  the  canons  and  laws  episcopal  let  him  do  right  to  Gknl 
and  his  bishop. 

This  was  the  foundation  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  courts  strictly 
speaking,  and  of  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Presently  it  led  to 
a  great  abuse.  For  Church  officers,  not  content  with  being  allowed 
to  judge  in  causes  spiritual,  advanced  a  step  further,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  judge  spiritual  persons  in  all  causes,  whether  spiritual  or  not. 
This  was  the  great  ground  of  quarrel  between  Henry  the  Second  and 
Thomas  Becket,  and  this  was  that  which  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
attempted  to  rectify.  But  these  &mous  enactments  did  not  propose 
to  do  away  with  spiritual  jurisdiction  altogether.  They  provided 
that '  clerks  accused  and  charged  with  any  matter,  being  summoned 
by  the  king's  justice,  shall  come  into  his  court  to  answer  there  con- 
cerning that  which  shall  seem  right  to  be  answered  there,  and  in 
the  Church  court  concerning  that  which  shall  seem  right  to  be 
answered  there.'    The  well-known  first  clause  of  the  Great  Charter 
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provides  that  the  *  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  have  all  its 
rights  and  liberties  unimpaired,'  and  the  struggles  of  the  State  were 
henceforth  directed,  not  to  take  away  the  spiritual  tod  judicial  power 
of  the  Church  of  the  land,  but  to  oppose  the  intrusive  Papal  power 
which  in  fact  swamped  it,  and,  overriding  it  ajb'  aH  points,  caused 
endless  confusion  and  trouble.  The  protests  against  this  intrusive 
power  are  all  grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  Cb,wdi  of  England 
has  rights  and  powers  of  its  own,  and  is  able  to  exercise  them.  Thus 
in  the  time  of  John  it  was  declared  that  *  the  prelates  in  England 
were  sufficiently  furnished  with  a  full  provision  of  all  learning,  and 
had  no  need  to  go  a  begging  to  foreigners  for  justice  and  judgment ;  * 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  overbearing  Pope  Slartin  the 
Fifth  tried  to  cause  the  repeal  of  the  Anti-papal  Statutes,  the  Commons 
petitioned  the  King  to  resist,  on  the  ground  that  the  liberties  of  Ihe 
Church  of  England  ought  to  be  upheld.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
statutes  in  the  Beformation  period  was  the  statute  for  the  restraint 
of  appeals,  the  preamble  of  which  stated  that 

the  body  spiritual  had  power,  when  any  cause  of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come 
in  question,  or  of  spiritual  leaning,  to  declare  and  interpret  by  that  part  of  the  body 
politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called  the  English  Church,  and 
there  have  always  been  in  the  spiritualty  men  of  sufficiency  and- integrity  to  declare 
and  determine  iJl  doubts  within  the  Kingdom. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  altogether  a  nursing  mother  to  the 
Church,  but  again  and  again  she  asserted  in  her  masterful  way  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  judge  and  legislate  in  spiritual  things,  and 
reproved  the  Puritans  who  wanted  to  take  this  power  out  of  their 
hands.  Archbishop  Laud  is  often  regarded  as  the  greatest  stickler 
for  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  more  modem  times ;  and  the  High 
Church  claim  has  not  gained  in  popularity  by  its  supposed  connec- 
tion with  him.  But,  in  fact,  Laud's  great  faidt  was  that  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  spiritual  power  sufficiently,  but  attempted  to  govern 
the  Church  autocratically  through  the  Supremacy  and  the  High 
Commission  Court,  which  was  due  to  a  lay  origin.  The  ecclesiastical 
courts  remained  unchanged  by  the  Beformation.  They  were  much 
complained  of.  Their  procedure  was  very  dilatory  and  often  very 
oppressive,  but  no  successful  attempts  were  made  to  mend  them.  The 
great  change  made  at  the  Beformation  was  in  the  provision  for 
settling  final  appeals  in  spiritual  suits.  These  could  no  longer  go  to 
Bome.  They  must  be  settled  in  the  country.  .  Now  the  clergy  had 
recognised  the  King  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England 
'as  fax  as  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  Christ,'  and  by  that  had  acknow- 
ledged that  all  jurisdiction  must  proceed  from  the  Crown.  In 
accordance  with  this  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  failure  of  justice 
in  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  there  should  lie  an  appeal  to  the 
King  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  which  should  be  heard  by  delegates 
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to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  delegates  might  be  either 
bishops,  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  or  common  law  lawyers,  or  laymen. 
The  selection  was  with  the  Crown.  It  was  therefore,  under  this 
arrangement,  always  possible  that  spiritual  causes  might  be  decided 
by  spiritual  persons ;  and  at  first  it  would  appear  that  such  was  the 
case.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of 
the  eighteenth  century  affected  the  Church,  we  find  appeals  even  in 
questions  touching  doctrine  decided  by  judges  and  civilians  without 
the  co-operation  of  divines.  It  seemed  to  be  concluded  that  bishops 
had  nothing  to  do  with  interpreting  the  law  spiritual,  and  deciding 
causes  which  involved  it.  This  essential  function  of  the  spiritualty 
was  disregarded,  and  hence,  when  in  1832  the  old  law  for  hearing 
appeals  was  abrogated,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  no  provision  what- 
ever was  made  for  hearing  ecclesiastical  appeals  in  a  fitting  manner. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  of 
1832,  upon  which  this  Act  was  founded,  *  the  Commission  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  any  special  consideration  to  appeals  on  matters 
of  doctrine,'  *  and  the  author  of  the  Act  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
this  class  of  cases  had  not  been  foreseen  nor  provided  for.^  In  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  there  was  a  provision  that  such 
bishops  as  happened  to  be  Privy  Councillors  should  be  members  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Act  of  1876  which 
constituted  the  tribunal  for  hearing  ecclesiastical  appeals  a  purely 
lay  court  with  episcopal  assessors. 

The  idea  is  that  the  court  merely  interprets  the  formularies  of 
the  Church.  But  there  must  from  time  to  time  arise  questions 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  but 
which  no  churchman,  and  indeed  no  Christian,  can  hold  to  be  open 
questions.  Suppose  for  instance  it  should  please  a  clergyman  to 
maintain  publicly  the  Monothelite  heresy.  How  is  he  to  be  con-  • 
victed  of  error  except  by  those  who  are  able  to  judge  according  to 
the  *  analogy  of  the  faith,'  and  to  show  how  this  heresy  necessarily 
affects  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ?  Yet  out  of  the  forty-six 
cases  which  have  come  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  ten  at  least  there  have  been 
no  episcopal  assessors  at  all.  According  to  the  present  arrangement 
questions  involving  the  most  sacred  points  of  doctrine,  or  the  most 
abstruse  points  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  law,  and  history,  may  come 
before  a  tribunal  unused  to  consider  such  matters  learnedly  and 
carefully,  may  be  decided  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner,  the 
episcopal  assessors  may  or  may  not  be  consulted,  their  opinions 
if  asked  may  or  may  not  be  taken.    There  is  no  security  that  the 

'  Report  of  JEoclenoitieal  Court*  CommisHatij  p.  44. 

«  ♦  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  framed  without  the  expecta- 
tion of  questions  like  this  [Gorham  case]  being  brought  before  it.  It  was  created  for 
the  consideration  of  a  totally  different  class  of  case.'  Speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
Hmue  efLords^  1850. 
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cause  should  be  judged  fairly  on  its  merits,  or  that  a  really  satis- 
factory decision  shoidd  be  reached. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  indeed  the  chief  part  of  the  grievance  of 
churchmen  in  this  matter.  They  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  to  decide  on  such  matters  is  a  function  belonging  to  the  officers 
of  the  Church,  and  is  a  part  of  that  power  of  the  keys  entrusted  to 
the  apostles.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  only  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  or  those  to  whom  these  shall  have  delegated  their  power,  can 
rightly  exercise  this  function  of  deciding  in  spiritual  things.  Hence 
the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  can  never 
be  held  by  churchmen  to  be  binding  upon  them,  and  hence  they  do 
not  submit  to  the  decisions  of  a  judge,  sittiug  to  administer  justice  in 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  who  has  never  been  deputed  by  the  Church  to 
act  in  this  capacity,  and  whose  previous  training  has  not  been  in 
ecclesiastical  law  and  procedure.  The  Act  of  1874,  known  as  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  under  which  a  non-ecclesiastical 
judge  was  appointed  to  preside  in  Church  courts,  was  nothing  less 
than  a  studied  and  deliberate  insult  to  the  Church.  It  was  condemned 
by  Convocation,  which  is  the  constitutional  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
has  been  formally  repudiated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Conmiission. 
It  was  carried  under  the  idea  that  it  would  prove  a  clever  machine  for 
^  stamping  out  Bitualism.'  It  has  increased  Ritualism  a  hundred  fold. 
What  churchmen  want,  then,  is  that  this  act  should  be  repealed, 
that  the  old  procedure  in  causes  ecclesiastical  by  bishops  and  their 
chancellors  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  royal  supremacy  should 
be  exercised  in  matters  of  appeal  in  spiritual  causes  by  a  commission 
of  bishops,  and  not  by  a  commission  of  laymen  with  the  feeble  ad- 
junct of  episcopal  assessors. 

Churchmen  would  probably  be  well  contented  to  accept  the  recom- 
'  mendation  of  the  late  commission  on  ecclesiastical  courts  on  all  other 
points  except  that  of  the  court  of  final  appeal.  For  this,  the  com- 
mission recommend  the  final  hearing  of  spiritual  causes  by  lay  judges 
with  the  power  of  consulting  bishops.  This  in  fact  is  no  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  identical  with 
it,  and  it  will  certainly  never  satisfy  churchmen.  It  is  introduced 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  report  in  a  very  apologetic  tone,  and 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  favourite  but  palpable  fallacy,  which  is  thus 
expressed :  *  The  function  of  lay  judges  is  not  in  any  sense  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church,  but  to  decide 
whether  the  impugned  opinions  or  practices  are  in  conflict  with  the 
authoritative  formularies  of  the  Church  in  such  a  sense  as  to  require 
correction  or  punishment.'  How  this  is  to  be  done  without  deter- 
mining the  doctrine  or  ritual  might  puzzle  the  wisest  brain.  How  is 
it  possible  to  decide  whether  a  rule  be  broken  without  settling  what 
the  rule  is  ?  or  how  can  an  alleged  contradiction  of  a  doctrine  be 
ascertained  without  inquiry  what  the  doctrine  is  ? 
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The  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  final  court 
vas  dissented  from  by  five  of  their  body,  who  thought  that  the  bishops 
ought  to  be  consulted  in  all  questions  of  doctrine ;  and  when  the 
report  was  considered  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  this  view  was 
adopted.  But  churchmen  will  not  be  satisfied  even  with  this.  They 
might  be  partially  satisfied  if  the  judges  were  obliged  to  act  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  bishops  when  consulted,  but  they  will  not  be  fully 
satisfied  until  the  parts  are  reversed ;  until  spiritual  causes  are  heard 
by  spiritual  persons,  with  lawyers,  if  need  be,  as  assessors.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  courts  below ;  why  may  it  not,  they  urge,  be  the 
principle  of  the  final  court?  The  causes,  it  is  said,  are  mixed: 
temporal  interests  are  involved,  points  of  law  may  arise,  strict  legal 
interpretation  is  required.  In  all  these  matters  the  legal  assessors 
may  lend  their  aid,  but  that  persons  who  have  received  the  training 
of  bishops  are  not  capable  of  strict  interpretation,  and  of  the  judicial 
treatment  of  a  subject,  few  candid  persons  will  believe.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  an  ancient  and  long-standing  jealousy  of  the  Church  and 
churchmen,  due  originally  to  the  domineering  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Church  in  Papal  times,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  but  which  in  the  present  condition  of  things  is  most  un- 
reasonable. Then  the  establishment  question  comes  up,  and  it  seems 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  establishment  that  the 
lay  power  should  keep  the  spiritualty  in  due  subjection.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  your  establishment.  If  you  want 
to  legislate  for  yourselves  and  govern  yourselves  you  must  accept  dis- 
establishment. It  does  not  clearly  appear  why.  The  clergy  don't 
want  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  laity ;  what  they  want  is  that 
they  themselves  shall  be  judged  by  themselves  in  all  matters  strictly 
professional.  Discipline  as  it  afifects  the  laity  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 
They  are  absolutely  free  to  do  what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes.  But 
the  clergy  are  not  free.  They  are  bound  by  solemn  pledges  to  a  certain 
system  of  life.  This  system  has  certain  laws  to  uphold  it  of  a  special 
character,  known  as  ecclesiastical,  and  all  that  they  desire  is  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  should  be  administered  throughout  by  ecclesiastical 
persons.  The  soldier  is  tried  for  aU  military  offences  by  courts  martial, 
composed  of  military  men.  The  peccant  lawyer  is  struck  off  the  rolls 
by  the  heads  of  his  own  profession.  Why  may  not  the  same  measure 
be  meted  out  in  the  Church  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  all  churchmen,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical,  are  interested  in  Church  doctrines  and  practices ; 
why  are  the  laity,  who  are  as  much  members  of  the  Church  as  the 
clergy,  to  be  excluded  from  taking  cognisance  of  offences  against 
these?  Well,  all  persons  are  interested  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army  and  the  purity  of  the  legal  profession,  and  yet  they  are  willing 
to  trust  the  rectifying  of  abuses  in  them  to  those  who  have  a  specisJ 
knowledge  on  these  subjects.  Of  course  to  Christians  unattached, 
and  to  those  who  don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  divinely 
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appointed  organisation  in  the  world,  it  will  seem  a  very  trifling  matter 
as  to  how  ecclesiastical  squabbles  are  decided.  These  things  are  re- 
garded altogether  with  contempt.  Mr.  Hallam  and  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury  were  fond  of  quoting  the  passage  from  Virgil's  Gewgica 
in  which  he  recommends  a  little  dust  to  be  thrown  on  the  trouble- 
some bees.  But  the  history  of  the  world  is  against  these  philosophers. 
Such  questions  have  always  been  matters  of  deep  interest  to  a  large 
section  of  mankind,  and  instead  of  the  interest  in  them  waning,  it 
increases  more  and  more. 

We  pass  on  now  to  another  grievance  of  these  troublesome  church- 
men. They  want  a  relaxation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They  don't 
want  to  be  lawless,  as  they  are  frequently  charged  with  being,  but 
they  want  the  law  to  be  made  more  accommodating,  and  better  suited 
to  the  strong  and  vigorous  development  of  Church  life  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  They  hold — and  it  is  a  self-evident  truth — that 
the  Church  of  England  has  outgrown  uniformity ;  that  whether  the 
law  sanctions  it  or  not,  wide  diSerences  of  ritual  and  practice  will 
continue  to  be  found  in  churches ;  and  they  desire  this  necessary  de- 
velopment to  be  put  on  a  legal  foundation.  How,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  this  be  done  ?  If  the  machinery  were  provided  it  might  be  done 
easily,  and  there  is  no  real  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  providing  the 
necessary  machinery.  The  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces  are  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  clergy,  dating  back  in  their  origin  to  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  having  a  constitutional  position  which  has 
always  been  recognised.  But  these  bodies  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  providing  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  being  somewhat  overcrowded  by  nominees. 
This  grievance  the  Southern  Convocation  has  for  thirty  years  been 
labouring  to  remove,  but  has  always  been  met  by  the  authorities  with 
a  non  possumuSy  on  some  ground  more  or  less  frivolous.  If  it  were 
allowed  to  reform  itself,  and  to  enlarge  its  numbers  sufficiently  to 
satisfy  the  clergy  that  they  were  fairly  represented,  then  there  would 
be  no  jealousy  or  difficulty,  on  the  part  at  least  of  High  Churchmen, 
in  accepting  its  decisions.  The  next  step  to  the  enlargement  of  Con- 
vocation would  be  the  concession  by  the  State  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
providing  that  any  scheme  for  altering  the  rubrics,  and  furnishing 
any  additional  services  required,  having  been  submitted  by  Convocation 
to  Parliament  and  not  appealed  against  after  a  certain  prescribed  time  of 
lying  on  the  table,  might  become  law.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  imagine  that  this  process,  which  has  been  already  adopted  in  other 
matters,  may  yet  commend  itself  to  the  candour  of  our  legislators.  Sup- 
posing it  be  conceded,  then  the  law  which  regulates  public  worship  might 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  Take  for  instance 
the  much-vexed  question — the  subject  matter  of  so  many  suits — ^the 
meaning  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  People  need  no  longer  be  driven 
into  the  two  extremes,  on  the  one  side  of  reading  a  Tiot  into  it^  and  on 
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the  other  of  holding  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the  early  Edwardian 
Church  are  absolutely  commanded.  By  a  very  simple  change  these  things 
might  be  made  permissible  but  not  compulsory.  Thus  uniformity  would 
indeed  be  legally  sacrificed,  but  peace  would  be  established.  This 
was  the  solution  which  commended  itself  to  one  who  throughout  his 
thoughtful  and  holy  life  was  known  as  the  most  decided  enemy  of 
Popery — the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  other  still  more 
important  matters  in  which  an  alternative  use  might  be  allowed,  if 
duly  considered  and  weighed  by  a  competent  body  of  churchmen,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  State.  It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  any  one  would 
be  injured  by  these  relaxations,  but  easy  to  perceive  that  many 
great  benefits  might  result.  The  contentiousness  in  which  we  are 
at  present  involved  is  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  the  old  ^tory  of  the 
shield  with  two  different  sides — one  fights  for  the  *  Protestant' 
view,  another  for  the  '  Catholic '  idea.  A  change  in  the  law  might 
help  men  to  see  that  the  Church  of  England  is  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  additional  services 
needed.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  efficient  working  of 
the  Church  a  large  number  of  special  services  are  required,  as,  for 
instance,  a  third  service  for  Sunday,  services  for  Harvest,  Missions, 
Institution  to  a  Benefice,  &c.  But,  though  there  is  abundant  litur- 
gical ability  in  the  Church  to  construct  such  services,  they  cannot  be 
authorised  for  use  because  no  Bill  with  this  object  would  have  a 
chance  of  passing  through  Parliament.  But,  an  enabling  Act  once  ob- 
tained, these  services  might  be  duly  sanctioned,  and  a  great  boon 
thus  given  to  the  Church  at  large.  It  is  distinctly  a  grievance 
in  the  view  of  churchmen  that  they  are  tied  and  fettered  now  for 
all  occasions  and  under  all  circumstances  to  the  provision  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  which,  excellent  and  admirable  as  it  is,  does  not 
suffice  to  furnish  sufficient  matter  for  all  the  varying  occasions  of 
modem  Church  life.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  the  minds  of  many  that 
there  are  barriers  erected  in  all  directions  to  stop  the  advance  of 
churchmen  in  the  legitimate  paths  of  expression  and  expansion. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the  episcopate.  Why  can't 
we  have  more  diocesan  bishops  if  we  are  willing  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  them,  and  don't  wish  to  intrude  them  into  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Why  is  the  Church  to  be  put  off  with  suffragans,  who  lack  some  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  for  the  office,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  centres  of  unity,  with  power  of  originating  and  governing,  but 
only  adjuncts  and  helpers,  occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
a  curate  to  a  rector  ? 

With  such  a  chapter  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  churchmen  are  in  a  very  bad  temper  and  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  spiteful.  But  this  can  hardly  be  charged  against  them 
with  fairness.  They  are  regarded  with  bitterness  by  those  who  have 
inherited  the  Puritan  traditions,  and  are  sometimes  made  the  objects 
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of  prosecutions,  which,  though  they  may  bring  individual  trouble  and 
engender  ill-feeling,  have  no  power  to  arrest  the  general  steady  march 
of  Church  progress.  But  the  High  Churchmen  do  not  retaliate.  They 
do  not  bring  into  the  law  courts  any  of  those  who  through  negligence, 
or  upon  principle,  violate  rubrical  provisions.  Their  voice  is  stedfastly 
for  toleration.  They  hold  that  there  is  room  within  the  ample  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  men  of  all  schools  who  can  conscien- 
tiously profess  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  her  formularies,  however 
differently  they  may  regard  them.  This  (if  one  who  does  not  belong 
to  them  may  venture  to  make  the  assertion)  the  ^  advanced '  section 
of  churchmen  may  fairly  claim  to  be  able  to  do.  They  appear  in  a 
position  antagonistic  to  the  law  because  they  conscientiously  believe 
that  a  law  which  has  higher  claims  on  them  dominates  and  controls 
them.  They  advance  in  unauthorised  paths  because  progress  by 
legitimate  means  seems  barred  to  them.  Their  zeal  and  devotion  to 
their  work  and  their  immense  success  are  manifest  to  all.  Surely 
these  may  not  unreasonably  bespeak  somewhat  more  of  attention 
and  consideration  for  their  claims  than  are  usually  accorded  to  them. 

Geokge  Gr.  Perry. 
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AN  EIGHT- HOUR  LAW. 


FoUBTEEN  months  ago  I  pointed  out  in  this  Review  that  a  new 
Labour  Party  was  forming  in  this  country,  and  that  its  immediate  aim 
was  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  legislation,  and 
to  force  that  measure  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics  by  using 
the  voting  power  of  the  working  classes  with  entire  independence  of 
the  ordinary  party  divisions.  During  the  first  week  of  this  month 
the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  held  at  Dundee.  It  will  decide  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by 
the  skilled  workmen  who  are  represented  in  its  deliberations.  As 
that  decision  will  be  of  great  political  importance,  I  now  propose  to 
give  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  Eight  Hours  movement  during  the  past 
year,  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  its 
opponents,  and  to  give  an  outline  of  the  course  which  that  movement 
is  likely  to  take  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  November  1888  the  subject  was  discussed  at  an  International 
Trades  Union  Congress,  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street, 
London,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  many  British  trade 
societies  and  of  various  working-class  organisations  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  powerful  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany  alone 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  That  congress  showed  that  while 
the  older  and  better  known  British  trade-union  representatives  were 
inclined  to  maintain  a  conservative  attitude  on  the  question,  the 
constituents  of  many  of  them  were,  as  so  often  happens  *  in  another 
place,'  greatly  in  advance  of  their  *  leaders.*  It  also  gave  the  first 
proof  that  the  progress  of  Socialistic  ideas  amongst  organised  work- 
men had  made  a  great  advance,  as  several  Socialists  were  then  for 
the  first  time  selected  to  represent  their  societies.  The  foreign 
workmen,  of  course,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  legis- 
lative reduction  of  working  hours. 

The  next  indication  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  movement 
was  the  return  at  the  London  County  Council  elections  in  January 
1889  of  Mr.  John  Bums  (by  3,071  votes)  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
in  a  working-class  district  of  London,  by  a  majority  of  764  over  the 
next  candidate  on  the  list.  About  the  same  time  an  election  took 
place  for  the  School  Board  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  which  three 
working  men — ^Messrs.   Stewart,  Laidler,  and  Hill — were  returned 
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third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  poll,  receiving  over  13,600  votes 
apiece,  though  the  modest  sum  of  &L  4a.  covered  the  expenses  of  all 
these  three  candidates.  An  immediate  result  of  this  election  was  an 
interview  between  these  three  workmen  with  their  supporters  and 
Mr.  John  Morley,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town,  in  which 
they  extracted  from  that  gentleman  a  statement  as  to  his  opinions 
on  the  Eight  Hours  question.  One  of  the  deputation  put  their 
position  very  frankly  thus : — 

They  now  wanted  to  press  that  question  to  the  front,  and  if  Mr.  Morley  was 
not  prepared  to  put  it  forward  they  would  try  Lord  Salisbury  or  some  one  else  to 
put  it  forward  for  them.  They  meant  action,  and  they  meant  to  take  that  action 
at  once.  If  he  (Mr.  Morley)  wanted  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  working  man, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  he  wanted  to  work  for  the  capitalist  the  result  would  be 
known  hereafter. 

After  considerable  argument  Mr.  Morley  stated  his  inability,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  toucb  on  later,  to  agree  with  the  deputation, 
and  shortly  after  announced  his  readiness  to  forfeit  his  seat  for 
Newcastle  rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure  which  had  been  put  upon 
him.  The  unwonted  spectacle  of  a  member  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
preferring  to  risk  his  seat  rather  than  change  his  opinions  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion  in  the  press.  That  Mr.  Morley  himself  appre- 
ciated the  significance  of  this  incident  is  shown  by  his  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  25  that  the  Eight  Hours  question 
*  was  one  which  would  be  discussed  in  this  House  year  after  year.' 

The  next  indication  that  the  movement  was  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  politicians  was  given  early  in  May,  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
in  addressing  a  Liberal  audience,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Eight  Hours  day,  and  approved  the  practical  steps  towards 
seciuing  it  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Labour  Party.  Meanwhile 
the  question  had  been  brought  up  at  all  the  Parliamentary  by- 
elections  that  had  taken  place,  and  little  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  obtaining  from  candidates  of  both  parties  a  pledge 
that  they  would  support  the  principle  of  the  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  those  departments  of  industry  where  its  application  can 
be  most  readily  enforced.  It  had  also  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  *  heckled '  upon 
the  question  when  they  took  counsel  with  their  constituents  and 
supporters.  On  such  occasions  Lord  Eosebery,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  other  Eadicals  have  more  or  less  decisively  declared 
themselves  opponents  of  State  interference  with  the  hours  of  adult 
male  labour. 

In  June  the  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
discussion  as  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  representatives  of  this  country  at  an  international  conference 
on  labour  legislation  convened  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  During 
that  debate  the  decision  of  Lord  Salisbury  not  to  allow  the  Eight 
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Hours  day  to  be  discussed  by  tbe  British  delegates  was  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  Eitchie  and  Sir  James  Fergusson,  and  in  the 
division  the  Conservative  members  present,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, loyally  supported  the  Government. 

At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  1887  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  individual  members  of  trades  unions  by  a  pUbisdte 
upon  the  Eight  Hours  day.  When  the  results  of  this  vote  were 
reported  at  the  1888  Congress  it  was  found  that  the  issue  had  been 
so  much  confused  by  a  misleading  circular,  sent  round  with  the 
voting  papers  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  that  one  thing  only  was  clear  from  the  voting,  viz.  that 
the  proportion  of  skilled  artisans  in  favour  of  State  regulation  of 
their  working  hours  was  much  larger  than  had  previously  been  sup* 
posed.  It  was  then  agreed  that  during  this  year  a  second  pUbisdte 
should  be  taken,  the  questions  being  simplified,  and  that  the  result 
should  be  reported  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  is  now  about 
to  be  held.  The  result  may  be  estimated  from  the  few  returns 
which  have  already  been  published.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the 
largest  societies  have  not  taken  the  sense  of  their  members ;  but  the 
following  statement  will  show  that,  in  a  great  variety  of  trades,  of 
the  number  of  workmen  who  voted  a  large  majority  are  in  favour  of 
the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  law : — 


Name  of  Trade  Union 

Eight  Honrs 

Eight  Hotin  l^ 
Low 

For 

Against 

For 

Against 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers'  Association 
Bookbinders'  and  Machine  Rulers'  Consolidated 

Union 

Nottinghamshire  Miners'  Union 

Operatiye  Boot  and  Shoe  Rivetters  and  Finishers 

Leicester  Hosiery  Union   i        .        .        .        . 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders 

London  Society  of  Compositors         .        . 

436 

620 

7,871 
629 

3,608 
2,201 

31 

167 

19 

162 

1,350 
1,411 

391 

467 

7,734 

596 

568 

1,843 

1,578 

75 

139 

94 

24 

6 

1,410 

661 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disapproval  loudly  expressed  by  British 
trade  unionists  of  the  theories  and  language  of  Continental  work- 
men has  been  an  obstacle  to  any  international  co-operation  between 
the  workers  of  Europe  for  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  There 
has  been  some  excuse  for  this,  for  the  Briton  has  seen  that  the  slow 
and  steady  methods  of  trade  union  and  constitutional  action  have 
secured  for  him  solid  material  advantages,  while  the  fine  theories 
and  violent  declamation  of  Continental  Socialists  have  left  them  in 
a  state  of  comparative  impotence  and  disorganisation.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  very  significant  that  at  the  International  Labour  Congresses 
held  in  Paris  during  July  last  the  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
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organised  British  workmen  in  the  direction  of  adopting  the  Socialist 
proposal  to  fix  a  maximam  working  day  by  law  was  met  by  Socialists 
of  all  shades  with  the  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  view,  always 
held  by  the  cooler  heads  amongst  them,  that  the  first  step  towards 
the  Socialist  millennium  was  the  conquest  of  political  power,  with 
the  object  of  legislating  for  the  establishment  of  Eight  Hours  as  the 
maximum  working  day.  We  have  now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time 
some  prospect  of  an  agreement  amongst  the  working  men  of  all 
trades  in  all  countries  as  to  the  policy  which  Labour  should  pursue. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labour,  a  body  which  claims  over  half 
a  million  members  in  the  United  States,  has  fixed  upon  the  1st  of 
May,  1890,  as  the  date  on  which  their  fellow-coimtrymen  should 
make  an  effort  to  establish  the  Eight  Hours  day  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  date  was,  therefore,  chosen  for  the  holding  of 
meetings  in  all  the  important  towns  of  Europe  to  advance  the 
movement. 

The  latest  declaration  in  the  British  political  world  is  that  made 
by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on  the  29th  of  July,  when,  with  his  usual 
candour,  he  criticised  the  Government  for  prohibiting  the  discussion 
of  the  Eight  Hours  question  at  the  Berne  Conference,  and  with  his 
usual  shrewdness  assured  his  hearers  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Liberals  were  the  only  politicians  who  could  expand 
their  programme  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  electors. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  waste  words  on  arguing  as  to  the  obvious 
direct  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  working  classes  from  a 
reduction  of  their  hours  of  labour.  There  are  few  people  in  this 
year  of  grace — in  this  country,  at  any  rate — who  would  not  be  glad 
to  see  that  result  brought  about,  if  it  could  be  achieved  without 
what  they  conceive  to  be  disastrous  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  workers  themselves  would  be  unanimously  in 
favour  of  such  a  change  in  their  conditions  if  they  were  assured 
that  the  shorter  hours  would  not  necessitate  a  lower  weekly  wage. 
This  is  the  real  point  of  interest  in  the  discussion.  That  it  is  so 
comes  out  very  plainly  in  the  statements  made  by  politicians  to 
those  who  torment  them  on  the  subject.  Therefore,  before  con- 
sidering the  methods  by  which  an  Eight  Hours  day  can  be  established 
in  this  country,  it  is  well  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  upon  the  earnings  of  the  worker,  which  effect  will 
clearly  be  the  same  whether  the  change  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  trade  unions  or  of  the  State. 

Wages,  in  any  trade  and  at  any  time,  would  be  higher  if  the 
wish  of  the  workman  could  raise  them.  The  actual  reason  why  they 
are  not  higher,  is  not  that  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  pay  more, 
but  that  the  workman  knows  that  if  he  were  to  ask  for  more  he 
would  be  immediately  dismissed.  Take  any  given  factory,  for 
example,  with  a  hundred  men  working  in  it  at  twenty  shillings  a 
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week.  Every  one  of  that  hundred  men  would  prefer  to  have  another 
«hilling  a  week.  He  does  not  get  it,  he  does  not  even  dare  to  ask 
for  it,  because  he  knows  that  at  the  gate  of  the  factory  there  are 
men  without  employment  who  would  be  glad  to  change  places  with 
him.  The  employer  knows  it  too,  and  since,  as  a  rule,  whatever  his 
political  or  religious  opinions  may  be,  he  conducts  his  business  on 
^  sound  commercial  principles,'  he  will  not  pay  to  anyone  inside  the 
factory  a  farthing  more  than  one  of  the  men  outside  the  factory  is 
willing  to  accept  as  payment  for  the  same  work.  The  important 
factor,  therefore,  in  the  wage  question  is  the  unemployed  workman. 
In  every  agitation  for  a  rise  of  wages  it  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  unemployed  workman  which  decides  whether  capital  or  labour 
shall  be  victorious.  To  take  our  factory  again :  If  there  was  no 
unemployed  workman  hanging  about  its  gates,  its  employSa  would 
ask  and  would  obtain  a  rise  in  wages ;  for  the  employer's  only 
alternative  would  be  to  suspend  production,  and  this  he  would  not 
do  unless  the  rise  demanded  were  so  great  as  not  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  continue  production  at  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  point  would  be  reached  at  which  it 
would  pay  the  employer  better  to  close  his  works  than  to  yield  to 
the  demand.  But  anyone  who  will  look  at  the  published  accounts 
of  limited  liability  companies  will  see  that,  to  put  it  most  moderately, 
there  is,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  industries,  a  great  margin 
to  be  absorbed  by  labour  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages  before  the  point 
would  be  reached  at  which  capital  would  be  justified,  on  ^  sound 
commercial  principles,'  in  letting  its  machinery  rust  and  its  business 
connections  dissolve.  The  case  of  those  industries — and  I  believe 
there  are  some,  though  their  number  and  importance  is  vastly 
exaggerated — in  which  such  a  margin  of  profit  does  not  exist,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  other  British  or  of  foreign  firms,  will  be 
considered  later. 

Now,  if  the  above  statements  are  true,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  labouring  community,  the  most  important 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  eighth-hour  day  is.  Will  such  a  reduction  of 
hours  absorb  into  the  ranks  of  the  workers  those  unemployed  men 
whose  competition  is  now  the  actual  and  direct  cause  why  wages  are 
not  higher  ?  The  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  that  bear  upon 
thia  point  have  been  stated  or  guessed  at  over  and  over  again,  but  it 
is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  laboured  argument  that,  since  the 
working  day  in  this  country  now  averages  about  twelve  hours,  the 
immediate  effect  of  its  reduction  by  one-third  would  be  not  only  to 
absorb  the  workmen  now  seeking  employment,  but  to  make  vacancies 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  paupers,  and  of  men  who, 
though  hardly  past  their  prime,  have  almost  given  up  the  hope  of 
obtaining  regular  work.  In  fact,  the  position  of  employer  and 
employed  would  be   reversed.      Instead  of   the  workers  bidding 
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against  one  another  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  employers 
would  be  bidding  against  one  another  for  hands  out  of  whose  labour 
they  might  make  profit. 

The  whole  of  this,  I  frankly  admit,  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
this  margin  of  profit  exists.  But  if  it  does  not,  from  what  source 
do  those  who  do  not  work  for  a  living  get  their  subsistence  ?  I 
agree  that  it  is  not  euough  merely  to  point  to  the  great  numbers 
and  enormous  wealth  of  the  non-working  classes  to  prove  this  con- 
tention. It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  in  some  few  industries, 
and  in  a  good  many  firms  in  every  industry,  a  reduction  of  working 
hours,  unaccompanied  by  an  advance  in  wages,  would  bring  those 
particular  industries  and  firms  to  a  standstill.  So  feir  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned  this  would  not  harm  them,  provided  that  they 
could  readily  find  employment  either  with  prosperous  firms  in  the 
same  trade  or  in  other  industries.  This  last  point  will  be  admitted 
by  the  political  economists  who  are  always  contending  that  the 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  is  rather  a  blessing  than 
otherwise  to  the  men  whose  employment  is  thus  lost  to  them. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  trade  in  which  profits  are  very  low 
— so  low  that,  the  hours  now  being  twelve  a  day,  an  eight-hour  law 
(necessitating  the  employment  of  50  per  cent,  more  hands,  and, 
consequently,  if  wages  are  not  to  be  reduced,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  weekly  wages  paid)  would  completely  destroy  any 
inducement  to  the  employer  to  continue  business.  This  can  only 
happen  in  this  country  in  a  trade  which  is  closely  pressed  by  foreign 
competitors  able  to  supply  the  article  produced,  since,  unless  these 
foreign  competitors  are  in  the  field,  the  employers  would  be  able, 
by  obtaining  higher  prices,  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  higher 
wages  they  would  have  to  pay.  But  any  trade  which  is  in  this  con- 
dition is  so  for  one  of  three  reasons :  first,  because  its  foreign  com- 
petitors have  an  advantage  in  their  geographical  position  or  natural 
resources ;  second,  because  they  have  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion; or  third,  because  they  can  buy  their  labour  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

In  the  first  case  Protection  would  be  an  economic  disadvantage 
to  this  country,  since  it  would  pay  us  better  to  obtain  the  product  of 
such  an  industry  by  exchange  with  those  countries  whose  conditions 
are  better  suited  to  it.  In  the  second  case.  Protection  would  mean 
that  incapable  or  imenterprising  employers  should  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  shortcomings.  In  the  third  case. 
Protection  would  be  justifiable,  since  it  would  protect  our  workmen 
from  being  undersold  by  races  who  are  only  superior  to  them  in 
having  a  lower  standard  of  comfort — in  fact,  in  being  less  civilised. 
I  believe  Protection  in  the  third  case — ^that  is  to  say,  of  an 
industry  in  which  we  have  natural  advantages  equal  to  those  of 
foreign  competitors,  and  are  not  behind  them  in  our  methods  of 
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production,  but  are  hardly  pressed  solely  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative deamess  of  British  labour — would  have  the  unqualified 
approval  of  everyone  who  understands  and  approves  the  main 
principle  of  trades-unionism. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that,  although  no  thoroughly  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difSculties  presented  by  the  problem  of  the 
Eight  Hours  day  can  be  arrived  at  without  international  agreements 
on  the  subject,  the  Labour  Party  in  Great  Britain  do  not  intend  to 
defer  the  improvement  of  their  conditions  of  labour  until  the  work-, 
ing  classes  of  the  Continent  are  in  a  position  to  make  better  terms 
with  their  masters.  If  that  were  their  intention  they  might  wait  a 
great  miany  years.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  the 
politicians  who  say  they  are  in  favour  of  establishing  the  Eight 
Hours  day  in  this  country  when  a  similar  or  even  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  working  hours  is  established  abroad,  are  consciously 
relegating  the  question  to  the  dim  and  distant  future.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  shorter  working  day  are,  on  the  contrary,  determined  that 
Great  Britain  shall  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  contend  that 
her  action  towards  nations  who  maintain  the  longer  hours  should  be 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  trade-unionists  towards  non-trade- 
unionists.  A  number  of  workmen  who  have  determined  to  combine 
in  a  union  to  improve  their  position  do  not  wait  until  all  the 
workmen  in  their  trade  have  joined  the  combination.  They  make 
up  their  minds  how  many  hours  and  for  what  wages  they  are  willing 
to  work,  and  they  refuse  to  work  with  anyone  who  will  not  enter 
their  combination  and  insist  on  those  conditions.  They  give  their 
own  custom  to  trade-unionist  firms  and  bring  social  and  political 
pressure  to  bear  on  others  in  order  to  divert  trade  from  non-unionist 
masters  and  men.  The  terms  applied  by  trade-unionists  to  those 
workmen  who  play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  by  working  for 
less  than  the  trade-union  rate  of  wages,  or  by  taking  the  place 
of  unionists  on  strike  against  a  reduction,  show  that  they  understand 
that  their  worst  enemies  are  their  fellows  who  underbid  them. 
Similarly  they  entertain  bitter  feelings  against  foreigners  who 
undersell  them  in  the  labour  market.  In  every  country  where  the 
working  classes  have  a  controlling  power  over  the  legislature  the 
protection  of  native  labour  against  unfair  competition  from  abroad 
will  always  be  popular. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  prejudice  of  the  British  workman 
against  the  foreigner,  as  a  foreigner,  is  rapidly  disappearing,  but  his 
hostility  to  the  foreigner,  regarded  as  ^  cheap  labour,'  is  increasing. 
Take  the  case  of  pauper  inmiigrants  to  this  country,  for  example. 
No  intelligent  workman  objects  to  the  Frenchman  or  German  coming 
here  to  seek  employment,  provided  that  he  joins  the  workmen's 
union  in  his  trade  and  observes  its  rules.  But  if  he  underbids  the. 
native  workman  by  ofiering  to  work  for  less  wages,  and  so  allows  him^ 
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self  to  be  used  to  drag  British  labour  down  to  his  own  level, 
everyone  who  is  subjected  to  his  competition  resents  it  bitterly. 
Nor  does  it  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  this  underselling 
is  effected  by  the  foreigner  coming  over  here  in  person  to  compete 
in  the  labour  market,  or  whether  his  *  cheap  labour'  comes  over  em- 
bodied in  commodities.  The  effect  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  and 
the  trade-unionists  who  fight  against  British  *  rats,'  *  blacklegs,*  and 
'knobsticks'  will  certainly  endorse  a  policy  of  national  hostility 
against  countries  which  refuse  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  so 
obtain  an  unfair  advantage  over  British  labour  in  any  trade. 

The  number  of  trades  in  which  such  conditions  prevail  is,  I 
believe,  very  small,  and  in  every  trade  some  firms  can  be  found 
which  enjoy  a  comparative  prosperity,  while  others  are  gp:a,vitating 
towards  bankruptcy.  The  prosperous  firms  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  capital,  the  newest  machinery,  the  most 
economical  methods  of  production,  and  the  best  management.  The 
first  effect  of  reduction  of  hours  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour 
would  obviously  be  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  firms  which  are 
inferior  in  these  respects.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
close  the  factories  in  which  obsolete  methods  of  production  are 
maintained ;  and  this  would  be  a  great  economical  advantage,  for  it 
can  clearly  be  seen  that,  though  the  hardship  to  some  individuals 
would  be  great,  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  from  pro- 
duction being  carried  on  by  the  more  effective  instead  of  by  the 
less  effective  methods. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  in  this  country  would  be  a  rise  in  wages, 
the  extinction  of  industries  for  which  the  country  is  not  fitted,  the 
absorption  of  firms  with  small  resources  by  those  with  large  ones, 
and  the  protection  by  import  duties  of  industries  (if  any)  in  which 
foreign  competition  now  closely  presses  us,  solely  on  account  of  the 
higher  standard  of  comfort  of  our  own  working  population. 

But  these  immediate  results  would  be  followed  by  others,  of 
which  the  nature  can  be  approximately  ascertained.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  unemployed  into  wage-receivers  means  a  great 
expansion  of  the  home  market.  Higher  wages  to  those  now  in 
work,  again,  means  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods.  Any  manu- 
facturer will  quickly  tell  you  how  beneficial  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  on  our  manufacturing  prosperity ;  for  though  no  manufacturer 
can  see  that  an  increase  of  wages  amongst  his  own  work-people  will 
benefit  him  he  is  ready  enough  to  perceive  that  an  increase  in 
the  wages  paid  by  other  employers  means  good  trade  for  himself. 
A  colliery  owner,  looking  at  this  question  from  his  individual 
point  of  view,  is  inclined  to  regard  a  rise  in  miners'  wages  as  an 
unmixed  evil,  though  he  takes  a  very  different  view  of  a  rise  in 
wages  in  manufacturing  towns  whose  population  he  supplies  with 
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coah  On  the  other  hand,  the  mannfacturers  who  supply  the  wants 
of  the  working  people  in  a  mining  district  soon  have  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  advantage  they  suck  out  of  the  general  rise  in  miners' 
wages.  For  exactly  similar  reasons,  a  general  rise  in  wages  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  would  be  beneficial  to  all  trades. 

Again,  the  increased  leisure  of  the  working  classes  would  have 
an  important  economical  effect,  which  has  been  enlarged  upon  by 
Mr.  George  Gunton,  of  New  York,  in  a  work  entitled  *  Wealth  and 
Progress,'  of  which  an  English  edition  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  and  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  those  who  pro- 
test that  the  salvation  of  our  country  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
her  labourers  to  accept  the  standard  of  life  which  satisfies  the 
Hindoos  or  Chinese.  Without  accepting  all  Mr.  Gunton's  conclusions 
it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that  the  additional  leisure  of  the  workman 
will  excite  a  desire  in  his  mind  for  additional  means  of  recreation, 
amusement,  and  cultivation.  From  this  desire  will  arise  the  motive 
which  will  impel  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  depletion  of  the 
labour  market  to  demand  higher  wages. 

In  discussing  the  permanent  effects  of  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  we  have  to  examine  what  sounds  like  an  absurd  paradox,  viz.. 
that  high  wages  and  short  hours  mean  cheap  production.  Startling^ 
as  it  appears,  this  statement  contains  a  large  amount  of  truth ;  for 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  labour  gives  an  enormous  impulse  to- 
invention,  to  the  supersession  of  small  by  large  factories,  and  to  the- 
use  of  improved  machinery,  which  are  the  conditions  of  cheaper 
production ;  while  it  provides  the  larger  market  for  the  larger  and 
more  rapid  output.  Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
factory  inspectors  on  the  effect  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  our  cotton  factories.  This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  countries  where  labour  is  comparatively  dear  that 
invention  is  most  stimulated,  expensive  machinery  most  used,  and 
production  on  the  largest  scale  prevalent. 

But  if  this  prognostication  is  correct,  we  must  recognise  that  the- 
improved  methods  of  production  which  would  follow  short  hours  and 
higher  wages  would,  after  a  time,  reduce  the  number  of  the  employed 
and  bring  about  another  over-stocking  of  the  labour  market.  Inves* 
tion  in  industry  means  the  replacing  of  men  by  machines.  The- 
amalgamation  of  small  firms  into  a  smaller  number  of  large  ones 
means  throwing  men  out  of  work:  witness  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Salt  Union.  More  rapid  machinery  means  that 
one  man  or  one  woman  is  employed  where  five,  ten,  or  twenty  used 
to  find  work  and  wages.  This  is  fully  recognised  by  the  advocates 
of  shorter  hours,  none  of  whom,  though  they  attach  great  importance 
to  the  immediate  beneficial  effects  of  an  eight-hour  day  on  the 
worker,  regard  it  as  likely  to  complete  his  final  emancipation. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  foreign  competition  the  objections 
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nsually  raised  by  Conservatives  have  been  met.  The  Liberal  and 
Free  Trade  opponents  of  an  Eight  Hours  law  are  chiefly  concerned 
about  the  iniquity  of  proposing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  adult  males 
by  legislation.  They  all  lament  the  £su!t  that  men  and  women  should 
have  to  spend  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
in  earning  a  scanty  wage,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  declare 
that  the  State  must  not  interfere,  but  that  the  workers  must  procure 
the  desired  change  by  trade-union  action.  When,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  the  men  who  as  politicians  tender  this  advice  give 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  value  they  attach  to  it  by  dismissing,  as 
employers  of  labour,  men  who  join  trade-unions  or  take  an  active 
part  in  trade-union  work,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  advice  is 
contemptuously  rejected  by  working  men.  But  the  shameless  in- 
sincerity of  many  of  the  opponents  of  Eight  Hours  legislation  does  not 
relieve  its  advocates  from  the  duty  of  meeting  this  argument,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  adopted  by  some  who,  until  quite  recently,  were 
universally  regarded  as  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  of  the  trade- 
unionists  themselves. 

That  an  Eight  Hours  day  can  be  obtained  by  non-political  trade- 
union  action  alone,  under  certain  conditions,  has  been  proved  to 
demonstration.  The  men  employed  in  the  London  gas  works,  for 
instance,  have  actually  obtained  it  by  simply  combining  in  a  trade- 
union  for  that  purpose.  Bat  they  were  in  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances.  Had  they  resorted  to  the  only  argument  of  a  trade- 
union — a  strike — it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  gas  companies 
to  have  filled  their  places,  and  London  must  have  been  in  absolute 
darkness  for  several  nights.  One  result  of  such  an  event  would  have 
been  an  immediate  transference  of  this  profitable  monopoly  from  the 
private  companies  which  now  enjoy  it  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
Few  workmen,  clearly,  are  able  to  use  so  efiective  a  threat  against 
their  masters. 

Again,  in  trades  where  the  workman  must  be  possessed  of  special 
ekill,  only  to  be  attained  by  years  of  apprenticeship,  a  close  com- 
bination amongst  the  men  could,  at  a  time  when  few  workmen 
qualified  to  work  in  that  trade  were  out  of  employment,  obtain 
temporarily  a  material  reduction  of  hours.  But  the  advance  gained 
would  inevitably  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  next  period  of  slackness  in 
that  trade  brought  the  unemployed  workman  to  the  door  of  the 
workshop.  And  with  the  vast  majority  of  workmen  the  conditions 
of  a  successful  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day  are  not  present.  This  is 
acknowledged,  openly  by  some,  and  tacitly  by  all,  of  the  trade-unionist 
'  leaders '  who  oppose  an  eight-hour  law. 

I  think  I  am  rightly  stating  the  view  of  nearly  all  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  eight-hour  movement  in  declaring  that  their  primary 
object  is  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  working  day,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  attained  and  maintained,  so  long  as  they  are  speedy 
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and  effective,  fonn  a  secondary  consideration.  They  would  be  glad 
if  trade-unions  could  secure  it  without  using  any  other  means  than 
strikes  or  the  threat  of  strikes.  But  they  know  that  if  trade-unions 
confine  themselves  to  such  action  they  can  only  succeed  after  a  strike 
on  a  scale  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  labour  movement 
in  this  country,  which  would  involve  an  amount  of  human  suffering 
and  a  waste  of  material  wealth  much  greater  than  that  which  has 
resulted  from  the  land  war  in  Ireland,  and  probably  even  greater 
social  disturbance.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ^  law  and  order,'  this 
is  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  deserves  serious  attention. 

It  is  further  shown  by  the  history  of  trade-unions  in  Great 
Britain  that  a  judicious  use  of  their  political  power  to  advance  their 
objects  has  always  met  with  favour  from  their  members.  A  man  by 
joining  a  trade-union  does  not  thereby  forfeit  his  rights  or  relieve 
himself  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen.  The  Trade-Union  Con- 
gress every  year  appoints  a  Parliamentary  committee  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  labour  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  directs  it  to  take 
political  action  for  or  against  certain  legislative  proposals.  It  will 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  precedent,  therefore,  for  trade-unions  to 
make  efforts  to  secure  any  measure  they  think  desirable  by  concerted 
action  at  the  polls  as  well  as  by  combined  action  in  the  workshop. 
That  this  is  the  opinion  of  trade-unionists  themselves  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  voting  on  the  subject,  of  which  some  examples  are 
given  above.  Nearly  all  who  voted  for  the  eight-hour  day  voted  also 
for  its  establishment  by  legal  enactment. 

One  other  main  objection  put  forward  by  Liberal  opponents 
deserves  notice.  Some  of  them  boldly  declare  that  they  are  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  consumers.  The  statements  of  Mr.  John  Morley  at 
this  point  are  of  peculiar  interest,  since  he  is  the  leader-elect  of  the 
Radicals  who  parade  with  astonishing  candour  their  amdety  to 
capture  the  labour  vote  at  the  next  general  election.  In  the  inter- 
view at  Newcastle  mentioned  above,  when  asked  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  making  eight  hours  the  maximum  working  day 
for  all  Government  emptayiSyMx.  Morley  pleaded  for  the  right  of  the 
taxpayer  to  buy  labour  at  Hhe  market  value,'  thus  approving  a 
principle  which  would  justify  the  worst  forms  of  ^sweating'  and 
form  a  perfect  defence  for  the  harshest  rack-renter  in  Ireland.  That 
this  was  no  hasty  argument  taken  up  in  the  heat  of  discussion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley  used  it  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons  four  months  afterwards.  He  then  adduced,  as  proof  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  eight^hours  movement,  an  instance  of  a  muni- 
cipality in  the  north  of  England  whose  members  found  that  to 
enforce  the  eight  hours  on  all  their  work  without  reducing  wages 
would  ^  involve  an  addition  to  the  rates  of  l^d.  or  2d.  in  the  pound.' 
This  is  no  doubt  a  convincing  argument  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  man  who  is  only  a  consumer  and  would  consequently  gain  nothing 
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from  a  general  rise  in  wages  while  he  would  suffer  from  a  rise  in 
prices.  Bat  the  workman  will  be  quite  content  to  pay  an  increase 
of  2d.  in  the  pound  on  his  rates  if  he  at  the  same  time  gets  an  in- 
crease equivalent  to  5s.  in  the  pound  in  his  wages. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Morley  gain  much  sympathy  from  his  friends  the 
consumers,  for  he  protests  that  he  is  all  for  a  reduction  in  hours 
without  a  reduction  of  wages,  if  only  that  be  secured  without  the 
interference  of  the  State.  The  consumer  has  wit  enough  to  see 
that  the  result  to  him  will  be  precisely  the  same  whether  *the 
market  value '  of  labour  is  raised  by  State  action  or  by  voluntaiy 
combination  amongst  the  workmen.  Any  Irish  landlord  will  testify 
that  the  reduction  of  his  income  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  the 
decree  of  a  land  court  or  a  combination  of  tenants  which  enforces  a 
20  per  cent,  reduction  in  his  rents. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  can  find  all  the  arguments  now  used 
against  legislative  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour  in  the 
Parliamentary  debates  of  forty  years  ago.  The  predictions  of  the 
friends  of  the  consumer  of  that  day  have  been  feilsified.  Mr.  Morley 
and  the  other  disciples  of  Cobden  should  be  warned  by  the  teachings 
of  history.  In  the  debate  on  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  on  April  26,  1844^ 
Mr.  Cobden  said : — 

lie  would  undertake  to  say  that  any  measure  which,  while  it  reduced  the  hours  of 
labour,  had  the  necessary  effect,  as  any  such  measure  would,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  in  proportion,  would  be  recei?ed  by  the 
working  classes  as  anything  but  an  acceptable  measure.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  put  honestly 
before  the  working  classes  that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  reduced,  they  must  at 
the  same  time  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  wages  in  corresponding  proportions — 
let  this  but  be  placed  honestly  before  them,  and  see  whether  they  would  want  i^ 
Ten  Hours  Bill ;  not  they. 

These  are  much  more  confident  assertions  than  modem  Radicals 
make,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  shown  to  be  false  by  the 
irrefutable  logic  of  facts.  On  May  3  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Labouchere 
^  agreed  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  has 
introduced  this  most  dangerous  and  unprecedented  principle.  .  .  . 
He  should  refuse  to  consent  to  introduce  into  the  legislation  of  this 
country  the  novel  principle  of  limiting  the  hours  of  adult  labour  by 
legislative  interference.'  Clearly  there  are  families,  other  than  royal 
ones,  which  forget  everything  and  learn  nothing,  for  in  May  of  this 
year  Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  expressed  much  the  same  opinions  in 
a  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  the  Northampton  Trades- 
Council. 

In  the  staple  trade  of  Northampton,  boot-making,  it  is  certain 
that  higher  wages  and  cheaper  production  are  quite  compatible.  A 
number  of  American  workmen  recently  passed  through  London  on 
their  way  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Hugh 
Cavanangh,  a  shoemaker,  went  over  Messrs.  Babbits'  shoe  factory  in 
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South-east  London.  He  fonnd  that  the  cost  in  wages  of  making 
bottoms  of  a  certain  class  of  boots  was  la*  Id.  per  pair  in  England  as 
against  5<2.  in  the  United  States,  and  of  nailing  on  heels  la.  Zd.  per 
dozen  pairs  in  England  as  against  2^(2.  in  America.  Yet  the  rate  of 
wages  per  hour  received  by  the  workmen  is  at  least  50  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  States  than  in  this  country.  The  secret  is,  of  course, 
that  the  higher  price  of  labour  in  America  favours  the  use  of  better 
machinery  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture.  Shorter  hours 
and  better  wages  in  Northampton  would  similarly,  as  has  been  argued 
above,  give  an  impulse  to  more  rapid  and  effective  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  working  classes  are  in  earnest  in  their  expressed  deter- 
mination to  use  their  political  power  to  secure  a  shorter  working 
day,  there  is  only  one  line  of  policy  for  them  to  take.  Under  the 
present  conditions  of  party  government,  no  project  has  any  chance 
of  serious  and  immediate  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  unless 
it  is  a  question  on  which  seats  are  won  and  lost,  and  therefore  on 
which  the  feite  of  ministries  and  parties  depends.  If  an  eight-hours 
bill  is  to  be  passed,  the  House  of  Commons  must  contain  members 
prepared  to  place  that  measure  before  every  other  conaiderationy 
and  their  determination  must  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  their  number 
sufficiently  great,  to  enable  them  to  wreck  one  ministry  after  another 
until  the  measure  is  passed.  This  will  entail  the  postponement  of 
other  legislative  proposals,  many  of  which  may  be  in  themselves 
desirable,  but  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  advocates  of  shorter  hours,  of 
relatively  insignificant  importance.  The  responsibility  of  those  who 
take  such  a  course  is  grave,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  disposed 
either  to  underrate  it  or  to  shrink  from  it. 

Consequently  the  problem  before  the  labour  party  is  to  secure 
the  election  to  Parliament  of  men  who  are  prepared  to  take  this 
extreme  course,  and  to  secure  the  rejection  by  the  constituencies  of 
men  who  will  oppose  it — in  other  words,  to  make  the  eight-hours 
question  the  test  one  at  all  Parliamentary  elections.  To  do  thia 
with  effect  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  labour  party  should 
be  in  a  clear  majority  in  the  constituency.  They  have  only  to  con- 
trol the  comparatively  small  number  of  votes  which  decide  the 
election.  If  they  can  do  that  they  can  put  in  whichever  of  the 
contending  candidates  they  please. 

The  ease  with  which  this  policy  can  be  carried  out  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Irish  party,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  show  its 
simplicity  by  an  illustration.  Take  a  borough  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  working-class  voters  where  the  experience  of  past  elections  on  old 
party  lines  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  Conservative  over  the 
Liberal  is  likely  to  be  considerably  under  a  thousand.  Grant  then 
that  it  is  known  that  even  so  few  as  five  hundred  working-class 
electors,  formerly  voting  Conservative,  have  resolved  to  cast  their 
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votes  entirely  mtix  a  view  to  advancing  the  eight-honrs  question. 
The  transference  of  500  votes  from  the  Conservative  to  the  Liberal 
would  turn  the  former  Conservative  majority  of  800  or  900  into  a 
Liberal  majority  of  100  or  200.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  Liberals,  in  such  a  constituency,  will  prefer 
to  lose  the  seat  by  putting  forward  a  candidate  opposed  to  legislative 
reduction  of  hours  rather  than  win  it  by  running  a  man  who  can 
secure  the  votes  of  the  labour  party  ?  Or  supposing  the  conditions 
reversed,  and  that  the  Liberals  have  been  in  a  majority,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  workmen  are  prepared  to  desert  them  to  vote 
for  a  Conservative  opponent  who  is  pledged  to  advance  the  eightr 
hours  movement,  will  not  a  few  defeats  show  the  Liberal  party  that, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  fajce  an  indefinite  sojourn  in  the  cold  shade 
of  Opposition,  they  must  submit  to  the  will  of  British  workmen  as 
they  have  already  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  ? 

At  present  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hours  system  by  law  in 
government  and  municipal  work,  in  monopolies  chartered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  and  protected  from  competition,  in  occupations  where  tlie 
toil  is  exceptionally  severe,  or  its  nature  very  unhealthy,  and  in 
trades  in  which  the  majority  of  the  workmen  have  declared  in  favour 
of  the  restriction,  would  probably  satisfy  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  more  moderate  advocates  of  the  change.  But,  judging  from  the 
progress  the  movement  has  made  in  the  last  two  years,  it  is  likely 
that  before  the  next  general  election  takes  place  a  universal  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  in  Great  Britain  to  a  maximum  of  eight  a  day 
will  be  demanded  by  a  body  of  electors  which  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  the  polls. 

H.  H.  Champion. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  MISRULE   OF  OUR 
WAR  SERVICES. 

In  venturing  to  write  in  any  detail  with  respect  to  such  special  sub- 
jects as  the  Naval  and  Military  Services,  I  think  some  explanation,  if 
not  some  apology,  is  due  from  me.  It  may  fedrly  be  said  that  a 
civilian  has  no  right  to  speak  upon  Service  matters,  that  neither 
experience  nor  research  can  possibly  have  qualified  him  to  do  so.  I 
must  own  that  I  should,  for  reasons  which  I  will  give  later  on,  be 
very  contented  if  such  a  criticism  were  justified  by  reference  to 
the  general  attitude  of  Englishmen.  I  wish  I  could  honestly 
say  that  the  public,  while  rejecting  with  a  pardonable  impatience 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  civilian  upon  naval  and  military 
afifairs,  gladly  listened  to  the  counsels  of  men  who  have  grown  grey 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  said.  The  British  public  will  not  listen  to  its  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  it  is  just  this  very  fact  which  forms  part  of  the 
gravamen  of  my  charge. 

Practically  nearly  everything  of  importance  with  respect  to  the 
services  is  settled  by  civilians,  and  whatever  slight  knowledge  the 
public  may  have  of  naval  and  military  afifairs  comes  to  them  through 
civil  channels.  For  the  present  I  accept  the  fact,  and  admitting  that 
it  is  as  a  civilian  I  write,  I  venture  to  avail  myself  of  the  prerogative 
which  is  always  claimed  and  exercised  by  others  of  my  cloth. 

But  though  I  write  as  a  civilian,  I  ask  my  readers  to  believe  that, 
as  far  as  patient  and  prolonged  study  of  facts,  a  long  review  of 
evidence,  and  ai)  extended  comparison  of  results  can  qualify  an 
outsider  to  form  an  opinion,  I  may  fairly  claim  some  qualification. 
Whatever  I  say  with  regard  to  the  services,  it  is  that  which  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  to  be  true.  I  have  always  done  what  I  could 
to  make  myself  acquainted  both  with  general  and  special  literature 
concerning  the  art  of  war  and  the  preparation  for  war,  whether 
defensive  or  offensive. 

But  I  have  gone  farther  than  mere  book  study — indeed,  if  I  had 
gone  no  farther  I  should  have  no  right  whatever  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  service  matters.  I  have  tried  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  actual  condition  of  our  army — not  as  it  stands  in  the 
Army  List  and  in  the  annual  returns,  but  as  it  is  in  camp  and  in 
barracks,  on  the  march,  and  during  manoeuvres. 
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Not  only  have  I  studied  our  own  services,  but  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  almost  every  army  in  Europe.  It  has  been  my 
practice  for  years  past  to  attend  the  manoeuvres  of  one  or  other 
of  the  foreign  armies,  to  visit  their  garrisons,  or  to  observe  their 
fortifications.  I  have  tramped  with  the  French  regiments,  I  have- 
followed  the  track  of  a  German  division,  I  have  watched  the  per- 
formances of  German  artillery.  I  have  followed  every  branch  of  the- 
Austrian  army,  and  have  witnessed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  armies  of 
Bohemia  and  of  Hungary,  and  have  seen  the  Tyrolese  Jagers- 
practising  marching  over  the  mountain  passes.  I  have  seen  the 
Bersaglieri  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  I  have  seen  Italian 
recruits  drilled  by  an  Austrian  officer  in  the  Trentino.  I  have 
caught  glimpses  of  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Gredic 
troops.  I  have  wandered  about  in  a  Bussian  camp  where  70,000 
men  were  assembled.  I  have  seen  the  Bulgarian  regiments  and 
talked  to  the  Bulgarian  officers.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I 
have  seen  the  splendid,  the  incomparable  Turkish  infantry. 

And  not  only  have  I  made  it  my  business  to  see  something  of 
the  troops  themselves,  but  I  have  indulged  in  what  to  me  is  indeed 
a  most  interesting  study,  namely  that  of  the  various  debateable 
spots  of  Europe,  the  disputed  territories,  the  guarded  frontiers: 
Metz,  Cologne,  Toul,  Belfort,  Strasburg,  Antwerp,  Kiel,  Olmiitz, 
Brest,  Warsaw,  Cherbourg,  the  Trentino,  the  Valtelline,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Galicia,  Holstein,  the  Balkans. 

A  few  months  ago  I  visited  the  new  and  wonderful  intrenched 
camp  which  the  Austrians  have  within  the  last  two  years  erected  at 
Cracow,  to  cover  their  point  of  junction  with  the  Prussian  railway 
system  and  to  defend  the  western  end  of  Galicia,  and  while  I  have- 
seen  what  I  could  of  foreign  fortresses  I  have  paid  many  visits  to 
those  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  by  courtesy  are  spoken* 
of  as  fortified. 

Nor  have  I  paid  less  attention  to  the  navy  and  to  the  questions 
connected  with  it.  I  think  I  may  say  without  any  exaggeration  that 
I  have  been  on  board  or  alongside  every  ship  in,  the  navy  of  over 
1,000  tons.  I  have  twice  been  away  on  an  ironclad  during  the  man- 
oeuvres, I  have  visited  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  have  sailed 
in  a  British  gun-vessel  in  the  Bosphorus,  I  have  been  on  board  ships 
of  every  nation — American,  French,  Russian,  Italian,  Danish.  I  have- 
cruised  in  a  Greek  torpedo-boat,  and  made  many  a  run  in  our  own 
torpedo-craft.  I  know  our  dockyards  and  the  royal  gun-factory  well; 
and  I  have  visited  the  works  of  the  great  contractors  who  supply  our 
engines  and  our  guns. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood :  I  have  not  enumerated  thi& 
catalogue  of  my  researches  in  order  to  impress  the  reader  with  a. 
"^ense  of  my  profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  mjr 
quiries. 
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An  amateur  is  an  amateur.  There  are  a  hundred  points  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  professional  man  must  give  him  an 
advantage  over  me.  But  what  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that,  in 
venturing  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  great  importance 
and  some  complication,  I  have  not  had  the  impertinence  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  result  of  a  hastily  formed  inquiry,  or  to  make 
statements  based  upon  hearsay  or  prejudice  only. 

With  this  preface  let  me  come  to  the  subject-matter  of  my  paper. 
Put  shortly,  what  I  desire  to  prove  is  this :  That  under  our  present 
system  of  Parliamentary  control  we  cannot  possibly  have  a  good  navy 
or  a  good  army.  I  do  not  encumber  my  proposition  with  any  addi- 
tions. I  am  for  the  moment  saying  nothing  at  all  about  the  question 
whether  it  be  desirable  to  have  an  army  or  navy.  I  am  not  even 
saying  whether  we  ought  to  have  large  or  small  establishments ; 
still  less  am  I  going  into  such  political  questions  as  the  probability 
of  war  and  the  guarantees  for  peace.  I  content  myself  with  the 
simple  proposition  that  the  present  system  of  navcU  and  military 
administration  has  not  produced  a  good  army  and  navy  in  the 
pasty  does  not  provide  them  in  the  present^  and  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce  them,  in  the  future. 

I  shall  doubtless  be  reminded  that,  as  regards  the  past,  the 
services,  if  they  have  not  been  all  that  could  be  wished,  have  at  any 
rate  been  good  enough  for  our  purpose.  Now  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that,  plausible  as  the  suggestion  may  appear,  it  has  no  real 
foundation,  and  that  my  general  statement,  despite  the  undoubted  suc- 
cesses of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  times  gone  by,  is  absolutely  true. 
I  merely  mention  the  possible  objection  to  show  that  I  do  not  ignore  it. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  my  point  a  priori  and  ex  post  facto : 
to  show  first  that  the  result  of  our  present  system  cannot  be  good  ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  in  fact  very  evil. 

What  are  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  what  purposes  do  they  exist  ? 
They  are  elaborate  machines  created  and  maintained  for  one  pur- 
pose only :  and  that  is  to  fight  successfully. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  this  matter.  The  army  and 
navy  have  no  other  raison  d^etre  than  to  fight.  War  is  their  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  a  bad  business,  but  they  have  no  other.  If  they 
are  not  fighting  machines  they  are  nothing.  If  they  are  not  good 
fighting  machines  the  money  spent  on  them  is  money  wasted. 

Of  all  the  organisations  which  civilisation  has  called  into  exist- 
ence, modem  military  organisations  are  perhaps  those  which  require 
the  most  careful  study  and  preparation  before  they  are  put  in  motion, 
and  for  this  reason — that  their  real  work  is  never  done  except  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  stress  and  danger. 
-  The  moment  the  machine  is  set  in  motion  every  part  of  it  is  put 
to  the  most  violent  and  hitherto  unfelt  strain.  The  art  of  pre- 
paring for  this  strain  is  in  our  time  one  of  the  most  highly  specialised 
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of  all  the  arts :  it  requires  the  study  of  a  lifetime — absolute  cou- 
centration  of  faculty,  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  design,  and  a 
complete  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Admitting  these  facts,  what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them  ?  It  is  one  which  the  common  experience  of  our  lives  will 
supply  us  with  at  once.  Take  any  business  in  England,  and  what 
are  the  first  conditions  of  its  success  ?  Obviously  that  it  should  be 
under  intelligent  control,  that  its  managers  should  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  work  which  has  to  be  turned  out,  and  that  the 
scale  of  the  business  in  one  year  should  bear  some  sort  of  reasonable 
proportion  to  its  scale  in  another. 

But  let  us  conceive  any  great  industrial  enterprise  conducted  for  a 
decade  upon  the  principle,  or  rather  the  want  of  principle,  that  distin- 
guishes the  administration  of  our  naval  and  military  services.  Let  our 
example  be  a  great  ironworks.  We  begin  by  appointing  as  its  manager 
a  gentleman  who  has  hitherto  been  fiEivourably  known  among  a  small 
circle  as  a  fair  water-colour  artist.  This  gentleman  is  installed  in 
his  responsible  office  for  an  imcertain  period,  which  varies,  according 
to  an  unknown  and  incalculable  law,  from  five  days  to  five  years. 

The  former  period  is  nearly  long  enough  for  him  to  learn  his 
way  to  his  office,  the  latter  to  allow  him  to  learn  his  way  about,  and 
even  to  pick  up  the  technical  names  of  some  of  the  articles  he  has  to 
deal  with.  Under  the  orders  of  this  gentleman  we  place  half-a- 
dozen  other  gentlemen  who  have  all  of  them  had  more  or  less 
acquaintance  with  some  department  in  the  business,  and  we  limit  the 
term  of  their  appointment  to  that  of  the  eminent  amateur  who  has 
selected  them,  for  reasons  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  his  coadjutors. 
At  the  end  of  this  term,  whether  long  or  short,  manager  and  assis- 
tants are  sent  to  the  right-about;  Sometimes  the  manager  has  learnt 
to  understand  a  little,  a  very  little,  about  the  first  elements  of  the 
business — ^more  often  he  has  not.  Sometimes  his  assistants  have  had 
time  and  wits  enough  to  rise  from  the  subordinate  position  of  workers 
to  the  far  more  difficult  post  of  administrators — but  not  often. 
Are  these  the  conditions  under  which  a  sane  man  would  anticipate  a 
success  for  the  business  ? 

Now  let  us  carry  the  illustration  a  little  &rther.  Let  us  imagine 
that  a  certain  definite  piece  of  construction  has  to  be  undertaken. 
A  bridge  has  to  be  built  to  span  the  Indus  at  Sukkur.  The 
managers,  qualified  to  the  extent  just  mentioned,  undertake  the 
contract,  and  naturally  enough  their  first  step  is  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  situation,  to  measure  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  to  work 
out  an  estimate  for  so  much  ironwork  to  span  that  particular  space. 
So  far  so  good.  But  suppose  the  next  step  were  to  be  this:  The 
managers,  having  got  their  measurements  and  worked  out  their  esti- 
mates, find  that  from  bank  to  bank  is  1,000  yards,  and  that  the  cost 
of  the  ironwork  which  will  connect  the  two  points  is  500,0002. 
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They  immediately  go  to  the  shareholders,  they  submit  neither 
their  measurements  nor  their  plan,  and,  instead  of  naming  the  sum 
they  require, they  say  to  the  shareholders'  meeting,  *Grive  us  250,000f,, 
for  we  have  a  contract  to  carry  out  on  your  behalf.' 

The  shareholders,  who  have  no  more  knowledge  of  bridge-build- 
ing than  they  have  of  Arabic,  approach  the  problem  from  their  point 
of  view. 

One  of  them  says :  ^  I  have  a  bridge  in  my  back  garden  which 
is  50  feet  long ;  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  length  for  a  bridge :  if 
you  make  any  bridge  at  all,  that  is  the  sort  of  bridge  it  must  be.' 
Another  says :  ^  Bridges  are  a  ifiistake ;  my  idea  is  that  a  ferry  is  the 
only  reasonable  way  of  getting  across  a  river.'  And  a  third  entirely 
approves  of  the  idea  of  a  bridge  in  principle,  but  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  no  use  beginning  to  build  it  until  someone  is  actually  waiting  to 
cross.  Then  some  intelligent  spirit  points  out  that,  though  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  merits  of  this  particular  contract,  yet  it  must  be  a 
bad  one,  because  the  present  manager  has  made  it.  And  lastly,  to  cap 
all,  a  general  vote  of  those  present  is  given  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  expenditure  to  100,0002. 

Thent>ne  more  touch  and  the  picture  is  complete.  A  single  pier 
of  the  bridge  is  built,  a  single  arch  is  constructed,  the  money,  every 
farthing  of  it,  is  as  purely  wasted  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  when  all  is  done  the  critics  rise  satisfied 
from  their  work  and  gloat  over  the  practical  economy  they  have 
effected. 

Now  I  say  without  hesitation  that  this  is  a  sober,  reasonable 
method  of  proceeding  in  comparison  with  that  which  we  have 
deliberately  elected  to  adopt,  and  which  we  have  for  years  practised, 
in  connection  with  our  naval  and  military  services. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  will  begin  with  the 
question  of  management.  Who  is  it  that  we  select  to  administer 
the  most  complicated  business  that  we  have  in  this  country  ?  Is  it 
a  soldier  for  the  army — a  sailor  for  the  navy  ?  I  need  not  answer 
the  question.  We  know  that  these  are  practically  the  only  two 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  need  never  hope  to  fill  the 
office  of  First  Lord  or  War  Minister.  The  general  rule  appears  to 
be  this :  that  we  should  take,  not  only  a  civilian,  but  by  preference 
a  civilian  who  is  notoriously  unacquainted  with  the  very  elements  of 
the  trade  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  master  of.  J  know  that  there 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  political  reasons  which  make  this  absurd 
practice  desirable.  I  will  deal  with  them  presently.  But  for  the 
moment  I  wish  to  point  out  that  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  an  utterly 
absurd  practice.  Two  and  two  do  make  four,  and  will  do,  however 
much  we  may  pretend  the  contrary.  What  is  true,  and  what  we 
know  to  be  true,  in  our  own  business  is  true  in  the  business  of  the 
country.     We  do  not  send  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  make 
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a  pair  of  boots ;  neither  do  we  employ  a  chimney-sweep  to  revise  the 
Nautical  Calendar  or  to  superintend  the  production  of  the  Encydo- 
pcedia  Britannica. 

'  Ah,  but/  it  is  said,  ^  the  thing  nday  be  absurd  in  theory,  but  it  is 
a  great  success  in  practice.*  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  It 
never  has  worked  well  in  practice. 

I  maintain  without  hesitation  that  in  every  campaign  we  have  had 
our  sailors  and  soldiers  have  forced  a  victory  by  their  own  bravery 
and  sufferiugs,  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  their  civilian  directors. 

Having  got  our  head  man  on  the  odd  system  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  next  thing  we  do  is  to  provide  him — in  the  case  of  the 
navy  at  any  rate — with  a  set  of  advisers  who  actually  do  know  some- 
thing about  their  business,  and  who,  if  they  were  allowed  time 
enough,  would  doubtless  learn,  not  only  how  to  handle  a  ship  or  to 
direct  the  operations  of  a  squadron,  but  also  to  perform  the  difficult 
and  critical  task  of  framing  and  administering  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent plan  of  naval  defence.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  had 
men  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  who  were  eminently  fitted  to  learn 
this  duty.  Over  and  over  again  we  have,  in  obedience  to  our  ridicu- 
lous system,  sent  these  men  back  again  to  their  ships  or  to  private 
Hfe,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  understand  the  higher  work  of 
their  office. 

I  know  what  is  said  in  defence  of  this  system.  I  know  we  are 
told  that  a  First  Lord  hears  the  advice  of  his  board,  and  that  he 
then  acts  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  and  that  the  subordinate 
members  are  relieved  from  all  the  consequences  of  his  mistakes,  or 
those  which  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

Now  if  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  this  country  were 
conducted  in  a  series  of  water-tight  compartments,  and  we  had  no 
idea  in  the  matter  but  so  to  arrange  that  nothing  which  went  on  in 
one  compartment  should  ever  have  any  sort  of  inSuence  upon  what 
went  on  in  another ;  and  if  nothing  that  occurred  in  any  of  them 
mattered  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  country  at  large,  then  I  can 
conceive  that  our  present  plan  might  not  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
naval  and  military  advisers  could  say  *  We  have  done  our  part  in 
stating  the  facts.'  The  Parliamentary  officials  would  say,  *We 
have  done  our  part  in  ignoring,  or  rather  in  keeping  them  from  the 
House  of  Commons,'  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  say,  *  We, 
too,  have  done  our.  duty,  for  we  have  voted  what  the  Minister  asked 
for,  or,  at  least,  part  of  it.' 

But  the  moment  we  come  to  ask  that  terribly  unfashionable  ques- 
tion, whether,  when  all  parties  have  done  their  duty  in  this  complete 
fashion,  the  country  has  really  been  defended,  then  we  begin  to  see 
what  is  the  true  value  of  the  water-tight  compartment  system.  We 
naturally  begin  to  inquire  a  little  more  into  the  methods,  and  this 
is  what  we  find : — 
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1.  An  advising  council  of  specialists,  holding  their  ofiSces  on  an 
uncertain  tenure,  but  one  which  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances is  too  short  to  allow  them  to  be  masters  of  their  work  and  to 
carry  out  any  consistent  scheme.  These  gentlemen  have  no  respon- 
sibility, and  by  statute  they  are  specially  divested  of  any. 

2.  A  Minister  appointed  by  the  party  majority  for  the  time  being, 
who  knows  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing,  of  what  modern  warfare 
means.  This  individual  is  not  only  supreme  in  the  Technical  Council, 
but  he  may,  and  constantly  does,  ignore  the  opinions  of  its  members. 

3.  A  Cabinet  to  whom  this  Minister  reports,  and  who,  from  the 
very  exigencies  of  their  position,  are  bound  to  regard  every  single 
proposal  respecting  the  services  in  the  light  of  the  evening's  division. 

4.  The  House  of  Commons,  knowing  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
nothing  about  either  the  army  or  navy,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
caring  less. 

5.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  people  of  England,  for  whose  benefit 
the  whole  of  our  naval  and  military  establishments  are  kept  up,  and 
who,  in  my  opinion,  care  very  much,  but  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
learn  practically  nothing  at  all  of  the  true  situation  from  those  whom 
they  pay  to  keep  them  informed.  *  Ah,  but,'  it  will  be  said,  *  it  may 
be  true  that  the  First  Lord  knows  nothing  about  the  navy,  but  his 
advisers  do,  and  he  is  their  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  the  recognised  official  obstacle  interposed  between  the  navy  and 
the  country. 

The  country  does  not  know  the  facts,  and  the  reason  is  that 
its  paid  servants  are  misled  by  a  mistaken  view  of  their  own  duty,, 
or  by  a  pressure  which  they  have  not  grit  enough  to  resist,  inta 
withholding  the  truth.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary officials  do  not  ever  tell  the  truth  in  Parliament — though, 
indeed,  they  sometimes  do  not,  but  quite  the  contrary.  But  I  do- 
mean  unhesitatingly  to  say  that  they  never  do  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
danger  that  arises  from  this  neglect  of  duty.  Let  me  give  one  or 
two  instances  of  what  I  mean.  The  first  shall  be  one  in  which,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Minister  in  question  did  not  tell  the  truth  at  all. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  First  Lord  made  a  public  statement  that 
no  money  was  required  for  the  navy  beyond  the  ordinary  grant,  then 
fixed  at  starvation-point.  What  he  said  in  public  he  also  maintained 
in  private,  and  there^  can  be  no  question  that,  when  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  public  heard  him  state  that  no  additions  were  required 
in  the  navy,  they  believed  that  he  was  speaking  by  the  advice,  and 
was  certainly  acting  as  the  representative,  of  his  naval  advisers. 
And  yet  there  was  not  an  officer  in  the  navy  who  did  not  know  then, 
and  does  not  know  now,  that  the  First  Lord's  statement  was  absolutely 
and  totally  incorrect. 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  151.  N  N 
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Now  that  is  a  strong  thing  to  say,  no  doubt,  but  we  have  not  got 
far  to  go  for  the  proof  of  it.  The  Minister  presented  to  Parliament 
the  most  inadequate  naval  budget  that  had  been  produced  for  years, 
and  defended  it.  Nay,  more,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  declare 
that  more  money  was  not  wanted  and  could  not  with  advantage  be 
spent.  It  was  in  the  December  of  the  same  year  that  the  same 
Minister  came  down  to  Parliament  and  coolly  informed  the  House 
that  he  must  have  6,000,0002.  to  enable  the  navy  to  go  to  sea,  and 
only  five  months  later  the  same  Minister  was  asking  for  5,000,000L 
more  to  enable  the  navy  to  do  the  only  thing  in  the  world  it  exists 
for,  namely,  to  go  to  war.  Now  that  case  is  one  of  scores :  it  is  the 
type  of  official  procedure  with  regard  to  the  services. 

Parliament  believes  that  the  assurances  it  hears  from  Ministers 
as  to  the  military  needs  of  the  country  are  based  upon  the  state- 
ments of  professional  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  based  upon 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  upon  considerations  which  are  wholly  alien 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  services.  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here. 
Each  succeeding  year  the  programme  of  the  First  Lord  or  the 
Secretary  for  War  is  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  upon  its 
merits,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  who  attack  it  know  nothing 
whatever  about  its  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  attacked  by  gentle- 
men who  believe  themselves  to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  and  their  notion  of  economy  generally  appears  to  be  that 
if  you  want  to  cross  a  river  it  is  an  economy  to  build  half  a  bridge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  in  its  way  or  more  disheartening 
than  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  naval 
or  military  debate.  As  soon  as  the  debate  begins  the  House  empties, 
and  never  fills  again  until  there  is  a  division  to  be  taken. 

But  worse  even  than  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  average  member 
about  the  safety  of  the  country  is  the  ground  upon  which  he  generally 
justifies  it.  A  civilian  who  has  paid  attention  to  military  matters 
gets  up  to  speak,  and  immediately  he  is  left  alone,  for  our  wise 
senators  cannot  waste  their  time  in  listening  to  a  man  who,  as  they 
say,  has  no  experience  and  can  know  nothing  about  the  business.  Or 
it  may  be  that  an  officer  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his 
cojoAxy  and  the  study  of  his  profession  is  the  speaker.  The  result  is 
the  same.  ^  What  is  the  use  of  listening  to  a  professional  man,  whose 
only  object  is  to  increase  his  own  pay  ? '  (That  is  a  statement  as  frequent 
as  it  is  £edse  and  ridiculous.)  <  He  is  a  man  with  a  crotchet ;  a  man 
with  a  prejudice,'  and  so  on.  And  thus  it  happens  that  Parliament 
never  makes  the  slightest  attempt  to  understand  the  real  nature  of 
the  naval  and  military  problems  upon  which  it  is  so  ready  to  vote. 
And,  not  unnaturally,  the  mischief  done  by  this  exclusion  of  reason 
and  the  substitution  of  its  antithesis,  party  spirit,  does  not  end 
within  the  House  itself;  and  we  find  innumerable  instances  of  the 
effect  which  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  officials  by  the  sort  of 
treatment  which  is  awarded  to  their  proposals  in  the  House. 
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Here  is  a  case  in  point : — 

A  high  official  is  examined  before  a  commission.  He  is  asked 
whether  he  considers  the  amount  of  money  granted  for  a  certain 
purpose  (the  building  of  barracks)  is  sufficient.  He  says,  ^  No;  it  is 
entirely  inadequate.'  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rest  of  the 
examination : — 

Q.  '  What  was  the  amount  you  thought  necessary  ? '— ^.  '  800,000/.' 
Q.  *  What  was  the  amount  you  asked  for  ?  '—-4.  *  200,000/.' 
Q.  '  ^Miat  was  the  amount  you  got  ?  *—A.  '  120,000// 

Q.  '  Why  did  you  ask  for  one-fourth  of  what  you  knew  was  necessary  P  *— 
A,  '  1  did  not  think  the  House  of  Commons  would  give  the  full  amount.' 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  daily.  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  I  have  anything  but  condemnation  for  a  man  who 
in  my  opinion  fails  to  perform  the  very  first  duties  of  his  position. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  the  pressure  upon  the  officer  in  question 
to  act  as  he  did  was  terribly  strong. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  responsible  officials  are  frequently 
guilty  of  concealing  from  the  public  the  facts  which  their  professional 
advisers  have  taught  them.  I  said  *  frequently,'  but  I  believe  I 
should  be  justified  if  I  were  to  say  that  such  concealment  was  the 
almost  invariable  rule. 

And  if  we  turn  from  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  neglect  of  duty  by  popular  representatives  on  the 
other,  we  shall  see  equal  reason  to  fear  for  the  consequences  of  a  system 
which  is  conducted  under  such  guidance.  It  was  only  during  the 
present  session  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  deliberately 
opposed  an  addition  to  the  navy  on  this  ground. 

*  I  do  not,'  said  he,  *  object  to  increasing  the  navy,  but  I  say  we 
ought  to  wait  to  do  so  until  we  are  threatened.' 

Kow  what  is  one  to  say  in  the  fsuce  of  a  declaration  like  that,  made 
by  a  man  who  has  the  credit  of  being  sane  ? 

I  have  given  one  or  two  examples  out  of  hundreds  which  have 
come  under  my  own  notice — out  of  thousands  which  are  recorded — of 
what  the  House  of  Commons  does.  What  it  does  not  do  is  perhaps 
even  more  serious  a  matter.  As  the  guardian  of  the  nation,  it  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  attempts  to  extract  from  Ministers  any  assurance 
that  the  country  is  safe,  that  any  plan  has  been  adopted  for  making 
it  so,  or  even  that  any  of  the  first  elements  of  a  scheme  of  defence 
have  been  supplied.  But  it  will  be  said,  *  Oh,  but  it  votes  enormous 
sums  of  money ! '  So  it  does ;  and  more  shame  to  it  for  voting  them 
in  the  way  it  does !  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  suggest  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  settle  matters  of  detail,  nor  do  I  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  the  House  should  withhold  supplies  until 
the  blundering  of  the  offices  has  been  inquired  into  or  put  a  stop  to. 
No  amount  of  talk,  and  no  amount  of  criticism  in  the  House  will 
remedy  the  defects  of  those  offices  as  long  as  the  present  system 
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exists ;  and  if  the  defence  of  the  country  is  to  be  postponed  until 
Parliament  has  settled  the  status  of  every  clerk  in  the  War  Office 
the  country  will  never  be  defended.  But  what  the  House  ought  to 
do,  and  does  not  do,  is  to  obtain  from  Ministers  honest  statements 
as  to  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  For  instance,  say  the  question  is 
as  to  the  best  way  of  defending  the  Channel ;  what  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  learn  is  not  what  the  First  Lord,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  majority,  the  temper  of  the 
House,  the  demands  of  a  rival  department,  &c.,  thinks  the  House 
is  likely  to  approve,  but  what  our  best  seamen,  who  have  got  to  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  to  do  the  work,  think  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  work  may  be  properly  done. 

And  now  let  me  try  and  give  some  idea  of  the  results  which  this 
system  has  produced.  The  one  almost  insuperable  difficulty  which  I 
have  met  with  in  my  endeavours  to  set  forth  before  various  audiences 
the  true  condition  of  our  naval  and  military  services  has  been  the 
sheer  incredulity  of  those  who  have  heard  me.  The  state  of  things 
is  so  utterly  preposterous,  the  steps  that  are  taken  are  so  ludicrously 
insufficient,  the  things  which  are  left  undone  are  of  such  primary 
and  obvious  importance,  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  simply  will 
not  believe  that  matters  can  be  as  black  as  they  are  painted.  In 
reply  to  which  I  can  only  say  his  scepticism  does  credit  to  his  heart ; 
but,  in  defence  of  myself,  I  say  simply,  *  Go  and  see.' 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  or  ignore  what  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  by  the  present  Administration.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  they  should  win,  and  should  even  deserve,  praise  for  the 
little  they  have  done,  and  the  little  more  that  they  have  talked 
about  doing,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
the  extraordinary  state  of  demoralisation  into  which  we  have  fallen. 
More  than  five  years  ago  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that 
in  the  opinion  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  sailors,  naval  architects,  or 
students  of  naval  matters,  the  navy  was  dangerously  insufficient. 
What  I  said  then  was  a  truism.  It  has  been  equally  a  truism  any 
time  during  the  last  five  years.  The  fact  that  ministers  have  at  last 
perceived  that  the  sun  was  shining  at  noon-day  is  interesting  and 
gratifying,  but  does  not  call  for  praise  or  admiration.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  his  excellent  answer  with  respect  to  the  *  Calliope '  accu- 
rately described  the  true  position  of  a  British  officer.  It  is  assumed 
that  he  will  do  his  duty :  if  he  fails  he  is  tried  by  court-martial. 

The  fact  tlat  the  Government  has  decided  to  add  seventy 
ships  to  the  navy  is  a  partial  measure  of  the  neglect  of  previous 
years,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  the  outcome  of  any  new  discovery. 
The  fine  fleet  which  left  Spithead  a  few  weeks  ago  is,  on  the 
admission  of  every  expert  authority,  at  least  seventy  ships  short  of 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  nearly  every  vessel  of  importance  in  it  is 
in  *  agitation  ship,'  the  result,  not  of  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of 
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a  minister,  but  the  outcome  of  popular  pressure.  Ships,  guns, 
complements,  bear  the  plainest  marks  of  their  origin.  Beyond 
question,  the  present  Admiralty  is  the  best  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  the  present 
Board  will  be  allowed  to  finish  its  work ;  any  day  the  country  may 
be  again  afflicted  by  a  political  First  Lord. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  details.  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  land  forces,  and  will  begin  with  the  most  highly  trained  arm, 
the  artillery. 

I  do  not  think  the  public  realise  at  all  what  is  the  value  and 
efi'ect  of  artillery  in  a  modern  battle.  I  myself  have  been  reading 
and  re-reading  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  military  works  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  which  treats  exclusively  of  the  use  of  that 
arm.  I  speak  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  ^  Letters  on  Artillery.'  I  will 
quote  one  passage  which  will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  the  effect  of 
modem  artillery.  Prince  Kraft  is  describing  the  battle  of  St.  Privat^ 
in  1870:— 

*  When  the  head  of  the  French  column  became  visible  over  the  hill,  our  trial 
shots  reached  it  at  a  range  of  1,900  paces,  and  my  thirty  guns  opened  a  rapid  fire. 
The  enemy's  infantry  was  enveloped  in  the  thick  smoke  which  the  shells  made  as 
they  burst.  But  after  a  very  short  time  we  saw  the  red  trousers  of  the  masses 
which  were  approaching  us  appear  through  the  cloud.  I  stopped  the  fire.  A  trial 
shot  was  fired  at  1,700  paces  range ;  this  was  to  show  us  the  point  up  to  which  we 
shoidd  let  them  advance  before  re-opening  the  rapid  fire.  We  did  the  same  for 
the  ranges  of  1,600, 1,300, 1,100,  and  900  paces.  In  spite  of  the  horrible  devas- 
tation which  the  shells  caused  in  their  ranks,  these  brave  troops  continued  to 
advance ;  but  at  900  paces  the  efiect  of  our  fire  was  too  deadly  for  them ;  they 
turned  round  and  fled ;  we  hurled  shells  after  them  as  long  as  we  could  see  them. 
Here  was  an  infantry  attack  which  was  repulsed  purely  and  simply  by  the  fire  of 
artillery.' 

With  this  picture  of  the  value  of  field  artillery  before  me,  and 
knowing  that  Prince  Kraft's  estimate  of  its  power  was  shared  by 
-every  soldier  who  had  witnessed  its  eflfects,  I  naturally  enquired  how 
this  country  stood  with  regard  to  artillery.  I  found  out  many 
things ;  I  will  give  one  or  two  samples  of  my  discoveries. 

An  artilleryman,  as  we  know,  is  a  scientific  product — the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  soldier  to  make,  the  most  valuable  when  made. 
I  suppose  that  the  British  artilleryman  is  the  most  expensive  and 
best  finished  specimen  of  his  profession.  That  being  so,  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  tolerably  obvious  piece  of 
wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  the  very  small  number  of  gunners  that 
we  possess.    Not  so  the  authorities. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  use  of  artillery  has  been  known 
in  this  country  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  there  has  been  a  current  superstition  to  the 
efiect  that  one  of  the  chief  requisites  for  artillery  in  war  time 
was  powder  and  shot.  So  prevalent  was  this  belief  that  every 
civilised  nation  in  the  world  except  England  positively  went  so  far 
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as  to  act  upon  its  belief,  and  took  steps  to  provide  its  batteries  in 
the  field  with  ammunition.  But  in  this  country  the  wheels  of  progress 
do  not  move  quite  so  fast  as  this.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  of  grace  1888 
that  the  British  War  Office  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  a 
battery  in  the  field  would  require  ammunition.  So  startling  and  so 
original  was  this  bright  conception  that  our  War  Minister  has  claimed^ 
and  has  received,  the  commendation  of  the  country  for  his  patriotism 
and  penetration.  But  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  great  discovery.  No  sooner  said  than  done :  it  was  decided 
that  the  British  artillery  should  have  an  ammunition  train.  Then  the 
only  question  that  remained  was,  how  this  bold  reform  was  to  be 
carried  out.  To  the  unthinking  outsider  the  problem  would  have 
appeared  pretty  simple.  A  common  man  would  have  said,  '  Here 
is  a  pressing  demand  for  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  men 
and  carts,'  and,  in  the  simple,  blundering  fashion  of  an  ordinary 
English  business  man,  he  would  have  enlisted  the  men  and  bought 
the  carts.  Not  so  the  War  Office :  its  plan  was  much  more  amazing. 
*The  British  artillery  is  admirable,  but  it  is  very  costly,  and  there  is 
terribly  little  of  it.  It  is  to  this  artillery,  therefore,  that  we  will  go 
for  our  carters,'  said  the  War  Office.  Sixteen  of  our  splendid  bat- 
teries were  doomed  by  official  decree  to  be  transformed  into  an 
ammunition  train.  Having  decided  upon  this  extraordinary  course^ 
the  next  step  would  naturally  have  been  to  disband  the  batteries  at 
once,  and  to  teach  the  men  their  new  duties.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  view  of  the  authorities ;  what  they  decided  to  do  was  this : 
From  each  of  the  condemned  batteries  they  took  away  two  guns,  and 
they  put  the  officers  and  men  under  notice.  *  Go  on,'  said  the  War 
Office,  *  with  your  work  as  gunners,  cultivate  your  esprit  de  corps'^ 
keep  up  your  spirits,  do  all  you  can  to  make  yourselves  the  efficient 
but  costly  artilleryman  we  know  so  well,  and  then,  when  war  comes, 
when  you  are  burning  to  distinguish  yourselves,  eager  to  show  that 
you  have  profited  by  your  instruction  and  by  your  zeal,  we  will  send 
you  all  to  the  rear,  take  away  your  guns,  break  up  your  batteries, 
and  send  you  to  do  carters'  work  in  rear  of  your  comrades  in  arms.' 
Now  that  is  not  a  fable,  but  an  actual  description  of  the  way  in  which 
our  paid  servants  are  trifling  with  our  interests  and  endangering 
our  safety. 

I  might  say  much  more  about  this  all-important  artillery  arm. 
Alas  !  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  All  that  I  could  say  would  tend 
to  show  how  completely  the  efficiency  of  this  *  splendid  force  is  being 
squandered  and  destroyed,  in  deference  to  an  expensive  economy  and 
«in  unpardonable  spirit  of  carelessness.' 

Space  will  only  permit  me  to  quote  one  or  two  passages,  taken 
ost  at  random,  from  the  official  reports  of  evidence  given  before 
of  those  ridiculous  committees  which  are  always  sitting  to  dis* 
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cover  the  fact  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  that  black  is  not  white,  and 
that  London  Stone  is  in  London. 

Here  is  an  example.  The  witness  is  a  veteran  officer,  the  com- 
mandant of  artillery  at  Shoeburyness.  The  subject  of  the  inter- 
rogation is  the  condition  of  the  garrison  artillery. 

Q.  '  What  guns  do  you  generally  give  to  the  recruits'  of  the  garrison  artillery 
to  carry  on  practice  with  P  * — A,  '  The  very  lightest  we  have,  unfortunately.' 
Q.  '  Why  is  that  P  * — A,  '  From  motives  of  economy,  I  suppose.' 

Conceive  an  economy  of  that  kind !  and  yet  I  know,  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  and  observation,  that  this  is  a  typical  instance  of 
what  is  going  on  in  both  the  army  and  navy. 

Again,  let  me  give  an  example  which  will  show  what  is  the 
practical  result  of  undermanning  our  departments,  and  thus  having  to 
make  one  branch  of  the  service  do  the  work  of  another.  Here  again 
the  witness  is  unimpeachable.  He  is  the  chief  instructor  at  the 
Boyal  Eepository,  Woolwich,  and  he  says  ; — 

'  We  are  behindhand  altogether.  The  garrison  artillery  never  get  a  modern 
thing,  I  think,  for  instruction.  I  was  in  command  of  the  Spithead  district,  which, 
I  think  I  may  say,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  forts  in  England,  under  a 
general  officer,  and  my  division  was  seen  on  infantry  parades,  but  never  at  the  gpins 
in  the  forts  as  I  desired.  I  was  sent  out  on  Southsea  beach  to  skirmish  against 
my  own  ironclad  forts.' 

I  can  add  nothing  to  that.  To  those  who  know  the  relative  position 
of  Southsea  beach,  and  of  the  ironclad  forts  two  miles  out  to  sea  in 
the  Solent,  the  picture  will  seem  as  ludicrous  and  as  shameful  as  it 
does  to  me. 

And  to  pass  from  the  artillery  to  the  cavalry.  Here,  again,  I 
must  be  very  brief;  but  after  all  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  any  further 
than  the  single  illustration  which  I  have  chosen.  If  that  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  be  possible,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  absurdity  is  impossible. 

One  of  the  myths  which  finds  most  favour  with  the  War  Office  is 
that  which  represents  the  country  as  possessing  one  army  corps  ac- 
tually ready  for  active  service  to-morrow ;  and,  note,  that  this  paltry 
total  is  the  sum  of  all  that  we  are  supposed  to  get  for  an  expenditure  of 
fifteen  millions  a  year.  For  not  even  the  War  Office  seriously  pretends 
that  our  second  army  corps  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  the  first  corps,  and  ask  how  it 
is  provided  with  that  absolutely  essential  accompaniment  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  a  cavalry  division.  Seven  cavalry  regiments  are  attached 
to  the  first  army  corps,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  believe  that  this 
little  party  of  horsemen,  whose  numbers  all  told  do  not  equal  those  of 
two  foreign  cavalry  regiments,  are  standing,  armed  *  cap-a-pie,'  ready 
to  depart  to-morrow  at  the  call  of  duty. 

Perhaps  they  are.  But  if  so,  one  thing  is  certain — ^if  they  do  go, 
they  will  have  to  walk.    I  have  before  me  the  last  official  returns 
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-v^«5^fv<:£r^  these  so-called  regiments ;  they  give  the  following  startling 

u:LM:mation : — 

RigjnentM  of  the  Fint  Army  Corps  for  Active  Sermce. 

Men     Horses 

4tli  Dragoon  Guards 440  300 

6th  Dragoon  Guards 700  400 

Royal  Dragoons 700  400 

11th  Hussars 700  420 

16th  Lancers 680  420 

18th  Hussars 700  420 

lOthHussare 650  S80 

Regiment  Household  Cavalry       .        .        .        .1,200  800 

Again  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  utter  absurdity  of  that  picture. 
Two  horses  for  every  three  men  in  the  best  prepared  of  our  cavalry 
regiments  !  And  when  I  say  that  the  remaining  regiments  are  infi- 
nitely worse  provided,  and  that  the  very  first  step  upon  mobilisation 
will  be  to  take  from  them  the  few  horses  they  happen  to  possess  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  regiments  ordered  on  active 
service,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  with  regard  to  our  cavalry, 
at  any  rate,  my  case  is  fully  proved.* 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  infantry,  the  main  body  of  our  army, 
the  arm  to  which  all  others  are  auxiliary  only — what  shall  I  say  of  the 
infantry  ?     I  simply  do  not  know  where  to  begin. 

At  the  present  moment  our  available  infantry  would  not  furnish 
the  daily  guards  of  a  foreign  army. 

Now  I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  inequality  with  any  intention 
of  suggesting  that  it  should  be  seriously  altered.  But  what  I  do  main- 
tain is  this — that,  if  we  are  to  rest  content  with  a  microscopic  force, 
we  ought  to  make  that  force  absolutely  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But  do  we  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
two  most  distinguished  soldiers,  the  present  method  of  recruiting 
our  infantry  is  almost  ideally  bad.  We  can  see  in  a  moment  that 
it  must  be  so — a  plan  which  takes  a  man  for  seven  years,^  keeps  him 
too  long  to  permit  of  his  going  back  on  equal  terms  to  civil  life,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  him  up  just  as  he  is  becoming  invaluable  for 
military  service.  No  wonder  that  Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir  Frederick 
Eoberts  should  unite  in  condemning  the  system.  But  it  requires 
neither  profound  inquiry  nor  professional  knowledge  to  be  certain 
that  the  system  on  which  our  infantry  is  raised,  administered,  and 
utilised  is  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 

Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  we  are  really  relying 
upon,  go  and  see  for  himself  the  condition  in  which  the  weak  battalions 
which  by  courtesy  we  call  regiments  are  maintained.      Let  him 

*  I  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  registering  horses ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  horses  can  and  will  be  taken  whether  tliey  are  registered  or  not.  In  the 
result  they  will  be  totally  unfit  for  chargers,  the  few  exceptions  being  the  horses 
robbed  from  the  Yeomanry. 

*  Nominally  seven;  practically  from  three  to  five  years. 
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inquire  how  any  regiment  ordered  on  foreign  service  is  made  up,  let 
him  look  at  the  state  of  the  battalions  which  it  has  robbed  to  make 
up  its  scanty  totals. 

Let  him  go  down,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  to  within  twenty  miles 
of  our  only  camp  of  instruction,  and  march,  as  I  did,  with  a  flying 
column  of  3,000  men,  any  day  in  any  year ;  and  he  will  find  what  I 
found — that  to  send  this  little  band  of  3,000  men  properly  equipped 
to  a  destination  twenty  miles  from  Aldershot  involved  such  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  system  that  there  was  not  a  single  battery,  squadron,  or 
battalion  left  in  the  camp  which  could  have  moved  from  the  main 
guard  to  the  railway  station. 

And  all  these  troops,  including  that  precious  flying  column,  were 
supposed  to  be  included  in  the  first  army  corps — that  wonderful 
monument  of  all  the  energy,  skill,  and  organisation  of  our  great  War 
Department ! 

I  say,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  we  have  not,  save  perhaps  in  India,  any  army  at  all. 
We  have  a  few  batteries,  some  of  which  have  horses  and  many  of  which 
have  guns.  We  have  some  men  who  have  been  taught  to  ride, 
and  who  would  ride  if  they  were  given  any  horses,  which  they  are 
not.  We  have  several  very  little  battalions  with  very  big  names, 
which  are  constantly  clubbing  together  to  furnish  a  so-called  regi- 
ment of  1,000  men  to  go  to  India.  But  an  army  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  we  have  not  got. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  auxiliary  forces, 
for,  serious  as  is  the  delusion  of  the  taxpayers  with  respect  to  the 
regular  services,  it  is  trifling  compared  to  the  gigantic  imposition 
that  is  being  practised  in  respect  of  the  auxiliary  forces. 

With  regard  to  the  militia,  the  whole  force  is  at  present  an 
absolute  and  scandalous  sham. 

I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  details — I  will  give  a 
single  statement  of  facts,  and  he  can  judge  for  himself  whether  I 
have  exaggerated  or  not. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  relating  to  the  militia: — 

3fcn 

Nominal  establishment 128,000 

Under  establishment 22,000 

106,000 
Militia  Reserve 80,000 

76,000 
Estimated  number  absent,  medically  unfit  on  embodiment        .        8,000 

68,000 
Eecruits  not  drilled,  and  who  have  not  gone  through  musketry 

course 7,000 

6  J  ,000 

leaving  a  total  of  61,000  men  available,  utterly  unsupplied  with 
transport,  without   cavalry,   without  field  guns,  without  anything 
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which  is  necessary  to  turn  a  number  of  drilled  men  with  the  guns  into 
an  army.  I  need  not  waste  time  in  discussing  the  case  of  yeomanry. 
It  is  scarcely  even  pretended  that  this  force,  under  its  present 
conditions,  can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  combatant  branch  of 
the  army.  I  am  speaking  of  it,  of  course,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
might  be. 

And,  lastly,  I  come  to  that  force  of  splendid  possibilities,  the  volun- 
teers. I  suppose  it  is  beyond  contest  that  no  finer  military  material 
exists  in  any  country;  and  yet  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the 
kindest  and  only  sensible  thing  to  do  with  the  volunteers,  in  case  of 
invasion  by  a  regular  army,  would  be  to  disband  them  and  send  them 
to  their  homes. 

It  has  occurred  to  most  people  who  have  ever  thought  about 
this  question,  that  the  want  of  field  batteries  to  co-operate  with  the 
volunteers  might  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  them  in  action.  My 
own  views  on  the  matter,  I  confess,  were  always  pretty  clear  and 
pretty  strong ;  and  a  statement  like  that  made  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  that  the  effect  of  artillery  at  distances  under  3,000  yards  is 
annihilating,  was  not  likely  to  weaken  my  conviction.  In  other 
words,  I  believed,  as  anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
military  matters  must  also  believe,  that  infantry  cannot  take 
part  in  action  against  a  modem  army  without  the  support  of 
artillery. 

As  a  natural  corollary,  I  held  that  the  less  trained  and  disciplined 
the  infantry  was,  the  greater  was  the  need  for  an  overwhelming  and 
highly  trained  artillery.  With  these  impressions  in  my  mind  I  wrote 
to  various  highly  qualified  military  authorities,  and  asked  them 
for  their  views  as  to  the  result  of  sending  infantry,  especially  half- 
trained  infantry,  into  the  field  without  the  support  of  artillery.  I 
had  most  interesting  replies — I  need  hardly  say  they  were  all  of 
the  same  tenour.  But  I  need  only  quote  one  of  them — it  came 
from  an  excellent  artilleryman,  an  oflScer  who  for  five  years  held 
the  post  of  Brigade-Major  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery  in  one  of  our 
principal  garrisons.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  of  eight  pages,  all  helping 
to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  an  army  without  artillery 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  action  against  an  army  supplied  with 
guns. 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  reply,  however,  dispenses  me  from 
quoting  the  remainder  of  the  letter.    This  was  his  answer: — 

'  The  army  which  has  no  artillery  will  be  at  this  disadvantage : 

It  will  be  annihilcUed  before  it  cornea  within  infantry  range.*    Now 

every  single  line  that  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject  has  confirmed 

me  ID  my  belief  that  that  statement  is  absolutely  correct.     One  thing 

■^ed  for  me  to  do,  namely,  to  ascertain  how  fer,  in  the  event  of 

volunteer  army  would  be  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 

ive  referred  to. 


i 
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I  took  what  I  think  was  a  practical  step — ^I  asked  a  friend  to  put 
the  following  question  for  me  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

*  In  the  event  of  two  army  corps  being  ordered  on  acti?e  service,  how  many 
batteries  will  remain  available  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  To  supply  the 
waste  in  the  field ;  (2)  To  reinforce  the  army  of  India ;  (8)  To  supply  wants  of 
colonial  garrisons ;  (4)  To  co-operate  with  the  400,000  infantry,  line,  militia,  and 
volunteers  remainisg  in  the  United  Kingdom  P ' 

That  was  the  question,  and  this  was  the  amazing  answer  which 
the  War  Minister  ventured  to  make  without  apology  to  the  House 
of  Commons: — 

'  For  the  whole  of  the  purposes  referred  to  there  would  be  available  fifty-six 
guns.' 

Fiffy-six  guns — ^no  batteries,  not  a  single  organised  unit  of 
any  kind;  and  even  this  miserable  total  was  an  exaggeration,  for,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  the  sixteen  available  horse  artillery  guns  had  been 
counted  over  twice  by  a  blunder.  The  total,  therefore,  should  have 
been  forty  guns,  not  fifty-six.  Conceive  what  this  means :  forty  guns 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  British  Empire  in  time  of  war !  The  waste 
in  the  field  is  calculated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  force  engaged.  To  my  knowledge,  the  mere  order  to  mobilise 
in  India  will  involve  an  immediate  demand  upon  this  country  for 
at  least  twenty  complete  batteries,  probably  much  more.  What  the 
colonial  stations  and  fortresses  may  require  nobody  knows. 

And,  fourthly,  with  regard  to  the  infantry  remaining  at  home,  the 
lowest  recognised  average  of  guns  to  infantry  is  four  per  thousand 
men,  and  France  and  Germany  are  increasing  the  number  to  five,  or 
even  to  six.  It  is  the  residue  of  the  forty  guns  which  will  remain 
after  supplying  all  the  above-named  demands  that  will  be  available 
for  our  400,000  infantry  at  home. 

That  is  the  position  to  which  the  richest  country  in  the  world  has 
been  reduced  by  these  officials  to  whom  we  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  entrust  its  safety. 

Now  I  think  few  will  wonder  at  my  statement  that  the  kindest 
thing  to  do  with  our  magnificent  volunteer  force  in  the  event  of  war 
would  be  to  disband  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  ^  Oh,  but  some  field  batteries  or  batteries  of 
position  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  volunteers.'  Batteries  of  position 
are  valuable  things,  no  doubt,  as  an  adjunct  to  field  artillery,  but 
they  are  no  more  a  substitute  for  it  than  a  coat  is  a  substitute  for 
a  pair  of  trousers. 

As  for  the  promised  field  batteries.  If  ever  they  do  exist  as 
an  organised  force,  they  will  be  ludicrously  insufficient  in  respect  of 
numbers,  obsolete  in  point  of  armament ;  however  good  they  may 
be,  they  will  be  immeasurably  inferior  either  to  the  Boyal  Artillery 
or  to  the  artillery  of  foreign  armies,  to  whom,  €X  hypothedf  they 
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are  to  be  opposed.    It  takes  five  years  to  make  an  artilleiTman. 
We  shall  never  make  one  in  five  weeks. 

I  think  I  have  now  perhaps  given  enough  illustrations  to  establish 
a  jprimorfacie  case  against  our  present  organisation.  I  have  shown 
that  in  every  branch  in  which  we  ought  to  excel  we  fall  short,  that 
our  artillery  is  insufficient,  that  our  cavalry  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  for  purposes  of  war,  that  our  infantry  is  neither  sufficient  nor 
efficient ;  that  the  militia  is  a  sham,  and  that  the  volunteers,  for 
purposes  of  war,  are  nothing  better  than  a  mob ;  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganisation for  war  worth  the  name  in  the  whole  system  from  top  to 
bottom.  And,  what  is  more,  I  say  that  our  Parliamentary  officials 
know  these  facts. 

But  to  prove  that  these  facts  are  well  known  is  unhappily  no 
proof  that  they  will  be  remedied.  It  is  a  maxim  of  English  law 
that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy.  By  an  odd  perversion  our 
officials  have  drawn  from  this  maxim  the  conclusion  that  he  who 
admits  the  existence  of  a  wrong  is  thereby  dispensed  firom  providing 
the  remedy. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  open  sores  of  our  services  are  plagues  plainly 
to  be  seen  by  all  the  world.  The  state  of  the  services  is  known  by 
the  latest-joined  subaltern,  the  youngest  lieutenant.  The  Minister 
for  War  and  the  First  Lord  know  that  every  year  they  bring  in 
their  estimates  they  are  helping  to  perpetuate  a  costly  farce.  They 
know  that  cavalry  without  horses  are  a  sham.  They  know  that  after 
years  and  years  of  preparation  our  army  is  without  guns,  without 
horses,  without  men,  without  organisation ;  that  our  navy  is  in  want 
of  a  reinforcement,  at  the  lowest  computation,  of  seventy  ships. 

But  were  I  to  content  myself  with  mere  destructive  criticism 
I  should  deserve  the  condemnation  which  I  should  undoubtedly 
receive. 

I  have  shown,  or  tried  to  show,  that  the  plan  upon  which  we  con- 
duct our  naval  and  military  services  is  such  as  would  prove  disastrous 
to  any  private  concern,  because  it  is  based  neither  upon  business 
principles  nor  upon  common  sense. 

If  there  be  any  who  say  that,  despite  its  theoretical  faults,  the 
system  has  succeeded  in  practice,  I  directly  take  issue  with  them,  and 
I  say  that,  not  only  has  it  always  failed,  but  that  it  has  failed  exactly 
in  the  w  ay  and  in  the  respects  in  which  its  critics  said  it  would  and 
must  fail.  For  years  before  the  Afghan  war  the  critics  said  that  the 
next  cam  paign  must  lead  to  a  break-down,  because  our  troops  had  no 
transport.  Those  who  have  read  the  Afghan  Blue-book  know  how 
complete  an  d  humiliating  that  break-down  was. 

Long  before  the  Egyptian  campaign  the  critics  declared  that 
the  mobilisation  of  30,000  men  would  destroy  our  regimental  system. 
There  was  not  a  single  entire  regiment  sent  to  the  front  during  the 
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Trar,  there  was  not  a  battery  left  in  England  which  could  drag  its 
gnns  to  the  barrack-gate,  or  a  battalion  that  could  muster  two- 
thirds  of  its  roster. 

The  critics  said  to  the  Admiralty,  ^  You  must  spend  six  millions 
on  the  navy.'  *  Not  a  sou,'  said  the  oflScials,  and  in  ten  months  they 
had  asked  for  and  obtained  eleven  millions.  So  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be.  We  shall  pay  in  blood  and  tears  and  money  in  the  future, 
as  we  always  have  done  in  the  past,  for  the  deliberate  neglect  of  our 
officials.  Hitherto  our  courage  and  our  wealth  have  saved  us  from 
the  consequences — at  what  a  fearful  expenditure  of  men  and  money 
I  think  very  few  people  understand.  Some  day  a  crisis  may  over- 
take us  when  no  sudden  effort  will  be  able  to  save  us  from  the 
consequences  of  long-continued  and  wilful  neglect.  If,  then,  it 
be  the  case  that  our  mistake  lies  in  our  acting  in  a  way  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  directly  contrary  to  common  sense,  what  is  the 
common-sense  alternative  we  ought  to  adopt?  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  pretty  plain. 

War-making  is  a  profession  which  must  be  learnt,  like  any  other, 
by  study  and  by  practice.  A  lifetime  of  close  application  will  not 
prove  too  long  for  the  study.  If  the  defence  of  the  Empire  is  to  be 
undertaken  on  any  true  principle  at  all,  it  must  be  planned  in 
conformity  with  a  central  idea  in  obedience  to  one  plan,  and,  more 
important  still,  the  plan  must  continue  in  operation  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  at  a  time.  There  must  be  unity,  there  must  be 
continuity.  To  obtain  these  results  we  must  entrust  the  supreme 
direction  and  responsibility  to  one  man,  or  two  men  at  the  outside. 
I  prefer  one.  And  the  tenure  of  office  must  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  parties.  The  individual 
must  be  a  professional  man,  and  within  the  limit  of  his  functions  he 
must  be  supreme.  He  may  have  a  council  and  advisers,  as  you 
please,  but  he  mast  be  the  head  as  long  as  he  lemains  in  office. 
He  must  be  a  real  Minister  for  War,  not  a  gentleman  charged  with 
wasting  as  much  money  every  year  upon  guns  and  uniforms  as 
he  can  get  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  least  trouble  to 
himself  and  the  greatest  credit  to  his  party. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  proposing  to  trample  upon 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  Parliamentary  control  and  the  power 
of  the  purse.  I  have  no  desire  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  Parliament ;  but  what  I  do  desire  to  see  is  this :  I  desire 
to  see  the  professional  head  of  our  army  make  a  definite  and  concise 
report  which  shall  give  these  facts  : — 

1.  The  naval  and  military  dangers  to  which  the  Empire  is 
exposed. 

2.  The  naval  and  military  appliances  which  ara  iie:e3sary  ^^to 
guarantee  us  against  each  of  these  dangers. 

3.  The  cost  of  providing  these  appliances. 
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This  statement  I  would  have  him  make  absolutely  without  inter- 
ference from  any  First  Lord  or  Minister.  Then,  by  all  means,  let 
the  Minister  have  his  say,  and  let  him  persuade  the  country  and  his 
party  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  the  money,  that  we  can 
afford  to  run  the  risk,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  guard  against  the  risk, 
or  anything  else  he  likes,  except  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
military  side  of  the  question  than  the  man  who  has  studied  it  all  his 
life.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  country  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of  taking  the  responsibility  upon  its  own 
shoulders,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

Let  us  take  a  case  which  I  can  very  easily  conceive.  The  naval 
conmiander-in-chief  says:  *In  my  opinion,  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  involves  the  defence  of  the  Channel.  I,  or  one  of  my  brother- 
officers,  shall  have  in  time  of  war  to  defend  the  Channel,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  to  do  that  properly  our  present  tools  are  insufficient, 
and  that,  to  ensure  a  proper  result,  certain  definite  appliances,  in 
the  way  of  ships,  guns,  &c.,  are  essential.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and 
I  find  that  those  appliances  will  cost  so  much.  If  you  give  me 
that  money,  I  will  apply  it.  If  you  refuse  it,  I  will  do  my  best 
without  it.' 

Then  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  the  professional  man  would  have 
been  accomplished,  and  it  would  remain  for  the  party  Minister  to 
take  up  his  tale.  He  may  say  to  Parliament  and  the  country,  *  I 
recommend  you  not  to  defend  the  Channel,'  or,  *  You  cannot  afford  to 
defend  the  Channel,'  or,  ^  You  had  better  trust  to  luck,  and  chance 
not  defending  the  Channel.'  And  he  may  fairly  try  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  that  his  view  is  the  right 
one. 

If  he  convinces  the  public,  well  and  good ;  if  he  does  not  convince 
the  public,  well  and  good  also :  the  responsibility  will  rest  where  it 
should  rest,  and  at  least  the  people  of  England  will  have  nobody  but 
themselves  to  thank  if  calamity  overtakes  them.  At  present  their 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  are  simply  being  *  fooled  away '  behind 
their  backs  by  men  who  deliberately  keep  them  in  the  dark. 

'Ah,  but,'  it  will  be  said,  *what  is  the  use  of  trusting  these  pro- 
fessional men  ?  Do  not  we  know  only  too  well  what  is  meant  by  an 
appeal  to  the  experts ;  do  not  we  know  that  to  call  in  professional 
opinion  upon  naval  and  military  matters  is  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  ? '  That  there  must  be  a  fallacy  in  an  argument  which 
leads  to  such  a  ridiculous  conclusion  is  pretty  clear.  There  is  not 
a  manufacturer  in  England  who  does  not  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
man's  capacity  for  administering  a  great  concern  does  not  vary  in 
an  inverse  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  its  details  and  principles. 
I  trust  the  public  will  not  be  led  away  by  that  foolish  and  ridicu- 
lous cry  against  the  expert  which  is  simply  the  refuge  of  the  careless 
or  the  ill-disposed.     As  men  of  common  sense,  what  do  we  invariably 
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do  when  we  wish  to  see  a  piece  of  complicated  work  properly  directed 
and  performed  ?  We  go  to  the  man  we  trust  most,  and  of  whose 
skill  we  have  the  highest  opinion.  We  employ  him,  we  trust  him, 
and  we  get  the  work  done.  There  are  many  ways  of  producing  the 
same  result,  there  are  many  views  about  processes  to  be  employed 
in  the  same  manufacture.  All  the  world  knows  that  doctors  differ,' 
yet  no  man  outside  of  Parliament  or  of  a  lunatic  asylum  would  refuse 
on  that  ground  to  employ  Sir  James  Paget  to  perform  an  operation 
or  Sir  William  Jenner  to  advise  in  case  of  sickness. 

Your  child  has  got  its  finger  crushed,  and  you  se^d  for  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  dresses  the  wound  and  alleviates  the  pain.  He 
may  not  be  either  a  Jenner  or  a  Paget,  but  he  knows  his  business 
and  he  does  the  job.  But  you  do  not  begin  advertising  in  all  the 
medical  papers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  conclusive 
opinion  as  to  the  ideal  method  of  treating  abrasion  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  or  the  digital  process  ;  and  then,  just  because  you  find 
that  A  recommends  one  form  of  splint,  B  another,  that  C  recommends 
rest  for  a  week,  D  for  a  fortnight — ^you  do  not,  I  say,  turn  round  and 
abuse  the  whole  race  of  doctors  as  an  ignorant  and  incompetent  crew, 
and  decide  that  the  only  true  way  to  help  your  child's  hand  is  to  leave 
it  alone  till  the  child  dies  or  gets  well,  as  the  case  may  be.  No;  it  is 
only  where  the  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned  that  stupidity 
of  this  kind  is  held  up  as  the  bright  wisdom  of  a  farseeing  mind. 

It  is  my  belief,  and,  I  imagine,  it  is  a  pretty  common  one,  that 
the  rational  thing  to  do  is  to  select  a  good  man,  to  tell  him  what  you 
want,  to  trust  him  while  you  employ  him,  and  to  discharge  him  if 
he  fails  to  produce  the  results  you  require  from  him. 

I  believe — and  I  know  that  my  opinion  is  shared  by  many 
observers  far  better  qualified  than  myself— that  at  this  moment  our 
country  is  exposed  to  perils  of  which  the  majority  of  our  countrymen 
but  dimly  realise  the  magnitude.  For  those  earnest  and  single- 
minded  persons  who  really  believe  that  the  shortest  way  to  avoid  war 
is  to  disband  our  army  and  to  destroy  our  navy  I  have  a  sincere 
respect — if  not  for  their  heads,  at  any  rate  for  their  hearts. 

But  for  those  who,  while  they  disavow  this  policy,  stop  one 
inch  short  of  making  the  army  and  navy  the  most  perfect  fighting 
machines  which  wealth,  experience,  and  science  can  produce,  I  must 
say  I  have  very  different  feelings.  If  only  the  consequences  of  this 
dishonest  and  foolish  policy  could  be  confined  to  those  who  hope  to 
win  popularity  by  advocating  it,  I  should  be  well  content.  But,  alas  ! 
no  such  limitations  are  possible.  In  1870  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  prophesied  smooth  things  to  France,  there  were  philanthropists 
who  said  there  would  be  no  more  wars,  there  were  politicians  who 
said  that  if  war  came  the  country  was  prepared  for  it.  But  the 
talking  made  no  difference  at  all  in  the  long  run.  Six  weeks  after 
Lord  Granville  had  stated  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  visible  on  the 
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European  horizon  the  war  came.  In  eighteen  months  France  had 
lost  two  provinces,  200,000  men,  and  700,000,000f.  sterling. 

I^t  us  be  under  no  delusions ;  if  the  cost  of  a  beating  to  France 
was  700,000,000^.,  the  cost  to  us,  with  our  delicate  yet  essential 
system  of  credit,  and  our  foreign  food  supply,  would  be  double  that 
sum. 

We  do  not  know  in  this  country  what  war  means  :  I  trust  we  may 
never  find  out.  But  of  this  we  may  be  perfectly  certain — that  by- 
going  on  in  our  present  fashion  we  are  doing  just  about  as  much  as 
a  nation  can  do  to  make  war  inevitable,  and  to  make  that  war  end 
in  defeat  and  disaster.  It  may  be  that  those  who  see  safety  in 
iustiint  disarmament  by  this  country  are  right.  I  do  not  myself 
think  they  are.  But  all  I  ask  of  them  is,  that  they  will  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  Let  them  boldly  and  openly  advocate  the 
disbandiag  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  let  them  pledge  themselves 
the  moment  they  attain  office  to  give  instant  efiFect  to  their  convic- 
tions. Then,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  save  some  30,000,000Z.  in  one  way, 
even  if  we  lose  300,000,000/.  in  another. 

If  the  people  of  England  do  not  want  an  army  or  navy,  let  them 
say  so<  I  myself  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  they  will  say  so. '  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  moment  they  realise 
how  completely  those  who  are  supposed  to  furnish  them  with  an  army 
and  navy  have  betrayed  their  trust,  they  will  express  their  minds  in 
actions  as  well  as  words.  But  if  they  do  want  an  army  and  navy, 
I  trust  they  will  understand  that  under  the  present  system  they  have 
not  got  the  one  and  are  very  insufficiently  provided  with  the  other, 
nor  will  the  deficiencies  be  remedied  until  they  look  the  situation 
fairly  in  the  face. 

And  the  first  step,  in  my  belief,  that  ought  to  follow,  and  will 
follow,  a  proper  comprehension  of  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  modern  war  will  be  the  entire  remodelling  of  our 
present  system  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  services. 

H.  0.  Arxgld-Fgrster* 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  NATIVE  STATES 

OF  INDIA. 

Sib  Lepel  Griffin's  lecture  at  the  Cplonial  Institute  in  June  last  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  excited  much  attention  in  India,  and  I  can 
well  understand  that  it  was  appreciated  by  his  audience.  Sir  Lepel 
is  a  man  of  commanding  ability ;  his  experience  of  India,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  semi-independent  and  mediatised  States,  is  very  large  ; 
and,  as  he  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  painting  a  picture  in  graphic 
colours,  anything  that  he  may  say  is  sure  to  arrest  attention  and  to 
excite  interest. 

The  picture  which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  draws  of  the  maladministra- 
tion in  Native  States  may  in  its  general  outlines  be  true.  I  admit 
that  it  is  at  least  a  striking  picture,  and  drawn  with  the  skill  of  a 
dramatic  artist.  We  knew  here  that  he  was  preparing  a  lecture,  and 
had  looked  forward  to  its  appearance  with  expectation.  Nor  have  we 
been  disappointed.  Sir  Lepel's  diagnosis  suggests  that  we  suflFer 
from  nearly  all  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir !  There  is  scarcely 
a  sound  organ  in  the  entire  system.  Without  knowing  it  at  all  the 
patient  is  suflFering  horribly.  The  physician  has  indeed  done  well 
to  attend  our  bedside,  unsolicited.  But  is  his  diagnosis  entirely 
correct  ? 

The  attack  made  is  a  general  one  all  along  the  line.     With  the 

exception  of  three  small  States  which  are  especially  excluded  by  name, 

the  whole  of  the  Native  States  of  India  are  included  in  one  sweeping 

condemnation.  Their  maladministration  is  described  as  *  phenomenal;' 
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Hindoo  Bajahs  are  spoken  of  as  oppressing  their  Mohamedan  sub- 
jects; and  Mussulman  Princes  as  tyrannising  over  their  Hindoo 
ryots.'  Everywhere,  even  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  alien 
subjects,  the  principle  of  the  Native  Governments  is  to  extort  from 
the  cultivator  *  impossible  rents,'  and  to  *  ruthlessly '  oppress  the 
ryot.  Sir  Lepel  GriflSn  has  a  large  experience  of  the  North-West  of 
Afghanistan  and  of  Bajpootana,  but  he  has  never  been  in  Hyderabad 
or  in  Southern  India.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  other  persons.  Those  who  are  attacked  can  defend 
themselves.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  speak  of  the  Nizam's  State — ^a 
State  with  which  I  am  identified  and  where  I  have  spent  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  my  life. 

If  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  means  anything  in  his  picture  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  Native  States,  he  means  that  the  object  and  intention  of 
their  rule  is  oppression,  that  they  have  no  wish  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  that  they  are  utterly  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects. Now,  as  regards  Hyderabad,  I  wish  to  challenge  every  one  of 
these  assumptions,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  for  more  than  thirty 
years  the  direction  of  Government  has  been  towards  progress  and 
reform,  and  that  it  has  done  its  utmost,  in  spite  of  many  and  great 
difficulties,  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  subjects.  I  wish  neither  to 
exaggerate  our  condition  of  progress,  nor  to  palliate  our  failures,  but 
I  shall  leave  your  readers  to  decide  whether  as  far  as  we — the  premier 
Native  State  of  India — are  concerned,  we  deserve  the  sweeping  cen-  ^ 

sure  which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  passed  upon  us. 

In  order  to  make  any  answer  I  may  give  efiective,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  have  to  quote  some  figures.   From  an  official  of  my  position 
a  mere  denial  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  charges  would  carry  no  weight- 
The  accusations  are  general  ones,  and  I  can  only  meet  them  and 
make  out  my  case  by  going  somewhat  into  detail. 

The  charges  are  of  two  kinds  :  first  of  all  we  are  said  to  *  tyraii- 
nise   over   our   Hindoo   subjects;'    our   *  peasants   are   tortured,  i  ^    ^ 
order  to  exact  impossible  rents ; '  *  corruption  is  on  every  judgmer^^^ 
seat ; '  *  maladministration  is  phenomenal ;  tyranny  and  extortiort 
the  rule,  whiie  tin:'  f^tiiriiu.H  iVuia  Uir  ht|^]ie&t  to  the  lo^e.-i    tv-^     ^^^op^^_ 
lessly  cornipt.*    From  thiy  awful  I>Iack  list  8ir  Lejiel  GriflSa  has  %^ 
kind  enough  to  exclude  me  by  name,  so  I  venture  to  hope    that  he 
will  be  inelmed  to  attaeh'soine  credit  to  my  words  and   to    the  fkotf 
which  I  propose  to  array  in  answer  to  h  ^^ 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  words  would  fory^B,  ^^Irffl^^^  of  the  &laU 
of  things  HK  they 
that  period  J  howe|^^B»areer< 
progress  and . 
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aiJ  that  Sk 
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Settlement  Department.  This  gentleman  is  also  the  Inspector* 
Creneral  of  Revenue,  and  I  will  give  one  quotation  from  a  recent 
report.    He  says : — 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  in  the  Mahratta  Districts,  that  have  heen 
surveyed  and  settled  on  the  principles  of  the  Bombay  settlement,  the  lyots,  as  far 
as  revenue  administration  is  concerned,  are  as  well  off  now  as  the  lyots  in  Bridsih 
Districtfli,  ...  As  regards  tenure  of  land,  and  the  incidence  of  land  assessment, 
they  are  as  well  off  as  the  ryots  in  any  other  provmce. 

So  much  for  the  districts  that  have  already  been  settled. 
There  still  remains  the  smaller  half  of  His  Highness's  Dominions 
known  as  the  Telingana  country,  in  which  the  new  settlement 
has  not  as  yet  been  introduced.  I  freely  admit  that  in  Telingana 
there  exist  to-day  a  great  many  of  the  grave  defects  which  were 
prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominions  fifteen  years  ago. 
Not  only  are  rates  very  unequal,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  ex- 
cessively high,  and  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  what  Sir  Lepel  style* 
^  impossible  rents.'  In  fact  I  feel  no  doubt  that  if  Sir  Lepel  heard 
that  there  are  authenticated  cases  where  the  ryots  pay  as  much  as 
Es.  80-100  and  even  Rs.  125  per  acre,  he  would  at  once  exclaim 
that  his  case  is  proved,  and  that  ^  impossible  rents '  are  extorted  from 
the  peasant.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  there  has  never 
been  any  survey  in  these  districts.  Arbitrary  rules  of  measurement 
have  been  formerly  adopted,  and  it  has  been  invariably  found,  when- 
ever such  cases  have  been  tested,  that  the  ryot  paying  Es.  100  for 
one  higha  is  in  reality  cultivating  five,  and  even  more.  The  districts 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  jungle, 
hills,  and  waste  land.  There  is  comparatively  speaking  little  dry 
cultivation,  and  the  principal  crops  raised  are  rice  and  sugar-cane 
under  the  numerous  tanks  built  between  the  hills.  When  these 
tanks  receive  no  water  the  ryots  get  remission,  but  when  they  do 
receive  a  supply  the  crops  raised  are  very  valuable  indeed.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rates  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
high,  and  that  until  they  are  lowered  there  can  be  but  little  progress 
towards  prosperity.  To  this  fact  the  Government  is  keenly  alive, 
and  no  efibrt  is  spared  to  hasten  on  the  survey  and  settlement  opera- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible.  A  survey  settlement  can  of  course 
only  proceed  gradually,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  everywhere  at  once. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  we  have  acted  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  when  exceptional  measures  are  considered  necessary  our 
Government  is  ready  to  sanction  a  special  outlay. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  distinguishes  the 
modem  enlightened  Government  in  India,  it  is  its  regard  for  human 
life  and  the  solicitude  it  shows  to  alleviate  the  suflTerings  which 
periodically  occur  owing  to  famine.  In  olden  days  anything  like 
systematic  relief  was  unknown.     Spasmodic  attempts  at  relief  were 

"e,  now  and  then,  here  and  there.     Food  was  given  away  in  a  few 
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centres,  but  as  a  rule  the  villagers  were  left  to  die  in  their  villagesr 
During  the  last  thirty-five  years  this  province  has  been  visited  by 
famine  no  less  than  six  times ;  on  each  occasion  of  the  first  five 
£Eimines  large  amounts  were  spent  on  relief,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
sixteen  lakhs  of  rupees.  None  of  these  famines,  however,  was  of  an 
extensive  nature,  and  it  was  not  until  1876-77  that  we  experienced 
what  a  real  famine  is  like,  and  then  so  prompt  were  our  preparations, 
and  so  lavish  our  expenditure,  that  the  death-rate  in  Hyderabad  was 
far  less  appalling  than  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bombay  and 
Madras.  The  suffering  was  of  course  very  terrible,  but  every  effort 
was  made  to  relieve  it.  Already  early  in  the  year  (1876)  the  state 
of  the  country  was  narrowly  watched,  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  June  and  July  rains  had  failed,  a  systematic  plan  of  proce- 
dure was  settled  upon.  The  various  works  to  be  undertaken  were 
planned  and  submitted  in  October,  and  relief  works  were  opened 
early  in  December.  A  regular  Belief  Committee  was  constituted  and 
Special  Commissioners  were  despatched  to  the  districts  in  danger. 
When  the  famine  Delegate,  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  arrived  in  Hyderabad 
on  the  nth  of  January,  1877,  he  found  that  the  steps  taken  were 
amply  sufficient,  and  he  reported  that  *  the  arrangements  made  to 
meet  the  distress  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  coming  trouble  were 
creditable  to  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam's 
Government.  The  distress  in  the  Nizam's  country  will  be  more 
limited  and  less  serious  than  was  at  first  feared,  and  will  not,  it 
may  be  hoped,  aggravate  the  pressure  and  the  trouble  in  the  adjoin- 
ing British  Districts.'  The  cost  of  this  famine  amounted  to 
Es.  8,38,122  in  relief  works;  Bs.  2,44,347  in  distribution  of  food; 
and  Bs.  32,59,169  in  remissions  of  rent,  or  a  total  amount  of 
Bs.  43,41,638,  or,  with  the  rupee  at  par,  434,000Z.  With  these  facts 
before  him,  will  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  still  accuse  us  of  apathy,  tyranny, 
and  oppression  ? 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  only  of  our  revenue  administration,  but 
this  is  not  the  only  department  of  our  Government  to  which  reforms 
have  been  confined.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  when  the 
land  administration  was  in  such  a  state  of  disorganisation  forty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  similar  confusion  in  other  departments.  Every- 
where was  ignorance,  corruption,  and  maladministration.  A  story 
occurs  to  me  which  will  show  in  far  fewer  words  than  I  could  use 
what  was  the  state  of  justice  in  Hyderabad  only  twenty-five  years 
since.  There  was  then  no  High  Court  with  its  Bench  of  Judges,  but 
the  courts  were  presided  over  by  a  Moulvie  learned  in  the  law. 
Before  him  there  appeared  one  day  a  suitor  who  complained  that 
he  had  been  wronged  by  his  enemy,  who  by  means  of  magic 
had  changed  his  (the  petitioner's)  boy  into  a  girl.  The  accused 
was  arrested,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  the  Judge  proceeded 
to  frame  issues.    The  first  issue  was :  ^  Is  magic  lawful  according  to 
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Mohamedan  law?'   the   second  was:   'Is  it  possible  by  means  of 
magic  to  change  a  boy  into  a  girl  ? '  Upon  the  findings  on  both  these 
issues  being  given  in  favour  of  the  complainant,  the  Judge  proceeded 
to  hear  the  evidence.    This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  complainant'^ 
boy  went  into  a  temple  one  morning ;  that  he  went  in  a  male  child^ 
but  came  out  shortly  after  a  female  child.     This  evidence  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  and  when  passing; 
sentence  the  Judge  said  that  undoubtedly  magic  was  forbidden  by 
the  law ;  that  there  were  various  ways  in  which  magic  could  be  prac> 
tised ;  that  the  practising  of  magic  so  as  to  change  the  sex  of  a 
person  from  male  to  female,  or  vice  vers&y  was  a  most  heinous  offence 
and  was  punishable  by  death ;  but  as  all  good  Mohamedans  were  en^ 
joined  to  practise  mercy,  whenever  possible,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
would  only  be  ImpriaonmeTvt  for  Life !  and  to  jail  the  man  was  sent 
and  there  he  died!      When   such  things  occurred  in  the  capital 
itself,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  took  place  in  the  up-country  dis- 
tricts.    Things  were  done  in  the  name  of  Law  and  Justice  which  it 
would  make  one's  blood  boil  to  recount.    The  law  gave  its  support 
to  every  excess  of  superstition,  oppression,  and  corruption.     Meu 
were  kept  for  years  in  jail  without  trial.    When  once  in  confinement 
they  were  forgotten  and  left  to  rot.     I  will  make  but  one  quotation 
from  our  administration  rejwrt : — 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  courts  of  justice  were  in  a» 
great  a  state  of  confusion  as  was  the  case  in  every  other  department.  In  the  dis- 
tricts there  were  no  regular  courts  whatsoever,  and  merchants  and  traders  provided 
for  their  own  protection  by  maintaining  bands  of  armed  Arabs  and  Bohillas.  When  (ir. 
creditor  wished  to  enforce  payment  of  his  debt,  his  action  was  very  summary.  He 
needed  no  decree,  but  himself,  by  means  of  his  armed  followers,  attached  the  debtorV 
house,'and,  if  his  claim  was  not  satisfied  by  the  property  he  found,  he  proceeded  to 
inflict  such  punishment  as  he  thought  fit.  .  •  . 

The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration.  Those  who  had  no  money  were  sent  to  jail,  where- 
they  languished  for  years  without  trial,  and  a  wealthy  individual 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  impunity. 

All  this  was  changed  by  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  when  the  province 
was  divided  into  districts,  or  zillahs,  a  court  was  established  in  each* 
There  were  appeals  from  the  subordinate  to  the  higher  courts,  and 
appeals  from  them  lay  to  the  Minister.  In  1872  the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  the  establishment  in  Hyderabad  of  a  central,  or  high 
court,  competent  to  dispose  of  appeals  from  the  district  authorities*^ 
This  court  was  presided  over  by  one  chief,  and  four  puisne  judges. 
When  His  Highness  the  present  Nizam  assumed  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment  in  1884,  he  announced  his  intention  to  carry  out  the  late 
Minister's  scheme  of  reorganisation,  and  to  reform  the  whole  judicial 
system  of  the  country.  This  pledge  has  been  redeemed.  In  the 
western  division  a  separation  of  the  civil  and  revenue  functions  ha& 
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been  effected;  a  regular  series  of  Mnnsifs,  or  country  courts,  has 
been  established  with  four  districts,  and  one  divisional  judge,  with 
an  ultima^  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  the  capital ;  a  regular 
code  of  procedure  has  been  drawn  up;  great  reforms  have  been 
introduced  in  the  matter  of  prison  accommodation ;  and  finally  a  most 
effectual  stop  to  oppression  and  violence  has  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Police  force  modelled  upon  that  of  the  British 
Provinces  and  commanded  by  a  distinguished  British  officer.  This 
force  now  consists  of  10,085  men  maintained  at  a  cost  of  Es.  3,82,690. 

During  the  last  few  years  education  has  been  making  rapid 
strides,  though  not  so  rapid  as  we  could  wish.  Although  in  former 
times  a  considerable  number  of  Colleges  or  Madrassas  were  founded 
and  endowed,  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  one,  their 
endowments  had  become  alienated  or  misappropriated,  and  when 
Sir  Salar  Jung  came  to  power  in  1853,  there  was  not  a  single  college 
or  school  in  Hyderabad  supported  by  Government.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  Oriental  College  was  founded  on  property  given  by  that 
Minister,  and  was  liberally  endowed  by  Government.  Five  years 
afterwards  two  schools  were  ordered  to  be  founded  in  each  Taluka  or 
division  of  a  district,  one  Persian  and  one  Vernacular.  Nine  years  later 
(1867)  education  was  formed  into  a  separate  Department  and  placed 
under  a  Minister,  and  an  English  officer  was  appointed  Secretary  in  the 
Education  Department.  At  this  time  there  were  125  Government 
schools  in  the  Dominions,  but  there  is  no  information  forthcoming  as 
to  their  grade,  expenditure,  income,  or  even  location.  During  the  next 
few  years,  while  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  spread  of 
education,  many  firesh  schools  and  colleges  were  opened  all  over  the 
Province,  until  at  last  in  1882  there  were  no  less  than  157  District 
schools  and  seven  City  schools,  besides  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of 
the  Capital, givinginstruction  to  11,669  pupils  at  a  cost  of  fis.  2,76,253. 
In  the  following  year  the  outlay  rose  to  Bs.  3,48,112,  and  in  the  last 
year  for  which  reports  are  available — the  first  of  Sir  Asman  Jah's 
Government — ^the  educational  expenditure  was  Bs.  3,90,222.  There 
were  then,  according  to  the  returns,  in  all  350  Government  and  42 
aided  schools,  with  a  total  number  of  27,703  scholars,  but  more  recent 
statistics  give  the  numbers  of  scholars  at  35,000.  While  admitting 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  a  record  of  progress  such  as  this 
is  most  encouraging.  It  will  well  bear  the  closest  comparison  with 
any  other  part  of  India. 

A  great  deal  has  also  been  done  towards  the  development  of 
medical  relief.  There  were  four  years  ago  48  dispensaries  in  the 
Dominions.  Since  then  12  more  dispensaries  have  been  opened, 
and  the  whole  working  shows  signs  of  great  improvement.  The 
number  of  operations  rose  from  7,000  in  1887  to  14,000  in  the 
following    year,  and    the  number  of  patients  treated  rose  from 
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208,423  in  1884  to  311,450  in  1888.  As  regards  medical  work  in 
the  zenanas,  this  State  had  started  operations  five  years  before  that 
beneficent  enterprise  which  has  left  with  us  such  enduring  memories 
of  Lady  Dufferin,  and  our  Government  continues  to  give  great  encour- 
agement to  this  noble  work.  In  fact,  the  protection  afforded  to  educa- 
tion and  to  medical  relief  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  present  Minister,  Sir  Asman  Jah,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that,  owing  to  his  support,  there  has  been  founded  in  this 
city  the  only  high  school  in  all  India  for  Mohamedan  women  of 
the  higher  class.  As  an  example  of  the  keen  personal  interest 
which  His  Highness  the  Nizam  takes  in  the  progress  of  medicine, 
I  may  mention  that  only  recently  he  was  himself  present  on  the 
occasion  of  an  important  operation,  and  showed  by  the  questions 
he  asked  a  marked  interest  in  all  the  proceedings.  As  another 
example  of  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  give  aU  the  aid  in  its 
power  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  I  would  allude  to 
the  most  important  experiments  which  have  recently  been  made 
by  a  duly-constituted  commission  on  the  effects  of  chloroform.  The 
results  have  been  very  striking,  and  will,  if  verified,  probably  produce 
a  revolution  in  the  method  of  anaesthetic  treatment.  In  order  that 
the  fullest  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  experiments.  Sir  Asman 
Jah  is  about  to  sanction  the  payment  of  1,000^.  in  order  that  two 
medical  men,  selected  in  England  for  the  purpose,  should  come  out 
to  Hyderabad  for  a  short  time  and  verify  the  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Lawrie  and  his  staff. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  more  than  allude  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Public  Works.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  more  than  two  millions  sterling  have  been  spent  on  roads 
and  irrigation  works.  When  reviewing  the  administration  report  of 
the  Department,  the  late  fiesident,  Mr.  Cordery,  declared  it  to  be  ^  a 
record  of  steady  progress.'  Here  also  we  have  as  chief  engineer 
a  European  officer  of  high  standing  and  ability.  Our  railways 
have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  but  the 
Government  found  the  money  with  which  to  make  the  first  start, 
and  since  then  has  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  aid 
in  the  further  development  of  the  country. 

The  departments  above  reviewed  bear  mainly  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  but  another  branch  of  the  Government,  which  affords 
the  best  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  not  been  treated. 
I  refer  to  finance.  In  this  respect  I  think  that  I  can  show  that, 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  Hyderabad  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  any  other  Native  State  in  India  that  I  know  of.  In 
order  to  put  the  matter  as  concisely  as  possible,  I  will  give  a  short 
statement  showing  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  in  periods 
commencing  with  the  year  1853,  when  Sir  Salar  Jung  first  took 
office : — 
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Years 

Rerenue 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

Ea. 

1853        .... 

.       75,02,217 

74,40;482 

1860        .... 

.    1,10,00,057 

1,09,81,653 

1865  to  1869  (average)    . 

.    2,28,40,638 

2,72,30,774 

1870  „  1874        „ 

.    2,51,07,101 

2,61,18,276 

1875  „  1879        „ 

.    2,66,61,926 

1,94,41,607 

1880  „  1884 

.    2,96,69,506 

2,77,66,688 

1835  „  1888 

.    8,33,03,160 

3,16,73,240 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  State  railway  and  debt  heads, 
and  they  show  that,  whilst  the  revenue  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
the  expenditure,  although  also  almost  quadrupled,  leaves  a  consider- 
able credit  balance. 

That  the  revenue  has  increased  in  thirty-five  years  from  760,OOOZ.  a 
year  to  more  than  3^  millions  sterling  (taking  the  rupee  at  par),  that 
the  collection  of  the  larger  amount  is  infinitely  more  easy  and  more 
equitable  than  that  of  the  smaller,  that  the  general  standard  of  com- 
fort and  well-being  is  higher  to-day  than  in  1853 — all  this  is  matter 
for  very  legitimate  satisfaction,  and  may  help  to  mollify  our  candid 
critic. 

I  have  now  allowed  almost  every  department  to  pass  in  review  : 
a  somewhat  hurried  one,  it  is  true,  but  if  I  have  not  been  able  to 
show  that  our  desire  is  for  improvement,  and  our  striving  towards 
reform,  I  have  entirely  failed  in  the  task  I  have  set  myself,  and  more 
words  could  not  add  weight  to  my  arguments.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood.  Though  much  has  been  done,  I  am  keenly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  would 
be  both  ungenerous  and  undignified  on  my  part  to  resort  to  any 
comparisons,  statistical  or  otherwise,  of  the  progress  here  and  the  pro- 
gress in  the  provinces  which  are  under  British  rule :  if  your  readers 
will  only  look  upon  the  picture  of  forty  years  ago  in  this  State,  if 
they  will  further  mark  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  slow 
perhaps,  but  still  continued  in  its  effort,  and  will  then  look  on  the 
picture  of  the  Hyderabad  of  to-day,  they  cannot  fail  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  we  are  honestly  striving  to  do  our  best 
for  our  country.  Sir  Lepel  Grrifi^  has  a  great  name  and  a  great  ex- 
perience of  India,  and  it  is  therefore,  to  all  of  us  in  Hyderabad,  a 
source  of  regret  that  he  did  not  accept  the  post  of  Besident  here.  Had 
he  done  so,  I  feel  sure  that,  although  his  keenness  of  vision  would  at 
once  have  detected  many  defects,  his  generosity  and  sense  of  justice 
would  also  have  credited  our  Grovemment  with  honesty  of  purpose 
and  with  the  desire  for  progress  and  reform. 

As  regards  this  point  I  wish  to  record  here  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Oliver  St.  John,  who  was  Besident  in  Hyderabad  in  1884.  In  a 
speech  given  at  a  dinner  in  Crnlbui^  he  said :  ^  When  I  first  came 
to  Hyderabad,  I  must  confess  I  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  all 
the  reports  I  had  heard  of  the  place,  for  most  of  my  information  had 
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been  gathered  from  the  Indian  press.  In  that  press  there  have  been 
both  good  and  bad  things  said  of  Hyderabad,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  Hyderabad,  gained  by  my 
stay  there  of  some  months,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  point  of 
administration,  Hyderabad  is  not  far  from  being  the  head  of  all 
Native  States  in  India.  If  there  are  any  faults,  they  are  more  politi- 
cal than  administrative,  such  as  there  will  be  everywhere ;  but  these 
are  known  and  confessed,  and  when  a  fault  is  confessed  it  is  half 
corrected.'  I  venture,  therefore,  to  think  that  if  Sir  Lepel  Griffio 
bad  possessed  any  personal  knowledge  of  what  we  have  achieved  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties,  his  condenmation  of  our  administration 
would  not  have  been  so  harsh. 

I  now  come  to  Sir  Lepel  Grriffin's  second  charge.  It  is  not  quite 
so  clearly  formulated  as  the  first  one,  and  it  would  seem  to  carry  a 
good  deal  more  meaning  between  the  lines  than  is  actually  conveyed 
in  the  words  themselves.  Under  the  heading  of  '  Hyderabad '  Sir 
Lepel  uses  the  following  words ; — 

The  last  group  of  Native  States,  sufficiently  important  to  demand  consideration^ 
is  the  Muhanunedan,  of  which  may  be  taken  as  examples  the  Premier  State  in 
India,  Hyderabad  in  the  Beccan,  Bhawalpur  in  the  Ponjab,  and  Bhopal  in  Central 
India.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  these  Princes,  the  most  import 
tant  of  whom  was  merely  a  Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  and 
exercised  no  independent  authority  whatever  until  the  downfall  of  that  dynasty. 
At  the  same  time  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  Muhammedans  and  the  living  force 
of  the  creed  of  Islam,  and  their  dominant  position  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world , 
cause  La  Mnhammedan  States  and  cities  a  far  larger  amount  of  exdtement  and 
political  intrigue  than  elsewhere.  This  need  be  no  subject  of  disquietude  to  a 
oourageous  and  wise  Government,  who  not  only  recognise  a  traitor  when  they  see 
him,  but  are  not  afraid  to  punish  him.  The  only  danger  to  the  permanence  of 
British  rule  in  India  is  the  foolish  and  cowardly  tolerance  of  treason. 

On  behalf  of  my  co-religionistSy  I  wish  most  emphatically  to 
protest  against  the  charges  which  are  contained  in  these  sentences. 
The  very  two  qualities  for  which  Sir  Lepel  gives  us  credit  and  to 
which  in  his  opinion  the  danger  is  due — viz.  ^  intelligence '  and  the 
^  living  force  of  our  creed ' — are  the  principal  reasons  of  our  loyalty. 
There  is  no  intelligent  man  in  India,  be  he  Mohamedan  or 
Hindoo,  who  is  in  his  heart  disloyal  to  the  British  rule,  or  who 
wishes  to  see  it  replaced  by  another.  Sir  Lepel  says  most  truly 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Bajput  feunilies,  there  is  scarcely 
a  dynasty  in  India  that  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  British. 
As  regards  Hyderabad,  the  first  Nizam,  Asaf  Jah,  had  asserted  and 
gained  his  independence  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
before  the  British  had  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  active  politics  ; 
still  the  dynasty  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  There  is  not  at 
the  present  moment  a  single  State  that  could  put  forward  any  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  India  which  would  be  recognised  by  the  others, 
or  which,  supposing  the  British  to  have  left  the  country,  it  could 
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successfully  maintain  by  arms.  Take  away  British  rule,  and  there 
would  be  bloodshed  and  anarchy  far  worse  than  that  of  the  last 
century.  A  native  rule  being  then  impossible,  is  there  any  intelli- 
gent man  who  would  like  to  see  some  other  foreign  nation  in 
possession  of  India?  The  only  nation  which  could  possibly  take 
England's  place  is  Bussia,  and  is  it  to  her  that  we  look  for 
justice  and  good  government?  We  have  heard  too  much  here 
in  India  of  Sussian  despotism,  tyranny,  and  oppression  of  her 
own  subjects  to  think  for  one  moment  that  she  would  treat  u& 
half  so  well  as  we  are  now  treated.  Whatever  Sir  Lepel  may 
say  about  the  oppression  of  Native  States,  of  the  corruption  of  their 
officials,  and  of  the  injustice  of  their  law  courts,  we  still  know 
that  the  rule  which  binds  us  all  together  is  just  and  impartial, 
and  that  the  hands  of  our  judges  are  pure.  No !  believe  me,  no- 
intelligent  man  in  India  wishes  for  a  change  of  government.  Dis^ 
affected  persons  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  many  places,  but  these  are 
individuals  who  may  make  some  noise  in  the  ventilation  of  their 
grievances,  but  they  represent  no  one  except  themselves,  and  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  noise  which  one  or  two  such  persons 
can  make  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  influence  they  possess. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  an  even  stronger  argument  why 
Mohamedans  should  not  be  disloyal,  and  that  is  because  of  the 
very  *  living  force '  of  our  creed,  and  because  our  religion  is  to  us  a 
law  unto  ourselves,  and  the  regulator  of  our  daily  actions.  For 
Mohamedans  to  make  an  unprovoked  or  an  aggressive  war  upon 
the  English  would  be  to  act  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  Koran.  It 
is  only  in  the  case  of  persecution  that  Moslems  are  justified  in  waging 
an  aggressive  war,  and  there  is  no  intelligent  Mohamedan  in  the 
whole  of  the  world  who  will  dare  to  say  that  England  has  ever  perse- 
cuted Mohamedans  on  account  of  their  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
England  has  often  stood  forth  as  the  champion  and  defender  of 
Mohamedan  States,  and  she  rules  over  more  Mohamedan  subjects 
than  any  other  Mohamedan  prince  in  the  world.  Under  British 
rule  her  Mohamedan  subjects  are  treated  with  impartiality  and  with 
justice,  and  a  religious  war  against  her  would  therefore  be  at  once 
condemned  by  every  intelligent  Mussalman.  On  this  subject  I 
should  like  to  recommend  to  English  readers  a  book  published  by 
Moulvi  Cheragh  Ali,  a  high  official  of  this  State.  It  is  entitled  a 
^  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Jihad,'  and  is  published  by  Thacker  and 
Spink  of  Calcutta. 

The  insinuation  of  treason  and  disloyalty  under  the  paragraph 
^Hyderabad'  is  especially  unjust  when  the  relations  between  this 
State  and  the  British  Grovemment  are  considered.  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years  we  have  been  the  firm  and  &ithful  friends  of  the 
British  Raj.  At  Seringwpaiarri  and  Asaaye  our  soldiers  fought  side 
by  side  with  yours.    During  the  Mutiny  the  firm  and  loyal  attitude  of 
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Hyderabad  prevented  the  flame  of  rebellion  from  spreading  to  soath* 
ward :  and  in  later  years  we  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  same  feelings  of  affection.  When  five  years  ago  there  was  a 
scare  about  Bussia,  His  Highness  the  Nizam  offered  at  once  to  put 
an  army  corps  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as  a  scheme  for  firontier  defence 
was  formulated,  His  Highness  promised  a  contribution  of  sixty  lakhs 
of  rupees,  or  half  a  million  sterling.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions 
the  present  Minister,  who  was  not  then  in  office,  offered  himself  to 
accompany  the  troops,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he  volunteered  to 
pay  the  sixty  lakhs  out  of  his  own  pocket.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  ^  right  hand  should  not  know  what  the  lefb  hand  doeth,'  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  these 
feusts ;  but  when  the  words  ^  treason '  and '  disloyalty '  are  spoken  of  in 
the  same  breath  as  Hyderabad,  it  is  only  fedr  that  I  should  point  to 
proofs  so  convincing  of  our  loyalty  and  our  affection. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  speaks  of  the  danger  to  British  rule  in  the 
foolish  and  cowardly  tolerance  of  treason.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
somewliat  at  a  loss  to  understand  to  what  he  here  refers.  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  make  so  grave  a  charge  against  the 
so-called  ^  National  Congress.'  I  am  not  a  believer  in  or  an  adherent 
ot  the  Congress  movement  myself,  but  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  accuse  its  members  of  treason.  There  is,  however,  a  danger  which 
I  see  ahead,  and  which  has  its  origin  mainly  in  Europe,  and  that  is, 
the  infection  of  Oriental  minds,  not  trained  and  fitted  for  them,  by 
Western  radical  ideas.  When  we  read  of  prominent  British  statesmen 
advocating  Home  fiule  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with 
voluntary  contracts,  we  are  naturally  puzzled;  and,  not  unnaturally 
perhaps,  a  handful  of  well-educated,  quick-witted  Bengalis  have 
become  the  ready  draughtsmen  of  paper  constitutions.  Here,  I  think, 
will  be  found  the  key  to  the  many  misunderstandings  that  take 
place  between  India  and  England.  You,  with  centuries  of  liberty, 
gained  through  various  struggles  and  sacrifices,  judge  us  according  to 
your  standard ;  and  we,  only  beginning  to  learn  what  liberty  means, 
wish  at  once  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  liberty  without  having 
gone  through  the  previous  training.  It  is  further  impossible  that 
during  the  eighty  years  of  peace  which  the  Deccan  and  South  India 
have  enjoyed  the  people  could  divest  themselves  of  the  traditions 
and  customs  brought  about  by  centuries  of  misrule.  Our  difficulty 
is  to  preserve  a  proper  medium  between  the  corrupt  traditions  of 
former  years  and  the  radical  reformers  of  the  present  day. 

I  have  now  answered — I  trust  with  some  success — ^the  two  prin- 
dpal  charges  which  Sir  Lepel  Grriffin  brings  against  Native  States  in 
general,  and  Hyderabad  in  particular.    Sir  Lepel,  however,  goes 

'her,  and  gives  two  reasons  for  the  general  maladministration  of 
e  States ;  one  of  these  reasons  refers  to  Hyderabad  especially, 
le  other  to  Native  Governments  generally,  and  therefore,  among 
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them,  to  Hyderabad.     Speaking  of  Hyderabad  Sir  Lepel  uses  the 
following  words : — 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  troubles  of  Hyderabad  (financial  scandals  connected 
with  which  have  lately  attracted  much  interest  in  this  countiy)  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  treaties  with  that  State  do  not  prohibit,  as  elsewhere,  the  employment  of 
Europeans.  The  result  is  that  it  is  oyerrun  with  European  adventurers  of  an 
especially  bad  type,  whose  intrigues  it  is  difficult  to  counteract,  and  who  haye  no 
other  thought  than  of  the  spoil  which  they  can  extort  from  the  Nizam  and  his 
ministers. 

I  cannot  understand  what  induced  Sir  Lepel  Grriffin  to  make  a 
statement  which  is  so  directly  opposed  to  &cts  as  this  is.  So  stringent 
indeed  are  our  treaties  with  the  British  Government  and  so  jealously  are 
the  provisions  watched,  ^a<  not  a  single  European  can  be  employed 
either  by  the  State  or  by  private  individuals  without  the  permission 
previously  obtained  of  the  Government  of  India.  Even  when  so  em- 
ployed, no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  salary  agreed  upon  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Government.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
apply  the  term  adventurer  to  a  body  of  men,  by  far  the  majority  of 
whom  have  been  especially  selected  for  their  character  and  abilities. 
As  is  only  natural,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  sweeping  charge  has  caused 
the  greatest  pain  and  indignation  amongst  the  European  officials 
employed  here  in  various  capacities.  So  remarkable  is  the  mis- 
take which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  made,  that  I  am  led  fo  think 
he  had,  when  using  these  words,  a  very  different  class  of  men  in 
his  mind,  and  that  he  did  not  infend  to  refer  to  Europeans  at 
present  employed  in  State  or  private  service.  The  words,  read 
in  their  context,  are  however  capable  of  this  construction,  and  I 
therefore  wish  to  state,  in  terms  impossible  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  the  European  officials  of  Hyderabad,  both  public  and  private, 
form  a  body  of  men  for  whose  services  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful,  and  for  whose  characters  we  have  the  very  highest  respect. 
It  has  often  been  noticed  that  in  one  respect  Hyderabad  forms  a 
most  pleasing  exception  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  India.  In  no 
other  city,  whether  in  British  India  or  in  Native  States,  do  Euro- 
peans and  Natives  mix  together  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in 
Hyderabad.  They  meet  together  on  terms  of  social  equality,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  firm  friendship  to  be  formed  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  Native  gentleman.  These  friendships  are  due 
to  mutual  respect,  and  show  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that 
described  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin. 

Sir  Lepel  takes  advantage  of  the  Deccan  Mining  Scandal,  and 
says  that  *  a  careful  study  of  that  case  would  somewhat  enlighten 
students  as  to  Oriental  and  European  methods  of  financial  operations, 
but  it  would  not  tell  them  the  whole  story,  nor  reveal  the  absolute 
and  normal  corruption  of  officials  in  a  Native  State,  where  honesty 
is  practically  unknown.'     Sir  Lepel  seems  to  think  that  the  Deccan 
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Mining  Scandal  was  due  to  the  ^  adventorers  of  an  especially  bad 
type,'  with  whom  he  is  pleased  to  say  Hyderabad  is  overrun. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concession  was  granted,  and  the 
Company  was  formed,  without  the  intervention  of  a  single  European 
in  India — adventurer  or  otherwise — ^beyond  the  promoter  of  the 
Company.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence  went  through  the 
Resident,  the  negotiations  were  then  taken  out  of  our  hands  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  Company  was  floated  in  London  on 
conditions  approved  by  the  Government  of  India.  With  one  excep- 
tion there  was  not  a  single  Hyderabad  official  who  had  any  share  in 
the  enormous  sum  which  the  concessionnaires  divided  amongst  them- 
selves. The  deluded  shareholder  in  this  unhappy  Company  has  to 
thank,  not  Hyderabad  adventurers  and  Hyderabad  corruption  for  the 
money  he  has  lost,  but  the  London  financiers  and  Company  promoters* 
As  far  as  the  actual  concession  is  concerned,  Hyderabad  officials  cannot 
be  blamed.  We  knew  that  there  were  valuable  coal-fields,  rich  de- 
posits of  minerals,  and  ancient  gold  and  diamond  mines.  When  we 
gave  a  concession  of  our  mining  rights,  we  did  so  in  pure  good  &ith, 
with  the  sole  desire  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  We 
may  complain  that  our  not  unnatural  ignorance  of  Stock  Exchange 
manipulations  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  but  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  charge  us  with  having  misled  the  public.  Indeed  this  State 
has  been  victimised  more  even  than  the  shareholders,  for  we  have 
parted  with  valuable  property  to  a  Company  without  capital  to 
develop  it,  and  have  obtained  no  consideration  whatever  from  the 
Company. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  reasons  which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
assigns  for  the  general  maladministration  of  Native  States — viz. 
the  apathy  of  the  princes ;  their  neglect  of  public  afiairs ;  and  the 
sensuality  of  their  lives.  *  The  young  prince,  surrounded  by  fiddlers 
and  parasites  and  courtesans,  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  duty  for  the 
rhythmical  music  of  the  bangles  of  the  women  and  the  fantastical 
tingle  of  the  Indian  lute,  calling  him  to  love  and  wine.'  This,  indeed, 
is  a  graphic  picture  in  a  few  words,  and  stamps  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  as  a 
•master  in  the  art  of  word-painting.  But  as  far  as  Hyderabad  and 
the  Nizam  are  concerned,  the  picture  is  a  most  unfair  one.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of  the  Minister  of  Hyderabad  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Dewan  of  any  other  Native  State. 
As  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  he  is  for  the  time  being 
supreme.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  details  of  the  Government, 
and  responsible  to  the  Nizam  only.  As  for  the  Nizam  himself, 
although  he  takes  no  active  part  in  the  administration,  he  shows  a 
lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  State.  Under  a  special  order,  no 
resolution  involving  any  change  of  importance  affecting  the  public 
welfare  can  be  given  effect  to  without  having  been  first  submitted 
to  him.     The  Minister  has  to  attend  upon  His  Highness  three  times 
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a  week  and  inform  him  of  all  that  happens,  and  on  snch  occasions 
he  shows  the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  goes  on.  It  is  therefore 
unfair  to  say  that  he  allows  pleasure  to  interfere  with  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  he  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  papers  submitted  to  him  are  carefully  perused  before 
orders  are  passed.  It  is  not  for  me  to  specify  instances  of  this 
attention  to  work  on  His  Highness's  part,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to 
show  results.  No  doubt  during  the  next  cold  season  we  shall  see 
many  friends  from  England,  and  if  during  that  time  any  of  them 
cares  to  visit  the  department  of  Finance,  I  will  show  them  volumes 
and  volumes  of  books  containing  nothing  but  orders  passed  by 
His  Highness  and  written  in  his  own  hand.  It  is  probably  not 
known  to  European  readers  that  a  great  portion  of  His  Highness's 
private  income  is  derived  from  so-called  Sarf-i-khas  or  crown  lands. 
These  are  estates  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  Dominions  which 
yield  a  revenue  of  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  affairs  con- 
nected with  these  estates  are  managed  entirely  under  His  Highness's 
orders,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  their  conduct  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  his  time. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Nizam  is  rendered  effeminate  by  a 
life  of  sensuality.  It  was  only  this  year  that  he  spent  the  hottest 
months — a  time  when  many  are  only  too  glad  to  get  away  to  the 
mountain  retreats  on  the  Himalayas  or  the  Nilgherries — in  making 
a  tour  through  a  portion  of  his  State.  This  tottr  was  not  one  merely 
of  sport  or  of  pleasure,  but  was  expressly  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  inspect  the  coal-fields.  His  Highness's  sporting  proclivities 
are  the  evidence  that  he  is  a  Prince  of  an  active  temperament. 
Whether  on  the  box-seat  of  a  four-in-hand,  whether  tent-pegging 
or  tiger-shooting,  he  is  the  chosen  leader  in  their  sporting  pastimes 
of  the  youthful  nobility  of  Hyderabad.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  organising 
of  the  outdoor  sports  for  our  royal  visitor  was  imdertaken,  even  to  the 
smallest  details,  by  the  Nizam  himself.  Of  course  any  Indian  Prince 
finds  a  pleasure  in  seeing  nautch-girls  dance.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not.  I  am,  however,  very 
much  mistaken  if  that  pleasure  is  not  shared  by  our  European  visitors 
— princes  and  also  commoners. 

The  Alhambra  in  London,  the  Eden  Theatre  in  Paris,  are  far 
more  costly  and  far  more  effective  pageants  than  anything  the  Orient 
can  produce  ;  but  because  these  shows  are  frequented  by  your  upper 
classes  we  do  not  therefore  conclude  that  such  attendance  necessarily 
leads  to  the  neglect  of  public  business.  Probably  there  are  Native 
Princes  who  do  neglect  their  duties — Princes  for  whom  music  may 
have  an  excessive  fascination.  But  is  the  West  always  entirely 
temperate  in  its  enjoyment  of  music  and  kindred  pleasures  ?  What- 
ever the  necessity  or  the  value  of  Sir  Lepel  GriflSn's  moral  exordium. 
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at  least  to  the  Prince  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  it  has  no 
application.  There  are  few  rulers  who  have  more  fully  recognised 
the  obligations  and  the  responsibilities  of  Government  than  has  the 
present  Nizam  of  Hyderabad ;  and  the  record  of  the  progress  of  this 
State  during  the  past  few  years  would  be  entirely  incomplete  without 
a  respectful  recognition  on  our  part  of  the  constant  and  cheerful 
sacrifice  of  self  by  our  ruler  to  those  duties  which  are  involved  in 
his  exalted  position. 

MOHSIN-UL-MULK 

(Mehdi  Ali). 

Hyderabad :  Avgngt  3, 1889. 
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THE    UNIVERSITIES 
IN  CONTACT   WITH  THE  PEOPLE, 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  a  remarkable  movement  in  education 
has,  without  attracting  much  public  attention,  been  gradually  defin- 
ing itself.  Beginning  as  a  mere  experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  has  lately  assumed  an  importance  such 
as  its  originators  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  and  such  as  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  great  era  in  popular  education  has  already  com- 
menced. Indeed  the  effects  of  this  movement  promise  to  extend 
even  further,  and  will  in  all  probability  react  on  the  Universities 
themselves.  And  its  history  is  as  full  of  interest  as  it  is  full  of  signi- 
ficance. No  one  who  follows  it  with  attention  can,  we  think,  doubt 
that,  loud  as  may  be  the  popular  demand  for  education  on  its  technical 
and  practical  side,  there  exists  among  the  people  generally,  deep- 
seated  and  wide-spread  even  where  its  presence  may  be  least  sus- 
pected, not  merely  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  higher  education,  but 
an  eager  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
access  to  it;  that  as  these  opportunities  are  multiplied  the  number 
of  those  who  will  use  them  will  multiply  in  proportion;  that  a 
serious  interest  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  science  will 
form  a  new  feature  in  middle  and  lower  middle-class  life ;  that  at  no 
very  distant  date  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  humblest 
and  poorest  citizens  will  be  receiving  collaterally  with  the  work  of 
their  Uves,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  same  teachers,  an  education  as 
liberal,  as  systematic,  as  thorough  as  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-countrymen  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  was  this :  Some  twenty  years  ago 
there  existed  in  several  of  our  large  towns  what  were  called  Ladies' 
Educational  Associations,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  courses  of  lectures  for  ladies  only.  These  lectures  were 
as  a  rule  undertaken  by  graduates  of  the  Universities.  They  were  so 
successful  that  free  evening  courses  on  the  same  model  were  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and  of  young  men  engaged  in 
business  during  the  day.  The  popularity  of  these  was  so  great  that 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inde- 
finitely extending  them  was  partly  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent 
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lecturers  and  partly  the  difficulty  of  remunerating  them  for  their 
servioeSy  which  obviously  could  not  be  voluntary.  At  this  point 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  whose  energy  and 
zeal  the  movement  owes  more  than  it  owes  to  any  single  man,  took 
the  matter  up. 

Experience  had  now  shown  that  the  three  great  sections  of  the 
community  which  had  hitherto  been  either  partially  or  entirely 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education  had  distinctly 
appealed  for  its  extension.  Of  these  one  section  consisted  of  ladies 
and  persons  of  leisure,  another  section  of  persons  engaged  during 
the  day  in  the  various  duties  of  mercantile  or  professional  life, 
and  the  third  of  mechanics  and  working  men.  The  scheme  which 
at  once  suggested  itself  was  that  a  higher  fee  should  be  required 
from  those  who  attended  the  afternoon  lectures,  and  that  the  surplus 
thus  obtained  should  go  to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the  im- 
position of  a  much  lower  fee  on  the  evening  audiences.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  adequate  remuneration  for  each  lecturer  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  met  by  the  co-operation  of  several  towns  in  the  same 
district  and  the  formation  of  lecturing  circuits. 

While  these  questions  were  in  debate  an  important  step  had 
been  taken  at  Nottingham.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  formal 
appeal  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  a  supply  of  lecturers 
and  for  a  definite  scheme  of  higher  education.  Similar  petitions 
were,  about  the  same  time,  drawn  up  and  presented  by  several 
other  provincial  towns.  The  University  not  unnatu^ly  hesitated 
before  undertaking  responsibilities  which  involved  so  unprecedented 
a  departure  from  its  traditions.  But  though  it  was  slow  in  moving 
it  moved  at  last;  and  in  1872  a  syndicate  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  requests  made  by  the  memorialists. 
It  was  empowered  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  try  the  experiment  of 
instituting  lectures  and  classes  in  a  limited  number  of  populous 
centres,  and  of  appointing  examiners  to  test  the  work.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded.  The  syndicate  was  made  permanent  and  invested  with 
power  to  organise  and  superintend  courses  of  lectures  wherever  the 
requisite  funds  should  be  guaranteed  from  local  sources.  And  with  the 
appointment  of  this  syndicate  the  real  history  of  the  movement  begins. 

The  method  on  which  the  lectures  and  classes  were  to  be  con- 
ducted was  prescribed  by  the  syndicate.  The  lecture  was  to  last  an 
hour,  and  was  to  deal  generally  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treated. 
In  the  class,  which  was  at  first  held  on  a  diflferent  day,  but  which  was 
subsequently  held  either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the 
general  lecture,  the  lecturer  was  to  deal  in  detail  with  such  portions 
of  his  subject  as  required  a  more  colloquial  treatment,  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  papers  sent  in  to  him  during  the  preceding  week.  A 
full  syllabus  of  each  lecture  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
student,  and  this  syllabus  was  to  contain  questions,  written  answers 
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to  whicli  the  students  were  to  be  invited  to  send  in  to  the  lecturer 
for  annotations  and  corrections.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an  examina- 
tion was  to  be  held  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  syndicate,  and 
certificates  granted  to  such  candidates  as  satisfied  the  examiners. 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  lectures  commenced.  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Leicester  co-operating,  three  of  the  Fellows  of  Mnity 
delivered  respectively  three  courses,  one  on  English  literature, 
one  on  physical  science,  and  one  on  political  economy,  at  ^each  of 
these  towns.  In  the  following  January  another  circuit  was  formed 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  politi- 
cal economy,  English  history,  and  physical  geography  were  delivered 
at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Keighley.  Shortly  afterwards  cir- 
cuits were  formed  at  Liverpool  and  Sheffield,  in  South  Wales,  and  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  applications  for  lectures  were  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  success  of  the  lectures  and  the  growing  demand  for 
their  extension  proved  conclusively  that  they  were  supplying  a 
great  national  want.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
the  students  who  attended  them — and  of  these  students  not  a  few 
had  displayed  astonishing  ability  and  energy — ^they  had  kindled  a 
desire  to  pursue  systematically  and  thoroughly  the  studies  which 
in  a  few  lectures  could  only  be  initiated,  and  to  enter  on  a  regular 
course  of  higher  education.  If  this  was  to  be  made  possible,  it  could 
only  become  so  by  placing  the  lectures  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  by 
providing  also  for  continuity  of  study.  What  was  wanted  was  the 
institution  of  a  regular  curriculum  extending  over  two  or  three  years. 
But,  as  the  lectures  had  virtually  to  be  self-supporting  and  were  con- 
sequently dependent,  not  on  those  who  attended  them  as  mere 
students  anxious  to  find  in  them  a  means  of  systematic  education, 
but  on  that  large  class  who,  deriving  perhaps  equal  benefit  from 
them,  sought  in  them  what  London  audiences  seek  in  the  lectures  of 
the  fioyal  Institution  or  of  the  Sunday  Society,  a  hopeless  diffi- 
culty appeared  to  present  itself.  The  liberality  of  a  private  gentle- 
man led  to  its  solution.  In  the  autumn  of  1 874  the  sum  of  10,0002. 
was  ofiered  to  the  Town  Council  of  Nottingham,  if  they  would  *  erect 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  University  lecturers  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  dedicate  them  to  the 
use  of  such  lecturers  so  long  as  lecturers  authorised  by  a  syndicate, 
either  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  shall  be  conducting  regular  courses  of 
instruction  in  Nottingham.'  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  University  College,  Nottingham,  was  the  result.  Sheffield 
followed.  The  noble  donation  of  20,OOOZ.  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  the 
president  of  the  local  committee  at  Sheffield,  enabled  the  committee 
to  erect  a  college,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving  centres  of 
provincial  culture.  In  the  college  at  Leeds  and  in  the  college  at 
Liverpool  we  have  equally  striking  illustrations  of  the  process  by 
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vhich  an  organised  system  of  methodical  teaching — a  permanent 
local  curriculum — develops  naturally  and  directly  out  of  a  system  of 
instruction  in  the  first  instance  almost  necessarily  occasional,  because 
necessarily  dependent  on  popular  support.  But  instability  and 
casualness  in  the  work  of  education  neither  deserve  nor  are  likely 
to  find  fEivour  in  the  eyes  of  University  legislators.  And  to  mini- 
mise these  elements  by  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  secure  perma* 
nency  and  continuity  of  teaching  became  the  anxious  care  of  the 
syndicate.  A  curriculum  of  study  extending  over  three  years  ought, 
they  thought,  to  be  insisted  on.  A  great  step  towards  this  had  been 
attained  by  the  foundation  of  the  local  colleges.  A  further  step  was 
now  taken  by  utilising  local  institutions.  At  Hull,  for  example,  the 
lectures  and  classes  became  attached  to  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  a 
three-years'  curriculum  was  arranged.  For  the  sum  of  330/.  per 
annum  the  University  engaged  to  keep  one  of  its  lecturers  resident 
in  the  town  during  the  session,  to  provide  in  every  way  for  the  effi- 
cient carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  and  to  supply  the  following- 
teaching  : — 

FiBST  Ykir. 
Day  Course, 

1 .  History  lecture  and  class. 

2.  Day  class. 

Advanced  class  for  previoas  students  in  astronomy. 

Evening  Course, 

3.  Geology  lecture  and  class. 

4.  Evening  class. 

Advanced  class  for  previous  students  in  political  economy. 

5.  6.  Two  classes  for  pupil  teachers. 

Second  Yeah. 
Day  Course, 

1.  Science  lecture  and  class. 

2.  Advanced  class  for  last  yearns  history  pupils. 

Evening  Course, 

3.  History  or  literature  lecture  nnd  class. 

4.  Advanced  class  for  last  year's  geology  pupils. 
b,  6.  Two  classes  for  pupil  teachers  or  others. 

Third  Year. 
Day  Course, 

1.  History  or  literature  lecture  and  class. 

2.  Advanced  class  for  last  year*s  science  pupil*. 

Everting  Course, 

3.  Science  lecture  and  class. 

4.  Advanced  class  for  last  year's  literature  pupils. 

5.  G.  Two  classes  for  pupil  teachers  or  others. 
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The  scheme  succeeded,  and  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
other  students  140  pupil  teachers  attended  the  lectures  and  classes. 

And  now  a  further  step  was  taken  towards  encouraging  continuity 
of  study.  It  was  determined  to  grant,  in  addition  to  the  certificates 
awarded  to  candidates  who  were  successful  in  the  examinations  held 
after  single  courses,  what  were  called  vice-chancellor's  certificates. 
The  subjects  on  which  instruction  was  oflfered  were  arranged  in  two 
^oups.  The  first  group  comprised  chemistry,  physics,  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  comparative  anatomy  with  selected  portions 
of  zoology,  vegetable  anatomy,  and  physiology,  with  classificatory 
botany,  geology  and  physiography,  and  mineralogy.  In  the  second 
group  were  included  English  constitutional  history,  political  economy, 
logic,  ancient,  modem,  or  ecclesiastical  history,  English  language 
and  literature  from  Chaucer  inclusive,  law,  moral  and  mental 
philosophy.  Six  certificates  for  subjects  contained  in  one  of  these 
groups,  or  four  for  subjects  contained  in  one  and  two  for  subjects 
contained  in  the  other,  entitled  a  student  to  a  vice-chancellor's  certi- 
ficate. The  effect  of  this  became  at  once  apparent.  The  ambition 
of  the  students  was  excited ;  associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  work  during  the  suspension  of  the  classes  in  the 
smnmer  months.  Between  1879  and  1881  no  less  than  thirty-four 
students,  from  four  centres  alone,  carried  off  vice-chancellor's 
-certificates. 

Meanwhile  the  lectures,  both  in  the  form  of  independent  courses 
and  in  the  form  of  courses  connected  with  curricula,  had  been  ex- 
tending in  all  directions.  The  centres,  which  in  the  session  of  1873 
numbered  three,  in  the  session  of  1886-87  numbered  fifty-five, 
while  the  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures  had  risen  from 
•802  to  upwards  of  10,000.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  in  the  years 
1880-87  (given  on  next  page)  will  show  the  remarkable  progress 
which  the  work  made  during  the  years  intervening  between  1879 
and  1888. 

But  these  statistics,  conclusive  though  they  are,  were  not  the 
only  evidence  to  which  the  University  Syndicate  could  appeal  as  proof 
of  the  solidity  and  utility  of  their  labours  and  of  the  impulse  they 
had  given  to  higher  education  among  the  people  throughout  Great 
Britain.  They  could  point  to  literary  and  scientific  societies  and 
associations  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  among  the  miners  of 
the  northern  counties,  among  the  mechanics  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  among  the  young  men  and  young  women  engaged  in  the 
various  callings  of  town  and  city  life,^  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 

*  In  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  University  Extension  movement,  by  Mr. 
Bichaid  G.  Monlton — himBelf  one  of  its  most  indefatigable  missionaries— there  is  an 
analysis  of  an  examination  Ust  which,  being  selected  quite  casually,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  some  of  the  provindal  centres : — 

'  Out  of  58  persons  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  Political 
Economy  and  Literature  31  were  men  and  27  women.  Of  the  men  4  were  students, 
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No. 

No. 

ATerafire 

Arengo 

ATerage 

Number 

Term 

of 

of 

ftttendaooe 

attendance 

of  weekly 

centres 

coanea 

at  lectares 

at  class 

papers 

»8«>-i  i^r'^  :   : 

13 

18 

2,610 

1.466 

660 

311 

18 

19 

1,869 

1,159 

337 

263 

37 

4,369 

2.624 

887 

572 

1881-2  {^^^^  :   : 

17 

23 

2,006 

1,226 

613 

303 

12 

20 

1,400 

874 

309 

199 

43 

8,406 

2,100 

822 

602 

1882-3  {"^^^  :    : 

30 

37 

8,800 

2,027 

839 

619 

19 

26 

2,474 

1,411 

498 

387 

63 

6.274 

3,438 

1,337 

906 

loaa  1    r Michaelmas    . 

30 

39 

4.622 

2,765 

966 

660 

21 

27 

3,366 

2,018 

693 

616 

66 

7,878 

4,783 

1,649 

1,176 

j88*-5  \^r^  :    : 

33  » 

41  « 

4,697 

2,619 

1,009 

709 

24  « 

32  « 

2,662 

1,533 

609 

384 

73 

7,269 

4,162 

1,528 

1,093 

1885-6  {^^'^^    ;       : 

86 

43 

4,710 

2,429 

1.023 

766 

26 

37 

3,847 

1,961 

870 

622 

80 

8,667 

4,380 

1,893 

1,378 

1886-7  {2^$-^--  :    : 

45 

67 

6,430 

2,976 

1,160 

835 

29 

43 

4,064 

1,844 

726 

506 

__ 

100 

10,494 

4,820 

1,885 

1,341 

enthtifliasm  they  had  kindled ;  to  provincial  institntes  which  had  been 
transformed  by  them  from  idle  lounges  into  thriving  centres  of  intel- 
lectual activity ;  to  the  local  colleges  at  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Liverpool,  which  had  sprung  immediately  from  their  efforts ;  to  the 
Cact  that  they  had  initiated  a  movement  of  which  every  University 
in  England  had  expressed  its  approval,  which  was  about  to  extend  to 
Scotland,  which  had  already  extended  to  Australia. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  University,  with  statistics  and  parti- 
culars like  these  before  it,  should  have  regarded  with  fietvour  any 
proposal  tending  to  connect  it  even  more  closely  with  the  work  of  its 
missionaries;  and  in  1886  a  statute  was  passed  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  statute  of  which  it  is  the  corollary,  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  is  the  most  important  step  which  has  ever 
been  taken  in  education.  Before  the  local  colleges  at  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield  had  been  completed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
University,  supported  by  memorials  from  the  School  of  Art,  Science, 

6  artisaos,  4  warehoufiemen,  9  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  6  large  mamifactprers,  1  sduol- 
master,  and  2  unknown;  of  the  women  7  were  daughters  of  manufacturers,  2  of 
ministers,  12  of  tradesmen,  and  6  were  of  the  milliner  class.* 

'  In  addition  to  these  twelve  hatf-courses  of  six  lectures  and  classes  were  given 
at  ten  centres,  attended  by  about  1,200  persons. 
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and  Literature  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  from  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Hull,  praying  it  to  consider  the  possibility  of  granting  the  two 
local  colleges  the  privilege  of  affiliation.  It  was  submitted  that  such 
a  privilege  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  provinces,  by  at  once  guaranteeing  and  securing  a 
high  standard  of  teaching  in  provincial  colleges,  that  it  would  add 
to  their  authority  and  dignity  as  educational  centres,  and  that  it 
would,  moreover,  be  an  encouragement  to  those  who  might  be  con- 
templating the  foundation  of  similar  institutions.  A  special  syndicate 
was  at  once  appointed  to  report  on  the  question.  The  report  was 
favourable.  The  senate  adopted  it,  and  in  due  course  the  statute 
was  passed  which  empowers  the  University  *  to  adopt  as  an  affiliated 
college  in  any  place  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Dominion,  any  institution  founded  for  the  education  of 
adult  students,'  and  to  grant  to  the  students  of  such  institutions, 
provided  they  <  shall  have  continued  members  of  it  for  such  length 
of  time,  not  less  than  two  years,  and  shall  have  attended  such  lectures 
and  passed  such  examinations  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time,' 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  University  as  '  men  who  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  kept  already  three  of  the  terms  required  for  any 
degree.'  To  this  statute  was  added,  two  years  afterwards,  a  clause 
empowering  the  University  to  affiliate  local  lecture  centres,  and  to 
extend  to  the  students  at  such  centres  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
original  statute  to  the  students  at  affiliated  colleges.  Applications  for 
affiliation  were  at  once  received  from  the  centres  at  Derby,  Hull, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Scarborough,  and  Sunderland.  And  these 
were  granted.  Applications  have  since  been  received  from  the  three 
towns  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  and  from  Exeter,  and 
have  also  been  granted. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
In  the  words  of  Canon  Westcott  it  makes  University  education 
practically  co-extensive  with  the  country.  Collaterally  with  the  toil 
of  the  mine  or  the  forge,  the  warehouse  or  the  shop,  with  the  duties  of 
elementary  school  life — with  the  duties,  in  fine,  of  all  callings  and  of 
all  conditions — it  is  now  possible  for  English  citizens  of  both  sexes  to 
be  receiving  a  systematic  academic  education,  and  that  at  a  cost 
little  more  than  nominal  and  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
bread- winning  and  daily  duty.  But  the  effect  of  the  statute  extends 
even  further.  By  linldng  the  local-lecture  centres  with  the  mother 
University,  and  by  virtually  incorporating  among  members  of  the 
University  such  students  as  succeed  at  those  centres  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  certificates,  a  just  ambition  to  acquire  so  honourable  a  privi- 
lege is  excited  and  forms  not  the  least  of  incentives  to  study. 

A  glance  at  the  provisions  of  the  statute  will  show  how  admirably 
it  is  adapted  to  attain  all  the  ends  of  Extension  teaching.  Without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  what  may  be  called  the  popular  element 
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in  the  movement,  and  without  in  any  way  lowering  the  high  standard 
which  a  University  most  necessarily  require  in  advanced  education, 
it  yet  exacts  no  more  than  is  practically  attainable  under  the  condi- 
tions in  which  Extension  students  ordinarily  work.  Dividing  the 
subjects  for  examination  into  two  groups — (^A)  natural,  physical, 
and  mathematical  science;  {B)  history,  political  economy,  mental 
science,  literature,  art — it  requires  that  students  should  have  at- 
tended a  consecutive  series  of  courses  of  lectures  and  classes  for  six 
terms  in  a  subject — not  necessarily  the  same  subject — included  in 
one  of  these  groups ;  that  in  addition  to  this  they  should  have  at- 
tended in  each  of  two  terms  a  series  of  classes  and  lectures  on  some 
subject  included  in  the  other  group  (thus,  if  the  six  courses  have 
been  selected  from  group  A^  the  two  courses  must  be  selected  from 
group  £,  and  vice  versa) ;  that  in  each  of  these  courses  the 
necessary  certificates  granted  jointly  on  the  lecturer's  report  of  the 
weekly  exercises  and  the  examiner's  report  on  the  whole  work  at 
the  close  of  the  course  should  have  been  attained.  In  addition 
to  these  provisions  it  requires  that  at  some  period  before  being 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  affiliation  an  elementary  examination 
must  have  been  passed  in  (1)  Latin  and  one  modem  language; 
(2)  in  Euclid,  Books  I.-III. ;  and  Algebra,  to  Quadratics. 

A  very  interesting  pamphlet,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Roberts, 
Fellow  of  Clare  College,  organising  secretary  of  the  Syndicate,'  explains 
so  clearly  the  advantages  and  the  working  of  the  system,  which  this 
statute  may  be  said  to  have  formally  completed,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  his  words  : — 

Suppose  a  group  of  towns  to  arrange  with  the  University  to  take  the  complete 
curriculum — say,  two  courses  of  lectures  and  classes,  one  on  a  scientific  subject  and 
one  on  some  subject  in  literature  and  history — in  each  of  the  two  terms  for  a  period 
of  years.  A  lad  who  is  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  enters  as  a  student. 
He  will  attend  the  two  courses^  which  will  occupy  two  nights  a  week,  and  on  the 
other  nights  he  will  work  a  couple  of  hours  in  preparation  for  the  lectures  and  in 
doing  the  weekly  papers  set  by  the  lecturer.  At  the  end  of  each  term  he  will  enter 
for  the  examination  held  at  the  dose  of  the  course,  and  presumably,  if  he  possesses 
fair  ability  and  is  industrious,  will  obtain  a  University  certificate.  The  lectnrss 
will  only  go  on  for  three  months  before,  and  three  months  after,  Christmas.  Special 
further  work  in  the  subjects  will  be  set  for  the  summer  months,  and  the  student 
will  continue  to  correspond  with  the  lecturer,  and  will  get  his  work  tested  by 
examination  papers  set  at  intervals.  In  scientific  subjects  practical  courses  will 
also  be  arranged  for  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  Thus,  in  a  period  of 
from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  years  a  very  wide  range  of  study  could  be  covered 
by  a  student  working  steadily  a  couple  of  hours  a  night.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  twenty-five  the  student  would  find  himself  not  only  master  of  his  trade  or  craft, 
but  also  with  a  valuable  mental  training, afibrding  the  foimdation  of  abroad,  liberal 
education.  If  the  period  of  study  extended  over  eight  or  ten  years,  a  range  of 
subjects  might  be  taken  such  as  would  be  covered  by  an  honours  course  at  the 
University, 

"  The  University  Hwtension  Scheme  as  the  Jiasis  of  a  System  of  Xatianal  Higher 
Education, 
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How  easily  the  carrying  out  of  a  complete  curriculum  can  be 
made  coincident  with  the  delivery  of  courses  which,  having  in  them- 
selves an  independent  interest,  appeal  to  general  audiences,  requires 
no  further  illustration  than  the  syllabuses  of  the  lectures.  Take,  for 
example,  the  suggested  scheme  of  a  three-years'  course  on  political 
economy.  In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  the  first  year  the  lectures  deal 
with  English  economic  history,  from  the  making  of  Domesday  Survey 
to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  inclusive.  In  the  Lent  term 
they  continue  the  subject  to  the  Eepeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  a 
course  in  itself  complete  has  carried  the  subject  through  the  first 
stage  of  methodical  and  systematic  treatment.  In  the  first  term  of 
the  second  year  the  lectures  proceed  to  the  modem  theory  of  political 
economy,  value,  prices,  credit,  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  like ;  in 
the  second  term  to  applied  political  economy,  to  rents,  profits,  wages, 
taxation,  &c.,  with  special  reference  to  trade  statistics  in  the  town 
where  the  lectures  are  held.  In  the  two  terms  of  the  third  year 
come  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  political  economy ;  the  mercantile 
theory ;  the  physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo ;  the  early  French 
Socialists,  Robert  Owen,  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx  ;  and  the  International, 
Katheder,  Socialisten,  Laveleye,  or  Ely,  or  Rae — Socialism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  the  Syndicate's  last 
report.  In  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  terms  of  1887-8  the  number 
of  centres  in  full  working  activity  was  respectively  45  and  29 ;  the 
number  of  courses  delivered  was  98.  The  average  total  attendance 
at  the  lectures  was  9,509,  at  the  classes  4,653.  The  average  number 
of  weekly  papers  was  1,975.  The  number  of  those  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination  was  1,531 ;  of  these  1,398  obtained  cer- 
tificates, 268  certificates  of  special  distinction,  and  34  vice-chancel- 
lor's certificates.  The  number  of  students'  associations  had  greatly 
increased.  In  the  northern  and  south-eastern  counties,  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  continuity  of  study  by  forming  and 
grouping  centres  had  been  formed.  Nine  new  centres  had  been 
added.  The  average  attendance  at  some  of  the  lectures  had  attained 
an  unprecedented  standard.  A  course  at  York  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  attended  by  an  audience  of  400,  a  course  on  astronomy 
at  Northampton  by  277,  a  course  at  Newcastle  on  ancient  tragedy 
by  750. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  such  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  movement  in  the  provinces.  We 
pass  now  to  its  history  in  London  and  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  developed  here  were  obviously  very 
different  from  those  which  favoured  its  progress  in  the  provincial 
towns.  In  the  country  it  supplied  what  no  other  institution  could 
supply.  It  spread  among  people  who,  having  comparatively  few 
distractions,  were  naturally  ready  to  welcome  it.  In  London  it  was 
and  is  only  one  of  the  several  agencies  for  promoting  higher  educa* 
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tion.  It  had  to  compete  with  such  places  as  the  Bedford  College,  as 
the  Birkbeck  Institntion,  the  City  of  London  College,  the  College 
for  Men  and  Women,  King's  College,  the  London  Institution, 
Queen's  College,  University  College,  and  the  Working  Men's  College. 
It  had  to  compete  with  popular  lectures  and  with  the  thousand  dis- 
tractions of  metropolitan  life.  It  laboured  moreover  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  no  common  centre  and  no  organic  con- 
nection with  either  of  the  sister  Universities.  Over  all  these  diffi- 
culties it  has  triumphed,  and  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  career  as  useful 
and  successful  as  that  of  the  Cambridge  branch,  and  such  as  promises 
to  lead  to  results  even  more  important.  Its  history  is  soon  sketched. 
It  may  be  said  to  date  from  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1876.  At  that  meeting  a  council,  formed 
partly  of  people  of  distinction  interested  generally  in  popular  educa- 
tion and  partly  of  representatives  nominated  by  various  educational 
bodies  in  London,  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Universities  for  assistance 
in  organising  courses  of  lectures.  In  the  following  autumn  seven 
courses  of  lectures  and  classes,  on  the  Camendja  model,  were,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  council,  set  on  foot  at  certain  institutions 
in  London  and  in  the  suburbs.  For  these  lectures  and  classes  139 
students  entered.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  other  lectur- 
ing centres  were  formed,  and  the  number  of  students  rose  to  222. 
In  the  spring  of  1878  the  number  of  centres  had  only  increased  to  8, 
and  the  number  of  students  to  320.  But  though  from  a  numerical 
point  of  view  this  was  not  encouraging,  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
showed  that  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  movement  were  more 
than  encouraging.  The  examiner,  for  example,  in  political  economy 
at  the  Putney  and  Wimbledon  centres,  after  observing  that  he  had 
good  opportunities  of  comparison,  as  he  had  just  concluded  an  exa- 
mination of  the  candidates  for  the  Oxford  B.A.  degree  in  political 
economy,  and  an  examination  of  the  candidates  for  a  fellowship,  re- 
ported that  ^  the  average  level  of  the  answers  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  undergraduates  who  pass  the  University  examination, 
while  several  of  the  papers  are  distinctly  better  than  those  of  the 
candidates  for  the  fellowship,  who  are,  I  need  not  say,  picked  men.' 
The  council  therefore  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  extend 
the  movement,  and  to  obtain  that  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Universities  which  Oxford  had  declined  to  give  and  which  Cambridge 
<  thought  it  best  to  delay  until  the  adhesion  of  Oxford  should  have 
been  obtained.'  In  November  1878,  after  the  Society  had  been 
struggling  on  for  two  years  on  an  independent  footing,  and  had  by  its 
indefatigable  efforts  established  a  claim  which  it  was  now  impossible 
to  ignore,  that  recognition  was  granted.  The  necessary  graces  were 
passed.  A  Board,  consisting  of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the 
three  Universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  was  appointed ; 
and  to  this  body,  under  the  title  of  the  Joint  Board,  belong  the  funo- 
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tions  of  nominating  the  Society's  lecturers,  of  seeing  that  their  work 
is  e£5ciently  performed,  of  appointing  examiners,  and  of  advising  the 
council  generally  on  educational  matters.  It  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  Board,  and  through  the  certificates  granted  by  them,  that  the 
Society  is  connected  with  the  Universities,  which  thus  become  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  an  academic  standard  of  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturers  and  an  academic  standard  of  attainment  in  the 
gainers  of  certificates  in  the  examinations.  From  this  moment  the 
progress  of  the  Society  rapidly  advanced.  In  the  first  term  of  the 
session  preceding  the  nomination  of  the  Board  there  were  six  centres, 
eight  courses  of  lectures,  and  284  students  attending  them.  In  the 
first  term  of  the  session  succeeding  the  nomination  there  were 
thirteen  centres,  twenty-six  courses,  and  1 ,224  students.  But  financial 
difficulties  were  beginning  to  aocumulat*».  The  council,  naturally 
anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  to  students  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  more  than  nominal  fees — at  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for 
example,  the  fee  for  three  courses  on  physiology,  English  mediseval 
history,  and  political  economy  was  fixed  at  five  shillings,  a  course  on 
geology  at  Hoxton  at  three  shillings — soon  found  itself  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  But,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Society  generously 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  arduous  duties,  and  as 
i^peals  were  made,  not  without  success,  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  movement,  these  difficulties  were  gradually  surmounted.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  progress  which  the  Society  has  made 
during  the  last  five  years : — 


No. 

of 
oourses 

Average 

attendance  at 

lecture 

Ayerage 

attendance  at 

olan 

No.  of 
weekly  papers 

Entries  for 

examination 

No.  of  those 

who  obtained 

certificates 

1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 

60 
53 
63 
65 
80 

2,723 
2,942 
3,872 
3,748 
4,193 

1.754 
1,779 
2,252 
2,020 
2,533 

625 
625 

803 
806 
842 

349 
414 
484 
541 
672 

293 
330 
405 
482 
612 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  a  movement  which  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  with  seven  courses  of  lectures  and  with  139  students 
attending  them. 

In  almost  every  district  in  London  and  in  the  suburbs  has  the 
Society  succeeded  in  establishing  centres.  Last  year,  for  example, 
its  lectures  and  classes  were  held,  and  its  work  tested  by  University 
examiners,  in  Whitechapel,  in  Bethnal  Oreen,  at  Limehouse,  at 
Poplar,  at  Fender's  End,  in  Moorfields,  in  the  Strand,  in  Holbom,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  in  South  Lambeth ;  in  the  suburbs,  at  Greenwich, 
Hammersmith,  Lewisham,  Putney,  Wimbledon,  Crouch  End,  Dulwich, 
Isleworth,  North  Hackney,  Stroud  Crreen;  outside  the  postal  dis- 
trict, at  Croydon,  Hampton  Court,  Kew  and  Bichmond,  Kingston, 
Surbiton,  Sutton,  Watford,  Basingstoke,  Bromley,  Harrow,  Sevenoaks, 
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LeytoDstone,  and  Wanstead.  In  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  fees 
little  more  than  nominal  have  thrown  open  the  lectures  and  classes 
to  everyone  who  may  wish  to  attend  them.  In  Whitechapel,  for  in- 
stance, at  Bethnal  Green,  at  Limehouse,  and  at  Poplar  the  fee  has 
been  fixed  at  one  shilling  for  the  whole  course.  A  great  step  has 
recently  been  made  towards  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Society's 
work.  A  special  fund  formed  by  a  contribution  from  the  Grilchxist 
trustees  and  from  contributions  made  by  members  of  the  council 
enabled  the  permanent  secretary  to  organise  short  courses  of  popular 
lectures  under  the  title  of  People's  Lectures.  The  design  of  these 
was  to  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  centres 
and  full  courses  of  lectures  and  classes.  These  courses — they  were 
ten  in  number — were  attended  by  audiences  averaging  from  1,500 
to  2,000,  and  the  Society  bad  thus  a  striking  proof  of  the  demand 
which  exists  among  the  massQs  of  London,  if  not  for  a  systematic 
course  of  higher  education,  at  least  for  as  much  of  that  education  as 
can  be  conveyed  popularly  through  popular  media. 

But  the  council  and  the  Board,  while  fully  recognising  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  which  may  be  thus  generally  exercised  by 
University  teachers,  have  very  properly  considered  that  their  chief 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  systematic  education, 
and  that  the  teaching  which  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
examination  should  not  only  be  purely  subordinate  but  professedly 
preliminary  to  the  teaching  which  is.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  the  local  lectures  and  classes  supply  the  place  of  a  cur- 
riculum of  higher  education.  A  glance  at  the  examination  questions 
will  show  how  high  a  standard  is  required  from  the  candidates.  In 
no  case  is  a  student  allowed  to  enter  for  examination  whose  weekly- 
work  has  not  been  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lecturer  and 
whose  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  classes  has  not  been  regular* 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  place  the  local  lectures  and  classes  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  to  secure  sequence  in  the  courses,  that  con- 
tinuity of  study  may  be  provided  for.  Summer  lectures  and  classes 
have  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  between  the  Lent  and 
Michaelmas  terms,  when  the  regular  courses  are  suspended.  Certifi- 
cates of  continuous  study  have  been  awarded  by  the  Board,  similar 
to  the  vice-chancellor's  certificates  conferred  on  the  students  of  the 
Cambridge  extension.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Society  has  at  last  the 
prospect  of  a  great  central  institution  for  advanced  students,  and  the 
lectures  and  classes  last  winter  at  Gresham  College  mark  a  new  and 
important  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  movement.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
more  than  probable  that  as  the  Extension  movement  in  the  provinces 
has  led  to  the  institution  of  permanent  centres  of  higher  education 
in  the  shape  of  local  colleges,  so  the  Extension  movement  in  London 
will  lead  to  the  institution  of  a  similar  centre  in  the  shape  of  a 
popular  teaching  University.      That  a   teaching  University  will 
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eventually  be  organised,  either  by  the  reform  of  the  University  of 
London,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  University  with  King's 
College  and  University  College  as  its  bases,  there  now  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt.  And  that  this  institution  should  undertake  and 
conduct  the  work  which  is  at  present  carried  on  by  the  Extension  is 
dearly  no  more  than  might  be  expected.  But,  whatever  be  the 
relation  in  which  the  contemplated  University  is  destined  to  stand 
to  the  work  of  the  Extension,  one  thing  is  certain.  In  Gresham 
College  exists  the  nucleus  of  the  central  institution  so  greatly 
needed.  If  it  could  be  enlarged  and  expanded  into  a  great  College 
for  evening  students,  could  be  endowed  with  permanent  professor- 
ships— the  professors  mainly  teaching  in  the  evening  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students,  who,  being  obliged  to  pursue  their  education 
collaterally  with  the  business  of  life,  are  unable  to  attend  in  the  day- 
time— and  if  the  curriculum  for  degrees  could  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  evening  students  could  take  a  longer  period,  say  six  or 
seven  years,  to  complete  the  work  which  day  students  complete  in 
three,  the  one  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  full  development  of 
the  Extension  scheme  would  be  removed.  What  the  experience 
of  the  Society  has  proved  conclusively  is  this:  that  the  demand 
for  higher  education  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  life  in  London  is  great  and  is  on  the  increase ;  that 
there  are  hundreds  who  have  the  energy  and  desire  to  pursue  it 
as  systematic  students,  collaterally  with  their  daily  work ;  that,  as 
there  are  already  upwards  of  5,000  who  assemble  as  regular  attend- 
ants at  Extension  classes  and  lectures,  the  want  of  provision  for 
advanced  teaching  must  be  much  more  widely  felt  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Last  into  the  field  came  Oxford.  Mismanagement  or  misfortune 
having  caused  the  collapse  of  a  former  experiment,  the  real  history  of 
the  movement  on  the  part  of  Oxford  dates  from  a  meeting  held 
in  June  1885.  The  governing  body  is  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  delegates  for  local  examinations,  whose  functions  are  identic^ 
with  those  of  the  syndicate  at  Cambridge  and  with  the  Joint  Board 
at  London.  Their  aim  is,  like  that  of  the  syndicate  and  Joint  Board, 
*  to  bring  the  University  to  the  people  when  the  people  cannot  come 
to  the  University.'  But  this  aim  they  attempt  or  are  at  present 
attempting  to  attain  by  sanctioning  the  adoption  of  more  ^  elastic ' 
methods  than  are  sanctioned  by  the  Cambridge  and  London  Boards. 
Short  courses  of  six  lectures  and  classes  on  subjects  likely  to  prove 
attractive  qualify  candidates  for  receiving  certificates  from  the 
University.  And  in  these  short  courses  there  is  too  often  very  little 
system.  A  course  on  Byron  and  Shelley,  for  example,  may  precede  a 
course  on  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  or  a  course  on  the  making  of  India 
a  course  on  the  Crusades.  No  sequence  in  the  subject  of  the  courses 
is  necessarily  observed.   *  The  Protective  Value  of  Colour  in  Animals  * 
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in  the  Lent  tenn  might  be  succeeded  by  '  Garlyle  and  Buskin '  in 
the  Michaelmas  term.  In  addition  to  these  popular  attractions  a 
prize  is  given  to  the  candidates  who  pass  first  in  the  examinations. 

•  Travelling  libraries  accompany  the  lecturers,  and  such  books  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  students  circulate  in  rotation  as 
long  as  the  lectures  last.  The  experiment  has  certainly  succeeded. 
From  April  1885  to  April  1887  no  less  than  198  lectures  were 
delivered  on  history,  191  on  literature,  112  on  political  economy,  48 
on  physical  geography,  27  on  industrial  history,  and  20  on  art,  and 
these  at  54  different  centres.  Between  Michaelmas  term  1887  and 
Midsummer  1888  the  number  of  courses  increased  to  86,  the  number 
of  centres  to  53,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  them  to 
13,116.  In  the  session  of  1888-9  the  number  of  courses  rose  to  109, 
of  centres  to  82,  of  students  to  14,351.  No  less  than  465  lectures 
were  delivered  on  history.  111  on  literature,  80  on  political  economy, 
42  on  art,  and  144  on  various  branches  of  natural  science.  But  this 
experiment,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  .enable  the  movement 
to  make  its  way  among  the  people,  is  obviously  not  without  its 
dangers.  Surely  the  first  condition  which  the  University,  before 
recognising  the  work  of  students  attending  courses  authorised  by  it, 
should  require  is  security  for  thoroughness  and  system ;  neither  of 
which  is  possible,  neither  of  which  is  confessedly  possible,  in  casual 
courses  of  six  lectures  each.  It  is  one  thing  for  aUniversity  to  sanction 
teaching  which,  being  <  stimulating  and  suggestive,'  may  be  highly 
useful  and  even  necessary  as  paving  the  way  to  serious  study ;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  for  it  to  fix  its  seal  to  certificates  which  appear 
to  place  a  premium  on  superficiality  and  insufficiency. 

But  it  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  committee  of  the 
delegates  and  to  the  local  committees  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
to  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Extension  and  bis 
equally  indefatigable  coadjutors,  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  making 
every  effort  to  remedy  these  defects.  The  necessity  for  lengthening 
the  courses  of  lectures  and  for  securing  sequence  of  courses  has  been 
emphatically  urged  on  the  centres,  and,  as  the  latest  statistics  show, 
is  being  increasingly  recognised  by  them.  In  many  districts  the 
courses  have  been  supplemented  by  weekly  correspondence  with  the 
lecturer.  At  several  centres,  in  order  to  extend  the  time  covered  by 
the  lectures,  it  has  been  arranged  that  they  should  be  held  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  the  students  occupying  the  intervening  time  in 
writing  papers  and  in  doing  work  prescribed  by  the  lecturer.  Beading 
unions  have  been  formed  and  syllabuses  have  been  prepared  for  their 
guidance.  Several  conferences  have  been  held  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  which  dependence  on  popular  support 
necessarily  entails  on  teachers  and  students.  To  encourage  continuity 
of  study  the  delegates  have  recently  proposed  to  award,  in  addition 
to  the  certificates  of  which  we  have  spoken,  *  certificates  of  one  year's 
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sttidy  '  and  '  higher  certificates  of  a  complete  coarse  of  systematic 
study ; '  and  a  programme,  arranging  in  due  sequence  the  courses  of 
lectures  and  classes  necessary  for  carrying  out  such  a  curriculum,  the 
dates  on  which  such  lectures  and  classes  might  be  held,  and  the  cost 
of  each  course,  his  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  local  centres.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Of  the  high  standard  of  work  required  by  the  lecturers  from 
the  students,  no  further  proof  is  needed  than  the  questions  set  each 
week  as  subjects  for  essays.  Of  the  high  standard  attained  by  some 
of  the  students  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  examiners  for  the 
prize  essays,  announcing  that  ^  the  best  essays  would  have  obtained  a 
high  place  in  any  University  examination,'  is  conclusive  testimony. 

There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that  Oxford's  remarkable 
success  in  what  may  be  called  pioneering  and  mission  work  will  be 
followed  by  success  on  a  corresponding  scale  in  establishing  that 
work  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  It  is  in  the  achievement  of 
this  and  not  in  the  number  and  popularity  of  short,  disconnected 
courses — ^whatever  may  be  the  standard  insisted  on  in  the  examination 
held  on  these  courses — ^that  she  should  recognise  the  true  test  of 
progress  in  Extension  work.  Where  the  choice  lies,  as  often  no 
doubt  it  must,  between  such  courses  and  no  courses  at  all,  let  them 
by  all  means  be  encouraged,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  not  on 
the  plea  of  intrinsic  desirableness,  but  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  on 
the  plea  that  they  may  be  a  means  to  an  end,  the  establishment, 
namely,  of  systematic  local  instruction,  not  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  an  end  in  themselves. 

In  any  case  a  marked  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
certificates  granted  by  Oxford  in  examinations  held  on  short  courses 
of  six  lectures  and  classes  and  the  certificates  granted  by  the  Syndi- 
cate and  Joint  Board  of  Cambridge  and  London  on  those  held  on  long 
courses  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures  and  classes.  The  first  ought  surely  to 
be  nothing  more  thana  guarantee  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  had 
been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  University  teachers,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  *  certificate ' 
another  name, '  testamur '  for  instance,  might  be  assigned  to  it.  But 
as  two  short  courses,  if  they  are  on  the  same  subject  and  follow  con- 
secutively, will  obviously  be  educationally  equivalent  to  along  course, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  ^  testamur,'  obtained  in  the  examination 
held  on  each  short  course,  should  not  become  by  accumulation  a 
*  certificate.'  It  is  most  desirable  that  courses  of  not  less  than  ten 
lectures  and  classes  should  be  maintained  as  the  units,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  Extension. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able movement.     That  it  is  still  in  its  infancy — though,  as  the  latest 
statistics    show,   its    influence    has    already  extended  to   upwards 
of  26,000  of  our  fellow-citizens — no  one  can  doubt.*    Its  future 
*  In  Michaelmas  and  Lent  1S87-8  the  average  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the 
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prospects  become,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serioas  importance.  These 
prospects  depend  partly  on  the  State  and  partly  on  the  Universities. 
Up  to  the  present  time  all  that  has  been  effected  has  been  effected 
without  any  assistance  from  the  first,  and  with  comparatively  little 
assistance  firom  the  second.  On  its  own  impulse  and  on  its  own 
strength  has  the  movement  made  its  way.  Besponding,  and  respond- 
ing as  no  other  institution  has  done,  to  a  great  national  want,  the 
Extension  scheme  has  now  established  so  firm  a  footing  throughout 
the  kingdom  that  there  is  little  danger  of  its  collapse.  For  good 
or  evil  it  has  become  a  great  fact  in  education.  The  question  now 
is  whether,  by  having  to  remain  wholly  dependent  on  popular  support, 
it  is  to  lose  half  its  efficacy  as  an  educational  agency,  and  to  follow 
where  it  ought  to  lead ;  or  whether,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
and  the  Universities,  it  is  to  become  the  basis  of  an  organised  system 
of  higher  popular  education.  The  assistance  which  it  needs  from 
the  State  is  very  slight.  In  the  first  place  the  ordinary  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and  by  the  London 
Joint  Board  should  be  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  certificates  granted  at  the  ordinary  exa- 
mination at  South  Kensington,  and  the  vice-chancellor's  certificate 
and  the  certificate  of  continuous  study  should  be  held  equivalent 
to  the  South  Kensington  certificate  for  fhe  advanced  course.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  that  large  numbers  of  students,  pupil  teachers, 
Board  school  teachers,  pupils  in  training  colleges  and  the  like,  who 
would  not  only  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  Extension 
classes,  but  who  would  contribute  more  than  any  other  section  in 
the  country  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  placed  at  the  various 
centres  on  a  permanent  basis,  would  be  induced  to  attend  them.  As 
it  is  they  can  only  attend  them — and  many  do  attend  them  even 
xmder  such  conditions — as  a  sort  of  luxury  and  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  standard  attained  by  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  South  Kensington  examination  is  higher  than  that 
attained  by  successful  candidates  at  the  Extension  examination.  On 
the  contrary,  the  acquisition  of  a  vice-chancellor's  certificate,  or  of  a 
certificate  of  continuous  study,  is  a  more  difficult  and  more  creditable 
achievement  than  the  acquisition  of  an  advanced  South  Kensington 
certificate.  This  request,  therefore,  is  surely  a  very  reasonable  one, 
and  we  agree  with  a  wish  lately  expressed  by  Lord  Bipon  that  the 
Education  Department  will  favourably  consider  it.  We  would  sub- 
mit too  that  the  Government  might  with  propriety  assist  the  move- 
ment in  another  way.  In  the  interests  of  secondary  education  it  has 
already  made  grants  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  to  the  Welsh  colleges.  It  has  now  the  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing a  scheme  to  bring  that  education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 

Cambridge  branch  was  9,509,  at  the  lectures  of  the  London  branch  4,193,  of  the 
Oxford  branch  13,116,  making  a  total  of  26,818. 
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^t  home.  Nor  is  it  any  mere  experiment  which  appeals  for  its 
patronage.  The  examination  reports  of  the  Society  are  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  solidity  and  usefulness  of  its  work ;  its  statistics  conclusively 
show  that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  the  instruction 
of  which  it  is,  so  far  as  the  general  body  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
the  only  medium.  But  no  scheme  of  education  tcan  be  wholly  self- 
supporting,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  become  so  has  in  some  cases  seriously  impaired  the  educational 
value  of  the  work.  Now  a  very  small  grant  from  Government  would 
not  only  do  much  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  but  would  in  all  proba- 
bility enable  the  Society  to  establish  and  multiply  permanent 
centres  in  the  poorer  districts.  It  might,  as  has  been  suggested, 
take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  5«.  or  7s.  6d.  a  head  on  the  average 
attendance  at  full  courses  of  lectures  and  classes,  given  on  three 
conditions :  first,  that  the  lectures  and  classes  were  held  in  the  even- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  persons  engaged  in  business  during  the  day ; 
secondly,  that  they  were  held  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
one  of  the  Universities,  or  of  the  Joint  University  Board  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  an  examination,  the  results  of  which  had  been  declared  satis- 
factory by  University  examiners,  had  been  held  at  the  end  of  the 
<;ourse.  No  subject  can  be  of  greater  concern  to  a  State  than  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  and  secondary  education  is  surely  as  much 
entitled  to  its  recognition  and  assistance,  where  such  recognition  and 
assistance  may  with  propriety  be  extended  to  it,  as  primary.  What 
is  certain  is  that,  in  response  to  a  popular  demand  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, a  scheme  admirably  adapted,  as  its  growing  success  has  proved, 
to  supply  that  want  has  been  formulated.  What  seems  equally  certain 
is  that  with  the  judicious  co-operation  of  the  Universities,  and  with  a 
little  assistance  from  the  State,  that  scheme  might  develop  into  a 
^eat  national  system  of  higher  education,  a  system  coextensive  with 
the  population  of  England. 

But  the  question  of  University  extension  and  its  possibilities  has 
another  aspect.  At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  it  was  suggested 
that  the  movement  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  might  react  on 
the  Universities  themselves.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  such 
will  be  the  case.  Nothing  could  have  revealed  more  strikingly  the 
radical  defects  of  our  academic  system  than  the  call  which  has  been 
suddenly  made  on  it  to  put  its  results  to  the  proof.  We  are  simply 
repeating  what  is  notorious  when  we  say  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
science,  history,  and  political  economy,  none  of  the  subjects  which 
the  Universities  are  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  appear  to  possess 
the  smallest  vitality.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  men  fami- 
liar with  the  Homeric  poems,  with  the  Attic  dramatists,  and  with  the 
Eoman  poets,  would  have  been  eager  and  competent  to  interpret  the 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  masterpieces  to  a  people  who  have 
been  described  by  one  little  given  to  flattery  as  *  a  people  not  dull 
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and  slow,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  piercing,  and  Kvely  spirit,  and 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  learning  that  human  capacity  can  soar 
to.'  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Platonic  Dialogues^  the 
Ethics^  and  the  Politics  would  have  been  made  attractive  and  intel- 
ligible to  students  who  are,  under  the  guidance  of  scientific  teachers, 
equal  to  the  comprehension  of  Newton's  Principia  and  Faraday's 
Discourses.  It  might  even  have  been  anticipated  that  attempts 
would  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  classical  Ian- 
guages,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  which  has  in  more  than  one  private 
circle  in  London  drawn  together  members  of  the  working  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Attic  plays 
in  the  original  would  have  found  expression  in  the  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Universities.  But  so  completely  have  these 
subjects  been  disassociated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  practical 
significance  that  the  possibility  of  their  application  to  life  seems 
never  to  have  been  considered.  The  consequence  is  that  although 
two-thirds  of  what  constitutes  the  interest  and  value  of  the  ancient 
literatures  may,  in  competent  hands,  be  made  perfectly  intelligible 
through  translations,  it  has,  with  one  memorable  exception,  been 
found  impossible  to  procure  teachers  who  are  equal  to  the  task. 

We  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  philological  scholarship  on 
which  our  Universities  justly  pride  themselves,  but  the  fact  that  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  ancient  literature  almost 
entirely  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Extension  scheme,  because  of  the 
inability  of  University  teachers  to  make  it  attractive  and  intelligible, 
points,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  serious  deficiencies  in  the  present 
methods  of  classical  education.  That  there  is  a  great  popular  demand 
for  such  instruction  is  proved  by  the  enormous  sale  of  cheap  classical 
translations  and  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  lectures  at  New- 
castle. That  men  and  women  who  take  pleasure  in  the  serious  study 
of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and  of  such  works  as  the  Novum  Organum 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  would  be  capable  of  deriving  equal 
interest  and  profit  from  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems,  of  the  Attic 
tragedies,  of  the  Ethics,  and  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  is,  indeed,  no 
more  than  common  sense  must  show.  The  true  test  of  the  value  of 
classical  scholarship  is,  after  all,  the  test  we  have  indicated.  As  a 
means  to  an  end — the  interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  of  ancient  litera- 
ture— its  value  can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  as  an  end  in  itself  it  is 
little  better  than  an  idle  luxury.  If  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
are  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  curriculum  of  modem  educa- 
tion they  must  maintain  it,  not  by  virtue  of  their  technical  value  as 
affording  pabulum  for  philological  instruction,  or  by  virtue  of  what 
they  share  in  common  with  the  literatures  of  modem  Europe,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  unique  and  peculiar  importance  in  relation  to 
philosophy,  to  art,  and  to  belles-lettres ;  they  must  maintain  it  by 
virtue  of  their  intrinsic  archetypal  excellence  and  by  virtue  of  their 
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historical  importance  in  moulding  and  modifying  the  literatures  of 
the  New  World.  They  must  maintain  it,  in  fine,  by  virtue  of  those 
qualities  in  them  which  have  until  recent  years  been  all  but  ignored 
in  the  exegesis  of  our  Universities,  and  to  which  even  now  compara- 
tively little  attention  is  paid. 

Whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  a  scheme  of  higher 
popular  education  provision  for  the  study  of  ancient  classical  litera- 
ture in  the  original  is  a  question  which  some,  even  among  the  friends 
of  that  education,  might  be  inclined  to  consider  doubtful.  Whether 
it  would  be  practicable  is  a  question  which  many  would  probably 
consider  more  doubtful  still.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  highly  desirable  that  such  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  but  that  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable  to 
do  so.  The  foundation  of  all  literary  culture,  in  the  serious  sense 
of  the  term — in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  the  Universities 
presumably  understand  it — ought  to  rest  on  the  study  of  the  ancient 
literatures,  and  particularly  on  the  study  of  Greek.  If  it  does  not, 
though  not  necessarily  unsound,  it  is  assuredly  inadequate,  and  it  is 
assuredly  incomplete  on  general  grounds  as  well  as  on  historical 
grounds.  This  is  acknowledged  by  none  more  imreservedly  than  by 
Extension  students  themselves.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  classes  complaining 
that  their  ignorance  of  classical  literature  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
them,  and  that  the  more  they  advance  in  their  study  of  English 
literature  the  more  they  feel  impeded  by  their  ignorance  of  classical 
literature.  These  students  are,  of  course,  in  the  minority,  but  it  is 
a  minority  which  is  especially  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Universities,  and  it  is  a  minority  which,  if  proper  measures  were 
taken,  would  rapidly  increase.  What  is  needed  is  the  organisation 
of  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  Greek  and  Soman  literature  which, 
without  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  might  yet 
form  useful  introductions  to  the  masterpieces  of  those  literatures, 
and  furnish  all  such  information — and  it  would  be  considerable — as 
could  be  imparted  to  merely  English  readers.  These  lectures  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  stimulating  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  in  many  who  were  before 
ignorant,  perhaps,  of  its  importance  to  the  modem  world,  and  of 
affording  also  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  classes  for  the 
study  of  the  originals.  No  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
energy,  ambition,  and  intelligence  of  Extension  students,  and  of  the 
willingness  of  local  University  men  to  co-operate  with  them  and 
with  the  lecturers,  could  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  if  a  series 
of  lectures  were  given  on  the  Homeric  poems,  as  the  Homeric  poems 
would  have  been  treated  by  Arnold,  they  would  be  followed  by  local 
classes  which  would  in  a  few  months  be  reading  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  in  the  original  Greek. 

QQ2 
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The  whole  history  of  this  movement  has  shown  that  the  instincts 
of  the  people  are  not  the  worst  guides  in  educational  legislation. 
There  is  a  provincialism  in  Universities,  as  there  is  a  provincialism 
in  other  communities.  It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  in  the  study  of  classical  literature  too  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  letter  and  too  little  to  the  spirit,  that  the 
interpretation  of  what  is  of  most  value  in  the  poetry,  in  the  oratory, 
in  the  criticism  of  Greece  and  Home  has  been  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  of  interest  only  to  the  mere  scholar.  It  is 
well  that  the  voice  of  an  intelligent  people,  eager  for  education  and 
in  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  ends  of  education,  is  making  itself 
heard.  It  is  well  that  the  Universities  should  understand  the  full 
significance  of  their  failure  to  vindicate  for  those  literatures  of  which 
they  are  the  guardians  their  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  higher 
education.  When  we  remember  how  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
in  the  original  has  been  facilitated  by  the  labours  of  modem  scholars, 
by  such  works,  for  example,  as  Professor  Jebb's  editions  of  the  two 
(Edipi  and  the  Antigonej  it  is  really  deplorable  that  no  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Extension  scheme.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  prophesied  that  the  study  of  Greek  will  finally  come  to  form 
an  element  in  popular  culture,  *  but  it  will  have,' he  says,  *  to  be  studied 
more  rationally  than  it  is  now.'  Let  us  hope  that  the  initiation  of 
this  *  rational  study '  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  important  effects  of 
the  Universities  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  people.* 

But  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  classical  literature  as  an  instrument 
of  popular  education  is  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  a  still  more  impor- 
tant instrument,  the  literature  of  our  own  country.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  the  Universities  can  plead  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  their 
theory  of  its  educational  value  to  encourage  any  other  than  a  philo- 
logical study  of  it,  and  that,  as  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  regard  it 
purely  as  a  subject  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  they  are  not  concerned  in 
interfering  with  a  system  which  has  become  conveniently  stereotyped, 
still  less  in  making  its  material  attractive  and  intelligible  to  the 
outside  world.  But  this  plea  cannot  be  urged  in  the  case  of  English 
literature.  Of  the  subjects  included  in  the  Extension  lectures 
English  literature  fills  a  very  wide  space.  The  Universities  under- 
take to  provide  lecturers  on  it,  to  hold  examinations  on  it,  to  grant 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  year  scores  of 
graduates  quit  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  fill  posts  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  the  interpretation  of  that 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  popular  education  of 
a  rational  treatment  of  Greek  literature  is  afforded  by  this.  To  obtain  the  privi- 
leges of  affiliation,  students  are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  one 
of  the  sections  of  which  includes  Latin.  After  the  courses  on  Greek  tragedy  and 
comedy  delivered  by  Mr.  Moulton  at  Newcastle,  the  students  who  had  attended  them 
made  an  application  to  Cambridge  to  be  allowed  to  take  Greek  instead  of  Latin  as 
the  compulsory  subject  in  the  section  of  languages. 
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literature.  The  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  and  the  Pitt  Press  at 
Cambridge,  by  undertaking  to  provide  the  books  necessary  for  the 
use  of  candidates  in  examinations  on  English  subjects,  virtually  con- 
trol the  English  Department  of  Education  not  in  Great  Britain  only, 
but  in  the  colonies.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  internal 
administration  of  our  Universities  will  scarcely  credit  us  when  we  say 
that  the  subject  to  which  so  much  importance  is  apparently  attached 
is  not  even  recognised  in  the  curriculum  of  one  of  them,  and  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  other  is  so  purely  subordinated  to  philology  as  to 
be  practically  unrepresented.  Of  the  University  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  various  capacities  as  teachers  and  interpreters  of  English 
literature  every  one  has  had  to  educate  himself.  Take  the  Exten- 
sion lecturers.  Without  providing  any  special  training  for  them, 
without  providing  even  general  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  the 
principles  of  criticism,  the  Universities  send  them  forth  to  initiate 
the  people  in  the  study  of  literature.  Their  qualifications  for  such 
a  task  depend  entirely  on  themselves.  The  consequence  is  that, 
unless  a  lecturer  has  the  energy  to  undertake  the  heavy  task  of  educat>- 
ing  himself  while  engaged  in  educating  others,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  perform  his  work  efficiently.  To  that  task  the  lecturers  have, 
as  it  is  needless  to  say,  been  equal,  and  the  Universities  owe  to 
efforts  on  the  part  of  their  missionaries,  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  make,  the  fact  that  English  literature  has 
been  able  to  find  competent  exponents.  But  no  subject  of  teaching 
which  depends  on  the  accidents  of  individual  tastes,  attainments,  and 
aims  can  in  any  scheme  of  education  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Organisation  is  the  first  condition  of  success.  Without  the  adoption 
of  a  common  standard,  of  common  methods,  and  of  a  common  aim 
there  can  be  no  security  against  pedantry  on  the  one  hand  and 
dilettantism  on  the  other.  And  there  will  moreover  be  always  a 
danger  of  the  criterion  of  success  in  teaching  resolving  itself  into  the 
mere  popularity  of  the  teacher.  Anarchy,  and  anarchy  only,  can 
result  as  long  as  the  training  of  teachers  and  examiners  in  this 
important  subject  is  left  to  accident.  It  is  obvious  that  if  in  any 
particular  study  a  man  is  obliged  to  take  his  education  into  his  own 
hands,  the  methods  on  which  he  proceeds,  the  ends  at  which  he  aims, 
the  whole  quality,  moreover,  and  total  effect  of  that  education  will 
depend  mainly  on  his  preliminary  training.  That  preliminary  train- 
ing is  all  that  the  student  of  English  literature  can  at  present  obtain 
from  the  Universities.  The  consequence  is  that  its  teachers  are  some- 
times represented  by  men  who  have  graduated  in  the  classical  schools 
and  sometimes  by  men  who  have  graduated  in  the  modern  history 
schools,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  should  approach  it  from 
different  sides,  and  with  different  notions  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  interpreted,  and  the  ends  at  which,  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  it  should  aim.    To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  extraordi- 
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nary  results  which  are  so  often  elicited  by  examinations.  The  teacher 
has  interpreted  literature  in  one  sense  and  viewed  it  in  one  light,  the 
examiner  has  understood  it  in  another  sense  and  viewed  it  in  another 
light. 

Under  all  these  defects  is  this  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Extension  teaching  labouring,  and  under  these  defects  it  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  labotir  till  the  Universities  provide  the  remedy.  And 
the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  it  is  obvious.  They  are  merely  asked  to 
place  the  study  of  hellea-leitrea  on  the  same  footing  as  they  have  placed 
the  study  of  history,  of  moral  philosophy,  of  comparative  philology, 
to  provide  as  adequately  for  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  master* 
pieces  of  ancient  and  modem  literature  as  they  have  provided  for 
the  philological  interpretation  of  its  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
experiments.  But  to  all  such  appeals — and  they  have  been  repeatedly 
urged — Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Eegu-. 
larly  as  any  movement  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened 
members  of  the  Universities  in  the  interests  of  national  education  it 
is  thwarted  by  a  counter-movement  on  the  part  of  those  whose  only 
conception  of  the  functions  of  Universities  is  that  they  should  be  the 
nurseries  of  specialists.  It  is  certainly  matter  for  congratulation  that 
Oxford  has  had  the  wisdom  not  to  repeat  the  pedantic  folly  of  which 
Cambridge  is  now  justly  paying  the  costly  penalty.  A  school  of 
literature  in  which  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Bome  have  no  place, 
which  provides  no  instruction  on  the  principles  of  criticism,  and  in 
which  the  study  of  our  own  classics  is  saddled  and  encumbered  with 
a  lumbering  and  repulsive  apparatus  of  Q-othic,  Moeso-Gothic,  and 
Old  Saxon,  would,  if  it  exercised  any  effect  at  all,  serve  only  to 
exercise  a  degrading  effect. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  The  Universities  are  now  standing  &ce 
to&ce  with  new  duties  and  with  new  responsibilities,  the  importance 
of  which  needs  no  explanation.  The  comparatively  contracted  sphere 
to  which  their  direct  influence  was  formerly  confined  is  rapidly  be- 
coming coextensive  with  the  kingdom.  In  an  immense  adult  popula- 
tion there  is  no  class  with  which  they  are  not  being  brought  into 
immediate  and  intimate  contact.  They  have  aU  the  authority  and 
they  command  all  the  power  which  belong  to  institutions  immemori- 
ally  reverenced  by  the  people.  The  influence,  therefore,  which  they 
have  hitherto  exercised  on  popular  education  on  its  religious  side  it 
is  perfectly  competent  for  them  to  extend  to  that  education  on  its 
ethical,  on  its  political,  on  its  artistic  sides.  In  literature  they  have 
in  their  hands  the  instrument,  in  the  interpretation  of  literature  the 
means  of  affording  such  instruction.  But  all  must  depend  on  the 
training  of  its  teachers,  on  their  notions  of  what  constitutes  litera- 
ture, on  their  notions  of  the  functions  of  the  literary  interpreter,  on 
their  qualifications  for  fulfilling  those  functions.  If  literature  as  a 
subject  of  teaching  is  to  effect  for  popular  culture  what  it  is  of  power 
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to  eflFect;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  political  education,  it  is  to  warn,  to 
admonish,  to  guide ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
education,  it  is  to  exercise  that  influence  on  taste,  on  tone,  on  senti- 
ment, on  opinion,  on  character,  on  all,  in  fine,  which  is  susceptible  of 
educational  impression — it  must  first  hold  that  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  training  of  its  modem  exponents  which  it  held  in  that  of  the 
training  of  its  exponents  in  ancient  times.  It  must  be  rescued  from 
its  present  degrading  vassalage  to  philology.  It  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  property  and  makeshift  of  any  graduate  in 
any  faculty  whom  accident  may  turn  to  it.  All  that  constitutes,  or 
aU  that  ought  to  constitute,  a  liberal  academic  education  in  literce 
humaniorea  must  be  regarded  as  a  foimdation  as  indispensably  to 
the  special  and  particular  discipline  of  its  teachers  as  a  training  in 
geometry  was,  according  to  the  inscription  on  Plato's  school,  a 
preliminary  indispensable  to  the  study  of  his  philosophy.  Its  boun- 
daries must  be  enlarged.  The  interpretation  of  such  classical  works 
in  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in  theology,  in  metaphysics,  as 
are  not  merely  technical  and  esoteric — of  such  works,  for  example,  as 
the  Republic  J  ihe  Apology  and  Phcedo,  the  Memorabilia,  the  Politics, 
the  Ethics,  the  Analogy  and  Sermons  of  Butler,  the  political  treatises 
of  Hobbes,of  Burke,  of  De  Tocqueville — should  be  as  much  the  busi- 
ness of  its  missionaries  as  the  interpretation  of  what  is  ordinarily 
included  in  belles-lettres.  Thus  extended  and  thus  interpreted 
in  its  extension,  what  a  powerful  instrument  of  popular  education 
might  literature  become !  How  greatly  might  it  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  sound  conclusions  on  social  and  political  questions ;  to 
right  feeling  and  right  thinking  in  all  that  appertains  to  morality 
and  religion ;  to  largeness,  to  sanity,  to  elevation,  to  refinement  in 
judgment,  taste,  and  sentiment,  to  all,  in  short,  which  constitutes  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term  the  education  of  the  British  citizen ! 

J.  CiiuRTox  Collins. 
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ROME  IN  ^889. 


If  a  traveller  who  had  known  Eome  twenty  years  ago  were  to  ga 
there  now,  and  take  his  stand  on  any  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  he 
would  find  as  many  changes  as  the  Shade  of  the  old  Florentine  in 
Romolaj  who  saw  the  golden  morning  break  on  the  banks  of  Amo 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries.  Instead  of  that  picturesque  con- 
fusion of  broken,  irregular  roofs,  of  towers  and  loggias  surrounded  by 
dense  masses  of  foliage  which  he  remembered ;  instead  of  red-brown 
houses  with  projecting  balconies  and  terraces  of  orange  and  citron 
trees,  he  would  see  a  big  modem  city  with  wide  boulevards  and 
straight  white  streets,  reminding  him  of  some  London  or  Paris 
suburb.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  his  eye  would  rest  on  some 
familiar  object,  but  he  would  have  at  first  some  diflBculty  in 'recog- 
nising even  old  friends  under  these  altered  conditions.  His  gaze 
would  turn  instinctively  towards  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum,  but 
he  would  find  them  changed.  The  arches  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre are  stripped  of  their  exquisite  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  no  longer  the  wilderness  of  myrtle  and 
laurestinus  they  were  in  Shelley's  days,  rise  bare  and  gaunt  against 
the  sky.  The  Forum  has  lost  its  shady  groves.  The  wealth  of 
verdure  which  decked  marble  columns  and  fallen  temples  is  gone. 
The  ruins  have  been  dug  out,  and  lie,  swept  and  garnished,  open  to 
the  eye  from  end  to  end.  And  St.  Peter's  is  still  there,  although  its 
height  is  so  much  dwarfed  by  enormous  blocks  of  new  houses  that 
at  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  believe  this  can  be  the  dome  which 
Michael  Angelo  made  the  mightiest  in  the  world.  As  for  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  that  is  almost  hidden  by  streets  of  the  same  factory- 
louking  dwelling8,^five  or  six  stories  high.  And  Father  Tiber  rollfr 
his  tide  of  yellow  waters  big  with  immortal  memories  towards  the 
sea,  but  the  beauty  has  departed  from  his  banks.  Even  the  old 
bridges  are  altered.  Gone  is  Ponte  Eotto,  with  the  mighty  black 
piles  which  had  stemmed^the  force  of  the  current  for  ages  past,  and 
in  its  stead  a  new  bridge  of  cast-iron  spans  the  stream.  Gone  too- 
are  the  green  woods  and  the  quaint  old  houses  along  the  shore,  and 
all  the  mediaeval  quarter  of  the  ancient  Ghetto  where  the  Jews  lived 
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for  three  centuries  and  more.  The  vineyards  and  gardens  of  the 
Gselian  Hill,  the  lonely  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  the  grassy  plains 
which  stretched  from  the  city  walls  to  the  river,  they  are  all  built 
over  now.  The  woods  of  Monte  Mario  have  been  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  a  chain  of  forts.  The  green  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  by  the  fountain  of  Acqua  Acetosa  and  the  villa  of  Claude,  are 
turned  into  brickfields.  That  most  delightful  walk,  where,  standing 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Antemnse,  you  looked  out  on  an  unrivalled  view 
of  snowy  Apeninnes,  is  a  huge  dust-heap,  where  all  the  filth  and 
refuse  of  the  city  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  And  the  villas — ^the 
villa  gardens  which  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  Roman  princes  for 
generations,  they  are  sold  and  cut  up  into  building-plots.  Many 
of  them  are  already  covered  with  cheap  tenements.  Go  where  you 
will  in  or  out  of  Bome,  climb  the  heights  where  you  stood  of  old  to 
watch  the  sun  set,  seek  out  your  favourite  haunts  by  riverside  or 
crumbling  tower,  and  you  will  find  everywhere  the  same  story — ^the 
trees  cut  down,  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains  shut  out,  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  irretrievably  rained. 

Certainly,  modem  civilisation  has  done  her  worst  by  Bome.  Of 
all  famous  cities,  there  is  none  where  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has 
worked  such  havoc  as  in  this  one,  which  was  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  is  now  for  her  sins  the  capital  of  modem  Italy.  Twenty, 
nay  ten,  years  ago,  Bome  was  still  not  only  the  most  supremely  inter- 
estihg,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  Her  glory 
was  a  familiar  tale,  her  loveliness  took  us  by  surprise.  The  charm  of 
the  place  made  itself  felt  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  haunted  you  in  your 
lonely  wanderings  over  desolate  hills  and  among  flower-grown  ruins. 
It  was  present  with  you  alike  in  the  noonday  heats,  when  you  saw  the 
peasant  models  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  Trinita  steps — the  white- 
bearded  Padre  Etemo  and  the  curly-headed  San  Giovanni  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  the  Santissima  Vergine's  lap — and  in  the  solemn 
evening  hour  when,  standing  by  the  fountain  where  the  pearly  water- 
drops  glitter  in  the  ilex  shade,  you  watched  the  great  Dome  rounding 
itself  under  the  sunset  sky,  while  a  hundred  bells  rang  out  their 
Ave  Marias  from  the  towers  below.  Or  else  it  flashed  across  you  in 
places  where  you  least  expected  its  existence,  at  the  comer  of  some 
crowded  thoroughfare,  where  some  old  archway  flung  its  shadow  over 
the  narrow  street,  and  a  stray  sunbeam  breaking  through  the 
meeting  roofs  revealed  some  chance  bit  of  colour  or  grouping,  some 
loveliness  as  yet  undreamt  of  in  your  walks.  The  golden  hues  of 
travertine  seen  against  the  glossy  green  of  ilex  avenues,  the  forms  of 
waving  palm-tree  and  acanthus  rising  above  prostrate  column  and 
shattered  tomb,  the  ever-present,  yet  ever-changing  background  of 
violet  plains  and  mountain,  were  things  not  easily  imagined.  Set  in 
this  frame,  the  richly  coloured  life  of  the  present  and  the  sublime 
memories  of  the  past  both  appeared  wonderfully  fascinating.     Here» 
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under  the  brightest  of  skies,  in  the  most  transparent  of  climes,  you 

might  gaze  on  the  fairest  and  most  memorable  scenes  in  the  whole 

world.     Here,  as  you  lingered  day  after  day,  you  felt  the  longings  of 

your  heart  were  stilled,  and  became  conscious  of  that  strange  power 

with  which  Some  takes  possession  of  the  soul. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.     The  fiome  of  the  Popes,  the  city 

of  Goethe    and    Ampdre  and  Hawthorne,  of  Corinne  and  Childe 

Harold,  the  Eome  where  Shelley  wrote  his  poems  and  Clive  Newcome 

sketched  Capuchins  and  cardinals,  ruins  and  peasants  by  turn,  has 

become  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  Pifferari  have  long  been  banished. 

The   imposing  ceremonies  and  gorgeous  processions  are   all  over 

Bed-robed  cardinals  and  brown-frocked  friars  are  seldom  seen.     The 

silver  trumpets  are  heard  no  more.    No  longer  from  the  portico  of 

St.  Peter's  the  Holy  Father  gives  his  Easter  blessing  to  the  kneeling 

world.     These  things  have  passed  away  with  the  old  r6gvme  to  which 

they  belonged.     So  far  this  was  only  the  natural  consequence  of 

public  events.    The  old-world  peace,  the  remnants  of  mediaeval  life 

which  found  shelter  in  Rome  under  the  rule  of  the  Popes,  could  not 

long  survive  the  fedl  of  the  papal  power.  There  was  no  room  for  them  in 

the  modem  capital  of  the  new  Italy.     From  the  moment  when  the 

armies  of  Victor  Emmanuel  marched  through  the  Porta  Pia,  and  set 

up  the  standard  of  united  Italy  on  the  Capitol,  the  fate  of  Bome  in 

this  respect  was  sealed.     But  in  1870,  no  one  could  have  foreseen 

how  complete  a  transformation  of  the  noble  city  a  few  short  years 

would  effect.     The  very  men  who  struggled  the  hardest  and  yearned 

the  most  to  make  Italy  one,  are  the  first,  now  their  dream  is  realised, 

to  deplore  the  ruin  which  the  greed  of  speculators  and  the  absence  of 

patriotic  feeling  among  hen  sons  have  brought  upon  their  unhappy 

city.     Roma — we  say  it  now  in  a  sadder  sense  than  it  has  ever  been 

said  before — 

Boms  non  h  piu  com*  era  prima. 

A  glance  at  official  statistics  will  show  us  how  extensive  have  been 
the  alterations  already  effected,  and  help  us  to  understand  how  com- 
pletely the  aspect  of  the  city  is  changed.  During  the  fourteen  years 
between  January  1872  and  December  1885,  eighty-two  miles  of  new 
streets  have  been  built,  paved,  and  drained.  Three  thousand  houses 
have  been  built  or  enlarged,  and  135,000,000  francs  have  been 
spent  in  public  improvements.  Foremost  among  these  we  must 
reckon  the  excavations  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Italian 
Grovemment  and  the  Municipality  of  Bome,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
had  ever  before  been  attempted.  And  here  we  hasten  to  give  both 
the  State  and  city  their  due,  and  gladly  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  under  their  auspices.  The 
gain  to  science  has  been  great.  Not  only  have  many  hitherto  buried 
monuments  been  for  the  first  time  revealed,  but  these  new  dis- 
coveries have  materially  helped  to  explain  the  old.    Many  vexed 
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questions  of  classical  topography  have  now  been  set  at  rest,  and 
generally  speaking  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  Roman  archaeology 
than  ever  before.  English  and  German  scholars  have  all  helped  in 
the  work.  The  names  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols  and  of  the  late  Professor 
Jordan  are  well-known  in  connection  with  the  Forum  excavations, 
and  Professor  Middleton  has  given  us  the  best  and  most  complete 
handbook  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Some  that  has  yet  appeared.  But 
our  thanks  are  due,  above  all,  to  Comm.  Lanciani,  the  official  director 
of  excavations.  The  services  which  this  able  and  distinguished 
scholar  has  rendered  to  archaeology  are  well  known  in  England.  His 
unremitting  exertions  have  preserved  much  that  would  otherwise 
have  perished,  while  his  monthly  issue  of  the  BuUettmo  ddla  Com" 
misdione  archeologicay  has  supplied  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  news  of  the  latest  discoveries.  His  own  contributions  to 
antiquarian  literature,  both  in  Italy  and  in  this  country,  are  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  at  the  present  time,  we  are  glad  to  hear 
he  is  preparing  a  plan  of  ancient  Rome  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  keeping  a  record  of  remains  which  are  every  day 
being  brought  to  light  in  digging  the  foundations  of  new  quarters, 
and  too  often  as  speedily  destroyed. 

Chief  among  recent  excavations  has  been  that  of  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  in  1870  still  lay  for  the  most  part  buried  under 
the  dSbria  of  ages.  Now  the  modem  houses  on  either  side  have 
been  cleared  away,  the  roads  which  crossed  the  central  i)art  have 
been  removed,  and  the  whole  area  is  once  more  exposed  to  view. 
The  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra  lies  bare  from  its  highest  ridge  at 
the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Capitol,  and  we  can  follow  the  steps  of  the 
victors  who  marched  in  triumph  up  the  sacred  hill.  Around  us,  on 
either  side,  are  the  grandest  monuments  of  Republican  and  Imperial 
Rome.  We  see  the  eight  granite  columns  and  the  massive  travertine 
podium  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  gracefal  Corinthian  pillars  of 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  founded  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Lake  Regillus,  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  We  see  the  great  Julian  basilica,  and  the 
Hereon  of  Julius  Csesar,  raised  to  his  memory  by  Augustus,  on  the 
spot  where  his  body  was  burnt  oh  the  funeral  pyre ;  and  we  see  beside 
them  firagments  of  a  later  age — the  Temples  of  Vespasian,  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of  Severus  and  the  Column  of  Phocas. 
We  see  the  foundations  of  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  all  Roman 
shrines,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  from  the  days  of  Numa  the  ever- 
burning fire  was  kept  alive  on  the  altar.  The  actual  fragments  of 
the  temple  as  rebuilt  by  Severus  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
put  together  by  Comm.  Lanciani,  so  that  we  can  realise  the  shape  it 
bore,  its  circular  form  symbolising  the  round  earth,  its  dome  the 
vault  of  heaven.  This  brings  us  to  what  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  of  late  years,  the  Atrium  Vestae,  or  house  of  the  Vestal 
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Virgins.  Not  only  is  this  house  of  exceptional  interest  as  the 
Vvrginea  DomuSy  the  pattern  of  all  the  convents  in  the  world,  but 
it  presents  the  most  perfect  example  of  Boman  domestic  architecture 
that  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  open  central  court  with  it& 
cipollino  pillars  and  roofed  cloisters  paved  with  mosaic,  the  halls  and 
bedrooms  with  their  baths  and  heating  flues,  the  kitchens,  offices, 
and  passages  are  all  complete.  In  the  preservation  of  its  upper  story 
it  excels  the  Pompeian  houses.  Here  brilliant  glass  mosaics  and 
fragments  of  the  precious  marbles  which  adorned  the  interior  are 
stm  to  be  seen,  and  the  colours  of  floral  wreaths  and  leafy  garlands 
of  painted  stucco  are  still  bright  on  the  wall.  As  if  to  enhance  the 
value  of  this  remarkable  discovery,  at  the  same  time  eleven  portrait- 
statues  of  Vestal  Virgins,  in  Greek  marble,  and  no  less  than  fifteen 
pedestals  bearing  dedicatory  incriptions  in  their  honour,  were  foimd 
in  the  central  court.  These  life-sized  figures  are  the  more  valuable 
as  being  the  only  authentic  statues  of  Vestals  in  existence.  One  of 
them,  a  Vestalis  Maxima  of  Trajan's  time,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
The  others  all  wear  a  atola  or  gown,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  the  zona,  and  a  loose  paUiuTn  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  head 
and  draped  in  graceful  folds  about  the  figure,  but  this  lady  alone 
wears  the  auffibvluni  or  sacrificial  vestment  peculiar  to  the  Vestals — 
a  white  linen  hood  with  a  purple  border,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a 
brooch.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals  are  all  in  honour  of  chief 
Vestals,  and  record  their  virtues  and  piety,  their  benevolence  and 
devotion  in  guarding  the  eternal  fire.  Six  of  them  are  dedicated  to 
the  same  lady,  Flavia  Publicia,  who  appears  to  have  passed  through 
several  lower  grades  before  she  attained  the  high  position  of  Vestalis 
Maxima.  On  the  last  pedestal  of  all,  one  bearing  the  date  of  384, 
the  name  of  the  Vestal  has  been  purposely  erased.  About  this  time, 
we  know,  several  of  the  Vestals  became  Christians. 

^demque  Laurenti  toam  Vestalis  intrat  Claudia, 

sang  Prudentius,  the  Christian  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  And  a 
letter  of  this  date  i  s  extant  in  which  Symmachus,  the  leader  of  the 
pagan  faction,  addressing  a  Vestal  Virgin,  inquires  anxiously  if  he  is 
to  believe  the  report  of  her  intended  secession  from  the  order.  The 
step  might  legally  be  taken  by  any  Vestal  at  the  end  of  thirty  years' 
service,  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  College  of  Pontifices  could 
show  their  displeasure  would  be  by  erasing  the  name  of  the  oflFend- 
ing  Vestal  from  the  pedestal  dedicated  a  few  years  before  to  her 
honour.  This  unknown  lady,  whose  virtues  have  survived  her  name, 
may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  herself  the  Claudia  of  the  poet's 
chant. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Atrium  Vestae  in  point 
of  interest  is  that  of  the  Begia,  or  official  residence,  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.     That  part  of  the  building  immediately  adjoining  the 
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Vestal  House,  which  was  excavated  in  1884,  has  now  been  identified 
us  the  private  dwelling  of  the  Pontifez  Mazimus,  the  actual  house 
firom  which  Csesar  went  out  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March.  The  more 
splendid  part  of  the  structure  recently  discovered  near  the  Temple 
of  Faustina  contained  the  sacred  rooms,  or  chapter-house.  This 
part  of  the  Regia  was  built  entirely  of  solid  blocks  of  white  marble, 
and  here,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  Professor  Jordan,  the 
marble  slabs  inscribed  with  the  consular  Fasti  originally  hung.  The 
fact  that  these  famous  tablets,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  were  dug 
up  close  to  this  spot  three  hundred  years  ago,  makes  this  theory  the 
more  probable. 

Several  other  long-disputed  points  may  now  be  considered  settled. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Adriano,  facing  the  Forum,  we  recognise  the 
ancient  Curia  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the 
Senate,  rebuilt  in  this  form  by  Diocletian.  Now,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  we  know  the  shape  of  the  Rostra,  and  see  the  long  rectangular 
platform  of  tufa,  supported  by  travertine  piers,  which  the  removal 
of  the  modern  road  has  exposed.  Only  last  spring  the  triple  founda- 
tions of  the  Arch  of  Augustus  were  laid  bare  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Heroon  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  line  of  the  Sacra  Via 
has  been  finally  determined,  and  so  has  that  of  another  famous  road, 
the  Nova  Via — old,  in  spite  of  its  name,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  road,  skirting  the  Palatine  slopes  and 
passing  between  the  Atrium  Vestse  and  the  huge  substructures  of 
Caligula's  palace,  has  lately  been  discovered,  and  before  long  the 
lower  end  towards  the  Velabrum  will  be  excavated.  On  the  Palatine 
itself  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  palaces  of  successive 
Csesars  have  been  laid  bare.  The  Stadium  of  Domitian  has  been 
uncovered,  and  the  buildings  which  Caligula,  Hadrian,  and  Severus 
in  turn  added  to  this  vast  pile  have  now  been  clearly  defined.  In 
other  parts  of  Rome  the  sites  of  fourteen  gates  have  been  fixed,  more 
than  five  thousand  feet  of  the  great  Servian  Agger  have  been  un- 
earthed, and  a  necropolis  older  even  than  the  walls  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Esquiline.  The  Thermae  of  Caracalla  have  been 
completely  excavated,  and  the  removal  of  the  houses  at  the  back  of 
the  Pantheon  has  proved  that  no  connection  ever  existed  between 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  and  the  great  temple  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  Grens  Julia.  And  now  Signer  Lanciani 
sends  us  news  of  his  latest  discovery — the  site  of  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Esquiline,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  third  region  of  Augustus. 

In  the  course  of  these  extensive  excavations  a  vast  number  of 
villas  and  palaces,  of  gardens  and  tombs,  of  roads  and  drains  have 
been  laid  bare,  and  countless  works  of  art  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Among  the  objects  found  by  the  Municipality  alone,  Comm.  Lanciani 
enumerates  479  marble  busts  and  statues,  1 52  bas-reliefs,  77  columns 
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of  precious  marble,  312  fragments  of  marble  pillars,  405  bronze  busts, 
and  more  than  2,000  inscriptions  engraved  on  marble,  besides  an  end- 
less quantity  of  terra-cotta  lamps,  amphoras,  and  other  small  objects. 
All  this  has  helped  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  study  of 
Boman  history.     Comm.  Lanciani  gives  a  thousand  curious  details 
concerning  the  water-supply  of  ancient  Borne,  the  organisation  of  the 
police  and  fire-brigades,  the  system  of  service  in  the  public  baths, 
which  are  the  result  of  his  personal  observation.  To  take  one  instance 
only  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which  he  has  brought  to  the  task, 
he  was  the  first  to  see  the  historic  value  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the   lead   water-pipes   which    carried  water  from  the  nearest  im- 
perial reservoir  into  the  baths  and  fountains  of  private  houses.   With 
indefeitigable  care  and  industry  he  collected  a  large  number  of  these 
inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  first  three  centuries,  and  by  this  means 
discovered  the  owners  of  the  dififerent  houses,  the  dates  of  their  con- 
struction, the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  those  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  besides  gleaning  a  variety  of  local  and  topographi- 
cal information.     One  of  our  own  countrymen.  Professor  Aliddleton, 
has  devoted  special  attention  to  Boman  methods  of  construction  and 
technical  details  of  buildings,  points  hitherto  passed  over  too  lightly 
by  students  ignorant  of  practical  architecture.     His  conclusions  con- 
firm the  old  belief,  which  sees  in  the  Bomans  a  *  thoroughly  inartistic 
race,'  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  learning  frx)m  other  nations 
that  proficiency  in  the  arts  in  which  they  themselves  were  wanting. 
Their  architectural  style,  their  painting  and  sculpture  were  borrowed 
in  primitive  times  from  the  Etruscans,  in  later  ages  from  the  Greeks. 
It  was  only  the  need  of  providing  buildings  on  a  vast  scale  for  public 
uses  which  led  to  the  development  of  a  native  architecture.    The 
amphitheatres  and  thermsB  are  admirable  examples  of  their  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  this  respect.     These  colossal  piles  not  only  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  meet  special  requirements,  but  become  impressive  by  vir- 
tue of  their  very  vastness.     And  nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur 
and  harmony  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  stripped  as  it  has  been  of  its 
roofing  of  gold  and  of  its  precious  marbles,  is  still  the  most  imposing 
building  in  the  world. 

In  all  purely  utilitarian  works  the  Bomans  excelled.  The  miles 
of  aqueducts  which  are  to-day  the  ornament  of  the  Campagna,  and 
the  mighty  Cloaca  which,  constructed  under  the  greatest  difficulties, 
still  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  five-and-twenty 
centuries  ago,  may  well  be  counted  among  the  triumphs  of  engineer- 
ing. Worthy  to  rank  with  these  are  the  vast  imperial  warehouses 
known  as  the  Horrea  Gralbana,  recently  discovered  in  the  plains 
which  extend  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Testaccio  to  the  lefb  bank  of 
the  river.  These  storehouses  opened  upon  spacious  courts,  and  were 
surrounded  by  porticoes  large  enough  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
heavy  wagons  and  the  unloading  of  tJieir  merchandise  under  shelter. 
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Yet  even  these  are  surpassed  by  the  docks  of  Trajan  at  Ostia,  of 
vhich  Signor  Lanciani  gives  us  a  glowing  desoription.  Their  colon- 
nades of  Oriental  marble,  their  mosaic  pavements  and  sculptured 
mouldings,  may  well  surprise  the  modem  engineer,  who  in  Rome,  at 
all  events,  can  seldom  afford  to  take  architectural  beauty  into  con- 
sideration. But  each  new  discovery  bears  witness  to  the  extraordi- 
nary splendour  of  ancient  Some.  When  we  remember  for  how  many 
centuries  the  ruins  served  as  a  quarry,  and  how  in  Raphael's  days 
almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  built  with  lime  made  out  of  costly 
marbles,  we  begin  to  realise  the  profusion  of  precious  materials 
which  Imperial  Rome  contained.  Even  now,  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  some  rare  marbles  being  nnearthed  by  the  masons  who  are 
building  the  new  streets,  and  only  a  month  or  two  ago  the  remains 
of  a  wall,  probably  part  of  the  shrine  of  Isis,  was  discovered,  entirely 
composed  of  solid  blocks  of  amethyst. 

There  can,  we  repeat,  be  no  doubt  of  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered to  archaeology  by  the  excavations  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
All  this  gain  could  not  be  secured  without  a  certain  degree  of  loss. 
If  the  ruins  are  less  romantic  than  of  old,  if  the  ferns  and  the  tufted 
herbage  which  decked  column  and  arch  are  gone,  and  the  buffaloes 
no  longer  lie  in  the  shade  of  the  Forum  groves,  these  sacrifices  were 
inevitable.  Some  carelessness  there  may  have  been :  some  relics  of 
antiquity  may  have  been  too  hastily  destroyed,  others  may  have 
been  injudiciously  restored ;  but  on  the  whole  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  the  officials  who  have  conducted  the  work.  Our 
quarrel  is  not  with  them.  It  is  not  the  explorers  who  have  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  Rome.  The  men  who  have  done  the  real  mischief  are 
the  speculating  builders  and  contractors..  Of  them  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  patience.  In  their  eyes  nothing  is  too  old,  nothing  too 
precious,  to  be  swept  away.  They  wage  relentless  war  against  all 
that  is  fair  in  nature  and  art.  Ignorant  of  history,  careless  alike  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future,  they  lay  profane  hands  on  the  most 
sacred  spots,  and  destroy  in  an  hour  what  nature  has  taken  ages  to 
perfect.  Cheapness,  size,  and  uniformity  are  the  only  laws  they  own, 
the  sole  ends  which  to  them  appear  desirable.  In  this  country  we 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  harm  they  can  do,  but  nowhere 
have  they  shown  themselves  as  rampant  as  in  Italy,  nowhere  else, 
alas !  have  they  found  so  much  to  destroy.  Wherever  we  go,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  once  lovely  land,  we  find  traces  of 
their  presence.  They  are  cutting  down  the  olive  groves  of  the 
Riviera,  they  are  defacing  the  banks  of  Amo  and  the  shores  of 
the  lagoons.  Venice  and  Florence,  Pavia  and  Pisa,  what  have  they 
not  suffered  already  at  the  hands  of  these  destroyers  ?  But  in  Rome 
the  havoc  they  have  worked  has  been  more  terrible,  the  ruin  more 
complete. 

The  sudden  influx  of  inhabitants  which  followed  the  revolution 
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of  1870  gave  them  an  opportunity  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
fleize.  Since  then  the  numbers  of  the  population  have  increased 
enormously,  and  the  price  of  land  is  said  to  have  risen  from  a  few 
centimes  to  more  than  a  thousand  francs  a  m^tre.  The  cupidity  of 
private  owners  and  of  public  bodies  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
thus  offered  them.  They  have  sacrificed  their  oldest  traditions  to 
fill  their  pockets,  and  given  up  Rome  into  the  hands  of  speculators. 
We  see  the  results  of  their  action  in  the  new  quarters  which  have 
sprung  up  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Everywhere  the  same  glaring  white  boulevards  are  hewing  their  way, 
and  in  their  path,  the  winding  streets  and  old  houses  with  roofs  of 
every  shape  and  colour,  and  comers  jutting  out  in  all  directions,  are 
fast  disappearing  from  view.  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  build 
new  quarters,  at  least  this  might  have  been  done  with  some  regard 
to  architectural  style.  But  there  has  been  none.  ^  It  is  impossible ' 
— we  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Italian  official — 'it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  commonplace  and  out  of  keep- 
ing, more  shabby  and  tasteless,  than  the  new  quarters.'  They  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  stability.  Cracks  of  dangerous  dimensions  are 
constantly  appearing  in  the  walls  of  these  hastily  run-up  buildings, 
and  only  the  other  day  200  families  were  turned  into  the  streets 
without  warning,  because  the  houses  they  inhabited  in  one  of  the  new 
quarters  were  pronounced  to  be  unsafe.  For  these  ill-constructed  and 
unsightly  tenements,  more  like  barracks  or  factories  than  dwelling- 
houses.  Some  has  exchanged  the  simple  stateliness  of  her  Renais- 
sance palaces,  and  the  grey  picturesqueness  of  her  mediaeval  towers. 
And  now,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  formal  squares  and 
rectangular  streets,  the  Government  has  introduced  a  system  known 
as  the  Piano  regolatore,  by  which  the  seven  hills  are  to  be  levelled 
and  the  valleys  between  them  filled  up.  So  the  very  face  of  nature 
is  to  be  changed,  and  the  most  renowned  feature  of  the  Eternal  City 
is  to  be  done  away. 

Gro  where  you  will  in  Rome,  there  is  no  escape  from  these  new 
quarters.  You  find  them  in  the  grass  meadows  at  the  back  of 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  which  made  so  pleasant  a  walk  to  St.  Peter's ; 
on  the  quiet  slopes  of  the  Cselian  and  Aventine,  where  you  could 
ramble  through  monastery  gardens  full  of  mediaeval  memories,  and 
dream  of  Gregory  and  Augustine,  of  Dominic  and  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  without  ever  meeting  a  soul.  They  stretch  far  out  into 
the  Campagna  and  spoil  all  the  charming  district  beyond  Porta 
Nomentana,  where  Anio  used  to  wind  between  willow-firinged  banks, 
and  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Costanza  stood  out  in  the  lonely  plains  as  you 
looked  across  to  the  faintly-flushed  hills  of  the  Sabine  range  and  the 
blue  peaks  of  Soracte.  On  the  other  side  it  is  still  worse.  If  there 
was  a  place  which  should  have  been  sacred  in  Roman  eyes,  it  was 
the  Lateran.     No  church  in  Rome  has  more  glorious  memories. 
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Here  is  the  basilica  founded  by  Constantine,  the  palace  which  was  for 
four  hundred  years  the  home  of  the  Popes,  the  centre  of  mediaeval 
Christendom — ^  omnium  urbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput.' 
Pilgrims  came  here  from  all  lands,  some  to  climb  the  Santa  Scala, 
some  to  gaze  on  the  chapel  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  some  for  the 
sake  of  Constantine,  others  for  that  of  Luther.  But  all  alike  stood 
on  the  steps  at  the  west  end  of  the  basilica  and  looked  out  on  the 
sunny  terraces  where  the  mediaeval  Popes  took  their  daily  walks,  and 
Francis  of  Assisi  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Innocent  III.  The 
view  from  those  steps  was  simply  the  finest  in  Bome.  On  the  right, 
half  hidden  in  a  tangled  growth  of  cypress  and  ivy,  were  the  AureUan 
walls  and  the  massive  towers  of  the  Porta  Asinaria,  through  which 
Belisarius  and  Totila  both  entered  Bome.  In  front  roses  bloomed 
freely  on  the  broad  grassy  space,  and  a  noble  avenue  of  ilex-trees  led 
towards  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  The  tall  red 
Lombard  tower  of  that  ancient  basilica,  once  the  home  of  St.  Helena, 
rose  out  of  gardens  and  cypress-groves,  and  beyond,  crossed  by  meet- 
ing lines  of  aqueducts,  were  the  radiant  plains  of  the  Campagna  and 
the  lovely  curves  of  the  Alban  hills.  That  view  was  always  beauti- 
ful, in  the  dim  blueness  of  early  momiug  and  in  the  rich  glow  of 
evening  light.  Generations  of  poets  and  painters  have  celebrated  its 
charms,  and  looked  out  from  this  portal,  on  these  plains,  *  spiritualised,' 
wrote  Sterling,  *  by  endless  recollections.'  Now  the  avenue  of  ilex- 
trees  is  cut  down,  the  roses  and  cypresses  are  gone.  A  block  of 
iictory-looking  houses  shuts  out  the  mountains  and  the  Campagna» 
and  that  perfect  view  is  for  ever  ruined. 

Take  another  quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where,  leaving 
the  green  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  the  Tiber  winds 
under  the  bridges  and  past  the  island,  through  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city.  These  banks,  we  all  remember,  were  singularly  picturesque. 
Tall  campaniles  and  ruined  temples,  clumps  of  cypresses  and  bright 
oleander  bushes  rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Here  a  fountain  gushed 
out  of  some  brown  palace  wall,  there  big  pots  of  lemon  and  flowering 
myrtle  stood  on  the  terraced  roofs.  Among  the  brushwood  along  the 
banks  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  stone  mooring  rings  and  travertine 
blocks,  remnants  of  Plutarch's  *  beautiful  shore.'  At  low  tide  the  re- 
ceding waters  revealed  fragments  of  a  still  older  Bome — we  saw  the 
arch  of  the  Cloaca,  the  piles  of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  And  at  every 
turn  there  were  exquisite  views,  of  the  island  with  its  green  woods  and 
red  brown  roofs  rising  out  of  the  stream,  of  the  Aventine  with  its 
crown  of  cypresses  and  bell-towers,  of  the  pale  blue  Campagna  stretch- 
ing far  away  beyond.  Now  all  this  is  altered.  The  river  has  been 
widened,  the  trees  and  the  gardens  cleared  away,  the  old  houses 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  new.  Ponte  Botto  is  gone,  and  the 
ancient  arches  of  Pons  Cestius,  built  twenty  centuries  ago,  have  been 
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defaced  by  modem  additions.  From  the  bridges  where  we  used  to 
linger,  spellbound  by  the  beauty  of  the  views  on  either  side,  nothing^ 
is  now  to  be  seen  but  dreary  rows  of  new  houses  and  the  frightful  stone 
embankment  lately  built  along  the  shore.  This  embankment,  which 
was  erected  at  enormous  expense,  and  is  so  terrible  an  eyesore,  has 
been  the  cause  of  incalculable  damage.  A  large  piece  of  the  right 
bank  and  part  of  the  Farnesina  Gardens  were  cut  away  to  allow  of 
its  construction,  and  several  Soman  houses  which  had  been  discovered 
on  the  shore  were  cotopletely  destroyed,  among  them  some  dating 
from  the  early  years  of  the  first  century,  ricUy  decorated  with  paint" 
ings  and  stucco  reliefs  of  the  finest  Greek  workmanship. 

The  improvements  of  the  Municipality  in  this  neighbourhood  did 
not  end  there.  Last  spring  saw  the  destraction  of  the  Ghetto,  thai 
curious  mediaeval  quarter  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Jews  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  The  names  of  the  Via  e  Piazza  del  Pianto 
bore  witness  to  the  wailing  of  this  unhappy  people  on  the  day  when 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  command  of  Paul  the  Fourth, 
and  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  within  the  limits  of  this  narrow 
district.  Every  Sunday  for  centuries  they  were  compelled  to  hear  a 
sermon  in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria. 

Men  I  helped  to  their  sins — help  me  to  their  God. 

Pio  Nono  was  the  first  pope  to  abolish  this  custom,  and  to  remove 
the  barred  gates  of  the  Ghetto,  which  before  his  time  had  been 
closed  every  night.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  crowded  population,  in 
spite  too  of  the  filth  and  squalor  of  many  of  its  narrow  lanes,  the  Jews* 
quarter  was  the  healthiest  of  the  city,  and  the  death-rate  of  this  dis- 
trict was  lower  than  that  of  any  other.  A  walk  through  the  Ghetto 
was  a  unique  experience.  Artists  were  attracted  by  the  quaint  cha- 
racter of  many  of  these  old  houses,  their  round-headed  archways, 
steep  flights  of  stairs,  and  Gothic  windows.  The  courts  and  alleys 
teemed  with  life.  Black-eyed  boys  with  curly  heads  and  shining 
teeth  pursued  the  stranger  clamouring  for  quattrini,  Jewish-feced 
women  sat  on  the  doorsteps  darning  bits  of  silk  and  lace  from  the 
rag-heaps  at  their  feet,  and  vendors  of  old  clo'  carried  on  a  brisk  bar- 
gain. There  was  always  the  chance  of  finding  some  lovely  bit  of 
Oriental  brocade  or  rich  damask,  some  gem  or  cameo  of  rare  work- 
manship under  these  piles  of  rubbish.  And  as  you  threaded  your  way 
through  some  dark  lane  you  might  see  the  figure  of  a  seven-branched 
candlestick  carved  on  the  wall,  a  relic  of  the  departed  glories  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  old  faith  to  which  the  exiles  clung  through  ages  of 
persecution  and  misery. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  Ghetto  a  long  street  led  to  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  where  Titus  celebrated  his  triumph,  and  Syrian  captives 
bore  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  in  his  train.     Close  by  the  colonnade 
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of  ibis  noble  ruin  the  ancient  fish-market,  which  had  been  held 
here  for  centuries,  might  still  have  been  seen  a  year  or  two  ago* 
The  sight  was  strikingly  picturesque.  The  many-storied  houses  of 
the  narrow  street  almost  shut  out  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the 
sunshine  streamed  through  the  meeting  roofs  on  the  glittering 
scales  of  fish  and  the  worn  marble  slabs  which  had  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  the  Gsesars.  A  few  steps  further  on  was  the  theatre 
which  Augustus  built  in  honour  of  the  young  Marcellus.  Here  we 
were  met  by  another  of  those  strange  contrasts  over  which  Ampdre 
loved  to  moralise.  Under  the  Doric  arches  of  the  lowest  tier  arti- 
sans had  their  shops,  and  the  ruddy  light  of  the  forge  glowed  upon 
piles  of  green  vegetables  and  water-melons  and  joints  of  meat  which 
dangled  from  the  travertine  blocks  of  the  Augustan  age.  Above  the 
Ionic  arches  of  the  upper  story  rose  the  grim  walls  of  the  Savelli 
Palace,  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  a  lofty  heap  of  cUbria  within  the 
theatre.  This  was  the  home  of  Niebuhr  when  he  lived  in  Bome  as 
Prussian  ambassador.  From  these  windows  he  looked  down  on  the 
fountains,  the  orange-trees,  and  flowering  jessamine  of  his  little 
garden,  and  far  away  across  the  Tiber  to  St.  Peter's  and  Monte  Mario. 
This  district  has  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing.  The  ancient  fish- 
market  and  the  shops  have  been  removed,  and  the  Grhetto  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Whole  streets  were  carted  away  last  year  amid  clouds 
of  white  dust  and  mortar.  Only  the  fortress-looking  walls  of  the 
Cenci  Palace,  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
remain,  isolated  and  stripped  of  their  surroundings.  In  short,  the 
whole  of  this  remarkable  quarter  has  disappeared,  to  make  room  for 
more  boulevards  and  *  jerry-built'  houses. 

There  is  another  comer  near  the  river  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race  has  lately  been  directed.  It  is  the 
old  Protestant  cemetery  under  the  Aurelian  wall,  which  holds  the 
graves  of  Keats  and  Severn.  The  place  is  familiar  to  us  all :  there 
is  none  fairer  or  more  peaceful  under  the  sun.  Even  before  Keats 
was  buried  there,  Shelley  wrote  home  of  it  in  these  words : — 

The  English  burying-place  is  a  green  slope  near  the  walls,  under  the  pyramidal 
tomb  of  Cestius,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  cemetery  I  ever 
beheld.  To  see  the  sun  shining  on  its  bright  grass,  fresh  when  we  first  visited  it 
with  the  autumnal  dews,  and  hear  the  whispering  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  which  have  overgrown  the  tomb  of  Cestius  and  the  soil  which  is  stirring 
in  the  sun-warm  earth,  and  to  mark  the  tombs,  mostly  of  women  and  young  people , 
who  were  buried  there,  one  might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the  sleep  they  seem  to 
sleep. 

And  in  the  well-known  preface  to  Adonaia  he  says : — 

John  Keats  died  at  Home,  of  a  consumption,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  on  tbe 
S7th  of  December,  1820,  and  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the 
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miasy  walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit  of 
ancient  Home.  The  cemetery  is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

A  more  charmingly  romantic  spot  would  be  indeed  hard  to  find. 

A  low  grassy  trench  divides  it  from  the  outer  world.    Tall  pines  and 

cypresses  stand  around,  ivy  and  flowering  creepers  hang  in  masses 

from  the  old  Boman  wall  and  the  marble  pyramid  which  for  two 

thousand  years  has  held  the  ashes  of  Cains  Cestius.  Even  in  winter, 

as  Sbelley  says,  violets  and  daisies  grow  thick  in  the  grass  over 

the  poet's  grave,  for  his  sake  who  said  when  he  lay  dying  that  his 

greatest  pleasure  in  life  had  been  to  watch  the  growth  of  flowers. 

There  he  sleeps,  guarded  by  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  and  the  towers  of 

the  Porta  Paolina,  with  '  the  daisies  growing  over  him,'  as  he  dreamt. 

It  is  as  if  nature,  mindful  of  the  sad  past,  had  made  amends  to  him 

for  the  wrongs  and  sufierings  of  life  by  giving  him  this  divinely 

beautiful  spot  for  his  last  resting-place.     This  spot  it  is  which  the 

Boman  Municipality  are  about  to  desecrate.   For  long  they  have  had 

their  eye  upon  the  old  burying-place,  and  a  few  months  ago  they 

^proposed  to  dig  up  the  graves  and  remove  the  ashes  of  Keats  and 

:  Severn  to  the  new  cemetery  further  along  the  wall.    This  naturally 

>rou8ed  a  protest  among  our  countrymen.     The  German  and  English 

embassadors  interfered,  and   by  their  exertions  a  compromise  was 

effected.   By  this  arrangement  the  Municipality  is  to  take  possession 

-of  the  old  cemetery,  but  the  graves  of  the  poet  and  his  friend  are  to 

be  left  undisturbed,  and  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  when  the  other 

tombs  are  removed.     With  this  decision  we  are  asked  to  be  content. 

'But  when  the  cypresses  and  flowers  are  gone,  and  rows  of  stuccoed 

» houses  stand  close  round  Keats's  grave,  little  will  be  left  of  what  was 

-once  the  most  poetic  comer  in  this  all  too  prosaic  world. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  There  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture 
than  even  these  acts  of  spoliation  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
the  Municipality.  The  villa-gardens  have  in  all  ages  been  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  Eome.  They  were  the  boast  of  the 
Imperial  city  from  the  days  when  MsBcenas  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
necropolis  on  the  Esquiline,  and,  burying  the  whole  cemetery  imder 
a  mass  of  earth,  turned  this  foul  region  into  a  blooming  garden. 
Other  wealthy  patricians,  Lucilius  Glabrius  and  Lucullus,  had  their 
parks  on  the  Pincian  slopes.  The  finest  of  all,  thegardens  of  Sallust, 
famous  for  their  rocky  glens,  their  clear  streams  and  shady  groves, 
lay  in  the  valley  between  the  Pincio  and  the  Quirinal.  In  a  later  age 
the  cardinal-princes  of  the  Eenaissance  followed  the  example  of  these 
pld  Eomans,  and  lavished  their  wealth  in  the  creation  of  splendid 
pleasure-houses,  which  were  till  yesterday  the  delight  of  Eome. 
Some  went  back  to  Tivoli  and  Albano,  and  built  their  palaces  and 
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laid  out  their  gardens  on  the  old  sites  where  Hadrian  and  Domitian, 
Cicero  and  Maecenas  had  theirs.  Others  had  their  villas  within  the 
walls,  and  gave  their  fellow-citizens  the  benefit  of  pure  airs  and  cool 
shades.  Like  the  Roman  patricians,  these  princes  of  the  Church 
built  casinos  adorned  with  dainty  arabesques  and  filled  with  antiques. 
They  had  their  grottoes  and  fountains,  their  lawns  were  planted  with 
the  same  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  that  we  see  in  the  frescoes  of 
Livia's  villa  or  in  the  greenhouse  of  Maecenas.  The  best  architects 
of  the  day,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola  and  Fontana  and 
Pirro  Ligorio,  designed  the  houses  and  planned  the  gardens.  These 
men  were  masters  in  their  art,  and  in  spite  of  the  fantastic  ideas  of 
the  decadence,  the  girandolas  and  helicons  then  in  fashion,  they  did 
their  work  with  consummate  skill.  Every  undulation  of  the  ground 
was  turned  to  advantage,  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  with  a  keen 
eye  to  artistic  effect.  Laurel  and  mimosa  mingled  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  cypress  and  ilex,  palm  and  acanthus  rose  above  parapets 
adorned  with  busts  of  Caesars,  stately  avenues  of  stone-pines  framed 
in  distant  views  of  the  grey  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  very  neglect  of 
man  helped  the  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers  and  grass,  and  left  Nature 
free  to  go  her  own  way.  The  roses  hung  in  clusters  from  the  walls, 
the  fountains  were  buried  in  masses  of  maidenhair.  The  water 
trickled  with  pleasant  murmur  into  mossy  basins  or  flowed  over  the 
rocks  at  will.  The  air  of  decay  which  haunted  woodland  slopes  and 
flowery  lawns  gave  them  a  charm  unlike  anything  else,  and  made 
them  more  touching,  more  beautiful  than  the  trimmest  gardens  of 
other  lands.  As  you  lingered  in  their  enchanted  shades  your  thoughts 
went  back  insensibly  to  the  bright  myths  of  Hellas.  These  aged 
ilexes,  these  hollow  trunks  carpeted  with  blue  violets,  were  meant  to  be 
the  home  of  some  faun  or  dryad  of  Greek  story,  these  laurel  groves 
must  be  the  haunt  of  some  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo. 

And  it  is  these  gardens,  *  like  Eden  in  their  loveliness,'  these 
villas  which  form  a  link  between  our  own  day  and  the  life  of  classical 
and  Renaissance  Rome,  which  are  now  doomed  to  destruction.  These 
at  least  we  had  thought  were  safe.  Whatever  crimes  might  be  com- 
mitted by  the  State  or  the  city,  these  the  Roman  princes  would 
guard  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  But  the  temptation  has  been  too 
strong  even  for  them.  One  by  one  we  have  seen  these  ancestral 
houses,  which  had  been  for  centuries  the  pride  of  their  race,  sold  and 
cut  up  into  building  lots.  The  Negroni-Massimi,  with  the  orange 
groves  and  terraces  old  as  the  days  of  Maecenas ;  the  Corsini,  with 
those  aged  oaks  planted  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  the  Mellini 
on  Monte  Mario,  with  Turner's  pine  and  the  unrivalled  prospect  over 
city  and  river  and  distant  Apennines,  they  are  all  gone.  And  not 
only  these.  There  was  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  magnificent  Villa  Ludovisi 
with  its  gardens,  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  its  peerless  collection  of 
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scnlpture — Villa  Ludovisi,  where  we  all  went  to  admire  the  head  of 
Judo,  which  Goethe  long  ago  compared  to  a  song  of  Homer.  Those 
gardens  were  sold  three  years  ago  by  the  degenerate  heirs  of  a  noble 
house,  and  already  blocks  of  cheaply  run-up  tenements  cover  the 
ground  in  the  place  of  the  ilex-groves  and  high-clipped  hedges  which 
Le  Notre  designed.  And  there  was  Villa  Wolkonsky,  close  to  the 
Lateran  Palace,  where  Mendelssohn  and  his  Mends  played  and  sang 
under  the  trees.  The  garden  was  small,  but  exquisitely  beautiful, 
looking  over  the  Campagna  and  the  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way.  To 
many  it  seemed  the  very  perfection  of  a  Boman  villa.  The  air  was 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  orange  flower,  whichever  way  you  turned 
roses  and  honeysuckle  grew  in  wild  profusion  over  ancient  sarcophagi 
and  fragments  of  crumbling  wall.  There  you  might  dream  away 
the  days  undisturbed,  and  watch  the  Alban  slopes  turn  ever  deeper 
purple,  and  the  arches  of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct  glow  with  hues  of  yet 
more  fiery  orange  as  the  sun  went  down.  Now  half  of  that  garden 
js  gone,  and,  as  usual,  blocks  of  new  houses  hide  the  moimtains. 
There  is  no  saying  where  the  work  of  destruction  will  end.  A 
year  or  two  ago  Villa  d'Este,  up  at  Tivoli,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
sold  and  turned  into  a  foundry,  and  still  more  recently  Villa  Borghese 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Even  the  apathetic  Romans  were 
stirred  when  they  heard  Prince  Borghese  announce  his  intention  of 
selling  this  villa,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in  Some,  founded  three 
hundred  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese.  This  time  the 
Municipality  protested,  the  case  was  taken  into  courts  and  the  sale 
stopped  by  judicial  decree.  For  the  present,  at  least,  Villa  Borghese 
has  been  saved.  For  a  little  while  longer  we  may  roam  through 
these  gardens  where  once  Baphael  had  his  home,  and  see  the  scarlet 
anemones  and  blue  violets  come  out  in  the  gmss  under  the  trees.  For 
a  little  while  the  tall  stone-pines  of  Villa  Dona  may  lift  their  heads 
against  the  golden  sky,  where  the  waters  of  the  Fonte  Paolina  flash 
in  the  sunset,  but  who  can  tell  for  how  long  ?  The  breath  of  the 
destroying  angel  is  in  the  air,  and  at  any  moment  he  may  pause  in 
his  flight  over  these  feiir  scenes  and  turn  all  this  beauty  to  dust  and 
ashes. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  people  should  sit  quietly  by  and 
see  these  things  happen.  Was  there  no  one,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask, 
to  stand  up  and  speak  a  word  for  the  Lateran  view  or  the  Ludovisi 
gardens  ?  Here  and  there  a  voice  has  been  lifted,  a  protest  raised, 
generally  by  some  foreign  resident.  A  letter  or  two  has  appeared 
in  the  papers,  there  has  been  a  little  stir,  a  good  deal  of  talk,  then 
the  subject  has  been  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  work  of  spoliation  has 
continued.  After  a  while,  too,  people  become  callous,  and  acquiesce 
in  what  appears  inevitable.  It  is  idle  to  ask  whether  the  guilt  rests 
on  the  head  of  the  Government  or  the  Municipality.    In  most  cases 
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we  are  inclined  to  think  the  blame  may  be  very  evenly  divided 
between  the  two.  But  in  point  of  &ct  it  is  the  Italian  nation  that 
is  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  Borne.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
in  Florence  at  this  moment.  There  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the 
«radle  of  her  liberties,  the  home  of  Dante,  is  about  to  be  destroyed 
to  gratify  the  greed  of  speculators  and  the  hankering  of  the  Floren- 
tines after  broad  streets  and  empty  squares.  And  the  only  protest 
that  is  raised  against  this  vandal  act  comes  from  an  English  author 
who  loves  Florence  better  than  her  own  degenerate  children.  The 
cnodem  Italian,  whether  he  is  of  Bome  or  Florence  or  Milan,  has 
this  in  common.  His  one  wish  is  to  destroy  all  that  is  most  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic  in  his  native  city,  all  the  great  deeds  and 
heroic  past  that  lives  in  her  stones,  and  to  make  every  town  in  Italy 
as  modem  Babylon,  with  boulevards  and  caf^s,  kiosks  and  tramways. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  scholarly  and  cultivated  Italians  to  whom  all 
this  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  But  these  men  either  stand  aloof 
from  public  affairs,  or  else  their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  angry 
clamour  of  hungry  householders  and  greedy  contractors,  eager  to 
divide  the  spoil. 

The  destroyers,  too,  have  many  plausible  arguments  to  advance 
on  their  side.  They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  sanitary  laws  must  be 
bome  in  mind,  that  wider  streets  and  more  airy  houses  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  good  of  the  public  health.  Of  course,  if  this 
is  true,  the  argument  deserves  consideration.  But  in  these  days  so 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name  of  health,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  feel  sceptical.  At  present,  the  new  quarters,  so  far  as 
the  expedience  of  English  visitors  goes,  have  no  enviable  reputation 
in  this  respect,  while  hitherto  not  only  the  Ghetto  but  all  the  old 
parts  of  the  city  have  enjoyed  &r  greater  freedom  from  malaria  and 
fever  than  the  broad  streets  and  huge  hotels  of  new  Bome.  The  new 
embankment,  it  is  said,  interferes  seriously  with  the  natural  course 
of  the  drains  flowing  into  the  river,  and  if  the  health  of  Bome  is  to 
be  preserved,  a  completely  new  system  of  drainage  will  have  to  be 
constracted.  Besides  which,  we  are  told  by  a  Boman  oflScial  of  high 
rank,  that  the  insane  war  waged  by  the  city  authorities  for  many 
years  against  woods  and  gardens  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  to  a  serious  extent,  and  has  actually  increased 
the  average  temperature  in  summer  by  two  degrees.  Even  the 
municipal  authorities  have  become  alarmed  now  that  the  mischief  is 
<lone,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  being  planted  in  every  direction. 
Again,  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  present  state  of  Bome  is  a  period 
of  transition,  and  as  such  necessarily  disagreeable,  but  that  before 
longVe  shall  reap  the  reward  of  our  momentary  discomfort  in  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  city.  It  is,  no  doubt,  devoutly  to  be 
h(^d  that  the  noise  of  heavy  wheels,  the  sight  of  overloaded  mules 
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laden  with  bricks  and  stones,  the  dust  and  confusion  which  make 
the  streets  of  Borne  detestable  at  the  present  time,  will  some  day 
have  an  end,  but  shall  we  like  the  unfortunate  city  any  the  better 
when  the  last  of  her  old  houses  are  levelled  to  the  ground  and  the 
last  avenues  of  her  villa-gardens  have  been  burnt  into  charcoal  ? 

Once  more,  we  are  reminded  that  history  repots  itself.  Borne, 
it  is  said,  has  always  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  past.  One  age  has 
invariably  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  last.  So  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
new  Bome  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Imperial  city,  and  the  Temples 
of  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum  became  the  quarries  which  supplied 
marbles  for  the  churches  and  palaces  of  the  Benaissance.  And  now 
modem  Bome  is  but  following  their  example,  and  making  her  future 
out  of  the  d&yria  of  their  past.  But  at  least  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Benaissance  left  us  monuments  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  place  of 
the  city  they  destroyed.  And  we  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what 
shall  we  have  to  show  which  can  justify  our  acts  of  vandalism  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  ?  The  Via  Nasdonale  and  the  Piazza  d'  Indipendenza 
or  the  Ponte  Garibaldi  will  compare  but  ill  with  St.  Peter's  or  the 
Sistina,  and  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  new  quarters  will  hardly 
put  them  on  a  level  with  the  Famese  Palace  or  the  Borghese 
Gardens.  And  when  we  ask,  of  what  profit  has  all  this  been  to  the 
Boman  people — are  they  happier  or  better  oflf  than  they  were  before  ? 
— this  is  the  answer  we  receive :  At  the  present  time  there  is  more 
distress  and  greater  poverty  in  Bome  than  ever  before.  Taxes  are 
high,  food  is  dear,  failures  are  frequent,  while  last  winter  the  discontent 
of  the  working  classes  led  to  riots  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
assume  serious  proportions.  If  a  few  jobbing  contractors  have  filled 
their  pockets,  rows  of  unfinished  houses  bear  witness  to  the  ruin 
which  has  overtaken  others.  The  feet  of  Nemesis  are  swift,  and  her 
hand  is  not  stayed. 

But  they  tell  us  a  better  day  is  coming.  The  State,  the  city 
have  learnt  the  value  of  historic  remains,  and  are  taking  steps  to 
insure  their  preservation.  A  Bill  is  even  now  before  Parliament 
which  is  to  prohibit  the  building  of  new  houses  within  a  certain  area 
round  the  Capitol.  The  ruins  are  to  be  saved  from  further  desecra- 
tion. There  is  to  be  a  national  park,  laid  out  in  broad  drives  and 
walks,  which  will  enclose  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  Forum  and 
the  Colosseum,  and  half  a  dozen  more  famous  monuments  of  classical 
times.  It  will  be  the  finest  park  in  the  world.  So  they  tell  us,  little 
dreaming  what  thoughts  are  passing  in  our  hearts.  They  may  lay  out 
new  parks  and  drives  in  every  direction,  they  may  enclose  the  Capitol 
and  the  Arch  of  Titus  with  iron  railings,  and  label  the  ruins  with 
their  names.  They  may  explore  the  whole  surface  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
excavate  the  Ghetto,  and  drag  the  bed  of  the  river.  Father  Tiber  may 
yield  up  the  countless  treasures  which  lie  buried  under  his  yellow 
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sand — it  may  be,  as  the  Eabbis  think,  the  gold  plate  of  the  Temple 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  itself.  But  this  will  not  give  us 
back  the  Eome  of  our  youth.  That  is  already  gone  past  recall.  A 
few  more  years  and  the  last  fragments  of  the  city  of  our  dreams  will 
have  been  swept  away  into  the  great  rubbish-heap  of  the  ages. 

The  Italians  of  this  generation  had  a  splendid  opportunity.  They 
might  have  made  Borne  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  They 
have  thrown  their  opportunity  away,  and  have  turned  the  fairest 
paradise  on  earth  into  a  dreary  and  barren  waste. 

Julia  M.  Ady.. 
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JOURNAL  DE  MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF} 

However  tightly  we  may  draw  the  definition  of  <  noticeable  books/ 
any  book  most  be  noticeable  which  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the 
experiences  of  human  nature,  or  which  adds  a  page  to  a  chapter 
already  opened.  Such  a  condition  is  at  once  satisfied  by  the  ^  Journal 
de  Marie  Bashkirtsefif.'  It  may  even  be  pronounced  a  book  without 
a  parallel.  It  is,  however,  one  hardly  possible  to  represent  in  brief, 
for  there  is  nothing  contained  in  any  one  part  of  it  that  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  another.  But  the  authoress  says  of  it,  with  the  TiaiveU 
which  never  abandons  her,  in  the  short  preface,  dated  only  five 
months  before  her  death, 'C'est  tr^s  interessant  comme  document 
humain.' 

A  reader  has,  indeed,  to  approach  it  under  circumstances  of  very 
considerable  disadvantage.  It^has  to  be  judged,  like  the  poems  of 
Homer,  from  internal  evidence.  We  are  not  told  who  has  given  it 
to  the  press ;  and,  like  the  human  infant,  it  comes  into  the  world 
utterly  unclothed.  Editorial  labour  has  in  this  case  been  con- 
fined to  au  obituary  notice  at  the  close,  and  to  the  composition  of  a 
title-page,  neither  of  which  would  fill  two  lines.  A  panegyrical  poem 
by  Theuriet  is  prefixed  to  the  Journal,  and  there  is  a  photograph 
which  exhibits  a  strong  countenance  precociously  developed,  and 
shows  how,  at  the  age  of  twelve  (i.  33),  the  owner  of  it  worshipped 
her  own  hands  for  their  beauty.  In  the  Journal,  personal  references 
are  scanty  and  curtailed,  and  important  feu^ts,  such  as  domestic  re- 
lations, are  left  in  seemingly  purposed  obscurity ;  upon  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  them  is  there  a  glinmier  of  elucidation.  For- 
tunately, there  is  to  be  found  in  the  WoTnarCs  World  of  June  and 
August  1888  a  vivid  and  striking  paper,  signed  ^  Mathilde  Blind/ 
which  furnishes  much  needful  information  for  such  as  naay  desire  to 
obtain  it. 

This  is  not  a  book  which  will  reward  the  seeker  of  mere  pleasure. 
It  does  not  possess  the  interest  attaching  to  such  a  character  as  the 
Italians  call  avvenerdej  or  winning.  Wonder  it  will  stir,  but  not  con- 
fidence ;  admiration,  but  not  quite  a  loving  admiration.    Mile.  Bash- 

>  Journal  de  Marie  BashJdrtteff,    Paris :  1888.    2  vols. 
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kirtseff  attracts  and  repels  alternately,  and  perhaps  repels  as  mucli 
as  she  attracts.  It  is  only  when,  at  the  age  of  not  yet  twenty-four 
full  years,  death  cuts  the  thread  of  her  intense  and  overwrought 
existence,  that  as  the  pall  is  cast  over,  her  the  reader  becomes 
absorbed  in  deep  sympathy,  while  he  contemplates  the  monmful 
arrest  of  such  diversified  and  powerful  faculties,  the  extinction  of  such 
a  fresh  and  brilliant  light.  But  when  the  tale  is  surveyed  as  a  whole, 
even  its  tragic  interest  subsides  in  comparison  with  its  commanding 
singularity  as  a  psychological  study.  She  tells  us  in  the  preface, 
which  was  really  a  postscript,  it  had  been  her  intention  all  along  un- 
relentingly to  strip  her  very  self  before  the  world  by  recording  Umty  • 
toviy  tout  (p.  13).  She  exhibits  to  us  an  imposing  tapestry  in  reverse.  ) 
Possessed  of  a  phenomenal  personality,  and  spurred  by  an  audacious 
sincerity,  she  sounds  incessantly  her  own  inner  depths,  and  brings  to 
the  surface  what  she  finds  at  the  bottom,  which  is  mapped  out  in 
hills  and  valleys  like  the  bed  of  ocean.  Oftentimes  she  stops  in  a 
sentence,  but  commonly,  as  it  appears,  because  even  her  great  com- 
mand of  language  refuses  to  answer  fully  to  the  force  and  vehemence 
of  her  thought.  It  is  not  a  picture  of  herself  which  she  has  given, 
60  much  as  a  demonstration  in  anatomy.  The  lines  of  this  deep-cut 
image  are  wrought  out  in  so  sustained  a  &shion,  by  an  unremitting 
exercise  of  force,  that  they  run  over  its  entire  surface.  The  scope 
and  temper  of  her  composition  are  everywhere  discerned,  and  though 
the  pages  are  a  thousand,  and  present  scores  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions, almost  every  page  is  a  moral  epitome  of  the  book.  The- word 
*  psychology '  is  too  cold  and  technical  to  indicate  the  workings  of  this 
abnormally  uplifted  and  yet  profoundly  harrowed  soul.  They  really 
supply  an  object-lesson  in  hmnan  nature,  and  tell  us  things  new  and 
strange  about  its  widest  and  wildest  contrasts. 

Her  exterior  history  may  be  briefly  sketched.  She  is  a  Eussian, 
and  she  is  intensely  Bussian,  for  whatever  she  [is  she  is  intensely. 
Her  life  is  passed  almost  wholly  out  of  her  country,  at  first  from  the 
circxmistances  of  her  family,  and  afterwards  also  for  health.  The 
chief  shares  of  it  fall  to  Nice,"  which  opens  out  her  sense  of  the 
glories  of  nature,  and  to  Paris,  where  she  undergoes  the  discipline  and 
practises  the  worship  of  art.  Even  from  the  time  when  the  Journal 
begins  with  her  teens,  her  life  is  a  perpetual  strain :  not  an  effort  only, 
but  an  effort  of  abnormal  violence.  The  dance,  at  five  years  old  (i.  9), 
as  the  ideal  of  movement ;  then  the  song  as  the  sovereign  implement 
of  sound;  and  lastly  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's  art  as  the 
representation,  nay  within  limits  the  production,  of  life;  each  of 
these  in  turn  cast  over  her  its  powerful  spell.  At  the  same  time  her 
mind  wrought  continuously  in  every  other  direction,  inwards  and 
outwards,  social,  acquisitive,  reflective.  With  all  this  she  joins  a 
steady  pursuit  of  her  prescribed  purpose  of  self-record,  and  the 
Journal,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  no  mean  monument  of  labour  for 
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80  short  a  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  action,  and  such  fric- 
tion, *  the  sword  was  consumed  before  the  sheath.'  At  Nice,  when 
still  only  fourteen  years  old,  the  had  a  sort  of  jmn  in  the  right  lung, 
where  two  years  later  a  doctor  at  some  German  watering-place  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  mischief  (ii.  223).  She  weeps  at  nineteen 
over  the  departure  of  her  voice  (p.  224),  which  she  had  at  one  time 
thought  would  make  her  mistress  of  the  world,  which  is  attested 
by  others  than  herself.  She  more  than  suspects  the  mortal  disease, 
and  desires  only  that  it  may  make  short  work  of  her.  Before  this 
time  she  slowly  began  to  be  sensible  of  an  almost  habitual  though 
*  far  from  total  deafness,  which  it  seems  occasionally  accompanies  the 
pulmonary  complaint  (ii.  189).  And  she  frets  far  more  under  this 
inconvenience  (pp.  189,  224,  334,  406)  than  at  her  mortal  malady, 
evidently  because  the  one  interfered  with  the  activity  of  social  com- 
munion, while  she  daringly  defied  and  suppressed  the  monitions  of 
the  other.  She  begins  the  systematic  pursuit  of  art  in  the  oidie^* 
(ii.  1)  at  sixteen.  In  September  1884  (ii.  584-5),  when  twenty- 
three,  she  is  still  at  work.  On  October  9  (p.  589)  she  complains  that 
she  is  too  weak,  though,  as  she  thinks,  her  lungs  are  no  worse.  On 
the  20th  the  Journal  drops  into  silence  (p.  591),  and  on  the  Slst 
she  dies. 

And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  one  of  those  abnormal  beings  who  in  this 
or  that  country  seem  to  be  bom  into  the  world  once  or  twice  in  a 
generation,  oftener  perhaps  women  than  men,  and  who  commonly 
succmnb  to  the  strain  of  life  long  before  the  natural  term.  They 
may  seem  to  warn  us  common  mortals  to  beware  how  we  handle 
them  roughly  or  lightly,  because  they  are  above  and  beyond  us :  our 
arms  do  not  encompass  them.  And  yet  as  they  are  meant  for  this 
among  other  purposes,  to  give  us  lessons,  and  as  we  cannot  learn 
without  trying  to  understand,  something  like  judgments  must  per- 
force be  passed  upon  them,  with  whatever  deference  and  reserve^ 
And  indeed  there  is  one  remark,  obvious  enough  to  make,  which 
seems  to  cover  the  whole  case  of  this  extraordinary  person.  She  waa 
a  true  genius,  though  some  of  her  judgments  in  letters  and  in  art 
seem  to  be  eccentric.  But  while  her  powers  in  every  direction  un- 
folded themselves  with  superlative  and  precocious  rapidity,  the  great 
quality  which  we  call  character  was  of  slow  and  immature  growth  ; 
and  girls  of  twelve  or  less  than  twelve  abound  everywhere  around  us 
who  are  riper  in  this  capital  respect  than  was  Marie  Bashkirtseff 
when  she  died.  To  do  her  justice,  she  saw  the  anomalies  of  her  own 
composition  :  and  she  cries,  looking  upwards  (ii.  574) : — 

Pourquoi  dans  ton  ouyre  celeste, 
Tant  d'^l^ments  si  peu  d'accord  P 

As  she  had  earlier  said  (in  1879,  ii.  45):  *Je  ne  peux  pas 
vivre :  je  ne  suis  pas  cre^e  reguli^rement :  j'ai  un  tas  de  choses  de 
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trop,  puis  un  tas  qui  manquent,  et  un  caract^re  qui  ne  peut  pas 
durer.' 

Whether  she  had  actual  beauty  may  be  questioned.  She  herself 
frequently  debates  it,  and  commonly,  not  uniformly,  decides  in  the 
affirmative.  She  certainly  had  energy,  fascination,  and  command. 
Womanish  she  was  in  many  of  woman's  weaknesses ;  and  she  did 
not  possess  the  finer  graces  which  we  signify  by  the  epithet  feminine. 
Of  this  she  was  sufficiently  conscious.  ^  Oh  si  j'etais  seulement  un 
homme  ! '  But  death  would  be  better  still  (ii.  112).  More  roundly  she 
declares,  *Je  n'ai  de  la  femme  que  Tenveloppe '  (ii.  26).  Her  emotions 
were  portentous  in  strength  and  activity:  her  affections  but 
modemtely  strong.  On  the  death  of  the  family  physician,  whom  she 
loved,  she  asks,  ^  Was  it  the  first  time  I  ever  shed  tears  but  from  self- 
love  or  anger  ? '  (ii.  43).  Her  family  were  her  slaves ;  but,  they  being 
wholly  beneath  and  behind  her,  she  was  not  in  sympathy  with  them ; 
and  even  with  the  invalid  grand&ther  she  carried  on  habitually  the 
war  of  words.  She  has  not  been  brutal  with  him,  she  has  only 
treated  him  as  an  equal  (ii.  35).  Her  greatest  defect  seems  to  have 
been  her  want  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence.  Her  endowments 
were  splendid  and  universal.  As  a  child  she  is  the  wonder  of  the 
dance  (Preface,  p.  9);  and  she  dances  only  to  be  seen  (ii.  168). 
Her  voice  is  reported  by  others  as  well  as  by  herself  to  have  been 
magnificent.  She  acquired  languages  with  such  facility  that  she 
seems  to  pass  through  no  stage  of  difficulty  or  stumbling.  She  is 
surprised  at  finding  herself  speak  Italian  so  well.  The  ancient 
tongues  are  learned,  apparently  without  a  teacher ;  and  she  reads 
her  Homer  seriously,  for  no  modem  composition,  sensational  or  other, 
impresses  her  like  the  catastrophe  of  Troy  (i.  392).  Her  passion  for 
reading  was  insatiable,  her  power  of  work  immense.  All  subjects 
were  food  for  her:  for  politics  she  could  lose  her  sleep  (ii.  24). 
After  the  development  which  she  undergoes  when  about  sixteen,  the 
Journal  everywhere  bears  testimony  to  her  powers  alike  of  observation 
and  reflection. 

Art  was  her  master-passion :  and  she  clung  to  it,  and  bent  the 
course  of  her  life  to  it,  with  a  desperate  fidelity  to  the  very  end.  She 
had  a  true  conception  of  her  work,  as  that  which  attains  by  striving 
after  the  unattainable.  ^  II  ne  faut  jamais  etre  content  de  soi '  (ii. 
37).  At  the  outset  she  astonished  her  teachers,  who  even  questioned 
her  as  to  the  authenticity  of  her  works,  since  they  could  not  conceive 
a  novice  to  be  capable  of  such  performances.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  accomplishments  which  could  be  made  subjects  of  obser- 
vation, she  loved  them  with  an  ulterior  motive.  All  these  things 
were  conceived  of  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself.  She  sought  in 
them  excellence  indeed,  and  sought  it  intensely,  but  excellence  for 
the  sake  of  renown,  and  not  renown  simply  to  be  enjoyed  at  some 
uncertain  date,  but  renown  made  palpable  and  brought  home  in 
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celebrity,  in  homage  visible  and  sensible,  in  the  glances  of  the  crowd 
there  and  then :  she  sought,  with  an  incessant  hunger, 

Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier  IIsbc  est. 

She  dealt  in  the  market  of  fame,  but  dealt  only  for  cash. 

And  so  not  unnaturally  there  were  peculiarities  and  perhaps  in- 
consistencies in  her  ideal.  She  has  intense  unquestioning  admira- 
tion for  Watteau  and  for  Greuze  (ii.  226),  but  she  criticises  and 
renounces  Raphael  (ii.  203,  309),  though  she  adores  his  country  (ii. 
246  et  alibi).  Her  enthusiasm  for  progress  in  art  was  unboimded : 
but  her  object  was  reality,  not  beauty.  Of  her  ultra-realism  as  an 
artist  there  is  a  small  but  significant  indication  in  one  of  the  two 
works  by  her  which  are  preserved  in  the  Luxembourg.  A  group  of 
gamiiis  are  in  confabulation  together,  near  a  building,  on  the  blank 
wall  of  which  has  been  scratched  the  figure  of  a  gallows.  Presumably 
this  seemed  to  her  the  fittest  subject  for  an  urchin's  initial  effort. 
If  there  was  an  idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  her  aspirations, 
that  idea  was  power.  This  intense  realism  penetrated  also  into 
her  literary  tastes,  and  may  probably  explain  her  pronounced  and 
violent  admiration  for  Zola  (ii.  352,  546),  although  she  appears  to 
have  known  some  of  the  most  exceptional  works  of  this  author, 
who  pushes  realism  into  sheer  brutality.  With  this  passion  for  art 
only  her  love  of  visible  worship  could  maintain  at  least  a  qualified 
rivalry.  An  evening  at  the  theatre  (ii.  34)  has  been  an  evening 
lost,  though  she  laughed  incessantly,  for  she  has  neither  studied, 
nor  been  seen.  And  again,  at  a  great  party  (ii.  57),  *  I  did  not  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  I  intended.' 

Love,  as  might  be  expected,  flits  across  the  scene  in  its  various 
forms.  At  the  outset,  in  a  childish  and  transient  but  passionate 
affection;  sometimes  as  coquetry;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bastien  Le  Page,  the  painter  and  like  herself  a  realist,  a  form  of 
admiration  which  looks  as  if  it  might  almost  be  love.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  idea  of  marriage,  her  view  suddenly  becomes 
matter  of  fact,  or  even  mercantile.  She  would  like  to  be  an 
ambassadress.  On  the  whole,  wedlock  would  have  been  a  trouble- 
some incident,  and  she  holds  it  at  arm's-length. 

Where  the  sources  of  susceptibility  were  so  redundant,  it  could  not 
but  be  that  religion  should  attract  a  share  of  the  emotions.  And  so 
it  was ;  in  the  earlier  periods  more,  however,  than  in  the  latest.  Aa 
late  as  in  1878,  when  her  sad  fete  is  apparently  in  her  view,  she 
says,  in  all  earnestness  (i.  397),  *  que  la  volonte  de  Dieu  soit  faite; ' 
and,  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  study  in  the  aielier,  she 
makes  (p.  401)  a  solemn  dedication  of  herself  and  her  work  to  *  the 
Father,  and  the.  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

The  idea  of  the  Deity  after  this  seems  to  have  deteriorated. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had  parents  or  teachers  ever  led  her  to 
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learn  ^  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God,'  and 
to  find  in  that  search  the  regulative  principle  of  character,  and  the 
secret  of  peace.  She  is  apt  to  treat  the  Almighty  as  she  treated  her 
grandfather,  en  SgaX.  It  was  to  be  a  relation  of  do  ut  dee ;  or  perhaps 
oidaut  dem.  If  things  are  not  disx>osed  as  she  wishes,  she  threatens 
as  a  penalty  that  she  will  have  done  with  believing.  Sometimes  Dicv, 
estmichant.  And  *jusqu'a  present  je  me  suis  toujours  adressee  a 
Dieu,  mais  comme  il  ne  m'entend  pas  du  tout,  je  n'y  crois  .  .  . 
presque  plus.'  But  she  then  adds  her  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  belief  in  God,  unless  for  the  very  fortunate,  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  adds,  with  her  proper  and  portentous  naiveUy 
*  Cela  n'engage  a  rien '  (ii.  107).  Everywhere,  however,  in  this  book, 
and  especially  here,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Journal  is  a 
work  of  self-accusation  as  much  as  of  self-worship,  and  that  she 
clothes  in  words,  which  are  of  course  vivid  words,  what  passes 
through  the  minds  of  others  but  lies  there  only  in  embryo  and 
unformed  suggestion. 

Among  the  lessons  which  a  perusal  of  this  record  must  bring 
home  is  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  we  have  not  been  constituted 
the  judges  of  one  another.  Judgment  indeed  there  must  be,  for 
without  it  we  cannot  learn ;  but  it  should  always  be  conditioned, 
tentative,  provisional,  and  never  authoritative,  never  final.  To  be 
understood,  the  history  here  detailed  leads  us  up  to  the  words  of 
Tennyson  :— 

•    There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 
Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by. 

Marie  Bashkirtseflf  reminds  me  powerfully  of  the  ruins  of  Seli- 
nunti,  which  are  unlike  any  other  ruins  I  ever  saw.  The  temple  is 
so  shattered  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  single 
stones :  but  every  stone  by  itself  is  majestic.  Here  were  great  powers, 
amassed  in  an  abundance  like  that  of  the  materials  for  the  rearing  of 
Solomon's  temple.  They  have  been  lost  in  a  double  disappointment 
— for  there  is  surely  a  disappointment  apart  from  the  too  early  death. 
It  is  not  a  case  for  elaborate  laments. 

Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting  s  woe^ 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.' 

The  lesson  is  one  to  learn  in  silence,  and  the  book  one  to  close 
with  a  sorrowful  but  reverent  sympathy  for  one  who,  in  the  striking 
language  of  M.  Theuriet,  was  *  faite  pour  beaucoup  souffrir,  et  pour 
beaucoup  faire  souSrlr.' 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

«  Shelley's  Alaitor. 
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A  R£SUM£  of 
THE  IRISH  LAND  PROBLEM. 


Much  has  been  written  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  and  concern- 
ing the  Irish  land  question.     But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  thing  clear  to  the 
averaxre  British  elector :  viz.  the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  and 
after  all  he  has  done,  the  land  difficulty  is  still  the  real  stone  of 
stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  in  Ireland.     Nor  is  this  chaotic  con- 
dition of  mind  altogether  inexcusable.     On  the  one  hand  we  are  told 
that  the  Irish  tenant  is  the  spoiled  child  of  the  Legislature — that  he 
has  secured  advantages  denied,  not  only  to  the  British  farmer,  but 
unheard  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  world.     On  the  other, 
he  is  declared  to  be  the  veriest  slave,  with  no  legal  rights,  crushed 
down  by  unfair  rack-rents,  and  by  a  load  of  unjust  arrears.    I  propose, 
in  view  of  a  probable  land  scheme  next  session,  (a)  to  summarise 
the'^actual  position  of  the  Irish  tenant,  (6)  to  show  the  chief  draw- 
backs he  labours  under  at  present,  and  (c)  to  sketch  what,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  finally  to  be  done  in  order  to  terminate  this  embittered 
struggle  to  which  the  whole  energies  of  the  Irish  people  have  so  long 
beenjlevoted.     I  commence  with 

The  Act  of  1870. 

The  history  of  the  land  question  prior  to  1870  makes  two  things 
— and  two  things  only — abundantly  clear.  First,  the  ordinary  tenant, 
outside  the  province  of  Ulster,  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord.  The  Act  of  1860,  commonly  called  Deasy's  Act,  and,  no 
doubt,  fairly  representing  the  Liberalism  of  that  day,  reduced  the 
vrhiile  question  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  to  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
tract. It  ignored  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation.  Consequently, 
wwA  previous  to  1870,  the  house  the  tenant  lived  in,  and  which  he 
hiul  built,  the  out-offices  which  he  had  erected,  the  fences  and  the 
drains  he  had  paid  for  either  in  labour  or  in  money,  were,  in  law  and 
in  fact,  the  property  of  the  landlord.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the 
t^nimts — forced,  in  many  cases,  to  pay  a  rent  governed  entirely  by 
the  prevailing  land-hunger,  there  was  practically  no  legal  protection. 
Thitj  is  the  first  fact  that  any  student  of  the  Irish  land  question 
-^-^mes  across.    The  second  is  this :  that,  even  under  circumstances 
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each  as  I  have  described,  and  that  were,  I  submit,  sufficient  to  eat 
the  very  heart  out  of  men,  the  Irish  tenant  then  made  no  extravagant 
demand  upon  the  Legislature.    His  claim,  up  to  this  date,  was  at 
once  moderate  and  reasonable.    He  demanded  protection  for  his 
improvements,  and  security  against  what  was  at  that  time  called 
^capricious'  eviction.    The  whole  struggle  in  which  the  *  League 
of  North  and   South*  fought  together  was  practically  waged  on 
these  two  grounds.    The  O'Briens,  the  Heatys,  and  the  Dillons  of 
to-day  were  not  then  bom.    The  new  gospel  of  *  the  land  for  the 
people '  had  not  been  proclaimed,  and  eviction  for  non-payment  of 
rent  was  rarely  if  ever  questioned  or  challenged.    The  Act  of  1870 
was  avowedly  passed  to  meet  and  deal  with  this  state  of  matters.    The 
main  aim  of  its  authors  was  of  a  twofold  character — to  provide  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  to  put  penalties  upoti  capricious 
eviction.    The  Act  has,  to  some  extent,  proved  defective.    It  never 
even  received  a  fair  chance.    But  what,  in  substance,  it  did  was  this. 
It  said  to  the  Irish  landlord :  *  You  have  a  tenant.    He  has  built  his 
house,  reclaimed,  fenced,  and  drained  his  land — things  which,  in 
any  ether  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  have  been  done  by 
you  as  the  landlord.     Up  to  the  present,  although  you  have  not 
done  these  things,  they  are  in  law  your  property,  and  not  his. 
This  shall  be  so  no  longer.     Your  tenant  shall  henceforward  pay 
the  rent  he  contracts  to  pay.     If  he  fails  to  do  so,  you  can  turn 
him  out,  and  recover  possession.     In  doing  this  you  will,  of  course, 
require  to  take  possession  of  house  and  offices,  and  everything  upon 
the  land.    But,  after  you  have  done  this,  he  may  file  a  claim 
against  you  in  the  county  court,  and  what  the  judge  awards  him 
you  shall  pay.'    This  was,  in  substance,  what  the  Act  of  1870  said  tD 
the  Irish  landlord  on  the  subject  of  tenants'  improvements.     On  the 
other  question  agitating  the  mind  of  the  tenant,  viz.  the  question 
of  capricious  eviction,  it  simply  enacted  a  scale  of  compensation 
for  disturbance,  and  declared  that  in  no  case  was  the  compensation 
for  mere  disturbance  to  exceed  the  amount  of  seven  years'  rent  of 
the  holding.    Looking  back  on  these  days,  and  surveying  all  that 
has  happened  since,  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  fatuous  course 
pursued  by  many  Irish  landlords.     It  was  pre-eminently  their  day  of 
grace.     Had  they  been  wise,  had  they  been  gifted  with  anything 
like  foresight,  the  gloomy  winter  of  discontent  and  difficulty  which 
has  enveloped  them  ever  since  might  never  have  overtaken  them. 
At  all  events  the  storm  would  not  have  burst  upon  them  with  such 
fury.     How  they  ever  came  to  oppose  a  measure  so  palpably  honest 
and  reasonable  passes  all  comprehension.     How  many  of  them  came 
to  devise  means  for  destroying  its  usefulness,  proves  only  this: 
that  *  whom    the   Gods  wish    to   destroy  they  first  drive   mad.' 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  landlords 
united  to  drive  a  coaoh-and-four  through  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  152.  S  S 
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By  increases  of  rent,  by  forms  of  lease,  and  by  bringing  into  play  the 
law  of  distraint,  they  certainly  went  far  to  nullify  the  labours  of  Parlia- 
ment. Up  to  this  point  I  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  the  Act 
of  1870  has  proved  defective.  But  those  who  argue  in  this  way  fre^ 
quently  do  so  as  if  the  Act  of  1881  had  never  been  passed.  Capricious 
rent-raising  on  tenancies  subject  to  the  Act  is  now  an  impossibility, 
and,  by  the  legalisation  of  free  sale,  something  at  least  was  done  to 
thwart  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law,  to  which  some  of  the  landlords 
had  resorted  in  order  to  baffle  the  Act  of  1870.  It  has  now  become 
the  habit  of  Irish  members  to  sneer  at  the  Act  of  1 870.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  late  Mr.  Richey,  Q.C.,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  feudal  and  English  law  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  man 
perhaps  better  versed  in  the  land  tenures  of  the  world  than  any  one 
now  living,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  basis  of  a  revolution.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  it  recognised  the  tenant's  property  in  and  on  the 
soil  and  endeavoured  to  safeguard  it.  Doubtless  it  lacked  boldness 
and  vigour  of  grasp.  Its  authors  saw  men  as  trees  walking.  They 
were  suddenly  brought  alongside  a  great  problem,  and  they  walked 
round  it.  What  the  Act  of  1870  gave  the  tenant  in  reality  was  the 
right  to  an  action  for  compensation  against  the  landlord.  But  it  only 
gave  that  right  after  eviction.  As  the  Beport  of  the  Bessborough 
Commission  puts  it,  ^logically  such  a  claim  ought  to  have  justified  a 
decree  to  enforce  the  custom  by  way  of  specific  direction  to  the  land- 
lord who  was  found  to  be  violating  it  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  and 
to  charge  no  more  than  a  fair  rent  if  he  were  found  to  have  unduly 
raised  it.'  But  notwithstanding  its  shortcomings,  and  the  perverse 
ways  of  many  Irish  landlords  in  attempting  to  go  behind  it,  the  Act 
stands' out  on  the  Statute  Book  as  the  first  legal  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Irish  tenants.     We  next  come  to 

The  Act  of  1881. 

Partly  by  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  partly,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  unwise  action  of  a  section  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  the  Act  of  1881  became  an  actual  necessity.  However 
men  may  argue,  there  is  nothing  to  my  mind  clearer  than  this,  that 
the  attack  on  the  Act  of  1870  precipitated  the  Act  of  1881.  Had 
the  landlords  acted  reasonably  after  the  passing  of  the  first  measure, 
purchase  and  sale  might  have  come  extensively  into  play  without 
the  enactment  of  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
greatest  feat  in  legislation.  The  landlords  forced  the  hand  of  Par- 
liament. They  '  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel,'  and, 
having  sown  the  wind,  they  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Let  us 
see  what,  in  substance,  this  measure  really  did.  When  it  was  passed 
the  Irish  landlords  held  that  it  simply  transferred  a  certain  amount 
of  their  property  to  the  tenants.  I  never  held  this  view.  I  do  not 
hold  it  now.     It  really,  and  taking  no  account  of  minor  matters,  did 
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three  things.  It  improved  on  the  Act  of  1870,  and  gave  the  tenant 
absolute  security  of  tenure.  It  set  up  an  independent  tribunal  to 
fix  a  fair  rent.  It  legalised  the  tenant's  interest  in  his  holding  and 
made  it  saleable  in  the  open  market,  and  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  three  things  constituted  the  Act  a  revolut^nary  measure. 
I  fully  admit  this.  Under  it  and  the  Act  of  1887,  no  less  than 
314,000  tenancies  have,  up  to  the  30th  of  June  last,  either  been 
dealt  with,  or  are  in  course  of  being  dealt  with,  by  the  land  courts. 
A  tenant  under  the  Act,  who  pays  his  rent,  sits  secure  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree.  No  landlord  has  the  power  to  oppress  him 
even  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  He  is  independent,  and  his  property  is  as 
secure  as  law  can  make  it.  At  any  time  he  can  sell  his  interest, 
and  should  the  landlord  object  to  the  new  tenant  he,  at  least,  must 
show  cause  against  him.  The  Act  really  made  the  tenant  a  co-partner 
with  the  landlord  in  the  soil.  And  in  doing  so  the  law  simply  recog- 
nised the  facts  of  the  situation.  But  it  stands  admitted  to-day  that 
the  facts  have  led  us  into  an  absolutely  impossible  position.  This  is 
not  a  proof  that  the  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  tenant  was 
unjust.  It  is  not  even  proof  that  it  has  &iled.  We  did  not  create  dual 
ownership.  We  legalised  that  which  was  actually  in  existence.  It  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  tenant's  interest,  and  we  did  so.  But  the  &ct 
staring  us  in  the  face  to-day  is  that  this  dual  ownership  legalised  by 
the  Acts  of  1 870  and  1881  cannot  be  made  to  work.  Lord  Hartington 
declared  in  1881  that  he  looked  upon  the  Act,  for  which  he  was,  of 
course,  as  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues,  largely  responsible,  as  a 
temporary  measure  designed  to  make  things  clear,  and  to  bridge  over 
the  period  when  purchase  could  be  undertaken  by  the  tenant^  Very 
shortly  after  the  Act  passed  the  air  began  to  clear,  landlords  began  to 
talk  of  sale,  tenants  began  to  think  of  purchase,  and 

The  Act  of  1885, 

commonly  called  the  Ashbourne  Act,  was  passed  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties  in  the  State.  This  measure  goes,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Ashbourne,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  idea 
of  purchase  was  first  conceived  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1869,  and  several 
halting  and  all  but  unworkable  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  under  which  the  glebe  lands  were  sold  to  the  tenants  at 
an  absurdly  high  price.  Again  in  the  Act  of  1 870  Mr.  Bright  secured 
the  insertion  of  almost  equally  unworkable  clauses,  imder  which,  how- 
ever, a  few  estates  changed  hands — the  occupiers  again  becoming  the 
owners.  In  1881  the  same  thing  was  repeated  and  a  few  trifling 
sales  took  place.  But  in  1886  the  problem  of  creating  an  occupying 
ownership  was  faced  in  earnest.  Lord  Ashbourne  introduced  and 
carried  a  measure  placing  the  sum  of  5,000,000Z.  at  the  disposal  of 
those  Irish  tenants  who  desired  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  their 
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koldiogs,  and  whose  landlords  were  willing  to  sell.  In  such  caseR  the 
State  agreed  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money.  This  had 
not  been  done  in  any  of  the  previous  Acts.  And  it  provided  for  the 
repayment  of  principal  and  interest  by  the  payment  of  forty-nine 
annual  instalments.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  occupier  became 
the  absolute  owner.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act, 
In  three  years  the  entire  sum  of  five  millions  sterling  had  been  taken 
up,  and  in  1888  a  similar  sum  was  granted,  but  against  the  vote 
of  almost  the  entire  Gladstonian  and  Pamellite  parties.  I  shall 
have  occasion  further  on  to  deal  with  the  working  of  this  measure^ 
Meanwhile  I  pass  on  to 

The  Act  of  1887. 

This  measure  was  produced  by  what  was  nothing  less  nor  more 
than  an  economic  revolution.  What  with  bad  seasons  and  abnor- 
mally low  prices,  vast  numbers  of  Irish  tenants,  living  at  the  best 
of  times  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  were  brought  to  the  walU  A 
fioyal  Ciommission  was  issued,  and,  on  the  publication  of  its  report, 
Parliament  intervened.  The  Act  of  1887  wbs  the  result.  It  con- 
ferred three  enormous  boons  on  the  tenants.  It  opened  the -door  of 
the  land  court  to  almost  all  the  Irish  leaseholders.  They  were 
said  to  number  100,000.  Up  to  the  present  time  something  under 
30,000  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  there  are  about  10,000  holding  leases  either  in  perpe- 
tuity, or  for  over  ninety-nine  years,  and  therefore  still  excluded  fiK>m 
the  advantages  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The  Act  did  not  stop  here,  how- 
ever ;  it  stepped  in  and  subjected  the  rents  judicially  fixed  in  the  years 
1881-85  to  revision.  This  was  a  serious  step;  but  it  was  taken  in 
view  of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  under  it  these  rents  have  been  re- 
duced on  an  average  something  like  ten  per  cent.  Finally,  it  autho- 
rised the  tenant,  when  sunmioned  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  show 
that  non-payment  was  not  due  to  causes  over  which  he  had  control. 
If  he  could  do  this,  the  county  court  judge  was  authorised  to  stay 
eviction,  empowered  to  spread  the  arrears  over  any  period  he 
thought  fit,  and  also  to  fix  a  &ir  rent  if  such  had  not  been  pre- 
viously declared.  I  make  no  note  of  minor  changes  in  the  law, 
every  one  of  which  was  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant. 
But,  to  sum  up,  these  four  Acts  of  Parliament  have  given  to  the 
Irish  tenant — 

(a)  Compensation  for  improvements. 

(6)  C!ompensation  for  disturbance. 

(c)  Security  of  tenure,  subject  to  payment  of  rent. 
.  (c2)  A  fair  rent  tribunal. 

(e)  The  right  to  sell  his  interest. 

X/)  iThe  revision  of  judicial  rents. 
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(^)  The  right  to  have  eviction  stayed  on  cause  shown. 

(h)  Facilities  for  acquiring  the  fee  simple  of  his  holding. 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  affirm  that  all  this  amounts  to 
nothing  at  all.  But  no  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  who  is  not 
fully  qualified  for  such  an  establishment,  can  stand  by  such  a  pro- 
position. The  fact  is  that  Parliament  has  done  much  to  right  the 
national  conscience  as  regards  the  Irish  tenant ;  and  on  some  points, 
esjpecially  as  regards  purchase,  it  has  not  only  been  just — ^it  has  been 
generous. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  article — viz.  the  draw- 
backs of  the  Irish  tenant  imder  these  Acts.  It  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  no  such  measures  could  be  perfect  in  all  their  details. 
No  such  Acts  dealing  with  intricate  and  involved  problems  of  law 
could  £edl  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  litigants  on  one  side  or  other. 
But  all  these  points  are  now  tolerably  well  known,  and  we  are  con- 
sequently well  able  to  judge  of  the  shortcomings  of  Irish  land  legis- 
lation from  the  tenant's  standpoint.     First,  then,  there  are 

The  Tenancies  excluded  fbom  the  Acts. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  such  tenancies  and  very  many  of  them.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  a  considerable  section  of  leaseholders,  i.e.  those 
holding  in  perpetuity,  or  for  over  ninety-nine  years,  are  shut  out 
from  aU  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881.  There  are, 
it  is  said,  10,000  such  cases.  But  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  all 
these  leaseholders  are  anxious  to  be  brought  under  the  Act.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and,  in  view  of  a  Bill  of  mine  designed  to 
open  the  land  court  to  all  such  holders,  I  received  very  many  indig- 
nant protests  from  men  to  whom  it  evidently  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  have  their  leases  broken  or  their  rents  revised.  But  I 
have  always  held  that  aU  leaseholders  ought  to  have  the  option  of 
entering  the  court.  I  never  could  see  any  virtue  in  stopping  at 
ninety-nine  years.  And  whatever  it  amounts  to  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  grievance  here.  But  when  dealing  with  the  question  of 
exemptions  from  the  Act  of  1881  we  are  bound  to  consider  what 
Parliament  aimed  at.  The  Parliament  of  that  day  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  do  a  very  extraordinary  thing — viz.  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contract.  The  justification  for  this  extreme  action  lay  in 
the  &ct  that,  owing  to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  small  fanners, 
freedom  of  contract  was  a  delusion — a  mere  figment.  Parliament 
held  this  to  be  true  of  the  weak.  It  refused  to  believe  it  of  the 
strong.  It  declined  to  say  that  a  large  grazier,  oftentimes  more 
independent  than  his  landlord,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  small 
cottier.  It  did  not  afifect  to  believe  that  the  abolition  of  freedom 
of  contract  was  a  good  thing  in  itself.  It  recognised  it  to  be  a 
necessity  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  and  it  left  the  great  grazier  and 
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others  free  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  to  protect  their  own 
interests,  as  before.  A  large  number  of  holdings  were,  therefore, 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The 
ezclosion  was  not  the  work  of  the  House  of  Lords.  These  clauses 
were  in  the  original  Bill,  and  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Grladstone  him- 
self. What  class  of  holdings  were  exempted  ?  There  were  amongst 
others — 

(a)  Lands  let  for  pasture  and  valued  at  50{.  a  year  or  over. 

(6)  Lands  let  solely  for  pasture  without  regard  to  valuation,  and 
where  the  tenant  did  not  reside  on  the  holding. 

(c)  Town  Parks. 

((2)  Demesne  lands  and  home  farms. 

(«)  Lands  improperly  sublet. 

(f)  All '  future  tenants,'  i.e.  of  holdiugs  taken  after  1881. 

I  should  like  any  reasonable  man  to  say  what  right  any  of  these 
classes  had  to  come  under  the  Act  of  1881.  The  grazier,  for  example, 
was  not  a  man  who  could  be  forced  by  his  landlord  into  any  bargain. 
He  was  a  man  who  usually  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  land ;  it  wat 
laid  down  in  grass,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to  turn  his  cattle  on  to  it. 
On  what  principle  was  not  only  freedom  of  contract  to  be  violated  here, 
and  a  ^  &ir  rent  'fixed,  but  a  dual  ownership  in  the  soil  itself  set  up  ? 
What  rights  of  property  had  the  grazier  in  the  soil  ?  None  whatever. 
I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  exemption  of  these  holdings  was  an  act  of 
justice,  and  ihat  to  have  admitted  them  would  have  been  to  give 
good  grounds  for  the  landlords'  contention  that  the  Act  of  '81  merely 
transferred  property  from  one  man  to  another.  Take  next  the  case 
of  town  parks.  No  question  has  given  rise  to  greater  difficulties, 
and,  under  the  Act  of  1881,  injustice  was  frequently  done.  But 
given  a  real  town  park,  Le.  a  piece  of  land  contiguous  to  a  town, 
held  merely  as  accommodation  land,  upon  which  the  tenant  had  spent 
nothing,  and  to  which  any  other  man  in  the  town  had  equal  rights, 
on  what  principle,  I  ask,  ought  the  chance  holder  of  this  land  to  have 
been  made  co-owner  with  the  landlord  ?  No  doubt  ordinary  farms 
have  been  made  into  town  parks,  and  wrong  has  been  done.  But 
the  Act  of  1887  has  done  much  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  previous 
measure  in  this  respect,  and  a  town  park  is  now  defined  with  clear- 
ness. Demesne  lands  are  in  the  same  category.  As  to  subletting, 
surely  it  was  essential  to  put  some  stay  upon  it.  The  Acts  allow  for 
reasonable  subletting  for  labourers,  and,  looking  at  the  character 
of  the  evil,  and  the  manner  in  which  many  tenants  rack-rented 
their  sub-tenants,  I  hold  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impose 
some  restriction.  Had  the  land  court  been  opened  freely  to  all  such 
cases  we  should  have  had  the  rack-renting  tenant  getting  his  own 
rent  reduced  whilst  refusing  any  abatement  t«  his  sub-tenant. 
Finally  as  to  the  case  of  future  tenants.  The  plea  here  is  the  weakest 
of  all.    As  I  have  said,  Parliament  did  not  consider  that  to  aboli^ 
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freedom  of  contract  was  a  good  thing  in  itself.  They  resolved  to  do  it 
— bat  they  also  resolved  to  confine  it  within  limits.  And  as  regards 
tenancies  entered  into  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  naturally 
concluded  that  with  the  Acton  the  Statute  Book  men  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  For  a  tenant  to  take  a  form  in  1 882  or  1 883,  and  contract 
with  his  eyes  open  to  pay  a  certain  rent,  and  then  to  complain  be- 
cause he  cannot  go  into  court  in  1889,  is  simple  nonsense.  We  are 
either  dealing  with  children  or  with  grown  men.  The  line  of  inter- 
ference must  be  drawn  somewhere.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
all  the  exemptions  under  the  Act  were  or  are  justifiable.  On  the  con- 
trary there  are  some  that  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  defensible.  But  as 
regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  cases  I  hold  that  to  establish  dual 
ownership  in  such  land  would  be  simple  confiscation.  The  plea  that 
all  should  be  treated  alike  is  specious.  It  is  absolutely  rotten.  It 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  protect  the  property  of  the  tenant  where  it 
existed.  To  confer  upon  the  tenant  rights  to  which  he  has  neither 
legal  nor  moral  claim  would  be  not  justice  but  robbery.  I  now  come 
to  the  diflScult  and  thorny  question  of 

Arrears  of  Kent. 

My  position  on  this  point  is  very  well  known.  When  the  Act  of 
1887  was  being  passed  I  supported  Mr.  Finlay's  amendment  giving 
power  to  the  county  court  judge  to  deal  with  arrears  on  eviction 
proceedings  coming  before  him.  I  voted  and  spoke  for  Mr.  Pamell^s 
Arrears  Bill  in  1888.  I  voted  and  spoke  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  to-day 
as  I  was  then.  But  the  whole  question  requires  to  be  cleared  up.  The 
case  for  an  Arrears  Bill  is  of  a  twofold  character.  First,  much  of 
these  arrears  are  held  to  be  unjust  because  they  are  arrears  of  rack- 
rents  which  have  either  been  judicially  reduced  or  would  be  so  dealt 
with  if  in  court.  Second,  it  is  held  that  tenants  are  in  large 
numbers  of  cases  prevented  from  entering  the  land  court  by  these 
arrears,  with  which  the  court  has  no  power  to  deal,  and  which  may 
be  made  the  excuse  for  eviction.  I  stated  these  two  propositions  in 
the  House  in  March  1888,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  of  the  same 
mind  still.  I  think  the  Government  and  the  landlords  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  dealing  with  the  question.  But  there  are,  I  admit, 
grave  considerations  on  the  other  side.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
have  recently  expressed  very  strong  opinions  on  this  point.  And 
they  appeal  to  the  precedent  of  the  Scotch  Crofters  Act,  which  gave 
the  commissioners  power  to  deal  with  arrears  as  well  as  with  rent. 
This  to  my  mind  is  not  a  defensible  position,  and  for  this  reason.  We 
had  an  Irish  Arrears  Act  in  1882.  It  was  passed  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  giving  the  Act  of  1881  a  fair  chance.  The  slate  was  washed 
dean,  and  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  pounds  sterling  of  arrears 
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were  then  wiped  out.  Had  this  been  done  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  in  1 882,  there  would  have  been  no  such  power  of  dealing  with 
arrears  as  the  Crofters  Act  contains  given  to  the  court.  The  analogy 
of  the  Bishops  is  therefore  clearly  inapplicable  and  only  damages  the 
case.  Then  there  is  the  grave  question  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation. It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  two  Arrears  Acts  in  six 
years  is  a  somewhat  large  order.  An  opponent  is  ftirly  entitled  to  say 
the  tenants  began  1883  with  a  clean  slate.  They  either  went  into 
court  then  or  they  did  not.  If  they  entered  court  and  had  a  fisur 
rent  fixed,  the  arrears  accruing  thereon  cannot  be  deemed  unjust.  If 
they  remained  out,  and  went  on  as  before,  they  must  have  had  good 
reason  for  so  doing.  Therefore  their  claim  is  not  reasonable.  It  is 
precisely  here,  however,  that  any  one  who  knows  the  Irish  tenant  sees 
the  necessity  for  some  action.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  the 
tenant  might  and  ought  to  have  gone  into  court  in  1883.  But  the 
truth  is  that  large  numbers  of  these  men  simply  dragged  along.  By 
the  Arrears  Act  they  got  a  clean  sheet.  They  did  not  care  to  seem 
to  go  against  the  landlord,  and  so  they  pulled  on  somehow  until 
the  times  ^  went  agin  them.'  It  is  such  cases  I  desire  to  relieve, 
and  no  other.  And  for  this  purpose  I  desired  the  discretion  to  be 
given  to  the  county  court  judge.  It  might  have  been  safely  done. 
The  landlords  would  have  got  something,  where  in  many  cases  they 
have  got,  and  will  get,  nothing.  The  great  argument  against  any 
such  legal  action,  however,  is  its  general  demoralising  effect.  To 
wipe  out  arrears  twice  in  six  years  is  a  serious  thing  to  do.  And  I 
admit  that  my  action  in  supporting  Mr.  Pamell's  Bill  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Ulster,  who 
had  paid  their  rents,  and  were  naturally  enough  unable  to  see  why 
others  should  get  their  rents  paid  by  the  State  or  wiped  out.  So  far 
as  arrears  are  concerned  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  they  keep  tenants  out  of  court,  and  so  pre- 
vent a  fedr  rent  being  fixed.  But  it  must  be  admitted  these  same 
tenants  might  have  had  judicial  rents  fixed  in  1883,  after  the  Arrears 
Act  passed.  They  neglected  to  do  so,  and  are  now  suffering  for  their 
folly.  The  number  of  such  cases,  however,  is  more  limited  than  I  at 
one  time  alleged.    The  third  drawback  is  the  alleged 

Fixing  of  Rent  on  Tenants'  Improvements. 

This  involves  two  complicated  questions — ^viz.  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Adams  v.  Dunseath,  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Land  Acts.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  and  utterly  useless^ 
were  I  to  attempt  here  to  argue  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath. 
But  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  kernel  of  the  main  argument. 
The  case  dealt  largely  with  the  improvements  of  the  tenant :  not  the 
improvements  as  regards  houses  or  out-buildings  alone,  but  the  actual 
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improvement  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  contention  took  this  shape : — ^The  tenant  spent  (say) 
500^.  in  manures,  &c.  He  improved  the  holding,  and  his  expendi- 
ture was  valued  in  the  long  run  at  2,000Z.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held 
that,  as  regards  recognition  or  compensation,  he  was  only  entitled  to 
what  he  had  spent,  and  had  no  claim  on  account  of  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  soil,  which  were  not  his.  It  is  a  nice  point,  and  one 
which  afforded  immense  scope  for  the  lawyers  all  round.  But  I 
desire  to  point  out,  first,  that  his  actual  expenditure  was  protected, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Land  Commission,  the 
case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath  counts  for  much  less  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. Much  is  said  regarding  the  Sub-commissioners.  The  land- 
lords object  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ^removables.' 
Their  contention  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pamellites  against  the 
resident  magistrates.  And  it  must  be  admitted  in  both  cases  that 
men  removable  at  pleasure  cannot  be  expected  to  show  as  much  in- 
dependence of  character  as  men  who  are  wholly  above  such  an  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  denounced  by  the  Pamellites  as  mere 
landlord  partisans.  The  fact  that  extremes  meet  goes  far  to  show 
that  these  men  are  conscientiously  performing  a  most  difficult  duty. 
I  believe  the  present  Government  have  in  selecting  the  men  tried  to 
steer  an  even  keel.  They  have  looked  for  capable  men.  They  have 
found  such  both  amongst  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  class,  and  they 
have  appointed  both.  Out  of  eight  Tyrone  men  appointed,  I  know 
but  one  who  could  be  said  to  have  landlord  sympathies,  and  a  year 
ago  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed,  on  my  recommendation,  perhaps 
the  most  pronounced  tenants'  man  in  the  whole  county.  I  do  not 
therefore  believe  in  the  clamour  against  the  assistant  commissioners. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  doing  their  work  honestly.  And  that  work 
is  now  much  more  carefully  done  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
sub-soil  in  each  case  is  carefully  examined.  Every  field  is  visited. 
The  houses  and  out  offices,  if  built  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor 
in  title,  are  excluded  from  rent ;  so  are  other  bona  fide  improvements. 
The  character  of  the  soil  of  every  field  is  marked  on  a  map,  and  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  are  gone  into  in  open  court,  with 
both  landlord  and  tenant  present.  The  system  may  not  be  perfect. 
Compared  with  the  plan  of  compaign,  Mr.  O'Brien  would  say  it  is 
*  as  water  is  to  wine.'  But  the  plan  was  framed  in  the  interest  of 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  soil.  The  land  commission  has  to  con- 
sider both  of  the  parties. 

My  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  Land  Acts  have  conferred  enormous 
advantages  on  the  Irish  tenant.  They  are  not  perfect.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  expected.  But  they  have  one  and  all  of  them 
wrought  for  justice.  It  may  fairly  then  be  asked.  Why  should  not 
the  book  be  now  closed?  Why  should  not  the  Irish  tenant  be  told 
that  the  wrongs  of  centuries  are  at  last  expiated,  and  that  no  more 
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can  or  will  be  done  ?  There  is  only  one  reason  why  this  cannot  be. 
In  onr  very  efiforts  to  do  right  we  have  prodoced  an  impossible  state 
of  affairs.  We  have,  I  was  going  to  say,  what  many  do  say,  created  a 
dual  ownership  in  the  soil.  We  did  not  create  it.  We  fonnd  it  there 
without  legal  recognition  and  we  legalised  it.  As  a  distinguished 
Irish  landlord  once  said,  Parliament  put  the  landlord  and  tenant 
into  one  bed,  and  they  have  been  fighting  ever  since.  This  is  the 
state  of  affairs  which  every  one  interested  in  Ireland  ought  to  wish  to 
see  brought  to  an  end.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  No  one 
who  knows  the  country  can  be  at  any  loss  for  the  reply  to  this 
question.  This  dual  ownership  in  the  soil  ought  to  be  terminated 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  easy  to  write  these  words,  but  they 
cover  an  enormous  transaction,  and  one  sufficient  to  tax  all  the 
energies  and  the  resources  of  English  statesmanship.  The  path  is 
tolerably  clear.  In  a  very  short  time  the  judicial  rental  of  Ireland 
will  be  well  known,  because  I  hold  that,  taking  the  cases  decided 
and  those  on  account  of  which  originating  notices  have  been  served, 
the  entire  number  of  tenants  entitled,  or  who  care,  to  have  judicial 
rents  fixed,  has  almost  been  reached.  We  therefore  know  where  we 
stand,  and  what  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  are.  In  any  great 
scheme,  such  as  has  been  foreshadowed,  the  country  ought  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  there  are  first  the  congested  districts; 
secondly,  there  are  the  encumbered  estates,  and,  lastly,  there  is  the 
balance  of  the  country,  where  things  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition.    Let  us  examine  first  the  question  of 

The  Congested  Districts. 

It  is  here  where  most  of  our  trouble  is  bom.  The  area  is  a  large 
one,  stretching  from  Donegal  in  the  north-west  to  Kerry  in  the 
south-west.  A  line  drawn  down  the  map  fifteen  miles  in  firom  the 
sea  would  practically  enclose  the  entire  area.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deplorable  than  the  condition  of  most  of  the  people  in  such  parts. 
They  are  in  no  sense  farmers.  They  are  mere  labourers  who  go  to 
England  and  Scotland  every  harvest,  and  who  have  a  cabin  and  a 
patch  of  land  to  fall  back  upon  in  Ireland.  Their  condition  is  in 
no  way  a  question  of  rent.  If  they  had  the  cabin  and  the  land  free 
there  would  be  little  improvement  in  their  lot.  The  fact  is  that  the 
mountain  and  the  bog  will  not  keep  those  who  are  striving  to  drag 
life  from  them.  The  struggle  has  been  very  severe.  The  bog  has 
been  reclaimed,,  and  the  mountain  has  been  cultivated.  But  it  is 
bog  and  mountain  after  all.  So  long  as  English  and  Scotch  labour 
was  plentiful  these  people  scraped  along  somehow.  The  &ther  and 
son  brought  back  20^.  or  even  more  every  year,  and  with  ^the 
land,'  as  they  call  it,  this  pulled  them  through.  A  hard  life  truly  at 
^he  best.     But  with  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  England  things  have 
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gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Machineiy  has  supplanted  men,  and  the 
poor  Irish  peasant  is  no  longer  in  request  as  he  once  was.  The  Iand» 
therefore,  has  now  to  bear  a  burden  it  is  totally  unfit  to  bear.  The 
people  are  huddled  together.  The  population  is  disastrously  excest 
sive.  Their  normal  state  is  one  of  deep  poverty.  And  all  this 
exists  within  a  few  miles  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We 
have  been  talking  of  and  about  these  districts  for  generations.  The 
time  has  surely  come  for  practical  work.  If  anything  is  to  be  done 
* 'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.'  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
the  remedial  work  can  be  e£fectiyely  carried  out.  The  Government 
ought  to  acquire  this  entire  district  and  vest  it  in  the  Land  Corn* 
mission.  It  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  working  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act.  To  convert  an  impoverished  occupier  into  an  impoverished 
owner  is  to  do  very  little.  The  land  ought  to  be  compulsorily  acquired. 
The  population  ought  to  be  thinned  out  by  emigration  and  migration. 
The  holdings  might  then  be  consolidated,  light  railways  promoted, 
and  the  fishing  industry  encouraged.  This  done  we  might  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  at  least  the  cry  of  distress  would  cease.  The 
baskets  of  these  people  might  not  even  then  be  full.  *  All  manner 
of  store '  might  not  be  theirs.  But  the  deep  poverty  which  crushes 
the  heart  out  of  them  now  would  no  longer  be  their  lot,  and  these 
waste  and  barren  places  might  even  be  made  to  rejoice.  I  know  the 
task  I  am  setting  the  statesmanship  of  England  is  a  great  one.  But 
it  is  not  impossible.  And  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  for  Ireland,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  do  all  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  ought  to  do,  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the  reproach 
of  these  districts  is  taken  away. 
In  the  second  place  there  are 

The  Encumbered  Estates. 

Politicians  sometimes  talk  of  the  Irish  land  problem  as  if  it 
affected  only  one  class,  and  that  the  tenants.  There  are,  indeed, 
ruined  and  roofless  homesteads  all  over  Ireland.  These  smoke-stained 
ruins  attest  the  fury  of  the  storm  which  has  swept  them  away.  But 
•  if  there  are  ruined  cabins  all  over  the  land  there  are  also  lonely  and 
deserted  mansions.  Not  in  one  county,  but  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land, the  visitor  will  find  great  houses  empty  and  deserted,  the  lights 
out,  and  the  grass  growing  green  on  the  handsome  avenues  which 
lead  up  to  them.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight,  and  tells  more  eloquently 
than  speech  or  pen  can  do  of  the  revolution  that  has  swept  over  the 
country.  What  is  the  position  of  tenants  on  such  estates?  They 
are  under  the  court,  and  a  receiver  takes  the  place  of  the  landlord. 
It  is  a  ruinous  system.  The  landlord  has  simply  disappeared.  He 
is  unable  to  help  the  tenantry  or  to  do  anything.  His  interest  in 
the  estate  is  absolutely  nil.    I  hold  very  strongly  that  every  sudi 
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estate — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — ought  to  be  sold  to  the 
tenants.  As  in  the  congested  districts,  I  would  ajpply  the  principle 
of  compulsion  here.  It  is  no  wrong  to  the  landlord.  It  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  tenant.  It  would  sweeten  the  life  of  the  whole  country. 
Then  there  is 

The  Remainder  of  the  Countby, 

where  the  people  have  fair  rents  on  good  land,  and  are  fairlj 
prosperous.  What  ought  to  be  done  here  ?  In  one  sense  the  position 
of  these  tenants  is  not  urgent ;  in  another  it  is.  At  first  sight  it 
might  be  thought  safe  to  leave  them  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act,  or  whatever  measure  takes  its  place.  That  is  to 
say,  where  the  landlord  is  willing  to  sell,  and  the  tenant  agrees  to 
buy,  the  £Eu;ilities  for  the  transfer  should  be  at  hand.  I  expect  this 
is  where  they  must  be  left  at  present.  But  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  position  long. 
Every  estate  that  is  sold  makes  the  position  more  untenable.  In  my 
own  constituency  a  large  estate  has  quite  recently  passed  from  owner 
to  occupiers.  The  transaction  has  meant  a  reduction  of  six  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  the  judicial  rent,  and  a  terminable  annuity  takes 
the  place  of  an  annual  rent.  The  result  is  that  every  tenant  in  South 
Tyrone  is  discontented,  and  compulsory  sale  is  mentioned  in  every 
market,  fair,  or  gathering.  The  larger  the  transfer  and  the  greater  the 
benefit,  the  more  will  this  feeling  spread.  I  am  not  pleading  for  com- 
pulsion ;  I  am  stating  the  facts.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  lease- 
holder over  again.  He  was  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881 ;  but,  when 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  all  round  about  him,  the  exemption  had  to 
be  removed.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
tenants  on  the  badly-managed  estates  should  get  an  advantage  denied 
to  those  who  live  on  properties  whose  owners  have  not  been  ruined. 
It  will  be  impossible,  ultimately,  to  say  that  the  dishonest  tenant  in 
the  South,  whose  conduct  has  made  his  landlord  glad  to  sell,  shall 
have  a  boon  denied  to  the  honest  man  who  has  paid  his  rent,  and 
whose  landlord  has  not  any  motive  to  part  with  his  property.  At 
present,  I  say,  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  compulsion  alone  in  such 
cases.     It  will  have  to  be  applied  in  the  end,  whenever  that  may  be. 

The  land  programme  I  have  sketched  here  involves  not  only  a 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  statesmen  and  of  Parliament ;  it  will  neces- 
sitate an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  of 
the  Ashbourne  Act.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done,  the  machine  will 
require  to  move  faster  than  it  has  done.  Not  that  a  great  deal  has 
not  been  accomplished.  An  area  much  larger  than  the  county  of 
Monaghan  has  passed  from  owner  to  occupier  under  the  Ashbourne 
Act.  Financially  it  has  proved  safe.  The  payments  have  been 
punctually  made  and  without  pressure.    The  arrears  are  trifling.    It 
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has  been  equally  successful  viewed  from  the  political  standpoint. 
Wherever  an  estate  has  changed  hands  under  the  Act  there  peace 
has  been  established.  This  is  true  even  of  the  most  turbulent  dis- 
tricts. It  is  true  alike  of  small  and  large  holdings.  Lower  Beltoney, 
in  far-off  Gweedore,  is  a  garden  under  the  Purchase  Act,  whilst 
Keeldrum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  under  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, is  a  howling  wilderness.  The  barony  of  Famey,  in  Go.  Mona- 
ghan,  once  the  most  blood-stained  spot  in  Ireland,  has,  with  the  sale 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  property,  become  a  model  district.  And 
everywhere  else  it  is  the  same.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  operation 
must  be  quickened.  Of  course  the  British  taxpayer  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  politicians  willing  to  give  Ireland  anything  but 
money.  It  is  a  new  departure  in  politics,  but  it  has  to  be  counted 
with.  Money  fortunately  is  not  needed  from  the  British  taxpayer. 
But  having  placed  the  Irish  landlord  where  he  is  the  British  tax- 
payer has  every  right  to  assist  in  seeing  him  safe  out  of  an  impossible 
position. 

The  system  that  has  succeeded  elsewhere  may  well  be  applied  to 
Ireland.  A  land  bank  with  an  imperial  guarantee  behind  local 
security,  the  former  being  limited  and  protected,  is  capable  of  doing 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  nor  in  a 
year.  It  will  be  a  slow  process.  But  a  successful  beginning  having 
been  already  made,  I  do  not  see  why  the  work  should  not  be  pressed 
forward.  There  are  no  doubt  lions  in  the  path.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  friends  will  think  of  the  British  taxpayer.  Mr.  Famell  will  con- 
sider the  interests  of  his  party.  They  will  resist  any  such  proposals 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is  through  some  such  policy  peace  and 
contentment  in  Ireland  are  to  be  reached.  Why  should  the  Unionist 
party  not  boldly  face  the  problem  ?  To  solve  it,  would  bring  them  ever 
lasting  renown,  and  add  new  strength  to  the  Empire. 

T.  W.  EUSSELL. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  INSENSIBILITY  OF 
ANIMALS  TO  PAIN. 

The  careful  observer  of  nature  must  often  be  struck  by  the  appa- 
rently enormous  amount  of  pain  and  suffering  inflicted  on  the  lower 
animals  by  each  other  and  by  man.  The  bird  tears  to  pieces  the 
worm,  the  fly,  or  the  snail,  and  is  itself  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hawk, 
the  cat,  or  the  weasel,  while  these  in  turn  fall  victims  to  the  gun  or 
trap  of  the  sportsman.    So  it  is  with  insects,  and  so  with  fish. 

It  is  a  great  natural  law  among  the  lower  animals  for  the  weaker 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  stronger,  and  to  meet  with  a  violent  and 
seemingly  painful  end. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  show  that  there  is  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  lower  animals  are  far  less  sensi- 
tive to  pain  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  seem  that  a  large 
section  of  the  public  believe  that  the  worm  and  the  slug,  the  fly  and 
the  beetle  are  quite  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  man ;  indeed  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  *  PiOlessness  of 
Angling,'  in  which  the  writer  affirmed  that  he  could  not  see  how  the 
aphorism  that  the  lowliest  insect  ^  feels  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a 
giant  dies '  could  ever  be  disproved. 

The  suggestion  that  animals  are  less  sensitive  to  pain  than  man 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  weak  apology  for  cruelty,  but  when  we  re- 
member how  little  able,  in  comparison  with  man,  they  are  to  defend 
themselves  from  their  numerous  foes,  and  how  many  countless 
myriads  daily  meet  with  a  violent  death,  such  a  suggestion  should 
surely  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  every  piece  of  evidence  in  its 
favour  carefully  weighed. 

All  that  we  know  about  pain  must  be  derived  from  human  ex- 
perience. It  is  by  comparing  notes  with  each  other  that  we  have 
formed  a  standard  as  it  were  of  human  sensitiveness,  and  that  we 
have  decided  that  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  more  sensitive  than 
other  parts  to  the  various  causes  of  pain.  Our  investigations  have 
taught  us  that  the  source  of  pain  is  the  brain,  and  that  if  the  con- 
nection of  any  part  of  the  body  be  cut  off  from  the  brain,  that  part 
becomes  destitute  of  feeling.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of 
the  main  nerves  to  the  hand  or  foot  is  cut  through  by  accident,  in 
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vliicli  case  the  portion  of  the  hand  or  foot  supplied  by  the  nerve  im- 
mediately loses  all  feeling.  Or,  again,  it  happens  that  in  severe  accidents 
the  spinal  cord  becomes  so  badly  crushed  as  to  prevent  all  impressions 
below  the  seat  of  the  injury  being  conducted  to  the  brain,  and  as  a 
result  the  parts  of  the  body  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  from  the 
spinal  cord  below  the  injury  at  once  become  insensitive.  Now  as  the 
general  type  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  same  in  all  the  vertebrate 
animals,  and  as  we  can  prove  that  many  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
in  the  lower  animals  are  similar  to  our  own,  we  have  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  brain  is  the  source  of  pain  in  their  case  just  as  it  is 
with  us. 

It  is  further  certain  that  the  sensation  of  pain  originates  in  one 
definite  part  of  the  brain,  and  no  amount  of  stimulation  of  other 
parts  can  give  rise  to  it.  Many  painless  operations  are  recorded  in 
the  pre-chloroform  days  for  severe  firactures  of  the  skull  attended  by 
protrusion  of  brain  tissue,  and  necessitating  the  removal  of  such 
tissue  at  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  And  again,  it  is  a  common  ex- 
perience to  find  tumours  and  abscesses  developing  in  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  with  an  entire  absence  of  pain,  while  in  other  parts  the 
growth  of  such  tumours  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  It 
would  appear  that,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the  more  highly 
developed,  the  .more  active,  the  more  wide-awake  the  brain  is,  the 
more  sensitive  does  it  become,  and  if  this  be  true  of  man,  why  not 
of  the  lower  animals  also  ? 

In  dealing  with  man  we  may  roughly  divide  him  into  two  main 
types — the  nervous  and  the  muscular.  The  nervous  type  would  be 
represented  by  the  man  with  an  active  piercing  eye,  a  face  whose 
features  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  energy,  intensity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  narrow  chest,  and  badly  developed  muscles.  In  the 
muscular  type  we  should  find  the  man  with  features  exhibiting  a 
constant  expression  of  repose,  with  powerful  and  well-developed  limbs, 
and  slow  of  speech  and  movement. 

Good  examples  of  the  one  type  might  be  found  among  our 
scholars  and  students,  of  the  other  type  among  our  agricultural 
labourers.  These  are  extreme  cases ;  in  some  of  us  the  muscular 
element  predominates,  in  others  the  nervous.  But  the  important 
point  is,  that  these  types  are  not  equally  sensitive  to  pain.  Any 
medical  man,  relying  on  his  own  experience,  would  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  nervous  tjrpe  was  far  more  sensitive  than  the 
muscular. 

Numerous  examples  have  occurred  in  the  writer's  own  experience 
all  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  indeed,  he  has  known  men  of 
the  muscular  type  undergo  the  most  painful  operations,  who  have  at 
the  time  exhibited  no  indications  of  suffering,  and  have  on  being 
questioned  by  him  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  feel  much. 

But  the  evidence  is  even  stronger  in  the  case  of  uncivilised 
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races,  the  observatioDs  of  all  travellers  pointing  to  the  extreme 
insensibility  to  pain  exhibited  by  savages.  A  good  example  was 
given  in  the  Spedaior  a  few  months  ago,  when  a  correspondent 
related  the  fact  that  on  the  introduction  of  boots  into  New  Zealand 
the  vanity  of  the  natives  was  so  great,  that  when  one  of  them  was 
happy  enough  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  pair,  and  found  that 
they  were  too  small,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  chop  off  a  toe  or  two, 
stanch  the  bleeding  by  covering  the  stump  with  a  little  hemp,  and 
then  force  the  feet  into  the  boots. 

Other  facts  connected  with  diseases  of  the  brain  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  this  suggestion,  that  the  more  active  and  wide-awake  the 
brain  is,  the  more  sensitive  to  pain  does  it  become.  In  early  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  when  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  through 
it  is  larger  than  usual,  it  becomes  extremely  sensitive,  so  much  so 
that  a  bright  light  or  a  loud  sound  gives  rise  to  actual  pain,  while  at 
a  later  stage,  when  the  circulation  is  much  diminished,  all  these 
symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  becomes  less  sensitive  than  when 
in  health. 

Again,  M.  Auzouy  of  Mar6ville,  in  an  article  in  the  Annales 
MSdicO'Psyehologiqiieaj  vol.  xxxv.,  states  that  in  his  asylum  he  found 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  idiot,  imbecile,  and  melancholic 
patients  presented  different  degrees  of  insensibility.  The  fact  that 
in  patients  suffering  from  melancholia  the  sensitiveness  to  pain  often 
becomes  blunted  is  important,  as  melancholia  is  so  frequently  attended 
by  great  loss  of  mental  activity  and  great  depression  of  the  cerebral 
circulation.  The  loss  of  sensitiveness  will  account  in  great  measure 
for  the  horrible  mutilations  melancholies  not  unfrequently  inflict 
upon  themselves. 

Although  the  general  type  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  same  in 
all  the  vertebrate  animals,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  all  the 
lower  animals  the  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  very 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  man.  It  appears,  too,  that  those 
animals  whose  brains  are  most  developed  and  most  exercised  by 
their  constant  intercourse  with  man,  as  the  dog  and  the  horse,  are 
more  sensitive  to  pain  than  wilder  and  less  domesticated  animals. 
In  dealing  with  animals  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  what  signs 
may  be  depended  upon  as  proofs  of  their  suffering.  Certainly  their 
struggles  and  cries  are  not  always  true  indications.  All  wild  animals 
struggle  under  restraint.  With  many,  cries  indicate  fear  rather  than 
pain.  A  hare  when  shot  rarely  cries ;  when  closely  pursued  by  dogs 
it  often  does.  Animals  when  trapped  rarely  cry  until  some  one  ap- 
proaches the  trap.  Frogs  will  cry  out  loudly  on  the  appearance  of 
anything  at  all  resembling  a  snake ;  when  injured  with  stones  or  cut 
by  the  scythe  in  mowing  they  rarely  do  so.  We  may  perhaps  best 
judge  as  to  what  extent  animals  suffer  by  observing  to  what  degree 
injuries  interfere  with  their  usual  habits.     I  have  already  said  that 
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dogs  and  horses  would  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  less 
domesticated  animals,  and  yet  innumerable  instances  have  been  re- 
corded of  these  animals  meeting  with  the  severest  injuries,  and  ex- 
hibiting little  or  no  indication  of  suffering  much.  Mr.  G.  A.  Bowell, 
of  Oxford,  in  an  essay  on  ^  The  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the  Sense 
of  Pain  in  the  Lower  Animals,*  published  some  years  ago,  gives  many 
forcible  examples  of  this.    Among  others,  the  following : — 

A  horse,  feeding  by  the  aide  of  the  road  on  Ileadington  Hill,  Oxford,  had  its 
leg  broken  by  a  coach-wheel  passing  over  it  just  above  the  fetlock-joint ;  the  bone 
was  dreadfully  crushed,  and  protruded  in  parts  through  the  skin.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  horse  had  hobbled  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  begun  grazing,  showing 
no  other  signs  of  pain  than  holding  up  the  injured  leg. 

Other  striking  examples  of  a  similar  nature  are  quoted  in  the 
same  work  as  having  come  under  the  writer's  own  observation. 
Every  gamekeeper  knows  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  rat  or 
rabbit,  when  caught  by  the  leg  in  one  of  the  ordinary  steel  traps,  to 
gnaw  off  its  limb  and  so  escape,  while  other  animals  when  kept  short 
of  food  will  readily  eat  their  own  tails.  Another  proof  that  animals 
are  less  sensitive  to  pain  than  man  is  their  comparative  freedom 
from  shock  after  severe  injuries.  When  a  man  meets  with  a  severe 
injury  of  any  kind,  a  train  of  symptoms  follow  which  are  collectively 
known  by  the  name  of  shock.  A  striking  pallor  takes  the  place  of 
the  natural  colour,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  clammy  moisture, 
the  eye  loses  its  natural  lustre,  and  the  extremities  become  deadly 
cold,  and  while  the  ear  may  detect  the  fluttering  action  of  the  heart, 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  often  quite  imperceptible.  All  these 
symptoms  point  to  a  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I 
think  that  all  medical  men  would  agree  that  shock  is  much  more 
easily  induced  and  more  marked  among  the  active  brain-workers  in 
our  crowded  cities  than  among  their  less  intellectual  brethren  in 
agricultural  districts,  whereais  the  lower  animals  often  sustain  the 
severest  injuries  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  symptoms  of  shock. 

When  we  pass  from  animals  to  fish,  we  find  that  the  belief  that 
fish  suffer  very  little  pain  is  far  more  general  and  widespread. 
Every  fisherman  has  his  story  to  tell  either  of  himself  or  of  a  friend 
having  hooked  a  fish  with  another  hook  recently  embedded  in  its 
flesh.  The  great  difficulty  of  killing  some  fish  would  prove  at  any 
rate  that  their  nervous  system  was  not  over-sensitive  to  shock,  while 
the  extreme  smallness  of  their  brains  would  strengthen  our  belief  in 
their  want  of  sensitiveness,  for  whereas  the  proportion  of  the  brain 
of  man  to  the  rest  of  his  body  is  about  as  one  to  sixty,  the  propor- 
tion in  fishes  is  about  one  to  three  thousand. 

In  man  and  animals  the  skin  is  certainly  the  most  sensitive 
tissue  of  the  body ;  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  scales  which 
cover  the  bodies  of  fishes  are  equally  sensitive.  When  we  pass 
to    the    invertebrate    kingdom,  represented    by   shell-fish,   snails, 
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worms,  insects,  &c.,  we  find  an  entire  absence  of  brain,  the  nervous 
system  being  represented  bj  two  nervous  cords  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bod;,  and  having  a  pair  of  small 
masses  of  nervous  tissue,  known  as  ganglia,  developed  at  intervals. 
The  extraordinary  mutilations  these  creatures  will  successfully 
endure  prove  that  their  nervous  system  is  but  little  influenced  by 
shock,  and  renders  it  almost  certain  that  it  is  equally  insensitive  to 
pain.  When  we  remember  that  the  worm  when  cut  in  half  does  not 
necessarily  die,  but  has  the  power  of  reproducing  the  lower  portion 
of  its  body,  and  that  in  some  orders  the  lower  half  develops  a  new 
mouth,  and  becomes  a  new  animal — again,  when  we  remember  that 
other  members  of  the  same  sub-kingdom,  such  as  lobsters  and  crabs, 
will  frequently  when  frightened  throw  off  a  limb  or  two,  we  must 
conclude  that  their  sense  of  pain  is  very  small,  and  yet  they  are 
repeatedly  spoken  and  written  of  as  though  they  were  as  sensitive 
as  man. 

The  nervous  system  of  insects  is  very  similar  to  that  of  worms 
and  snails,  being  represented  by  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia ;  and  in 
their  case  the  evidence  of  insensitiveness  would  appear  to  be  over- 
whelming. 

Wasps  with  their  bodies  crushed  out  of  all  shape  will  readily 
attack  sugar  and  honey  when  supplied  them  as  though  nothing  were 
the  matter ;  cockchafers,  in  a  similar  way,  will  go  on  feeding  when 
their  abdomens  have  been  partially  eviscerated  by  the  peck  of  a 
bird ;  while  a  beetle  with  a  pin  through  its  body  has  been  known 
to  perambulate  the  collector's  case  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and 
devour  all  the  other  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  as  we 
watch  a  moth  hovering  round  an  open  light,  and  see  its  wings  and 
body  from  time  to  time  singed  by  the  heat,  it  must  strike  us  that 
were  it  more  sensitive  to  pain  its  life  would  be  preserved. 

I  have  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  spoken  of  the  appa- 
rently enormous  amount  of  pain  inflicted  on  the  lower  animals  by 
man,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said  with  regard  to  their  lesser 
sensitiveness,  we  shall,  I  think,  still  be  horrified  by  the  pain  inflicted 
when  we  read  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  larger 
animals  are  killed  by  the  use  of  explosive  bullets.  Especially  will 
this  be  the  case  when  we  read  of  the  fearful  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
whales  in  our  northern  seas  by  harpoons  shot  from  cannons  carrying 
dynamite  bombs  which  only  explode  after  burying  themselves  in  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  creatures.  We  are  told  that  their  dying 
struggles  will  often,  in  spite  of  these  enormous  wounds,  last  for 
hours.  Yet  one  fact  would  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  pain  is  much 
less  than  we  should  at  first  sight  conceive  possible.  It  is  that,  as  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  any  severe  injury  would  seem  to  paralyse  the 
nerve  endings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  them  transmitting  the 
stimulus  which  they  had  received  to  the  brain.    Thus  it  oftea 
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happens  that  the  severest  wounds  are  only  attended  by  a  feeling  of 
numbness  in  the  parts,  until  several  hours  after  the  injury,  when  the 
nerves  have  recovered  their  function.  Every  surgeon  is  familiar  with 
cases  which  illustrate  this  point,  and  innumerable  examples  might 
be  quoted  of  the  severest  gunshot  wounds  giving  rise  to  but  little 
pain  until  many  hours  after  the  wound  had  been  inflicted.  Mr. 
Bowell  relates  the  following : — 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  an  officer  was  with  a  party  of  his  men  in  the 
trenches,  when  a  shell  fell  and  hurst  among  them :  he  was  lighting  a  pipe  at  the 
moment  the  shell  exploded ;  and,  making  some  exclamation  relative  to  its  having 
knocked  the  pipe  out  of  his  hand,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  sergeant  near 
him,  who  was  killed  hy  the  explosion — ^when,  seeing  that  the  eyes  of  his  men  were 
turned  upon  himself,  he  found  that  the  shell  had  taken  off  one  arm  hetween  the  wrist 
and  elbow,  and  three  fingers  from  the  other  hand ;  but,  till  his  attention  was 
thus  drawn  to  it,  he  did  not  know  he  was  wounded,  and  felt  no  pain  from  it. 

Excitement,  too,  is  an  important  factor  in  mitigating  pain ;  the 
battle-field  constantly  affords  examples  of  intense  excitement,  blunt- 
ing sensation.  It  was  excitement  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  en- 
abled religious  enthusiasts  to  inflict  apparently  the  severest  tortures 
on  their  own  bodies,  without  exhibiting  any  evidence  of  acute  suffer- 
ing. And  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  excitement  produced  in 
an  animal  when  fighting  for  life  and  liberty  often  aids  in  numbing 
the  pain  of  the  ghastly  wounds  inflicted  by  the  weapons  of  man. 
This  might  appear  to  tell  against  the  suggestion  made  earlier,  that 
the  more  active  and  wide-awake  the  brain  is  the  more  sensitive  is  it 
to  pain,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  during  periods  of  intense  excitement 
the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  The  probable  explanation  is 
that  this  activity  is  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  other  portions  are  thrown  partially  into  abeyance. 
Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  that  animals  are  generally  free  from  that 
anticipation  of  pain  which  with  man  is  often  worse  than  the  pain 
itself. 

I  would  conclude  by  urging  that  we  have  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that,  although  the  lower  animals  are  sensitive  to  pain,  they 
are  far  less  sensitive  than  man,  and  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  the  less  sensitive  it  becomes.  Further,  that 
while  in  their  wild  state  countless  myriads  of  them  meet  with  violent 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  their  more  powerful  foes,  such  death  is  at- 
tended by  a  minimum  amount  of  pain.  I  would  add,  too,  that  such  a 
belief  should  not  make  us  any  the  less  careful  in  our  dealings  with 
the  lower  animals,  but  should  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  mercy  and 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  should  increase  our  pleasure  in 
studying  their  habits  and  movements. 

W.  Collier.    . 
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ON-  SOME   WAR-SONGS  OF  EUROPE. 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  in  music. 

Henry  the  Fifth. 

Between  the  war-cries  common  throughout  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  war  songs  of  the  later  centuries,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence, although  the  object,  which  was  to  animate  the  troops  by  some 
common  and  endeared  subject  of  reference  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
remains  the  same.  War-cries  were  generally  one  of  three  things — 
the  name  of  the  leader,  the  place  of  the  rendezvous,  or  the  figure  on 
the  standard.  For  an  example  of  the  first  class,  the  cry  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon  was  simply  the  name  ^  Bourbon.'  Sometimes  an 
encomium  was  added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cri  de  guerre  of  the 
Counts  of  Hainault — *  Hainault  the  Noble.'  Those  of  the  kind  which 
consisted  of  a  reference  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  were  abundant  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  localisation  of  clans  in  particular 
districts,  and  the  practice  which  prevailed  of  collecting  them  at  a 
particular  place  in  times  of  danger  by  means  of  a  messenger  or  the 

*  fiery  cross.'  They  were  also  taken  from  the  names  of  patron  Saints  : 
that  of  the  King  of  England  was  *  St.  George.' 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ajtcieni  word  of  eourcige,  fair  St.  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  I 
Upon  them ! 

Richard  the  Third. 

The  King  of  France  cried  *  Montjoye  St.  Denis ' — the  former  word 
beiog  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  certain  little  mounts  on  which 
crosses  were  erected,  on  the  way  from  Paris  to  St.  Denis,  for  the 
direction  of  travellers.  The  Duke  of  Milan  had  for  his  clamor  mUi- 
taria — as  an  old  Italian  writer,  Sylvester  Petra  Sancta,  quaintly  terms 
it — *  Milan  the  Valiant.'  An  old  French  herald  speaks  of  some 
other  war-cries,  somewhat  different  from  the  above :  the  Crusaders* 

*  Dieu  le  veut ; '  the  cries  of  invocation,  a  notable  instance  of  which 
was  that  of  the  lords  of  Montmorency,^  ^  Dieu  aide  au  premier 

*  This  being  said  to  have  been  the  first  family  converted  to  Christianity  in 
France 
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Chretien ; '  and  the  cries  of  exhortation,  as  that  of  the  Emperor,  <  A 
dextre  et  k  sinistre,'  a  sufficiently  emphatic  direction  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  chivalrous  times. 

When  modes  of  fighting  changed,  war-cries  were  laid  aside  or 
transferred  as  mottoes  to  the  crests  of  the  families  by  which  they 
had  been  used.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Scotch  family  *  slogans '  (war-cries).  The  favourite  battle-cry  of  the 
Irish  was  *Aboo.'  War-cries  were  evidently  indulged  in  by  the 
soldiers  in  Homer's  day,  for  he  speaks  of  the  solemn  silence  in  which 
the  Greeks  marched  to  battle,  and  the  wild  chants  and  yells  charac- 
teristic of  the  Trojans'  advance.  The  Greeks  stood  in  great  awe  of 
their  generals :  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  Trojan  army  did  not 
leave  room  for  any  special  patriotic  sentiment. 

The  political  importance  of  songs  and  ballads  in  aiding  great 
changes,  whether  reformatory,  revolutionary,  or  otherwise,  has  been 
proved,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  almost  every  other : 
witness  the  famous  Rakoczy  march  of  the  Hungarians,  Haydn's  mag- 
nificent Hymn  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  patriotic  Brahan- 
^onne  of  the  Belgians,  Garibaldi's  warlike  Hymn  of  the  Italians, 
the  stirring  and  grandiose  ^  God  protect  the  Czar '  of  the  Bussians, 
the  inflammable  ^Marseillaise'  of  the  light-hearted  French,  the 
beloved  Heil  Dir  im  Siegeskranz  of  the  Vaterland,  which  is  the 
same  as  our  own  inspiriting  and  essentially  loyal  anthem.  Many  of 
the  war-songs  popular  at  certain  periods  in  various  countries  have 
perished  for  want  of  the  immortality  achieved  only  by  the  pen. 
Grenville  Murray's  delightful  Doine  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
Lantars,  or  wandering  minstrels,  who  are  taught  to  sing  to  humble 
men  the  Doine  which  had  soothed  their  sires,  and  the  old  war- 
songs  of  the  braveSy  which  had  yet  power  to  stir  their  hearts  like 
the  call  of  the  trumpet.  These  songs  had  been  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  by  oral  tradition  and  by  quaint  old  living  chroniclers, 
the  only  records  now  left  to  Boumania.  Shakespeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Mopsa,  in  The  Winter's  Tale^  the  following  words : — *  I 
love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true.' 
Mopsa's  ballads  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  refined  nature  to  render 
them  worthy  of  oral  transmission;  probably  their  inherent  coarseness 
ensured  a  ready  sale  at  every  street  comer.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  many  of  the  warrior's  lays,  which  were  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. D'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature^  says  that  the 
Ranjs  des  VacheSy  though  without  anything  striking  in  the  composi- 
tion, has  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  Swiss,  and  impresses 
them  with  so  violent  a  desire  to  return  to  their  own  country,  that  it 
is  forbidden  to  be  played  in  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French  service 
on  pain  of  death.  There  is  also  a  Scotch  tune  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  some  of  our  North  Britons.  In  one  of  our  battles  in  Calabria, 
a  bagpiper  of  the  78th  Highland  regiment,  when  the  light  infantry 
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charged  the  French,  posted  himself  on  the  right,  and  remained  in  his 
solitary  situation,  during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  encouraging  the 
men  with  a  famous  Highland  charging-tune,  and  actually,  upon  the 
retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French,  changed  it  to  another, 
equally  celebrated  in  Scotland,  upon  the  retreat  of  and  victory  over 
an  enemy.  His  next-hand  neighbour  guarded  him  so  well  that  he 
escaped  unhurt.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  who  infused 
courage  among  his  countrymen  by  possessing  it  in  so  animated  a 
degree  and  in  so  venerable  a  character.  In  Fosbroke's  Encyclapoedia 
of  Antiquities  there  is  a  paragraph  on  military  music  which  is  inter- 
esting as  a  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  war-songs.  From  it  we  learn 
that,  though  the  trumpet  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  yet  military  music 
was  not  then  in  use.  Lycurgus  introduced  it  with  songs  in  full  chorus 
accompanied  by  flutes.  Servius  Tullius  ordered  that  two  whole 
centurisB  should  consist  of  trumpeters,  horn-blowers,  &c.,  to  sound 
the  charge.  Among  us,  Ossian  shows  that  the  bards  led  off  with  a 
song.  In  these  and  subsequent  ages  war-songs  used  to  be  sung  in 
chorus  by  the  whole  army  in  advancing  to  the  attack.^  In  later  ages 
horns,  trumpets,  and,  after  the  Crusades,  drums,  and  latterly  fifes, 
were  added.  If  further  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  military  music  were 
needed,  a  conclusive  one  is  to  be  found  in  2  Chronicles  xz.  21. 
When  Jehoshaphat  went  to  battle  against  the  hosts  of  Ammon,  Seir, 
and  Moab,  he  placed  a  choir  of  singers  in  the  front  of  his  army :  ^  And 
when  he  had  consulted  with  the  people,  he  appointed  singers  unto 
the  Lord,  and  that  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they  went 
out  before  the  army,  and  to  say,  Praise  the  Lord ;  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.' 

A  specimen  of  a  chanson  des  Croisades,  or  Crusaders'  song,  is 
quoted  in  Vapereau's  Dictionncdre  Universd  des  Litt&ratureSy  which 
I  give  here.  In  it  religious  sentiment  and  warlike  enthusiasm 
alternate,  and,  like  most  of  the  Crusaders'  songs,  each  verse  ends 
with  a  monotonous  cry  of  triumph : — 

Cbriste,  tuis  est  pater ; 
Ipsi  sunt  tibi  mater ; 
His  tu  soror  et  frater. 
Jerusalem  exsulta! 

Nati;  parete  patri ; 
Fili,  Buccurre  matri ; 
Fratrea,  servite  fratri. 
Jetiualem  exmUa  I 


^  A  custom  probably  derived  from  their  German  ancestors,  among  whom  the 
privilege  of  leading  off  that  kind  of  war-whoop  commonly  appertained  to  the  bard 
who  had  composed  it :  thus  the  Song  of  Roland  was  begun  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
by  a  knight  upon  whom  the  honour  was  conferred  from  his  loud  voice. 
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O  mira  lex  vivendi  I 
De  caau  moiiendi, 
Vis  oritur  nascendi. 

Jerusalem  exsulta! 
•  •  •  • 

Rivi  fluunt  cruoris 
Jerusalem  in  oris 
Dum  perit  gens  erroris. 
Jerusalem  exsuUa  I 

The  little  we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
Greek  war-songs  teaches  us  that  those  sung  before  the  battle  were  in 
the  form  of  hymns  addressed  to  some  particular  god.  Their  songs  of 
victory  were  called  iirivUiov. 

Two  kinds  of  military  music  may  be  distinguished  amongst  the 
specimens  of  ancient  Greek  music :  the  first  comprisiug  every  species 
of  ode  or  song  adapted,  on  ordinary  festive  occasions,  to  inspire  or  main- 
tain warlike  enthusiasm  ;  the  second  may  be  defined  as  war  music  in 
the  narrower  sense — marches,  charges  {embateria^  enoplia).  The  cele- 
bration of  the  exploits  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time  was  a  favourite  re- 
creation of  warriors,  according  to  Homer.  The  triumphal  paean  is  also 
sung  by  the  army  in  chorus  on  their  march  back  to  the  camp  after  a 
victory.  But  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  advance  or  conflict  of  troops  as 
directed  by  any  other  species  of  sound  than  the  shout  of  war ;  and  even 
that  among  Homer's  countrymen  was  restrained  until  the  combat  had 
actually  begun.  Their  advance  is  characterised  as  terrible  from  its 
very  silence.  From  the  earliest  epoch,  however,  of  which  trace  exists 
of  any  scientific  cultivation  of  the  lyric  art,  there  is  sufficient 
proof  that  neither  of  the  above  departments  of  martial  poetry  was 
overlooked.  To  the  first  of  the  two  belong  the  elegiac  odes  of 
Callinus,  which  claim  to  be  the  earliest  extant  production  of  the 
lyric  muse.  These,  together  with  the  elegies  of  Tyrtseus,  were  sung, 
consistently  with  Spartan  usage,  at  the  soldiers'  meals — sometimes  in 
chorus,  sometimes  in  solo  and  competitively,  when  the  victor  received 
as  his  prize  from  the  polemarch  an  extra  ration  of  butcher's-meat. 
They  were  also  chanted  in  chorus  before  the  tent-door  of  the  king. 

The  following  verse  was  sung  by  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
the  Gallic  triumph,  as  they  followed  the  emperor's  chariot : — 

Gallias  Ceesar  subegit,  Nicomedes  Cadsarem. 
Ecce  Caesar  nunc  triumphat,  qui  subegit  Gallias : 
Nicomedes  non  triumphat  qui  subegit  Csesarem. 

The  Gauls  to  OfBsar  yield,  CcBsar  to  Nicomede; 
Lo  I  Caesar  triumphs  for  his  glorious  deed, 
But  Caesar's  conqueror  gains  no  victor *8  meed. 

This  verse  has  since  become  very  common.  Latin  song,  in  its 
literary  and  grammatical  decadence,  leads  us  from  Eome  to  the 
nations  of  more  modern  times.    It  was  in  Latin  that  the  earliest 
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French  war-songs  were  written.  The  following  are  two  verses  of  the 
song  of  victory  composed  in  honour  of  Clotaire  the  Second  and  his 
successful  batles  with  the  Saxons  (623) : — 

Be  Olothario  canere  est,  rege  Franoorum, 

Qui  iyit  pugnare  cum  gente  Saxonum. 

Quam  graviter  proTenisset  misBis  Saxonunii 

Si  non  fuisset  iDclitus  Faro  de  gente  Burgundionum ! 

Quando  veniunt  in  terram  Franoorum, 
Faro  ubi  erat  princeps,  missi  Saxonum, 
Instinctu  Dei  transeunt  per  urbem  Meldonum, 
Ne  inteifidantur  a  rege  Francorum. 

This  savage  couplet  was  sung  by  the  soldiers  of  Aurelian  in  France : 

MiUe,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  decollavimuB ; 
Unus  homo,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille  decoUaTimua. 
Mille,  mille,  mille,  yivat,  qui  mille,  mille  occidit : 
Tantum  vini  habet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 

In  Spain  to  this  day  there  remains  a  relic  of  the  songs  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  which  were  doubtless  often  heard  in  this  country, 
and  which  must  have  left  recollections  the  impressions  of  which 
would  be  easily  communicated  by  the  Romanised  natives  to  their 
conquerors  the  Visigoths.  It  is  strange  that  no  Spanish  author  has 
taken  note  of  these  ancient  songs  of  war  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  for 
it  is  evident  they  are  redondUlas? 

Galba  being  appointed  by  Cains  Caesar  to  supersede  Gaetulicus  in 
his  command,  the  day  after  his  joining  the  legions  he  put  a  stop  to 
their  plaudits  in  a  public  spectacle  by  issuing  an  order  ^  That  they 
should  keep  their  hands  under  their  cloaks.'  Immediately  upon 
which  the  following  verse  became  very  common  in  the  camp : — 

Disce,  miles,  militare :  Galba  est,  non  Gsetulicus. 

Learn,  soldiers,  now  in  arms,  to  use  jour  hands : 
'Tis  Galba,  not  Gsstulicus,  commands. 

A  blending  of  the  Arab  war-songs  and  those  inspired  by  Gothic  blood 
in  Spain  resulted  in  the  romanceros  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid; 
The  spirit  of  true  Castilian  pride  pervades  these  lays,  and  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  liberty  of  the  brave  hidalgo.  In  many  a  storm 
of  riot  the  Tragala  and  the  Marchemos  Voluntarios  have  exerted  an 
extraordinary  influence  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  The  Spaniards 
are  not  a  literary  race ;  and  at  all  times  their  principal  means  of 
circulating  their  political  creeds  has  been  in  song. 

The  Portuguese  soldiery  in  Ceylon,  at  the  siege  of  Colombo,  when 
pressed  with  misery  and  the  pangs  of  hunger,  during  their  marches 
derived  not  only  consolation,  but  also  encouragement,  by  rehearsing 
the  stanzas  of  the  Lusiads. 

The  Chanson  de  Roland  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  monument 
'  Metrical  compositions  common  to  the  ancient  Castilians  and  Portuguese. 
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erected  to  France  by  the  Muse  of  Song.  It  is  the  Iliad  of  that 
country,  being  to  the  French  what  the  Nibelungen  is  to  the  Germans. 
It  impersonates  the  France  of  the  middle  ages,  the  France  of  the 
age  of  chivaky ;  it  has  been  sung  since  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  verses. 

Another  song — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  hymn  * — ^bearing  this 
title  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  He  was  often 
heard  humming  it,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Moscow  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Gerard  division  intoned  it 
opposite  the  famous  Bussian. 

Chansoit  be  EoLAin). 

Combien  sont-ils  P  combien  sont-ils  ? 

C'est  le  cri  du  soldat  sans  gloire. 
Le  h^ros  cliercbe  les  perils ; 

Sans  les  perils  qu*e8t  la  victoire  ? 
Ajons  touB;  mes  braves  amis^ 

De  Roland  Fame  noble  et  fidre ; 
n  ne  comptait  ses  ennemis 

Qu'^tendus  morts  sur  la  poussi^re. 

Refrain, 

Soldats  fran^ais,  chantez  Roland^ 

Llionneur  de  la  cbevalerie ; 
Et  r^pdtez  en  combattant 

Ces  mots  sacrte  {bis)  Gloire  et  Fatrie !  Qns). 


$ 
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*  '  Ge  ne  sent  pas  des  chansons  non  plus,  mais  des  hymnes  qne  chantent  les  soldats 
conduits  par  Tjrt^e  ou  par  Napoleon,  les  citoyens  qui  d6molissent  la  Bastille.  La 
*'  Chanson  de  Roland  "  n'est  pas  plus  une  chanson  que  la  "  Marseillaise."  * — Pierre 
Zarouue. 
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The  Song  of  Roland  given  above  was  written  hj  Bonget  de  lisle 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  (1776).  His  collection  of  Fifty  Songs  of  France 
is  a  rather  sad  comment  on  the  elastic  nature  of  his  patriotism, 
ranging  as  it  does  from  1776  to  1824,  and  comprising  all  manner  of 
hymns  got  up  for  occasions — Bepublican,  Imperial  and  Legitimist. 

In  Provence  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers  who  employed 
their  talents  in  composing  romantic  and  complimentary  poems  full 
of  warlike  and  amatory  sentiment,  which  were  recited  before  the 
assemblages  of  the  great.  Norman  poets  were  celebrated  before 
those  of  Provence.  Taillefer  was  the  first  man  to  break  the  English 
ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

In  several  accounts  of  the  famous  battle  of  Hastingfs  the  following 
serio-comic  prelude  is  noticed : — 

Un  des  Franceis  done  se  hasta, 
Deyant  lea  altres  chevalclia. 
Taillefer  est  cil  apelez, 
Joglere  estait  hardi  asseZi 
Armes  ayoit  e  bon  cheval ; 
S'iert  hardiz  e  noble  vaasaL 
Devant  lea  altres  cil  se  mist, 
Deyant  Engleis  meryeilles  fist. 
La  lance  pris  par  '  le  tuet ' 
Comme  si  oe  fust  nn  bastinet : 
En  contremont,  halt  Ten  geta, 
E  par  le  fer  receye  la. 
Trais  fez  issi  geta  sa  lance : 
La  quarte  feiz,  mult  pr^  8*ayance, 
Entre  lea  Engleis  la  lan^a, 
Parmi  le  cora  en  un  naffra,  &c 

M.  Eaynouard,  in  his  five  volumes  devoted  to  the  Troubadours, 
has  exhausted  the  subject  of  their  poetry,  but  does  not  touch  upon 
that  of  their  music.  He  evidently  does  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
his  national  saying : — 

Une  chanson  aana  air 
Est  un  oiaeau  sans  ailes. 
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The  famous  song  of  the  battle  of  Marignan  (sixteenth  century) 
was  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of  Francis  the  First;  one  verse  of 
it  will  sufl&ce  to  show  the  nature  of  the  words : — 

Soufflez,  jouez,  soufOez  toiujours ; 
Tornez,  virez,  faictes  vos  tours ; 
Phifres  soufflez,  frappez  taboors; 
Soufflez,  jouez,  frappez  tousjours. 
V  Tomez,  virez,  faictes  vos  tours ; 
Phifres  soufflez,  frappez  tabours ; 
Soufflez,  jouez^  soufflez  tousjours. 

Innumerable  songs  are  connected  with  the  battle  of  Pavia :  one 
is  especially  worthy  of  mention,  namely,  the  famous  La  Police : — 

H^las^  La  Palice  est  mort ; 
n  est  mort  devant  Pavie. 
H6las,  s'il  n'^tait  point  mort, 
II  serait  encore  en  yie. 

Alas !  La  Palice  is  dead  ; 
He  died  at  the  battle  of  Payia. 
Alas !  if  he  were  not  dead, 
He  would  still  be  living. 

This  Hibernian  ditty  actually  served  as  an  incentive  to  the  warriors 
of  the  day.  Verily,  it  needs  the  frivolous  Boulanger  couplets  of 
the  present  time  to  enable  one  to  draw  a  comparison  that  shall  not 
be  deemed  odious ! 

Under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  political  songs  fast  became  revolu- 
tionary ones ;  a  few  couplets  on  certain  events  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  were  quickly  transformed  by  the  national  songsters  into 
gross  invectives  against  the  aristocracy,  over  whom  the  sword  of  terror 
already  hung,  and  for  whom  the  fearful  portals  of  the  Bastille  were 
opening.  Happily  for  France  and  the  honour  of  her  national  mili- 
tary song,  side  by  side  with  La  Carmagnole  and  Qa  ira^  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiment  is  also  embodied  in  La  MarseiUaiae  and  Le  chant 
du  dUparty  two  of  the  most  entrancing  patriotic  hymns  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  former  in 
France.  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  *  only  indifferently  replaces  it,  and 
whenever  Frenchmen  need  inciting  to  deeds  of  bravery,  the  MaraeU- 
laise  may  be  counted  upon  as  the  best  and  surest  musical  means. 

MOUBIB  POVB  LA  PaTBIS. 

Par  la  voix  du  canon  d*alarme 
La  France  appelle  ses  enfants. 
Aliens,  dit  le  soldat,  aux  armes  t 
C^est  ma  mere,  je  la  defends. 
Mourir    our  la  patrie, 
C'est  le  sort  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  digne  d^envie. 

'  This  song  was  composed  by  the  Count  A.  de  Laborde.    Under  the  Second 
Empire  it  was  the  national  battle  song,  the  patriotic  hymn  par  excellence. 
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Fibres,  pour  une  cause  aainte, 
Quaud  chacun  de  nous  est  martyr, 
No  profi^roDS  pas  une  plainte  ; 
La  France  un  jour  doit  nous  b^nir. 
Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
(Test  le  sort  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  digne  d*envie. 

By  the  Toice  of  the  gun  that  calls  us 
Our  France  has  sounded  her  alarm ; 
Then,  comrades,  haste,  whate  er  befalls  us, 
Tis  our  mother  for  whom  we  arm. 
To  die  for  France  victorious 
Is  the  boon  of  the  brave  and  the  fate  of  the  glorious. 

Fellow-men,  for  a  cause  so  holy, 
Shall  each  not  dare  the  martyr's  flame ; 
No  plaint  we  urge,  but  yield  us  solely, 
And  our  country  shall  bless  our  name. 
To  die  for  France  victorious 
Is  the  boon  of  the  brave,  and  the  fate  of  the  glorious. 


The  so-called  canti  riazionali  of  Italy  belong  to  a  period  com- 
mencing about  the  year  1821.  They  have  all  been  inspired  by  the 
political  movements  of  this  century  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy,  and 
their  tone  is  naturally  warlike. 


Dagheia  ayanti. 


li^lEe 
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Grrove  says,  in  speaking  of  ^  Daghela  avanti  un  paaao ' :  '  This 
most  popular  air  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fortuitous  manner  in 
which  songs  sometimes  acquire  a  national  renown.  The  circum- 
stances which  made  Daghela  avanti  un  passo  famous  were  as 
follows.  In  1858,  when  Milan  was  a  hot-bed  of  Italian  conspiracy 
and  intrigue  against  the  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy,  the  performance 
of  a  ballet-dancer  at  the  Teatro  della  Cannobiana  was  received  by 
the  spectators  with  mingled  expressions  of  approval  and  disapproval, 
which  gave  rise  to  disorder  in  the  theatre.  The  police  interfered 
and  took  the  part  of  the  majority,  whose  opinion  was  adverse  to  the 
danseuse.  This  at  once  enlisted  the  popular  sympathies  on  her  side, 
and  her  cause  was  thenceforth  identified  with  patriotic  aspirations. 
Further  disturbances  followed,  and  the  police  stopped  the  run  of  the 
ballet.  Thereupon  the  tune  to  which  the  ballet-girl  danced  her 
paaao  a  solo  passed  into  the  streets  of  Milan  and  was  heard  every* 
where,  sung  by  the  populace  with  words  partly  Italian  and  partly 
Milanese.  It  was  a  hybrid  song  of  love  and  war,  with  the  refrain 
Daghela  avanii  vm  passo  (meaning,  ^^  Move  a  step  forward  "),  and 
it  was  received  by  the  public  as  an  exhortation  to  patriotic  action. 
To  Austrian  ears  the  tune  and  the  words  were  an  insolent  challenge, 
and  they  were  not  forgotten  when  war  was  declared  a  few  months 
later  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont.  Daghela 
avanti  urn  pasao  was  then  played  in  derision  by  the  military  bands  of 
Austria  while  her  troops  were  advancing  from  Lombardy  into  Pied- 
mont. But  Austria  was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  Piedmont,  and  her 
retreating  armies  ever  heard  the  same  song  sung  by  the  advancing 
soldiers  of  Italy.  Province  after  province  was  subsequently  annexed 
to  Piedmont,  and  with  each  successive  annexation  the  area  of  the 
popularity  of  Daghela  avanti  un  passo  was  extended,  until  it  was 
heard  all  over  the  Italian  kingdom.'  In  1848  the  Italian  war-song 
was  that  of  Godfredo  Mameli :  ^  ^  Italian  brethren,  Italy  has  awaked 
and  girded  her  head  with  the  helm  of  Scipio.  Where  is  victory  ?  Let 
it  oflFer  unto  her  its  hair,  for  God  created  it  the  servant  of  Rome.* 
To  each  verse  there  is  the  following  burden — 

Let  us  band  ourselves  together  in  cohorts ; 
Let  us  be  ready  for  death,  Italy  has  called  us. 

The  Garibaldian  Hymn  is  the  composition  of  Mercantini,  of  whom 
little  is  known.  He  published  a  collection  of  songs,  more  or  less  of 
a- military  character,  with  a  motto  from  Leopardi :  ^  God  grant  my 
blood  may  be  a  fire  in  Italian  bosoms.' 

The  burden  of  the  song  is :  *  Get  out  of  Italy,  get  out,  for  it  is 
time.  Get  out  of  Italy ;  get  out,  0  stranger ; '  and  the  whole  is  com- 
posed in  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  terms  of  daily  life. 

*  Mameli  was  the  Ecmer  of  Italy. 
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The  musical  histories  of  Italy,  so  exhaustive  in  their  information 
on  the  national  song,  are  strangely  silent  where  that  of  the  battle- 
field is  concerned.  Only  here  and  there  one  finds  mention  of  war- 
songs.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  hymn  of  Brofferio  (illus- 
trious citizen)  was  suug  by  the  Italian  troops  on  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  on  the  eve  of  Custozza. 

The  Danish  national  war-song  is  known  as  the  Song  of  Danebrog.' 
The  first  verse  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  of  the  composi- 
tion :  *  Float  bravely  over  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  0  Danebrog,  red  as 
blood !  Night  shall  not  hide  thy  shine ;  the  thunderbolt  has  not  de- 
stroyed thee ;  thou  hast  floated  over  the  heroes  fallen  into  the  bosom 
of  death ;  thy  white  cross  has  lifted  to  the  skies  the  name  of  Den- 
mark.' 

In  the  year  1691  Sofrenson  Vedel,  a  parson  in  Denmark, 
published  a  number  of  those  famous  Danish  ballads  called  kdmpe" 
viser;  and  in  1695  Peter  Syv  brought  out  a  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  work ;  but,  unfortunately,  neither  the  original  nor 
enlarged  editions  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  Norsemen  the  singer  of  war-songs  was  held  in  very 
high  esteem,  and  the  influence  of  these  songs  on  history  is  so  great 
as  to  amount  almost  to  a  matter  of  wonderment ;  their  influence  on 
the  history  of  Scandinavia  reads  like  one  loud  call  to  battle,  chanted 
by  bards  in  fierce  tones.  The  degree  to  which  the  mere  words  of 
certain  sougs  maddened  the  Norsemen,  and  drove  them  onwards  to 
great  deeds,  appears  in  every  chapter  of  their  life-history.  By  a 
thousand  facts  we  know  that  it  was  the  Teutonic  war-song  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  Bome ;  the  same  means  shattered  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Southern  Europe,  and  expurgated  the  corruption  of  the 
oriental  influence,  and  in  time  led  to  the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Crusades. 

Although  lyrical  songs  are  very  rare  in  Scandinavia,  there  is  a 
class  of  kdmpeviaery  or  heroic  melodies,  found  in  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  softer,  more  melancholy  and  more  romantic,  and  remark- 
able for  having  a  refrain  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 
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*  •  Danebrog '  is  the  name  of  a  flag  with  a  white  cross  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  fell  from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  Waldemar  the  Second,  and 
insured  the  victory  to  his  flying  soldiers. 
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The  Bussian  battle-soDgs  are  mostly  mournful,  oftener  tender  with 
the  pathos  of  truth  than  fervid  with  patriotic  fire.  Many  of  them 
would  be  of  little  service  in  recruiting  a  regiment ;  the  inspiration  of 
music,  the  means  of  gain,  the  hope  of  glory,  the  intoxication  of  woman's 
love,  cannot  wipe  from  the  mind  of  the  Sclav  the  ever-present  possi- 
bility of  a  painful  death.  The  present  fiussian  army  is  said  to  be 
very  scantily  supplied  with  bands,  and  the  men  march  to  the  sound 
of  music  and  words  of  their  own  composition.  A  propos  of  Bussian 
war-songs,  a  witty  American  once  said  that  when  a  man  had  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  Bussian  melody,  he  would  certainly  be  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  fight  somebody,  even  if  he  had  to  walk  a 
thousand  miles  to  find  him.  If  Bussian  songs  really  produce  this 
inspiriting  efiect,  they  must  be  of  a  character  very  widely  removed 
from  those  which  Mr.  Balston  has  cited  as  samples  of  military 
anthems. 

BussiAK  Martial  Song. 
(/»  honour  of  General  Count  Wittgenstein.) 

Hail  to  tbe  chief  whose  prowess  sav'd 

The  domes  that  bear  great  Peter's  name  I 

Whose  stern  regard  the  foeman  brav'd, 

Whose  brows  the  victor's  laurel  claim. 
Let  fairest  wreaths  his  temples  crown 
Who  checked  the  foe  and  freed  the  town. 

Where'er  he  came,  his  swift  career 
Bore  sure  destruction  in  its  train ; 
The  northern  banners  fan  the  air, 
And  Qallic  hosts  oppose  in  vain. 
Let  fairest  wreaths,  Sec. 

His  bold  compeers  alike  shall  claim 
The  meed  of  praise  that  waits  the  brave ; 
And  those  that  fell  shall  live  in  fame. 
And  tears  bedew  the  warrior*8  grave. 
Let  fairest  wreaths,  &c. 

And  while  the  laurell'd  monarch  vies 
To  heap  new  honours  on  his  name ; 
To  distant  shores  his  glory  flies, 
And  echo  wafts  the  loud  acclaim* 
Let  fairest  wreaths,  &c. 
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Mr.  W.  Balston  gives  one  or  two  specimens  of  soldiers'  songs  in 
his  Songs  of  the  Russian  People.  Many  of  them  refer  to  various 
military  and  naval  exploits  ;  one  will  describe  how  a  Russian  admiral 
terrified  the  Turks ;  another  how  the  infidels'  blood  was  poured  forth 
at  the  taking  of  Azof ;  a  third  will  embody  the  expressions  used  by 
the  orthodox  Tsar  himself,  as  he  steered  across  the  Caspian  Sea  one 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty  Russian  ships;  many  refer  to  the  wars  with 
Sweden.     The  setting  out  of  a  mighty  army  is  thus  sung : 

Russian  Soldiebs'  Melody. 

The  powerful  army  of  the  White  Tsar, 
Going',  brothers,  to  the  Pruflsian  land. 


^^^Ihriii^S^^^^P 


&c. 


A  remarkably  interesting  paper  entitled  '  Battle  Songs  and  their 
Authors '  appeared  in  London  Society  in  1877,  in  which  the  writer 
says,  speaking  of  the  war-songs  of  Turkey,  that  a  chapter  on  them 
would  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  famous  chapter  on  Snakes  in 
Horrebow's  Natural  History  of  Iceland :  Chap.  LXXII.  *  Concerning 
Snakes.  No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  island.' 

No  war-songs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  Turkestan. 
It  is  true  that  certain  soi-disant  Turkish  national  songs  are  to  be  found,  but  they 
are  translations  or  adaptations  generally  of  French  or  Italian  poetry.  Both  theee 
people  have  sufficient  military  enthusiasm  to  supply  with  songs  not  (mly  themselves 
but  any  other  nation  that  may  denuind  them.  Victor  Hugo*8  Turkish  March  is  a 
sample  of  these  exotic  growths. 

Though  Germany  furnishes  such  a  wide  field  to  the  collector  of 
military  music,  it  is  difficult  to  quote  anything  of  general  interest 
with  regard  to  it.  The  seventeenth  century  brought  with  it  the 
memorable  struggle  known  as  the  *  Thirty  Years'  War.'  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  contest,  and  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the 
first  sound  of  each  new  event,  the  song-literature  of  the  period  should 
choose  as  its  chief  object  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  battle-field. 
This  has  been  the  case,  and  every  important  turn  in  the  fortune  of 
the  war — the  repulse  of  Wallenstein  from  Stralsund,  the  frightful 
devastation  of  Magdeburg,  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — each  memorable  action,  advance,  or  retreat^ 
has  been  recorded  in  song,  till  an  almost  inexhaustible  budget  has 
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accamnlated.  SgJggiJBjtBljj^iftBMlHtten  in  a  serious  vein,  tbe  majority 
'-^^jX^aoiiA&ri^ihe  favourite  hero  being  the  gallant  Swedish  king. 
The  troopers'  songs  of  this  period  are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  broad 
humour,  exhibiting  even  occasional  gleams  of  pathos ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
coarseness  predominates,  and  when  it  is  wanting,  a  weak,  tasteless 
style  replaces  it.  Moreover,  many  of  these  songs  belong  rather  to  a 
collection  of  historical  ballads  than  to  one  of  war-songs.  Many  of 
them  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  Korner,  though  they  lack  that 
earnestness  and  depth  which  gave  force  to  his  Ijrrics.  Some  notable 
specimens  may  be  found  in  Arndt's  song  *Der  Grott,  der  Eisen 
wachsen  liess,'  and  SchenkendorflF's  *Erhebt  euch  von  der  Erde.' 
The  war-songs  of  Gleim,  written  to  aid  the  cause  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  are  all  disBgured  by  a  bombastic 
hollow  tone.  Goethe  accounts  for  their  popularity  by  the  fact  that 
these  lyrics  mostly  appear  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  the 
combatants  in  all  the  fervour  of  a  first  enthusiasm.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that,  had  not  the  Prussians  had  their  songs  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Battle  of  Praguey  Gleim's  lyrics  would  scarcely 
have  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Frederick's  campaigns.  Arndt's 
Kriegslieder  did  incalculable  service  to  his  country's  cause  when 
the  scale  of  victory  turned  and  the  throne  of  Napoleon  tottered  to 
its  fall.  They  were  more  potent  than  the  proclamations  of  princes 
to  inflame  the  courage  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  the  Germans  who 
sang  them  round  the  camp-fires  in  an  evening. 

Arndt's  Dea  Deutschen  Vaterland  remains  to  this  day  one  of 
the  national  lieder  of  Germany,  and  whether  trolled  out  by  a  booted 
and  spurred  trooper,  or  by  a  company  of  rollicking  sailors,  it  is  always 
an  incentive  to  action,  and  sometimes  to  deeds  of  heroism. 

SJ£  SOLLEN  inV  KICHT  HABEN. 

Sie  eollen  ihn  iiicht  haben, 
Den  freien  teutschen  Rbein, 
Ob  sie,  wio  gier'ge  Raben, 
Sicb  beiser  danacb  schreiD. 
So  lang'  er,  ruhig  wallend, 
Sein  gruDes  Kleid  nocb  tragi, 
So  lasg*  ein  Huder  achallend 
In  seine  Wogen  scblagt, 

Sie  sollen  ihn  nicbt  baben,  &c. 

"  Tbey  sball  not  bave  it,  craTens  I 
The  free  and  German  Rhine, 
Tbougb  hoarse  for  it  as  ravens 
For  carrion  prey  tbey  whine. 
So  long  as  o*er  tbe  river 
The  pleasant  borders  gleam, 
So  long  as  there  shall  quiver 
An  oar  witbin  tbe  stream, 

They  shall  not  bare  it,  cravens  I  &c. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  152.  U  U 
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We  naturally  turn  to  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  for  some  specimens  of  songs  that  served  to  incite  the  armies  of 
the  gallant  Cavaliers  and  the  bigoted  and  fanatical  Bonndheads. 
But  few  relics  of  Koyalist  songs  that  we  can  believe  to  be  genuine 
samples  of  military  music  remain,  while  the  ^Roundhead  rogues' 
must  have  made  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David — if,  indeed,  they  advanced 
to  battle  with  anything  so  cheerful  and  exhilarating  as  song.  Ori- 
ginally, the  well-known  Here^a  a  health  unto  His  Majesty  was 
rendered  *  Here's  a  health  unto  Her  Majesty,'  the  Queen  at  that 
period  being  the  consort  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  speedily  became 
the  favourite  lyric  of  loyal  convivialists.  From  that  the  transition 
to  the  battle-field  was  easy,  and,  sword-in-hand,  with  the  foe  in  close 
proximity,  one  can  readily  imagine  the  verve  and  vigour  with  which 
the  *  Roundhead  rogues '  would  be  wished  *  at  Jericho.' 

Hebe's  a  Health  jtstq  His  Majesty. 


Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty, 
With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  ; 

Conversion  to  his  enemies, 
With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  la. 
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And  be  that  will  not  pledge  this  health, 
%  l^N^  I  wish  him  neither  wit  nor  wealth, 

Nor  yet  a  rope  to  hang  himself. 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la, 

With  a  fa  k  la  la  la  la  la  I 

All  Cayaliers  will  please  combine. 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  la, 
To  drink  this  loyal  toast  of  mine 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la  la  la. 
If  any  one  should  answer  '  No/ 
I  only  hope  that  he  may  go 
With  Roundhead  rogues  to  Jericho. 
With  a  fa  la,  &c.. 
With  a  fa  la,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  Chappell  has  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  original 
version  of  the  song  which  follows,  and  which  is  really  a  poem  set  to 
the  tune  of  When  flying  Fame.  There  are  two  other  well-known 
ballads  on  the  same  theme ;  one  commencing  *  A  council  grave  our 
King  did  hold ; '  the  other,  *  As  our  King  lajj  musing  in  his  bed.' 
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The  following  march,  the  commencement  of  which  resembles  *  The 
British  Grenadiers,'  but  in  a  minor  instead  of  major  key,  was  played 
by  Prince  Eupert's  troops  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642.  There 
are  about  twenty  verses  of  a  song  entitled  *  Eupert's  March  *  in  the 
collections  of  Cavalier  songs,  but  it  is  impossible  to  connect  them  with 
the  tune  of  the  March. 

Pbincb  RrpEBT'a  Maboh  (1642). 


UU2 
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Thb  R0TALI8T  (1646). 

Come  paes  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 
A  health  to  our  dlitreased  King  I 
Though  we're  in  hold  let  cups  go  free, 
Birds  in  a  cage  do  freely  sing. 
The  ground  does  tipple  healths  apace, 
When  storms  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we  P 
A  sorrow  dares  not  show  its  face 
When  we  are  ships  and  sack's  the  sea. 

Fox  on  this  griefy  hang  wealth,  let's  sing, 

Shall  kill  ourselves  for  fear  of  death  P 

Well  live  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring, 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath. 

Then  let  us  not  be  discontent, 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine ; 

In  Tain  they'll  think  their  plagues  are  spent 

When  once  they  see  we  don't  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alone ; 
Though  we  are  beggar'd,  so 's  the  King : 
'lis  sin  t'  have  wealth  when  he  has  none  ; 
Tush  I  poverty's  a  royal  thing. 
When  we  are  larded  well  with  drink, 
Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  a^  theirs ; 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 
Clean  down  the  wind  like  Cavaliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack, 
Nature  all  vacuums  doth  decline ; 
Ourselves  will  be  a  zodiac, 
And  every  mouth  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  travels  of  the  glass 
Are  circular,  like  Plato.'s  year, 
Where  everything  is  as  it  was. 
Let's  tipple  round,  and  so  'tis  here. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  as  one  reads  the  Jacobite  songs, '  one  seems  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  those  throbbing  times,  and  to  have  vividly  brought 
before  one  the  sadden  changes  from  hope,  hesitation,  success,  fiedlare, 
fierce  anger,  sarcasm,  hate,  love,  pathos,  and  other  kindred  feelings 
and  passions,  which,  for  all  time,  though  most  strongly  perhaps  in 
times  of  civil  war,  sway  the  minds  of  men.'  •  Space  will  not  allow 
of  these  interesting  mementoes  of  a  time  of  intense  military  excite- 
ment being  detailed  in  full.  At  best  I  can  but  quote  a  few  of  the 
most  celebrated. 

<  When  the  King  comes  o'er  the  water '  is  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiful  of  the  Jacobite  songs  of  that  period.  The  first  and  last  verses 
will  suffice  to  show  the  style  of  the  composition  which  many  and 
many  a  time  has  cheered  the  Jacobite  warriors  on  their  uphill  way  to 
glory. 

■  G.  S.  Macquoid. 
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When  thb  Kiko  comes  o'eb  the  Wateb. 

\9t  Verse. 

I  may  Bit  in  my  wee  croohouse, 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu'  dreary ; 

I  may  think  on  the  day  that*s  gane. 

And  fiigh  and  sab  till  I  grow  weary. 

I  ne'er  could  brook,  I  ne'er  could  brook, 

A  foreign  loon  to  own  or  flatter : 

But  I  will  sing  a  rantin'  sang 

The  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the  water. 

4th  Verse. 

A  curse  on  dull  and  drawling  Whig, 
The  whining,  ranting,  low  deceiver, 
Wi'  heart  sae  black,  and  look  sae  big. 
And  canting  tongue  o'  dishmaclaver. 
My  father  was  a  good  lord's  son. 
My  mother  was  an  earl's  daughter, 
And  I'll  be  Lady  Keith  again 
The  day  our  Eling  comes  o'er  the  water. 


*  The  song  of  "  Lilliburlero  "  (1688)  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  King's  army  as  cannot  be  imagined  save  by  those  that  saw  it' 
^Burnet).  So  many  diflferent  sets  of  words  were  adapted  to  the 
tune  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  of  them.  Lord  Wharton, 
I  believe,  is  responsible  for  the  music. 
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The  Kiko  shall  enjot  hib  owir  aoadt. 

What  Booker  can  prognoeticate 
Concerning  kings  and  kingdoms*  £frte  P 
I  take  myself  to  be  as  wise 
As  he  that  gazes  on  the  skies ; 
My  skill  goes  beyond 
The  depth  of  a  pond, 
Or  ri?er8  in  the  sorest  rain ; 
Whereby  I  can  tell 
All  things  will  be  well 
When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 

There's  neither  swallow,  dove  or  dade 
Can  soar  more  high  or  deeper  wade, 
Or  show  more  reasons  from  the  stars 
What  causes  peace,  what  causes  wars. 

The  man  in  the  moon 

May  wear  out  his  shoon 
By  running  aft«r  Charles's  Wsin ; 

But  all  to  no  end, 

For  the  times  will  never  mend 
Till  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 

For  forty  years  our  royal  throne 
lias  been  his  father's  and  his  own. 
Nor  is  there  anyone  but  he 
With  right  can  there  a  sharer  be ; 

For  who  better  may 

Our  high  sceptre  sway 
Than  he  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  P 

Then  look  for  no  peace, 

For  the  wars  will  never  cease 
TiU  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 

Though  for  a  time  we  see  Whitehall 
With  cobwebs  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Instead  of  gold  and  silver  bright. 
That  glanc'd  with  splendour  day  and  night, 

With  rich  perfume 

In  every  room 
All  to  delight  that  princely  train. 

These  again  shall  be 

When  the  time  we  see 
That  the  King  shsll  enjoy  his  own  again. 

Bid  Wfllker  no  predictions  lack 
In  IIammond*s  bloody  almanack  P 
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Foretelling  things  that  would  ensue. 
That  all  proTes  right,  if  lies  be  true ; 

But  why  should  not  he 

The  pillory  see 
Wherein  poor  Toby  once  was  ta*en  ? 

And  also  foreknow 

To  the  gallows  he  must  go 
When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 

Then  far  upon  the  Northern  hill 
My  hope  shall  cast  her  anchor  still, 
Until  I  see  some  peaceful  dove 
Bring  home  the  branch  I  dearly  love. 

And  there  will  I  wait 

Till  the  waters  abate 
Which  now  surround  my  swimming  brain. 

For  rejoice  will  never  I 

Till  I  hear  the  jojrful  cry 
That  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again. 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  most  popular  song  that  ever  existed,  either  in 
Jacobite  or  any  other  times.  Invented  at  first  to  support  the  de- 
clining cause  of  the  royal  martyr,  Charles  the  First,  it  served  after- 
wards to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  promote  the 
restoration  of  his  son.  At  the  Revolution  it,  of  course,  became  an 
adherent  of  the  exiled  family,  whose  cause  it  never  deserted.  Though 
not  originally  a  Scottish  tune,  every  circumstance  of  injured  royalty 
has  in  turn  been  the  burden  of  its  refrain.  Sitson  says :  ^  It  was 
the  principal  means  of  depriving  James  the  Second  of  the  crown, 
and  was  once  or  twice  very  nearly  instrumental  in  replacing  it  on 
the  head  of  his  son.'  Even  down  to  the  present  reign,  nothing  fed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jacobites  so  much.  The  poetry  of  ^  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again'  is  not  above  mediocrity,  and  the  air 
possesses  no  great  share  of  either  majesty  or  melody,  yet  its  influ- 
ence on  the  popular  mind  was  little  short  of  marvellous,  and  since 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  we  have  further  proof  of 
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this  in  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  Whigs  to  enlist  it  on  their 
side.    Such  lines  as 

Since  HanoTer  is  come, 

In  spite  of  Fhince  and  Rome, 
And  the  Tories  have  met  with  their  matches, 

Full  loyally  they  sing 

To  the  coming  of  their  King, 
And  keep  up  their  courage  with  catches. 

But  let  them  have  their  song, 

It  can't  he  very  long 
Ere  the  name  will  be  lost  in  the  nation ; 

For  they've  nothing  hut  a  tune 

To  support  the  tenth  of  June 
And  the  hopes  of  a  Restoration. 

were  frequently  set  to  the  well-known  music. 

Leslbt*s  Mabch  to  Scotland. 

March  I  march  !  pinks  of  election, 
AVhy  the  devil  don't  you  march  onward  in  order  ? 

March  !  march  1  dogs  of  redemption, 
Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  oyer  the  border. 

You  shall  preach,  you  shall  pray. 

You  shall  teach  night  and  day, 
Yon  shall  preyail  o^er  the  church  gone  a-whoring. 

Dance  in  blood  to  the  knees. 

Blood  of  Qod's  enemies. 
The  daughters  of  Scotland  shall  sing  to  you  snoring. 
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Another  version,  known  as  ^Lesley's  March  to  Longmarston 
Moor/  is  also  set  to  this  tune,  that  is  veil  known  to  have  been  a 
&vonrite  march  of  the  Whig  army,  and  one  to  which  the  troopers 
always  entered  or  left  every  town  on  their  route.  The  hero  of  both 
songs  is  the  celebrated  David  Lesley,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Whig  army,  and  who  contributed  so  materially  to  the  victory  of 
Marston  Moor  when  the  Earl  of  Leven,  the  commander,  fled.  His 
cruelties  in  Scotland  after  the  victory  over  Montrose,  and  some  other 
successes,  must  have  provoked  some  of  the  Cavaliers  to  compose 
these  verses  in  mockery  of  him  and  his  army  of  furious  zealots. 
James  Hogg,  in  his  *  Jacobite  Relics,'  says  of  the  <  March  to  Scot- 
land,' ^  It  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  that 
or  any  other  age,  and,  wild  as  some  of  the  expressions  are,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  great  curiosity.'  It  is  the  very  essence  of  sarcasm  and 
derision,  and  possesses  an  unparalleled  amount  of  spirit  and  energy. 
David  Lesley,  the  leader  of  this  host  of  *  blessed  ragamuffins,'  was  a 
brave  officer,  but  one  who  made  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion  a 
cloak  for  the  most  brutal  acts  of  barbarity  and  dishonour.  Tradition 
preserves  a  rhyme  respecting  him  and  the  principal  officers  associ- 
ated with  him : — 

Lesley  for  the  kirk, 

And  Middleton  *  for  the  King : 

But  deil  a  man  can  gie  a  knock 

But  R088  **  and  Augustine. 

Sishop  Guthrie^s  memoirs  give  an  instance  of  the  righteoua  tyranny 
he  practised  towards  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
party  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  upwards 
of  twenty  of  them  were  hanged.  At  the  execution  of  three  of  them, 
in  Lesley's  presence,  at  Glasgow,  the  Bev.  David  Dixon  exclaimed 
in   ecstasy,  ^Oh,  but  the  gude  work  gangs    bonnily  on  I'     On 

*  One  of  the  ablest  officers  of  his  time,  afterwards  infamous  in  Scotland  as  the 
minister  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1662,  when  episcopacy  was  established. 

'*  Ross,  a  celebrated  captain  of  horse,  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament  (1650),  who 
distinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  battle  of  Kerbester,  where  Montrose  was  taken, 
that  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  body  and  a  pecuniary  gratuity.  Augustine,  by 
birth  a  High- German,  entertained  a  sentiment  of  regard  for  Scotland  almost  amount- 
ing to  patriotism. 
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Charles's  restoration  to  all  his  kingdoms,  David  Lesley  was  made  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Newark,  although,  as  his  father,  a  bitter 
Cavalier,  half  jocularly  told  him,  with  regard  to  his  former  proceed- 
ings as  the  Parliamentary  leader,  ^he  should  rather  have  been 
hangit  for  his  auld  wark.' 

'  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' '  has  always  been  a  popular 
song  in  Scotland,  probable  due  to  the  fact  of  Allan  Bamsay's  having 
altered  it  into  a  love-song  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  old  chorus, 
as  to  have  published  any  of  the  war-^songs  of  that  day  was  to  run 
the  risk  of  imminent  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Any  collection  of 
Jacobite  songs,  however  small  it  might  be,  can  scarcely  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  immortal  love-song  of  the  gallant 
Montrose,  which,  though  perhaps  too  individual  to  be  classed  as 
anything  so  general  as  a  war-song,  was  yet  a  solace  to  many  a 
trooper,  who,  in  his  lonely  rides  or  solitary  watches,  trolled  out, 
thinking  of  an  absent  love — 

I'll  make  tliee  glorious  by  my  sword. 
Music  has  many  functions ;  as  Pope  says : — 

By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low  ; 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds. 

And  the  war-song,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  poetry  and  the  music  of  every  nation.  The  warrior  made  the 
nation ;  fame  made  the  warrior ;  the  poet  shaped  his  fame ;  and  the 
singer  immortalised  it. 

Laura  Alexandrine  Smith. 
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Analogies  are  not  arguments^  and  metaphors  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  facts.  But  they  are  useful  for  illustration,  and  may  often  suggest 
a  new  line  of  inquiry  to  those  who  desire  to  know  the  idea  and  the 
law,  as  Bacon  and  Coleridge  call  them,^  of  the  facts  under  considera- 
tion. Such  analogies  and  metaphors  are  those  which  we  employ 
when  we  speak  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  seem 
to  think  of  it  as  a  great  oak,  of  immeasurable  age,  yet  still  putting 
out  new  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  year  by  year:  or  when,  with 
Shakespeare's  John  of  Gaunt,  we  picture  it  to  ourselves  as  a  royal 
palace  and  fortress,  ^  built  by  Nature  for  herself,'  and  dwelt  in,  age 
after  age,  by  a  race 

'  Feared  by  their  breed,  and  &mou8  by  their  birth/ 

who  are  ever  enlarging  their  abode,  and  adapting  it  to  their  new  wants. 
For  it  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  made  by  the  statesmen,  however 
wise  and  skilful,  who  carry  on  the  legislation  and  administration  of 
the  country,  generation  after  generation.  They  hardly  know,  and  in 
no  manner  create  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  those  laws  under  which 
the  British  Constitution  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  evolved  from 
its  first  beginnings.  Yet  trained  as  they  have  been  in  the  political 
traditions  of  the  nation,  and  possessing  a  political  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience not  merely  their  own,  but  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  many  generations,  statesmen  obey,  though  they  do 
not  make,  the  law,  conservative  or  progressive,  under  which  our 
political  evolution  goes  on.  They  make  some  prudent  and  judicious 
enactment  to  meet  an  exigency  of  the  day,  and  in  so  doing  they 
unconsciously  lay  the  foundations  of  great  constitutional  changes 
which  will  show  results  in  an  unknown  future.  They  are  but  the 
agents:  no  wit  or  will  of  even  the  ablest  statesman  does  more 
than  slightly,  and  for  a  moment,  modify  the  onward  movement  of 
the  irresistible  laws  of  political  evolution. 

Some  such  far-spreading  development  of  the  Constitution  may  one 

*  Coleridge  sums  up  (^Church  and  State,  chap,  i.)  Bacon's  doctrine  tersely  in  the 
woids,  *  Quod  in  natnra  natnrata  lex,  in  natnia  natnrante  idea,  dicitur ; '  only  Bacon 
might  have  preferred '  mens  divina '  to '  natnra  naturans.' 
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day  show  itself  as  the  ootcome  of  Lord  Gaims's  Settled  Lands 
Act,  passed  in  1882  with  little  discussion  as  an  expedient  to  meet 
the  difficoltiea  of  the  holders  of  what  are  popularly,  though  not 
quite  accurately,  called  entailed  estates,  in  a  time  of  agricultural 
depression. 

Leaving  to  the  political  philosopher  the  not  uninteresting  specu- 
lation as  to  what  new  forms  of  political  and  social  life  may  come  of  this 
change  in  our  land  laws,  I  would  here  say  something  of  the  historical 
43ignificance,  past  and  present,  of  one  clause  of  that  Act,  which  relates 
to  the  ^  sale  of  the  family  mansion.'  The  Act  does  not  absolutely  forbid 
such  sale ;  but  while  it  allows  the  tenant  for  life,  or  actual  holder  of 
ihe  estate,  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  estate  as  he  pleases,  it  interposes 
in  certain  cases  a  suspension  and  delay  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
aale,  so  far  as  regards  the  family  mansion.  When  not  only  our  root- 
and-branch  reformers  of  the  land  laws,  but  even  calm  and  judicious 
lawyers,  advocate  the  repeal  of  this  restriction,  and  the  permission  of 

full  liberty  of  sale — 

no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grindiog  of  the  i 


when  all  opinion  runs  in  this  direction,  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  mansion  house  will  not  follow  the  lot  of  the  land,  whatever  that 
may  be.  I  am  not  about  to  argue  or  protest  against  this.  It  is  in- 
evitable. I  do  not  know  that  it  will  bring  more  old  family  houses 
into  the  market  than  have  come  into  it  heretofore,  nor  that  if  it  does 
60  the  result  to  the  nation  will  not  have  more  good  than  harm  in  it. 
I  only  say  that  the  existence  of  the  family  mansion  or  old  countiy 
house,  so  long  as  it  does  exist,  touches,  in  a  not  unimportant  way, 
the  historical  sentiment  and  the  historical  conscience  of  the  English- 
man, to  whom  the  history  of  his  nation  is  a  precious  inheritance. 

What  does  the  sale  of  the  family  house  mean  ?  It  means  the 
break-up  of  the  old  family,  and  its  removal  from  a  place  which  shall 
know  it  no  more  for  ever,  but  where  it  shall  be  succeeded  by  new 
men  with — it  may  be  hoped — new  aspirations,  new  energies,  and 
new  means,  for  replacing  those  who,  or  whose  powers  of  life,  have  died 
out,  or  been  transferred  to  other  realms.  The  public  gain  is  no  doubt 
for  the  most  part  considerable,  but  to  two  or  three  persons  the  loss  is 
sad.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  lifelong  resolve  of  Warren 
Hastings,  with  his  cold  hard  love  of  naked  power  apart  from  all  its 
trappings,  to  buy  back  the  home  of  his  fathers :  and  I  can  recall  in- 
stances within  my  own  knowledge  of  young  men  whose  career  has 
been  brightened  by  the  thought  of  saving  or  redeeming  the  family 
bouse  and  lands.  And  though  it  were  a  foolish  and  idle  sentiment 
to  desire  to  preserve  dead  forms  from  which  the  spirit  has  passed 
away,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  family  houses,  so  long  as  the  family 
feeling  abides  in  them,  do  play  a  not  quite  unimportant  part  in  the 
"*'"— sified  growth  and  expansion  of  our  national  life. 
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The  histdHes  of  our  great  hoases,  casUes,  and  palaces  might 
make  up  the  history  of  England :  and  each  of  the  many  smaller  old 
family  houses  over  the  country  is  teaching  some  special  bit  of  that 
history  to  some  two  or  three  of  its  inhabitants  in  each  generation. 
Some  room,  or  gallery,  or  window,  some  piece  of  furniture  or  of 
armour,  or  some  portrait  on  the  walls,  or  some  deed  or  letter  in  its 
archives,  has  its  tradition  connecting  an  ancestor,  or  possibly  only 
the  house  itself,  with  some  point  of  the  national  history :  and  the 
man  who  tells,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  listen  to,  that  family  record, 
feel  a  glow  of  interest  in  the  national  history,  and  a  sense  of  its 
reality  and  life,  which  no  mere  books  can  give  them.  At  unnumbered 
spots  all  over  the  country  there  is  an  historical  education  going  on, 
a  culture,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  historical  conscience  of  two 
or  three  persons,  which  for  the  most  part  would  have  been  wanting 
and  non-existent  but  for  this  special  instrument  and  means  of  such 
education.  The  contribution  of  each  individual  to  the  common 
historical  life  and  culture  of  the  nation  is  small  and  unimportant ; 
but  so  is  each  of  the  rills  and  rivulets  which  enter  the  stream  of  a 
great  river  during  its  course,  and  yet  what  would  that  river  be 
without  any  of  these  tributaries  ? 

Fact  is  better  than  argument,  the  concrete  than  the  abstract ;  and 
I  will  give  two  instances  of  the  historical  use  and  worth  of  the  old 
£Eimily  manor  houses  of  which  there  are  still  so  many. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  manor  house  called  The  Vyne,  in  Hamp- 
shire, of  which  Mr.  Chaloner  W.  Chute  (the  present  owner,  I  pre* 
sume)  has  published  an  interesting  history.  Mr.  Chute  shows  that 
it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  ^  Vyne '  represents  the  *  Vindo- 
mis '  named  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  as  a  station  on  the  Soman 
road  through  Hampshire,  and  he  supposes  Vindomis  to  be  'vini 
domus,'  a  house  of  refreshment,  or  a  villa  for  the  Boman  officers, 
who  would  be  found  there  for  the  protection  of  the  station.  The 
freeman  Ulvem  held  its  site  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 
It  was  among  the  manors  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his 
companion  in  arms,  Hugh  de  Fort,  and  in  1386  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Sandys.  *  For  nearly  three  hundred  years,'  says 
Mr.  Chute,  *  from  the  reign  of  Bichard  the  First  to  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth,  The  Vyne  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sandys,  the 
greatest  of  whom,  the  first  Lord  Sandys,  was  the  builder  of  the 
present  house,  about  1509.  He  and  his  successors  were  associated 
with  many  of  the  principal  persons  and  events  of  the  Tudor  period, 
and  his  ^^  poor  house,"  as  he  calls  it  in  many  of  his  letters,  abounds 
in  historic  memories.  Here  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Boleyn 
were  guests  at  a  momentous  crisis  of  the  Reformation ;  here  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  Lord  Burleigh  at  her  side,  penned  one  of  her  earliest 
and  most  important  despatches  with  reference  to  the  keeping  of 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  here  the  Dake  de  Biron,  with  a  retinue 
of  four  hundred  persons,  was  for  several  days  royally  entertained.' 

This  first  Lord  (then  Sir  William)  Sandys,  finding  The  Vyne,  as 
Leland  says, '  no  very  great  or  sumptuous  manor  place,  only  con- 
tained within  the  moat '  (perhaps  that  of  which  part  still  remains), 
he  '  so  far  translated  and  augmented  it,  and  besides  builded  a  fair 
base  court,  that  it  became  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  goodly 
building  in  all  Hamptonshire.'  This  is  the  Lord  Sandys  whom 
Shakespeare  represents  as  protesting  against  the  ridiculous,  and  even 
unmanly,  attempts  of  the  English  courtiers  to  vie  in  extravagance 
with  those  of  France  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  And  a 
letter  recently  found  in  the  Vienna  archives  shows  that  his  allegiance 
to  his  king  was  severely  tried  by  his  adherence  to  his  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  faith. 

During  the  siege  of  Basing  in  1643,  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
under  Sir  William  Waller,  were  quartered  at  The  Vyne.  Its  owner 
was  a  devoted  Royalist,  and  died  of  a  mortal  wound  in  1644;  and 
his  successor,  five  years  later,  was  obliged,  like  so  many  others  of 
the  King's  party,  to  sell  this  portion  of  the  family  estate,  exhausted 
by  the  heavy  charges  on  it. 

The  Vyne  was  bought  by  Chaloner  Chute,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  member  of  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  years 
which  preceded  and  followed  it.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
being  moderate  but  not  weak,  were  respected  by  both  parties.  He 
was  one  of  Laud's  counsel ;  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell.  In  1827  The  Vyne  passed,  by 
the  will  of  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Chute  family,  to  the  present 
owners,  they  taking  the  name  and  arms  of  Chute.  But^  recent  as 
is  this  actual  ownership,  even  the  slight  and  imperfect  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Chute's  book,  and  still  more  the  book 
itself — ^with  its  descriptions  of  buildings,  portraits,  arms,  inven- 
tories, and  other  records — ^wDl  show  the  reader  how  truly  the  old 
country-house  still  keeps  alive  the  social  and  historical  traditions 
of  many  ages  and  many  families.  The  old  house  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  its  present  owner  to  become  the  heir  of  all  those  ages  and 
those  £eimilies,  in  a  way  more  real  and  more  living  than  any  mere 
parchment  pedigree  could  have  created  or  preserved. 

My  other  instance  is  that  of  the  old  manor  house  of  Sutton 
Court,  of  which,  and  of  its  papers,  there  are  accounts  in  Volume  14 
of  the  ^  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,'  and 
the  <  Appendix  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commis- 
sion.' The  house,  though  in  great  part  older,  is  smaller  and  humbler 
than  The  Vyne,  and  if  its  MSS.  are  more  important,  it  cannot  boast 
to  have  received  and  entertained  kings  and  queens  within  its  walls. 
But  being  what  it  is,  it  adds  the  more  support  to  my  argument  by 
showing  that  even  such  a  humble  country-house  has  its  historicsd 
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tiBe,  of  the  kind  of  whioh  I  am  speaking,  and  that  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  great  houses*    The  manor  of  Knighton  Sutton  was 
held  in  knight's  service,  and  granted  by  the  so-called  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Wells  Church.     In  Domesday  Book  the  six 
hydes  of  this  manor,  held  by  Robert  of  the  bishop,  may  be  recognised. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Second  (a.d.  1315),  we  have  the 
knight,  William  de  Sutton,  himself,  his  sister,  prioress  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent,  and  the  tower  he  lived  in.     The  tower,  with  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  battlemented  wall  which  once  inclosed  it,  still 
stands  there  :  the  Exchequer  Pleas  record  how  like  a  true  English- 
man in  peace  he  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  parson ;  and  he 
is  charged  half  a  knight's  fee  by  the  Inquisition  for  an  aid  for 
knighting  the  king's  eldest  son.     In  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  the 
manor  had  passed  from  the  family  of  the  knight  to  that  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Norman  house,  the  arms  of  which,  two  hundred  years 
later,  might  still  be  seen  over  the  gateway  of  the  town  of  St.  Lod, 
while  the  traces  of  their  English  lordships  are  still  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall.     One  of  these,  St. 
Loes,  added  and  joined  the  yet  existing  house  to  the  old  tower  and 
wall ;  and  it  had  become  an  ^  old  maner  place  '  when  Leland  visited 
it  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  stayed  there  long 
enough  to  record  in  his  few  and  simple  but  picturesque  words  the 
features,  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  roads.    His  eyes  saw  the 
hiUs  and  the  brooks  which  we  still  see,  and  the  hills  are  still  *  meatly 
wooded,'  though  not  with  the  same  trees.     He  looked  on  the  effigy 
of  his  host's  forefather  which  we  may  still  look  on  in  the  parish 
church,  he  sat  in  the  old  hall  where  we  may  still  sit,  with  archways, 
windows,  and  galleries,  some  of  which  are  still  there,  while  others  now 
gone  are  present  to  the  memory  of  men  yet  living.    A  few  years 
later,  Hooper — afterwards  bishop  and  martyr,  and  whose  &mily  were 
retainers  of  the  St.  Loes — ^took  refuge  here  from  the  persecution 
under  the  Six  Articles.     Then  came  ^  Building  Bess '  of  Hardwicke, 
whose  third  husband.  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  Captain  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Yeoman  Guard,  and  Chief  Butler  of  England,  left  her  this  with 
his  other  manors,  disinheriting  his  brother  and  his  daughters  by  a 
former  marriage.    This  lady,  though  the  builder  of  a  former  Chats- 
worth,  and  the  existing  Hardwicke  Hall,  did  not  disdain  the  humble 
Somersetshire  manor  house,  to  which  she  added  a  ^  great  parlour ' 
and  a  chapel,  covered  the  inner  walls  with  oak  panels  and  carving, 
and  probably  turned  into  terraces  and  gardens  what  had  been  gloomy 
indosures  within  high  walls.     From  her  this  manor  descended  to 
her  grandson.  King  Charles  the  First's  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose 
wife,  in  her  well-known  biography,  mentions  it  among  his  estates. 
It  then  passed  by  purchase  to  the  ancestress  of  the  present  owner. 

Mr.  Hurrell  Fronde  (if  I  remember  rightly)  has  somewhat  cynicaU 
defined  a  country  house  as  a  place  where  you  are  able  to  keep  thin 
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which  are  of  no  use,  bat  which  you  do  not  like  to  destroy.  And 
there  is  at  least  so  much  truth  in  this  definition  that  a  great  part  of 
the  old  portraits,  deeds,  pictures,  inventories,  accounts,  and  letters, 
which  an  old  country  house  may  contain,  can  only  be  preserved  with 
the  house  itself.  A  Reynolds  or  a  Bomney,  or  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished instructions,  despatches,  or  correspondence  of  a  statesman, 
may  make  a  real  addition  to  the  treasures  of  our  National  Galleries 
or  British  Museums ;  but  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  old  house, 
however  valuable  they  might  have  been  to  the  antiquarian  student 
of  the  details  of  our  national  life,  must  vanish  with  the  house,  if  not 
with  its  hereditary  owners.  Such  would  be  the  fates  of  most  of  the 
portraits  and  the  papers  preserved  in  the  house  now  before  us. 

The  portrait  of  the  ancestress,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
prayer-book  in  hand,  looks  graciously  upon  those  of  her  descendants 
and  collaterals  round  her  on  the  walls  of  the  old  hall.  If  she  could 
boast  that  her  husband's  Mher  was  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
had  shared  with  Lord  Somers  in  forming  the  colony  and  firaming  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  she  might  be  not  less  proud  of  her  son's  lifelong 
intimacy  with  John  Locke ;  and  the  jack-boots,  helmet,  breastplates, 
and  swords,  which  still  hung  in  the  hall  in  the  childhood  of  the 
present  owner,  might  remind  her  where  that  armour  was  worn 
few  years  before  by  one  of  the  lathers  of  those  friends  who  had 
fought  for  the  Parliament  in  the  regiment  of  their  neighbour, 
Fopham.  These  and  other  portraits,  illustrated  by  the  family 
traditions  and  papers,  represent  or  suggest  links  with  the  nation's  re- 
pulse of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  support  of  freedom  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Shakespeare's  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  with  the  account  of 
Bermuda  which  critics  have  connected  with  the  Tern/pest.  Here,  by 
the  portraits  of  Lord  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  is  that  of  Clive's 
private  secretary,  who  afterwards,  in  1776-7  and  1782,  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  which  ended  with  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  it  was  among  his  papers  that^ 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  the  secret  was  kept  of  General  Charles 
Lee's  plan  for  betraying  the  American  Army  to  General  Howe.  Lee 
was  second  in  command  under  Washington,  and  at  one  time  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  supreme  command  itself;  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  all  the  honours  of  patriotism,  till  his  treachery  was 
revealed  in  1860.  I  could  connect  with  the  old  house  other 
names  not  unknown  in  the  English  history  of  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  nor  undistinguished  in  that  of  India,  and  I  might  quote 
from  amoDg  the  title-deeds  of  the  family  an  original  charter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  deed  of  manumission  of  a  serf  (4  Hen.  IV.), 
and  many  other  illustrations  of  social  and  domestic  life  from  those 
times  downwards.  But  I  will  not,  like  another  Dogberry,  <  bestow  all 
my  tediousness '  upon  my  readers,  still  less  wish  that  I  had  been  '  as 
tedious  as  a  king.'    I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  here  is  an 
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instance,  of  which  there  must  be  hundreds  through  the  country,  of 
a  country  house  and  family,  so  unimportant  in  themselves  that  they 
might  vanish  before  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  and  not  be  missed,  and  which 
yet  are,  while  they  do  exist,  directly  or  indirectly  in  touch  with  the 
main  history  of  England,  at  very  numerous  points  through  more  than 
^ight  hundred  years.  I  say  directly  or  indirectly,  because,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  traditions  of  this  manor  house  are  three  times  as 
old  as  those  of  the  family  which  preserves  these  as  well  as  its  own, 
and  which  it  does  preserve  with  much  the  same  interest  as  that  it  feels 
for  its  own.  And  though  this  desire  to  preserve  the  historical  tradi- 
tions of  an  old  house  must  be  strongest  and  most  likely  to  live  with 
those  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  traditions  of  their 
own  family,  still  the  History  of  The  Vyne  shows  that  even  if  an  old 
house  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers  the  new  comers  may  delight 
to  take  the  traditions  with  the  house,  and  keep  them  alive  with 
faithful  care.  The  tie  will  be  weaker,  and  will  oftener  be  broken : 
but  new  forms  and  energies  of  life  are  as  important  as  the  old: 
death  is  the  condition  of  new  life:  and  the  breaking  up  of  old 
families,  and  the  pulling  down  of  old  houses,  is  as  important  as 
their  preservation.  The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  at  the 
Beformation  must  have  seemed  to  many  thoughtful  men  the  death- 
blow to  civilisation :  yet  without  it  we  might  now  be  in  the  condition 
of  Spain. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  old  manor  house  and  its  owner  are  not 
the  only  instruments  of  the  kind  by  which  what  the  Germans  would 
call  the  culture-history  of  the  nation  is  kept  up.  Our  parish  clergy 
with  their  churches,  our  archaeological  societies,  and  antiquarians 
pure  and  simple,  in  whom  the  love  of  pedigrees  and  ancient  buildings 
and  records  is  innate,  all  carry  on  and  will  long  continue  the  work  in 
a  thousand  forms.  All  I  say  is  that  the  traditions  of  the  family  mansion 
are  among  its  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  those  forms.  There 
are  men  of  genius  in  every  age  who  are  able  to  clothe  the  dry  bones 
of  the  mere  chronicles  of  historical  events  with  flesh  and  colour, 
and  bid  them  live  again.  And  for  those  who,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
would  realise  and  understand  history  for  themselves,  this  practical 
help  of  the  old  country  house  is  of  the  greatest  worth  and  value 
where  it  is  available.  Not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  of  those  who  might 
profit  by  such  helps,  do  so :  but  it  is  something  worth  having,  if  in 
each,  or  in  half,  of  our  old  family  houses  some  one  or  two  of  each 
generation  get  a  knowledge  of  English  history  such  as  they  could 
not  have  got  from  books  alone,  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part,  however 
small,  of  that  history,  and  are  raised  to  the  thought,  and  strengthened 
in  the  resolve,  that  they  too  will,  like  their  fathers,  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Englishman.  For  though  we  must  in  one 
sense  say  with  the  Roman  poet,  that 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  152.  X  X 
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Our  birfli,  and  •ncestor?,  and  deeds  not  done 
Bj  Of  oanelres,  I  acaicelj  call  oar  owo,' 

yet  it  IB  not  the  less  tme  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  ever  entering  anew  into  that  inheritance^ 
and  mating  it  onr  own,  can  we  do  any  worthy  work  in  the  world. 
Even  the  rare  man  of  genios,  whether  of  thought  or  of  action,  takes 
his  stand  on  what  has  been  said  and  done  before  him  :  and  so  mncb 
more  does  the  ordinary  man.  And  though  the  work,  and  therefore 
the  special  training,  of  each  individnal,  is  of  itself  unimportant, 
yet,  I  repeat,  the  great  stream  of  our  historical  life  as  a  nation  is 
made  up  of  the  confluence  of  waters  from  all  its  sources,  however 
small  and  partial  many  of  them  may  be.  And  so  I  plead  the  caose 
of  the  old  &mily  mansion,  and  trust  that  it  may  long  continue  to  have 
a  place  among  us,  though  it  must  henceforth  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  and  must  no  longer  rest  on  the  law  for  its  preservation. 

Edwabd  Stbachey. 

*  *  Nam  genus,  et  proavos,  et  qnae  non  fecimns  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voce/— Ovid's  Metam,  xiu.  1.  140. 
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MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL    TRAINING 

OF  CHILDREN 

I. 

My  paper  is  entitled  the  '  Mental  and  Physical  Training  of  Chil- 
dren/ and  I  shall  begin  with  remarks  on  physical  training,  as  it 
is  first  in  natural  order,  the  physical  life  beginning  before  the  mental. 
In  these  days,  when  there  is  a  great  rage  for  education,  a  certain  top* 
heaviness  has  been  produced  among  children,  and  the  good  homely 
help-mate  of  the  mind — the  body — is  decidedly  neglected.  It  \& 
looked  upon  as  is  the  dull  but  sensible  wife  of  some  clever  man^ 
whose  duty  is  to  get  through  all  the  home  drudgery.  She  must 
be  invited  out  with  him  but  is  ignored  in  Society,  and  is  only 
tolerated  on  account  of  her  brilliant  husband.  Now,  I  consider  the 
body  to  be  just  as  important  as  the  mind,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  with  just  as  much  respect,  especially  in  these  days  of  intense 
competition,  when,  given  an  equality  of  brains  and  education,  it  is 
the  strong  body  that  tells  in  the  long  run,  and  gives  staying  power. 
That  alone  can  help  the  mind  to  bear  the  strain,  and  anything  that 
can  assist  our  children  to  bear  this  dally  increasing  strain  is  surely 
not  beneath  our  notice. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the  amount  of  trouble  and  pains  be- 
stowed on  the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of  horses  and  dogs,  or  other 
domestic  animals,  while  at  the  same  time  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  these  matters  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  children. 
Model  stables  and  model  kennels  abound,  while  the  model  nursery 
is  almost  wholly  unknown.  Warming,  ventilation,  and  aspect  are  all 
subjects  which  are  thoroughly  considered  in  the  stable,  while  as  re- 
gards the  nursery  they  are  generally  left  for  chance  to  decide — though 
the  health  of  a  child  is  surely  more  important  than  that  of  a  horse  or 
a  dog. 

We  have  all  stayed  in  coimtry  houses,  where  the  host  has  taken 
ns  over  his  beautiful  stables  fitted  with  every  convenience,  and  have 
heard  his  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  his  fsivourites,  or  we 
have  been  driven  to  the  model  cowsheds,  or  kennels^  but  which  of 
us  has  been  taken  over  the  model  nursery  ? 

The  men  cannot  be  troubled  about  babies !  (though  they  have  no 

xx2 
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objection  to  puppies  or  calves) — they  leave  all  that  to  the  women — and 
the  women,  that  is  to  say  the  mistresses,  leave  it  to  the  nurses,  often 
entirely  ignorant,  though  kindly,  persons,  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion is  that  they  are  so  fond  of  children  !  This  would  seem  a  ridi- 
culous state  of  affairs  were  it  not  so  lamentable. 

Two  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  should  be  assigned  to  the 
children,  one  for  the  night,  the  other  for  the  day,  nurseiy,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  often  done. 

In  small  houses  where  there  is  but  one  Bpare  room,  it  is  of 
common  occurrence  to  see  the  largest  and  sunniest  apartment  set 
aside  for  the  visitors,  who  perhaps  occupy  it  for  two  months  in  the 
year,  while  the  children  have  to  live  cramped  up  in  a  small  sunless 
garret. 

Sunshine  is  as  necessary  to  the  human  being  as  to  the  plant ; 
and  it  is  said  in  conBrmation  of  this  that,  during  the  Crimean  War, 
Miss  Nightingale  nursed  the  wounded  soldiers  in  a  hospital  one  side 
of  which  looked  north,  the  other  south,  and  that  she  observed  that 
the  soldiers  lying  in  the  wards  with  a  southern  aspect  recovered  far 
sooner  than  their  comrades  in  those  on  the  northern  or  sunless  side. 
In  our  climate  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  much  sunshine,  and 
the  nurseries  should  certainly  have  a  southern  outlook. 

Where  there  is  a  large  family  of  children  the  night  nursery  is 
frequently  overcrowded,  and  no  regard  is  paid  as  to  whether  there  is 
sufficient  cubic  space  for  each  person.  If  there  be  overcrowding  in  a 
hospital,  no  matter  how  you  ventilate  the  wards,  a  high  death  rate 
is  the  inevitable  result,  and  in  the  nursery  depressed  vitality  and 
sickliness  as  certainly  follow  upon  want  of  room  and  air.  1,000 
'Cubic  feet  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for  each  person. 

No  nurseries  should  be  papered  unless  the  paper  is  varnished, 
for,  besides  the  great  risk  of  putting  up  an  arsenical  paper,  there  is 
'this  to  be  considered — that  children  are  certain  to  go  through  some 
infectious  illnesses,  after  each  of  which  the  nurseries  must  be  disin- 
fected and  repapered.  The  best  thing  for  the  walls  is  paint,  which 
can  always  be  washed  and  disinfected  with  little  trouble,  and  once  on 
the  walls  will  last  for  years.  Distemper  colour  is  the  alternative  to 
paint,  but  with  it  a  dado  of  paint  or  varnished  paper  should  be  used, 
as  it  comes  off  when  touched  or  rubbed.  Distemper  should  be  re- 
newed every  year,  or  after  any  infectious  disease.  Nothing  that  can 
hold  dust  should  be  allowed  in  the  nursery.  There  should  be  no  carpet 
nailed  down  over  the  floor ;  it  cannot  be  taken  up  sufficiently  often  to 
keep  the  room  sweet,  and  the  accumulation  of  dust  under  such  a 
carpet  is  astonishing.  Directly  the  children  begin  to  romp,  the  room 
becomes  most  unwholesome  with  its  dust-laden  atmosphere,  flavoured 
by  the  many  mugs  of  milk  that  have  been  spilt,  and  the  many  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter  that  have  been  dropped  face  downwards  on  the 
carpet  during  the  past  year.     But  I  have  not  space  to  do  more  than 
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point  out  some  few  things  to  be  avoided,  and  must  as  far  as  possible 
keep  to  generalities. 

Our  lords  and  masters  arrange  the  diet  of  dogs  and  horses  with 
great  care  ;  whether  the  dog  should  be  fed  on  meat  or  farinaceous 
foods,  whether  the  horses  should  be  turned  out  to  grass  or  fed  upon  oats 
or  hay,  are  momentous  questions.  Any  one  having  the  management  of 
horses  will  notice  that  a  highly-fed  animal  will  be  able  to  do  a  much 
larger  amount  of  work  than  one  that  is  stinted  and  underfed — that  a 
horse  fed  upon  corn  is  full  of  spirit,  while  if  turned  out  to  grass  it  be- 
comes lazy  and  sleepy,  thus  proving  that  food  materially  affects  the 
spirit  and  disposition  of  the  animal.  And  if  this  be  true  for  one  animal, 
it  will  be  true  for  all,  and  it  follows  that  the  superior  animal — the 
child — will  be  equally  affected  by  variations  in  food,  and  will  require 
as  much  care  in  feeding. 

This  wiU  hardly  be  disputed,  and  yet  very  rarely  is  any  system 
followed  in  feeding  children,  and  if  an  ordinary  fairly  educated  man 
were  asked  to  consider  the  diet  of  his  children,  and  whether  such  a 
diet  might  not  be  found  which  would  develop  to  its  utmost  the 
physical  powers  of  each  child,  he  would  probably  reply  that  when  he 
was  young  children  ate  what  was  put  before  them,  and  were  none  the 
worse  for  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  an  indiscriminate  diet.  No  one  can  say  how  many 
slight  illnesses  might  have  been  avoided,  or  how  many  severe  ones 
might  have  been  insignificant,  had  the  child  been  in  a  perfectly 
wholesome  state  of  body,  which  can  only  result  when  it  has  lived  on 
proper  food.  Good  blood  can  only  be  obtained  by  good  food,  while 
weakly  or  even  diseased  constitutions  may  be  greatly  amended  by 
simple  attention  to  diet. 

How  little  does  the  ordinary  young  mother  know  of  her  child's 
requirements !  The  first  baby  is  generally  subjected  to  a  terrible 
number  of  experiments :  the  mother,  perhaps,  gives  it  a  new  food, 
merely  because  Mrs.  So-and-so's  baby  takes  it,  having  no  notion 
as  to  whether  it  is  suitable  for  her  own  infant's  digestion. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  important  subject  of  clothing.  The  first 
object  of  clothes  (at  any  rate  in  such  a  climate  as  ours)  is  to  keep 
the  body  from  being  chilled  during  our  incessant  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  prevention  of  chill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ^  coddling,'  which  is  keeping  the  body  needlessly 
warm  merely  because  warmth  is  pleasant.  Clothes  should  be  light, 
and  of  woollen  material,  and  should  in  no  way  impede  free  movement. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  state  facts  which  are  no  doubt 
obvious  to  everyone,  but  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence  to  see  a 
child  dressed  in  a  reasonable  manner,  especially  when  it  is  very 
young.  Although  I  own  that  children  are  now  more  sensibly  clothed 
than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  still  conmion  to  see  an  infant 
who  can  take  no  exercise  to  warm  himself,  wearing  a  low-necked, 
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short-sleeved,  short-coated  dress  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  two 
parts  of  the  body — viz.  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen — ^which  it  is  most  important  to  keep  from  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  are  exposed,  and  the  child  is  rendered  liable  to 
colds,  coughs,  and  lung  diseases  on  the  one  hand,  and  bowel  complaint 
on  the  other.  What  little  there  is  of  the  dress  is  chiefly  composed  of 
open  work  and  embroidery,  so  that  there  is  about  as  much  warmth  in 
it  as  in  a  wire  sieve,  and  the  socks  accompanying  such  a  dress  are  of 
cold  white  cotton,  exposing  a  cruel  length  of  blue  and  red  leg.  I  can- 
not see  the  beauty  of  a  pair  of  livid  blue  legs,  and  would  much  rather 
behold  them  comfortably  clad  in  a  pair  of  stockings.  If  the  beauty 
lie  in  the  shape  of  the  leg,  that  shape  will  be  displayed*  to  as  much 
advantage  in  a  pair  of  stockings ;  if  it  lie  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flesh,  beautiful  colouring  will  not  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  leg 
bare ;  and  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  a  blue  or  red  stocking  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  blue  and  red  leg. 

There  is  a  comfortable  supposition  that  children  do  not  feel  cold 
80  much  as  grown-up  persons,  but  this  is  not  true.  It  is  a  fact  that 
not  only  has  a  child  less  power  of  generating  heat  than  the  adult, 
but  that  it  has  also  a  much  larger  surface  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  its  body,  and  will  consequently  be  &r  more  susceptible  to  cold. 
Cold  feet  cause  a  great  amount  of  indigestion,  and  exposure  of  the 
large  blood-vessels  of  the  thigh  during  childhood  frequently  sows  the 
seeds  of  kidney  diseases,  to  develop  in  after-life. 

Insufficient  clothing  and  much  exposure  to  cold  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  child  appear  torpid,  benumbed  bodily  and  mentally,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  its  small  powers  are  entirely  consumed  in 
merely  keeping  alive  and  fairly  warm,  no  vital  energy  will  be  left  for 
anything  else,  and  a  child  has  more  to  do  than  the  adult :  it  has  not 
only  to  repair  waste,  but  it  has  to  grow  and  make  new  tissue.  But 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  a  friend  to  coddling — on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that,  once  let  a  child  be  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in 
wool,  it  may  go  out  in  almost  any  weather ;  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
nurseries  would  be  healthier  by  being  kept  cooler.  I  know  that  I 
shall  have  the  cottage  children  held  up  to  me  as  examples  of  the 
hardening  system — I  shall  be  told  to  observe  their  rosy  cheeks,  their 
sturdy  limbs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  much  believe  in  them. 
Our  hospitals  are  full  of  cottage  children — ^poor  little  creatures, 
mostly  suffering  from  exposure  and  bad  feeding !  The  reason  that 
the  strongest  live  is  that  they  live  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  a  poor  woman  say  in  response  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  her  children,  *  I've  got  five,  ma'am ;  I've  buried  four.'  The 
largest  mortality  occurs  in  children  under  one  year  old;  and  in 
Russia,  I  believe,  chiefly  owing  to  the  intense  cold  in  winter,  the 
^eath-rate  among  children  is  flome^hing  appalling. 

In  England  infant  mortality  is  greatest  in   hot  summer  and 
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autamn — ^from  diarrhoea — largely  owing  to  badness  of  milk  kept  in 
dirty  vessels. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  paper,  I  may  remark  that  a  mother 
should  remember  the  old  proverb  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  that,  by  daily  careful  supervision  of  her  child,  she  may  save  him 
from  much  that  the  unfortunate  child  of  a  careless  mother  has  to 
endure,  and  may  also  console  herself,  when  unavoidable  illness  comes, 
that  she  has  done  all  that  lies  in  her  power  to  provide  her  child  with 
health  and  strength  to  resist  disease. 

II. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  develop  a  will  of  its  own,  the 
first  thing  it  does  is  to  try  and  get  its  own  way,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  lessons  it  has  to  learn  is  that  it  can  only  have  its  own  way 
when  it  is  compatible  with  the  comfort  and  rights  of  others ;  and  even 
a  mere  baby  will  soon  find  out  how  far  it  may  encroach  on  the  kind- 
ness or  weakness  of  those  around  it. 

As  we  are  none  of  us  bom  models  of  virtuous  behaviour,  some 
kind  of  punishment  must  necessarily  be  used  now  and  then  in  the 
nursery ;  but,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  child  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  punishment  is  the  natural  result  of  his  bad  action,  and  not 
the  mere  venting  of  anger  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
or  nurse.  If  a  child  once  finds  out  that  certain  actions  always  entail 
unpleasant  consequences,  he  will  no  more  think  of  committing  them 
than  he  would  think  of  putting  his  hands  in  the  fire,  which,  he  has 
early  learned,  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  burning.  There  are  no 
better  philosophers  than  children,  who  always  resign  themselves  to 
the  inevitable ;  but  let  the  children  be  certain  that  it  ia  the  inevitable 
— ^let  the  child  find  out  that  bad  behaviour  in  the  drawing-room 
means  instant  banishment  to  the  nursery ;  that  if  he  knocks  his 
brother  with  a  stick  the  result  is  ^  no  sticks ; '  that  if  he  refuses  to 
put  away  his  toys  one  night,  he  must  manage  without  toys  the  next 
night,  and  so  on. 

If  the  mother  merely  talks  at  the  child,  and  says,  '  How  often 
must  I  tell  you  not  to  do  so  ? '  or,  *  I  shall  send  you  upstairs,'  the 
child  soon  perceives  that,  after  all,  this  entails  no  consequences,  and 
he  very  wisely  acts  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  should  be  denied  to  a  child  without 
some  reason.  A  great  many  mothers,  and  most  nurses,  bring  up 
children  on  the  principle  contained  in  Punches  remark,  so  delight- 
fully illustrated  by  Du  Maurier :  *  Maud,  go  and  see  what  Baby  is 
doing,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't.' 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  I  think  it  wholly  un- 
necessary. Even  those  who  assert  that  it  is  good  for  children  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  bad  for  parents.  No  one  is  virtuous  enough  to  be 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  one.    And  if  it  is  harmful  for  a 
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mother  to  treat  her  child  like  an  animal,  it  mnst  no  less  harm 
the  child  to  be  treated  as  one,  and  to  be  governed  through 
the  feelings  of  pain  and  fear,  instead  of  the  higher  ones  of  reason 
and  affection.  But  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  passaged 
fiom  Locke's  Eswiy  on  EducatioUy  which  I  think  very  wise: 

The  usual  lazy  and  short  way  by  chastisement  with  the  rod,  the  only  instrument 
of  government  that  tutors  generally  know,  is  the  most  unfit  of  any  to  be  used  in 
education.  For  from  what  other  motive  but  of  sensual  pleasure  or  pain  does  a 
child  act  who  drudges  at  his  book  against  his  inclinations,  or  abstains  from  eating; 
unwholesome  fruit  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  only  out  of  fear  of  whipping,  and  what 
is  it  to  govern  his  actions  and  direct  his  conduct  by  such  motives  as  these  P  What 
is  it,  I  say,  but  to  cherish  that  principle  in  him  which  it  is  our  business  to  root  out 
and  destroy  P  And  therefore  I  cannot  think  any  correction  useful  to  a  child  where 
the  shame  of  sufiering  for  having  done  amiss  does  not  work  more  upon  him  thaa 
the  pain. 

And  again : 

I  am  very  apt  to  think  that  great  severity  of  punishment  does  but  very  little- 
good,  nay,  great  harm,  in  education,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  those  chUdien 
which  have  been  most  chastised  seldom  make  the  best  men. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much  in  children,  if  their  spirits  he- 
abased  and  broken  much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them,  they  lose  all  their  vigour 
and  industry.  For  extravagant  young  fellows  that  have  liveliness  and  spirit  come 
sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so  make  able  and  great  men.  But  dejected  minds, 
timorous  and  tame,  and  low  spirits,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  raised,  and  very  seldoiik 
attain  to  anything. 

Again,  when  a  child  does  well,  Locke  advises  his  father  and 
mother  to  show  pleasure,  and  upon  his  doing  ill,  to  show  a  cold, 
neglectful  countenance,  and  this  he  says,  ^  if  constantly  observed,  I 
doubt  not  but  will  of  itself  work  more  than  threats  or  blows,  which 
lose  their  force  when  once  grown  common,  and  are  of  no  use  when 
shame  does  not  attend  them.'  With  regard  to  the  early  teaching  of 
children,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  young  child  is  always 
learning,  and  therefore  parents  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  begin  that  branch  of  education  popularly  known  as '  lessons ; '  and 
lessons  themselves  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  end,  but  as  » 
means,  or  as  tools  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child  to  enable  him  to 
shape  his  own  life  and  discover  its  uses  and  beauty. 

We  do  not  want  to  manufacture  little  prigs,  who  have  swallowed 
a  mass  of  facts  never  to  be  digested,  but  we  want  children  who  can 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 
They  will  learn  much  if  their  mothers  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  questions  in  an  intelligent  manner :  it  is  either  laziness  or 
stupidity  to  repulse  a  child  with  <  Don't  ask  questions.' 

A  mother  who  conscientiously  answers  questions  will  find  that 

she  too  has  profited  as  well  as  her  children,  and  if  there  are  some 

questions  the  right  answers  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 

children  to  understand,  let  them  be  told  so  honestly  and  not  put  off 

^  answers.    Nothing  is  better  for  young  children  than  ta 
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be  sent  to  a  good  Kindergarten:  they  learn  to  be  obedient  when 
they  find  obedience  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course ;  they  learn  to 
be  observant,  which  is  of  great  use  to  them  in  after-life;  and 
they  are  made  to  take  a  pleasure  in  all  they  do,  as  all  they  learn  i& 
made  interesting  to  them.  The  Kindergarten  principles  may,  how- 
ever, be  carried  out  in  all  home  teaching,  when  pleasure  in  learning 
will  be  found  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  mental  digestion. 

I  should  begin  the  teaching  of  a  child  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  task  ; 
if  he  is  inattentive,  I  should  by  no  means  insist  upon  the  lesson 
being  done,  and  so  give  it  the  air  of  a  task.  It  is  far  better  to  say, 
'I  really  cannot  waste  my  time  in  teaching  you.  I  have  other 
matters  to  do,  and  if  you  cannot  give  me  a  little  attention  you  may 
go  away.'  With  the  natural  perversity  of  human  nature,  the  child 
immediately  becomes  anxious  to  learn,  and  feels  at  once  that  you  are 
doing  him  a  favour,  not  he,  you.  If  a  child  seems  dull,  never  force 
it  to  learn.  If  the  dullness  proceeds  firom  delicacy,  every  efiFort  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  definite  teaching  should  begin 
later  than  with  a  robust  child.  It  is  most  foolish  to  cram  the  head  of 
a  backward  child  with  phrases  it  cannot  understand — ^at  most  it  can 
but  learn  parrot-fashion,  and  such  a  proceeding  is  about  as  senseless 
as  loading  a  delicate  stomach  with  indigestible  food.  If  a  child  has 
an  appetite  for  its  bodily  food,  it  can  digest,  and  the  same  rule  holds 
good  for  mental  food.  There  is  no  use  in  crammiug  it  down  if  the 
.appetite  for  knowledge  be  not  there. 

All  teaching  should  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
though  the  reverse  method  is  generally  employed.  Arithmetic,  for 
instance,  should  at  first  be  taught  from  objects,  and  not  by  names 
and  figures  which  are  mere  symbols  and  abstractions,  and  most 
difficult  for  the  minds  of  children  to  grasp.  The  relative  value  of 
different  kinds  of  money  may  be  easily  learned  by  quite  young 
children,  merely  by  letting  them  play  at  shop  with  real  money.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  unconsciously  learning  both  addition  and 
subtraction.  Weights  and  measiures  should  be  learned  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  will  be  far  better  impressed  on  the  memory,  than  by 
merely  learning  the  tables  of  weights  and  measiures  in  an  arithmetio 
book. 

Again  with  languages — rules  of  grammar  should  be  learned  last 
of  all ;  a  language  is  formed  long  before  any  rules  for  speaking  it  are 
formulated.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  only  the  recorded  observations 
of  what  I  may  call  the  habits  of  a  language.  Every  child  should  learn 
a  new  language  as  it  learns  its  own,  by  talking  it,  looking  at  picture 
books  and  learning  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  language  will  have  some 
chance  of  developing  naturally  and  easily,  and  of  being  retained  fov 
use  in  after-life.  As  languages  are  usually  taught  in  schools,  they 
are  of  no  value  beyond  that  of  mental  gymnastics,  and  when  the 
school  life  is  over  all  the  rules  and  exercises,  learned  with  so  much 
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weariness  and  disgust,  slip  from  the  memory,  from  having  made  no 
impression  on  the  mind. 

If  the  child  has  a  natural  bent  in  some  particular  direction  this 
should  be  encouraged  as  early  as  possible.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  children 
are  taught  far  too  many  things.  Who  does  not  know  of  girls  who, 
with  no  ear  for  music,  are  forced  daily  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
practising,  merely  because  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  girls  to  play,  at 
any  rate  a  little?  Many  persons  will  be  terribly  alarmed  at  the 
suggestion,  that  science  is  one  of  those  things  all  children  should 
be  taught.  The  word  science  suggests  to  them  all  that  is  dry,  cold, 
difficult,  and  unromantic — ^why,  I  cannot  tell,  for  the  word  itself 
only  means  knowledge,  and  children  find  anything  acceptable  and 
interesting  that  will  answer  their  numerous  questions  concerning  all 
around  them,  and  far  from  being  dry  and  unromantic  ^  Science,'  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  *  opens  up  realms  of  poetry 
where  to  the  unscientific  all  is  a  blank.' 

Science  properly  taught  is  most  valuable  to  children,  in  that  it 
encourages  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love  of  truth,  and  trains  them  in 
habits  of  accurate  observance  of  all  around  them,  all  of  which  qualities 
must  surely  be  of  use  to  them.  These  conclusions  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  those  persons  to  whom  Science  is  represented  merely 
by  the  learning  by  heart  of  a  collection  of  arid  statements :  such  as 
the  distance  from  here  to  ih^  moon — the  rate  at  which  the  earth 
revolves  on  its  own  axis — and  so  on.  I  should  certainly  advise  them 
not  to  teach  their  children  science  of  this  description. 

Before  ending  my  paper,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  what  I  think  a  great  evil  in  the  education  of  girls.  At  an 
age  of  rapid  growth,  a  girl's  health  is  sometimes  ruined  for  life  by 
the  system  of  brain-forcing  to  which  she  is  subjected.  In  many 
cases  she  has  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  which  is  the  average  number 
of  waking  hours  of  a  grown  man.  Examinations  follow  one  after 
another,  there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  the  development  of  the  body, 
at  the  most  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  is  given  up  to  a  mild  walk ; 
and  the  continuous  sitting  in  a  stufiy  room,  stooping  over  books, 
narrows  the  chest,  and  spoils  the  eyesight ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
a  pale,  ansemic  young  lady  emerges  from  the  schoolroom,  doubtless 
stocked  with  knowledge,  but  also  with  headaches  and  backaches 
enough  to  spoil  the  rest  of  her  life. 

When  one  considers  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  a  girl  of 
fourteen  will  grow,  and  how  much  of  her  forces  must  be  consumed  in 
the  mere  act  of  growing,  surely  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  lighten 
her  work  than  to  increase  it.  Such  a  girl  should  only  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  mornings,  when  she  is  freshest,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
should  be  devoted  to  the  open  air,  and  development  of  her  body  by 
healthy  out-door  games.  Above  all,  even  if  she  has  work  in  the  after^ 
noon — and  some  time  must,  I  suppose,  be  allowed  for  preparation — ^ao 
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mental  work  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  after  5  p.m.  After  along 
day  at  school,  many  a  time  does  the  tired  child  return  with  a  quan- 
tity of  exercises,  &e.,  to  be  prepared  for  the  morrow,  all  of  which  must 
be  done  in  the  evening,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  brain  to  be  taxed  at  a  time  when  it  is  fatigued,  and 
the  physical  powers  of  the  child  are  at  a  low  ebb. 

In  a  paper  entitled  HoToe  LessoTia  after  School  Howtb^  sent  to  me  by 
my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  and  read  by  him  at  a  conference  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  he  points  out  the  dangers  attending  the  cramming 
system,  and  instances  many  cases  of  brain  disease  resulting  from  it. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  moral  development  cannot  be  too 
early  or  carefully  attended  to.  Morals  in  a  child  are  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition,  and  much  depends  on  the  mother  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  develop  and  give  strength  to  the  character,  or 
whether  they  are  to  wither  away,  like  unused  organs  of  the  body. 

Truthfulness,  courage,  and  unselfishness,  are  blossoms  of  character 
growing  from  but  small  seeds;  let  them  be  nourished  in  the  warmth 
and  sunshine  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  watchfully  protected  from 
choking  weeds,  and  at  last  wiU  come  the  crowning  of  a  fine  character, 
without  which  all  the  book-learning  in  the  world  is  but  a  parrot's 
jargon. 

Jessie  Oriana  Waller. 
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LADY  TOAD. 


One  of  the  earliest  tales  which  I  remember  hearing  as  a  little  child 
in  my  native  town,  Dessau,  was  that  of  the  Frav,  KrotCy  the  Lady 
Toad.  I  heard  it  again  and  again,  told  by  different  persons  and  in 
different  ways,  but  always  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  as  if  those  who 
told  it  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  they  chose  to  tell.  If  I  ask 
myself  whether  I  ever  really  believed  the  story,  I  can  hardly  say  Yes 
or  No.  Children  scarcely  know  as  yet  what  it  is  to  believe  and 
what  it  is  to  doubt.  They  listen  and  feel  interested  in  what  a  nurse 
or  a  mother  or  a  grandmother  may  tell  them,  and  they  soon  begin 
to  repeat  with  a  kind  of  pride  what  they  have  learnt ;  nay,  thej 
would  resent  any  depreciatory  remarks,  whether  they  came  from 
their  schoolfellows,  or  from  their  schoohnaster.  Besides,  in  the 
case  of  Frau  Krote,  there  was  always  an  answer  which  seemed  un- 
answerable. Some  highly  privileged  persons  who  had  had  the  entiy 
at  the  Ducal  Castle  at  Dessau  had  actually  seen  and  handled  the 
ring  of  the  Frau  Krote.  I  myself  was  one  of  those  privileged  few, 
and,  no  doubt,  resisted  with  all  the  warmer  indignation  any  juvenile 
scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  Frau  Krote. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  even  when  the  age  of  doubt 
had  come,  and  many  things  had  to  be  surrendered  which  make  the 
dream-life  of  our  childhood  so  bright  and  so  secure,  the  story  of  the 
Frau  Krote  still  kept  its  hold  on  our  imagination.  After  all,  one 
thought,  there  is  the  old  ring,  which  is  kept  as  a  sacred  heirloom  in 
the  treasury  of  the  reigning  family.  That  ancient  family  of  the 
Ascanian  princes  of  Anhalt  is  surrounded  by  a  half-mythical  halo> 
and  can  claim  an  antiquity  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the  reigning 
houses  in  Europe.  Even  if  they  had  to  surrender  their  ancient 
claim  to  a  direct  descent  from  Ascenas,  the  son  of  Gomer,  the  son 
of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  or  from  Ascanius  deostSrjs  t^V  if 
^AaKavlfis  {II.  ii.  863),  or  from  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas  and  Creusa, 
certain  it  is  that  their  ancestor  was  Albertvs  Uravs,  and  that  the  Abbas 
Urspergensis  in  his  chronicle,  ad  annum  1157,  speaks  of  Bemhardus 
de  Anhalde,  the  son  of  Albrecht  the  Bear,  as  having  received  the 
Ducatus  SaxonicBj  and  being  then  still  alive.'     There  has  been  au 

'  J.  Ch.  BeckmanD,  HistorU  des  Furttenthumi  Anhalt ',  Zerbst,  1710»  1.  509,  a. 
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xminterrupted  succession  of  Ascanian  princes  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  still  a  fine  and  vigorous  race. 

Instead  of  telling  the  story  of  the  Fran  Krote  as  I  heard  it  my- 
self, it  will  be  better  to  give  it  here  in  that  form  in  which  I  find  it 
recorded  for  the  first  time,  viz.  in  the  ponderous  folios  of  Johann 
Christoff  Beckmann,  Hiatorie  dea  Furatenthums  Anhalty  published 
at  Zerbst  in  1710.     Beckmann  writes  (i.  352) : — 

We  ought  to  record  here  a  curioas  history  of  a  ring:  whicb,  to  the  present  day, 
is  kept  in  safe  custody  by  the  high  princely  family.  It  is  said  that  many  years  ago 
-a  princess  of  Anhalt,  when  she  was  expecting  the  birth  of  a  child,  was  in  the  habit 
of  dining  alone  in  her  own  room  in  the  ducal  castle.  After  dinner  the  crumbs  were 
'Collected  in  a  napkin  and  shaken  out  of  the  window,  whereupon  a  large  toad  appeared 
and  swallowed  the  crumbs.  Some  time  after,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  room,  an  unknown  woman,  holding  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  is  said  to 
Jiave  approached  her  bed,  saying  that  the  Lady  Toad  sent  her  best  thanks  for  the 
crumbs  which  she  had  eaten  under  the  princess's  window,  and,  in  token  of  her 
gratitude,  a  ring,  which  should  be  well  kept  in  the  ducal  palace,  so  that  the  family 
dwelling  therein  might  prosper,  and  the  race  never  become  extinct.  Besides, 
.great  care  should  be  taken  of  all  fires  every  Christmas  Eve,  because  on  that  night 
the  palace  might  easily  catch  fire  and  be  destroyed. 

Beckmann  adds  a  slight  variant,  according  to  which  a  woman, 
holding  a  lantern,  had  approached  the  bed  of  a  princess  of  Anhalt, 
asking  her  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  mother  who,  without  her 
help,  could  not  be  delivered  of  a  child,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
her  of  safe  conduct.  After  many  entreaties  the  princess  consented, 
and  was  conducted  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  the  woman  with 
the  lantern  walking  before  her,  till  they  came  to  the  mother.  After 
assisting  her  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  princess  was  reconducted  to 
her  chamber  by  the  same  woman,  who,  some  nights  later,  appeared 
again,  thanking  the  princess  in  the  name  of  the  mother, and  ofiFering 
ber  the  ring,  with  the  same  conditions  as  before.  Another  feature 
of  the  story  is  that  the  subterraneous  passage  was  under  the  river, 
the  Mulde,  and  under  the  mill,  close  to  the  palace,  so  that  the 
princess  when  passing  through  it  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
water  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels  overhead.  Nay,  I  may  add  that 
traces  of  such  a  passage  are  said  to  exist  leading  from  the  palace 
tinder  the  river  to  a  distant  monastery  at  Potnitz. 

Beckmann  continues : — 

Although  it  is  not  known  which  princess  of  Anhalt  it  was  to  whom  all  this 
liappened,  and  at  what  time  she  lived,  the  tradition  has  been  current  for  many 
years,  and  the  ring  itself  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  made  of  gold,  somewhat  between 
<crown  and  ducat  gold,  of  a  pale  colour,  smaller  at  the  bottom  and  open,  broader  at 
•the  top  and  adorned  with  three  diamonds.  These  stones  are  old  and  not  too  well 
polished,  the  two  outside  ones  triangular,  the  one  in  the  centre  oblong. 

To  the  present  day,  as  Beckmann  adds  in  1710,  all  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished in  the  castle  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
«ervants  at  the  approach  of  dark,  in  the  rooms  of  the  prince  at  eight 
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o'clock,  and  the  castellaneus,  in  company  with  other  servants,  has  to 
patrol  all  the  rooms  of  the  castle  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

So  mnch  for  the  fiusts  of  the  case,  to  which  the  learned  chronicler 
adds  some  obserrations  of  his  own,  saying  that  thongh  some  things  may 
sonnd  sospicions,  there  most  be  some  tmth  in  the  story,  particularly 
as  similar  traditions  exist  elsewhere,  a  horn  being  preserved  with  the 
same  care  in  Oldenbuig,  and  golden  herrings  in  the  Banzow  family 
in  Holstein. 

QnuiUngeTen  (lie  continaes)  Uiat  such  thiogs  do  not  happen  in  our  own  age, 
we  shonld  not  foiget  that  each  94Bculum  haa  ito  own  character,  each  claims  some 
peculiarities  in  rebut  naturalibus  et  dvilibus,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other.  They  are  recordiMl  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  extiaordinaiy,  and 
would  cease  to  he  extraordinary  if  they  happened  more  frequently. 

Honesty,  however,  requires  him  to  admit  that  jn<e  fraudes  also 
have  sometimes  been  committed,  and  that  the  object  of  the  story  of 
the  ling  may  have  been  to  admonish  its  princely  owner  to  exercise 
great  care  and  diligence  to  prevent  a  conflagration  in  the  palace. 
Nay,  he  starts  a  gness  that  one  of  the  Anhalt  princes  may  have 
possessed  the  art  of  making  gold  (as  Prince  Angnstos  not  many 
years  ago),  and  that  the  ring  may  be  a  specimen  of  his  art.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  makes  this  important  remark  that,  as  the  dacal 
castle  was  burnt  down  in  1467,  the  admonition  to  take  great  care 
of  the  fire  in  the  castle  would  have  been  vain,  and  the  ring,  as  a 
pigrvuSf  have  lost  its  credit,  while,  after  that  event,  the  admoni- 
tion would  be  intelligible,  and  the  ring  might  have  become  very 
useful. 

So  far  the  historian  Beckmann.  There  are  several  versions  of 
the  tale  of  Fran  Krote,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  later  date,  but  all  of 
them  were  written  by  persons  who  knew  Beckmann's  book,  and  their 
versions  are  chiefly  interesting,  therefore,  as  showing  the  liberties 
which  poets,  and  even  historians,  may  take  in  telling  popular  tales. 
If  Beckmann's  history  had  been  lost,  these  later  versions  would  be  our 
only  authorities,  in  the  same  way  as  we  must  accept  versions  of  Greek 
legends  from  Pausanias  or  Kallimachos,  if  they  happen  to  be  absent 
in  the  Homeric  poems.  A  comparison  of  Beckmann's  unvarnished 
tale  with  the  poems  of  Fr.  Hesekiel  (1824),  A.  von  Mar^  (1836), 
Fr.  Stahmann  and  Ludwig  Ziillich  (1844),  the  anonymous  author  of 
Ankalfs  Lieder  und  Sagen  (1856),  of  which  specimens  maybe  seen 
in  the  MittheUungen  dea  Vereins  fur  AnhaUiache  Oeschichte  und 
Alterthumakunde^  i.  256,  266,  is  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
mythology,  for  we  can  see  how,  without  any  independent  authority,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  one  poet  changes  the  woman  with  the  lantern  into 
a  beautiful  fairy,  appearing  to  the  princess  in  the  month  of  May,  while 
another  christens  the  princess  Hilda  and  makes  her  the  wife  of  Esico, 
though  the  real  Esico  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  had  a  wife  ' 
called  Mathilda.    The  Frau  Krote  then  discloses  herself  as  Bathildis, 
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the  ancestress  of  the  princess  of  Anbalt.  A  third  poet  calls  the 
princess  Agnes,  and  represents  the  subterraneous  passage  as  leading 
to  a  palace  of  toads,  lighted  with  1,000  candles.  This  unrestrained 
freedom  in  handling  the  old  story  is  an  element  but  seldom 
allowed  for  by  those  who  analyse  old  stories  by  purely  mythological 
tests,  and  though  we  may  admit  that  such  freedom  is  more  unre- 
strained in  a  literary  age,  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  it  existed  in 
modem  times  only.  Modem  is  a  relative  term,  and  in  one  sense 
even  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  called  modem. 

But  the  story  of  the  Frau  Krote  contains  several  other  lessons 
and  warnings,  which  the  students  of  comparative  mythology  should 
take  to  heart,  if  they  do  not  want  to  see  their  own  princely  palace 
burnt  down  for  want  of  a  watchful  castellaneus. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  myths  and  legends  belong  to  the 
dark  ages  only,  and  that  the  light  of  modem  civilisation  destroys 
their  growth.  Now,  the  age  of  the  Reformation  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  the  age  of  enlightenment,  by  some  even  as  the  age  of  too 
much  enlightenment  and  criticism.  Nevertheless,  if,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  ring  of  Frau  Krote  cannot  well  be  older  than  the  time  of 
Luther,  the  growth  of  myth  and  fable  cannot  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  speak 
indeed  very  glibly  of  centuries,  as  if  they  were  units  with  which 
the  historian  can  work  his  calculations  without  fear  of  going  wrong. 
But  the  people  of  whom  we  think  when  we  speak  of  centuries  are  a 
few  individuals  only,  hardly  ^  the  upper  ten  thousand,'  but  a  hundred, 
or  at  the  utmost,  a  thousand,  and  many  of  them  better  known  to  us 
than  they  were  to  their  own  contemporaries.  If  we  wish  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  real  enlightenment  of  a  century,  and  more  particularly 
the  enlightenment  of  those  layers  of  society  in  which  tales  spring  up 
and  abound,  if  we  want  to  know  what  those  lower  millions  were 
capable  of  doing,  saying,  and  believing,  we  have  only  to  read  an 
account  of  the  burning  of  a  witch  in  the  very  same  Duchy  of  Anhalt, 
not  in  the  fifteenth,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  shall 
then  have  a  better  measure  as  to  what  a  century  is  capable  of,  than 
by  reading  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Leibniz. 

An  excellent  popular  writer,  L.  Wiirdig,  who  lives  at  Dessau,  and 
publishes  every  year  the  Anhaltische  Volka^Kalender^  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  old  archives,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
records  of  old  law-suits,  as  throwing  a  clearer  light  on  the  social  state 
of  the  people  than  almost  any  other  historical  documents.  From 
some  musty  papers,  preserved  in  the  public  office  at  Kosa,  Wurdig 
gives  us,  in  his  calendar  for  1868,  p.  38,  a  full  description  of  the 
burning  of  an  old  woman  at  Kositz,  a  village  in  Anhalt  Coethen. 
This  poor  woman,  Marie  Winzer  by  name,  had  led  a  blameless  life  to 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  she  was  denounced  by  another  witch, 
Margarethe  Kieseler,  who  deposed  to  having  seen  her,  on  the  Wat- 
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pnrgis  Night,  dancing  with  Beelzebub  on  the  Blockersberg.  The 
judge,  Dr.  Mylius,  at  once  wrote  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  character 
of  Marie  Winzer,  the  widow  of  one  Jacob  Winzer,  and  received 
excellent  accounts,  except  that  one  nobleman,  Ludwig  von  Wuthenau 
of  Schraditz,  defclared  she  had  bewitched  his  dog ;  another,  Valentin 
Lorenz,  called  Kankerlank,  of  Grorzig,  that  she  had  bewitched 
«t  child  two  years  old,  and  a  cow ;  and  a  third,  Georg  Linke,  of 
Femsdorf,  that  he  had  seen  the  dragon  flying  into  the  chimney  of 
the  old  woman's  house,  the  whole  village  being  lighted  up  as  if  by 
fire.  On  such  evidence  that  respectable  old  woman  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  admonished  to  confess  her  guilt,  which  was  tantamount  to  being 
burnt.  When  she  declined  to  confess,  she  was  confronted  with  the 
other  witch,  Margarethe  Kieseler,  who  declared  before  the  judges 
that  she  had  seen  the  old  woman  in  the  last  Walpurgis  Night 
dancing  and  flirting  with  Beelzebub.  On  this  the  old  woman 
declared  that  she  had  never  been  on  the  Blockersberg,  had  never 
danced  or  flirted  with  Beelzebub,  that  she  had  received  the  Holy 
Communion  after  the  late  harvest,  and  that  all  that  she  knew  about 
the  other  woman  was  that  she  herself  had  found  fault  with  her  for 
going  about  with  dishevelled  hair. 

The  next  step  was  to  burn  the  witch,  Margarethe  Kieseler,  who 
had  confessed  to  having  herself  been  on  the  Blockersberg,  though  she 
denied  having  danced  with  Beelzebub,  while  the  other  was  sent  back 
to  prison.  As  she  still  refused  to  confess,  she  was  condenmed  to 
*  sharp  torture,  though  in  a  moderate  form,'  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1656.  She  called  on  God  to  witness  her  innocence,  and,  as  the 
report  says,  in  spite  of  the  painful  torture,  would  confess  nothing,  nor 
even  shed  a  tear. 

Upon  the  case  being  referred  to  the  *  Schoppenstuhl '  at  Halle, 
the  famous  University,  the  following  order  was  returned  to  the  judge 
at  Kositz :  ^The  old  woman  must  be  stripped  and  washed,  her  hair 
is  to  be  cut  off,  and  her  body  is  to  be  carefully  examined,  whether 
it  shows  any  mark  or  mole.'  When  this  was  done,  a  boil  was  dis- 
covered, and  was  declared  at  once  as  a  mark  of  the  devil.  The  accused 
was  once  more  tortured,  this  time  more  severely.  Ropes  were  fastened 
on  her  and  drawn  tight,  screws  and  Spanish  boots  were  put  on,  and 
she  was  hammered  with  the  torture  hammer,  till  about  midnight  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer  and  declared  she  would  confess.  Being 
released,  she  again  denied,  was  tortured  again,  confessed  again,  was 
released  again,  denied  again,  was  tortured  again,  and  then  confessed 
that  she  had  danced  with  Beelzebub,  that  she  had  bewitched  the 
child,  the  dog,  the  cow,  in  fact  that  she  had  done  everything  they 
wished  her  to  confess,  and  that  Beelzebub  had  stood  behind  her  all 
+.he  time,  admonishing  her  not  to  confess. 

The  next  morning  she  again  protested  her  innocence,  but  she 
>on  repented  and  called  out, '  Yes,  yes,  I  have  done  everything  "josx 
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say ;  go  and  finish  the  matter  quickly/  that  is,  ^  Make  haste  and  let 
me  be  burnt.' 

Hereupon  sentence  came  from  the  princely  Schoppenstuhl  of 
Magdeburg,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  high  wise  Schoppenstuhl  of 
Leipzig,  that  *  Marie  Winzer,  the  widow  of  Jacob  Winzer,  was  to  be 
burnt  to  death  on  account  of  her  witchery  and  her  flirtation  with 
Beelzebub  on  the  Blockersberg,'  &c. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1657,  that  sentence  was  approved  by 
Prince  Johann  Kasimir  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  A  clergyman,  himself 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  ordered  to  give  her  ghostly  advice  and 
help,  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1 657,  before  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  Marie  Winzer  was  burnt.  The  following  extract  from  the 
bill  of  expenses  shows  how  such  trials  and  executions  were  conducted. 
We  find:— 

12  groschen,  for  an  oak  to  serve  as  the  stake. 

16  groschen,  for  birchwood. 

3  thaler,  for  two  clergymen. 

12  groschen,  for  a  schoolmaster  and  four  pupils  who  bad  to  sing  during  the 
execution. 

11  thaler,  for  the  executioner. 

1  thaler  18  groschen,  for  pork,  spices,  and  bread,  consumed  during  the  kindly 
examination  and  the  two  torturings. 

1  thaler,  for  pork,  eaten  at  the  execution. 

1  thaler  12  groschen,  for  beer,  drunk  during  the  trial. 

1  thaler,  for  a  sheep,  eaten  at  the  first  torturing. 

1  thaler  18  groschen,  for  three  calves,  eaten  at  the  second  torturing  and  the 
execution. 

15  groschen,  for  ten  fowls,  eaten  likewise  on  the  days  of  torture  and  execution. 

5  thaler,  for  four  quarts  of  beer,  drunk  at  the  execution. 

Here  we  have  an  authentic  picture  of  what  took  place  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  A  poor  respectable  old  woman  was  tortured  and 
burnt,  because  she  had  danced  with  Beelzebub  on  the  Blockersberg 
on  midsummer  night,  that  sentence  being  approved  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunals  at  Halle,  Magdeburg,  and  Leipzig,  acquiesced  in 
by  two  clergymen,  confirmed  by  a  reigning  prince,  and  carried  out 
with  public  carousings  before  large  crowds  of  people,  not  one  of 
them  daring  to  utter  an  anathema  on  such  hideous  revelries  and 
devilries. 

I  mention  all  this,  not  that  each  of  us  should  do  penance  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  the  deeds  of  such  miscreants,  some  of  whom  may 
have  been  our  own  great-grandfathers,  but,  for  the  present,  simply  in 
order  to  silence  such  vague  and  unhistorical  assertions  as  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  in  modern  days,  and  more  particularly  after  the 
discovery  of  printing  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation, 
for  such  superstitions  as  the  tale  of  the  Lady  Toad  to  spring  up  or 
to  be  believed  in  by  anybody.  Princes,  judges,  and  clergymen,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  people  who  ate  pork  and  drank  four  quarts  of 
beer  during  the  burning  of  a  witch,  who  could  believe  in  a  poor 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  152.  Y  Y 
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woman,  [seventy-five  years  old,  flirting  on  the  Blockersberg  with 
Beelzebub,  could  have  had  no  diflBculty  in  believing,  for  some  good 
reason,  in  a  toad  bringing  a  ring  to  a  princess — it  may  be,  to  an 
ancestress  of  that  very  prince,  Johann  Kasimir  of  Anhalt  Dessau, 
who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Marie  Winzer. 

Enough  of  this,  and  more  than  enough,  I  hope,  to  warn  compara- 
tive mythologists  against  such  dogmatic  assertions  as  that  the 
mythopoeic  age  came  to  an  end  before  the  beginning  of  authentic 
history,  that  no  legends  could  spring  up  after  the  Peloponnesian 
wars  or  in  the  days  of  Caesar  Augustus,  or  that  ages  of  enlightenment 
cannot  be  ages  of  superstition. 

But  our  story  of  the  Frau  Krote  may  teach  us  some  other  lessons 
still.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  think,  that  there  must  be 
some  mythological  ingredients  in  the  story  of  the  Ijady  Toad,  unless 
we  admit  with  Beckmann  that  each  century  has  its  peculiarities,  and 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  real  toad  may  have  presented  the 
gold  ring  to  a  princess  of  Anhalt. 

Unless  we  take  that  strictly  realistic  view  of  the  story,  we  must 
ask  the  question,  Why  a  toad  ? 

Now,  toads  and  frogs  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  list  of 
animals  that  have  acted  an  important  part  in  the  mythologies  of  the 
world.  Some  students  of  mythology,  and  some  great  philosophers 
also,  would  say  that  this  was  quite  natural,  that  certain  families 
might  be  called  Hhe  Toads'  or  *the  Frogs,'  and  that  after  that, 
stories  would  be  told  of  them  which  originally  apph'ed  to  real  toads 
and  frogs.  Certain  families,  we  are  assured,  might  also  have  wor- 
shipped toads  as  fetishes,  or  chosen  firogs  as  their  totems,  and  then 
everything  would  become  rational,  and  mythology  have  no  further 
diflBculties  for  anybody.  All  this  may  be,  but  to  the  student  of 
language  and  thought,  i.e.  to  the  true  logician,  the  question  to 
be  solved  lies  beyond  that  narrow  horizon.  What  he  wants  to 
know  is,  whether  toad  and  fi-og  were  really  mere  names,  or  whether 
these  names  had  originally  a  meaning,  or,  it  may  be,  many  meanings, 
and  whether  what  is  told  of  frogs  and  toads  in  ancient  or  modem 
stories  had  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  too;  in  fact,  whether  there  is 
some  sense  in  all  the  apparent  non-sense  of  mythology. 

Even  old  Beckmann,  the  Anhalt  chronicler,  had  his  doubts  and 
misgi>*in&^  whether  the  toad  had  been  a  real  toad.  Toad  is  called  Krote 
in  German,  andso  he  begins  to  dabble  in  comparative  mythology,  and 
says  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^  inhabitants »  of  Anhalt  were  Wends  of  Slavonic 
origin^  ^^  ^^^^  besides  Eadegast  and  other  gods,  they  worshipped 
one  &^^^'  '^^^  Krodo,  as  Sagittarius  ^  informs  us,  had  an  image 
f„  the  fortress  of  Harzburg  near  Gosslar,  viz.  an  old  man  standing 

«  Vol.  vi.  p.  3. 

•  Antiquitatei  Qentil  et  ChrUt.  TliuHng.,  1.  i.,  c.  1,  §6  ;  and  CrantzH  Saxonia, 
i.  ii.,  c.  12 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologies  p.  228. 
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on  a  fish,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  basket  with  firuit,  and  in 
his  left  a  wheel.  That  image  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  but 
the  name  remained  though  changed  in  meaning,  and  signifying  no 
longer  a  god,  but  anything  very  execrable.  Might  not  Frau  Krote, 
Beckmann  continues,  be  a  revival  of  the  old  god  Krodo?  Dr. 
Lange,  in  his  article  on  Die  Sage  von  Krotenring^'^  improves  on  this 
conjecture  by  pointing  to  the  fish  as  the  water  through  which  Frau 
Krote  passed,  and  to  the  wheel  as  possibly  the  wheel  of  the  mill 
near  the  palace.  Krote,  he  adds,  has  remained  to  the  present  day  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  it  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  old 
women  of  Wendic  extraction.  One  of  these  Wendic  old  toads  may 
have  received  some  kindness  from  a  princess  of  Dessau,  may  have 
found  a  ring  which  originally  belonged  to  the  ducal  family,  nay,  which 
may  have  been  lost  at  a  fire  in  the  castle,  and  may  have  restored  it 
to  the  owner  with  some  good  advice. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  ingenious,  and  very  rational;  only 
there  are  too  many  ^  mays '  in  the  explanation,  and  there  remains,  as 
we  shall  see,  one  great  difiBculty,  namely,  the  age  of  the  ring.  That 
ring  is  referred  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  Dr.  Lange  himself,  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  shows 
traces  of  the  central  coat  of  arms,  as  it  was  used  by  the  princes  of 
Anhalt  about  the  same  time. 

But  if  the  Frau  Krote,  who  was  the  giver  of  the  ring,  was  neither 
a  revival  of  the  Wendic  god  Krodo,  nor  a  Wendic  old  woman,  con- 
temptuously called  a  toad,  might  she  not  have  been,  as  another  Anhalt 
antiquarian.  Dr.  Kindscher,  suggests,  *  a  lady  originally  called  Ghrod- 
hUdy^  whose  name  was  shortened  to  Chrod  and  Krote  ?  Dr.  Kind- 
scher derives  this  name  from  the  Old  High  German  hruod^  hruodcty 
Old  Frankish  chroda^  Anglo-Saxon  hredh^  all  meaning  glory,  and  he 
supposes  that  the  Lady  Chrodhild  may  have  been  a  real  lady  of 
noble  birth,  who  presented  the  valuable  ring  to  a  Princess  of  Anhalt, 
but  that  she  was  believed  to  have  been  a  toad,  or  an  ugly  Wendish 
witch,  simply  because  her  name  was  best  known  in  its  abbreviated 
form  of  Chrodci. 

All  this  sounds  very  plausible,  if  only  the  real  existence  of  such  a 
lady  could  be  proved  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century ;  but 
this,  as  Dr.  Kindscher  himself  admits,  has  hitherto  been  impossible. 

After  all  these  attempts  had  failed,  Dr.  Hosaeus,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Mittheilungen  dea  Verehia  filr  Anhcdtische  Oeschichte 
(ii.  318),  took  an  independent  course,  by  fixing  his  attention 
chiefly  on  the  historical  elements  of  the  old  tale.  The  ring,  he  says, 
is  an  historical  ring,  and  belongs,  both  by  its  workmanship  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  coat  of  arms  which  is  still  visible  on  it,  to  the  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

*  Mittheilungen  dea  Vereins/iir  AnhaU»  Oetch.,  L  265. 

*  MUtheilunffen,  ii.  162. 
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He  then  remarks  that,  according  to  Beckmann,  the  old  castle  at 
Dessau  was  burnt  down  in  1467,  and  that,  if  the  ring  was  a  preser- 
vative against  fire,  it  would  have  lost  its  credit  supposing  it  had 
existed  before  1467.     If,  then,  the  ring  belonged  to  a  princess  of 
Dessau,  she  must  have  lived  about  1500,  and  at   that  very  time 
there  lived;  as  Dr.  Hosaeus  points  out,  a  famous  princess,  the  wife  of 
Prince  Ernst,  who,  after  her  husband's  death  in  1516,  ruled  as  the 
guardian  of  her  sons,  and  died  in  1530.    During  her  husband's  reign 
the  church  at  Dessau,  the  mill,  and  several  other  important  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  tlie  princess  more  particularly  is  described 
as  a  most  careful  and  successful  administrator.     We  know  that  the 
old  castle  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1467.     What  would  be  more 
natural  then  than  that  she  should  have  made  her  sons  promise  her  to 
be  extremely  careful  about  fires  in  the  castle,  and  that  she  should  have 
given  them  one  of  her  favourite  rings  to  remind  them  of  that  promise  ? 
That  ring  would  be  called  the  ring  of  Margarethe,  or,  as  Margarethe 
was  shortened  to  Grete,  the  ring  of  Frau  Grete.     After  that,  when 
Frau  Grete  had  been  forgotten,  people  might  change  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  call  it  the  ring  of  *  Frau  Krote,'  and  then  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  ring  of  the  Lady  Toad,  explanations  of  such  a  name  would 
be  required,  and    readily  given,  as  is  always  the   case  in    popular 
mythology.     Even   after  that  change,  when   the  Frau  Krote  had 
become  the  mysterious  donor,  not  the  possessor,  of  the  ring,  Dr. 
Hosaeus  points  out  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle  continued  to 
be  called  '  the  room  of  the  Frau  Krote.' 

I  confess  this  seems  to  me  an  extremely  ingenious  explanation, 
and  particularly  valuable  as  showing  how  legends  may  spring  from 
historical  facts,  how  a  mere  change  of  pronunciation  may  lead  to  a 
myth,  and  how,  even  in  recent  times,  mothers  and  grandmothers  are 
always  ready  to  explain  what  seems  inexplicable,  and  people  in  all 
ranks  of  society  ready  to  believe  what  satisfies  their  curiosity. 

That  Margarethe  became  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  Grete  is 
well  known,  and  equally  well  that  Grete  was  used  as  a  general  name 
for  a  common  girl.  Dii  ditmme  Grete  is  often  heard  in  the  streets 
of  Dessau,  and  if  some  people  pronounce  it  Griete,  I  have  heard 
quite  as  often  the  expression  Dit  infame  Krdte.  Now,  from  Krdte 
to  Krote  the  transition  is  easy  enough,  and  if  once  made,  everything 
else  would  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all.  The  student  of  mythology  gladly  wel- 
comes every  euhemeristic  explanation  which  has  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance from  real  history,  but  after  he  has  seen  the  ring  of  the 
venerable  Princess  of  Anhalt  changed  into  the  ring  of  the  Lady  Toad 
he  asks  again.  Whence  all  this  readiness  to  accept  the  story  of  a 
toad,  who  is  fed  by  crumbs  from  the  window  of  a  princess,  and  then 
either  sends  a  woman  to  present  a  ring  i^ossessing  a  kind  of  charm 
against  fire  and  other  dangers,  or  leads  a  princess  through  a  subter- 
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raneous  passage  to  a  woman  who  cannot  be  delivered  without  her 
assistance,  and  then  conducts  her  safely  back  to  the  palace,  carrying 
a  lantern,  and  presenting  her  with  a  ring  ? 

Surely,  nowhere  would  such  a  story  be  accepted,  if  there  did 
not  exist  beforehand  a  certain  acquaintance  with  toads  or  frogs  as 
fabulous  beings,  having  the  character  of  fairies  or  witches,  or  where 
apparitions  of  women  announcing  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events 
to  princes  and  princesses  had  not  become  articles  of  popular  faith. 
Thus  we  see  that,  after  all,  the  help  of  the  Comparative  Mythologist 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  if  we  want  to  know  by  what 
spell  a  real  historical  event  can  be  changed  into  a  Marchen,  or  a 
Marchen  into  a  real  historical  event. 

We  have  not  very  far  to  seek  before  we  find  toads  and  frogs — 
for  these  two  animals  are  almost  always  mixed  up  together — repre- 
senting certain  phenomena  in  nature,  and  after  a  time  endowed  with 
a  human  personality.  In  different  parts  of  the  world  the  clouds,  the 
moon,  and  the  sun  have  been  conceived  as  toad-  or  frog-like  characters. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  clouds  should  have  been  likened  to  frogs. 
The  Mexicans,  for  instance,  who  worshipped  a  god  of  rain  under  the 
name  of  Tlaloc,  i.e,  the  Nourisher,  represented  his  children,  probably 
the  clouds,  as  frogs.  Another  great  goddess  in  Mexico,  Cantaotl,  a  kind 
of  Demeter,  is  likewise  pictured  in  the  form  of  a  frog,  with  a  large 
number  of  mouths  or  breasts  on  her  body. 

It  is  more  diflScult  to  understand  why  the  moon  should  have 
been  conceived  as  a  frog.  The  fact,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
for  Mr.  Powell,  in  his  article  on  the  Mythology  of  the  American 
Indians,  tells  us  that  the  Indians  believe  that  in  ancient  times  a 
council  of  the  gods  was  held,  to  consider  how  they  could  make  a  new 
moon,  and  that  this  was  achieved  by  Whippoorwill  changing  a  frog 
into  the  moon.  The  Indians  imagine  even  now  that  they  can  see 
the  frog  riding  the  moon,  and  they  say  that  the  moon  is  cold,  because 
the  frog  from  which  it  was  made  was  cold. 

Lastly  the  sun,  and  more  particularly  the  rising  and  setting  sim, 
or  what  we  should  call  the  dawn  and  the  gloaming,  have  been  con- 
ceived under  the  same  image.  Two  explanations  are  possible  here. 
Either  the  sun,  as  rising  from  the  waters  or  the  clouds,  and  setting 
again  in  the  waters,  was  accepted  as  an  amphibious  animal,  like  the 
frog,  or  the  name  given  to  the  frog  was,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
found  applicable  to  the  dawn  and  the  gloaming  also,  so  that  the  two, 
the  frog  and  the  dawn,  became  synonymous,  and  then  gave  rise  in 
the  usual  way  to  a  number  of  misunderstood  legends. 

When  we  are  told  in  the  Mahabharata  that  Agni,  the  solar  fire, 
who  hides  in  the  waters,  was  betrayed  by  a  frog,  that  frog  could- 
hardly  have  been  meant  for  anything  but  the  dawn,  announcing  to 
the  world  the  return  of  the  sun. 

A  more  decided  case  of  solar  metaphor  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
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who  sees  in  the  frog  a  symbol  of  the  vernal  sun.  The  Corinthians, 
he  tells  us,  had  sent  a  bronze  palm-tree  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Bound  its  root  were  frogs  and  water-serpents.  As  these  animals  had 
nothing  in  common  either  with  palm-trees  or  with  Apollo,  or  with 
the  Corinthians,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Greeks  that  they  were 
intended  as  symbols  of  spring,  when  the  sun  begins  to  grow  strong 
and  drives  away  the  winter.  In  the  same  manner  they  state  that 
the  cock  in  the  hand  of  Apollo  was  meant  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
morning. 

In  other  cases,  however,  we  must  appeal  to  language  itself  in 
order  to  explain  why  the  sun  should  have  been  called  a  frog.  Bheka 
in  Sanskrit  means  a  frog,  and  a  well-known  story  is  told  of  Bheki,  a 
female  frog,  who  became  the  wife  of  a  prince  on  condition  that  she 
should  never  see  water.  One  day  she  saw  water,  and  immediately 
she  vanished.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  versions  of  the  world-old 
story  that  the  dawn,  conceived  as  a  woman  and  as  the  wife  of  a  king, 
originally  the  sun,  vanishes  in  the  gloaming  as  soon  as  she  sees  the 
water,  that  is,  as  soon  as  she  approaches  the  clouds  in  which  the  sun 
sets. 

But  why  should  the  Dawn  be  called  a  female  frog  ?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  simply  due  to  the  amphibious  nature  of  the 
dawn,  sitting,  like  a  frog,  on  the  line  which  divides  the  clouds  from 
the  earth.  This  may  be  so.  But  there  is  a  more  potent  reason  still. 
Bheka  would  in  Greek  appear  as  <f)oi/co9.  This  does  not  exist,  but 
with  a  change  of  ot  into  v — very  common  in  one  of  the  Greek  dia* 
lects,  namely  the  Boeotian — <I>oIkos  may  be  the  Greek  <}>vkos.  This 
means  sea-weed,  and  was  called  so  from  its  dark-red  colour,  for  we 
know  that  it  was  a  favourite  article  for  making  rouge.  The  Latin 
fucu8  also  means  a  rock-lichen,  a  red  colour,  and  rouge,  lifucus 
(for  foicosy  like  unns  for  oinos)  meant  dark  red,  bheka  also  must  have 
had  originally  the  same  meaning,  and  the  frog  would  have  been 
called  the  dark-red  one.  We  know  that  in  Latin  also  the  toad  is 
called  rubeiay  the  red  one.  The  Sanskrit  word  bheka,  therefore,  if  it 
meant  originally  dark-red  and  frog,  would  have  been  a  most  appro- 
priate name  for  the  dawn,  and  still  more  for  the  gloaming.  Thus 
aruna  in  Sanskrit  means  red,  arum,  the  dawn ;  tau  in  Hottentot 
meant  bloody,  red,  taui-goab  became  a  name  for  the  rising  sun, 
and,  at  last,  for  the  supreme  deity .^ 

If  this  is  granted,  all  becomes  clear.  Bheki,  the  dark-red  one, 
originally  a  name  of  the  gloaming,  ceased  to  be  understood,  and 
became  a  mere  name,  and  then  a  myth.  When  it  was  asked  who 
Bheki  was,  she  was  readily  accepted  as  a  beautiful  girl.  But  the  old 
story  remained  that  she  had  been  discovered  by  her  lover  sitting  near 
a  well ;  that  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,^  and  that  she  consented 

'  M.  M.,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion^  p.  295. 
'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii  251. 
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on  condition  that  he  should  never  show  her  a  drop  of  water.  One 
day,  being  tired,  she  asked  the  king  for  water.  The  king  forgot 
his  promise,  brought  her  water,  and  Bheki  plunged  into  the  water, 
whether  as  the  gloaming,  or  as  the  frog,  or  as  the  beautiful  princess. 

If  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  people  is  once  permeated  by 
such  creations  of  fancy,  if  fairies,  brownies,  elves,  and  gnomes  have 
become  familiar  friends,  nothing  is  easier  to  understand  than  that 
real  characters  should  be  changed  into  fairies,  or  that  fairies  should 
be  changed  into  real  characters.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Frau 
Krote  too  belongs  to  this  class  of  beings,  and  that  she  was  originally 
one  of  the  old  Teutonic  female  deities,  the  wise  women,  the  Scottish 
«pae  m/e,  the  old  Norse  spa  konoVy  whom  Grimm  has  so  well 
described  in  his  German  Mythology,  and  who  can  generally  be  traced 
to  the  well-known  source  of  all  female  deities,  the  dawn,  the  moon, 
the  clouds,  and  the  earth.  These  fabulous  beings  meet  us  again  and 
again  in  German  Mythology  as  kind-hearted  women,  who,  under 
various  disguises,  warn  their  friends  against  coming  dangers,  protect 
them  in  sickness,  rescue  them  from  prison,  occasionally  even  marry 
them,  but  generally  disappear  again  when  some  promise  made  to 
them  by  their  friends  has  unwittingly  been  broken.  Grimm's 
German  Mythology  is  full  of  these  stories,  particularly  in  the  chapter 
on  Gottinneny  WeUe  Frauen,  Wichte  und  Elbe.  A  well-known  name 
for  these  half-goddesses  was  Itis  in  Old  High  German,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Idea,  plural  Idesa.  The  same  name,  with  the  loss  of  the 
initial  vowel,  appears  in  Icelandic  as  Die,  plural  Disir.  They,  too, 
as  Vigfusson  informs  us  in  his  Icelandic  Dictionary,  were  female 
guardian-angels,  who  follow  every  man  from  his  birth,  and  only 
leave  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 

I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  the  Lady  Toad 
in  Dessau  is  really  a  survival  of  ancient  Teutonic  mythology.  Such 
survivals  become  rarer  with  every  generation,  but  they  die  very 
slowly.  I  still  remember  being  told  by  my  grandmother,  when 
she  warned  me  not  to  go  too  near  to  the  river,  the  Mulde,  that, 
if  I '  went  too  near,  the  Nicker  would  come  and  carry  me  oflF. 
That  Nicker  is  the  Old  High  German  NihhuSy  of  whom  Grimm 
has  much  to  tell  in  his  Mythology  (p.  456).  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  first  snow  began  to  fall,  people  used  to  say  that  some 
god  or  other  in  the  clouds  had  torn  his  feather-bed.  We  boys  at 
school  used  exactly  the  same  expression  when  we  saw  the  first 
flakes  of  snow.  Only  we  used  to  say,  '  Baibler  has  torn  his  bed,' 
and  Baibler  was  a  real  person,  who  lived  in  the  Church  tower, 
and  kept  watch  and  gave  the  signal  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out 
in  the  town  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  same  manner,  then,  there  probably  was  an  old  legend  of  a 
kind  fairy,  originally  a  forgotten  goddess,  protecting  the  reigning 
family  of  Dessau  and  warning  them  against  approaching  dangers. 
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That  story  may  either  have  been  changed  into  history  by  some  early 
chronicler  who  had  nothing  better  to  do ;  or,  and  this  is  more  likely, 
some  princess  at  Dessau  may  really  have  made  herself  known  by  her 
kindness  to  poor  people,  and  then  the  mere  wish  of  the  poor  that 
some  good  fairy  might  reward  her  would  easily  have  become  mixed 
up  with  the  old  legends  about  wise  women  appearing  in  various 
animal  disguises,  and  bestowing  their  blessing,  or  even  some  sub- 
stantial gift  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  ring,  on  their  deserving  friends. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  gold  ring  of  Frau  Krote  is  preserved  with 
religious  care  to  the  present  day.  It  is  kept  in  a  small  safe, 
carefully  hidden  away  in  the  wall  of  the  old  castle.  The  Duke  only  has 
the  key  which  opens  the  safe,  and  when  it  was  last  shown  to  me  by 
the  reigning  Duke  the  greatest  precaution  was  taken  against  every 
possible  accident,  and,  more  particularly,  against  the  danger  of  the 
ring  falling  on  the  floor,  which,  as  I  was  informed,  would  have 
portended  some  dire  misfortune  to  the  reigning  family. 

F.  Max  Muller. 
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THE  CITY  OF  LHASA. 

It  seems  strange  that  at  this  advanced  period  in  the  world's  history 
there  should  still  remain  any  city  of  importance  which  has  never  yet 
been  visited  by  any  European  now  living.  Nevertheless  the  huge 
city  of  Lh4sd,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  the  Rome  of  the  vast  family  of 
Northern  Buddhists,  occupies  at  the  present  day  that  unique  position. 
Three  only,  or,  at  the  most,  four,  natives  of  Europe  during  the  past 
hundred  years  have  managed  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  mysterious 
metropolis.  It  is  already  forty-five  years  since  the  two  last  of  these 
adventurous  heroes,  the  French  missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet,  made 
their  residence  of  six  weeks,  and  were  then  expelled  from  the  Grand 
Lama's  stronghold.  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Abb6 
Hue,  the  survivor,  died,  after  giving  to  the  world  his  charming  series 
of  volumes  concerning  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  China.  In  the  meantime 
many  Indian  sportsmen  have  boasted  in  recent  years  of  having 
*  entered  Tibet ; '  but  on  cross-examination  it  is  always  made  evident 
that  they  have  not  penetrated  at  the  furthest  a  dozen  miles  beyond 
the  actual  frontier-line  of  Tibet  proper,  even  at  the  Ladak  side  of 
the  country.  As  to  reaching  Lh^s&  itself,  neither  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  nor  Russian  has  in  our  own  time  advanced  to  within  200 
miles  of  that  coveted  goal.  Alas!  that  the  dauntless  traveller 
Pryevalski  should  have  been  cut  off,  the  dream  of  his  life  unrealised. 
However,  although  no  European  now  existent  has  ever  been  even 
near  to  the  forbidden  city,  yet  it  is  equally  strange  that  the  topo- 
graphy, defences,  and  general  features  of  Lh§.8d,  as  she  stands  at  the 
present  day,  are  tolerably  familiar  to  several  English  ofiicials  in 
India.  The  very  names  of  the  streets  are  recorded;  whilst  two 
independently-drawn  plans  of  the  city  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government ;  or  were  in  its  hands,  for  it  is  whispered  that  one — the 
most  correct — has  been  lost ! 

We  have  been  enabled  to  procure  by  degrees  this  recent  and 
accurate  account  of  the  greater  portion  of  Tibet  by  a  somewhat  in- 
genious machinery.  At  Darjiling  there  has  been  established  an 
institution  known  as  the  Bhutia  School,  where  certain  lads  of  the 
Sikkim  clan  of  Tibetans  are  clothed  and  educated  at  the  Government 
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expense.  English  is  taught  them  by  a  Bengali  master,  and  Tibetan 
by  a  resident  lama.  From  these  a  few  of  the  more  promising  are 
drafted  elsewhere,  to  be  trained  in  surveying  and  the  use  of  observing 
instruments ;  and  ultimately,  if  they  seem  discreet  and  of  the  proper 
metal,  they  are  despatched  as  secret  explorers  beyond  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  from  the  private  reports  and  observations  of  these  trained  emis- 
saries that  at  length  a  fair  half  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Tibet  has 
been  described  and  mapped  out  with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 
The  explorers,  from  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people,  usually  succeed  in  deceiving  the  Tibetan 
guards  stationed  at  every  accessible  pass  along  the  frontier  line.  As 
the  authorities  have  long  ago  become  aware  of  our  tactics,  when 
within  the  forbidden  land,  the  utmost  guile  is  still  essential.  But 
our  agents  are  true  masters  of  craft.  Observing  instruments  and 
diaries  can  be  hidden  in  the  cylinders  of  their  prayer- wheels,  and 
detection  is  rarely  their  lot.  Thus,  A.  K.  resided  for  a  whole  year 
in  Lh^sd ;  and  by  the  help  of  his  Buddhist  rosary  measured  nearly 
every  street  in  the  place.  Again,  through  the  observations  of  N.  S., 
M.  H.,  and  L.,  the  dimensions  of  lakes,  heights  of  mountains,  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  fortresses  and  towns,  have 
been  accurately  determined  and  recorded. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exploring  adventure  of  all  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  This  was  a  secret  enterprise  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indian  Government ;  but  it  was  the  performance,  not  of  one  of 
the  trained  spies  who  are  of  Tibetan  extraction,  but  of  a  Bengali, 
one  Sarat  Chandra  Dds.  This  gentleman  was  at  one  time  headmaster 
of^the  Darjiling  Bhutia  school;  and  there  he  was  seized  with  a 
perfect  mania  for  the  study  of  the  Tibetan  language  and  literature. 
His  learning  and  general  abilities  soon  attracted  Government  notice. 
Though  a  Bengali  by  birth  and  education,  he  acquired  a  marvellous 
acquaintance  with  colloquial  Tibetan,  which  differs  greatly  from  the 
literary  language.  Accordingly  he  was  taken  into  special  Govern- 
ment employment;  and,  although  holding,  as  he  still  does,  the  nominal 
office  of  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been  constituted  ever  since  a  con- 
fidential referee  in  all  technical  matters  relating  to  Tibet.  In  the 
year  1881  Sarat  Chandra  D^s  offered  to  undertake  a  secret  journey 
to  Lh&sd  in  the  disguise  of  a  Tibetan  lama.  He  had  already  accom- 
plished an  expedition  of  this  kind,  wherein  he  had  managed  to  reach 
Tashi-lhumpo,  the  second  capital  of  Tibet.  Having  been  furnished 
by  Government  with  money,  and  with  various  costly  presents  to 
reward  any  great  Tibetan  officials  who  might  befriend  him,  he  set 
out  from  Darjiling,  on  our  side  of  the  Himalayas,  one  dark  night  in 
November  1881.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  Sikkim  lama  of  the 
Red  Cap  Buddhist  school,  one  Lama  U-gyen  Gyats'ho,  a  resident  at 
Darjiling.  The  pair  had  to  leave  Darjiling  and  traverse  even  the 
uasi-friendly  state  of  Sikkim  with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  otherwise 
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information  would  have  reached  the  Tibetan  frontier  before  them  in 
the  magical  manner  it  always  does,  and  the  travellers  would  have  been 
inevitably  stopped.  They  entered  Tibet  t^idNipal  over  the  dangerous 
Kanglachhen  Pass,  17,000  feet  high;  and,  after  the  most  arduous 
and  surprising  adventures,  and  after  visiting  many  places  and 
monasteries  hitherto  undescribed,  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Dds  at  length 
saw  before  him  the  glittering  domes  of  the  mysterious  Lh4s4.  They 
resided  in  Lh&s4  not  longer  than  two  weeks,  but  he  seems  to  have 
made  good  use  of  that  time  in  visiting  everything  that  was  notable, 
even  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Lama.  His  return 
journey  occupied  six  months ;  and  he  did  not  reach  Darjiling  until 
the  27th  of  December,  1882.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  is  really 
most  £aiscinating  reading.  It  was  written  in  the  outward  form  of  a 
confidential  report  to  Government,  but  has  been  only  privately 
printed  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  made  public.  If  published  we 
believe  it  would  prove  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  ever 
written.  Its  simple  narrative  style — most  creditable  to  a  Bengali — 
is  relieved  by  the  introduction,  every  few  pages,  of  Tibetan  legendary 
lore  of  a  very  interesting  kind.  The  suppression  of  this  narration 
seems  somewhat  of  an  injustice  to  the  worthy  Babu's  reputation. 

Notwithstanding  governmental  secrecy — both  that  which  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  which  seems  unnecessary — it  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  not  only  to  inspect  copies  of  the  native 
explorers'  reports,  but  also  to  read  the  narrative  communicated  by 
Chandra  Dds.  The  information  thus  derived  has  been,  further, 
supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  leading  natives  who  have 
visited  Tibet.  With  such  trustworthy  materials  in  his  hands  and  head, 
the  writer  feels  himself  justified  in  presenting  to  the  curious  a  new 
description  of  the  city  of  LhdsS.,  its  buildings  and  its  inhabitants. 

After  crossing  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Yarn  Tsang-po,  the 
great  west-to-east  river  which  traverses  Tibet  for  a  length  of  600 
miles,  you  find  yourself  again  in  the  meshes  of  a  network  of  ravines 
and  radiating  mountain  ranges.  But,  down  into  the  Tsang-po  from 
the  north-east,  making  for  itself  a  narrow  valley  amid  this  rocky  region, 
there  runs  a  lesser  stream  known  as  the  Kyi  Chhu,  or  Eiver  of  Happi- 
ness, which  strikes  the  main  river  in  longitude  90°  42'.  Some  forty- 
five  miles  up  this  branch  stream,  where  the  narrow  valley  has  widened 
out  into  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  with  the  mountains  frowning  in 
wondrous  embattlements  to  the  north  and  north-west  and  north-east 
of  it,  has  been  built  the  capital  of  Tibet.  Lhd-s^,  or  in  English  *  the 
Seat  of  the  Gods,'  is  well  situated  in  this  verdant  flowery  plain.  You 
see  its  domes  overlaid  with  gilding,  glittering  from  afar.  To  the  north- 
west, just  outside  the  city  proper,  rises  the  abrupt  conical  hill  known 
as  Potala ;  and  terraced  on  this  hill  stand  temples  and  palaces  and 
chhortens  in  a  curious  jumble.  Turn  your  eyes  eagerly  towards  those 
tiers  upon  tiers  of  buildings  which  tower  up  yon  mount;  for,  encaged 
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within  one  of  them,  is  most  certainly  to  be  foand  the  central  object 
of  veneration  in  the  Buddhist  world,  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet !  And 
look  straight  ahead  of  you,  as  you  ride  due  east  along  the  main  road 
to  the  sacred  city ;  and,  lo  !  there  is  seen  another  lofty  mound  crowned 
with  domed  palaces.  That  is  Chokpoi  Ei,  whereon  stands  the  Waidurya 
Ta-ts'ang  (*  Lapis-lazuli  school '),  the  medical  University  of  Tibet, 
where  300  students  are  being  constantly  trained  for  the  profession. 

But  we  are  still  five  miles  from  our  goal ;  and  this  plain  which  sur- 
rounds Lhdsd  deserves  further  attention.  Its  elevation  above  sea-level 
is  II, 600  feet  or  so ;  but  even  that  height  allows  it  to  be  a  valley  com- 
pared with  the  altitudes  we  have  just  been  traversing — quite  14,000 
feet,  with  here  and  there  a  shoulder  ascending  to  over  16,000  feet. 
The  plain  over  which  we  are  riding  is  a  wonderfully  fruitful  one.  It 
is  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Kyi  river,  and  is  watered,  moreover, 
by  another  smaller  stream  from  the  north,  the  Toi-lung,  which  flows 
into  the  Kyi,  just  where  we  are,  some  five  miles  west  of  Lhds^.  All 
this  land  is  carefully  irrigated  by  means  of  dykes  and  cross  channels 
from  both  rivers.  Fields  of  buckwheat,  barley,  pea,  rape,  and 
linseed  lie  in  orderly  series  everywhere.  The  meadows  near  the 
water  display  the  richest  emerald-green  pasturage.  Groves  of  poplar 
and  willow,  in  shapely  clumps,  combine  with  the  grassy  stretches  to 
give  in  places  a  park-like  appearance  to  the  scene.  Several  hamlets 
and  villages,  such  as  Cheri,  Daru,  and  Shing  Dongkhar,  are  dotted 
over  these  lands.     A  fertile  plain  truly  for  a  besieging  army ! 

Presently  we  come  to  a  region  of  suburban  character.  Large  and 
small  houses — shall  we  call  them  *  villas '  ? — seated  in  gardens  and 
flanked  by  orchards,  the  homes  to  which  the  non-ecclesiastical  gentry 
of  Lh4s4  retreat  after  business  hours.  Immediately  outside  the  city 
are  several  groves  and  parks.  A  large  and  beautiful  park,  the  Norpu 
Linga  (*  Grove  of  Precious  Gems '),  abuts  at  the  south-west  quarter. 
The  river  flows  due  east  and  west  near  the  city,  keeping  an  average 
distance  of  a  mile  from  its  southern  boundary.  Here  lies  a  marshy 
flat  of  sand-banks  and  dykes,  over  which  the  Kyi  is  constantly  en- 
croaching ;  and  canals  and  embankments  have  been  made  to  save 
Lh4s4  from  submersion. 

And  now  you  are  about  to  enter  the  magic  city  herself.  She  is  famous 
for  her  gilded  domes  and  gold-plated  spires ;  and  as  you  approach 
the  gates,  the  morning  sun  flashes  in  quite  a  splendid  manner  from 
the  burnished  ganjiras  of  the  Ramo-chhe  and  Cho-khang  temples,  and 
is  glinted  back,  as  from  a  hundred  heliographs,  from  the  golden  domes 
high  up  on  the  Potala  hill  to  your  left.  You  enter  Lhdsd  from  the  west 
by  the  Pargo  Kaling  gate.  You  find  yourself  at  once  in  a  broad 
roadway,  with  trees  planted  boulevard-wise  on  either  side,  green  in 
foliage  in  spite  of  their  decrepit  trunks.  The  houses  which  line  the 
road  are  lofty  and  whitewashed,  roofed  in  a  very  pretty  fashion  with 
""hinese  tiles,  glazed  and  blue.     Every  house  has  long,  narrow,  per- 
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pendicular  windows,  the  window-ledges  fringed  below  with  coloured 
strips  of  cloth ;  and  every  house  has  a  turret ;  and  from  turret  to 
turret  across  the  road  are  stretched  ropes  strung  with  bits  of  painted 
cloth  in  true  Buddhist  fashion.  This  first  portion  of  the  town  is 
called  Bana  Shol  and  is  not  considered  to  be  Lhdsa  proper,  but  the 
lay  town  or  suddar  bazaar  of  the  schools  and  monastery  buildings 
in  Potala.  But  here  you  approach  the  inner  gate  of  the  city — the 
entrance,  as  it  were,  to  the  Kremlin  of  Lh^sa.  You  cross  a  little 
stone  bridge  known  as  the  Yu-t'ok  Sampa  (or  *  Upper  Turquoise 
Bridge ')  and  stand  beneath  a  massive  gateway.  Now  indeed  you 
will  have  small  chance  of  escaping  detection  if  you  are  at  all  a 
suspicious-looking  character.  Guards  are  stationed  at  this  gate  to 
interrogate  all  new-comers  or  unknown  persons.  Once  over  the 
bridge  and  through  the  archway,  the  glazed-roofed  houses  and  trees 
disappear.  You  are  in  a  street  of  shops ;  many  of  which,  it  is  ap- 
parent, are  kept  by  Chinamen.  This  is  a  pastrycook's.  It  is  a  much 
more  inviting  establishment  than  an  Indian  confectioner's  would  be. 
Very  low,  cushioned  seats,  six  inches  or  so  in  height,  are  ranged 
round  a  room  within  ;  and  here  the  Chinaman's  Tibetan  wife  will 
place  a  ridiculous  little  doll's  table  beside  you.  On  this  she  sets  a 
cup  and  a  shaluh^  or  slop-basin.  She  next  brings  a  chambiuj  or  tea- 
pot, and  thence  pours  forth  a  steaming  jorum  of  Tibetan  tea — a  mess 
of  tea  and  butter  and  salt,  all  churned  up  together  into  a  seething 
and  not  unpleasant  decoction.  With  the  tea — or  aol-chd^  as  the 
woman  terms  it,  using  the  respectful  designation  for  the  beverage — 
you  may  have  sweet  twisted  biscuits,  made  of  sugar  and  egg ;  or  a 
bowl  of  barley-meal  to  make  into  huge  soft  dough-balls  in  your  tea. 
Other  dainties  are  hre-ail,  or  hot  buttered  boiled  rice,  served  with 
sugar  and  dried  apricots ;  mok-mo,  or  balls  of  finely-chopped  meat 
cooked  in  a  thin  crust  of  pastry ;  gyd-fuk,  or  Chinese  broth,  which  is 
made  from  a  sort  of  portable  soup-compound  of  egg  and  flour  and 
minced  mutton,  and  can  be  bought  in  solid  form  and  carried  about 
with  you ;  and  p'tng-ahd  or  meat-curry.  If  you  wish  for  comestibles 
less  reckerchS  you  can  go  into  the  neighbouring  S4-khang  or  Tibetan 
restaurant  and  have  the  more  vulgar  p'dk-Vuk  or  barley-gruel,  yak- 
beef,  dried  or  fresh,  boiled  mutton,  minced  radishes,  and  dried  mutton 
with  barley-flour  dumplings.  Thick  dried  curds,  or  aol-sho,  are  always 
to  be  had  here.  Most  customers,  it  should  be  remarked,  produce 
from  among  the  filthy  rags  within  the  bosom  of  their  cloaks  their 
own  p*orpaj  or  basin-cup?,  and  will  take  tea,  soup,  minced  radishes, 
and  gruel  successively  from  it  without  any  cleansing  of  the  vessel  in 
between.  Yak-beef  is  the  favourite  meat ;  for  Tibetans  have  no 
Hindu  prejudices.  The  prices  at  the  Sd-khang  are  low:  a  kkd 
(IJd.)  or  at  most  a  karma  (2^d.) ;  while  two  tanka  {Is.  3d.)  will 
feed  a  large  party  sumptuously. 

Other  shops  in  the  street  are  carpet  and  rug  stores,  cup  and  bowl 
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stores,  tea-brick  sellers,  silversmiths,  second-hand  clothes  dealers' 
emporiums — ^the  latter  most  evil-smelling  dens.  In  front  of  every 
shop  stands  a  pedestal  of  dried  clay,  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  bulbous 
tapering  structure,  like  a  miniature  Burmese  pagoda.  In  the  hollow 
top  incense  is  burned  to  propitiate  the  many  terrific  deities  in  the 
Tibetan  Buddhist  calendar.  Many  of  the  shops  in  Lh^84  are  kept 
by  Nipalese  merchants,  who  are  all  good  Buddhists ;  but  their  pre- 
mises will  not  be  found  in  this  first  street,  the  Nipalese  shops  stand- 
ing in  fine  array  in  the  T'omse  Gang,  the  great  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Chokhang,  or  principal  temple  in  Lhdsd,  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  street  we  are  traversing.  The  Kashmiri  tradesmen  are 
Mussulmans,  and  are  tolerated  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddhism  for 
their  mercantile  talents.  These  latter  are  styled  contemptuously 
'  La-lo,'  and  are  suffered  to  have  a  mosque,  known  as  the  Kh^-chhe 
Lha-khang  (*  Kashmir  god-house  '),  outside  the  city. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  notice  the  living  beings  in  these  thorough- 
fares. Gendun-pa,  or  clergy,  of  every  degree  swarm  in  greater  plenty 
even  than  do  ecclesiastics  in  Malta.  Here  are  ge-nyen  and  lamas 
and  d^was  (theological  students),  and  now  and  then  a  great  khempoj 
or  incarnate  abbot.  Biding  on  sorry  ponies  along  the  lanes  and 
streets  are  continually  to  be  met  fresh  arrivals  from  every  district  in 
Tibet.  These  are  orthodox  lamas  from  Tashi-lhumpo,  draped  in 
ample  yellow  robes,  and  each  wearing  a  coarse  piece  of  red  silk  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Those  others  are  Lad&ki  travellers  just 
arrived  from  Le,  600  miles  away ;  they  are  clad  in  rough  and  dirty 
sheepskins.  Now  comes  a  Palpo  merchant  from  Kho-bom,  the  capital 
of  Nipal ;  he  on  a  pony,  and  his  servants  stalking  ahead  of  him,  the 
first  of  them  carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  long  lance,  from  which 
flutters  a  red  streamer.  These  wild-looking  tall  men,  with  unkempt 
locks,  are  pilgrims  from  Khams  on  the  Chinese  border.  They  are 
bom  highwaymen  and  robbers,  but  are  Buddhists  of  the  fiercest 
sincerity,  and  are  noted  for  their  savage  fidelity  if  you  happen  to  lay 
them  under  a  personal  obligation.  Heavy  big-faced  Mongol  Tartars 
are  also  to  be  seen,  but  they  usually  arrive  at  a  particular  season  of 
the  year  in  one  large  body  by  caravans  from  Urga,  Sachu,  and 
Kokonur.  New-comers  are  remarked  upon  in  the  most  free-and-easy 
manner  by  the  loungers  in  the  streets ;  and,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  pause  in  their  progress  occurs,  are  generally  accosted  and 
cross-examined  by  the  curious.  Each  nationality  has  its  own  com- 
mon lodging-house,  often  large  rambling  buildings  in  filthy  by-lanes. 
The  more  important  visitors  are  housed  in  the  monasteries  or  in  the 
town  mansions  of  the  nobility.  What  we  wish  to  lay  stress  on  is 
this  incessant  influx  and  departure  of  visitors  in  the  sacred  city. 
The  traversers  of  the  streets  on  ordinary  days  are  mainly  of  this  class, 
more  especially  when  some  important  festival  or  grand  function  is 
approaching. 
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A  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  freedom  with  which  women  of 
all  grades  go  about  from  place  to  place ;  in  the  shops,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  vaulted  entries  which  give  access  to  every  dwelling-house. 
The  Tibetan  female  is  an  independent  and  buxom  dame,  very  unlike 
her  Hindu  sister  across  the  border.  Her  frame  is  well-knit  and  sturdy ; 
she  can  carry  any  weight  you  like  on  her  back.  Moreover  there  is  a 
jollity  about  her  smile  and  general  deportment  which  would  be  very 
engaging  if  she  made  herself  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  wash- 
bowl. Though  she  rarely  uses  water  for  ablutionary  purposes,  the 
black  stains  which  cover  the  Tibetan  woman's  face  are  not  due  to 
dirt.  It  is  a  custom,  said  to  be  founded  on  a  strict  law  enacted  200 
years  ago,  for  all  the  adult  females  to  stain  their  faces  with  blotches 
of  a  black  dye  styled  tui-ja.  This  disfigurement,  which  originally 
was  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  natural  attractiveness  of 
the  female  face  to  the  other  sex,  forms  almost  a  complete  disguise  to 
the  countenance.  In  reality  a  Tibetan  girl's  face  is  most  comely  and 
pretty.  Before  the  blackening  process,  her  cheeks  are  as  picturesquely 
ruddy  as  any  Scotch  lassie's ;  and,  as  the  pigment  wears  off,  the  ripe 
wall-fruit  glow  which  the  keen  mountain  air  insists  on  producing  is 
continually  to  be  seen  overcoming  the  sooty  patches.  Higher- class 
Tibetan  women  frequently  traverse  the  streets  of  Lh&sd  on  small 
white  horses,  seated  astride  the  animal's  back.  They  generally  have 
intellectual  faces,  and  are  often  in  truth  highly  educated  and  learned. 
Every  better-class  female  in  the  streets  of  Lh&sd  wears  a  head-dress 
called  a  pd-tuky  not  unlike  an  old-£Eishioned  English  travelling-cap 
with  long,  turned-down  ear-flaps.  This  is  often  studded  with  turquoise 
and  pieces  of  coral ;  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  State 
Coxmcillor  (Kdlon),  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  Its  use  is  very 
ancient.  Another  characteristic  part  of  the  women's  dress  is  the  bib 
or  breast-cover,  styled  pangden. 

However,  it  is  as  the  head  centre  of  northern  Buddhism — as  the 
Bome  of  the  Buddhists  of  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia — that  this 
wondrous  city  of  Lhdsd  ought  chiefly  to  be  viewed.  The  whole  place, 
at  least  ostensibly,  is  given  up  wholly  to  religion  and  to  nothing 
else.  Not  within  the  city  walls  but  outside  it,  flanking  and  support- 
ing it,  as  it  were  with  moral  buttresses,  stand  the  great  props  and 
foundations  of  its  religious  life.  The  mighty  monasteries,^  all  of  his- 
toric lineage,  where  the  majority  of  lamas  are  trained,  have  been 
erected  a  few  miles  distant  from  this  centre.  Approaching  Lh&s^ 
from  the  west,  five  miles  from  the  city  gate,  we  passed  within  a 
mile  of  the  famous  Dai-pung  monastery,  which  stands  upon  a  com- 
manding hill.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  Gelukpa  foundations 
containing  four  richly-endowed  schools  (ta-ts'ang)  for  the  study  of 

'  As  a  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of  published  information  concerning  Tibet,  we 
read  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Popular  Encycloptsdia :  '  At  Lhils&  alone  are  3,000 
monasteries  1 '    The  real  number  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs  is  16. 
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philosophical  Buddhism,  and  giving  shelter  and  training  to  7,000 
monks  and  students  at  once.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  Lhdsd  is 
Sera  monastery,  stated  to  harbour  5,000  gendunpa.  Again,  some 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  the  city,  built  on  the  Wangkhor  hill, 
is  the  renowned  Galdan  Lamasary  founded  by  Tsong-khapa  himself, 
the  abbot  of  which  ranks  ecclesiastically  next  after  the  Grand  or 
Dalai  Lama.  The  number  of  inmates  here  is  3,200.  The  heads  of 
these  monasteries  are  all  Kbempoes,  and  are  held  to  have  within 
their  bodies  the  transmigrated  spirits  of  various  historic  personages, 
who  were  themselves  each  the  incarnation  of  some  deity  or  Bodhi- 
eattva.  The  Dai-pung  monks  are  notorious  for  getting  up  frays  and 
orgies  in  the  city,  and  murders  are  continually  being  laid  to  their 
charge ;  on  the  other  hand  many  are  well-read  Sanskrit  scholars, 
deeply  versed  in  Tantrik  lore.  But  the  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
system  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  revolves,  resides  not  in  the  huge  lama- 
saries,  but  beneath  those  gilded  domes  upon  the  Potala  hill,  just  im- 
mediately without  the  sacred  city.     We  refer  to 

The  Grand  Lama  of  LhasX. 

Every  Tibetau  or  Mongolian  with  any  ambition  in  his  soul  lives  in 
hope  of  being  one  day  permitted  to  see  the  Kyap-gon,^  the  Ocean  of 
Wisdom,  the  Vice-regent  of  Buddha  upon  earth,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Blessed  Eleven-faced  Chenrdisi,  known  to  Mongols  and  Chinese 
as  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  to  Englishmen  as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lhisd. 
This  unutterable  being  is  nominally  temporal  monarch  of  all  Tibet 
and  spiritual  monarch  of  all  Buddhadom ;  above  the  Panchhen  Lama 
of  Tashilhumpo  and  above  the  Khutuktu  of  Urga.  The  special  pro- 
tector of  Tibet  in  the  Buddhist  heavens  is  held  to  be  the  Dhyani 
Bodhisattwa  Chenraisi.  He  is  not  considered  to  have  attained  unto 
full  Buddhahood,  but  has  voluntarily  permitted  himself  to  continue 
in  successive  incarnations  upon  earth  in  order  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  Nirvana  to  all  mortal  beings.  He  is  held  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
successive  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhdsa.  Whenever  a  Dalai  Lama  dies  (not 
that  his  death  is  ever  admitted  as  a  possibility  in  Buddhist  circles) 
the  karma  or  psychic  essence  of  the  blessed  Chenraisi  will  reappear 
within  a  year  in  some  unknown  infant  whose  identity  is  discovered 
by  certain  prescribed  magical  methods.  Until  each  new  Dalai  Lama 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  temporal  authority  is  wielded  by  the 
Desi  or  Begent  of  Tibet.  By  a  singular  monotony  of  events — or  shall 
we  say  plainly  by  the  rascality  of  the  Begent — during  the  past  sixty 
years  not  one  of  these  poor  youths,  clothed  in  this  mockery  of  power 
and  holiness,  has  been  sufifered  to  survive  his  eighteenth  birthday ! 
Thus  the  kingship  of  the  Dalai  Lama  has  become  in  recent  years 

*  Kyap-gOD,  or  *  the  protector/  is  the  familiar  title  given  by  the  populace  to  the 
nd  Lama,  but  his  official  Tibetan  name  is  Gya-ts'o  Bimpo-chhe. 
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nothing  but  a  name ;  the  sceptre  being  continuously  wielded  by  his 
villanous  guardian  who  (under  Chinese  pressure)  scruples  not  to 
poison  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  name  of  the  present 
Grand  Lama  of  Lh4sd  is  Ngag  Dbang  Bio  Bzang  Thub-ldan  Rgya- 
mtsho  (pronounced  *  Ngak  Wang  Lobsang  T'up-den  Gya-ts'o ' ),  and 
he  was  *  discovered '  in  the  year  1875,  being  then  one  year  old.  His 
age  now  (1889)  is  therefore  fifteen  years ;  and  if  the  present  Eegent 
is  as  big  a  rascal  as  his  two  predecessors,  the  time  of  the  poor  youth's 
continuance  in  deified  splendour  upon  earth  is  now  drawing  very 
short.  He  who  went  immediately  before  him,  the  Grand  Lama 
P'rin  Las  Egya-mtsho,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the 
year  1874,  lies  beneath  a  vast  tomb  plated  with  thin  sheets  of  gold 
on  the  Potala  Hill.  Sarat  Chandra  Dds  was  allowed  to  see  the  youth 
who  still  so  pathetically  sits  as  joint  god  and  king  of  many  million 
human  beings.     He  says : — 

We  were  seated  on  rugs  spread  in  about  eight  rows,  mj  seat  being  in  the  third 
row,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  Grand  Lama's  throne,  and  a  little  to 
his  left.    There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  grand  hall.    The  state  officials  walked 
irom  left  to  right  with  serene  gravity ,  as  becoming  their  exalted  rank  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Vice-regent  of  Buddha  on  earth.    The  carrier  of  the  incens^bowl 
(suspended  bj  three  golden  chains),  the  Head  Steward  who  carried  the  royal 
golden  teapot,  and  other  domestic  officials  then  came  into  his  holiness's  presence, 
standing  there  motionless  as  pictures,  fixing  their  eves,  as  it  were,  on  the  tips  of 
their  respective  noses.    The  great  altar,  resembling  an  oriental  throne  pillared  on 
lions  of  carved  wood,  was  covered  with  costly  silk  scarves ;  and  on  this  his  holiness, 
a  child  of  eight,  was  seated.    A  yellow  mitre  covered  the  child*s  head,  his  person 
was  robed  in  a  yellow  mantle ;  and  he  sat  cross-legged,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
joined  together  to  bless  us.    In  my  turn  I  received  his  holiness's  benediction  and 
surveyed  his  divine  face.    I  wanted  to  linger  a  few  seconds  in  the  sacred  presence, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  others  displacing  me  by  pushing  me  gently.    The 
princely  child  possessed  a  retilly  bright  and  fair  complexion,  with  rosy  cheeks.    His 
eyes  were  large  and  penetrating.  The  cut  of  his  face  was  remarkably  Aryan,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  the  obliquity  of  his  eyes.    The  thinness  of  his  person  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  of  his  religious  duties, 
and  of  ascetic  observances  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  since  taking  the  vows  of 
monkhood.  .  .  .  When  all  were  seated  after  receiving  benediction,  the    Head 
Steward  poured  tea  into  his  holiness's  golden  cup  from  the  golden  tea-pot.    Four 
assistant  servers  poured  tea  into  the  cups  of  the  audience.    Before  the  Grand  Lama 
lifted  his  cup  to  his  lips  a  grace  was  solemnly  chanted.    Without  even  stirring  the 
air  by  the  movements  of  our  limbs  or  our  clothes,  we  slowly  lifted  our  cups  to  our 
lips  and  drank  the  tea,  which  was  of  delicious  flavour.  Thereafter  the  Head  Butler 
placed  a  golden  dish  fuU  of  rice  in  front  of  his  holiness,  which  he  only  touched ; 
and  its  contents  were  then  distributed.    I  obtained  a  handful  of  this  consecrated 
rice,  which  I  carefully  tied  in  one  corner  of  my  handkerchief.    After  grace  had 
been  said,  the  holy  'child,  in  a  low  indistinct  voice,  chanted  a  hymn,  which  I 
understood  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  translation  of  the  soul  of  the  late  head  of  the 
Meru  monastery,  in  whose  honour  we  were  assembled,  to  the  mansion  of  Devachen. 
Then  a  venerable  gentleman  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  first  row  of  seats,  and 
addressing  the  Grand  Lama  as  the  Lord  Chenraisi  Incarnate,  recited  the  many 
deeds  of  mercy  which  that  patron  saint  of  Tibet  had  vouchsafed  towards  its 
benighted  people.    At  the  conclusion  he  thrice  prostrated  himself  before  his  holi- 
ness, when  a  solemn  pause  followed ;  after  which  the  audience  rose,  and  the  Grand 
Lama  retired. 
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The  buildings  on  Potala  are  most  extensive,  and  form  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  piled,  in  the  most  extraordinary  grouping,  up  the  steep 
face  of  the  hill.  The  entire  hill,  in  fact,  is  covered  with  towering 
palaces,  and  halls,  and  temple-like  structures  surmounted  by  domes 
and  spires ;  leading  by  passages  and  by  ladders  the  one  into  the 
other.  A  large  cloistered  building  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  is  the 
Namgyal  Ta-ts'ang,  which  is  the  monastery  to  which  the  Grand 
Lama  is  especially  accredited  in  his  character  of  monk.  At  the 
eastern  gateway  of  Potala  is  a  long  hall  into  which  one  can  ride, 
ending  with  flights  of  long  steps,  up  which  you  also  ride  until  you 
reach  a  landing  where  stands  a  monolith  known  as  the  Doriog 
Nangma.  From  thence  you  ascend  by  means  of  long  wooden 
ladders ;  when  you  gain  the  ground  floor  of  the  famous  Ked  Palace,  a 
structure  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nine  storeys  above  the  height 
you  have  already  reached.  The  tombs  of  the  Grand  Lamas,  the 
Dodpal  IVIint,  and  the  Tse  Lobta,  a  superior  school  for  lads  destined 
to  the  monastic  life,  are  among  the  erections  on  the  hill.  The 
Grand  Lama,  it  should  be  xmderstood,  does  not  always  reside  on 
Potala.  He  sometimes  retires  for  change  to  the  Norpu  Linga  park, 
on  the  south-western  skirts  of  Lh&s^.  Here  there  is  a  palace  for  his 
accommodation. 

The  Eamo  Chhe  Temple. 

A  road  known  as  the  Lingkhor  Road  circles  completely  round 
Lhdsd.  Every  pilgrim  to  the  city  on  arrival  should,  as  a  religious 
duty,  circumambulate  the  whole  place  by  means  of  this  road,  care- 
fully keeping  his  right  side  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Potala  Hill  faces  the  Lingkhor  Koad ;  and  proceeding  eastward 
from^the  sacred  gates,  in  a  little  over  a  mile,  you  come  to  the  gate- 
way of  the  venerable  shrine  known  as  Bamo  Chhe.  It  was  built 
more  than  1,200  years  ago,  by  the  Chinese  wife  of  king  Srong-tsan 
Gampo ;  and  a  crystal  palace  of  Lu,  or  serpent-gods,  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  exist  beneath  its  foundations,  and  the  temple  was  erected 
to  counteract  their  evil  influence.  A  very  ancient  image  of  Dolma, 
carved  in  turquoise,  and  another  of  a  former  Buddha  Mikyo  Dorje, 
are  the^principal  objects  of  veneration  here,  in  addition  to  the  tombs 
of  the  famous  king  and  his  Chinese  wife,  who  are  alleged  to  have 
been  buried  in  this  shrine.  Several  extraordinary  effigies  in  precious 
materials  of  Khadoma  or  witches,  often  referred  to  by  the  poet 
Milar^ipa,  are  noticeable.  The  temple  is  three  storeys  high,  and 
bears  an^ancient  Chinese  inscription  on  the  fa9ade. 

The  Cho-Khang. 

This  temple  is,  as  it  were,  the  cathedral  of  Lhds4.  Its  fame  has 
spread  everywhere  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  it  is  the  first  ponut 
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to  which  the  new-comer  hurries.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  in  the  great  square  at  the  head  of  the  main  thoroughfare 
from  Yu-t'ok  Sampa.  Circumambulation  of  shrines,  propitiating 
malignant  deities,  and  revolving  the  khorlo^  or  prayer-wheel  in  which 
the  invocations  to  Chenrdisi  are  enclosed,^  comprise  nearly  all  ^ the 
duties  charged  on  the  ordinary  non-philosophical  Buddhist.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  visiting  of  holy  places  on  great  festival-days 
to  make  salutation  to  the  various  deities  set  up  therein.  This 
ceremony  is  styled  chhoi-jal ;  and  the  person  who  performs  it  goes 
to  the  shrine  armed  with  a  bundle  of  incense-sticks  and  a  pot  of 
butter,  with  perhaps  some  presentation  scarves.  He  shows  his 
respect  for  the  different  sacred  beings  represented  by  depositing 
lumps  of  his  butter  in  the  lamp-bowl  of  liquid  grease  which  stands 
with  floating  wick  burning  in  front  of  each ;  whilst  the  scarves  are 
presented  to  the  deities  just  as  they  would  be  in  Tibet  on  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  honoured  friends. 

The  Cho-khang  is  a  favourite  resort  for  making  chhoijal ;  for  no 
such  marvellous  collection  of  deities,  unique  effigies,  and  holy  relics 
exists  anywhere  else  save  there  in  this  ganglion  of  halls  and  chapels. 
You  enter  the  buildings  through  a  mean*looking  colonnade,  and  find 
yourself  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
place — a  life-size  figure  of  Buddha,  profusely  gilded  with  thick  gold, 
and  jewelled  with  costly  gems.  It  is  very  ancient  and  held  to  be 
unique,  in  that  it  represents  the  Buddha  as  he  appeared  when  only 
twelve  years  old.  Everybody  makes  the  profoundest  prostrations  to 
this  image,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  Cho-wo  Eimpo-chhe, '  the  most 
precious  master '  and  the  *  Lord  Buddha,'  as  if  it  were  a  still  living 
being  present  in  the  flesh.  A  marvellous  image  of  the  Eleven-faced 
Chenrdisi,  in  one  of  the  side-chapels,  is  the  next  most  important 
effigy.  And  then  comes  a  life-sized  statue  of  the  reformer  Tsong- 
khapa  set  up  in  a  chamber  with  iron  gratings  to  prevent  you  from 
entering.  Other  curiosities  are  the  stone  slab  on  which  king  Srong- 
tsan  Crampo  and  his  two  chief  wives  used  to  sit  and  bathe ;  some 
frescoes  on  the  wall  alleged  to  have  been  painted  with  the  blood  which 
oozed  from  that  same  king's  nose ;  images  of  the  seven  past  Buddhas  ; 
and  a  strange  lump  of  rock  which  is  believed  to  prevent  the  Kyi 
river  from  washing  away  Lhds4.  But,  in  addition,  the  various 
chapels  are  filled  with  innumerable  figures  of  Buddhas,  gods,  god- 
desses, and  saints  ;  some  are  in  solid  silver,  others  of  bronze,  others 
of  sandal-wood.  Paldan  Lha-mo  (a  goddess)  is  represented  by  one  of 
the  most  grotesquely  terrific  figures  imaginable,  with  a  face  so  hor- 
rible that  it  is  always  kept  veiled.  The  king  of  the  serpent-gods  and 
Tamdin  are  also  savage-looking  ogres.     One  peculiarity  of  this  vast 

'  The  prayer  wheel  contains  the  sentence  Om  mani  padme  hum  repeated  several 
hundred  times.    This  is  an  invocation  not  to  Buddha  but  Chenr&isi. 

zz  2 
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labyrinth  of  shrines  is  the  herds  of  mice  to  be  seen  running  about 
everywhere,  even  when  the  place  is  thronged  by  hundreds  of  people 
tramping  in  solemn  circumambulation  round  each  important  effigy. 
These  mice  are  said  to  hold  the  transmigrated  souls  of  deceased 
laipas,  and  are  never  molested. 

In  the  great  courtyard  of  this  temple  are  ranged  some  curious 
statues  of  men  famous  in  the  history  of  Tibet,  and  who  are  con- 
sidered still  capable  of  aflfording  help  and  protection  when  invoked. 
One  of  these  statues  represents  T'ang-tong  Gyal-po,  celebrated  for 
having  {circa  1420  a.d.)  built  eight  chain  bridges  over  the  Yarn 
Tsang-po,  which  still  survive.  Of  this  public-spirited  character,  the 
hi-nyer,  or  image-keeper  of  the  Cho-khang,  relates  a  quaint  story. 
T'ang-tong,  it  seems,  feared  the  miseries  of  this  world  very  much, 
having  inhabited  it  in  former  existences.  Accordingly  he  managed 
to  remain  this  time,  before  birth,  sixty  years  in  his  mother's  womb. 
There  he  sat  in  profound  meditation,  concentrating  his  mind  most 
earnestly  on  the  well-being  of  all  living  creatures.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  years  he  began  to  realise  that,  while  meditating  for  the  good 
of  others,  he  was  neglecting  the  rather  prolonged  suflFerings  of  his 
mother.  He  forthwith  quitted  the  womb,  and  came  into  the  world 
already  provided  with  grey  hair.  Just  after  birth  he  made  the 
profoundest  salutations  to  his  mother,  whom  he  thus  addressed: 
*  Mother,  pardon  me  for  all  your  sad  hours ;  but  I  was  exceedingly 
comfortable  during  my  long  stay  within  you.'  After  adding  that 
there  exist  no  such  comfortable  quarters  for  residence  in  this  world 
as  those  he  had  just  quitted,  he  sat  down  cross-legged,  absorbed  in 
meditation.  People,  were  at  once  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  skin, 
like  that  of  an  infant,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs,  and  with  the  fra- 
grance he  exuded,  which  was  that  of  the  lotus.  He  remained  thus 
seven  days,  during  which  time  his  body  grew  to  the  stature  of 
a  youth.  Still  sitting  cross-legged  another  week,  he  attained  the 
size  of  a  man.  He  then  at  length  got  up,  put  clothes  on,  and  began 
to  lecture  on  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Buddhists. 


Other  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 

in  Lh&s&  are  the  four  great  monastic  establishments  known  as 
the  Four  Lings.  These  monasteries  might  be  termed  *  peculiars,' 
having  exempt  jurisdiction  and  other  privileges,  whilst  their  re- 
venues are  princely.  The  Four  Lings  of  Lhdsd  are  Tan-gyai-ling, 
Kiin-du-ling,  Ts'e-chhok-ling,  and  Ts'omoi-ling ;  and  the  mighty 
Desi,  or  Regent  of  Lhdsd,  is  always  chosen  from  the  heads  of  these 
establishments,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.     The  present  Regent  of  Tibet  is  the  abbot  of  Kiin-du-ling, 
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Lama  Ta  Ts  ak  Eimpochhe.*    The  Meru  T4  Chhoi-de  is  also  an 
important  monastery  in  the  city. 

Privy  Council  and  Government. 

Lh^s^  is  possessed  of  a  Palace  of  Justice  and^Grovemment  Council 
Chamber,  as  august  as  in  any  other  capital  city.  ^However,  the  same 
personages  sit  as  privy  councillors  and  as  supreme  judges ;  and  in 
the  same  building,  the  K4-shak.  Moreover  when  we  examine  who 
the  councillors  are,  we  shall  find  that  the  government  is  not  so  exclu- 
sively clerical  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Council  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  Supreme  Government  is 
termed  the  Kd-sh4k  Lhen-gyai,  and  consists  of  the  Kegent  and  five 
members,  and/oitr  of  these  members  (called  Kd-lon)  must  he  lay- 
men. These  laymen  are  usually  chosen  from  among  the  higher 
military  officers  of  Tibet.  Their  functions  are  executive  and 
judicial.  The  representatives  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  two 
Ampans,  have  nominally  no  voice  in  the  council,  but  influence  its 
proceedings  by  pressure  upon  the  Eegent. 

Popularly  a  member  of  council  is  known  as  a  Shd-pSy  and  this  is 
the  title  which  used  to  puzzle  people  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  our 
operations  against  the  Tibetans.  It  means  the  '  lotus-footed '  {Zhaha 
pad)f  and  is  sometimes  given  to  other  high  lay  officials  besides  the 
K5,-lons.  Anyone  of  respectability  appears  to  be  allowed  admission 
to  the  Council  Hall  to  watch  the  deliberations  of  the  members. 
There  they  sit,  cross-legged  on  sofas,  clad  in  long  rich  yellow  silk 
robes  and  crowned  with  tall  Mongol  hats,  with  a  large  coral  button 
in  front.  The  inevitable  tea-cup  is  beside  each,  and  every  now  and 
then  is  solemnly  replenished  by  a  stately  attendant.  In  other  rooms 
the  dung-khor-pay  or  clerks,  are  at  work.  They  are  the  civil  servants 
of  Tibet,  and  they,  too,  are  imbibing  tea  in  the  same  official  manner. 
Again  you  may  enter  the  offices  of  the  Tibetan  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Chhak-zo  Chhempo.  There  are  other  clerks  register- 
ing the  receipts  derivable  from  the  land-tax,  the  traders'  tax,  the 
pig-tax,  and  other  sources  of  revenue ;  and  as  so  much  of  it  is  paid 
in  kind,  chiefly  in  butter,  tea,  and  sheep,  these  accounts  must  be 
somewhat  intricate. 

We  come  forth  from  the  K&-sh4k,  and  are  no  sooner  without  than 
we  are  greeted  with  a  shout.  We  hurry  along,  but  find  we  are  being 
pursued.  A  dozen  men,  with  filthy  hair  and  foul  ragged  garments, 
rush  up,  headed  by  a  tall  scarlet-clad  ruffian  in  a  yellow  turban.    We 

*  Since  Hue  made  use  of  the  term,  all  books  on  Tibet  style  the  Regent  the 
*  Nomekhan  of  Tibet/  The  explanation  of  Hue's  mistaken  use  of  the  term  is,  that 
when  he  visited  Lh^sd  the  Regent  happened  to  be  the  Abbot  of  Ts'omoi-ling,  whose 
sacred  cognomen  is  Nomekhan,  and  hence  he  and  others  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Regent's  usual  title  always.    The  Regent's  real  title  is  the  Desi  or  Sakyong. 
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soon  know  that  they  are  clamouring  for  ahns,  and  we  had  better 
comply.  For  these  fellows  are  the  dreaded  Bo-gya-wa,  the  scavengers 
and  corpse-finders  of  Lhdsfi,  the  pests  of  the  newly-arrived.  They 
have  special  charge  of  the  Lh&s^  cemeteries,  and  live  in  filthy  hnts 
built  entirely  of  the  horns  of  slaughtered  yaks  and  sheep.  To  these 
ghouls  the  bodies  of  the  lower-class  dead  are  delivered  up.  They 
carry  them,  with  horrid  cries,  to  the  corpse-yards  outside  the  city, 
where  dogs  and  vultures  are  in  waiting  to  rend  and  devour.  The 
Eo-gya-wa  bury  the  bones. 

Graham  Sandberg. 
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If  trout  streams  and  salmon  rivers  are  ever  more  interesting  than 
when  the  *  March-brown '  and  the  May-fly  are  on,  surely  it  must  be 
when  the  fish  are  heading  up  stream  for  the  spawning  grounds.  Then 
the  salmon  leave  the  teeming  seas  and  the  trout  their  rich  river 
reaches  for  the  tributary  streams.  At  this  time  the  fish  glide  through 
the  deep  water  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  rushed  down  the 
same  river  as  silvery  samlets  or  tiny  trout.  Maybe  they  stay  for  a 
time  at  some  well-remembered  jkwI,  but  the  first  frosts  remind 
them  that  they  must  seek  the  upper  waters.  A  brown  spate  rolling 
down  is  a  potent  reminder,  as  they  know  that  by  its  aid  the  rocks 
and  weirs  will  be  more  easily  passed.  If  the  accustomed  waterways 
are  of  solid  foam  the  fish  get  up  easily,  but  the  soft  spray  gives  them 
little  hold.  Let  us  watch  them  try  to  surmount  the  first  obstacle, 
and  here,  by  the  White-Water  rocks,  it  is  a  silvery  sight  to  see  the 
salmon  ^  run.'  There  is  a  deafening  roar  from  the  waterfall,  and  the 
almost  impalpable  spray  constitutes  a  constant  maze  of  translucent 
vapour.  Ever  and  anon  a  big  fish  throws  its  steel-blue  form  several 
feet  above  the  water,  endeavouring  to  clear  the  obstacle.  Many  times 
it  is  beaten  back,  but  at  last  it  gains  a  ledge,  and  by  a  concentrated 
efibrt  manages  to  throw  itself  into  the  still  deep  water  beyond.  In- 
steiwi  of  leaping  the  female  fish  try  to  run  through  the  foam,  and  on 
from  stone  to  stone,  until  a  last  leap  takes  them  over.  Where  no 
passes^ exist  many  fish  are  picked  up  dead,  the  majority  of  which 
prove  to  be  males,  and  this  preponderance  is  also  noticeable  upon  the 
breeding  grounds.  The  spawning  *  redds'  are  selected  where  the 
tributaries  are  clear  and  pure — ^where  there  is  bright  gravel  and  an 
entire  absence  of  sediment.  Here  the  fish  settle  down  to  their 
domestic  duties,  and  their  movements  seem  to  be  regulated  by  a 
dulling  stupor.  This  facilitates  observation,  but  it  also  assists  the 
poacher  in  his  silent  trade.  Once  settled,  the  female  fish  scoops  out 
a  hollow  in  the  sheltering  gravel,  and  is  closely  attended  by  her  lord. 
Whilst  spawning  is  proceeding  observe  with  what  care  he  attends 
her,  and  in  what  evolutions  he  indulges.  He  rises  and  falls,  now  pass- 
ing over,  now  under  her,  and  settling  first  upon  this  side,  then  upon  that. 
Observe,  too,  how  he  drives  ofi"  the  young  and  unfertile  fish  which  are 
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ever  lying  in  wait  to  devour  the  spawn.  The  eggs  are  deposited  at  in- 
tervals in  the  eand,  and  when  the  milt  has  been  fertilised  the  whole  is 
covered  over,  there  to  remain  until  spring.  The  salmon  deposits  a 
thousand  eggs  for  every  pound  of  its  live  weight,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  spawn  in  some  salmon  rivers  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
which  man  could  do — save  pollution — would  have  any  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  increase  of  the  species.  The  fecundity  of  trout 
is  even  greater  than  that  of  salmon,  while  a  tiny  smelt  of  only  two 
ounces  contains  upwards  of  35,000  eggs,  and  even  these  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  several  marine  and 
*  coarse  '  fish.  An  individual  cod  has  yielded  more  than  6,000,000, 
a  turbot  14,000,000,  and  a  28-lb.  conger  eel  15,000,000  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  salmon  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed  of  a  garden 
pea,  and  those  of  good  trout  only  slightly  less.  The  ova  is  of  a 
delicate  salmon  colour,  and  the  cell-walls  semi-transparent — so  much 
80  that  the  embryo  shows  plainly  through.  Although  delicate 
in  appearance,  they  are  elastic  and  capable  of  sustaining  great 
pressure,  and  an  egg  thrown  upon  a  flat  surface  will  rebound  like  an 
indiarubber  ball.  The  economy  of  the  extreme  prolificness  of  the 
sporting  fishes  of  Britain  can  best  be  understood  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  host  of  enemies  which  beset  both  salmon  and  trout  in 
the  very  first  stages  of  their  existence.  Nature  is  prolific  in  her  waste, 
and  a  whole  army  of  Nature's  poachers  have  to  be  satisfied.  So  true 
is  this  that  the  yearly  yield  of  the  largest  salmon-producing  river  in 
the  kingdom  is  computed  at  about  the  produce  of  one  fcTaaXe  fish  of 
from  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  in  weight,  the  produce  of  all  the  rest  being 
lost  or  wasted.  Sometimes^  a  single  ill-timed  spate  will  destroy 
millions  of  eggs  by  tearing  them  firom  the  gravel  and  laying  them 
bare  to  a  whole  host  of  enemies.*  These  enemies  are  in  the  air,  on 
the  land,  in  the  water;  and  nothing  short  of  an  enumeration  of  them 
can  convey  any  idea  of  their  numbers  and  wholesale  methods  of 

*  *  Sometimes,  while  stealing  along  in  a  quiet  deep  channel  but  a  few  yards  wide, 
worn  through  the  rock,  or  between  it  and  the  green  bank  opposite,  the  spectator 
would  marvel  at  the  broad  expanse  of  shingle  or  barren  sand.  Little  would  he 
wonder  if,  after  a  week's  rain,  he  sought  the  same  spot,  when  Tweed  was  coming 
down  in  his  might,  and  every  tributary  stream — transformed,  for  the  nonce,  into  a 
river—  swelled  the  mighty  flood.  Then  timber  trees,  sawn  wood,  dead  animals,  tiurming 
implements,  even  haystacks,  would  come  floating  down,  and  the  very  channel  of  the 
river  would  be  diverted,  sometimes  never  to  return  to  its  ancient  course.  Sad  was 
the  havoc  occasioned  among  the  embryo  spawn ;  torn  from  its  bed,  it  would  be 
carried  down  stream,  to  be  devoured  by  the  trout  or  the  eel,  or  to  perish  amid  the 
waste  of  waters.  We  felt  on  these  occasions  pretty  safe.  Our  principal  enemies 
were  dispersed  :  the  gulls  sought  worms  in  the  ploughed  uplands ;  the  kingfisher  ajid 
the  solitar>^  heron  flew  away  to  the  smaller  streams,  where  the  less  turbid  water  per- 
mitted them  to  see  their  prey.  The  cold,  slimy,  cruel  eel  alone,  of  all  our  enemies, 
was  then  to  be  dreaded.  Crawling  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  his  flat,  wicked 
head  pressed  against  the  gravel,  so  as  to  escape  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  wily  beasfc 
would  insinuate  himself  into  every  crevice  or  corner  where  a  small  fish  might  have 
taken  shelter  or  a  drowned  worm  be  lodged,  and  all  was  prey  tohinu* — Autobtoffrap^y 
of  a  Salmon, 
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destruction.  In  addition  to  the  yearling  salmon  and  trout  which 
for  ever  haunt  the  skirts  of  the  spawning  grounds,  there  is  always 
a  number  of  mature  unfertile  fish,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  live 
entirely  upon  the  spawn.  An  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  a 
watcher  on  the  Thames,  who  states  that  while  procuring  trout  ova 
in  a  stream  at  High  Wycombe  he  observed  a  pair  of  trout  spawning 
on  a  shallow  ford,  and  another  just  below  them  devouring  the  ova  as 
fast  as  it  was  deposited  by  the  spawner.  The  keeper  netted  the 
thief,  and  in  its  stomach  were  found  upwards  of  two  ounces  of  solid 
ova,  or  about  300  eggs.  Eels  particularly  rout  up  the  gravel  beds, 
and  the  small  river-lamprey  has  also  been  seen  busily  engaged  in 
the  like  pursuit.  These  have  a  method  of  going  about  their  depreda- 
tions that  is  quite  interesting.  Small  parties  of  them  work  together, 
and  by  means  of  their  suckers  they  remove  the  stones,  immediately 
boring  down  after  the  hidden  spawn.  If  a  stone  be  too  large  for 
one  to  lift  another  will  come  to  its  aid,  even  four  or  five  having  been 
seen  to  unite  their  forces.  It  is  a  good-sized  stone  which  can  resist 
their  eflforts,  and  the  mischief  they  do  is  considerable.  Even  water- 
beetles  and  their  larvse  must,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and 
voracity,  come  within  the  reckoning,  and  among  the  most  destructive 
of  these  are  water-shrimps  and  the  larvse  of  the  Dragon-fly.  Have 
we  not  been  told  that  while  the  loved  May-fly  is  *on,'  all  hours, 
meats,  decencies,  and  respectabilities  must  yield  to  his  caprice,  so 
that  the  pink-spotted  trout,  rushing  from  every  hover,  may  be  lifted 
gently  from  its  native  stream  to  gasp  away  its  life  among  the  lush 
summer  grass?  But  if  the  gauzy- winged  fly  is  one  of  the  loved 
likes  of  the  trout,  the  former  has  its  day,  for  none  of  the  larvse  of 
water-beetles  is  so  destructive  to  spawn  and  fry  as  this.  Pike  and 
coarse  fish  are  equally  partial  to  the  same  repast,  and  even  salmon 
and  trout  devour  of  the  young  of  their  own  kind.  Waterfowl  are 
among  the  trout-stream  poachers,  and  the  Swan  is  a  perfect  gourmand. 
A  single  bird  has  been  known  to  devour  a  gallon  of  ova  in  a  day,  and 
my  swan  and  her  crew  (five  cygnets)  would  dispose  of  2,500,000  eggs 
in  that  time.  Some  of  the  best  trout-streams  in  the  country  have 
been  depopulated  of  fish  by  these  birds,  and  the  Thames  as  a  fishing 
river  is  now  greatly  suffering  from  the  number  of  swans  allowed  upon 
it.^    Both  wild  and  domestic  ducks  are  destructive  to  spawn,  and 

*  *  One  had  better  throw  open  his  pond  or  river  to  aU  the  poachers  in  the  district 
than  iudalge  in  a  taste  for  swans.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  row  up  the  Thames 
from  Weybridge  to  Chertsey,  or  on  to  Laleham,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  take  particular  and  special  notice  of  what  the  swans 
are  doing.  If  he  has  still  any  doubt,  and  likes  to  kill  one  or  two  and  cut  them  open, 
he  will  solve  his  doubts  and  do  a  service  at  the  same  time  ;  he  may  be  fined  for  it, 
but  he  will  certainly  suffer  for  a  good  action,  and  in  a  good  cause.  A  swan  can  and 
wiU  devour  a  gallon  of  fish  spawn  every  day,  while  the  spawn  remains  unhatched,  if 
he  can  get  it,  and  it  is  easily  found.  I  leave  the  reader  to  calculate  what  the  few 
hundreds  (I  might  almost  say  thousands)  on  the  Thames  devour  in  the  course  of  two 
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almost  live  on  the  ^  redds '  during  the  breeding  season.  We  have 
more  than  once  shot  Moorhens  in  autumn  with  spawn  dripping  from 
their  bills  and  the  birds  themselves  gorged  with  it.  The  Coot  has 
been  charged  with  the  same  crime,  though  as  yet  guilt  has  only  been 
brought  home  to  it  with  regard  to  coarse  fish ;  and  to  the  silvery  bleak 
is  it  said  to  be  particularly  partial.  The  Grebe  or  Dabchick  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  arrant  little  poacher  not  only  of  eggs  and  fry,  but 
of  fish  in  every  stage  of  growth.  It  is  said  that  a  pair  of  dabchicks 
will  do  more  harm  on  a  river  than  a  pair  of  otters — ^which  statement, 
however,  is  perhaps  not  so  terrible  as  it  sounds.  Fourteen  Little 
Grrebes  fishing  about  a  mile  of  trout-stream,  as  we  have  seen,  is  cer- 
tainly overstepping  the  balance  of  Nature  and  would  injure  the  river ; 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  has  stated  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  which  he  kept 
in  confinement  cost  the  Zoological  Society  a  considerable  sum  in  pro- 
viding small  fish  for  them.  Frank  Buckland  had  a  grebe  sent  to  him 
which  had  been  choked  by  a  bullhead,  and  the  same  fate  has  not  unfire- 
quently  befallen  kingfishers  and  other  aquatic  feeders.  The  vege- 
tarian Water-voles  may  be  written  down  innocent  with  regard  to 
spawn,  or  at  the  worst  ^  not  proven.'  Our  British  voles  are  miniature 
beavers  that  haunt  the  water-sides  and  lead  a  fairy-like  existence 
among  the  osier  beds  and  lily-pads.  They  know  but  little  of  winter, 
and  therefore  of  the  spawning  season,  and  their  delectable  lives  are 
lived  on  through  ever-recurring  summers.  Until  lately  naturalists 
knew  but  little  of  the  life-history  of  the  Voles,  and  the  country  folk 
called  them  '  water-rats '  and  ^  field-mice,'  and  knew  little  beyond 
the  feet  that  they  tunnelled  their  meadow- banks.  As  the  little  crea- 
tures pass  from  one  stream-bank  to  another  they  swim  fearlessly 
towards  the  observer,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  side  sud- 
denly disappear  and  enter  their  holes  from  beneath.  Much  abuse 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  vole  for  its  alleged  propensity  for  destroy- 
ing ova,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  proved  against  it.  We  have 
watched  scores  of  the  little  creatures  feeding  on  the  succulent  leaves 
of  water-plants,  but  have  never  detected  them  searching  the  *  redds  * 
or  taking  trout  fry.  It  has  been  asserted  that  voles  feed  upon  flesh 
when  opportunity  offers,  but  perhaps  we  cannot  better  vindicate  their 

or  three  months.  Their  greediness  and  voracity  for  fish  spawn  must  be  witnessed  to 
be  believed.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  Thames  ought  to  swarm  to  excess  with  fish, 
whereas  it  is  but  poorly  supplied.  Here  is  a  little  calculation.  Suppose  each  swan 
onlj  to  take  a  quart  of  spawn  per  diem,  which  is  a  very  low  average  indeed ;  suppose 
each  quart  to  contain  60,000  eggs  (not  a  tithe  of  what  it  does  contain) — I  am  not 
speaking  of  salmon  and  trout  here,  their  ova  being  much  larger ;  suppose  only  200 
swans  (about  one-fourth,  perhaps,  of  the  number  really  employed)  are  at  work  at 
the  spawn,  and  give  them  only  a  fortnight  for  the  period  of  their  ravages.  Now, 
what  is  the  result  we  get?  Why,  a  little  total  of  140,000,000.  One  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  eggs  I  Sappose  only  half  of  those  eggs  to  become  fish,  and  we  have 
a  loss  of  70,000,000  of  fish  every  year  to  the  river  Thames— a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
the  picturesque,  particularly  when  the  reality  may  perhaps  be  doubled,  or  trebled, 
or  even  quadrupled  '—Francis  Francis. 
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general  character  in  this  respect  than  by  relating  an  incident  which 
has  occurred  annually  for  some  years  past.  In  a  quiet  pool  known 
to  us  a  couple  of  Moorhens  have  annually  hatched  and  reared  one  or 
more  broods  under  the  shadow  of  an  old  thorn-tree,  the  nest  being 
interwoven  with  one  of  the  lower  boughs  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Under  the  roots  a  pair  of  voles  have  annually  brought 
forth  several  young  families,  and  yet  perfect  amity  seems  to  exist 
between  the  birds  and  the  rodents.  We  have  seen  the  eggs  lying 
for  hours  untouched  and  unprotected,  and  at  other  times  the  young 
birds,  not  more  than  a  few  hours  old,  swimming  about  in  the  water 
at  the  time  the  voles  were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  from 
bank  to  bank.  If  voles  were  addicted  to  killing  birds,  the  downy 
young  of  the  Moorhen  would  have  afforded  tender  morsels,  and 
have  been  easily  obtained  in  a  small  confined  pool  ere  they  were  able 
to  take  wing. 

When  the  eggs  of  salmon  and  trout  have  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  clear  running  water  for  a  few  months  they  begin  to  hatch. 
Prior  to  this  the  young  fish  may  be  seen  inside  packed  away  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  embryo  increases  in  bulk  until  on  some 
warm  April  day  the  tiny  fish  bursts  its  shell  and  finds  itself  in  a 
small  world  of  waters.  Individual  eggs  may  be  seen  to  hatch,  and 
the  process  is  most  interesting.  First  the  shell  splits  at  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  back  of  the  fish.  Then  a  tiny  head  with  golden 
eyes  appears,  and  after  two  or  three  convulsive  waves  of  his  little  tail 
the  now  useless  shells  fall  from  off  him.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  watery 
element  in  which  he  finds  himself,  for  away  he  swims  as  fast  as  his 
tiny  fins  and  wriggling  tail  will  carry  him,  round  and  round  in  a 
circle,  until  presently  he  sinks  down  again  to  the  sheltering  gravel, 
for  the  first  time  breathing  freely  by  his  delicate  gills.  Every  young 
salmon  and  trout  has  a  tiny  umbilical  sac  attached,  and  upon  the 
contents  of  which  it  must  feed  until  it  has  learnt  to  look  out  for 
itself — a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Frank  Buckland  has 
stated  that  no  other  animal  increases  so  rapidly  at  so  little  cost,  and 
becomes  such  a  valuable  article  of  food  as  the  salmon.  At  three 
days  old  it  is  nearly  2  grains  in  weight;  at  sixteen  months  it 
has  increased  to  2  ounces,  or  480  times  its  first  weight ;  at  twenty 
months  old,  after  the  smolt  has  been  a  few  months  in  the  sea,  it 
becomes  a  grilse  of  8^  lbs.,  having  increased  sixty-eight  times  in  three 
or  four  months ;  at  2|  years  old  it  becomes  a  salmon  of  12  lbs.  to 
16  lbs. ;  after  which  its  increased  rate  of  growth  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained ;  but  by  the  time  it  becomes  30  lbs.  it  has  in- 
creased 115,200  times  the  weight  it  was  at  first. 

The  only  organs  of  a  young  salmon  or  trout  which  are  fully  de- 
veloped immediately  it  leaves  the  egg  are  the  eyes.  These  are  golden 
with  a  silver  sheen,  and  beautifully  bright — the  great  aids  in  steering 
clear  of  an  almost  innumerable  set  of  enemies  which  this  new  stage  of 
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existence  brings.  And  it  is  really  difficult  to  say  whether  these 
game-fishes  have  more  enemies  whilst  in  the  egg  or  after  they  are 
hatched.  Of  some  of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken ;  now  let  us 
look  to  the  latter. 

The  Heron  is  a  great  trout^stream  poacher,  and  destroys  quantities 
of  immature  fish.  This  has  long  been  known,  but  the  fact  received 
striking  confirmation  from  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  rearing- 
ponds  at  Stormontfield.  Here  a  heron  was  shot  as  it  left  off  fishing, 
when  it  immediately  disgorged  fifty  fry.  In  the  trout-stream  the 
heron  stands,  looking  more  like  a  lump  of  drift-stuff  caught  in  the 
bushes  than  an  animate  object.  Gaunt,  consumptive,  and  sentinel- 
like, the  bird  watches  with  crest  depressed  and  poised  upon  one  leg. 
At  other  times  it  wades  cautiously  with  lowered  head  and  outstretched 
neck,  each  step  being  taken  by  a  foot  drawn  gently  out  of  the  water 
and  as  quietly  replaced  in  advance.  Occasionally  the  wader  steps 
into  a  deep  hole,  but  this  causes  not  the  slightest  flurry ;  the  walk 
is  changed  into  a  sort  of  swimming— a  paddling  deep  in  the  water 
until  the  feet  again  touch  firm  ground.  Woe  to  the  trout  or  samlet 
that  comes  within  range  of  the  heron's  formidable  pike,  for  it  is  at 
once  impaled  and  gulped  down.  This  impalement  is  given  with  great 
force,  and  a  wounded  heron  has  been  known  to  drive  its  strong  biU 
right  through  a  stout  stick.  If  a  fish  is  missed  a  sharp  look-out  is 
kept  for  its  line  of  escape,  and  a  stealthy  step  made  towards  it. 
Should  the  distance  be  beyond  range  of  the  bird's  vision,  a  few  flaps 
of  the  wings  are  tried  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit.  Nothing  from 
fry  to  mature  fish  comes  amiss  to  the  heron,  and  the  young,  whilst 
still  in  the  nest,  consume  great  quantities.  Their  swallow  is  insati- 
able, though  sometimes  they  gaff  an  individual  which  is  difficult  to 
dispose  of.  Shooting  late  one  evening  in  summer,  we  were  standing 
by  a  stream  the  banks  of  which  were  riddled  with  the  holes  of  Water- 
voles.  It  was  almost  dairk  when  a  large  bird  flapped  slowly  over  the 
fields  and  alighted  on  the  bank.  It  took  its  stand,  and  as  we  lay 
low  its  sketchy  form  was  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky.  It  was  a 
heron;  and  for  an  houramong  the  dank  weeds  and  wet  grass  we  watched 
it  feed.  After  a  prolonged  struggle  with  some  object  Id  the  water  it 
rose.  Just  as  it  did  so  we  fired,  and,  running  up  to  the  winged  bird, 
were  in  time  to  see  a  live  vole  which  it  had  disgorged.  As  an  example 
of  *  the  biter  bit,'  it  is  related  that  a  heron  was  seen  one  evening 
going  off  to  a  piece  of  water  to  feed ;  the  spot  was  visited  next 
morning,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  bird  had  stuck  its  beak 
through  the  head  of  an  eel,  piercing  both  eyes  ;  the  eel  thus  held 
had  coiled  itself  so  tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  heron  as  to  stop 
the  bird's  respiration,  and  both  were  dead.  Upon  another  occasion  a 
heron  is  said  to  have  swallowed  a  stoat,  but  in  this  case  the  prey 
was  promptly  disgorged.  An  authoritative  statement  has  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  heron's  services  in  its  destruction  of  pike,  coarse 
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fish,  rats,  and  water-beetles  may  fairly  be  set  oflF  against  its  depre- 
dations in  trout-streams.  But  from  this  we  must  dissent;  if  a 
trout-stream  and  a  heronry  are  to  flourish  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
the  former  must  be  covered  in  with  netting,  especially  during  the 
spawning  season. 

Another  bird  which  is  an  enemy  to  both  salmon  and  trout  in  their 
fry  stage  is  the  Black-headed  Gull.  This  bird  with  its  laughing  cry 
hovers  over  the  stream,  and  never  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  snapping 
up  a  brown  trout  or  silvery  samlet  that  has  left  its  place  of  refuge. 
The  late  Francis  Francis  was  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  he  set  down 
both  Gulls  and  Terns  as  notorious  oflFenders.  A  couple  of  hundred 
gulls  will  devour  at  least  a  thousand  smolts  per  day  ;  and  the  birds 
may  be  seen  at  Loch  Jjomond  travelling  to  and  from  Gull  Island  and 
the  burns  all  day,  each  with  a  trout  or  parr  in  its  beak.  This  must 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  future  supply  of  grilse  in  the  Tweed. 

As  to  what  part  the  pretty  white-breasted  Dipper  plays  in  the 
economy  of  salmon-rivers  and  trout-streams  naturalists  are  by  no 
means  agreed.  The  Water-ouzel  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  running 
brook  and  its  waterfalls,  and  wherever  these  abound  there  the  dipper 
will  be  found.  His  frequent  stand  is  upon  some  mossy  stone  in  the 
river  reach,  and  here  his  crescented  form  may  oftenest  be  seen.  He 
haunts  the  brightly  running  streams  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and 
when  these  are  transformed  into  roaring  torrents  he  seems  to  love 
them  best.  Let  us  watch  him  awhile-  He  dashes  through  the  spray 
and  into  the  white  foam,  then  melts  into  the  pool  like  a  bubble. 
Soon  he  emerges,  and  by  a  rapid  vibratory  motion  of  his  wings  drives 
himself  down  through  the  water,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  wide-spread- 
ing feet  clings  to  and  walks  among  the  pebbles.  These  he  rapidly 
turns  over  with  his  bill,  searching  for. the  larvas  of  water-flies  and 
gauzy-winged  ephemerae.  He  searches  the  brook  carefully  down- 
wards, sometimes  clean  immersed,  at  other  times  with  his  back  out, 
and  then  with  the  water  barely  covering  his  feet.  He  does  not 
always  work  with  the  stream,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  him 
struggling  against  it,  and  even  then  retaining  his  position  upon  the 
bottom.  Frank  Buckland  said  that  one  might  as  well  shoot  a  Swallow 
skimming  over  a  turnip-field  as  a  Dipper  over  the  spawning-beds ; 
and  this  view  of  the  dipper's  economy  we  believe  to  be  the  right 
and  just  one.  Last  autumn  we  had  occasion  to  walk  over  miles  and 
miles  of  trout-streams.  In  these,  fish  of  every  size  were  upon  the 
gravel  beds  which  constitute  the  spawning  *  redds.'  Almost  at  every 
turn  the  white  chemisette  of  the  brook-bird  glinted  from  some  grey 
stone,  and  went  piping  before  us  up  stream.  As  many  of  these  were 
seen  actually  rummaging  among  the  pebbles,  some  few  were  shot  for 
examination.  Although  the  post-mortems  were  carefully  conducted, 
no  trace  in  any  single  instance  of  the  presence  of  ova  of  either  trout 
or  Ealmon  could  be   found,  cn'y  larvae  of  water-haunting  insects, 
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roughly  representing  the  four  great  families  of  trout-flies.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  above,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  individual 
dippers  have  been  seen  with  tiny  fish  in  their  bills,  and  have  even  been 
known  to  feed  their  young  upon  them.  Birds  in  confinement  have 
also  been  fed  upon  Minnows,  but  this  penchant  might  be  an  acquired 
one.  It  may  be  asserted  then  that  the  ouzel  has  been  known  to  eat 
fish,  but  that  fish  forms  no  chief  portion  of  its  food ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
would  be  quite  incorrect  to  describe  it  as  a  fish- eating  bird,  and,  there- 
fore, as  an  enemy  to  salmon  and  trout.  Dippers  will  not  long  stay 
where  the  water  is  slow  or  logged  ;  they  must  have  the  white  foam, 
the  torrent,  the  pebbly  reaches,  and  the  shallows.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  obtain  their  food  under  conditions  other  than  these.  The 
mountain  bums  abound  with  various  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae, 
and  in  limestone  districts  in  innumerable  fresh-water  molluscs.  As 
already  shown,  not  only  is  the  ouzel  innocent  of  destroying  the  eggs 
of  salmon  and  trout,  but  it  is  indirectly  beneficial  to  a  fishery.  It  is 
well  known  that  among  the  chief  enemies  to  spawn  are  the  larvae 
known  as  caddis-worms,  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  May,  and  stone  fly,  and 
also  of  various  water-beetles.  Now  all  these  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  dipper,  and  therefore  it  must  confer  a  decided 
benefit  on  the  salmon  and  trout  streams  which  it  haunts. 

Of  all  our  British  birds  none  is  so  beautiful  or  so  secluded  in  its 
habits  as  the  Kingfisher ;  and  its  presence  is  peculiarly  in  keeping 
with  the  rapid,  rocky  trout-streams  which  it  loves  to  haunt.  Its  low 
arrow-like  flight  as  it  darts  like  a  streak  of  azure,  green,  and  gold 
is  familiar  to  every  angler ;  he  hears  it  far  down  stream,  it  emerges 
from  the  old  stone  bridge,  passes  like  a  flash,  and  is  gone.  Although 
glowing  with  metallic  lustres,  and  beautiful  in  its  adaptation  to 
every  movement,  the  Kingfisher  builds  but  a  careless  nest,  a  loose 
structure  of  dried  fish-bones — ^the  hard,  indigestible  parts  of  its  food, 
which,  in  common  with  birds  of  prey,  it  has  the  power  of  ejecting. 
Again,  let  us  look  out  the  bird  in  its  haunts.  We  follow  the 
course  of  the  hazel-fringed  stream  over  a  mile  of  its  pebbly 
reaches ;  now  a  Dipper  flits  firom  a  green  mossy  stone,  and  a  pair 
of  Sandpipers  start  with  tremulous  wings  and  skirt  the  shingle- 
strewn  banks.  Among  the  flags  the  Water-voles  gnaw  the  sweet 
saccharine  plants,  and  the  Water-hens  run  and  hide  under  the 
friendly  roots  of  an  overhanging  thorn.  The  May-fly  is  upon  the 
stream,  the  silvery  fresh-run  fish  are  all  animation,  and  even  the 
great  black  trout  in  the  <  Willow  Dub '  condescends  to  take  a  fat 
bluebottle  that  is  spinning  round  and  round  the  pooL  Dragon- 
flies  dart  hither  and  thither,  bronze-fly  and  bee  are  upon  the 
wing,  and  the  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers  is  alive  with  innumerable 
insects,  all  busily  engaged  in  fertilising  their  flower  friends,  or  revel- 
ng  in  nectar  and  gilded  with  golden  pollen*  The  lime-trees  are  <  a 
irmurous  haunt  of  summer  wings,'  and  the  breath  of  summer  is 
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on  our  cheek.  There  is  an  overhanging  leafless  bough  over  there, 
and  upon  it  has  just  alighted  a  Kingfisher.  At  first  its  form  is 
motionless ;  then  it  assumes  more  animation,  and  anon  is  all  eye  and 
ear.  Then  it  falls — hangs  for  a  moment  in  the  air  like  a  Kestrel,  and 
returns  to  its  perch.  Again  it  darts  with  unerring  aim  and  secures 
something.  This  is  tossed,  beaten,  and  broken  with  a  formidable 
beak,  and  swallowed  head  foremost.  The  process  is  again  and  again 
repeated,  and  we  find  that  the  prey  is  small  fish.  From  watching 
an  hour  we  are  entranced  with  the  beauty  of  the  fluttering,  quivering 
thing,  as  the  sun  glints  from  its  green  and  gold  vibrations  in  mid- 
air. We  gain  some  estimation,  too,  of  the  vast  amount  of  immature 
fish  which  a  pair  of  Kingfishers  and  their  young  must  destroy  in  a 
single  season.'  Later  in  summer  the  young  brood  may  be  seen  with 
open  quivering  wings,  and  constantly  calling  as  the  parent  birds  fly 
up  and  down  stream.  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish 
throughout  the  year,  though  during  the  rigour  and  frosts  of  winter 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  estuaries  of  tidal  rivers,  where  their 
food  of  molluscs  and  shore-haunting  creatures  is  daily  replenished 
by  the  tide.  Kingfishers  are  among  the  most  persistent  of  trout- 
stream  poachers,  and  as  many  as  eighty  of  these  beautiful  birds 
have  been  killed  in  a  season  on  a  famous  nursery  in  the  Midlands. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Heron,  nothing  will  save  the  fry  from  these 
marauders  but  covering  in  the  rearing-ponds  with  the  finest  wire 
net.  However  one  may  wish  to  protect  the  Kingfisher,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  of  its  penchant  for  fish,  especially  the  fry  of  salmon 
and  trout ;  the  bad  habit  is  bred  in  it. 

The  fact  of  salmon  and  trout  devouring  the  spawn  of  their  own 
kind  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  unfortunately  the  practice  is 
continued  after  the  eggs  are  hatched.  The  big  fish  sometimes  so 
terrify  the  tiny  trout  and  samlets  that  the  latter  throw  themselves 
clear  out  of  the  water  and  lie  gasping  on  the  pebbles,  while  the 
would-be  devourer  beats  about  the  shallows  disappointed  at  losing 
his  prey.  An  old  *  kelt '  salmon  has  been  seen  to  devour  fifty  of  his 
own  progeny  for  breakfast,  and  the  Pike  is  a  greater  water-wolf 
still.     This  fish  has  been  known  to  increase  at  the  enormous  rate  of 

•  *  Then  the  kingfisher,  with  rufous  breast  and  glorious  mantle  of  blue,  would  dart 
like  a  plummet  from  his  roost,  and  seize  unerringly  any  little  truant  which  passed 
within  his  ken.  The  appetite  of  this  bird  was  miraculous  ;  I  never  saw  him  satisfied. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  on  a  projecting  bough,  his  body  almost  perpendicular,  his 
head  thrown  back  between  his  shoulders,  eyeing  with  an  abstracted  air  the  heavens 
above  or  the  rocks  around  him ;  he  seemed  intent  only  upon  exhibiting  the  glorious 
lustre  of  his  plumage  and  the  brilliant  colours  with  which  his  azure  back  was  shaded. 
But  let  a  careless  samlet  stray  beneath  him,  and  in  a  twinkling  his  nonchalaut  attitude 
was  abandoned :  with  a  turn  so  quick  that  an  eye  could  scarce  foUow  it,  his  tail  took 
the  place  of  his  head,  and,  falling  rather  than  flying,  he  would  seize  his  victim,  toss 
him  once  into  the  air,  catch  him  as  he  fell  head  foremost,  and  swallow  him  in  a 
second.  This  manoeuvre  he  would  repeat  from  morning  tUl  night.  Such  a  greedy, 
insatiable  little  wretch  I  never  saw  1 ' — Autobiography  cfa  Salmon, 
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from  eight  to  ten  pounds  a  year  when  favourably  placed  for  feeding. 
So  voracious  a  creature  is  the  Pike,  and  furnished  with  such  diges- 
tion, that  it  will  destroy  a  half-pound  trout  a  day  for  twelve  months 
— a  terrible  drain  upon  any  stream.     Then  it  has  an  all-capacious 
maw  for  silvery  smolts  as  they  make  their  way  down  to  the  sea, 
and  of  these  at  certain  seasons  it  devours  myriads.     Of  course  pike 
keep  coarse  fish  under — which  are  indirectly  injurious  to  trout — - 
and  in  this  way  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  fisher.     There  is  another 
way  in  which  he  is  beneficial,  and  that  is  as  a  scavenger.   A  diseased 
salmon  or  trout  never  lives  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  his  presence, 
for  he  gulps  down  fish,  fuDgus  and  all;   and  in  this  connection 
there  is  one  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     Of  late  years 
disease  has  played  terrible  havoc  in  some  of  the  best  rivers  in  th 
country.     In  one  of.  these,  known  to  the  writer,  scarcely  a  fish  is 
caught  which  does   not  show  scars  left  by  disease — want  of  tail, 
partial  loss  of  fins,  and  white  patches  where  the  fungus  has  previously 
grown.     That  numbers  of  the  fish  attacked  do  survive  there  can  be 
no  question  ;  and  that  the  disease  may  be  prevented  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  fish  we  have  but  little  doubt.     This  may  be  considered  a  bold 
assertion,  but  in  these  days  of  artificial  rearing,  re-stocking,  and 
preservation   generally,  anglers    and   angling   associations   are  apt 
either  to  forget  or  to  ignore  the  balance  of  Nature.     Now,  Nature 
rarely  overlooks  an  insult.     Destroy  her  appointed  instruments,  and 
beware  of  her  revenge.    That  the  salmon  and  trout  may  live,  a  whole 
host  of  stream-haunting  creatures  are  condemned,  and  that  often 
upon  the  most  insufficient  evidence. 

The  creature  against  which  the  angler  *  breathes  hot  roarings 
out '  is  the  Otter.  But  how  few  fish  does  the  Otter  really  destroy ! 
The  evidence  to  be  gathered  by  those  who  live  along  its  streams  all 
goes  to  show  that  Eels  and  Fresh-water  Crayfish  form  the  staple  of  its 
food.  It  wanders  miles  in  a  night  in  search  of  these,  and  will  not 
partake  of  soft-bodied  fish  so  long  as  they  can  be  found.  The 
economy  of  the  otter  ought  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  in  connec- 
tion with  sport  and  our  fish-supply.  Probably  its  increasing  rarity 
has  much  to  do  with  the  disease  alluded  to,  as  had  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  nobler  birds  of  prey  with  the  grouse  disease.  A  falcon 
always  takes  the  easiest  chance  at  its  prey,  and  an  Otter  captures 
the  slowest  fish.  In  each  case  they  kill  oflF  the  weakest,  the  most  dis- 
eased, and  thereby  secure  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Most  of  the 
newspaper  paragraphs  anent  the  doings  of  otters  are  mere  legendary 
stories  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  Otter  is  not  a  *  fish  slicer.' 
Salmon  found  upon  the  rocks  with  the  flesh  bitten  from  the 
shoulders  are  oftener  than  not  there  by  agents  other  than  Lxdra. 
A  great  deal  of  unnatural  history  has  been  written  concerning  the 
*  water-dog,'  mostly  by  those  who  have  never  had  opportunity  of 
studying  the  otter  in  its  haunts.     That  it  occasionally  destroys  fish 
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we  do  not  deny ;  but  this  liking  has  become  such  a  stereotyped 
fact  (?)  in  natural  history  that  it  is  glibly  repeated,  parrot-like, 
and  has  continued  so  long  that  most  have  come  to  accept  it.  Ask 
the  otter-hunter,  the  old  angler  of  the  northern  streams,  the  field 
naturalist  who  has  many  a  night  stretched  his  length  along  a  slab 
of  rock  to  observe  the  otter  at  home — each  has  the  same  answer. 
Abundance  of  Otters  and  plenty  of  trout  exist  side  by  side;  and 
where  the  fiastnesses  of  the  former  are  impregnable,  there  disease  is 
foreign  to  the  streams.  Many  otters,  many  trout ;  this  is  a  bit  of 
Nature's  economy  whioh*there  is  no  gainsaying.  Here  is  an  actual 
incident.  There  is  a  certain  reach  of  a  well-known  trout-stream 
which  is  so  overgrown  with  wood  and  coppice  as  to  render  it  unfish- 
able.  This  reach  swarms  with  handsome,  well-fed  trout ;  and  yet, 
far  back  among  the  rocky  shelves  of  the  river,  a  brood  of  otters  are 
brought  forth  annually — have  been,  in  fact,  time  out  of  mind.  And 
yet  another  incident.  Of  forty-five  dead  otters  killed  by  hunting, 
in  two  only  were  there  any  remains  of  fish-food,  and  this  consisted 
of  eels — deadly  enemies  either  to  trout-stream  or]  salmon-river. 
These  forty-five  otters  for  the  most  part  were  killed  before  six  in  the 
morning,  and  consequently  when  their  stomachs  were  most  likely  to 
contain  traces  of  what  had  been  taken  in  the  night's  fishing. 

One  of  the  most  curious  enemies  of  our  firesh-water  fishes  is  a 
small  floating  water-weed — ^the  Bladder-wort.  Along  its  branchlets 
are  a  number  of  small  green  vesicles  or  bladders,  which,  being  fur- 
nished with  minute  jaws,  seize  upon  tiny  fish  which  are  assimilated 
into  its  substance.  This  is  a  subtle  poacher,  the  true  character  of 
which  has  only  lately  been  detected.  Bladder-wort  is  a  fidrly 
ooiomon  aquatic  plant,  and  no  very  special  interest  attached  to  it 
ere  its  fish-eating  propensities  were  discovered.  Its  tiny  vesicles 
were  known  to  contain  air,  and  the  only  use  of  these,  so  far  as  was 
known,  was  to  keep  the  plant  afloat — ^a  belief,  be  it  remarked,  all 
the  more  reasonable  because  many  aquatic  plants  actually  have  such 
air  receptacles  for  that  very  purpose.  The  tiny  bladders  attached  to 
the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  are  each  furnished  with  a  door,  the  whole 
acting  on  the  eel-trap  principle — entrance  being  easy  but  exit  im- 
possible. There  is  nothing  very  formidable  about  the  delicate  green 
jaws  of  the  vegetable  trap ;  only  any  tiny  water-creature  that  ven- 
tures in  to  look  round  out  of  mere  curiosity  never  by  any  chance 
emerges  alive.  The  first  time  that  the  Bladder-wort  was  actually 
caught  at  its  fish-poaching  proclivities,  so  to  speak,  was  by  Professor 
Moseley,  of  Oxford.  He  and  a  friend  had  in  a  large  glass  bowl  a  plant 
of  this  species,  and  a  number  of  young  roach  just  hatched.  The 
murderous  plant  held  several  of  the  tiny  fish  in  its  jaws ;  and  upon 
an  experiment  being  tried  in  a  separate  vessel,  it  was  found  that  a 
single  plant  had  captured  no  less  than  a  dozen  fish  in  the  space 
of  six  hours.  One  of  these  was  caught  by  the  head,  another  by 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  162.  3  A 
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the  tail,  a  third  by  the  yolk-sac,  and  in  another  instance  two 
bladders  had  seized  the  same  fish,  one  holding  on  at  each  extremity. 
In  spite  of  all  this  ferocity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  little 
plant  poacher  is  more  interesting  than  dangerous ;  and  so  long  as  it 
confines  its  attention  to  coarse  fish,  neither  the  salmon-fisher  nor 
tront-angler  will  concern  himself  much  about  its  aquatic  depredations. 

There  is   one  wholesale   method  of    destruction  which   parti- 
cularly affects  Salmon,  and  which  cannot  be  passed  over.    This  is 
done  by  almost  innumerable  nets,  and  is  usually  practised  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  generally  without   the  slightest  regard  to  the 
economy  of   the  fish-supply.       And  it  has  been  found  that  as 
salmon  and  the  means  of  transit  increase  so  does  the  numb^  of 
destructive  engines.    Theoretically,  legislation  is  levelled  against  this 
wanton  destruction,  but  practically  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.     At 
every  tide  in  certain  seasons  hundreds  of  thousands  of  salmon  fry 
and  smolts  are  sacrificed ;  and  in  a  certain  Firth  it  is  recorded  how 
a  fisherman  in  wading  out  to  his  nets  walked,  in  many  places,  knee 
deep  in  dead  smolts,  and  that  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance 
was   silvered  with  their  scales.      Under  these   circumstances  the 
samlets  sometimes  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  to 
be  carted  on  to  the  nearest  land  for  manure.     This  waste  of  valuable 
fish-food  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned,  and  in  {utnre 
years  must  tell  greatly  upon  the  British  yield  of  salmon.    Mill- 
wheels  ^  and  hatches,  too,  are  often  great  sources  of  destruction. 

Another  enemy  to  salmon  and  trout  is  the  great  black  Cormorant 
— a  poacher  that  studies  their  migratory  and  local  movements  and 
acts  accordingly.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  bird  to  visit  small  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  sea,  especially  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  At  these  seasons  the  smolts  are  preparing  to 
come  down,  and  the  kelts  of  salmon  and  sea-trout  are  assembling  in 
the  large  pools  prior  to  their  return  to  salt  water.  A  brace  of 
Cormorants  which  were  shot  at  their  fishing  were  found  to  contain 
twenty-six  and  fourteen  salmon  smolts  respectively,  and  a  trust- 
worthy water  bailiff  asserts  that  he  once  watched  a  couple  of 
cormorants  hunt  and  kill  a  kelt  salmon,  and  that  after  dragging  it 
ashore  they  commenced  tearing  it  up,  when  they  were  driven  off. 
It  was  once  thought  that  both  the  Cormorant  and  Heron  only  ate  that 

•  *  In  this  neighbourhood  I  escaped— by  pure  good-f  ortnne — a  danger  that  I  after- 
wards leamt  proved  fatal  to  thousands — nay,  tens  of  thousands — of  my  yoong  com- 
ponions.  The  stream  had  apparently  divided,  and,  whilst  I  f oUowed  the  coune  of 
the  right-hand  one,  the  greater  number  passed  down  the  wider  but  less  rapid  left-hand 
division.  There  they  speedily  encountered  a  terrific  mill-wheel,  and,  dashing  on  one 
side,  they  found  their  progress  stopped  by  a  small  net,  which,  being  placed  under 
them,  they  were  landed  literally  by  bushels.  My  informant,  who  escaped  by  passing 
under  the  mill-wheel,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death,  assured  me  that 
the  bodies  of  our  unlucky  brethren  were  used  as  manure  1  and  degrading  ^gj^ 
suggestion  is,  it  seems  not  impossible,  for  the  numbers  taken  could  not  be  sold  oru!^ 
for  food.*  ^  The  AutoUogreiphy  of  a  Salmon. 
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which  ihey  could  swallow  whole,  but  this  is  now  known  not  to  be 
strictly  correct. 

And  now,  finallj,  to  come  to  the  man-poacher.  Fish-poaching 
is  practised  none  the  less  for  the  high  preservation  and  stricter  wat<^- 
ing  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  times.  In  outlying  countiy 
towns  with  salmon  and  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  carried  on 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  There  are  many  men  who  live  by  it, 
and  women  to  whom  it  constitutes  a  thriving  trade.  These  know 
neither  times  nor  seasons,  and,  like  the  heron  and  the  kingfisher, 
poach  the  whole  year  round.  They  provide  the  chief  business  of  the 
county  police-court,  and  the  great  source  of  profit  to  the  local  fish 
and  game  dealer.  The  wary  poacher  never  starts  for  his  fishing* 
grounds  without  having  first  his  customer ;  and  it  is  surprising  with 
what  lax  code  of  morals  the  provincial  public  will  deal  when  the 
silent  night  worker  is  one  to  the  bargain.  Of  course,  the  public 
always  gets  cheap  fish  and  fresh  fish — so  fresh,  indeed,  that  the  life 
has  not  yet  gone  out  of  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  easy  matter  to  poach 
fish,  though  the  difficulty  lies  in  conveying  them  into  the  towns  and 
villages.  The  poacher  never  knows  but  that  he  may  meet  some 
county  constable  along  the  unfrequented  country  roads,  and  conse- 
quently never  carries  his  game  with  him.  This  he  secretes  in  stacks 
and  ricks  and  disused  farm-buildings  until  such  times  as  they  may 
be  safely  sent  for.  Country  carriers,  early  morning  milk-carts,  and 
women  are  all  employed  in  getting  the  fish  into  town.  In  this  the 
women  are  most  useful.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  labouring 
under  a  heavy  load  carried  in  a  sack,  with  &ggots  and  rotten  sticks 
protruding  from  the  mouth ;  or  again,  with  a  large  basket  innocently 
covered  with  crisp  green  cresses,  which  effectually  hide  the  bright 
silvery  fish  beneath. 

The  methods  of  the  fish-poacher  are  many.  The  chances  of 
success,  too,  are  greatly  in  his  favour,  for  he  works  silently,  and 
always  in  the  night.  He  walks  abroad  much  during  the  day,  and 
makes  mental  notes  of  men  and  fish.  He  knows  the  beat  of  the 
watchers,  and  has  the  water-side,  as  it  were,  by  heart.  He  can  work 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  and  this  is  essential  to  his  silent 
trade.  During  summer,  and  when  the  water  becomes  low,  the  fish 
congregate  in  deep  Mubs.'  This  they  do  for  protection,  and,  if 
overhung  with  trees,  there  is  always  here  abundance  of  food.  If  a 
poacher  intends  to  net  a  ^  dab,'  he  carefully  examines  every  inch  of 
its  bottom  beforehand.  If  it  has  been  thomed,  he  carefully  removes 
these — small  thorn  bushes  with  stones  attached,  and  thrown  in  by 
the  watchers  to  entangle  the  poacher's  nets,  and  so  allow  the  fish  to 
escape.  At  night  the  poacher  comes,  unrolls  his  long  net  on  the 
pebbles,  and  then  commences  operations  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
reach.  The  net  is  dragged  by  a  man  at  each  side,  a  third  wading 
after  to  Hit  it  over  the  stakes,  and  so  prevent  the  fish  from  escaping. 

3a2 
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When  the  end  of  the  pool  is  reached,  the  trout  are  simply  drawn 
out  upon  the  pebbles.  This  is  repeated  through  the  night  until 
half-a-dozen  pools  are  netted,  and  maybe  depopulated  of  their 
fish.  Netting  of  this  description  is  a  wholesale  method  of  destruc- 
tion, always  supposing  that  the  poachers  are  allowed  their  own  time. 
It  requires  to  be  done  slowly,  however,  and  if  alarmed  they  can  do 
nothing  but  abandon  their  net  and  run.  This  is  necessarily  large 
and  when  thoroughly  wet  is  a  most  cumbersome  thing,  and  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  The  capturing  of  a  net  stops  the  depredations  of  the 
poachers  for  a  while,  as  this,  beuig  large,  takes  long  to  knit.  For 
narrower  streams  pretty  much  the  same  method  as  that  indicated 
above  is  used,  only  the  net  is  smaller,  and  to  it  are  attached  two 
poles.  The  method  of  working  this  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
last. 

A  species  of  poaching  which  the  older  hands  rarely  go  in  for  is 
that  of  poisoning.  Chloride  of  lime  is  the  agent  most  in  use,  as  it 
does  not  injure  the  edible  parts.  This  is  thrown  into  the  river  where 
fish  are  known  to  be,  and  its  deadly  influence  is  soon  seen.  The  fish 
become  poisoned  and  weakened,  and  soon  float  belly  uppermost.  This 
at  once  renders  them  conspicuous,  and  as  they  are  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  they  are  simply  lifted  out  of  the  water  with  a  landing- 
net.  This  is  a  most  wholesale  and  cowardly  method,  as  it  frequently 
poisons  the  fish  for  miles  down  stream ;  and  it  not  only  kills  the 
larger  fish,  but  destroys  great  quantities  of  immature  ones  which  are 
wholly  unfit  for  food.  Trout  which  come  by  their  death  in  this  way 
have  the  usually  pink  parts  of  a  dull  white,  with  the  eyes  and  gUI- 
covers  of  the  same  colour  and  covered  with  a  thin  white  film.  Chloride 
of  lime  is  much  used  in  mills  on  the  banks  of  trout-streams,  and 
probably  more  fish  are  destroyed  by  it  in  a  month  than  the  most 
inveterate  poacher  will  kill  in  a  year. 

Throughout  summer  fish  are  in  season,  but  the  really  serious 
poaching  is  practised  during  close  time.  When  spawning  the  sense 
of  both  salmon  and  trout  seem  to  become  dulled,  and  they  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  approach  in  the  water.  The  fish  seek  the  highest 
reaches  to  spawn,  and  stay  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  pebble  beds. 
The  salmon  offer  fair  marks,  and  the  poacher  obtains  them  by  spear- 
ing. A  pronged  instrument  is  driven  into  the  fleshy  shoulders  of  the 
fish,  and  it  is  hauled  out  on  to  the  bank.  In  this  way  sometimes 
more  fish  are  obtained  in  a  single  night  than  can  be  carried  away ; 
and  when  the  gang  is  chased  by  the  watchers  the  fish  have  generally 
to  be  left  behind,  as  they  are  difficult  to  carry.  The  flesh  of 
spawning  fish  is  loose  and  watery,  insipid  and  tasteless.  It  is, 
however,  sold  to  the  poorest  class  of  people  at  a  few  pence  per 
pound.  In  one  outlying  village  during  last  close  season,  poached 
salmon  was  so  common  that  the  cottagers  fed  their  poultry  upon  it 
through  the  whole  winter.    It  is  said  that  several  fish  were  taken  each 
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over  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  Another  way  of  securing  sahnon  and 
trout  from  the  spawning  *  redds '  is  by  means  of  *  click-hooks.'  These 
are  simply  large  salmon  hooks  bound  together  shaft  to  shaft  and 
attached  to  a  long  cord;  a  bit  of  lead  balances  them  and  adds 
weight.  These  are  used  in  deep  rivers,  where  spearing  by  wading 
is  impracticable.  When  a  fish  is  seen  the  hooks  are  thrown 
beyond  it,  then  gently  dragged  until  they  come  immediately  beneath ; 
a  sharp  '  click '  usually  sends  them  into  the  soft  under  parts  of 
the  fish,  which  is  then  drawn  out.  That  natural  poacher,  the 
pike,  is  frequently  ridded  from  trout-streams  in  this  fashion.  Of 
course,  poaching  with  click-hooks  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
light,  or  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  one.  Lights  attract  salmon  and 
trout  just  as  they  attract  birds,  and  tar  brands  are  frequently  used  by 
poachers.  Shooting  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  for  this  class  of 
poaching  the  habits  and  beats  of  the  water  bailifi^s  require  to  be 
accurately  known.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  quick, 
and  a  gun  in  skilful  hands  and  at  a  short  distance  may  be  used  with- 
out injuring  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  fish.  That  deadly  bait,  salmon 
roe,  is  now  rarely  used,  the  method  of  preparing  it  having  evidently 
died  out  with  the  old-fashioned  poachers  who  used  it  with  such 
deadly  effect. 

The  capture  of  either  poachers  or  their  nets  is  often  difficult  to 
accomplish.  The  former  wind  their  sinuous  way,  snake-like,  through 
the  wet  meadows  in  approaching  the  rivers,  and  their  nets  are 
rarely  kept  at  home.  These  they  secrete  about  farm-buildings,  in 
dry  ditches,  or  among  the  bushes  in  close  proximity  to  their  poaching 
grounds.  Were  they  kept  at  home,  the  obtaining  of  a  search 
warrant  by  the  police  or  local  angling  association  would  always 
render  their  custody  a  critical  one.  They  are  sometimes  kept  in  the 
poachers*  houses,  though  only  for  a  short  period,  when  about  to  be 
used.  At  this  time  the  police  have  found  them  secreted  in  the 
chimney,  between  the  bed  and  the  mattress,  or  even  wound  about 
the  portly  persons  of  the  poachers'  wives.  The  women  are  not 
always  simply  aiders  and  abettors,  but  in  poaching  sometimes  play  a 
more  important  rdle.  They  have  frequently  been  taken  red-handed 
by  the  watchers.  The  vocation  of  these  latter  is  a  hard  one.  They 
work  at  night,  and  require  to  be  most  on  the  alert  during  rough  and 
wet  weather — in  the  winter,  when  the  fish  are  spawning.  Some- 
times they  must  remain  still  for  hours  in  freezing  clothes,  and 
even  in  summer  not  unfrequently  lie  all  night  in  dank  and  wet 
herbage.  They  see  the  night  side  of  nature,  and  many  of  them  are 
fairly  good  naturalists.  If  a  lapwing  gets  up  and  screams  in  the 
darkness  they  know  how  to  interpret  the  sound,  as  also  a  hare 
rushing  wildly  past.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  all 
points  the  fish-poacher  is  cleverer  and  of  readier  wit  than  the  river- 
watcher. 

John  Watson. 
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THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 
AND   THE  NEW  LIBERALISM. 

<  The  Liberal  party  is  without  a  policy  and  without  a  leader.'    So 
we  are  told  by  the  candidate  for  a  Tory  seat,  whose  friends^  ne^er* 
theless,  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  all  kinds  of  expedients  in  order  to 
delay  the  election,  lest  it  should  result  in  a  victory  for  this  dis- 
credited and  shattered  party.    Insolent  sayings  of  this  kind  are 
useful  only  as  indicating  the  Une  of  attack  which  is  the  &8hion  of 
the  hour.    A  short  time  ago  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  describe  tiie 
Liberals  as  mere  puppets,  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of 
their  leaders.    Now  they  are  represented  as  a  multitude  of  discordant 
sections,  each  intent  on  asserting  its  own  individuality,  without  any 
common  object,  any  recognised  leader,  or,  indeed,  any  bond  of  unity. 
Mr.   Q-ladstone,  it  is   said,  may  still  receive  some  semblance  of 
homage,  but  his  authority  is  constantly  declining,  and,   indeed, 
hardly  exists  except  in  name.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  believe  that 
even  those  who  most  confidently  advance  such  statements  have  per- 
suaded themselves  of  their  truth,  did  not  every  day's  experience 
teach  us  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  credulity  of  politicians  as  to 
their  opponents.    Personalities  are,  of  course,  more  telling  and 
effective  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  warfiure  than  abstract  argu- 
ments.   They  are  the  spurious  coin  of  controversy,  which  are  palmed 
off  on  the  unwary  as  solid  argument,  and  there  are  always  manufac- 
tories whieh  provide  them  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  exigendes 
of  the  time.     It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  original,  enough 
that  they  be  smart  and  offensive.    They  do  not  need  serious  refuta- 
tion, for  rational  men  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  them.    Their 
chief  use  is  to  call  attention  to  points  of  weakness  and  possible 
danger,  and  in  this  way  even  a  statement  which  at  first  provokes 
only  a  smile  of  ridicule  may  be  of  advantage. 

If  we  may  judge  by  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  this 
Review,  there  are  Liberals  who  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  first 
business  of  the  party  is  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Home]Rule  in  Ireland, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  laid  aside.  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  seems  to 
think  that  the  watchword  of  *  Justice  to  Ireland '  is  all  but,  if  not 
wholly,  played  out.     ^  Thoughtful  Liberals '  (he  tells  us")  *  are  day  by 
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day  beoomiDg  more  impressed  with  the  uncomfortable  reflection  that 
the  masses  are  not  moved  by — ^in  fact,  are  wonderfully  indifferent  to — 
^^  the  woes  of  Ireland." '  If  this  be  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
masses  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  ^  thoughtful  Liberals '  as  well. 
For,  however  much  men  may  seek  to  hide  the  truth  from  themselves, 
the  victory  of  high-handed  government  in  Ireland  means  an  attempt 
sooner  or  later  at  a  similar  policy  in  England.  like  many  another 
battle,  the  battle  for  freedom  of  political  agitation  is  being  fought 
on  Irish  soil,  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  must  be  felt  in  the  future 
of  English  liberty.  The  real  offence  for  which  so  many  of  the  Irish 
members  have  been  thrust  into  prison  after  trials  which  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  a  miserable  travesty  of  justice  is  their  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — ^in  other  words,  their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Unionist  majority.  Their  words  may  often  have  been  fiery  and 
passionate,  but  they  have  only  been  words,  and  words  which  might 
have  been  spoken  with  impunity  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  GhanneL 
Not  content  with  imprisoning  them  for  speeches  which,  even  if  in- 
discreet, might  well  be  excused  because  of  the  unselfish  patriotism 
by  which  they  were  inspired,  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  his  utmost  to 
degrade  his  political  opponents  by  treating  them  as  common  felons, 
and  has  defended  his  action  with  a  cynicism  which  has  increased  the 
original  offence.  Without  attributing  to  him  any  unworthy  motive, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  a  more  chivalrous  spirit  would  have 
prevented  him  from  adopting  a  course  of  action  which  is  a  departure 
firom  all  the  best  traditions  of  our  people.  This  little  island  has  been 
the  asylum  of  political  refugees  of  every  complexion  of  opinion,  and 
from  every  country,  and  in  extending  to  them  the  protection  which  is 
denied  to  the  thief  or  the  murderer  we  have  legalised  the  distinction 
which  Mr.  Balfour  so  scornfully  repudiates  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
offenders.  Kossuth  was  welcomed  to  our  shores  as  an  illustrious  hero, 
and  the  burning  words  of  Landor  commemorate  the  enthusiasm  which 
this  great  rebel  against  Austrian  despotism  inspired  in  Manchester  as  a 
sign  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  had  not  died  out  even  in  this  practical 
age,  and  its  most  practical  city.  It  was  my  own  privilege  to  witness 
the  ovation  accorded  to  Garibaldi.  Both  these  men  were  law-breakers 
of  the  same  class  as  WiUiam  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon.  How  is  it 
that  Unionists  are  unable  to  apply  to  Irishmen  the  same  law  by 
which  they  judged  the  illustrious  Hungarian  or  the  heroic  Italian? 
Of  course  there  is  no  lack  of  pleas  by  which  to  justify  the  treatment 
of  these  Irish  patriots,  for  when  did  despotism  fail  in  the  specious 
sophistry  by  which  the  worse  is  ma  ie  to  appear  the  better  reason  ? 
But  those  who  look  beneath  the  surfeuse  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
this  attempt  to  degrade  political  agitation  to  the  level  of  a  felony  is 
a  blow  aimed  at  constitutional  liberty,  and  that,  if  it  be  successful, 
it  will  be  an  evil  precedent  for  all  future  agitations,  whether  in 
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England  or  Ireland.  The  appeal  of  the  Dock  Directors  to  the 
authorities  during  the  late  strike  is  an  indication  that  its  lessons  are 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Four  years  ago  there  were  numbers  of 
Tories  who  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  coerce  the  teacher  of 
the  doctrine  of  ransom.  If  the  masses  do  not  perceive  this  and  are 
content  that  Irishmen  should  bear  the  yoke,  so  long  as  they  are  &ee 
from  its  pressure  themselves,  alas  for  their  lack  of  foresight  and  of 
hearty,  unselfish  devotion  to  liberty. 

But  is  it  quite  so  certain  that  the  Liberal  working  men  are  in 
this  frame  of  mind  ?  ^  Thoughtful  Liberals  '  are,  it  is  said,  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  so.  But  we  are  all  too  prone  to 
regard  those  as  specially  thoughtful  whose  views  are  in  accord  with 
our  own.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  Irish  vote  on  the  Boyal  Grants,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ^billing  and  cooing'  which  not  unnaturally  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  Badical  wrath,  an  English  Radical  may  not  be  the  person  from 
whom  to  expect  a  strictly  impartial  judgment  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
working  classes  on  the  Irish  question.  Let  it  be  granted,  however, 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  there  must  come  periods  of 
weariness  and  languor  in  a  strife  so  prolonged,  and,  in  many  of  its 
conditions,  so  depressing.  The  nobility  of  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
Liberal  democracy  in  this  Irish  controversy  cannot  well  be  too  highly 
praised.  After  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  they  had  at  last  secured 
their  proper  share  of  power  in  the  Legislature,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  were  intent  on  using  it  for  the  settlement  of  questions  in 
which  they  had  a  vital  interest.  It  was  just  at  this  point  that 
another  subject  of  reform,  in  which  they  had  no  direct  concern,  was 
suddenly  forced  into  prominence,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
their  reasonable  hopes.  They  were  asked  to  postpone  the  reform 
for  which  they  had  so  long  waited,  in  order  that  they  might  help  to 
do  a  great  act  of  justice  to  a  people  who  but  a  short  time  before  had, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  exasperating,  ranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  their  political  opponents.  It  was  little  short  of  a  political 
marvel  that  such  multitudes  of  them  rallied  to  the  call,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  since  so  gallantly  maintained  the  cause 
they  so  generously  espoused  is  not  less  remarkable.  There  have 
not  been  wanting  advisers  to  suggest  a  more  selfish  policy.  Mr. 
Jesse  Ceilings  has  never  failed  to  preach  on  this  text,  but  his  re- 
proaches and  appeals  have  been  singularly  ineffective.  The  story 
of  the  years  since  1886  is  a  wonderful  record,  whose  significance 
will  be  better  appreciated  as  time  rolls  on,  of  the  self-sacrifice  and 
patience  shown  by  a  great  democratic  party  in  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  interests  of  justice. 

But  the  conditions  of  the  fight  are  against  Home  Bulers.  The 
Septennial  Act  is  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Liberal  party  at  present  has  to  discharge  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties 
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— ^simply  to  watch  and  wait.  It  cannot  force  a  dissolution,  and  without 
a  dissolution  there  is  no  hope  of  any  change  of  policy.  It  is  just 
amid  such  long  delays  that  the  patience  of  a  political  party,  like  that 
of  an  army,  is  apt  to  become  exhausted.  It  would  not  indeed  have 
been  surprising  if  signs  of  discontent  and  impatience  had  been 
more  numerous  and  marked  in  a  party  doomed  to  so  protracted  a 
time  of  inaction  as  that  which  Liberals  have  still  to  contemplate. 
The  blunders  of  the  Ministers  are  the  golden  opportunities  of  an 
Opposition,  and  may  be  used  accordingly ;  but  it  is  provoking  to  find 
how  little  real  damage  is  inflicted  even  by  defeats  which  in  some  of 
their  aspects  are  disgraceful.  The  present  Ministry  has  no  majority 
of  its  own,  but  it  has  the  unique  advantage  of  being  supported  by  a 
number  of  allies  who  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  follies  or 
their  foibles,  and  are  resolved  to  keep  them  in  office  whatever  be 
their  demerits.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  quarrel  with  this  deter- 
mination of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  sensible  men,  recognising  the 
folly  of  kicking  against  the  pricks,  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
await  the  time  when  the  constituencies  will  pronounce  their  verdict 
upon  men  who  won  their  confidence  as  Liberals,  differing  firom  their 
old  leader  only  on  one  point,  but  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  show  that  the  one  point  of  difference  obscured  the  ninety-and-nine 
points  of  agreement,  and  who,  despite  their  professions  of  Liberalism, 
have  been  foes  as  uncompromising  as  the  most  irreconcilable  of  Tories. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  truth  which  is  more  unpalatable  to  these  allies  of 
the  Government,  |but  it  has  so  forced  itself  on  the  convictions  of 
liberals  that  they  have  dismissed  all  hopes  of  change  firom  a  revival  of 
the  old  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  their  quondam  firiends.  But  this  only 
makes  them  feel  that  the  one  virtue  of  the  times  is  patience,  and  of 
all  the  virtues  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  a  political  party  to 
exercise.  To  it  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the  fight  are  as  the  breath 
of  life,  and  for  the  present  these  are  denied  it.  Bye-elections, 
indeed,  are  useful  as  furnishing  reconnaissances  in  force,  and  the 
success  which  has  been  achieved  at  them  has  been  an  encouragement 
under  circumstances  which  at  times  have  been  extremely  discou- 
raging. But  with  the  prospect  of  a  general  election  so  remote,  there 
is  possibly  a  danger  lest  a  spirit  of  weariness  should  steal  over  the 
less  ardent  spirits. 

There  is  no  sign,  however,  that  this  is  inducing  any  to  abandon 
the  Home  Bule  cause  in  despair.  Unionist  speakers  are  not  lacking 
in  audacity,  but  their  speeches  are  searched  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion that  they  are  winning  converts  firom  the  Liberal  ranks.  The 
utmost  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  ventures  is  an  assertion  that  many 
moderate  Liberals  are  'awaking.'  Of  this  he  is  perfectly  certain,  but 
even  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Unionists  have  been  able 
to  convince  Liberals  of  the  error  of  their  ways.  On  the  contrary, 
the  favourite  theme  of  Unionist  chiefs  is  the  solidarity  of  the 
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great  alliance,  and  this  is  a  practical  though  unintentional  confeaaion 
that  they  are  being  absorbed  in  the  Tory  party,  and  so  more  distinctly 
sepacated  fix>m  their  old  associates.  The  &ct  is  that  the  tide  of 
conversions  is  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  tells  ns,  that  there  has  been  a 
wide^read  desertion  of  Liberalism  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  of  those  who  have  made  the  ^me  Bule  policy  the  reason  or 
the  pretext  for  this  tergiversation  a  certain  number  will  not  return. 
It  must  be  added  that  in  the  interests  of  Liberalism  it  is  not  desir- 
able they  should.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  others  (and  they  are 
the  men  of  most  political  robustness)  who  have  long  been  weary  of 
separation  from  the  Mends  with  whom  they  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  act.  They  are  convinced  libemls  who  could  not  accept 
the  proposals  of  1866,  and  therefore  remained  neutral  except  where 
they  could  suppwt  a  Liberal  Unionist.  But  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  they  have  been  just  as  much  dissatisfied 
with  JjxA  Hartington  and  still  more  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  since. 
They  have  no  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury ;  the  last  thing  which 
they  contemplated  was  to  give  him  and  his  friends  a  prolonged  lease 
of  power,  and  they  are  displeased  with  those  who  have  brought  about 
this  result.  The  pleasant  assurances  which  Lord  Hartington  is  so 
fond  of  giving  of  his  own  unexpected  satis&ction  with  the  admirable 
men  whom  he  opposed  for  nine-tenths  of  his  political  Ufe,  but  has 
now  discovered,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  to  be  the  very  politiciaDs  to 
his  mind,  have  not  convinced,  they  have  only  irritated  them.  Surely 
Liberals  cannot  all  at  once  unlearn  all  the  lessons  of  their  lives,  and 
so,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  Tory  allies.  Lord  Hartington 
has  only  sown  distrust  of  himself.  So  with  regard  to  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  Coercion  policy.  They  listen  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  eulogies 
without  any  feeling  except  one  of  blank  surprise  at  the  speaker. 
How  is  it  possible  that  any  Liberal  who  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him  could  possibly  be  imposed  upon  by  the  unblushing  apologies  for 
a  rigvme  which  embodies  all  the  worst  ideas  of  the  most  reactionaiy 
Toryism — the  ideas  against  which  the  old  Whigs  protested  with  such 
consistent  earnestness  during  the  whole  of  the  long  and  dreary 
tyranny  which  preceded  the  first  Beform  Bill — ^the  very  ideas  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  held  up  to  public  execration  in  his  celebrated  speech 
against  the  Dublin  Castle  administration  in  1885  ?  In  his  recent 
manifestoes  at  Huddersfield  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  to  contend  against  this  force  of  Liberal  sentiment 
and  tradition  as  well  as  of  opinion.  It  is  much  stronger  than  he 
admits,  or  perhaps  even  understands.  And  it  will  not  be  touched  by 
his  appeals,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

Possibly  the  Irish  members  may,  by  their  mode  of  presenting 
their  grievances,  have  done  something  towards  chilling  the  hot  in- 
dignation which  those  trained  in  the  traditions  of  English  Liberalism 
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might  have  been  expected  to  cherish  against  the  system  which  will 
for  ever  be  associated  with  iiie  name  of  Mr.  Batfoor.  They  have 
dwelt  too  mudi  upon  details,  and  their  mode  of  treating  them  has 
lent  itself  too  easily  to  satire ;  they  have  insisted  upon  &ults  of  ad- 
ministration instead  of  emphasising  in  every  possible  way  the  on- 
righteonsness  of  the  law  which  so-called  liberals  helped  to  pass ; 
they  have  indulged  in  excited  rhetoric  when  the  most  sober  state- 
ments would  have  produced  a  deeper  impression  upon  English  minds. 
Their  gravest  mistakes  have  been  venial  indeed  as  compared  with 
the  offences  of  a  pcurty  which  has  made  itself  responsible  for  Mr. 
Pigott  and  his  forgeries.  But,  unfortunately  iot  themselves,  the 
speech  of  ardent  Irishmen,  full  of  passionate  zeal  for  a  great  cause, 
is  not  always  understood  by  Englishmen,  and  the  vehemence  which 
to  them  is  quite  natural  and  seemly  materially  detracts  from  the 
e£bct.  But  if  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  controversy  have  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  a  healthy  sentiment  on  the  subject,  there  could 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  even  hesitating  Liberals 
have  regarded  the  develc^ment  of  Balfourism  with  aj^roval.  Nor 
do  they  aid  the  bribing  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  with  any  more  &vour. 
In  short,  their  old  Liberal  instincts  and  sympathies  are  reasserting 
themselves,  and  as  the  result  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  £dr  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  an  allegiance  which  they  have  never  thoroughly 
cast  off.  As  to  the  number  of  this  section,  it  would  be  very  rash  in 
me  to  pronounce.  My  own  observations  incline  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  oonsidemble,  and  that  view  is  confirmed  by  the  eagerness  and 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  sought  to  alarm  men  of  this  temper  by 
means  of  the  Socialist  bogey. 

Mr.  Atherley  Jones  may  have  unwillingly  helped  such  attempts 
by  his  readiness  to  look  upon  the  loss  of  the  middle  class  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Nonconformists  still  detained  by  the  Disestablishment 
movement)  to  Liberalism  as  a/ai^  0Lccompli»  Even  were  his  forecast 
true,  the  exception  which  he  makes  would  go  very  far  towards  vitiat- 
ing his  entire  argument.  For  if  there  is  one  institution  for  which 
Toryism  seems  prepared  to  fight,  it  is  the  Establishmant.  It  is  not  long 
since  Lord  Salisbury,  writing  in  relation  to  a  Liberal  Unionist  candi- 
date, urged  his  friends  to  accept  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  sound  on 
two  vital  points — antagonism  to  Mr.  G-ladstone  and  opposition  to 
Disestablishment.  Still  more  recently  has  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
tdd  the  Welsh  people,  and  in  telling  them  roused  the  hostile  temper 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  that  the  one  thing  which  Tory 
democracy  will  not  concede  to  the  people  is  that  religious  equality 
in  the  absence  of  which  religious  liberty  is  a  mockery  and  a  name. 
This  being  so,  the  Nonconformists  at  all  events  cannot  forsake  the  old 
standard,  and  they  constitute  the  most  considerable  section  of  middle- 
class  Liberalism.  It  is  Mr.  Atherley  Jones's  opinion  that  *  the  greater 
tolerance  of  the  Church  and  the  removal  of  the  more  oppressive  and 
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invidious  distinctions  between  it  and  the  Nonconformist  sects  have 
tended  to  minimise  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Disestablishment 
movement.'  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  judgment  requires  Tery 
serions  modification.  The  changes  to  which  he  refers  have  altered 
the  spirit  of  the  movement,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  abated  its  intensity ;  they  have  made  it  less  sectarian,  but 
not  less  earnest  or  decided.  Antagonism  to  the  Church  qud  Ghuich 
is  less  manifest  in  it,  but  there  is  a  deepening  sense  of  the  in- 
justice and  political  inexpediency  of  the  Establishment.  In  short, 
the  question  has  been  lifted  from  the  platform  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy to  that  of  a  great  and  needed  national  reform. 

In  speaking  of  Nonconformists,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
every  attendant  at  a  Nonconformist  chapel  is  not  necessarilj  a 
Nonconformist,  and  perhaps  this  was  never  more  true  than  at 
present,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis.  These  remarks  apply  only 
to  those  who,  whether  for  religious  or  political  reasons,  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  all  State  Churches.  They  form  the  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  whom  the  present  Government  treats  as  irreoondlables, 
to  whom  no  concessions  must  be  made.  It  seems  to  have  acted  on 
this  conviction  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  when  it  forced  through 
the  House  of  Commons  with  indecent  haste,  and  in  utter  contempt  of 
all  the  best  traditions  of  our  political  controversy,  a  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Bill,  which  was  an  indirect  attack  on  School  Boards,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Denominational  system,  and  when,  through  Mr.  Bal- 
four, it  not  indistinctly  intimated  an  intention  to  endow  a  Boman 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland.  Probably  it  is  on  these  educational 
questions  that  Dissenters  will  first  find  themselves  arrayed  against  the 
Ministry,  and  that  hostile  attitude  is  not  likely  to  be  changed. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  grave  calamity  for  the  cause  of  progress 
were  it  to  be  deprived  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  this  influential 
and  aggressive  section  of  the  community.  But  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  such  a  danger  is  impending  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  attractions  of  fashion  are  very  powerful,  and  that  on  none  more 
than  on  those  who  are  rising  into  social  distinction.  Nonconformity 
has  suffered  seriously  from  their  influence,  and  probably  is  still 
destined  to  suffer.  The  loss  is  not  so  great  as  is  apparent,  for  the 
cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  those  men  who  are  won  over  are 
those  whose  intelligent  devotion  to  Dissenting  principles  made 
them  of  special  value.  The  real  force  of  Nonconformity  remains  un- 
touched by  these  secessions,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  the  people.  Unionism 
has  already  drawn  away  most  of  those  who  in  their  alarm  at  democratic 
advance  were  disposed  to  range  themselves  in  the  forces  of  Conserva- 
tism. Those  who  have  resisted  its  influence  are  among  the  sturdiest 
of  Liberals.  By  the  genius  of  their  system,  by^  the  character  of  the 
Church  principles  they  hold,  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  position, 
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as  well  as  by  all  their  best  traditions,  they  are  enemies  of  all  class 
privilege,  champions  of  the  oppressed,  believers  in  progress.  One  of 
their  fundamental  ideas  is  trust  in  the  people,  and  that  must  de- 
termine their  politics. 

There  might  doubtless  be  proposals  so  wild  and  extreme,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  essentially  unjust,  that  all  sober  politicians  would 
recoil  from  them ;  and  were  these  to  be  included  in  the  programme  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  Nonconformists  and  the  middle  class  generally 
would  certainly  forsake  its  standard.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  such  a  contingency.  The  party  of  progress  has  always 
had  its  Extreme  Left.  The  course  of  events  has  given  it  more  pro- 
minence of  late,  and  some  of  its  wilder  leaders  may  have  begun  to 
&ncy  that  they  are  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  helped  to 
encourage  the  illusion.  The  members  for  Northampton  and  Sunder- 
land, Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  and  the  ^  Jacobins '  generally,  are 
forms  of  the  red  spectre  by  which  he  hopes  to  alarm  the  peace-loving 
and  moderate  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  his  attacks  and  those 
of  the  TiTMs  have  given  some  of  these  gentlemen  a  factitious  im- 
portance. But  the  idea  that  this  extreme  section  will  supply  a 
leader  and  a  policy  to  Liberalism,  is  one  which  is  received  only 
with  scomfcd  ridicule  in  Liberal  circles.  The  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  to  lead  English  Nonconformists  is  only  a  very  clumsy 
joke. 

It  is  certain  that  social  questions  must  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  coming  legislation,  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  great  strike 
may  be  to  force  them  into  immediate  attention.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  for  those  who  are  most  intent  upon  them  to  remember  that 
while  the  Irish  problem  remains  unsettled  it  will  be  all  but  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  efifectively.  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  and  Mr.  George 
Bussell  both  recognise  this,  even  if  they  fail  to  realise  its  full  signi- 
ficance. The  former,  indeed,  in  insisting  upon  the  difficulty  of  Jthe 
Home  Bule  legislation,  apparently  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  any 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  means  also  a  delay  in 
those  great  Socialist  reforms  for  which  he  is  so  anxious,  and  that 
he,  by  the  tone  which  he  has  adopted,  is  an  obstructive  to  the  policy 
he  advocates.  Mr.  George  Bussell  assumes  that  Home  Bule  will  be 
carried  and  thinks  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  the  Tories  will 
repeat  their  favourite  achievement,  disappointing  the  Unionists  of 
to-day  just  as  they  deceived  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  members  of  the  Cave 
twenty  years  ago,  by  giving  such  extensive  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment as  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  for  Home  Bule.  I  cannot  discuss 
such  speculations,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  practical  value. 
The  attitude  of  Lord  Hartington,  as  indicated  in  his  Ilkley  speech, 
suggests  rather  a  fierce  and  prolonged  contest,  which  will  not  be  decided 
by  one  election,  or  possibly  even  by  two,  and  in  which  the  tactics  of  ob- 
struction, so  fiercely  denounced  when  employed  by  Irish  Nationalists, 
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will  be  lued  bj  the  aristocratic  party  of  reautanoe,  with  the  House 
of  Lovds  as  its  &cile  iDstmnient.  BJs  lordship  may  or  may  not  be 
ooimting  too  much  on  his  Toty  allies,  bat  he  evidently  means  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  bitterest  end*  That  resistance  will  have 
to  be  oyeroome  before  any  other  great  work  can  be  undertaken. 

If  indeed  a  settlement  of  the  Iridi  qnestion  can  be  found  which 
will  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Irish  people.  Liberals  may 
well  be  content,  even  though  that  settlement  may  not  command  their 
hearty  ajqiroval,  and  may  be  effected  by  those  who  have  made  soch 
abundant  political  capital  out  of  their  resistance  to  all  change.  Their 
great  desire  has  been  to  establish  a  policy  of  justice  to  Irdand 
which  shall  bring  peace  and  quiet  in  its  train,  and  if  this  be  effected 
they  remain  the  true  masters  of  the  field.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  existing  state  of  things  be  maintained — if  the  Dublin  GasUe 
system  be  left  undisturbed  and  Ireland  be  cowed  into  submission 
or  bribed  into  acquiescence — Liberalism  will  have  suffered  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement,  which  must  for  a  long  time  to  ccoae 
paralyse  its  influence  everywhere.  There. can,  therefore,  be  no  real 
severance  between  English  Sadicals  and  Irish  Nationalists.^  They  can- 
not be  amalgamated  into  one  party,  but  until  Home  Bule  be  granted 
they  must  continue  in  close  alliance. 

Had  we  been  fighting  for  an  Irish  party  and  not  for  justice  to 
Ireland,  the  effusiveness  with  which  Mr.  Balfour's  promises  as  to 
denominational  education,  ambiguous  as  they  were,  were  reoeived  by 
some  of^  the  Irish  members  might  well  have  chilled  the  zeal  of  some 
who  have  been  among  their  staunchestand  most  disinterested  friends. 
As  it  is,  the  impression  of  that  unhappy  episode  will  not  easQy  be 
efiisLced.  But  it  cannot  seriously  affect  our  action.  That  English 
Nonconformists  and  Badicals  are  strenuous  opponents  of  denomina^ 
tional  education,  and  on  this  point  are  in  hopeless  antagonism  to 
most  of  the  Irish  party,  with  whom  we  are  fighting  side  by  side  in 
the  Home  Bule  contest,  is  nothing  new.  Our  position  is  veiy 
simple,  and  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  all  who  are  willing  to  under- 
stand. If  Mr.  Pamell  supposes  that  the  resistance  to  any  proposals 
for  denominational  education,  whether  in  school  or  university,  wiU  be 
slight,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken.  English  Dissenters  will  resist  it 
d  ouircmce.  We  believe  that  Ireland  should  be  governed  by  Irish 
ideas,  but  we  demur  to  the  rule  of  those  ideas  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  right  to  object  to  leave  educa- 
tion under  the  control  of  an  Irish  Legislature.  It  is  one  of  those 
purely  domestic  affairs  for  the  management  of  which  that  Parliament 
is  to  be  established.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  settle  it  on 
principles  from  which  we  dissent,  but  that  does  not  justify  us  in 
unfiurly  limiting  its  powers.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  this  as  giving  it 
sectarian  endowments  at  two  steps  instead  of  one.  So  long  as  the 
action  is  that  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  we  have  a  part  in  it ;  so 
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soon  as  we  create  an  Irish  Parliament  we  devolve  responsibility  npon 
it  and  we  cease  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  The  objection  mii^t 
have  weight  if  we  were  creating  a  Parliament,  joro  hdc  vice,  meraly 
to  deal  with  educational  matters,  bnt  it  can  hardly  apply,  seeing  that 
they  are  among  the  things  which  fsJl  natmrally  and  almost  neces- 
sarily into  the  hands  of  a  Legislature  established  to  settle  all 
domestic  questions.  The  only  restriction  we  are  entitled  to  put  upon 
its  powers  is  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights  at  a 
minority,  which  we  cannot  in  honour  leave  unprotected.  With  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislature  itself  it  would  be  as  impertinent  for  us 
to  interfere  as  with  those  of  the  French  Assembly  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  an  incalculable  gain  to  English  politics  to  have  the 
Irish  question  finally  and  satisfactorily  ended,  but  there  would  be 
no  advantage,  but  very  much  the  reverse,  if  by  any  means  it  could  be 
disposed  of  for  a  time  only  to  break  out  again  with  greater  intensity 
than  ever.  Meanwhile  it  is  manifest  that  reforms  such  as  those 
outlined  by  Mr.  Bussell  ought  not  to  be  postponed.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  from  which  the  middle  class  need  recoil.  The 
experiences  of  the  strike  may  have  helped  to  show  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones  that  that  class  is  not  so  hopeless  as  he  perhaps  too  hastily 
assumed.  The  sympathy  shown  to  the  dockers  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  new  spirit  among  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  capital,  which  is  fall  of  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  widespread  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  to  open  up  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  opportu- 
nities for  an  honourable  and  usefiil  career,  to  restrain  as  far  as  possible 
the  injustice  of  selfish  capitalists,  to  enforce  on  the  propertied  classes 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  to  other  classes  d  the  commu- 
nity. On  these  points  the  best  men  of  all  parties  are  agreed.  It  is 
only  when  these  ideas  have  to  be  translated  into  legislation  that 
political  differences  will  arise.  There  is  a  Liberal  and  a  Tory 
method  of  solving  the  various  problems  that  must  certainly  present 
themselves,  and  I  am  sauguine  enough  to  ezi)ect  that  the  middle 
class  will  furnish  a  powerifid  contingent  to  the  party  which  will  en- 
deavour to  settle  them  in  accordance  with  the  former.  Shifbings 
in  party  relations  there  are  sure  to  be.  We  may  possibly  be  on  the 
eve  of  the  formation  of  that  great  national  party  which  Lord 
Hartington  foreshadows.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  will 
simply  be  a  new  distribution  of  the  forces  under  the  old  standards. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  be  possessed  by  an  idea  that  Liberal 
Unionism  is  to  be  the  ruling  force  of  the  future.  It  has  so  modified 
Toryism  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  any  longer,  and  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  connection  with  Liberalism  will  eventually 
range  itself  under  the  banners  of  the  chiefs  it  has  so  strangely  mis- 
understood, but  in  whom  it  will  at  last  recognise  the  true  represen- 
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tatdyeg  of  its  principles.  This  idea  of  the  nnion  of  all '  moderates '  is 
a  mere  dream,  and,  were  it  to  be  fdlfiUed^woold  disappoint  the  hi^ea 
formed  concerning  it.  The  men  of  ideas  and  enthusiasms,  whose 
strong  convictions  lift  them  oat  of  their  ordinary  selves  and  prepare 
them  to  sacrifice  all  personal,  party,  or  class  considerations  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  cause,  are  the  men  who  move  the  world.  Hence  these 
coalitions  succeed  only  for  a  time  and  give  way  before  the  force  of 
more  intense  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  Unionist  chiefs  are  not 
likely  to  rally  the  ^  moderates '  on  either  side,  least  of  all  will  they 
attract  those  rational  Grladstonians  to  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
addresses  his  appeaL  To  say  nothing  of  personal  questions, 
between  him  and  them  are  the  memories  of  that  system  of  coercion, 
which  he  still  supports.  But  were  the  party  formed,  its  existence 
would  be  short-lived,  and  in  the  future  we  shall  have  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  Liberal  and  Conservative  as  in  the  past,  and,  all  con- 
fident prophecies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  party  of  pro- 
gress will  still  diaw  recruits  firom  all  classes  of  society. 

Discussions  as  to  its  leadership  which  some  seem  so  anxious  to 
press  on  are  premature  and  impertinent.  Our  chief  is  indeed  an 
honoured  veteran,  but  even  in  his  old  age  he  towers  above  his  oppo- 
nents. His  transcendent  greatness  wiU  doubtless  make  the  choice  of 
a  successor,  whenever  the  sad  necessity  is  imposed  upon  his  followers, 
a  difficulty.  It  would  indeed  be  folly  to  suppose  that  any  statesman 
will  succeed  to  the  influence  which  he  wields.  But  we  hope  he  him- 
self has  made  it  impossible  that  his  successor  should  be  any  but  a 
man  who  shall  aroase  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  by  his  own 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  Happily  the  time  for  making  a  selection 
has  not  come*  We  have  a  leader  whose  name  is  still  a  watchword 
and  an  inspiration,  and  we  can  only  pray  that  he  may  be  spared  to 
add  another  to  the  many  triumphs  of  his  illustrious  career. 
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hand  or  index,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it 
•d trances  or  recedes  from  tbs  centre,  as  the  cafe« 
may  bCjand  fkithfully  indicates  which  drole  is  to  be 
read.  The  Aneroid  is  also  made  in  one  or  two  other 
forms,  and  with  or  without  an  Altitude  Scale.  It  ia 
manrelloualy  accurate,  guaranteed  by  the  m»^ 
and  has  been  correctly  described  as 
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THE  NEW  TRADESMNIONISM. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Trades-Unionism  has  been  transformed 
under  the  influence  of  two  main  forces : — one  being  that  profound 
social  lever  which  is  vaguely  known  as  Socialism ;  the  other  being 
the  transfer  to  its  side  of  Public  Opinion. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  old  orthodox  Economy  was  dominant ;  it 
received  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  whole  capitalist  class ; 
and  it  more  or  less  overawed  the  leaders  of  the  labouring  class. 
"To-day  the  old  orthodox  Economy — the  Gospel,  or  the  Sophism,  of 
Supply  and  Demand,  absolute  Freedom  for  Individual  Exertion,  and 
«o  forth — all  this  is  ancient  history.  *  We  are  all  Socialists  now/ 
<;ries  an  eminent  statesman  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  And  the  jest  has 
•earnest  in  it,  if  we  take  Socialism  to  mean,  not  the  substitution  of 
some  communistic  Utopia  for  the  old  institutions  of  capital  and 
labour,  but  rather  the  infusion  of  all  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions with  social  considerations  towards  social  ends.  Thirty  years 
-ago  Socialism  was  a  mere  outlandish  day-dream.  It  is  now,  in  the 
new  vague  sense,  as  a  modifying  tendency,  a  very  real  force.  And 
it  has  killed  the  old  Targum  about  Supply  and  Demand — the  plain 
English  of  which  was — *  May  the  devil  take  the  weakest ! ' 

In  the  same  way,  within  thirty  years,  the  enormous  power  of 
Public  Opinion  has  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Trades-Unionism.  In 
old  days  a  great  strike  was  invariably  denounced  by  the  combined 
force  of  the  cultivated  and  capitalist  classes.  The  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  platform,  society,  and  the  legislature,  rang  with  menace  and 
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invective  about  the  innate  wickedness  of  all  strikes.  If  here  and  there 
a  clergyman,  a  professional  man,  a  politician,  or  a  writer,  ventured  to 
raise  a  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Unions,  he  was  assailed  with  a  storm  of 
ridicule  and  abuse,  and  was  often  boycotted  in  his  daily  life.  The 
well-known  and  most  successful  head  of  a  certain  college  was  almost 
deprived  of  his  office  by  the  trustees  for  defending  the  Unions  in 
public.  When  my  name  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Trades- 
Union  Commission  of  1867,  the  appointment  was  hotly  opposed  as  a 
dangerous  precedent ;  and  more  than  one  eminent  solicitor  calmly 
told  me  that,  if  I  consented  to  serve,  I  must  quit  the  legal  profession 
for  ever.  If  we  sought  to  justify  a  strike  to  the  public,  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  word  into  the  press  edgewise,  and  a 
quiet  statement  of  the  true  facts  was  almost  systematically  suppressed. 
Trades-Unionism  was  spoken  of  much  as  we  now  hear  men  speak  of 
Bussian  Nihilism ;  and  a  strike  was  condemned  in  the  same  language 
in  which  men  now  condemn  the  resort  to  dynamite.  To  the  last 
generation  of  the  educated  and  employing  classes,  a  Strike  had,  indeed, 
all  the  elements  of  a  dynamite  outrage.  It  could  not  raise  wages 
one  farthing ;  it  could  only  increase  the  sufferings  of  its  infatuated 
partisans ;  it  could  only  annoy  and  embitter  the  capitalist ;  and  those 
who  abetted  it  were  the  workman's  worst  enemies. 

Things  are  indeed  changed  now.  We  have  just  seen  the  greatest 
strike  on  record  carried  to  a  successful  issue  with,  and  mainly  by, 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  public^  The  press,  even  the 
party  press,  was  uniformly  fair;  and,  very  generally,  aided  the 
movement.  No  sooner  were  the  docks  empty  than  money  poured 
into  the  strike  fund,  not  only  from  thousands  of  British  Unions  but 
from  across  the  seas,  and  from  the  wealthy  and  the  governing  classes 
ih  all  directions.  *  We  were  pelted  with  cheques,'  says  the  treasurer, 
Vand  in  a  few  weeks  upwards  of  40,000i.  was  given.  No  Mansion 
House  Fund  in  a  great  national  disaster,  says  John  Bums,  could 
have  been  ^  responded  to  with  more  extravagant  generosity.'  In  one 
memorable  case,  at  least,  a  great  employer — ^Mr.  Henry  Lafone — him- 
self gave  strike  pay  to  his  own  men,  when,  under  a  sense  of  social 
duty,  they  left  his  works  empty.  The  Stock  Exchange  raised  a 
handsome  sum  towards  the  fund  in  a  few  minutes.  Merchants  and 
merchants'  clerks  cheered  the  strikers  as  they  passed  the  warehouses 
in  the  City.  London  saw,  without  uneasiness  or  ill-will,  50,000  men 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  pass  in  procession  through  the  streets. 
Politicians,  clergymen,  writers,  and  capitalists  backed  up  their  de- 
mands with  word  and  with  purse.  Churches  of  all  creeds,  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions,  gave  their  help.  Catholics  and 
Salvationists,  Tories  and  Radicals,  for  once  combined.  The  police 
for  once  were  cheered  by  the  East-End  agitators.  John  Bums  car- 
ried his  tens  of  thousands  up  and  down,  like  a  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
amidst  a  sympathetic  world  of  bystanders — as  of  men  bewitched. 
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The  very  dogs  of  journalism  forgot  to  bark.  The  East-End  shop- 
keepers gave  credit  for  goods.  The  pawnbrokers  refased  interest, 
and  lodging-house  keepers  refused  their  rent.  Finally  a  Lord  Mayor, 
a  Cardinal,  a  Bishop  of  London,  and  some  prominent  politicians, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  peace  in  this  tremendous  upheaval  of 
industry. 

Cardinal  Manning,  whose  part  in  this  matter  shows  out  the 
Catholic  Church  on  its  grandest  side,  a  side  whereon,  as  Ireland, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  London  can  prove,  it  is  perhaps  as  much 
alive  as  it  ever  was,  declares  that  *  since  the  Cotton  Famine  of  the 
North  there  has  been  no  nobler  example  of  self-command  than  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  month.'  <In  the  great  and  extraordinary 
movement  just  ended,'  writes  John  Bums,  ^  the  cause  of  labour  has 
been  the  popular  cause  the  whole  world  over.'  *  The  whole  East 
End,'  he  adds,  ^  rose  and  stood  up  alongside  of  us.'  '  The  greatest 
struggle  between  Capital  and  Labour  that  this  generation  of  English- 
men has  seen,'  writes  Mr.  Champion,  *  has  ended  in  the  victory  of 
the  weaker  side.'  *  It  marks  an  epoch  not  merely  in  the  history  of 
labour,  but  of  England — nay  even  of  humanity,'  says  Lord  Eosebery 
in  his  midnight  address  to  the  tram  servants.  And  when  he  opens 
a  meeting  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  new  Union,  avowedly  as 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  his  bold  and  sagacious  act, 
so  full  of  the  new  spirit  that  animates  the  citizens  of  London,  is 
heartily  approved  by  all  but  the  professional  critics  of  the  other 
party.  Truly  the  days  are  changed  for  the  better  since  a  Strike  was 
treated  as  a  social  outrage,  and  to  advocate  Trades-Unions  was  to  be 
marked  as  a  ^  wild  man.' 

We  have  just  witnessed  not  merely  the  greatest  and  most  rapidly 
successful  strike  of  our  time,  but  we  have  seen  an  epidemic  of  strikes. 
There  were  at  one  time,  in  August,  100,000  men  on  strike  along  the 
riverside.  Hundreds  of  different  trades  took  part  in  it.  Within  a  few 
months  nearly  200  diflferent  trades,  according  to  John  Bums,  have 
gained  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  with  a  reduction  of 
hours.  More  than  100,000  new  members  have  been  enrolled  in 
Unions.  The  labour  problem  has  become  a  prime  political  interest. 
Statesmen,  editors,  churches,  and  leagues,  put  labour  questions  in 
the  front  rank.  Gas-stokers,  coal-whippers,  sailors,  tram-drivers, 
women,  are  forming  Unions.  The  children  in  schools  all  over  the 
country  play  truant  in  strike.  Great  and  stubborn  as  were  the 
contests  maintained  by  the  old  Unionism  of  the  last  generation, 
the  new  Unionism  of  to-day  immensely  surpasses  it  in  extent  and  in 
energy.     What  is  the  difference  ? 

The  old  ideas  about  Unions  and  strikes  have  been  entirely 
reversed.  It  used  to  be  an  axiom  that  the  unskilled  labourers, 
singly,  stood  almost  no  chance  at  all.  Yet  unskilled  labourers  have 
just  won  in  the  greatest  strike  on  record.     It  was  a  truism  that  no 
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great  and  prolonged  strike  could  possibly  sncceed  without  a  solid 
Union  behind  it.  Yet  here  a  vast  strike  has  succeeded  without  a 
Union ;  and  the  Union  has  followed,  and  not  preceded,  the  strike. 
It  used  to  be  held,  that  where  the  supply  of  labour  is  practically  tin- 
limited,  the  idea  of  a  strike  is  rank  suicide.  Yet  here,  with  the 
whole  population  of  these  islands  whereon  to  draw  for  unskilled 
labour,  mighty  and  wealthy  companies  have  failed  to  fill  their  empty 
docks. 

The  new  element  is  this.  The  trades  have  stood  by  one  another 
as  they  never  did  before.  The  skilled  workmen  have  stood  by  the 
unskilled  workmen  in  a  wholly  new  spirit,  and  public  opinion  sup- 
ported the  men  as  it  never  has  done  yet.  In  all  the  thirty  years 
that  I  have  closely  studied  the  labour  movement,  I  have  never  before 
known  the  best-paid  and  most  highly  skilled  trades  strike  out  of 
mere  sympathy,  simply  to  help  the  unskilled,  where  they  had  no 
dispute  of  their  own.  The  skilled  trades  have  often  offered  generous 
aid  in  money  to  other  trades.  But  they  never  have  struck  work 
themselves,  without  asking  or  expecting  any  direct  advantage  for  the 
sacrifice.  In  the  strike  of  the  Dock-labourers  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
struggle  lay  in  the  turn-out  of  the  stevedores,  lightermen,  sailors, 
engineers,  and  other  skilled  men.  It  was  a  general  mutiny,  led  and 
commanded  by  the  sergeants  and  corporals  in  mass.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  excellent  discipline  and  rapid  organisation  of  the  strikers^ 
and  it  was  also  the  ground  of  their  success.  Without  the  stevedores 
and  other  skilled  officers,  unskilled  labour,  even  if  it  could  be  found, 
would  have  been  useless  in  the  Docks. 

There  has  been,  then,  through  the  whole  East  End — ^indeed, 
through  the  whole  of  London  and  of  the  kingdom — a  sympathetic 
combination  of  workmen  more  rapid  and  more  electric  than  anything 
seen  before.  We  have  witnessed  what  in  the  continental  jargon  used 
to  be  called  the  *  solidarity  of  labour,'  or  the  *  fraternity  of  workmen' 
— a  perfectly  real  and  very  powerful  force,  when  it  can  be  organised 
-and  brought  into  practical  result.  It  simply  means  the  common 
interest  of  all  the  toiling  millions  to  help  each  other  towards  their 
social  improvement.  Now,  the  old  Unionism  has  often  been  charged 
^and  not  without  reason)  with  its  defects  on  this  side.  The  older 
Unions  have  long  been  afflicted  with  the  tendency  so  often  remarked 
in  religious  sects  which,  after  manfully  resisting  persecution  in  by- 
gone times,  have  grown  exclusive,  hide- bound,  retrograde,  and  the 
slaves  of  their  own  investments.  Some  years  ago  (in  1885)  I  ventured 
to  point  out  in  the  Industrial  Bemuneration  Conference  {Reporty 
p.  437)  that  in  two  generations  Unionism  has  shown  itself  powerless 
to  reach  the  residuum,  or  to  combine  the  great  average  mass ;  that  it 
tended  to  sectional  and  class  interests ;  to  divide  trade  from  trade, 
members  from  non-members ;  that  it  accentuates  the  gulf  between 
the  skilled  and  well-paid  artisan  and  the  vast  destitute  residuum. 
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The  new  Unionism  is  a  very  diflferent  thing.  It  has  welded  into 
the  same  ranks  skilled  and  unskilled :  it  organises  the  average  mass 
and  takes  charge  of  the  residuum ;  it  has  extinguished  sectional  in* 
terests;  and  it  is  not  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  its  own  cash 
balances.  Years  and  years  ago  we  laboured  to  convince  employers 
that  an  established  Union  was  a  strongly  conservative  power,  that  it 
checked  strikes,  and  often  tended  to  prevent  a  rise  of  wages.  The 
minority  report  of  the  Trades-Union  Commission,  1869  (p.  xxxvi.), 
pointed  out  that  the  strongest  and  richest  Unions  coincide  with  the 
greatest  fixity  in  wages  and  hours,  and  the  fewest  trade  disputes. 
In  1883  I  pointed  out  to  the  Nottingham  Congress  that  the  great 
societies  for  years  past  had  not  spent  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
their  income  in  strikes.  The  permanent  officials  of  a  great  Union, 
with  an  income  of  50,0002.,  and  cash  balances  of  twice  or  three  times 
that  amount,  easily  acquire  the  cautious,  thrifty,  contented,  rest-and- 
be-thankfiil  temper  of  a  bank  director  or  a  City  magnate.  A  famous 
old  banker  in  Fleet  Street  was  once  told  by  a  pushing  bill-discounter 
of  the  new  American  type,  that  by  a  very  simple  operation,  he  could 
easily  add  to  his  profits  another  20,000i.  a  year.  *  But  I  don't  want 
another  20,0002.  a  year,'  said  the  worthy  old  man.  And  I  knew 
many  a  Unionist  secretary  of  the  old  school  who  firmly  believed  that 
the  subscribers  to  his  society  did  not  want  the  *  tanner,'  and  would 
do  no  good  with  it,  if  they  got  it. 

Between  Unionism  of  that  type  and  the  Socialists  there  has 
raged  for  some  years  past  a  fierce  and  internecine  war.  Furious 
accusations  have  been  bandied  about  on  both  sides.  Socialists 
charged  the  Unions  with  bolstering  up  and  stereotyping  the  miseries 
of  the  present  industrial  system,  by  thinking  more  of  ^  superannua- 
tion,' *  benefits,'  and  *  cash  balances,*  than  of  any  general  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  labour.  Unionists  charged  Socialism  with 
incoherent  raving  about  impossible  Utopias,  whilst  doing  nothing 
practical  to  protect  any  single  trade.  As  usual,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  what  was  said  on  both  sides.  Vague  rant  about 
Capital  as  organised  plunder  buttered  no  man's  parsnips,  and  did  not 
take  ten  seconds  off  the  working  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
poor  consolation  to  the  sweated  waistcoat- hand  to  be  told  that  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  bank. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  Socialism  and  Trades- 
Unionism  have  been  fused ;  and  the  new  Unionism  is  the  result. 
At  last  a  modus  vivendi  has  been  found,  with  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  for  the  time  being.  Each  has  contributed  a  special 
element  of  its  own,  and  has  allowed  a  good  deal  of  its  former  cha- 
racter to  drop.  Socialism  has  contributed  its  dominant  idea  of 
betterment  all  along  the  industrial  line,  whilst  borrowing  from 
Unionism  its  regular  organisation  and  practical  tactics  for  securing 
a  definite  trade  end.     Unionism  has  contributed  its  discipline  and 
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business  experience,  whilst  dropping  its  instinct  towards  mutual 
insurance  ^  benefits '  as  the  essential  aim.  And  so  Socialism  has 
dropped  all  attack  on  the  institution  of  Capital.  The  new  Unions 
are  avowedly  trade  societies  to  gain  trade  objects.  The  new  Social- 
ism is  bent  upon  objects  quite  as  practical  as  those  of  any  Trades- 
Union,  and  really  the  same.  The  joint  movement  may  either  be 
described  as  Socialism  putting  on  the  business  accoutrements  of  a 
Trades-Union — or  as  Unionism  suddenly  inspired  with  the  passion 
and  aspirations  of  the  Socialists.  The  typical  secretary  of  the  old 
Unionism  would  have  made  a  respectable  branch  manager  of  a  Joint- 
Stock  Bank.  The  typical  leader  of  the  new  Unionism  is  a  powerful 
club  orator  who  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  move- 
ment. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  acknowledge  that  this  fasion  is  the  work  of 
one  man.  It  is  his  work  both  in  original  conception  and  in  practical 
application.  He  fully  grasps  it  in  principle,  and  thoroughly  works  it 
out  in  act.  Where  many  men,  both  Socialists  and  Unionists,  have 
honestly  given  good  work,  John  Burns  is  the  one  man  who  is  equally 
prominent  both  as  a  Socialist  and  as  a  Unionist.  Certainly  no  other 
Socialist  ever  raised  the  wages  of  two  hundred  trades  within  a  few 
months.  And  no  other  Unionist  ever  brought  100,000  men  into 
union  in  the  same  time.  I  have  often  myself  been  strongly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Burns,  and  have  been  opposed  by  him ;  and  I  daresay  the 
same  thing  will  happen  again.  But  I  cannot,  in  justice,  deny  that 
he  has  been  the  head  of  the  most  extraordinary  labour  movement  of 
our  time.  The  recent  Strike,  from  a  simply  strategical  point  of  view, 
was  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  surprising  energy  and  swift- 
ness. But  the  ferment  and  passion  which  gathered  round  it,  and 
which  is  still  rolling  on  from  its  impulse,  is  a  fact  far  deeper  and 
more  strange.  A  great  Strike  is  at  best  a  grim,  cruel,  hardening 
tussle,  even  when  most  orderly  and  most  justifiable ;  and  its  anti- 
social spirit  but  too  often  rouses  aversion  in  the  disinterested  public. 
But  the  Strike  of  the  Docks  was  accompanied  with  a  moral  lift  which 
kindled  sympathy  throughout  the  English  world.  John  Bums  con- 
trived to  fire  it  with  a  sense  of  social  duty  as  its  key-note.  He  stood 
up  again  and  again  preaching  about  men's  duty  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  the  singular  hold  which  he  has  won  over  the  masses  is  due  to 
the  sense  that  he  is  regarded  more  as  a  moral  reformer  than  as  a 
strike-leader.  The  movement,  as  he  said  himself,  became  more  like 
the  spread  of  a  religion  than  the  demand  of  a  rise  in  wages.  Mothers 
of  new-bom  infants  had  them  carried  to  him  through  the  crowd  that 
he  might  put  his  hand  upon  them  to  bring  luck.  Just  so  I  have 
seen  women  in  Italy  bring  their  children  to  Garibaldi  to  be  blessed. 
My  friend  Mr.  Broadhurst  occasionally,  I  believe,  expounds  the  Word, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  incident  has  ever  befallen  him.  As 
orator,  leader,  teacher,  and  general  in  the  field,  John  Bums  has  ob* 
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tained  amongst  the  workers  of  London  an  inflaence  mnch  like  that 
which  Gambetta  had  over  the  French  peasants,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  some  of  the  same  gifts.  Whatever  be  his  gifts,  the  public  and  the 
legislature  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  able  to  test  them. 

Eight  or  wrong,  full  of  promise  or  fall  of  danger,  as  it  may  be, 
the  new  Unionism  is  a  very  great  force.  It  has  already  produced 
the  greatest  upheaval  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern  industry, 
one  which  a  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank  has  described  as — *  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  labour  and  of  humanity.'  But  as  yet  we  are  only 
in  the  beginning.  There  are  not  yet  a  million  Unionists  in  the 
kingdom,  whilst  there  are  ten  or  twelve  million  workers  of  both 
sexes  who  might  be.  The  new  Trades-Union  is  a  machine  far  simpler, 
easier,  more  rapidly  organised  than  the  old ;  and  it  can  be  formed 
ad  hoc  for  any  given  occasion.  There  is  thus  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  its  activity,  now  that  Socialists  have  taken  to  aim  at  practical 
results  by  borrowing  the  discipline  and  machinery  of  a  true  Trades- 
Union. 

Eecent  events  may  serve  to  display  the  incredible  folly  of  the 
party  who  hoped  to  crush  out  Unionism  at  the  time  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  in  1869.  They  proposed  compulsory  legislation  to  divide 
every  Union  fund  into  a  separate  trade  fund  and  a  separate  benefit 
fund  {Report^  p.  cxiii.).  As  the  minority  pointed  out  (p.  Ixi.)  this 
would  merely  force  the  Unions  to  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their 
resources  to  strikes,  and  take  away  from  the  Union  officers  the  strong 
temptation  to  avoid  disputes  in  order  to  accumulate  a  large  balance. 
What  the  enemies  of  the  Unions,  with  suicidal  folly,  tried  to  compel 
the  societies  to  become,  i.e.  mere  trade  societies  or  fighting  unions 
per  86,  that  the  Socialists  have  now  induced  the  societies  to  do 
voluntarily,  or  rather  they  have  founded  new  Unions  to  eflFect  that 
object.  In  the  same  way  the  enemies  of  the  Unions  proposed  to  the 
legislature  to  make  *  picketing'  criminal.  The  recent  Strike  has 
shown  us  the  greatest  development  of  Picketing  ever  known.  There 
were  5,000  *  pickets '  maintained  night  and  day,  over  lines  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  extent,  by  land  and  water ;  and  the  discipline  and 
vigilance  of  the  cordon  were  as  exact  as  with  the  Prussians  at  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Without  these  *  pickets'  the  Strike  would  have 
collapsed  in  a  week.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  extent  of  the  lines 
and  the  desperation  of  starving  men,  no  outrage  of  any  serious  con- 
sequence was  proved,  and  the  police  were  not  called  in  to  interfere. 
If  *  picketing '  had  been  made  illegal  in  1869,  the  recent  Strike  would 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  resort  to  cavalry,  as  they  do  so  constantly 
abroad. 

A  brief  review  of  the  recent  Strike  is  not  the  place  for  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  new  Unionism  which  carried  the  Strike  through  and 
which  has  developed  out  of  it.  We  wait  to  see  how  the  new  Unionism 
intends  to  work.     Its  opportuneness  and  its  strength,  its  dangers  and 
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temptations,  are  patent  enough.  A  Union  having  no  large  weekly 
dues,  no  costly  deferred  benefits,  and  no  complex  voting  machinery,. 
is  obviously  a  more  handy  and  more  rapid  instrument  to  wield  than 
one  of  the  rich,  endowed,  conservative,  mutual  insurance  Unions* 
On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  a  mere  strike  society 
has  no  backbone  and  has  no  reserve  fund  to  meet  a  lock-out.  For 
years  the  unskilled  trades  have  been  forming  temporary  Unions  which, 
soon  die  out,  become  insolvent,  or  encourage  foolish,  abortive  strikes. 
A  Union  with  a  splendid  balance,  with  benefits  '  up  to  the  chin,'  and 
one  or  two  shilliogs  a  week  in  subscriptions,  is  apt  to  get  as  timid  o£ 
change  as  ^  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street.'  A  Union  which 
is  a  mere  fighting  Club  soon  exhausts  itself  in  defeats,  and  disgusts 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  its  promises  and  who  gave  their  money 
to  its  blunders.  The  permanent  success  of  the  new  Unionism  stilL 
remains  to  be  proved  by  results ;  for  it  will  depend  on  the  judgment 
and  self-control  the  new  leaders  can  show.  They  have  shown  an 
energy,  a  swiftness,  and  a  burning  social  enthusiasm  which  have: 
long  been  unknown  in  the  rich  established  Unions ;  and  they  have 
thereby  seized  a  grand  advantage  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  Labour 
Market.  But  they  will  suffer  terrible  reverses,  if  they  ever  come  to- 
think  that  energy  and  fervour  will  avail,  when  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Labour  Market  are  dead  against  them. 

What  they  have  proved  is  this:  and  it  is  most  important* 
Whereas  it  used  to  be  an  axiom  that  unskilled  workers  in  an  open 
trade  could  not  form  regular  Unions  or  sustain  a  prolonged  strike,  it 
is  now  shown  that  they  can.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  very 
poor,  the  casual  labourer,  those  who  have  no  local  employment  (as- 
sailors),  and  women,  could  never  form  a  substantial  Union  or  a  serious 
strike,  because  they  could  not  afford  weekly  subscriptions,  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  had  not  the  endurance,  discipline^ 
Mprit  de  corps j  and  patience  which  an  obstinate  struggle  demands* 
The  weakness  of  Unionism  was,  that  it  was  only  available  to  the 
skilled  men  in  good  wages,  and  often  injured  rather  than  helped  the 
great  unskilled  mass.  John  Bums  has  lifted  that  reproach  from  it,. 
for  he  has  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  Unionism  hitherto  has  been 
presented  to  the  unskilled  in  far  too  costly  and  elaborate  a  form ;. 
and  that  to  win  sympathy,  Unionism  must  take  a  truly  social,  and 
not  a  sectional,  aim.  If  this  new  departure  can  be  maintained,  it 
amounts  to  a  revolution  in  industry. 

The  dead-weight  which  for  generations  has  pressed  upon  labour 
in  London  is  the  fact,  that  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames  there  has  been  a  floating  population  in  irregular 
employment,  of  casual  habits  and  migratory  bent.  It  was  like  a 
great  leak  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  East  London  was  alwaya 
growing  bigger,  and  the  greater  the  demand  for  labour,  the  larger 
grew  the  swarm  of  casual  labourers.    The  great  centre  of  disturbanca 
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was  the  Docks.  From  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  case,  and  under 
the  fierce  competition  of  rival  companies,  the  vast  shipping  business 
of  the  Port  of  London  stimulated  the  accumulation  along  the  river- 
side of  a  mass  of  labour  underpaid,  irregularly  employed,  immensely 
overstocked,  and  under  the  incessant  competition  of  numbers,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  paymaster.  Often  and  often  have  I  heard  in 
Unionist  meetings  indignant  appeals  against  workmen  ^  being  treated 
like  dock-labourers.'  It  was  the  familiar  instance  of  the  lowest  stage 
of  industrial  oppression.  A  new  system  is  now  to  begin.  May  his . 
<  tanner '  benefit  the  dock-labourer !  But  of  far  more  importance  to- 
him  than  his  ^  tanner '  is  the  mitigation  of  his  excessive  hours,  of 
the  irregular  turns  in  his  labour,  of  all  mere  casual  hour-work.  And 
above  all  important  to  him  is  the  knowledge  that  he  can  now  defend 
himself  by  combination,  that  he  is  just  as  capable  of  discipline,  of 
organised  resistance,  and  of  brotherly  confidence  man  to  man,  as  is 
the  Associated  Miner  or  the  Amalgamated  Engineer.  The  grand 
result  of  the  Dock  Strike  is  this: — the  traditional  gulf  between 
^skilled'  and  *  unskilled'  labour  has  ceased.  The  new  Unionism 
has  fused  them  into  one. 

But  the  new  Unionism  would  not  have  done  much  if  Public 
Opinion  had  not  gone  over  to  its  side.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
whole  weight  of  English  literature  and  current  opinion  backed  up 
Capital  always,  and  opposed  Labour  everywhere.  The  Reform  agita- 
tion, the  Chartist  movement,  the  year  1848,  the  books  of  Carlyle^ 
Kingsley,  Maurice,  Buskin,  and  the  later  writings  of  Mill,  shook  the 
orthodox  gospel.  But  in  the  main  the  press.  Parliament,  and  society 
teemed  with  calumny  of  Unionism  and  all  its  works.  The  great 
strikes  of  1851-2-3  and  1858-9  produced  a  deep  impression.  But 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  judge  Unionism  fairly  was  made  by 
the  remarkable  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  which 
published  its  Report  in  1860.  On  that  Committee  of  thirty-two  may 
be  seen  the  names  of  twelve  Members  of  Parliament,  four  Ministers 
(including  H.  Fawcett,  W.  E.  Forster,  and  George  S.  Lefevre),  five 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  twelve  men  of  letters  and  of  science. 
That  book  was  the  starting-point  of  honest  study  of  the  practical 
labour  problems.  Then  came  the  Royal  Commission  of  Trades-Unions 
in  1867-8-9,  when  the  extravagant  proposals  of  the  economic  pedants 
were  baffled  by  the  steady  good  sense  and  the  popular  sympathies  of 
two  living  peers — Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Lichfield. 

Of  course  the  transfer  of  political  power  eflFected  in  the  various 
Reform  Acts  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  exerted  a  profound  silent 
revolution.  And  the  fact  that  the  workmen  are  now  the  depositaries  of 
power  has  forced  the  rich  to  listen  to  their  demands  with  ears  entirely 
new.  Along  with  a  re-casting  of  our  whole  political  system  into 
democratic  form,  there  has  gone  during  the  last  twenty  years  an 
immense  movement  in  social  philosophy  and  social  politics.    The 
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Commnne  in  France,  the  land  struggle  in  Ireland,  the  growth  of 
Socialism  on  the  Continent,  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George,  Mill,  Comte,  and  those  whom  each  of  these  has  influenced, 
have  continually  broken  up  the  old  economic  purism,  the  gospel  of 
laissez  faire  and  unlimited  license  to  indmdual  selfishness.  Along 
with  these  have  worked  an  immense  body  of  organised  movements, 
with  many  different  schemes  and  with  widely-divergent  creeds,  such 
as  the  Salvation  Army,  Toynbee  Hall,  Newton  Hall,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the  Land  Nationalisation  Societies,  and  all 
the  other  agrarian  movements  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England,  with  Guilds,  Leagues,  and  Societies  innumerable;  such 
inquiries  as  those  of  the  Industrial  Conference  of  1885,  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  Analysis  of  Labour  in  East  London,  1889,  the  Trades-Union 
Annual  Congress,  and  all  the  various  types  of  Christian  Socialism 
that  are  weekly  preached  in  Church  and  ChapeL 

Socialism  in  any  systematic  or  definite  form,  as  a  scheme  for 
superseding  the  institution  of  Capital,  had  not  in  my  opinion  made 
any  serious  way.  At  least  I  know  of  no  coherent  scheme  for  eliminat- 
ing individual  ownership  of  property  which  can  be  said  to  have  even 
a  moderate  following  of  rational  and  convinced  adherents.  The 
enthusiasts  who,  here  and  there,  put  forth*  such  schemes  are  not 
really  understood  by  those  whom  they  get  to  listen  to  them.  But 
Socialism,  as  meaning  the  general  desire  to  have  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  economic,  legislative,  and  moral,  controlled  by  social  I 
considerations  and  reformed  to  meet  paramount  social  obligations — 
this  kind  of  Socialism  is  manifestly  in  the  ascendent.  Such  Socialism, 
I  mean,  as  is  found  in  Henry  George's  powerful  book  called  Social 
Prohlemsy  where  we  have  his  view  of  the  problem  apart  from  his 
sophistical  *  remedy.'  The  old  satanic  gospel  of  Laissez  faire  is  dead : 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  gospel  of  authority,  a  vague  pro- 
clivity towards  Socialism  comes  to  the  front. 

Whatever  name  we  give  it,  a  settled  conviction  has  grown  up  in 
the  conscience  of  serious  men  of  all  schools,  that  society  in  its  present 
form  presses  with  terrible  severity  on  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
toil  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  labour.  And  from  Bismarck  and  the  Pope 
downwards  all  who  bear  rule,  and  all  who  teach,  are  coming  to  feel 
that  society  is  in  a  very  rotten  state  whilst  that  continues.  We  are 
all  waking  up  to  see  (what  many  of  us  have  been  preaching  for  years) 
that  it  will  not  do,  and  must  be  mended  or  ended.  Hence  when 
100,000  men  along  the  riverside  rose  up  to  protest  against  their 
casual  employment  and  their  miserable  pay,  the  world  very  generally, 
both  of  rich  and  poor,  thought  that  they  were  right,  and  gave  them 
encouragement  and  help.  People  knew  something  definite  about 
the  East  End  and  London  Labour.  The  Mansion  House  Committees, 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Sweating,  the  Royal  Commission 
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on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  the  Industrial  Conference  of  1885,  the 
experiences  of  Beatrice  Potter,  the  studies  of  Charles  Booth  and  his 
friends,  and  all  that  for  years  has  been  said  and  done  in  Toynbee 
Hall,  Bedford  Chapel,  Newton  Hall,  the  Working-Men's  College,  the 
Hall  of  Science,  the  City  Temple,  and  a  thousand  platforms,  pulpits, 
and  clubs — had  made  men  think  and  given  them  matter  for  thought. 
Public  opinion  has  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  labourer ;  and  when 
he  made  his  effort,  public  opinion  helped  him  to  success. 

There  are  lessons  enough  for  everyone  in  what  has  just  happened. 
The  Socialist  of  the  Karl  Marx  School  may  reflect  how  sterile  a  thing 
Socialism  has  proved  all  these  years  that  it  has  been  raving  out  its 
fierce  conundrums  about  the  wickedness  of  private  property,  and  how 
solid  are  the  results  to  be  won  when  it  consents  to  enter  on  a  prac- 
tical business  bargain.  The  violent  assailants  of  Trades-Unionism 
may  reflect  that  they  have  done  nothing  practical,  until  they  resorted 
to  Unionism  themselves  and  adopted  its  familiar  tactics  and  its  well- 
tried  machinery.  The  old  Unionist  may  reflect  that,  in  forty  years 
past,  the  conventional  Unionism  has  proved  utterly  powerless  to  effect 
what  in  a  few  weeks  two  or  three  prominent  Socialists  have  done. 
The  men  who  grow  hoarse  in  declaiming  about  the  selfishness  and 
brutality  of  the  middle-classes  may  think  of  the  solid  assistance  they 
had  from  the  middle-classes  in  sympathy  and  in  money.  And  the 
middle-classes,  who  were  wont  to  regard  the  East-End  labourer  as  a 
feckless  or  dangerous  loafer,  may  ponder  on  the  discipline,  honesty, 
endurance,  and  real  heroism  which,  in  defence  of  what  they  knew 
to  be  a  just  cause,  so  many  thousands  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  have 
shown. 

The  Socialist  with  a  system  and  the  impatient  reformer  gene- 
rally have  often  turned  with  mockery  from  all  reliance  on  public 
opinion  and  from  any  such  doctrine  as '  the  moralisation  of  industry.' 
When  they  have  been  told  that — *  the  true  Socialism  is  this :  the 
use  of  Capital  must  be  turned  to  social  objectSj  just  as  Capital 
arises  from  social  combination ' : — when  it  has  been  preached 
to  them  that  ^industry  must  be  moralised  by  opinion^  not  recast 
by  the  State — moralised  by  education^  by  morality ^  by  religion ' — 
the  Socialist  with  a  system  and  the  impatient  reformer  goes  off  with 
a  laugh  or  a  sneer.  Well !  but  this  is  what  has  just  happened. 
Public  Opinion  has  been  changed,  and  it  has  worked  great  results. 
Capital,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been  moralised,  and  Ind  ustry  also 
has  been  moralised.  The  very  poor  have  been  taught  to  feel  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance,  to  bear  much  for  a  common  cause,  to  practise 
self-denial  for  a  social  benefit.  The  rich  have  been  taught  to  listen 
with  more  sympathy  to  the  poor,  and  to  know  themselves  as  respon- 
sible for  the  sufferings  of  those  they  employ.  What  has  happened 
is  a  great  lesson  to  rich  and  poor,  to  employers  and  employed,  in  the 
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imperishable  and  paiamount  force  of  Social  Duty  in  the  long  roiu 
The  immediate  results  are  not  very  great.  But  it  is  a  beginning : 
and  much  may  come  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  persistent  appeal 
to  the  pablic  conscience  on  moral  and  social  grounds  has  done,  what 
Trades-Unionism  'per  se  has  failed  to  do  in  forty  years,  and  what  all 
the  schemes  for  confiscating  private  Capital  and  nationalising  private 
property  have  only  succeeded  in  hindering  and  delaying  being  done. 

Frederic  Habbisoh. 
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THE  NEW  TORIES. 

English  people  do  not  love  abstract  theories,  whether  these  theories 
are  of  political  or  other  origin.  Yet  the  term  *  Tory  Democracy '  has 
come  into  very  prevalent  use  in  many  quarters  without  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ideas  which  it  contains  being  clearly  appreciated  and 
understood. 

I  believe  that  the  ideas  in  question  have  a  far  wider  import 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  because  they  are  only  vaguely  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  look  forward  to  the  future  development  of  popu- 
lar movement,  I  believe  that  a  consideration  of  the  theories  contained 
in  this  apparently  contradictory  term  will  bring  out  strange  and  novel 
conceptions  as  to  what  the  future  relations  of  parties  is  likely  to 
represent. 

Nothing  is  more  true  in  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  of  Parliamentary  institutions  than  the  fact  that  the  conflict  of 
parties  has  produced  the  sinews  of  free  government.  Left  to  them- 
selves, each  party  would  have  crystallised  down  into  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  narrow  unmoving  sectarian  tenets.  Party  rivalry  has  saved 
the  country  time  after  time  from  this  condition,  and  even  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Georges,  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  gained  for  the  popular  cause  under  the  abuses  of 
the  time,  the  cause  of  the  people  at  large  was  never,  even  in  the 
darkest  days  of  Parliamentary  abuses,  completely  arrested.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  this  movement  has  now  ceased,  and 
to  deny  that  below  the  surface  of  the  political  questions  which  im- 
mediately occupy  Parliament,  are  undercurrents  all  the  time  working 
in  some  definite  if  not  generally  observed  direction.  Not  only 
political  leaders,  but  the  press  and  the  public  at  large,  are  generally 
so  occupied  with  the  questions  of  the  day  that,  save  for  a  few 
articles  here  and  there,  the  more  general  aspects  of  political  questions 
are  seldom  if  ever  considered.  The  reason  however,  which  makes 
the  present  time  an  opportune  one  for  debating  this  new  phrase  is, 
that  the  country  and  Parliament  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  present 
time  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  We  are  virtually  assisting 
at  the  political  *  lying-in-state '  of  a  great  Parliamentary  statesman ; 
a  statesman  who,  probably  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  century. 
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has    occupied  and  led  the  public  mind,  but  who,  owing  to  the 
strategy  of  events  combined   with  the  fact  of  advanced  years,  is 
debarred    from   ever  hereafter   resuming  a  great   T6le   in    party 
warfare.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  man 
capable  enough  on  either  side  of  parties  to  claim  his  inheritance. 
The  consequence  is  that  on  all  sides  there  is  a  disposition  to  await 
events.    The  Badical  party  is  without  a  leader,  and,  for  all  that  we 
can  tell,  is  weak  in  its  constitution  generally.  The  faithfid  remnants  of 
former  Liberal  Cabinets  have  not  commanding  personalities ;  while  on 
the  purely  Radical  side,  every  effort  is  made  to  close  the  door  against  the 
possible  return  of  at  least  one  of  its  most  notable  members,  possibly 
for  the  reason  that  personal  ambitions  are  not  free  from  the  conceit 
that  they  are  thereby  removing  an  obstacle  to  their  own  supremacy ! 
For  the  moment  the  party  cry  of  the  Radicals  is  the  question  of  Home 
Bule  for   Ireland ;    on   all  other  political   matters  we  can  only 
suppose  that  the  platform  of  the  party  is  as  unchanged  as  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  Lord  Hartington  were  among  its  leaders.    Bourgeois 
Radicalism  at  the  expense  of  one  interest,  the  landowner,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  the  successful  platform  of  this  Radical  i»rty.    I 
will  expand  this  idea  further  on.    On  the  other  side  of  the  field  we 
have  the  coalition  camp  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Unionist  Liberal 
seceders.     The  very  reverse  of  a  political  leader  such  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  even  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Salisbury  belongs,  intellectually  and 
by  disposition,  to  the  type  of  Ministers  who  led  parties  under  the 
coalitions  of  the  Georges :  Tory  by  profession.  Radical  for  the  sake 
of  party,  despotic  and  unapproachable  as  a  Minister,  his  followers^ 
accept  him  for  his  intellectual  gifts  and  his  powers  of  oratory,  rather 
than  from  personal  devotion.    The  Unionist  allies  on  the  other  hand 
are  unwilling,  tmtil  absolutely  forced  by  their  old  associates,  to 
identify  themselves  openly  with  his  leadership,  while  indirectly  they 
dictate  the  general  procedure  of  the  Administration. 

All  this  state  of  things  depends  upon  the  life  of  the  venerable 
statesman,  round  the  closing  days  of  whose  political  career  parties 
and  cliques  are  mutually  watching  one  another,  and  endeavouring 
every  now  and  again,  during  the  process  of  marking  time  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  gather  some  small  personal  advantage. 

The  present  is  then  not  an  inopportune  moment  for  considering 
generally  the  aspect  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country,  and  for  attempting  to  realise  what  may  be  the  meaning,  or 
rather  what  may  have  suggested  the  name,  of  a  Tory  Democracy  as  a 
possible  platform  for  a  future  political  Administration. 

A  fact  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  has 

generally  escaped  observation.     The  fact  was  true  of  the  first  great 

Liberal  movement  of  this  century,  which  produced  the  Reform  Bill  of 

1832,  and  it  has  been  true  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  con- 

^  Liberal  legislation.     The  Radicalism  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
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been  strictly  bourgeaisy  and  never  really  democratic.  Certainly  this 
was  tnie  of  Lord  John  Kussell  and  all  the  Whigs*  It  was  true  even 
of  that  great  tribune  Mr.  Bright,  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  in  fact  of  the 
whole  list  of  so-called  Liberal  leaders  of  the  present  day.  Patting 
aside  their  Home  Bnle  programme,  it  would  be  equally  true  of  either 
Sir  William  Harcourt  or  Mr.  John  Morley.  It  would  of  course  be 
impossible  to  speak  with  equal  certainty  regarding  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  his  political  following.  No  doubt  this  bourgeois  Radicalism 
served  its  purpose  very  well.  It  was  easy  for  this  new  popular  party 
to  denounce  the  privileges  of  landowners ;  the  majority  of  Liberals 
did  not  place  their  stake  in  the  land.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  make 
capital  out  of  Free  Trade ;  cheap  bread  meant  larger  profits  to  manu- 
facturers far  more  than  it  meant  larger  comforts  to  the  working 
classes.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  do  away  with  indirect  taxation ; 
income  tax  was  far  less  a  burden  to  wealthy  manufacturers  and 
financiers  than  it  would  be  to  landowners.  It  was  easy  again  to  place 
general  charges,  including  education,  on  the  land,  and  to  do  ^justice 
to  Ireland,'  where  no  one  was  affected  but  lando?mers  or  ecclesiastical 
corporations.  To  pass  a  few  Factory  and  Employers'  Liability  Acts  was 
a  very  small  thing  in  the  aggregate  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  impartiality  without  unduly  hurting  bourgeois  interests. 

Now  the  fact  which  I  come  to,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  make^  is 
that  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  Liberal  legislation  of  the 
century  will  establish  one  clear  fact :  namely,  that  all  the  reforms 
that  have  been  carried  out  have  never  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  that  did  them.  The  trade  and  finance  of  the  country,  i.e. 
its  fixed  and  circulating  capital,  and  everything  that  represents 
personal  as  contrasted  with  real  estate,  has  never  been  called  upon  to 
make  a  single  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  popular  reform.  This  is 
why  I  call  former  Liberal  Governments  the  exponents  of  bourgeois 
Badicalism. 

It  seems  to  have  been  completely  ignored  or  forgotten,  that  while 
year  after  year  Liberal  reformers  centred  their  endeavours  on  placing 
the  landed  interests  in  the  pillory  of  popular  opinion,  the  very  party 
that  was  occupied  in  this  pastime  was  growing  fat  in  trade,  in  specu- 
lation, in  banking,  in  industry,  earned  by  the  labour  of  the  very 
classes  whose  animosities  it  was  stimulating  against  landowners. 
Agricultural  property,  however,  was  not  being  enriched,  and  its  owners 
were  doing  the  best  they  could  according  to  their  lights  and  limited 
education.  The  gigantic  creation  of  new  forms  of  wealth  which  had 
come  \nto  existence  since  that  famous  era  of  1832  seems  to  have 
been  somehow  overlooked,  and  also  that  this  prosperity  had  fallen  in 
its  greatest  measure  to  those  classes  from  which  Liberal  views  have 
generally  emanated.  The  former  aristocracy  of  land  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  aristocracy  of  trade,  and  the  Liberalism  of  these  traders 
towards  those  classes  which  produce  the  manual  labour  of  the  country 
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bas  been  no  greater  than  we  should  expect  ftom  any  body  of  men 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  mainly  their  own  interests.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  entire  trading  interest  has  reverted  to  the 
Liberal  camp.  For  various  reasons  certain  interests  have  remained 
generally  Tory ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called 
capitalist  and  manufiu^turing  interests,  until  Mr.  Gladstone  broke  up 
the  party  with  Irish  Home  Rule,  have  rallied  round  a  party  which 
has  legislated  in  the  interests  of  traders  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  that  this  i>arty  have  blinded  the  electorate  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the  privileges  and  fortunes  possessed  by 
owners  of  land,  while  they  have  concealed  firom  the  people  the  enor- 
mous  and  increasing  advantages  capital  was  reaping  out  of  labour. 
In  one  word,  in  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party  has  been  concerned,  the 
machine  has  been  run  in  the  interests  of  the  managers,  and  not  in 
those  of  the  public,  and  the  people  have  never  observed  the  deception ! 

It  will  be  perhaps  said  that  this  statement  of  the  composition  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  not  correct,  since  that  party  has  always  con- 
tained an  ultra  wing  associated  directly  with  labour  interests, 
and  in  no  way  inclined  to  bourgeois  legislation.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  true  in  fact.  Sadical  leaders,  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
even,  have  proclaimed  their  fidelity  to  popular  interests  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  terms;  so,  indeed,  have  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  ^aitj  from  Mr.  Gladstone  downwards.  The 
only  real  difference  in  the  action  of  the  Badical  party,  as  compared 
with  its  Whig  leaders,  has  been  displayed  by  a  sort  of  generally 
careless  irresponsibility  in  their  public  deliverance,  and  a  manifest 
desire  to  draw  credit  to  themselves  by  creating  odium  against 
the  classes.  The  serious  social  result  of  the  united  action  of 
the  Radicals  has  in  Parliament  been  nil.  Let  them  point,  if  they 
can,  to  one  single  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  they  have  persistently 
fought  for  the  interests  of  labour  as  against  capital.  The  Badical 
party  are,  indeed,  mostly  professional  politicians ;  they  review  the 
Parliamentary  field  much  as  a  player  reviews  the  condition  of  a  game. 
They  observe  closely  the  general  topics  which  interest  the  democracy 
for  the  moment,  and  the  measures  over  which  it  is  most  easy  to  get 
up  popular  enthusiasm.  This  gives  them  the  cue  to  their  general 
policy.  It  would  be  folly  to  consider  their  profession  of  personal 
interest  in  these  matters  as  genuine  conviction.  Philanthropists 
there  have  been  in  multitudes  in  Parliament,  but  as  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Liberal  party  having  been  led  or  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  men  of 
this  class,  the  electorate  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  ever 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  an  idea. 

The  Tories  have  failed  more  completely  to  gauge  the  game  of 
their  political  opponents  than  it  would  have  been  possible  to  imagine. 
Whenever  land  was  attacked,  or  the  principles  they  had  ever  fought 
for  were  imperilled,  they  invariably  have  adopted  a  timorous,  poor- 
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spirited  defence.  They  have  never  thoaght  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  conntry,  and  pointing  to  the  gigantic  changes  which 
were  coming  to  pass  in  the  accumulation  of  capital,  rather  than  land, 
in  a  few  favoured  hands ;  while  the  working  classes  were  being  ground 
down  by  long  hours  of  labour,  and  severe  competition  in  wages  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  Tories 
that  of  all  classes  the  landed  interest  was  the  most  easy  position  of 
all  to  justify  and  defend,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  establishing  an 
odium  against  property  and  wealth.  The  division  of  land  in  England 
might  be  arbitrary,  but  the  division  of  profits  in  trade  was  more 
arbitrary  still.  The  tenure  and  accumulation  of  landed  estates 
might  have  originated  in  former  times  in  the  spoliation  of  others, 
but  at  least  that  tenure  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  its  duties 
had  not  been  completely  ignored.  The  economic  movement  of  this 
last  century  has  produced  inconsiderable  change  in  the  condition  of 
agriculture  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  fundamentally  altered  the 
relations  of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  our  English 
working  classes,  however  hard  their  lives  may  be,  have  never  been 
bitten  with  the  socialistic  theories  of  Germany  and  France.  Had 
they  been  so,  we  should  have  seen  a  very  different  result — ^in  a  country 
of  free  discussion  like  England — ^for  the  capitalist  interest  and  the 
Liberal  party  in  connection  with  their  reform  legislation.  We  have, 
however,  arrived  at  a  period  in  Parliamentary  history  when  these 
things  should  be  considered.  Through  various  causes  the  landed 
interest  is  virtually  ruined — that  is  to  say,  landowners  are  heavily 
embarrassed,  and  their  property,  except  where  it  has  an  accommodation* 
value,  is  unsaleable  in  a  great  part  of  the  country.  The  system  of* 
landlord  and  tenant  as  a  commercial  association  is  becoming  com^ 
pletely  unworkable,  while  the  size  of  the  holdings  is  stereotyped  by 
the  expenditure  of  former  times  on  permanent  buildings,  when  agri- 
culture was  a  profitable  employment.  Charges,  rates,  tithes,  and  taxa* 
tion  remain  the  same,  while  selling  value  and  rent  have  fallen  enor- 
mously. On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  building  sites  of  city 
property,  of  all  forms  of  real  estate  which  can  in  any  way  be  asso- 
ciated with  trade  and  manufacture,  have,  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  town  lots,  which  twenty 
years  ago  no  one  valued,  have  all  over  the  country  been  let  on  pro- 
fitable leases,  and  form  the  basis  of  large  fortunes*  In  finance,  as  well 
as  trade,  the  profits  to  capital  have  been  immense.  The  manipula^ 
tion  of  money  also  has  been  as  lucrative  a  trade  for  financiers  as  it 
was  to  the  Lombards  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Every  species  of 
trade  has  developed  technicalities  and  scientific  methods  for  obtain- 
ing the  full  advantages  for  the  use  of  capital,  whether  in  developing 
the  means  of  credit,  or  in  maintaining  the  system  of  our  condition 
of  currency.  Our  industries  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  our 
manufacturers  have  been  pointed  to  as  models  of  individual  enter- 
VoL.  XXVL— No.  153.  3  C 
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prise,  while  landowners  have  been  treated  politically  with  contomelj 
and  disdain,  Bnt  if  we  look  at  what  has  been  the  course  of  the 
fierce  struggle  after  wealth  which  has  resulted  in  the  latter  end  of 
this  century  in  creating  a  new  aristocracy  in  this  country,  pretend- 
ing to  a  Liberal  origin,  that  course  has  been  one  of  considerable 
selfishness — a  selfishness  which  on  the  part  of  lando?mers  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  most  bitter  attack*  Can  any  greater  proof 
be  wanted  of  this  bourgeoia  ^laisser  faire*  character  of  Liberal 
reform  than  the  silent  testimony  which  the  indifference  of  Parliament 
to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  illustrates  ?  So  long  as 
everything  is  left  to  free  competition,  so  long  as  subsistence  wages 
are  earned,  the  labourers  have  no  right  to  further  claim  on  the  profits 
that  are  daily  earned  by  the  class  who  enjoy  comfortable  and  secure 
investments  for  their  capital,  and  whose  only  personal  exertion  to* 
wards  the  creation  of  wealth  is  the  verifying  of  their  half-yearly 
dividend.  Badical  manu&cturers  and  traders,  who  enjoy  this  ease, 
have  no  more  thought  for  the  condition  of  the  wage*eamers  who 
produce  this  profit,  than  a  Southern  planter  had  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  his  gang  of  slaves.  With  the  landowning  class  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  They  have  lived  on  their  estate,  and  spent  their 
wealth  largely  in  developing  its  resources,  in  bettering  in  many 
ways  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  in  building  cottages,  and  im- 
proving voluntary  schools.  Why  then  is  it,  that  while  all  these 
things  have  been  going  on,  the  Tory  party  have  never  been  able  to 
devise  a  popular  programme  of  government  which  shall  have  sub- 
stance and  reality  about  it  ?  I  presume  it  can  only  result  firom  the 
fikct  that  they  have  failed  to  realise  certain  fundamental  facts  con- 
nected with  our  history  as  a  people. 

The  English  people  at  all  times  of  their  history  have  shown  an 
unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Crown  and  the 
principle  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  have  ever  been  ready  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  that  class  which  has  been  able  to  offer  guarantees, 
by  its  position  and  its  local  associations  and  influence,  that  whatever 
that  guidance  should  be,  it  would  not  be  otherwise  than  sincere  and 
patriotic  in  its  object.  It  is  to  this  principle  that  the  Tory  party 
to-day  owe  their  existence  as  a  party  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  because 
they  have  not  fully  understood  and  acted  on  the  teaching  that  follows 
from  it,  that  they  are  in  tact  a  party  in  a  minority,  a  party  without 
absolute  aims,  without  definite  purpose,  and  that  the  bourgeois 
Badicals,  time  after  time,  are*  able  to  overpower  them  in  the  consti- 
tuencies. 

Now  the  principle  that  underlies,  as  I  understand  it^  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  ^Tory  Democracy,'  is  a  complete  recognition  of  these 
facts.  It  is  easy  to  say,  no  doubt,  that  a  Tory  Democracy  is 
nothing  but  a  system  of  State  Socialism  put  into  practice  for  the 
benefit  of  a  party  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  masses  prefer  to  see 
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refonns  of  their  condition  carried  out  by  Radical  and  Democratic 
agencies,  rather  than  by  the  so-called  privileged  class.  This  argti^ 
ment  would  beg  the  whole  point  of  my  contention,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  based :  (1)  on  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party  have 
been  a  shopkeepers'  party ;  and  (2)  on  the  contention  that  the  masses 
of  this  country  have  for  centuries  reposed  their  confidence  in  that 
class  which  it  has  suited  the  Radical  party  to  treat  with  opprobrium. 

There  is  another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  stating  this  case  of 
a  Tory  Democracy.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  last  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  complete  protection  afforded  to  the  people  by 
the  last  Bribery  Act,  the  power  which  ever  since  1832  was  held  by 
the  middle  class,  has  been  transferred  absolutely  to  that  class  which 
is  simply  and  solely  a  wage-earning  class,  with  no  stored  resources 
of  capital  whatever,  and  dependent  in  every  way  on  the  conditions 
of  trade  and  the  labour  market.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
noted  that  a  complete  transference  of  wealth  has  taken  place  since 
1832  from  the  landowning  class  to  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
community,  and  this  process  of  transfer  of  value  has  at  no  time  been 
more  accentuated  than  at  present.  The  landed  and  Tory  interest 
generally  have  no  monopolies  left  to  contend  for ;  they  have  no  object 
to  gain  by  working  the  political  machine.  They  are  in  no  way 
opposed  in  interest  to  the  great  labour  classes  employed  in  industry; 
they  have  no  object  to  gain  in  cheapening  their  labour.  The  landed 
classes  are  comparatively  poor;  they  are  devoid  of  the  resources  of 
capitalists,  and  indeed  are  but  scantily  acquainted  with  the  methods 
by  which  capital  is  made  to  fructify  in  manufacture.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  further  guarantee  that  their  political  conduct  would  be  disin- 
terested and  impartial  in  matters  of  artisan  legislation. 

The  present  Conservative  party  so  little  understand  the  part  that 
lies  before  them,  that  they  are  embarking  on  a  series  of  legislative 
absurdities.  They  are  hankering  after  a  gigantic  financial  enterprise 
which  will  involve  using  the  credit  of  the  nation  in  order  to  save  the 
Irish  land  question.  They  are  further  absorbed  with  the  idea  that — at 
a  time  when  agricultural  land  is  virtually  unsaleable — there  is  a  craving 
desire  for  an  immediate  registration  at  any  cost  of  all  landed  property ; 
and  that  in  order  to  bring  this  about  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
move the  keystone  that  prevents  the  arch  of  the  Upper  Chamber  from 
falling,  and  destroying  that  Chamber  as  hereditarily  constituted — ^I 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  settlement,  and  a  craving  to  assimi- 
late real  and  personal  property  by  law.  To  do  this  they  are  prepared  to 
go  beyond  the  laws  and  ideas  which  prevail  even  in  America,  where  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  to  abolish  the  power  of  settlement,  much  less 
to  treat  realty  and  personalty  on  the  same  legal  footing — ^to  find,  as 
it  were,  an  equation  between  a  thing  that  can  be  earmarked  and  a 
thing  that  cannot.  They  are  again  blundering  as  a  party  by  wishing 
to  tamper  with  the  Tithe  Settlement  Act,  little  realising  that  if  that 
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Act  is  to  be  altered,  the  coantiy  will  not  submit  to  a  better  security 
being  given  to  the  Church  for  its  mortgage,  unless  the  amount  of  the- 
mortgage  is  reduced,  and  the  whole  position  of  the  Church  revenues 
generally  considered.  If  the  Church  had  now  to  do  as  it  did 
formerly  (before  the  Tithe  Settlement  Act),  and  go  and  collect  its 
wheat-sheaves  in  the  fields  of  the  parish,  it  would  find  that  the- 
money  value  of  the  tithe  would  be  very  difiereut  from  what  it  is  now,, 
under  the  extremely  advantageous  sliding  scale  which  that  Act  esta- 
blished. The  Tory  party  are,  in  fact,  making  the  mistake  of  trying^ 
to  copy  the  bourgeoia  Liberalism  of  the  Whig  party,  thinking  thereby 
they  will  be  gaining  strength  and  popularity.  There  could  be  no 
greater  nor  more  complete  delusion.  When  the  general  election  comes 
they  will  find  to  their  consternation  that  the  electorate  has  not  been  in- 
terested in  either  Irish  landlords,  tithe  questions,  or  land  transfer :  the 
electorate  will  simply  note  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  Parliament 
for  the  social  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  will  again  turn  to  the 
promises  and  hsten  to  the  denunciations  of  Badical  orators.  Yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  draft  a  programme  of  legislation  of  a  domestic 
character  which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  working  classes 
without  endangering  a  single  principle  of  the  Constitution. 


Politics  are,  in  every  country  which  possesses  free  institutions^ 
simply  the  output  of  the  constitutional  machine.  This  machinery 
varies  in  different  countries  and  among  different  people  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  In  England  we  have  a  machinery  which  places 
an  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  Chamber,  and  the  con- 
stitution is  simply  a  set  of  laws,  customs,  and  privileges  confirmed 
by  precedents,  any  of  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  popular  Chamber 
either  to  modify  or  abolish.  Not  only  then  in  this  country  is  there 
no  code  of  constitutional  rights,  no  instrument  which  lays  down  de* 
finitely  the  relative  relations  between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  Government,  but  these  various  functions  have  at  aU 
times  been  in  a  state  of  variation  and  slow  change,  according  to  the 
feeling  and  desire  of  Parliament,  and  consequently  indirectly  of  the 
people  themselves.  It  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  define  the 
limits  of  a  party  as  being  derived  from  a  fixed  political  code  of  dogmas, 
there  being  no  absolute  criteria  of  the  constitution  apart  from  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy  and  an  omnipotent  popular 
Chamber.  Such  a  constitution  then  offers  greater  elasticity  of  prac- 
tice to  the  Conservative  politician  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  more 
dogmatic  system,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits,  such  as,  say,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  its  fourfold  development  of  the  Pre- 
sident, the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  A  constitution 
such  as  this,  which  depends  on  the  rigid  working  of  the  machine 
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-^thin  the  lineB  laid  down  by  the  framers  and  makers  of  each  part  of 
the  system,  oflFers  far  less  scope  for  the  development  and  elasticity  of 
party  lines  than  does  the  English  constitution.  Parties  have  there- 
ibre  in  this  country  not  only  the  right,  but  they  are  under  the  neces- 
«ty,  of  altering  their  programme  according  to  the  development  of 
national  requirements,  and  these  developments  must  be  judged  of 
according  to  their  excellence  by  the  whole  people  at  large  under  the 
protection  of  the  suflFrage  and  the  ballot. 

Now  while  the  attitude  of  the  Tory  party  has  for  years  been  one 
of  stagnant  defence  against  attacks  which  have  principally  been  di- 
rected against  landed  property  and  landed  interests,  they  have  for- 
gotten the  high  privilege,  which  is  theirs  just  as  much  as  it  is  thai 
of  their  opponents,  to  develop  and  adapt  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
Parliament  in  the  line  of  popular  progress  and  national,  as  apart  from 
•class,  welfare.  They  have  allowed  a  spurious  clamour  of  Liberalism  to 
grow  up  in  the  guise  of  popular  demands,  whereas  it  has  been  and  is 
-still  in  their  power  to  take  their  share  in  giving  to  the  growing  cha- 
racter of  our  institutions  a  development  which  shall  be  in  perfect 
-consonance  with  its  historical  antecedents,  a  constructive  conservatism 
in  fact,  built  up  upon  the  axioms  and  postulates  of  our  unwritten 
constitution. 

The  first  axiom  of  this  constitution  is,  that  all  sections  of  the 
people  should  not  only  have  the  right  to  direct  representation  in 
Parliament,  but  that  the  views  aud  interests  of  every  class  should 
meet  with  the  constant  and  unremitting  care  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. How  far  have  the  Tory  party  availed  themselves  of  these 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  ?  Educa- 
tion, shorter  hours  of  labouTj  sanitary  homes,  and  public  institutions 
to  take  the  place  of  the  public-house,  and  lastly,  giving  the  trades 
CLuion  a  recognised  status,  providing  against  accident,  infirmity,  and 
old  age — never  was  there  a  country  where  these  questions  were  of 
•such  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  they  have 
-every  right  to  complain  that  they  are  continually  shelved  and  set 
-aside  by  party  or  Parliamentary  interest.  A  country  with  a  popu- 
lation denser  than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Belgium,  that 
•depends  solely  on  its  trade  and  manufacture,  where  agriculture  is 
virtually  at  a  discount,  and  the  overcrowding  in  towns  is  becoming 
-day  by  day  more  considerable — what  is  the  use  of  any  political  pro- 
gramme that  fails  to  put  in  its  first  rank  of  professions  each  and  every 
one  of  these  necessities  ?  I  will  take  the  education  question  to  begin 
with.  If  education  is  to  be  enforced  compulsorily  on  the  poor,  it  is 
obvious  in  the  first  place  that  education  should  be  free,  and  if  you 
enforce  the  attendance  of  these  children  it  is  little  short  of  the 
bitterest  cruelty  to  abstain  from  providing  them  a  daily  meal  when 
jou  are  drilling  their  poor  little  brains  with  high  standards  and 
^very  variety  of  instruction.     If  the  parents  are  to  pay  schoolpence, 
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why  are  not  their  pence  taken  for  providing  a  daily  substantia 
dinner  for  the  children?  What  blind  folly  can  have  tanght  oar 
legislators  that  there  was  any  benefit  to  be  gained  by  filling  an 
empty  mind  if  this  is  daily  done  at  the  expense  of  a  daily  empty  and 
unnourished  body  ?  Again,  why  is  onr  educational  standard  so  over- 
laden with  abstract  teaching  ?  why  are  there  not  more  technical  and 
useful  subjects  permitted?  Why  teach  a  countiy  boy  the  exact 
position  of  Kamschatka  and  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
deny  him  the  education  that  will  help  him  to  become  a  successfcd 
smsdl  cultivator  ?  Again,  why  have  we  not  done  more  to  develop 
secondary  education,  and  why  have  the  labouring  classes  been  offered 
nothing  in  the  way  of  schools  that  shall  do  for  their  class  what  Owens 
College  Manchester,  and  numbers  of  other  admirable  colleges  have 
been  doing  of  late  years  for  *  Bourgeois  Liberals '  ?  As  to  the  matter 
of  fixing  the  hours  of  labour  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  this  is  a 
question  surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  but  it  can  be  safely  left  to 
the  trades  union  to  deal  with,  if  once  Parliament  adopts  a  rational  view 
with  regard  to  trades  unions  generally.  There  is  no  reason  why 
various  trades  should  not  form  unions  and  lay  down  certain  rules  of 
membership,  and  that,  upon  complying  with  certain  regulations  to  be 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  should  not  be  granted  charters  like 
an  ancient  city  guild  of  olden  times ;  the  same  machinery  which 
watches  the  conduct  of  the  friendly  societies  could  perfectly  under- 
take the  work  of  general  supervision  of  charters  granted  to  these 
trades  unions,  and  as  a  fact  the  Government  would  obtain  a  control 
over  trade  unionism  which  it  certainly  never  will  so  long  as  it  refuses 
to  recognise  their  public  character.  Yet  if  any  one  were  to  go  to 
an  employer  and  remonstrate  with  him  in  his  luxurious  villa,  in  his 
own  drawing-room,  surrounded  with  his  works  of  art  which  he  has 
purchased  in  competition  at  Christie's  on  the  advice  of  art  connoisseurs, 
he  would  boil  over  with  indignation  at  what  he  considered  unwar- 
rantable interference.  Yet  where  is  the  difference  in  practice  between 
this  man,  who  trades  in  the  labour  market,  <  on  competition,'  with  men 
who  have  families  like  his  own  who  must  live,  and  the  man  who 
bought  a  slave  in  the  Charleston  market  and  took  him  home  to  work 
in  his  plantation  on  a  food-and-lodging  subsistence  ?  No  doubt  it  is 
not  the  employer  we  should  alone  blame,  but  the  working  men  of 
England  may  well  complain  that  Parliament  under  Liberal  leaders 
has  invariably  ignored  these  facts.*  I  am  not  going  into  statistical 
figures  of  how  much  of  the  gross  profit  of  trade  is  paid  in  wages ;  I 
simply  take  realised  facts  which  point  to  one  conclusion.  Capital  in 
trade  carefully  managed  invariably  produces  large  profits  and  builds 

'  See  as  to  division  of  profits  between  labour  and  capital  Mr.  J.  Bae*8  oondemna- 
tion  of  H.  George's  book,  Progreu  and  Poverty^  pages  424  and  following  j  also  growth 
of  income  liable  to  income  tax,  430  and  following.  See  also  quotation  from  Professor 
Caimes^s  Leading  Principlei,  quoted  by  Rae,  page  340. 
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up  innumerable  fortunes  to  traders.    Wage-earners  invariably  remain 
poor. 

I  now  come  to  the  greatest  disgrace  of  all  in  our  modem  condi- 
tions, '  the  homes  of  the  people/  and  I  take  haphazard  a  cutting 
fix>m  that  respectable  organ  the  Times,  and  I  say  ex  una  disce  omriea. 

iKSAKiTABr  Abeab  IN  St.  Pakcbas. — ^Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  St.  Pancras,  has  prepared  an  elaborate  report  for  the  information  of 
the  local  yestry's  Sanitary  Committee  concerning  the  insanitary  and  oyercrowded 
areas  which  exist  throughout  the  parish^  some  of  them  in  close  proximity  to 
Enssell  Square,  Tayistock  Square,  and  Endsleigh  Gardens.  These  areas  are  com- 
plained of  as  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  but  a  moral  and  physical  danger  to 
all  aroimd.  Affcer  rderring  to  the  powers  conferred  by  yarious  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  the  local  authorities^  and  enumerating  the  areas  in  the  parish  which  he  deems  in 
an  insanitary  condition.  Dr.  Sykes  points  out  that  many  of  the  dwellings  reported 
as  insanitary  can  be  more  effectuaUy  controlled  by  by-laws  than  by  the  '  tedious 
time-consuming '  procedure  of  the  Nuisances  Remoyal  and  other  Acts.  He  reminds 
the  Sanitary  Committee  in  conclusion  that  the  most  efficient  work  of  a  sanitary 
authority  consists  in  preyenting  the  state  of  dwellings  from  becoming  insanitary, 
so  that  it  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  to  resort  to  drastic  measures  after  these 
conditions  haye  been  allowed  to  arise,  and  hence  by-laws  for  the  control  of  such 
dwellings  stand  in  the  front  rank  as  preventiye  measures.  A  yisitor,  unconnected 
with  the  yestry,  who  has  yisited  the  dens  in  which  the  poor  liye  on  these  insanitary 
areas,  states  that  Medina  Place  is  partly  demolished,  but  that  the  debris  of  'he 
houses  remains.  Argyle  Place  is  connected  with  Medina  Place  by  a  narrow,  iilthy 
passage,  in  which  refuse  of  all  kinds  poisons  the  atmosphere.  Here  children 
abound  and  play.  The  kitchen  of  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Riley  Street  hard  by 
is  occupied  by  a  one-armed  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children.  A  bed  in  a  corner, 
a  three-legged  stool,  a  chair,  and  a  few  pieces  of  crockery-ware  constitute  their 
furniture.  Half-a-crown  a  week  is  the  rent,  and  the  children  often  go  hungry.  In 
Churchway  the  yisitor  found  much  filth,  poyerty,  and  wretchedness.  Two  rooms 
of  a  cottage  were  occupied  by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  ten  children.  In  the  front 
room  of  an  adjoining  cottage  were  found  a  young  coal  carrier  out  of  work,  his  wife 
and  fiye  children,  the  youngest  six  weeks  old  and  the  eldest  seyen  years.  All  the 
children  were  ragged  and  almost  naked,  and  the  eldest  was  crying  with  hunger. 
Owing  a  week's  rent,  the  landlord  had  g^yen  the  coal-carrier  notice  to  quit,  and  his 
wife,  careworn  and  haggard,  said,  with  a  ogh,  '  No  one  cares  whether  we  are 
aliye  or  dead.'  Other  houses  are  described  as  extremely  insanitary,  as  destitute  of 
furniture,  and  as  tenanted  by  hungry  people,  in  one  case  by  a  woman,  who  said 
'  she  had  not  had  bite  or  sup  for  two  days.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hey.  P.  N. 
Waggett,  curate  of  St.  Pancras,  denies  that  Churchway  is  quite  uncared  for.  He 
adds,  <  There  is  scarcely  one  day  in  the  year  which  does  not  see  both  the  clergy 
and  their  unwearied  helpers,  the  City  missionaries,  busy  in  Churchway.'^ 

It  is  sufficient  for  general  and  universal  application  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  England.  It  is  no  use  pointing  to  Peabody  Buildings,  and 
Municipal  Acts,  and  royal  commissions  on  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  I  simply  go  by  what  we  all  can  see  and  do  see  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  East  End  of  Ijondon,  and  labouring  people's  quarters 
generally.  They  are  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  nation  that  suffers 
such  things.  I  do  not  care  what  the  reasons  are,  I  do  not  care  who 
*  Times,  August  19,  1889. 
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the  owners  of  this  class  of  property  are,  I  do  not  care  what  are  the 
difficulties,  financial  or  otherwise,  that  stand  in  the  way,  I  do  not 
care  if  we  have  to  face  socialistic  legislation ;  but  I  assert  that  no 
party  is  alive  to  the  country's  interest,  or  its  own  interest  either, 
that  allows  an  abuse  of  this  sort  tacitly  to  lie  hid.  We  talk  of  using 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  buy  out  Irish  landowners,  forgetting  that 
the  credit  of  the  State  is  such  as  it  is  because  it  is  not  so  used.  We 
might  far  more  properly  propose  to  employ  the  credit  of  the  State  to 
engage  a  Baron  Haussmann  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  in  model  dwell- 
ing-houses one  quarter  of  the  area  of  London,  and  place  the  manage- 
ment and  the  letting  of  these  dwellings  under  a  specially  created 
board  for  working  them.  With  regard  to  public  institutions  to 
take  the  place  of  the  public-houses,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by 
philanthropic  agencies,  but  a  resolute  opposition  is  still  maintained 
to  allowing  the  working  man's  Sunday  to  be  anything  more  cheer- 
ful than  a  day  of  church-going  or  a  day  of  sleep.  As  to  the  question 
of  general  insurance  by  the  working  classes  against  old  age  or  dis- 
ablement or  death,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  the  State. 
The  legislation  that  has  been  passed  regarding  holding  a  control  over 
the  action  of  friendly  societies  and  gigantic  insurance  agencies  like 
the  Prudential,  is  most  ineffectual ;  abuses  without  end  exist,  and 
confidence  is  to  a  large  extent  wanting  in  these  societies,  since  their 
operations  are  so  inefficiently  controlled  by  the  public  department 
that  is  appointed  to  supervise  them.  When  it  is  considered  what 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country  depend  solely 
on  their  power  to  earn  wages  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
that  these  families  are  often  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  parent 
adequately  to  support,  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  the  working  classes 
lose  heart,  and  become  improvident,  and  spend  their  earnings  in 
the  public-house.  Our  rich  have  their  clubs,  the  middle  classes  have 
their  comfortable  homes,  while  the  workman  has  absolutely  no  place 
to  rest  and  enjoy  himself  but  the  one  small  room,  or  perhaps  two, 
where  he,  his  wife,  and  several  children  have  to  live,  every  condition 
of  their  lives,  on  wages  which  will  often  not  keep  the  family  fix)m 
hunger. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  go  into  the  methods  by  which  a  system 
of  general  insurance  could  be  arrived  at,  probably  by  recognising  the 
trades  unions  as  special  guilds,  and  inserting  checks  and  provisions 
into  their  charters.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  however,  that  if  the 
Liberal  party  see  no  difficulties  in  offering  every  agricultural 
labourer  the  famous  three  acres  and  a  cow,  the  Tory  party  should  be 
quite  willing  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  State  shall  render 
assistance  to  labourers,  by  giving  a  legal  status  to  trades  unions,  and 
encouraging  industrial  insurance  among  those  classes  that  are  daily 
engaged  in  the  unhealthy  occupation  of  factories  and  various  manu- 
facturing industries.     In  this  short  sketch  of  a  programme  that  con- 
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cerns  the  domestic  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  electorate,  I  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  complete  alliance  of^object  between 
the  Tory  party  and  the  Democracy.  Such  a  programme  also  contains 
questions  of  the  very  gravest  importance  to  the  future  of  this  country. 
Power  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  very  classes  in  whose  behalf 
this  programme  is  urged,  may  easily  be  misused  to  the  undoing  of 
much  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reinstate. 

English  people  are  not  jealous  of  one  another's  goods,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  antipathy  towards  the  classes  that  possess  wealth.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  stability  of  our  prosperity  depends  largely  upon  the 
stability  of  our  political  and  social  institutions,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  drive  away  trade  and  capital,  that  may  never  return  to  our  shores. 
A  series  of  impudent  shams  have  been  palmed  off  on  the  country  as 
a  programme  for  general  reform ;  these  reforms  have  been  simply  so 
many  bribes  given  to  the  electorate  by  the  Liberal  party,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  particular  interest.  In  no  way  has  the  Liberal  party 
ever  attempted  to  deal  with  the  great  social  questions  which  belong 
to  the  relations  of  *  labour '  to  *  capital,'  or  the  material  bettering  of 
the  manufiicturing  classes  as  against  the  interest  of  capital.  The 
great  body  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers  are  allied  to  the  Liberal 
party  because  its  system  is  one  of  general  laiaserfaire  in  matters 
which  concern  what  they  consider  to  be  trade  competition.  The 
Tory  party  have  so  far  utterly  failed  to  see  these  faults  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  opponents.  They  are  eminently  capable  to  perform 
a  great  part  in  establishing  the  work  of  domestic  reform.  They  have 
no  personal  motives  to  prevent  them  from  identifying  themselves 
with  the  labour  interest.  No  party  can  exist  on  principles  which 
contain  nothing  but  a  negation  of  the  views  of  their  opponents.  The 
Tory  party  have  before  them  a  programme.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  great  question  of  the  next  fifty 
years  of  national  life,  the  relation  of  labour  to  capital.  If  they  fail 
to  understand  their  opportunity,  they  will  fail  also  to  understand  the 
ideas  and  objects  which  underlie  the  theory  of  our  unwritten  con- 
stitution. 

Mablbosough. 
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Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  tbeir  joint  endeayouzs  the 
national  interest  upon  some  principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed. — Burke. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  raised  during  the  last  few  weeks  as  to  I 

the  possible  reconstruction  of  our  political  parties  is  not  likely  to  die  I 

out.  The  ideas  which  underlie  it  have  .been  long  fermenting  in 
men's  minds.  All  that  was  wanted  to  quicken  them  into  life  was 
that  they  should  be  expressed  in  words  by  some  leader  of  public 
opinion,  on  some  noteworthy  occasion.  The  necessaiy  impetus  was 
given  last  September  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
their  Yorkshire  speeches.  The  partisan  journals  were  at  once  astir, 
some  heartily  welcoming  the  new  proposal,  others  seeking  to  cover 
it  with  ridicule,  and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  birth.  The  pro- 
fessional politicians  out  of  office,  of  course,  followed  suit.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  attacks,  the  proposal  survives,  and  is  likely  to  hold  a 
large  portion  of  the  field  of  political  thought,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
present  Parliament  lasts — that  is  to  say,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  What  will  become  of  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  one  can 
foretell  with  certainty,  but  many  of  us  believe  that  it  will  then  cease 
to  be  talked  about  in  the  light  of  a  proposal,  not  because  it  will  have 
fallen  through,  but  because  it  will  have  got  itself  translated  into 
fact. 

The  grounds  for  this  belief  may  be  stated  as  follows.  There  is  a 
growing  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing  party  nomenclature 
to  represent  the  differences  that  really  separate  one  set  of  politicians 
from  another  set.  The  Tory  of  the  old  school  is  already  become 
obsolete.  At  all  events,  few  are  bold  enough  to  boast  of  that  title 
when  addressing  a  popular  audience.  The  man  who  calls  himself  a 
Tory  is  usually  careful  to  explain  that  he  is  a  Tory  of  the  New 
School — the  capitals  stand  for  the  emphasis  of  his  gesture — ^which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that,  being  fully  alive  to  the  change  of  view  forced 
upon  him  by  the  extended  suffrage,  he  is  prepared  to  give  in  his 
adhesion  to  most  of  the  articles  of  the  old  Liberal  faith.  He  may 
sometimes  cast  a  tender  retrospective  glance  at  Protection  amid  the 
confidences  of  private  life,  but  he  will  not  dare  to  acknowledge  her  as 
his  mistress  before  the  world.    The  Ballot  and  Compulsory  Educa- 
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lion  are  as  much  his  as  if  he  had  invented  them,  the  patents  of  his 
opponents  having  long  since  expired.  His  also  is  now  local  repre- 
sentative government  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  tithes  he  has  given  way ;  for  he  is  ready  to  place  them 
openly  on  the  shonlders  of  the  landlords,  who  have  long  borne  the 
burden  of  them  concealed  in  their  breeches  pockets.  Such  a  man 
would  have  been  called  a  Liberal  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  now  called 
an  advanced  Tory  or  else  a  progressive  Conservative.  The  former  is 
the  fitter  phrase  of  the  two,  precisely  because  it  has  no  inherent 
meaning  of  its  own,  whereas  a  progressive  Conservative  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  and  Conservative  is  not  so  veteran  a  word  in 
politics  as  to  be  entitled  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  eccentricity. 

When  we  turn  to  the  nomenclature  in  the  opposite  camp  we  find 
a  similar  confusion  prevailing.  The  term  *  Liberal '  has  lost  its  dich 
tinctivenessfor  the  reason  already  indicated — namely,  that  there  are 
Liberal  Conservatives,  to  say  nothing  of  Conservative  liberals.  Badical 
is  a  more  characteristic  and,  at  first  sight,  more  attractive  word,  for 
it  denotes  a  thoroughgoing  policy,  and  thoroughness  of  execution  is 
to  be  admired  in  every  department  of  life.  But  then  there  are 
Badicals  and  Badicals.  There  is  the  Badical  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill,  when  he  chooses  to  pose  as  a  Tory  Democrat. 
There  is  the  Badical  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  the  Continental  Socialist.  All  this  is  very 
perplexing.  Why  should  identical  words  be  employed  to  signify 
totally  different  things  ?  No  wonder  that  thoughtful  men  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  chaos  are  seeking  a  more  lucid  political  classi- 
fication, and  are,  many  of  them,  declining  to  be  labelled  at  all,  for 
fear  of  being  labelled  wrong. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  inevitable,  or  even  in  the  order  of 
nature,  a  wise  man  would  resign  himself  to  it  without  a  murmur. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  things  that  are  artificial  and  entirely  in 
our  own  power.  The  difficulty  cannot,  therefore,  be  insuperable, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  difficulty  there  is.  In  theory, 
indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  easily  changed  than  a  name.  But  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  where  one  name-system  is  in  vogue,  it 
requires  either  a  great  crisis  or  an  insistence  throughout  long  years 
to  induce  men  to  substitute  any  other  for  it.  Has  such  a  crisis 
arrived  ?  There  are  those  who  think  that  it  has.  There  are  others, 
like  Mr.  Frederick  Crreenwood,  who  think  that  it  has  not,  but  that 
we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  it.  There  are  others,  again, 
like  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  refuse  to  believe  that  it  ever  can 
arrive,  because,  in  their  worship  of  the  fetish  *  Party,'  they  conceive 
that  to  tamper  with  party  designations  is  sacrilege  punishable  with 
political  death.  In  order  to  judge  between  these  various  opinions, 
we  must  briefly  advert  to  certain  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
the  last  three  years. 
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Of  ooorse,  the  cardinal  &ct  to  be  noted  is  the  Home  Role  Bill  of 
1886 ;  for  if  that  had  not  been  introduced  the  present  schism  in  the 
Liberal  party  might  never  have  taken  place.  Bat  this  is  not  the 
only  or  even  the  prime  fiustor  in  the  situation.  The  powers  of  the 
Irish  Statutory  Parliament  were  to  be  so  hedged  round  by  provisions 
and  restrictions,  that  if  these  could  have  held  their  ground,  and  if 
the  Pamellites  could  have  been  trusted  to  accept  that  Bill  as  final, 
an  end  might  have  been  put  to  the  Home  Rule  agitation  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  know,  however,  that  the  hopes 
entertained  in  that  direction  by  those  who  were  willing  to  submit 
that  Bill  to  a  new  Parliament  have  been  wholly  falsified.  The  safe- 
guards of  our  national  security  on  which  we  relied,  and  to  which  a 
hollow  assent  was  given  by  the  Irish  members  at  the  time,  have  long 
been  cast  to  the  winds.  More  than  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  announced,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  County  Wexford,  that '  an 
ugly  feeling  was  growing  up  among  his  colleagues,  that  they  had  sur- 
rendered too  easily  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  kind  of  Home  Rule  to 
which  they  would  agree.'  And  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  stated  nearly 
simultaneously  at  Dublin  that  Ireland  had  ^  now  established  a  right 
to  a  larger  and  wider  scheme  of  Home  Rule  than  was  proposed  in 
1886.'  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Bill  itself,  even  if  it  could  be  treated  as 
still  alive  after  we  have  been  assured,  in  the  classic  phrase  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Oazette^  that  it  is  ^  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar,'  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  excision  of  its  twenty-fourth  clause.  The  country  is 
now  invited,  while  retaining  the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
-Commons,  to  accept  as  the  logical  outcome  of  such  retention  a 
system  of  bastard  federalism  for  which  no  analogy  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  Superficial  politicians  on  the  stump  still 
talk  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  of  1886  as  if  it  existed  in  1889,  and 
twit  those  who  were  favourable  to  that  policy,  as  defined  and  limited 
by  the  Bill  of  1886,  with  being  renegades  and  turncoats.  These 
sneers  and  gibes  are  wholly  futile.  There  is  no  such  policy  now, 
and,  indeed,  no  one  can  make  out  what  the  present  Gladstonian 
policy  is,  unless  it  be  the  short  and  simple  expedient  of  giving  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  free  hand  to  impose  on  the  country  any  measure  he 
likes  in  which  his  Pamellite  allies  will  condescend  to  acquiesce. 
The  new  nostrum — *  Imperial  Home  Rule ' — ^is  a  gigantic  and  fasci- 
nating scheme,  but  how  it  is  to  work,  or  why  violence  is  to  be  done  to 
our  national  traditions  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  never  asked  for  this  particular  form  of 
remedy,  and,  for  all  we  know,  do  not  desire  it,  no  one  as  yet  has  sue- 
•ceeded  in  showing.  Events  have  proved  that  the  Gladstonian  party 
was  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  1886 ;  its  pace  has  of  late  become  terrific. 
As  if  possessed  by  the  Irish  Question,  it  now  adopts  a  counsel  of 
•despair,  and  is  about  to  plunge  into  unknown  abysses  and  to  drag 
the  British  Constitution  along  with  it.    We  are  out  of  breath,  and 
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through  the  prevailing  mist  cannot  even  descry  the  path  it  has  taken. 
If  its  nominal  leader  would  have  us  follow  him  down  the  decline,  let 
him  give  us  pause  and  give  us  speech.  Let  him  act  up  to  his  own 
creed,  and  take  the  people  into  his  confidence.  Let  him  treat  hier 
^  flesh  and  blood '  as  intelligent  beings,  and  afford  them,  by  clear 
statement,  an  opportunity  of  scanning  his  new  proposals*  So  long 
as  he  remains  silent  or  oracularly  obscure  we  have  a  right  to  doubt 
whether  he  knows  his  own  mind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  once  undivided  Liberal  party ;  on  the  one  side  are 
those  who  blindly  put  their  trust  in  the  ex-Premier's  judgment,  on 
the  other  side  those  who  distrust  it.  With  the  former  must  be 
classed  men  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who 
enjoyed  place  and  power  during  the  last  two  Liberal  administrations. 
With  the  latter,  men  like  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
decline  to  be  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  any  dictator,  however 
eminent  or  however  triumphant.  They  are  themselves  leaders  of  men, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  wear  any  man's  livery.  Their 
title  to  be  so  ranked  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  influence 
they  have  exerted  on  the  legislative  action  of  the  Conservative  party 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Unionist  alliance.  Gallantly  aided  by 
their  immediate  followers,  they  have  piloted  the  present  Ministry 
through  many  a  dangerous  shoal,  and  their  policy  is  as  conspicuous 
in  the  Acts  which  that  Ministry  has  lately  passed  as  if  they  had  them- 
selves commanded  the  vessel  of  the'State. 

Is  this  alliance  an  ephemeral  phenomenon,  or  is  it  destined  to 
grow  into  something  closer  and  warmer?  The  answer  depends  on 
another  important  fact,  which  has  now  to  be  taken  into  account — 
namely,  the  future  of  the  new  combination  which  during  last 
session  emerged  in  concrete  form  and  is  known  as  the  New  Badical 
Party. 

To  those  who  have  persistently  branded  the  Liberal-Uaicnists 
with  the  opprobrious  term  of  Dissentient  Liberals  the  su  Iden  aj  pear- 
ance  in  their  midst  of  this  compact  and  resolute  band,  e  quipped  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  House  of  Commons  warfare,  must  be  peculiarly 
galling.  It  is  a  distinct  imputation  on  their  own  orthodoxy.  And 
it  places  them  in  an  interesting  dilemma.  Either  they  agree  with 
the  prospectus  of  the  new  Company,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  it  would  be  a 
libel  on  the  character  of  that  statesman  to  impute  to  him  sjrmpathy 
with  the  reckless  cynicism  and  communistic  designs  of  its  principal 
promoters.  If  they  do  not,  they  must  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
acknowledging  a  split  in  their  own  ranks — a  split  far  more  serious 
than  that  which  their  organs  in  the  press  are  never  tired  of  charging 
against  those  Liberals  who  differ  from  them.  How  is  this  split  to  be 
healed  ?    For  healed,  according  to  their  view  of  party  politics,  it 
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must  be  at  any  cost.  Clearly  only  by  snch  a  surrender  on  one  side 
as  will  restore  harmony  to  their  body.  At  present,  their  movements 
are  amusingly  zigzag,  for  head  and  tail  are  trying  to  wag  one  another. 
But  as  the  tail  is  unfortunately  the  more  active  and  the  more  prose- 
lytising member,  it  is  certain  to  get  its  wicked  way.  The  bye- 
elections  of  last  October,  notably  Peterborough  and  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  this.  Just  as  the  Conservatives  are  gravi- 
tating to  the  Liberals,  so  must  the  Gladstonians  gravitate  to  the 
Jacobins.  When  precisely  the  point  of  contact  will  be  reached  is,  of 
course,  unknown.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
long  after  1892.  Then,  should  there  be  a  majority  in  &vour  of  Home 
Bule,  we  can  picture  in  our  mind's  eye  a  scene  not  unlike  the 
Witches'  scene  in  Macbeth.  Behold  the  propagandists  of  the  new 
faith,  wrapped  in  the  sheets  of  their  favourite  journals,  ^  going  about' 
the  great  cauldron  of  the  State,  aglow  firom  base  to  brim  with  arti-> 
ficial  heat,  and  dropping  into  the  bubbles  jostling  near  its  surface 
the  motley  ingredients  of  the  next  Administration : — 

Jaw  of  Haicourt,  cheek  of  Labbj, 
Trevelyan's  legs,  one  firm,  one  flabby ; 
Morley's  backbone.  Sexton's  gall, 
With  Parnell  juice  to  season  all. 

But  we  hasten  to  beg  pardon  for  our  levity,  lest  we  should  have 
o£fended  Professor  Stuart  or  some  other  hard-headed  Scotchman.  We 
apologise  also  to  the  Commission,  in  case  we  have  committed  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  and  proceed  with  our  argument.  If,  as  we  have  shown, 
there  has  been  recently  a  new  departure  in  Separatist  politics — ^we 
use  the  word  Separatist  in  no  invidious  sense,  but  as  denoting  the 
multiplication  of  separate  Parliaments  which  Gladstonians  are  now 
making  for — it  is  not  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing departure  in  Unionist  politics.  And  this  is  what  has  in  fact 
happened. 

Said  Lord  Hartington  at  Hkley  on  September  8 : — 

I  cannot  doubt  that  all  that  is  taking  place  from  day  to  day,  the  common 
labours  on  which  we  are  engaged,  the  common  interests  which  we  are  learning  to 
uphold  and  defend,  are  laying  the  foundations  at  some  not  very  distant  date  of  the 
formation  of  a  national  party  which  shall  know  no  other  bond  than  the  bond  of 
devotion  to  imperial  interests,  which  shall  be  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  com- 
mon effort  to  raise  and  elevate  the  condition  of  our  countiymen  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Said  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Huddersfield  on  September  18 : — 

We  may  be  driven  to  contemplate  a  new  and,  as  I  have  said  on  a  previous 
occasion,  a  national  party. 

We  find  that  it  is  not  only  upon  the  Irish  question  that  moderate  men  of  all 
parties  are  being  summoned  to  a  common  platform. 
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And  at  Newcastle  on  October  2 : — 

As  long  as  the  old  party  names  subsist  we  cannot  get  tlie  whole  of  those 
whom  we  address  to  deal  with  the  matters  which  we  discuss  mth  them  purely  on 
their  merits.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  It 
has  led  me  warmly  to  support  the  suggestion  made  a  short  time  ago  by  Lord 
Hartington  that  at  all  events  the  posmbility  of  a  new  party  should  be  discussed. 
I  quite  agree  there  is  no  hurry  in  the  matter.  A  new  party  cannot  be.  manufac- 
tured. It  must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all;  by  a  process  of  natural  evolution,  and 
with  the  good-will  and  assent  of  all  who  are  concerned. 

When  responsible  statesmen  speak  out  in  this  fashion  they  are  really 
appealing  to  public  opinion  for  support.  The  question  for  us  all  is. 
Do  they  deserve  it  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  present  position  of  parties 
is  abnormal  and  unnatural.  The  Conservatives  are  being  kept  in 
office  by  the  Liberal-UDionists  who  are  not  represented  in  the  Cabinet, 
except  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
hold  their  own  at  the  polls.  Each  section  keeps  up  its  separate 
organisation  as  if  it  anticipated  the  rupture  at  no  distant  date  of  the 
link  that  attaches  it  to  the  other  section.  There  is,  however,  as  we  all 
know,  no  such  prospect  either  in  the  immediate  or  in  the  distant 
future.  Why  then  such  a  waste  of  power  and  resources  ?  Are  our  old 
party  badges  of  such  priceless  value  ?  We  are  told  that  they  are — 
to  the  sensitive  rank  and  file.  Be  it  so.  Then  we  must  educate  the 
rank  and  file  by  constantly  putting  before  them,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  what  Unionism  really  means. 

Unionism,  or  rather  the  Unionist  policy,  is  not,  as  its  adversaries  are 
so  fond  of  asserting,  of  the  negative  or  barren  kind.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  constructive  and  fruitful  policy.  In  dealing  with  Ireland  it 
proceeds  by  the  method  of  carefully  investigating  the  material  wants 
of  the  people.  It  acknowledges  that  she  is  not  greatly  favoured  by 
nature,  at  all  events  in  her  West  and  South-west  districts,  that  her 
industries  have  been  sorely  crippled  in  the  past  by  the  jealous  interr 
ference  of  her  stronger  neighbour  and  rival,  and  that  her  natural 
resources  require  to  be  developed  to  the  full.  With  this  in  view, 
it  seeks  to  extend  her  system  of  railway  communication  with  the 
coast,  to  enlarge  her  harbours,  and  to  encourage  her  sea  fisheries, 
and  to  drain  her  watery  soil.  It  desires  to  settle  her  agrarian 
troubles  by  helping  her  tenants  to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  their 
holdings  on  highly  favourable  terms,  with  the  assistance  of  British 
capital.  It  is  about  to  invest  her  with  powers  of  local  representative 
government  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been  bestowed  on 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
prepared  to  place  the  interests  of  two  millions  of  her  loyal  citizens 
at  the  mercy  of  the  remaining  hostile  three  millions.  It  refuses  to 
make  any  distinction  of  persons  when  meting  out  punishment  to 
those  who  break  the  law.  It  declines  to  imitate  the  Chinese  pro* 
ceeding,  immortalised  in  the  ^  Essays  of  Elia,'  of  setting  fire  to  the 
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fabric  of  the  British  Empire  in  order  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  a  party 
of  Irish  Nationalists,  when  the  coveted  'roast  pig'  can  be  obtained 
in  as  succnlent  a  form  by  a  method,  less  hazardous  and  much  more 
economical. 

In  dealing  with  affairs  not  peculiarly  Irish  the  Unionist  policy  is 
equally  plain.  It  recognises  the  truth  that  a  democracy  is  the 
creature  and  subject  of  law,  and  that  it  is  even  more  so  than  a 
despotic  monarchy.  It  builds  its  reforms,  whether  social  or  political^ 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  historical  continuity.  It  is  patriotic,  not 
with  the  patriotism  of  those  who  think  that  their  own  country  is 
better  than  all  others,  but  of  those  who  cherish  her  in  their  hearts 

beyond  others 

— ^with  love  f»r  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

It  seeks  to  guard  individual  fireedom  against  the  encroaching 
tyranny  of  the  multitude.  It  rules  with  a  firm,  but  gentle  hand, 
and  holds  good  practical  administration  to  be  worth  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Statute  Book.  It  does  not  &wn  upon  the  masses  or  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  the  depository  of  ultimate  truth.  It  does  not 
surrender  itself  to  a  blind  hero-worship  or  place  itself  under  the 
guidance  of  any  one  man,  however  distinguished  his  services  in  the 
past,  without  having  the  slightest  notion  whither  he  is  going  to  lead 
them.  It  does  not  set  at  nought  the  right  of  private  property 
without  giving  full  compensation,  nor  approve  the  method  well 
described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  *  taking  from  the  worthy  the 
things  they  have  laboured  for,  in  order  to  give  to  the  unworthy  the 
things  they  have  not  earned.'  To  sum  up,  Unionism  is  not  latter- 
day  doctrinaire  Badicalism.  It  is  the  old  Liberalism  of  such  men  as 
John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Henry  Fawcett,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  Mr.  Crladstone  himself  for  many  a  long  year  after  he  ceased 
to  be  a  Tory  and  before  he  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  the 
Pamellite  meshes. 

With  principles  sound  and  elastic  as  these,  it  matters  not  by  what 
name  the  new  party  is  called.  '  Unionist '  will  still  find  &vour  with 
some,  ^  National '  with  others.  That  question  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  The  vital  point  is  that  a  single  name  suffices,  that  the  party 
is,  in  fieict,  one  and  not  two.  To  repeat  Burke's  definition  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  it  is  *  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting 
the  national  interest  on  principles  on  which  they  are  agreed.'  It 
will  necessarily  take  time  for  the  electorate  to  become  thoronghly 
familiar  with  the  new  idea.  But  we  have  at  least  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  present  Parliament  in  which  to  develop  it  and  make  it 
known.  Let  us  work  while  it  is  day.  And,  above  all,  let  us  dose 
our  ranks.     Distracted  counsels  are  fatal  to  success.     To  keep 
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double  machinery  going  in  the  constituencies  is  but  waste  of  power. 
Joint  Unionist  committees  should  at  once  be  formed  throughout  the 
country.  The  generals  of  the  tw6  wings  of  the  great  army  should 
lend  active  support  to  each  other  on  the  platform  as  well  as  in 
council.  In  the  feice  of  the  common  danger  we  should  hear  no  more 
of  local  jealousies  at  the  polls.  Unionists  intend  to  win  at  the  next 
general  election.  To  do  so,  they  must  become  Unionists  in  a  double 
sense;— one  in  action  and  in  organisation,  as  they  are  already  one  in 
purpose  and  in  aim. 

Montague  Crackanthorpe. 
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AUSTRALIA  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


During  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  two  years  ago,  it  came 
into  my  mind  to  jot  down  for  my  own  amusement  some  of  my  recol- 
lections of  AustnOia,  where  I  was  when  she  came  to  the  throne. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  progress  of  the  Australian  Colonies  of 
late  years  has  been  extraordinary,  but  as  there  are  probably  few  who 
fully  recognise  how  great  the  change  has  been  within  living  memoiy 
and  during  a  single  reign,  and  fewer  still  who  can  picture  to  them- 
selves the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  have  allowed 
myself,  as  one  of  those  who  can  still  describe  it  from  personal  ex- 
perience, to  be  persuaded  into  publishing  the  recollections,  which, 
most  assuredly,  were  written  down  without  any  such  intention. 

I  was  at  home  from  Cambridge  for  the  long  vacation  of  1836  when 
one  day  my  father  proposed  that  I  should  go  out  to  Australia,  for 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  was  just  about  to  sail  upon  his  appointment 
as  Governor  of  Tasmania,  or  rather  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  bad 
not  yet  lost  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer,  Abel  Jans  Tasman, 
in  honour  of  the  Governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions,  the 
father  of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Maria  Bays, 
Maria  Islands,  and  Capes  Maria  Van  Diemen,  that  are  so  plentiful 
along  its  shores. 

As  one  of  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  Swift  had  placed 
in  it  the  fabulous  Laputa  of  his  Gulliver,  and  there  was  still  some 
mystery  attached  to  it ;  but  the  Colony  was  in  a  highly  prosperons 
state,  which  seemed  to  give  an  opening  for  a  younger  son,  and  I 
jumped  readily  at  the  proposal  to  go  out  there.  I  was  nineteen  and 
the  prospect  of  seeing  what  was  then  an  almost  unknown  world,  and 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  for  myself,  were  sufficient 
attractions  to  prevent  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  never,  however,  became 
a  settler  or  a  squatter,  for  on  the  passage  out  Sir  J.  Franklin  offered 
me  the  civil  appointment  of  aide-de-camp,  and  about  eighteen 
months  later  made  me  his  private  secretary,  so  that  from  the  first 
instead  of  being  thrown  loose  on  the  Colony,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  taken  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived, 
who,  after  his  return  from  his  Governorship,  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  North-West  Passage,  which  he  claimed  the  right 
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to  command,  by  virtae  of  his  fonner  experience,  though  £eur  past  the 
age  at  which  most  men  would  willingly  undertake  such  a  duty. 

A  trip  to  Australia  has  now  become  an  everyday  holiday  excursion, 
but  in  those  days  the  voyage  was  considered  a  serious  undertaking : 
it  was  seldom  performed  in  less  than  four  months,  and  often  took 
much  longer;  the  vessels  were  for  the  most  part  small,  ill-found, 
and  indifferent  sailers;  the  accommodation  was  the  very  reverse  of 
luxurious,  the  allowance  of  fresh  water  to  the  passengers  very  limited, 
and  even  in  the  best  of  them  the  feeding  such  as  would  now  be  con- 
sidered detestable ;  and  they  were  frequently  commanded  by  most 
incompetent  masters,  of  whom  I  may  give  as  a  sample  a  captain  with 
whom  I  once  sailed.  We  had  had  a  long  spell  of  very  bad  weather, 
and  when  at  last  the  captain  had  been  able  to  get  an  observation  I 
found  him  marking  our  position  on  the  chart  and  asked  him  where- 
abouts he  made  us  out  to  be.  ^  Well,'  said  he,  ^  the  reckoning  puts  us 
here,  but,  allowing  a  hundred  miles  for  error  of  chronometer,  I  cal-* 
culate  that  we  must  be  about  here  (showing  another  spot) ;  you  see 
the  main-spring  of  my  chronometer  was  broken  and  I  got  it  spliced 
at  Sydney,  and  I  think  it  must  be  out  about  a  hundred  miles  by 
this  time!' 

We  were,  however,  fortunate  in  the  vessel  in  which  we  made  the 
voyage  out,  as  the  '  Fairlee '  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  her 
class,  with  quiet,  good  seamen  as  master  and  officers.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  that  traded  with  Tasmania  she  was  a  barque  of  only  800 
tons  and  had  to  carry  a  large  consignment  of  cabin,  intermediate,  and 
steerage  passengers,  the  last  being  desperately  tightly  packed  ;  but 
though  we  had  three  deaths  during  the  passage,  as  we  also  had  three 
births,  our  tally  remained  correct  and  we  landed  our  full  complement 
at  Hobart  Town  a  few  days  before  Christmas  1836,  after  a  fairly  good 
passage,  having  left  England  in  August. 

The  approach  to  the  town  from  the  sea  must  always  be  striking, 
as  the  river  Derwent  is  there  enlarged  into  a  magnificent  estuary, 
and  Mount  Wellington  rises  boldly  from  the  forest  to  a  height  of 
4,000  ft.  immediately  behind  the  town,  but  those  who  visit  it  now  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  intense  curiosity  that  was  excited  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  by  the  iirst  glimpse  of  a  country  of  which  so  little 
was  known. 

We  had  been  told  that  Australia  was  a  land  of  contradictions, 
differing  from  Europe  in  everything :  that  the  trees  shed  their  bark 
instead  of  their  leaves,  that  the  swans  were  black  instead  of  white ; 
that  all  the  animals  carried  their  young  in  external  pouches,  that  the 
moles  had  the  bill  of  a  duck  and  laid  eggs  like  a  bird ;  and  that  the 
cherries  had  the  stones  on  the  outside  instead  of  in  the  inside  of  the 
fruit.  Now  everyone  is  familiar  with  kangaroos  and  opossums,  with 
black  swans  and  with  the  platypus  omithorhynchus,  but  it  was  then 
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yety  different,  and  Australia  iras  still  a  ooontry  about  which,  although 
discovered  for  two  centuries,  little  was  generally  known. 

The  interior  was  scarcely  explored  at  aU,  and  it  was  so  shoit  a 
time  since  Tasmania  was  even  known  to  be  an  island  that  Franklin, 
the  new  governor  and  my  master,  had  served,  though  in  a  later  voyage, 
with  Captain  Flinders,  whose  assistant^surgeon.  Dr.  Bass,  in  a  very 
adventurous  expedition  in  an  open  boat,  discovered  the  straits  that 
separate  it  irom  the  mainland,  which  were  named  after  him  by  his 
commander. 

It  was  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  first  settlement  in  Australia 
had  been  formed  at  Sydney  by  Captain  Phillip  with  his  consignment 
of  convicts,  which,  with  the  persons  in  charge  of  it,  had  been  sent  oat 
from  England,  with  an  improvident  recklessness  not  easy  now  to 
understand,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  an  absolutely  unknown 
country.  All  that  was  known  of  it  was  that  on  the  east  coast  of 
Australia  Captain  Cook  had  discovered  and  entered  a  fine  bay,  which 
firom  the  brilliancy  of  the  epacris  which  grows  on  the  poorest  soil  he 
had  named  Botany  Bay,  and,  without  further  inquiry,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  penal  colony  there.  But  when  Captain  Phillip 
reached  it  with  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  convicts  and  their  guards 
he  found  that  from  the  want  of  fresh  water  and  from  the  hopelessly 
arid  soil  it  was  so  entirely  unsuited  for  a  settlement  that  he  deter- 
mined to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  in  the  hopes  of  lighting 
upon  a  more  suitable  spot,  and  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  miles  he 
came  upon  an  opening  between  two  headlands  which  led  him  into 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Fort  Jackson,  where  there  was  water  in 
abundance  and  a  better  soil,  and  here  he  disembarked  his  people  on 
the  spot  where  has  since  grown  up  the  great  town  of  Sydney,  the 
capital  of  New  South  Wales.  So  it  came  about  that,  though  being 
transported  and  being  sent  to  Botany  Bay  were  invariably  used  as 
synonymous  terms  even  by  judges  on  the  bench,  not  a  single  convict 
was  ever  landed  at  Botany  Bay  from  the  fii^t  day  to  the  last  of  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  transportation. 

The  same  improvidence  as  had  been  shown  in  the  first  despatch 
of  the  convicts  continued  for  years  to  render  their  very  existence 
precarious,  and  after  being  kept  for  months  on  the  lowest  starvation 
rations  they  were  more  than  once  reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity 
by  the  non-arrival  of  the  store-ships  on  which  they  depended  for  food. 
These  vessels  were  despatched  irregularly  and  at  long  intervals,  in 
fleets  convoyed  by  a  man  of  war,  the  speed  of  which,  being  regulated 
by  that  of  the  slowest  sailer  amongst  them,  sometimes  took  eight  and 
ten  months  to  the  voyage,  during  which  the  settlement  was  suflFering 
fearful  privations. 

The  Governors  do  not  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  much 
care,  for  a  more  unfortunate  choice  could  hardly  have  been  made  than 
that  of  the  second  or  third  governor  in  the  person  of  the  Captain 
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Bligh,  who  had  commanded  the  ^  Bounty '  at  the  time  of  the  memorable 
mutiny  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  tyranny,  and  who  finished  his 
career  in  the  colony  precisely  as  he  had  finished  it  in  the  *  Bounty.' 
He  made  himself  hated  from  the  day  he  arrived,  till  at  last  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  There  was  at  that  time 
a  small  corps  of  Militia  called  the  New  South  Wales  Fencibles,  one 
of  whose  officers  I  knew  well  as  the  head  of  the  principal  bank  in 
Hobart  Town,  and  these,  having  been  induced  to  join  in  the  plot, 
entered  the  Government  House,  pulled  Bligh  out  from  imder  a  bed 
where  he  had  hid  himself,  and,  without  any  unnecessary  violence, 
took  him  down  to  the  harbour  and  put  him  on  board  a  small  vessel, 
telling  him  to  go  about  his  business  without  loss  of  time.  He  reached 
England  in  due  course,  but  the  Crovernment  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  notice  of  these  summary  proceedings  beyond*  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  gallant  corps  of  Fencibles,  whose  sole  recorded  exploit  is 
that  of  the  deposition  of  their  Governor. 

It  was  one  of  the  strangest  occurrences  that  ever  took  place  in  a 
colony,  and,  though  many  captains  have  had  mutinies  in  their  ships, 
Bligh  is  probably  the  only  man  who  ever  drove  first  a  ship  and  then 
a  colony  into  one. 

The  settlement  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  not  having  been  formed 
till  fifteen  years  later  than  that  at  Sydney — hardly  thirty  years 
before  my  arrival — and,  being  at  first  a  mere  prison  where  no  free 
settlers  were  permitted,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  more  than 
some  twenty-five  years  of  existence  as  a  colony. 

In  that  time  it  had  made  astonishing  progress  and  had  become 
very  prosperous. 

The  entire  population  of  the  island  was  still  under  40,000,  of 
which  more  than  a  third  were  convicts,  while  of  the  rest  a  consider- 
able proportion  were  men  whose  sentences  had  expired,  so  that  there 
were  not  above  20,000  who  had  arrived  as  free  settlers ;  but  most 
of  these  had  done  extremely  well,  the  Government  having  been 
liberal  in  giving  grants  of  land  to  immigrants,  who  had  been  enabled 
to  improve  and  make  it  productive  through  the  abundant  supply  of 
convict-labourers  assigned  to  them  as  servants. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  the  Governor  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  these  early  settlers,  who  was  living  in  a  large  stone  house  with  a 
beautiful  natural  park  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent  property  of 
fully  7,0002.  a  year.  He  had  been  the  skipper  of  a  small  Isle  of  Man 
vessel — probably  a  smuggler — and  he  said  he  had  borrowed  4002. 
to  come  out  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  which  he  still  continued  to 
pay  the  interest,  for,  as  it  had  brought  him  luck,  he  did  not  choose 
to  pay  it  off.    There  were  very  many  instances  of  the  same  kind* 

Sheep  and  cattle  fieurming  was  the  chief  source  of  profit ;  for, 
although  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  was  already  grown,  any 
rapid  development  of  the  production  was  impossible  from  the  great 
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difficulty  and  expense  of  clearing  the  land  of  the  enormous  trees 
which  stood  closely  on  all  the  best  soil,  even  when  the  roots  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground,  as  they  almost  always  were,  and  it 
was  only  open  park-like  land  that  could  be  profitably  laid  under  the 
plough,  and  then  chiefly  by  those  who  *were  content  to  &rm  in  the 
roughest  possible  fashion.  An  old  north  country  man,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  agricultural  fanners,  when  he  was 
asked  where  he  got  people  to  hoe  his  turnips,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  crop,  answered  *  Na,  na,  they'll  no  be  hoed ;  I  saa  thin,  bid 
God  bless  them,  and  never  go  near  them  till  I  go  to  pu'  them.' 

This  old  fellow  described  the  miseries  he  had  gone  through  only 
two  or  three  years  before,  while  there  was  the  constant  risk  of  attacks 
from  bushrangers  or  from  the  blacks,  when  he  never  could  leave  his 
home  for  a  couple  of  days  without  knowing  that  on  his  return  he 
might  very  Ukely  find  his  house  burnt  and  his  wife  and  children 
murdered,  as  had  happened  to  many  of  his  neighbours. 

But,  although  a  certain  amount  of  bushranging  still  continued, 
all  danger  from  the  blacks  was  at  an  end,  the  whole  of  the  aborigines 
being  now  located  in  Flinders  Island,  in  Basses  Straits,  to  which 
their  removal  had  been  accomplished  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 

Their  number  in  Tasmania  had  never  been  great,  and  it  had  been 
much  reduced  by  years  of  wars  with  the  settlers,  who  ruthlessly,  though 
certainly  not  without  provocation,  were  gradually  exterminating 
them,  till  Sir  George  Arthur,  the  governor  whom  Franklin  succeeded, 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  this  tantalising  state  of  things,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  blacks  themselves,  had  organised  a  vast  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  some  thousands  of  settlers,  soldiers,  constables, 
and  convicts,  in  the  hopes  that  the  few  remaining  hundreds  of  the 
aborigines  might  be  captured  in  one  sweep  and  removed  to  some  place 
where  they  would  at  the  same  time  be  out  of  the  reach  of  persecution 
and  unable  to  molest  the  settlers.  The  attempt  totally  £Edled,  and 
the  war  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites  went  on  as  before,  but  the 
result — which  the  whole  force  of  the  Government  and  of  the  colonists 
had  been  tmable  to  secure — ^was  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a 
aingle  and  to  all  appeamnce  very  commonplace  man  of  the  name  of 
Bobertson — ^a  brickmaker  by  trade,  of  a  serious  and  religious  turn  of 
mind,  who  was  scandalised  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  blacks  by 
the  settlers,  and  believed  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to  go  among  them, 
he  would  be  able  to  persuade  them  voluntarily  to  consent  to  leave 
the  main  island,  where  they  were  being  exterminated,  and  to  follow 
him  to  another  where  they  should  be  protected  and  maintained. 

His  project  was,  of  course,  laughed  at  as  visionary,  nobody  be- 
lieving that  it  could  lead  to  anything  more  than  his  being  tomahawked 
for  his  pains ;  but  he  expressed  himself  confident,  and  resolved  to 
go,  if  he  was  allowed  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Government  for  the 
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safety  and  future  mainteuance  of  the  blacks,  which  assurance  he  was 
at  last  authorised  to  give. 

A  more  hopeless,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  gallant,  enterprise 
has  seldom  been  undertaken ;  for  he  went  alone  and  unarmed  into 
the  midst  of  a  set  of  savages  to  whom  every  white  man  was  a  mort^ 
enemy ;  but  his  success  was  complete,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  whole  of  the  black  population  were 
willing  to  follow  him  to  the  place  selected  for  their  location ;  and, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  resistance,  they  were  removed  to 
Flinders  Island,  and  Tasmania  was  freed  from  all  frirther  danger  from 
them. 

The  Oovemor  paid  a  visit  to  this  native  settlement  a  year  or  two 
after  our  arrival,  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  care,  the  blacks  were 
already  rapidly  dying  out ;  and  this  could  not  be  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  spirits  and  European  diseases,  to  which  the  disappear- 
ance of  aboriginal  races  before  the  white  man  is  commonly  attributed ; 
for  no  spirits  were  admitted  at  Flinders,  and  the  only  whites  were 
the  few  officials,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bobertson  himself,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Blacks  as  he  was  called,  whose  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  flock  was  unremitting.  Few  children  were  bom,  and  of  these 
very  few  survived ;  and,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  grown-up 
people  died  fast. 

They  were  comfortably  clothed  and  housed  and  were  well  fed — 
very  possibly  too  well — for  they  were  of  the  lowest  class  of  savage, 
accustomed  to  go  entirely  naked,  not  making  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  hut,  and  having  to  work  long  before  securing  a  meal  from  a 
kangaroo,  opossum,  or  bandicoot ;  while  at  Flinders  they  sat  clothed 
and  idle  in  a  warm  house,  getting  [their  food  without  exertion  or 
exercise,  and  if  they  felt  unwell  they  would  say  there  was  a  bad  spirit 
in  the  house,  and  throwing  off  every  rag  of  clothing,  they  would 
leave  it  and  go  stark  naked  into  the  bush  without  shelter  from  rain 
or  cold. 

They  were  of  a  decidedly  lower  type  than  the  aborigines  of  the 
mainland  of  Australia,  and  it  was  curious  that,  though  Tasmania 
was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  natives  had  woolly 
hair  like  negroes,  while  those  of  the  much  hotter  continent  had 
straight  hair. 

The  small  number  of  births  among  them  was  not  a  thing  to 
regret,  though  it  was  melancholy  to  see  grown  men  and  women 
dying  off  even  though  they  suffered  no  ill-treatment,  but  whether 
these  poor  creatures  were  happy  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say :  they 
certainly  looked  so,  and  were  very  merry  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  which  was  of  course  a  great  event  in  their  monotonous  lives. 

The  worthy  apostle  had  endeavoured  to  make  Christians  of  them, 
and  was  much  gratified  by  their  proficiency  in  hymn-singing,  which 
appeared  to  afford  great  satisfaction  to  the  dusky  performers  them- 
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selves  and  especiaUy  to  the  women,  but  how  they  came  to  acqmie 
the  strange  '  Christian '  names  they  rejoiced  in  was  a  mysteiy  to  tis, 
for  on  the  way  down  to  the  boat  to  embark,  Lalhi  Bookh  took  one 
of  my  arms,  Semiiamis  the  other,  while  Bebecca  and  Joan  of  Arc 
each  got  hold  of  one  of  my  coat  tails. 

Lady  Franklin,  in  spite  of  the  previous  fiiilure  of  such  attempts, 
determined  to  try  whether  by  removing  some  of  them  while  young 
from  their  own  people  they  might  not  be  made  fit  for  civilised  life, 
and  a  boy  of  about  twelve  was  sent  to  the  Government  House  at 
Hobart  Town,  where  all  that  was  possible  was  done  to  make  him 
prefer  his  new  life  to  his  old  one,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
nothing  could  be  made  of  him.  He  had  a  neat  little  room  given  to 
him,  but  he  used  to  be  found  sleeping  in  the  straw  with  my  dogs, 
where  he  was  more  at  home,  and  he  pined  so  much  that  at  last  he 
had  to  be  sent  back  to  Flinders,  as  much  of  a  little  savage  as  ever. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  has  now  been  long 
dead. 

The  settlers  had  been  freed  from  danger  from  the  Blacks  before 
my  arrival  in  the  colony,  but  they  were  still  exposed  to  it  from  the 
bushrangers ;  for  bands  of  them,  not  indeed  so  numerous  as  they  bad 
been  a  few  years  before,  continued  from  tinie  to  time  to  make  their 
appearance,  to  the  terror  of  the  districts  they  selected  for  their  depre- 
dations. I  sometimes  went  with  the  mounted  police  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  a  very  exciting  business  it  was,  for  they  were  men  not 
likely  to  stick  at  trifles :  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  mere  act  of 
bushranging,  and  their  leaders  generally  gave  out  that  they  were 
determined  never  to  be  taken  alive,  frequently  proving,  by  shooting 
their  pursuers,  that  they  meant  what  they  said. 

The  most  formidable  of  the  bands  at  that  time  was  one  under  the 
leadership  of  a  convict  named  Regan,  which,  having  inaugurated  its 
proceedings  by  a  coldblooded  and  unnecessary  murder,  was  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  a  more  than  usually  reckless  set  of  men,  and,  the 
mounted  police  who  were  sent  after  them  being  commanded  by  a 
young  lieutenant  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  I  determined  to 
accompany  the  party.  We  twice  got  near,  but  never  succeeded  in 
overtaking  them.  We  found  the  landlord  of  a  roadside  inn  that  they 
had  visited  a  few  hours  before,  still  trembling  in  his  shoes  in  abject 
terror  and  declaring  that  you  might  knock  him  dovni  with  a  feather, 
though  they  had  done  him  no  harm  beyond  carrying  oflF  a  supply  of 
provisions.  They  had  marched  into  the  house  with  cocked  guns,  and 
ordering  all  the  men  present  to  turn  their  fiEu^es  to  the  wall,  promisiiig 
to  shoot  anyone  who  looked  round,  seated  themselves  at  the  table 
and  made  the  landlord  serve  them  with  a  good  dinner.  Then  they 
said  that  they  must  have  two  of  his  convict  servants  to  carry  the 
*  swag,'  who  must  also  have  dinner,  as  they  would  have  a  long  march, 
and  the  landlord  had  the  indignity  he  could  not  get  over  of  being 
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made  to  wait  on  his  own  convict  servants.  The  band  had  got  too 
much  start  for  it  to  be  of  any  use  for  us  to  follow  their  track,  but  we 
got  information  that  made  us  think  it  probable  that  they  would  go 
in  the  direction  of  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Clarke  of  EUenthorpe  Hall, 
where  Began  had  been  an  assigned  servant,  and  where  he  was  known 
to  have  a  ladylove  among  the  female  convicts  at  a  stockkeeper's  hut. 
We  therefore  remained  quiet  through  the  day,  and  when  it  got  dusk 
trotted  oflf  silently  towards  EUenthorpe,  where  Mrs.  Clarke  kept  the 
one  great  fashionable  boarding  school  of  the  colony. 

I  had  been  there  before,  when  the  young  ladies  had  been  made 
to  parade  their  accomplishments  before  the  Governor  and  Lady 
Franklin,  and  as  I  knew  some  of  them,  who  were  the  daughters  of 
the  principal  settlers,  pretty  well,  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the 
nunnery  was  not  without  its  attractions,  though  we  were  prepared 
not  to  expect  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  Lady  Superior. 

In  this  we  were  not  mistaken  ;  for,  when  we  knocked,  only  a  little 
chink  of  the  door  was  opened,  while  the  great  lady  herself  asked  us 
our  business,  which  we  explained,  saying  that  we  came  for  a  few 
hours'  shelter  till  it  would  be  time,  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  proceed  on  our  expedition ;  but  she  showed  no  disposition 
to  extend  any  hospitality  to  us.  She  declared  that  she  knew  Began, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  very  well,  that  he  was  a  *  very  nice  man,'  and 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  molest  him ;  but,  when  she  appeared  on 
the  point  of  shutting  the  door  in  our  faces,  we  cut  the  matter  short 
by  putting  our  shoulders  against  it  and  walking  in.  We  had  got 
possession  of  the  fortress,  but  I  was  disappointed  of  my  hope  of  seeing 
some  of  my  fair  friends,  who  formed  the  garrison,  who  were  rigidly 
confined  to  their  quarters,  and  only  betrayed  their  presence  by  some 
tittering  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  laughing  young  face 
peeping  at  the  intruders. 

We  walked  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  schoolroom  and 
announced  our  intention  of  staying  there  till  three,  which  was  sullenly 
acquiesced  in,  and  we  were  left  to  our  repose,  contrary  to  all  the 
habits  of  colonial  hospitality,  without  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of  wine 
being  oflTered  to  us. 

Having  made  our  horses  comfortable  in  the  stables  of  the  inhos- 
pitable Clarkes,  we  set  out  on  foot  three  hours  after  midnight  in  dead 
silence  on  our  march  through  the  forest  to  the  hut  where  we  hoped 
to  surprise  the  men,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  not  an 
altogether  agreeable  operation ;  the  band  was  about  the  same  strength 
as  ourselves,  and  they  were  desperadoes  whose  chance  of  keeping  their 
necks  out  of  the  halter  lay  in  fighting,  and  it  was  probable  that  a 
sumimons  to  surrender  would  be  answered  by  a  volley  fired  through 
the  door ;  but  they  were  not  there,  and,  after  searching  the  hut,  we 
returned  empty-handed  to  EUenthorpe,  where  our  faUure  gave  un- 
concealed satisfaction  to  our  discourteous  hostess.    However,  she  was 
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soon  obliged  to  change  her  tone  and  to  beg  for  our  return,  when  she 
would  receive  the  dangerous  intruders  with  open  arms. 

It  appeared  that  our  information  had  been  correct  enough,  and 
that  in  our  night  march  to  the  hut  we  had  passed  quite  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  bushrangers  were  encamped,  but  hearing  us  coming 
they  put  their  fires  out  and  lay  still  till  we  passed,  correctly  calcu* 
lating  that,  when  we  found  no  signs  of  them  here,  we  should  move 
off  in  some  other  direction,  and  their  scouts  no  doubt  reported  when 
we  were  at  a  safe  distance. 

Having  ascertained  that  we  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  the  ^  nice 
man  Began '  led  his  band  to  make  a  formal  attack  on  EUenthorpe 
Hall  itself,  and  a  regular  fight  took  place  in  firont  of  the  house.  Many 
shots  came  through  the  windows  of  the  rooms  where  the  young  ladies, 
having  prudently  been  made  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  remained  quaking 
till  the  assailants  were  beaten  back,  leaving  one  man  dead  and  cany- 
ing  off  some  wounded.  Then  was  despatched  the  piteous  appeal,  en- 
treating us  to  return,  which,  much  as  we  should  have  liked  it,  we 
could  not  respond  to,  our  business  being  rather  to  try  to  run  down 
the  bushrangers  than  to  garrison  the  boarding-schooL 

The  band  kept  moving  about  the  country,  carrying  on  its  depreda- 
tions for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  some  of  their  number 
and  several  constables  were  killed,  but  ultimately  they  all  died  the 
^natural  death'  of  bushrangers,  as  those  who  were  not  shot  were 
captured  and  executed.  It  was  the  most  formidable  gang  that 
appeared  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  my  time,  and  its  existence 
showed  the  dangers  to  which  the  settlers  were  still  exposed,  bat  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  those  that,  till  very  shortly  before  oar 
arrival,  had  been  a  terror  to  the  country,  and  which  had  been  checked 
by  firightfully  wholesale  executions.  They  were  composed,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  of  escaped  convicts,  but  bushranging,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  New  South  Wales,  did  not  entirely  cease 
till  many  years  after  transportation  was  abolished. 

The  system  under  which  transportation  was  worked  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  was  that  of  the  assignment  of  the  better  convicts  as 
servants  to  the  colonists,  and,  though  there  was  very  much  to  be 
said  against  it,  it  was  far  less  objectionable  than  any  of  the  plans 
that  were  tried  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  it  brought  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  men  back  to  habits  of  honest  life.  If  they  mis- 
conducted themselves  they  knew  that  they  would  be  sent  to  work  in 
the  gangs  in  which  the  worst  criminals  were  kept,  and  having  thos 
an  interest  in  behaving  well  they  generally  got  habits  of  regalar 
work  that  they  afterwards  continued  in  when  they  became  free  or 
got  tickets  of  leave. 

The  great  reproach  made  against  the  system  was  the  inequality 
with  which  the  punishment  fell  on  different  men ;  for  while  one 
might  get  a  light  place  under  an  easy  master,  where  he  might  be  as 
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well  off  as  an  ordinary  free  servant,  another,  and  perhaps  the  lesser 
criminal  of  the  two,  might  &11  into  the  hands  of  a  brutal  master 
who  made  life  a  misery  to  him ;  but  in  general  they  were  employed 
in  some  work  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  colonists  were  given  men  supposed  to  be  suited  for  the  employ- 
ment for  which  they  were  wanted,  and  they  did  work  to  which  they 
were  used.  Assignment  was,  however,  done  away  with  in  order  that 
the  punishment  might  be  the  same  for  all,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
all  convicts  on  their  arrival  should  be  kept  in  gangs  and  worked 
under  Government  control,  which  certainly  did  not  secure  the 
equality  that  was  aimed  at. 

There  was  found  to  be  as  much  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
men  by  one  overseer  or  another  as  there  had  been  in  that  of  the 
masters  to  whom  they  used  to  be  assigned ;  and,  though  they  were 
all  made  to  do  the  same  work,  roadmaking  or  clearing  the  forest 
was  a  trifling  punishment  to  the  navvy  or  out-door  labourer  compared 
with  what  it  was  to  the  tailor,  domestic  servant,  or  merchant's  clerk. 
The  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  men  was  disastrous ;  the  herding 
of  them  in  large  barracks  and  working  them  in  gangs  led  to  the  utter 
corruption  of  those  who,  upon  their  arrival  and  before  their  forced 
association  with  the  worst  criminals,  had  been  comparatively  respect- 
able ;  and  who,  if  they  had  been  assigned  to  the  settlers,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  turned  out  well.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
tmder  assignment  some  men  escaped  £eu:  too  easily  and  that  it  fell 
too  hardly  upon  others,  but  by  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of  it 
was  its  effect  upon  the  masters,  who  learned  to  look  upon  all  labour- 
ing people  with  contempt. 

In  Tasmania  far  more  care  was  taken  than  in  New  South  Wales 
to  prevent  convicts  from  being  assigned  to  persons  of  bad  character 
or  who  had  themselves  been  convicts ;  and  if  good  grounds  of  com- 
plaint were  established  against  a  settler,  the  men  were  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  ruined  by  the  want  of  hands 
to  work  his  property ;  but  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  convicts  were  assigned  to  men  who  ought 
never  to  have  had  them. 

During  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  I  was  in  the  colony,  I  had 
a  groom  whose  sentence  of  death  had  been  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life,  and  a  better  or  more  trustworthy  servant  could  not  be 
seen.  He  had  the  entire  charge  of  my  riding  horses,  as  well  as  of 
some  young  ones  and  brood  mares,  without  my  ever  having  a  word 
of  fault  to  find  with  him  from  first  to  last;  and  when  I  got  him  the 
ticket  of  leave  he  had  well  earned  and  kept  him  on  at  good  wages, 
he  continued  as  well  behaved  as  ever.  But  persons  fresh  from 
England  felt  uncomfortable  at  first  when  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  whole  household  of  men  and  women  convicted  and 
transported  for  some  more  or  less  serious  felony,  and  I  particularly 
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remember  the  horror  of  ayonog  lady,  who  married  not  long  after  her 
arrival,  on  finding  that  the  cook  her  husband  had  secnred  for  her  had 
been  sent  out  for  poisoning,  or  attempting  to  poison,  the  family  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  willing  to  put  up  with  the  other  servants, 
who  were  only  convicted  thieves  and  such  like,  but  a  poisoning  cook 
was  more  than  she  could  stand,  though  her  husband,  who  had  been 
some  years  in  the  colony,  cotdd  hardly  understand  her  refusing  a 
good  artiste  on  such  trifling  grounds. 

Soon  after  I  got  out  I  went  to  see  the  settlement  at  Port  Arthur 
in  Tasman's  Peninsula,  where  the  very  worst  men  were  sent ;  oad 
on  the  morning  after  I  got  there,  as  the  commandant  had  business, 
I  went  out  to  shoot  with  a  man  he  gave  me  to  act  as  guide  in  the 
forest,  and  when  we  sat  down  to  our  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  had  my  first  confidential  conversation  with  a  convict  under 
what  seemed  to  me  then  very  strange  circumstances,  though  a  year 
or  so  later  it  would  have  appeared  quite  natural. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  man  that  was  with  me  except  that  he 
would  not  have  been  at  Port  Arthur  unless  he  had  been  supposed  to 
be  a  very  bad  one,  and  it  was  rather  startling  when  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  the  later  part  of  his  history,  which  was  that  he  was 
there  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  murder  that  had  made  a 
great  noise  at  Hobart  Town.  He  declared  himself  innocent  of 
it,  and  begged  me  to  try  to  get  him  recalled  from  the  penal  settle- 
ment. 

We  were  at  some  distance  from  the  station,  absolutely  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  forest ;  he  was  smarting  under  punishment  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  declared  himself  innocent,  and  being  a  much  more 
powerful  man  than  myself  he  might  easily  have  got  possession  of  my 
gun  which  had  been  laid  down  carelessly  beside  us,  and,  though 
there  was  not  the  slightest  cause  for  uneasiness,  this  being  the  first 
time  I  found  myself  in  such  a  position  the  strangeness  of  it  certainly 
struck  me  more  forcibly  than  it  ever  did  afterwards  when  in  the  bush 
with  some  half-dozen  men,  every  one  of  them  a  convict. 

On  this  occasion  my  friend  succeeded  entirely  in  enlisting  my 
sympathy,  and  in  convincing  me  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  which  he  was  strongly  suspected,  though  without  the 
evidence  being  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  trial.  I  forget  for  what 
offence  he  had  been  originally  transported ;  he  did  not  pretend  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  convicted,  and  admitted  that  plenty  of  bad  things 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  but  he  said  that  the  feeling  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  murderer,  as  he  should  be  as  long  as  he  was  kept 
at  Port  Arthur,  gave  him  no  peace. 

I  found  from  the  commandant  that  his  conduct  had  been 
uniformly  good,  but  that  he  remained  in  constant  melancholy  and 
had  never  been  seen  to  smile.  This  might  be  from  remorse  for  his 
crime  or  firom  the  weight  of  an  unjust  suspicion.    Who  can  say  ?    I 
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took  the  latter  view  and  did  my  best  to  get  him  removed  from  the 
penal  settlement,  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  chief  police  magistrate,  who  was  convinced  of  his 
guilt.  For  my  part,  I  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  his  innocence 
after  I  had  effected  his  removal,  when  he  came,  the  picture  of 
melancholy,  to  thank  me  for  it,  saying,  ^  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
you,  sir,  for  all  you  have  done,  for  I  know  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I 
owe  my  recall  from  Port  Arthur,  but  the  satisfaction  I  should  have 
felt  is  marred  by  an  order  not  to  remain  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  but 
to  proceed  to  New  South  Wales,  which  shows  that  I  am  still  believed 
to  be  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  it  is  this  suspicion  that  makes  me 
miserable.'  The  condition  he  complained  of  had  been  insisted  on 
by  the  chief  police  magistrate. 

Every  month  the  Grovemor  went  over  the  petitions  and  memorials 
that  were  sent  in  to  him.  Those  from  men  who  were  not  convicts 
invariably  began  in  one  of  two  ways,  which  appeared  to  be  the  same 
but  really  meant  very  different  things.  It  was  always  the  humble 
petition  of  John  Giles,  a  free  man,  or  else  the  humble  petition  of 
Thomas  Snooks,  who  came  free  to  the  colony,  and  when  you  were  a 
little  fiuuiliar  with  colonial  phraseology  you  at  once  understood  that 
Snooks  had  arrived  as  an  immigrant,  but  that  Giles  had  Meft  his 
country  for  his  country's  good,'  not  of  his  own  free  will,  and  was 
what  was  called  a  ^free  by  servitude  man,'  i.e.,  a  convict  whose 
sentence  of  transportation  had  expired. 

The  petitions  of  the  convicts  were  mostly  for  conditional  pardons, 
tickets  of  leave,  or  permission  to  marry,  and,  supplemented  by 
the  notes  of  the  chief  police  magistrate,  were  often  very  curious 
reading. 

The  convicts  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  Governor's 
permission,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
not  a  wife  alive  in  England,  as  they  were  ingenious  in  their  ways  of 
getting  over  that  little  hindrance.  If  a  man  who  had  been  entered 
as  married  at  the  time  of  his  transportation  wished  to  enter  again 
into  the  holy  bonds,  he  would  write  to  one  of  his  pals  in  England 
and  get  him  to  send  out  an  account  of  his  wife's  death,  which  in  due 
time  would  arrive  with  all  the  details  of  her  last  illness  and  her  dying 
messages  to  her  dear  husband,  and,  armed  with  this  document,  the 
*  widower '  then  boldly  asked  permission  to  marry  again,  which  was 
often  granted  on  the  strength  of  it,  no  one,  probably,  being  much 
the  worse  for  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding. 

As  a  rule,  both  the  men  and  the  women  seemed  to  consider  that 
a  sentence  of  transportation  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  divorce,  but 
this  was  far  from  always  being  the  case,  as  I  found  one  day  when  I 
was  going  over  the  convict  lunatic  asylum  and  was  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  quiet-looking  young  woman  whose  history  I 
asked,  and  which  proved  a  very  sad  one.     I  was  told  that  her 
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hosband,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attadied^had  been  tianspoited, 
and  that  she,  in  order  to  be  in  the  same  country  with  him,  and 
having  no  money  to  pay  for  a  passage,  had  committed  a  theft  with 
the  deliberate  object  of  being  transported  also,  but  when  she  arrived 
at  Hobart  Town,  and  asked  eagerly  about  her  husband,  she  was  told 
that  he  had  died  that  very  day.  She  completely  collapsed,  and 
from  that  hour  she  had  never  spoken  again,  but  remained  perfectly 
quiet  and  ino£fensive,  sewing  without  intermission,  and  only  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a  plaintive  moan. 

During  the  assignment  system  while  the  convicts  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  were  sent  to  masters  requiring  their  services,  the 
better  educated  were  employed  as  clerks  and  doorkeepers ;  and  the 
better  class  of  women  convicts,  who  were  mostly  far  more  depraved 
than  the  men,  went  as  household  servants  and  as  nurses,  and  even  as 
governesses  to  the  rising  generations  of  the  Tasmanians,  whom  they 
corrupted  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

Just  before  I  left  England  the  trial  of  a  young  lady  for  shop- 
lifting had  made  considerable  noise  on  account  of  the  interest  that  a 
certain  Cabinet  Minister  was  known  to  take  in  her,  and,  though  his 
influence  had  not  been  sufficient  to  save  her  from  being  tried  and 
convicted,  she  arrived  with  very  strong  recommendations,  giving 
herself  as  numy  airs  as  if  still  under  the  great  man's  protection,  and 
she  would  have  felt  doubly  proud  if  she  had  known  that  the  ship  had 
no  sooner  dropped  its  anchor  than  above  twenty  applications  were 
made  by  different  settlers  to  have  her  assigned  to  them  as  a  gover- 
ness for  their  children. 

However,  there  was  a  wholesome  rule  of  never  assigning  convicts 
to  persons  who  applied  for  them  by  name,  and  it  was  not  departed 
from  in  her  case ;  but  she  had  not  to  wait  very  long  before  a  Secretary 
of  State's  pardon  for  her  was  sent  from  England. 

The  women  too  bad  to  be  assigned  were  kept  in  penitentiaries, 
and  were  a  fearful  set ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  ladies  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  sixty-five  years  during 
which  transportation  lasted,  the  only  ship  captured  by  the  convicts 
was  one  carrying  female  prisoners.  In  most  of  those  with  male  con- 
victs there  was,  if  not  a  plot,  at  least  a  talk  among  them  of  riaing 
and  seizing  the  vessel,  and  they  had  made  some  very  desperate  thoagh 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  do  so,  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  cargo  of  women 
to  have  the  honour  of  making  a  triumphant  capture,  and  of  carrying 
their  ship  safely  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  many  of  them  set  up  in 
business  of  various  kinds. 

It  was  found  that  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  had  been  seduced  by 
the  fair  prisoners  into  joining  them  in  overpowering  the  officers,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  military  guard  was  dispensed  with  in 
female  convict  ships,  which  afterwards  all  arrived  safely. 
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Men  who  had  held  good  social  positions  at  home  used  now  and 
then  to  come  out  in  a  batch  of  common  criminals,  and  I  saw  one 
arrive  in  his  grey  prison  suit  who  had  worn  the  king's  uniform  and 
carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  at  Waterloo. 

He  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  superior  and  treated  with  respect 
by  the  other  convicts,  who  addressed  him  as  Captain  Atkinson,  but 
no  ex-convict  or  the  son  of  a  convict,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
by  birth  or  position  at  home,  though  he  had  lived  respectably 
and  acquired  property  in  the  colony,  was  ever  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  respectable  colonists  of  Tasmania ;  but  some  of  them 
managed  to  obtain  a  very  undesirable  influence  over  people  of  their 
own  class,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  newspapers  was  an 
ex-convict,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  was  convicted 
of  a  capital  offence,  and  only  escaped  the  gallows  on  a  point  of 
law  which  was  given  in  his  feivour  after  reference  to  the  English 


This  worthy  afterwards  applied  for  a  colonial  appointment,  and 
wrote,  among  other  people,  to  my  father,  who  was  then  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  who  was  not  a  little  amused  when  I  gave  him  the  history 
of  his  applicant. 

By  far  the  strangest  career  of  any  of  the  convicts  or  ex-convicts 
that  I  came  across  was  that  of  a  Dane  called  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  the 
ICing  of  Iceland.  He  had  published  an  account  of  his  adventures 
which  was  in  the  main  true,  and,  though  plentifully  interlarded  with 
moral  and  pious  reflections,  showed,  plainly  enough  what  a  consum- 
mate scoundrel  he  was ;  but  he  certainly  was  justified  in  being  vain 
of  at  least  one  of  his  exploits,  as  it  was  perfectly  true  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Iceland  by  an  extraordinary  coup  de  mam* 

He  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  at  Copenhagen ;  first  an  appren- 
tice in  an  English  collier;  then  joined  the  navy  and  was  in  a  tender 
to  Captain  Flinders's  ship  on  the  coast  of  Australia ;  afterwards,  while 
commanding  a  privateer  in  the  North  Sea,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
got  into  all  sorts  of  disreputable  scrapes  in  England,  but  was  then 
employed,  probably  from  his  knowledge  of  Danish,  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  Iceland,  where  the  people  were  starving,  owing  to  their 
communications  with  Denmark  being  cut  off  after  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen.  Upon  his  first  visit  to  the  island  he  found  that 
the  people  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  Oovemor,  Count 
Tramp,  and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  a  bold  stroke  on  arriving 
there  a  second  time  with  more  provisions.  On  a  Sunday  morning  he 
observed  that  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  town  had  gone  to 
church,  but  that  the  Governor,  like  a  wicked  man,  had  remained  at 
home ;  whereupon,  with  a  dozen  men,  he  landed  and  went  straight 
into  the  Government  House,  seized  Count  Tramp  and  carried  him  off 
in  triumph  to  his  ship. 
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In  describing  this  exploit,  Jorgensen  boasted  that  no  revolntion 
had  ever  before  been  so  adroitly,  so  harmlessly,  and  so  effectually 
accomplished,  adding  as  a  moral  reflection  that  if  the  Governor  had 
been  at  church  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
it  could  not  have  been  so  easily  managed.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  people  were,  as  he  asserts,  well  satisfied  with  his  rule,  for,  after 
seizing  the  public  chest,  his  first  act  was  to  remit  all  debts  due  to 
the  Danish  Government,  and  his  next  was  to  increase  the  stipends  of 
all  the  clergy  throughout  the  island,  who  thereupon  impressed  upon 
their  congregations  that  he  was  the  most  enlightened  of  rulers. 
Anyhow,  no  opposition  was  offered  to  him,  for  nobody  conceived  it 
possible  that  he  should  have  acted  without  at  least  the  connivance 
of  the  English  Government,  who,  however,  approved  so  little  of  his 
proceedings  that,  on  his  return  to  England,  instead  of  being  received 
with  honour,  he  was  arrested,  and,  falling  into  his  usual  disreputable 
ways,  soon  after  got  himself  sentenced  to  transportation. 

After  his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  his  conduct  was  not  always 
strictly  correct,  and  his  hastiness  of  temper  once  got  him  into  ratber 
serious  trouble.  On  coming  home  one  day,  expecting  to  find  his 
dinner  ready,  he  saw  his  wife  in  the  garden  digging  the  potatoes 
which  ought  to  have  been  already  boiled,  and  having  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  he  immediately  fired  it  at  her.  She  was  turned  away  from 
him,  and  stooping  down  pulling  at  the  potatoes,  so  that  she  pre- 
sented an  excellent  mark,  though,  as  she  had  several  thick  petticoats 
on,  not  much  damage  was  done,  but  this  sort  of  domestic  discipline 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  authorities,  and  it  brought  the  ex-king 
into  trouble. 

Port  Arthur,  in  Tasman's  Peninsula,  the  penal  settlement  of  the 
penal  colony,  to  which  the  worst  criminals  and  the  doubly  and  trebly 
convicted  prisoners  were  sent,  was  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
and  a  man  more  admirably  suited  to  be  their  commandant  than  Captain 
Booth,  of  the  21st  Fusiliers,  could  not  have  been  selected.  Numbering 
between  nine  and  eleven  hundred,  they  were  guarded  by  one  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  three  free  and  a  fair  number  of  convict  constables, 
selected  from  men  of  good  character,  and  those  who,  being  near  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  had  every  inducement  not  to  risk  a 
further  loss  of  freedom  by  misconduct ;  but  to  guard  and  maintain 
discipline  among  so  many  ruffians  with  so  small  a  force  required  the 
incessant  exercise  of  vigilance,  tact,  and  determination. 

Tasman's  Peninsula,  which  is  of  great  extent,  is  only  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  called  Eagle  Hawk  Neck, 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  across,  but  at  first  it  was  not  un- 
common for  runaway  prisoners  to  slip,  on  a  dark  night,  through  the 
line  of  sentries,  however  near  to  each  other  they  might  be  posted. 
But  this  was  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by  the  substitution  of  dogs  for 
soldiers  to  guard  the  line.     They  were  chained  so  that  they  could 
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just  not  reach  each  other,  and  there  was  o^e  of  them  on  a  platform 
built  in  the  sea  at  each  end  to  prevent  men  from  wading  round  the 
line,  and  after  the  dogs  were  taken  into  the  Government  service,  and 
regularly  rationed  like  all  other  public  servants,  no  prisoners  escaped 
except  by  seizing  a  boat.  There  were  no  settlers'  or  stock-keepers' 
huts  on  the  peninsula  where  a  runaway  could  provide  himself  with 
food,  so  that  if  he  could  not  get  out  of  it  in  a  couple  of  days  he  was 
forced  by  starvation  to  give  himself  up,  as  there  are  neither  roots  nor 
berries  in  the  Tasmanian  woods  on  which  a  man  can  keep  himself 
alive. 

Captain  Booth  had  every  quality  required  for  such  a  part  as  that 
of  commandant  of  a  penal  settlement;  standing  about  five  feet  two 
in  his  boots,  his  appearance  was  not  imposing,  but  he  was  wiry  and 
could  stand  any  amount  of  fatigue ;  possessed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  both  moral  and  physical  courage,  be  was  always  firm  and 
never  harsh  with  the  men,  who  quickly  found  out  that  they  could 
neither  cajole  him  nor  provoke  him  into  losing  his  temper,  however 
sorely  it  might  be  tried,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Port  Arthur 
was  never  the  pandemonium  that  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  settlement,  became  under  commandants  of  a 
diflFerent  type. 

He  avoided  flogging  as  much  as  possible,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  resource  to  be  adopted  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  but,  when 
he  did  order  it,  it  was  done  with  a  severity  that  made  the  men 
careful  to  avoid  exposing  themselves  to  a  repetition,  and  one  case 
within  my  own  knowledge  showed  the  good  results  that  might 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  an  apparently  merciless  application  of  the 
punishment.  A  man  habitually  ill-conducted  and  constantly  under 
punishment  had  been  brought  into  the  police-court  to  be  tried  for 
some  offence  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  but, 
when  he  was  taken  out  of  court  to  be  conducted  to  the  cells,  he 
swore  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  let  the  constables  take  him 
there.  He  was  dragged  back  into  court  and,  on  being  charged  with 
resisting  the  constables,  received  a  sentence  of  twenty-five  lashes, 
which  were  duly  administered  ;  but  when  he  was  loosened  from  the 
triangles  he  refused  as  obstinately  as  before  to  go  to  the  cells.  This 
was  a  fresh  offence,  for  which  he  was  at  once  tried ;  sentence  fifty 
lashes,  which  he  took  in  addition  to  the  previous  twenty-five.    Then 

the  same  scene  was  repeated ; — *  he  was  not  going  with  the  

constables   for  the    sake    of    seventy-five  lashes — not    he.' 

Charged  again  in  the  police-court,  he  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  Captain  Booth  said  to  him,  *  Now,  my  man,  you  seem 
determined  to  try  which  of  us  will  give  in  first,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  be  me.*  He  was  taken  out  into  the  court  and  fastened  up 
to  the  triangles,  but  before  the  first  lash  was  laid  on  declared  him- 
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8elf  ready  to  go  with  t^e  constables.  The  man  was  beaten,  and, 
remaining  afterwards  well  behaved  and  orderly,  declared  that  if  two 
years  sooner  he  had  had  the  flogging  that  tanght  him  he  had  a 
master  it  would  have  saved  much  of  the  misery  that  he  underwent 
when  continually  under  punishment.  If  Booth  had  given  way,  not 
only  that  man  but  all  the  other  prisoners  would  have  felt  that  he 
was  powerless  against  them  if  they  stood  firm,  but  he  said  he  had 
felt  more  nervous  on  that  occasion  than  on  any  other  in  his  life.  Of 
his  own  personal  fearlessness  he  gave  many  examples,  Eome  of  them 
seeming  to  border  very  closely  on  rashness. 

There  was  a  coal-mine  on  the  peninsula  worked  by  the  convicts, 
which  he  used  frequently  to  visit,  going  down  to  the  workings  in  a 
basket  lowered  by  a  winch  manned  by  two  of  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  it  transpired  (for  there  were  generally  men  ready  to  betray 
each  other)  that  two  of  the  convicts  had  determined  to  let  him  down 
with  a  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  the  first  time  they  had  the 
control  of  the  winch  ;  so  as  soon  as  it  came  to  their  turn  to  be  at  it, 
off  went  Booth  to  the  mine,  got  into  the  basket,  went  down,  made 
his  inspection,  and  came  safely  back.  When  reproached  for  his 
foolhardiness,  he  only  answered  in  his  quiet  way  that,  before  he  got 
into  the  basket  he  looked  well  into  the  two  men's  eyes,  and  felt 
pretty  sure  that,  after  that,  they  would  not  dare  to  let  him  down, 
but  that  he  had  stood  ready  to  catch  hold  of  the  second  rope  in  case 
they  should  try  it.  *  You  must,'  he  said,  *  let  them  see  that  they 
cannot  make  you  afraid.' 

On  another  occasion  he  ascertained  that  the  men  of  a  gang  com- 
posed of  the  very  worst  men  at  the  settlement,  who  were  employed 
in  clearing  the  forest  at  a  short  distance  off,  had  determined  to 
murder  him  the  first  time  he  went  to  inspect  them,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  sure  of  his  facts,  he  ordered  out  his  little  grey  pony, 
and  trotted  off  to  the  forest,  where  he  found  about  ninety  of  these 
ruffians  working  under  three  guards.  He  had  them  mustered  and 
addressed  them  :  ^  My  men,  I  have  learnt,  and  I  know  you  cannot 
deny  it,  that  you  have  determined  to  murder  me,  and  I  have  come 
at  once  to  give  you  the  opportunity,  if  you  choose  to  take  it ;  * 
then,  taking  out  a  pair  of  pistols,  he  went  on :  ^  You  see,  I  have 
got  these,  but  you  will  never  find  me  without  them,  for  I  have 
got  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  I  always  carry,  so  if  you 
mean  to  do  what  you  proposed  you  had  better  do  it  now,  as  you 
will  never  have  a  better  chance.'  The  men  looked  sheepishly  at 
each  other,  without  trying  to  deny  the  plot,  but  not  one  of  them 
moved  or  resisted  when  the  ringleaders  were  removed  for  punish- 
ment. 

Through  the  carelessness  of  a  sentry,  the  crew  of  what  was  called 
the  commandant's  lifeboat,  on  account  of  every  man  of  it  being  a 
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prisoner  under  a  life  sentence,  once  managed  to  seize  the  boat  and 
to  make  off  with  it,  pursued  by  Booth,  who,  with  one  soldier,  jumped 
into  another  boat,  also  manned  by  convicts,  and  followed  them  till 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  land  without  overtaking  them,  which  may 
have  been  fortunate,  as  it  was  very  possible  that  the  second  crew 
might  have  taken  the  part  of  the  others,  who  would  certainly  have 
resisted,  and  then  there  would  have  been  fourteen  of  them  against 
two  in  a  struggle  on  the  open  sea. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  colony  there  were  scarcely  any  of  what 
could  properly  be  called  roads,  and  even  between  Hobart  Town  and 
Launceston,  the  southern  and  northern  capitals  of  the  island,  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  was  a  mere  sandy  track.    There  were  no  post- 
horses,  and  with  your  own  conveyance  and  horses  it  took  three  or 
four  days  to  accomplish  the  120  miles.     The  settlers'  houses  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  seldom  approached  by  anything  better 
than  a  bullock-cart  track.     Sometimes  they  were  so  far  separated 
from  each  other  that  you  had  to  camp  out  in  the  bush  in  going  from 
one  to  another.     I  was  doing  this  once  with  a  party  of  six  convicts, 
when,  after  we  had  halted  for  the  night,  I  determined  to  try  to  get  a 
kangaroo  for  our  sapper  and  took  one  of  the  men  with  me.     We 
were  creeping  cautiously  along  to  a  spot  where  I  expected  to  get  a 
shot  when  I  heard  a  deep  sigh  from  the  man  behind  me,  and,  thinking 
he  was  ill,  I  turned  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  as  he 
seemed  to  be  coming  along  all  right  I  went  on  again,  and  then  came 
another  deep  sigh,  upon  which  I  stopped  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  and  whether  he  was  ill,  upon  which  he  answered,  '^Oh,  no, 
sir,  I  am  all  right,  only  this  do  remind  me  of  stealing  after  Lord 
Manvers's  pheasants ' — and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  simply  over- 
come by  the  recollection  of  his  old  poaching  days.     Upon  my  asking 
him  if  that  had  been  his  particular  line  of  business  he  told  me  that, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  had  been  *  a  little  of  everything,*  turning  his 
hand  to  any  promising  job  that  ofifered.     He  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
the  class  that  was  called  *  travelling  thieves,'  who,  without  being  pro- 
fessional cracksmen,  would  creep  into  an  unprotected  house  or  rob  a 
hen-roost ;  but  poaching  was  evidently  the  occupation  of  his  predi- 
lection* 

I  knew  that  his  sentence  was  nearly  expired,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  meant  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  and  to  his  old'  life, 
but  he  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  it,  as  he  knew  now  that  he  could  do  better 
and  be  happier  leading  a  respectable  life  in  the  colony,  which  he 
probably  did,  like  the  large  proportion  of  time-expired  convicts. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  was  not  then  founded,  and,  though  the 
capabib'ties  of  the  country  were  beginning  to  be  perceived,  and 
squatters  were  taking  eligible  runs,  the  first  sale  of  land   at  Port 
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Phillip,  where  the  town  of  Melbourne  now  stands,  did  not  take  place 
till  a  year  after  onr  arrival  in  Tasmania. 

Those  who  know  the  Melbourne  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
population  of  nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  must  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  seen  by  persons  still  living,  as  it  was 
by  me,  when  I  was  already  a  grown-up  man,  when  there  were  not  a 
dozen  brick  houses  in  it  and  only  some  straggling  rows  of  what,  in 
the  expressive  colonial  term,  were  called  '  wattle  and  dab '  huts.  But 
that  was  its  state  when  I  was  there  about  a  year  after  the  township 
had  been  laid  out,  and  while  it  was  considered  very  doubtful  whether 
Geelong,  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  would  not  be  substituted 
for  it  as  the  principal  settlement. 

The  natives  were  still  dangerous  at  no  great  distance  in  the  in- 
terior, where  they  had  murdered  a  whole  party  of  whites  only  a  few 
months  before ;  and  there  were  encamped  just  outside  the  town 
about  four  hundred  of  them  undergoing  the  process  of  civilisation,  of 
which  the  first  step  was  the  acquisition  of  the  white  man's  tapte  for 
spirits,  and  the  second  the  adoption  of  clothing ;  but,  if  they  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  one,  they  showed  little  of  it  in  the  latter, 
as  there  were  not  twenty  of  the  whole  number  who  had  assumed  its 
outward  and  visible  garb.  They  readily  accepted  articles  of  clothing, 
without  always  using  them  as  was  intended  by  the  donor,  and  I  saw 
one  woman,  to  whom  an  old  petticoat  had  been  given,  immediately 
tear  it  up  to  bind  some  hurt  in  the  leg  of  one  of  her  friends.  There 
was  a  man,  indeed,  strutting  about  wearing  a  red  livery  waistcoat  in 
the  way  the  tailor  had  intended,  but,  proud  as  he  was  of  himself, 
as  the  rest  of  the  suit  was  wanting  he  looked  f&r  less  respectable 
than  those  of  his  comrades  who  had  decorated  themselves  with  stripes 
of  white  paint,  a  piece  of  vanity  not  indulged  in  by  any  of  the 
women,  who  may  have  thought  that  their  charms  needed  no  artificial 
adornment. 

I  believe  that  the  art  of  throwing  the  boomerang  has  nearly  died 
out  among  the  aborigines,  but  these  people  were  very  expert  at  it, 
making  it  go  to  a  great  distance  and  come  back  close  to  the  thrower, 
its  gyrations  being  very  similar  to  those  which  used  to  be  familiar 
to  one  when  the  crown  of  a  lower  boy's  hat  had  been  kicked  out 
and  shied  about  the  school  yard. 

It  was  curious  but  unpleasant  to  see  them  climbing  the  trees  to 
look  for  opossums  in  the  hollows,  which  seemed  to  be  the  especial 
duty  of  the  women.  If  an  opossum  was  supposed  to  be  in  one  a 
tomahawk  was  given  to  one  of  the  women,  and  she  was  told  to  go  up. 
The  trees  are  far  too  large  to  be  grasped;  so  with  two  strokes 
of  the  tomahawk  she  cut  a  notch  in  the  bark  about  an  inch  deep, 
and  put  her  great  toe  into  it,  balancing  herself  while  she  cut  another 
notch  rather  higher  on  the  other  side,  and  she  had  to  go  on  in  this 
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way  till  she  came  to  the  first  branch,  balancing  herself  at  an  immense 
height  from  the  ground  on  one  toe.  If  she  fonnd  an  opossam  she 
threw  it  down  and  it  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  her  lord  and 
master,  who  would  generously  allow  her  to  pick  the  bones  after  he 
had  devoured  what  he  wanted.  When  the  enormous  size  of  the 
Australian  trees  is  considered,  this  way  of  getting  up  them  seems 
marvellous.  Those  in  Tasmania  are  not  nearly  the  size  of  some  I 
have  seen  in  New  South  Wales,  but  even  there,  when  caught  by  a 
shower,  I  have  sometimes  backed  my  horse  into  one  that  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  a  fire,  and  I  have  seen  people  come  out  in  a  strange 
plight  after  having  been  driven  to  that  sort  of  shelter. 

Once  I  was  walking  with  the  Governor  on  a  fearfully  hot  evening, 
when  we  got  a  message  saying  that  a  party  of  officers  and  ladies 
were  lost  on  Mount  Wellington ;  and,  as  I  had  often  been  up  it,  and 
knew  the  ground  better  than  most  people,  I  went  off  and  joined  the 
search  party  that  had  been  sent  out  at  a  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tain,  where  we  stayed  till  there  was  light  enough  the  next  morning 
to  start.  I  had  myself  once  bisen  lost  at  the  same  spot,  and  felt 
pretty  sure  that  I  knew  where  the  missing  people  had  separated 
themselves  from  those  of  their  companions  who  had  got  back ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  found  them,  but  in  the  most  deplorable 
and  ludicrous  condition.  The  sultry  day  had  been  followed  by  a 
night  of  pouring  rain,  and  though  they  had  tried  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  burnt-out  trees,  they  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  and 
emerged  from  them  as  black  as  so  many  chimney  sweepers.  Know- 
ing that  they  had  been  a  long  time  without  food  we  had  each  taken 
a  fiask  of  brandy  and  some  provisions  with  us,  and,  when  they  were 
found  huddled  together  shivering,  and  with  their  teeth  chattering, 
they  so  eagerly  accepted  fiask  after  fiask  as  it  was  pressed  upon  them 
that  the  rapid  transition  from  despair  and  prostration  to  the  highest 
spirits  was  very  diverting ;  the  most  lively  of  the  party  being  a  very 
pretty  and  rather  frisky  young  widow. 

The  welcome  with  which  any  one  from  the  old  country  was  received 
in  those  days  was  very  pleasant;  and  if  two  persons  discovered  that 
they  came  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  were  acquainted  with  the 
same  people,  they  at  once  felt  as  intimate  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives.  Some  poor  Irish  immigrants  from  Killarney, 
to  whom  I  j^ad  been  speaking,  once  nearly  hugged  me  in  their 
arms  when  they  found  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  Herbert  of 
Muckross,  and  would  have  gone  on  talking  by  the  hour  of  him  and 
of  the  Lake. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  in  attendance  on  the  Gover- 
nor at  Launceston,  a  very  old  man  walked  some  miles  to  see  me, 
only  on  account  of  my  name.  When  he  came  in  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  he  answered  that  he  only  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 
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the  80D  of  the  Governor.  I  said  that  I  was  not  his  son,  but  that  I 
was  his  A.D.C.,  and  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  it ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  at  all,  and  he  repeated 
his  question  several  times,  to  which  I  could  only  answer  as  before; 
till  at  last,  as  he  turned  away  grumbling,  he  said,  '  You  see  I  am  an 
old  Gibraltar  man,  and,  seeing  your  name  in  the  papers,  I  thought 
you  might  be  the  son  of  the  Governor.*  I  then  discovered  that  in 
speaking  of  the  Governor  he  meant  General  Elliot,  Lord  Heathfield, 
and  that  the  poor  old  fellow  had  come  from  a  distance  in  the  hopes 
of  seeing  a  relation  of  his  old  commander. 

As  General  Elliot  died  six  or  seven  years  after  the  celebrated 
siege  of  1783,  and  as  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  being  only  nine- 
teen, it  was  improbable  that  I  should  be  his  son,  but  this  had  not 
struck  the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  gratified  by  claiming  a  closer 
connection  with  my  distinguished  namesake  than  I  was  strictly 
entitled  to.  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  his  history,  but,  as  I  was 
afraid  he  might  have  to  confess  that  he  had  not  come  to  the  colony 
of  his  own  free  will,  I  abstained,  and  sent  him  away  with  a  half- 
crown  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  his  old  commander. 

The  return  voyage  from  Australia  was  a  far  more  wearisome 
business  than  the  voyage  out.  In  the  first  you  were  indifierent 
whether  you  reached  the  colony  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  but  in 
the  other  you  were  impatient  to  get  home,  and  chafed  at  the  foul 
winds  and  calms  that  delayed  you. 

Leaving  Hobart  Town,  as  I  did,  in  the  autumn,  and  running 
down  in  a  high  latitude  till  we  doubled  Cape  Horn,  the  days  were 
so  short  and  the  weather  so  disagreeable  that  it  would  have  required 
very  good  companions  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  I 
remember  the  sinking  of  my  heart  on  the  first  day  when  I  saw  the 
neighbours  I  was  destined  to  have  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  for 
more  than  the  quarter  of  a  year — three  hundred  meals  without  the 
possibility  of  a  change  unless  one  of  them  happened  to  be  ill. 

However,  the  voyage  came  to  an  end,  like  everything  else  in  this 
world,  but  I  must  have  been  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  get  out  of  the 
ship,  for,  in  the  hope  of  getting  to  London  one  day  earlier,  I  landed 
in  a  pilot-boat  at  Plymouth  and  came  up  by  the  then  famous 
*  Quicksilver '  Devonport  mail.  As  I  knew  nothing  of  anything  that 
had  happened  in  England  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  during 
which  there  had  been  the  Queen's  marriage,  the  great  Chartist  riots, 
and,  I  dare  say,  other  things  that  I  may  never  have  heard  of  to  this 
day,  I  began  eagerly  to  ask  questions  of  two  gentlemen  I  found  in 
the  coach ;  but,  when  they  in  their  turn  asked  me  where  I  came 
from,  I  saw,  to  my  great  amusement,  by  the  way  they  at  once  buttoned 
their  pockets,  that  they  looked  upon  me  as  a  very  suspicious  character* 
This  was  not  diminished  when,  one  of  them  having  asked  whether 
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Frost  had  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  before  I  left  it,  I  mistook  the  name, 
never  having  heard  of  the  Chartist  leader,  and  thought  he  said  Eoss — 
the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Boss  with  his  South  Pole  exploration  ex- 
pedition having  been  expected  just  as  I  left.  So  I  answered  very 
innocently  that  he  had  not  arrived,  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  knew 
him  a  little  and  wanted  much  to  see  him.  My  two  friends  glanced 
at  each  other  and  looked  surprised,  but,  when  they  murmured  some- 
thing about  believing  he  had  been  in  a  respectable  station  of  life,  it 
led  to  an  explanation  of  the  mistake,  and  they  continued  to  en- 
lighten me  on  recent  history  till  we  reached  London. 

Henry  Elliot. 
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WOMEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


<  What  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  stem  the  current  of  our  imagination^ 
to  discharge  a  troublesome  or  improper  thought,  and  at  once  return 
to  a  state  of  calm ! '  So  wrote  and  thought  the  great  Soman  em- 
peror and  philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Alas !  for  these  degenerate  days,  how  few  men  and  women  can 
coincide  with  this  opinion !  Great  have  been  the  inventions  of  this 
present  century — ^railways,  electricity,  and  telephones — but  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  importance  of  these  inventions  has  the  spirit  of  medita- 
tion, the  enjoined  repose  of  the  philosopher,  disappeared  from  our 
world.  These  conditions  of  mind  are  as  much  out  of  date  and  as 
rare  to  meet  with  as  the  spinning-wheels  of  our  grandmothers  or  the 
stage-coaches  that  our  forefathers  travelled  in. 

If  this  state  of  unrest,  the  constant  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  and 
the  continual  mental  excitement,  have  told  heavily  upon  this  genera- 
tion of  men,  still  greater  is  the  burden  that  now  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  women. 

The  ^old  order  changeth.'  Silent  revolutions  are  being  daily 
performed  under  our  eyes ;  and  it  is  only  because  these  changes  are 
gradual  in  their  development  that  men  in  general  pay  them  so  little 
heed.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  education  of  women  has  increased 
and  grown  enormously  during  the  last  few  years.  A  different  stan- 
dard of  perfection  has  been  raised,  and,  above  all,  strange  and  new 
requirements  have  been  added  to  the  old  code. 

Woman  is  still  to  retain  her  charm ;  all  that  art  can  do  in  dress, 
grace,  and  refinement,  and  seduction  of  manner  are  as  keenly  appre- 
ciated as  ever. 

But,  besides  these  light  and  airy  graces  of  the  old  school,  it  is  now 
felt  that  the  more  grave  and  serious  parts  of  education  must  not  be 
found  wanting  in  a  woman.  She  must  do  more,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  than  superficially  glance  down  the  columns  of  a  newspaper ; 
while  the  susceptibilities  of  her  friends  require  greater  artistic  ex- 
cellence than  was  evinced  by  her  niother  (when  she  took  the  GajH 
tain's  heart  by  storm  some  thirty  years  ago  by  singing  a  few  popular 
airs  of  the  day) ;  and  as  to  her  water-colours,  they  must  be  better  than 
.  her  aunt's  roses  entwined  with  auriculas,  which  were  considered 
such  works  of  art  at  that  time. 
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If  she  is  to  exercise  artistio  feculties,  it  is  only  powers  of  the  first 
order  that  her  acquaintance  will  greet  with  fEivour. 

The  old-world  indulgence  with  which  elderly  people  of  a  former 
generation  hailed  the  very  mediocre  attempts  of  their  young  friends  to 
amuse  them  after  dinner  by  a  solo  or  duet,  partly  in  but  often  mostly 
out  of  tune,  that  kindly  feeling  of  acceptance  is  as  much  an  emotion 
of  the  past  as  the  Pyramids  or  armour  of  the  middle  ages  are  relics 
of  past  civilisations.  In  old  days  people  laid  to  heart  the  old  say- 
ing of  ^  You  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth/  and  there  was 
a  general  feeUng  prevalent  that  what  you  did  not  pay  for  you  had  no 
right  to  criticise. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  is  now  found  indispensable  that  every  woman 
should  take  a  part  in  charitable  and  even  in  political  organisa- 
tions. 

To  obtain  proficiency  in  these  objects,  it  is  requisite  that  she 
should  acquire  business-like  habits,  and  be  able  to  write,  and 
even  to  speak  in  public,  if  not  brilliantly,  at  least  with  fluency 
and  to  the  point.  Added  to  these  new  tests  of  education,  a  woman 
is  still  expected  to  be  a  good  linguist.  It  is  thought  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  be  able  to  read  and  to  express  herself  with 
ease  in  several  languages.  It  does  not  excite  astonishment  that  a 
man  should  have  spent  most  of  his  early  life  at  a  public  school,  and 
then  at  one  of  the  Universities,  nominally  learning  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  at  the  end  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  education  be  guilt- 
less of  being  able  to  translate  a  stanza  of  Horace  or  a  line  of  Homer 
intelligibly. 

The  old  fiction  that  the  equivalent  to  a  Latin  or  Greek  quotation 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  language  is  a  fable  that  has  been 
repeated  so  often  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  women  will 
lose  faith  in  their  interpreters  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  considered  extraordinaiy  that 
a  woman  in  society,  who  had  travelled  in  France,  or  who  had 
had  the  advantages  of  a  French  governess  as  a  child,  should 
not  be  able  to  express  herself  in  French  with  ease,  talk  if  necessary 
to  a  French  attach^  at  a  London  dinner-party,  or  write  correctly  to 
her  modiste  in  Paris.  Added  to  all  this,  the  athletic  developments 
of  a  woman's  education  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  mentioned  here. 
The  same  critical  faculty  is  brought  to  bear  upon  her  ability  as  a 
lawn-tennis  and  a  cricket  player ;  and  if  she  does  not  shoot,  at  least 
she  is  expected  to  show  the  same  endurance  as  a  man,  when  she  walks 
over  miles  of  heather,  or  through  fields  of  turnips.  To  all  these 
graces,  accomplishments,  and  physical  exercises  are  added  her  old 
duties  of  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  and  hostess. 

In  all  these  departments  much  more  is  required  of  a  woman  than 
formerly.  Not  only  in  every  branch  is  everything  to  be  done  per- 
sonally, but  done  better,  and  more  fully.    A  woman  now  aspires  not 
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only  to  be  the  nurse  of  her  children,  and  the  protectress  of  their 
infancy,  but  desires  when  they  grow  up  to  form  and  guide  their 
minds,  and  to  influence  them  long  after  the  time  when  her 
authority  shall  have  ceased. 

A  larger  capacity  and  a  broader  understanding  are  demanded 
on  ail  sides  from  women.  Even  the  type  of  a  woman's  woman 
is  changing.  A  figure-head  of  inane  incapacity,  very  mediocre 
mental  attainments,  veneered  by  refinement  of  manner,  and  clothed 
in  French  millinery,  is  no  longer  an  ideal  to  women ;  whilst  men 
are  no  more  contented  to  find  in  a  woman  merely  a  recipient  of  their 
thoughts  and  ideas,  a  worshipper  who  places  them  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  who,  by  means  of  her  own  limitations  and  ignorances,  clothes 
them  in  the  giant's  robe.  Women  are  daily  opening  more  and 
more  their  souls  and  minds ;  they  are  beginning  to  leam  the  secret 
of  how  to  make  the  divine  fire — ^not  only  to  boil  the  domestic  pot^ 
but  also  as  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  themselves. 

As  the  managers  of  households  much  more  now  is  demanded  of 
them.  People  no  longer  live  all  the  year  round  in  one  place.  In 
one  country  house  one  thing  is  often  found  to  be  good,  in  another 
bad.  Little  customs  vary  and  change,  and  every  woman  who  looks 
at  housekeeping  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  not  merely  as  a 
daily  drudgery,  will  always  be  anxious  to  effect  constant  reforms; 
to  take  valuable  hints  wherever  she  can  find  them,  and  to  add  fresh 
graces  to  her  table  and  to  her  rooms.  Take  alone  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  on  a  dinner-table — a  completely  modem  art,  almost  un- 
known, except  in  its  simplest  rudiments,  to  the  last  generation.  Many 
a  social  aspirant  believes  it  to  be  <2e  Wgrueur4hat  her  table  should  be 
arranged  in  one  kind  of  flower,  and  in  one  colour.  To  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blossoms  Co  vent  Gtirden  has  to  be  ransacked,  and  such  skill 
is  demanded  that  little  short  of  a  floral  education  is  necessary  for  a 
woman  to  be  the  decorator  herself.  Then  all  the  accessories  of  hos- 
pitality are  much  more  complicated  now  than  formerly.  Breakfasts, 
dinners,  shooting  luncheons,  picnics,  and  five-o'clock  teas  are  all 
pushed  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  and  luxury,  that  they  would 
have  seemed  to  our  grandmothers  feasts  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

But  perhaps  the  hardest  burden  of  all  is  the  vast  number 
and  constant  change  of  subjects  and  occupations  that  a  woman  has 
to  get  through  in  a  day.  There  are  so  many  little  things  that 
must  be  done :  little  things  that  seem  so  trivial  in  themselves  that 
they  are  not  worth  mentioning  or  particularising,  but  which,  if  left 
imdone,  would  place  a  household  in  chaos,  and  make  every  member 
of  it  imcomfortable.  Everyone  knows  by  comparison  the  difference 
between  a  house  where  a  woman  of  education  and  refinement 
gives  some  of  her  thought  and  personal  care  to  the  comfort  of  her 
guests,  and  one  where  all  is  left  to  the  servants.    We  can  all  recall 
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in  certain  houses  the  sheets  scented  with  lavender,  the  enticing  quill 
pens  and  the  dainty  bunch  of  flowers,  the  cosy  fire  on  a  cold  day, 
that  all  whispered  welcome  to  us  as  we  entered  our  bedroom,  and 
compare  them  favourably  with  the  scrubby  and  torn  blotting-book, 
the  black  and  incapable  pens,  and  sullen  grate,  that  have  been  our 
fate  in  other  places.  In  one  house  we  have  felt  instinctively  that 
the  hostess  has  looked  upon  no  details  as  too  small  or  beneath  her 
dignity ;  that  no  guest  can  come  too  late  or  go  away  too  early. 

Men  generally  laugh  at  what  they  term  ^  fussing '  on  the  part  of 
a  woman,  or,  in  other  words,  any  mention  before  them  or  discussion 
of  household  duties.  And  yet  all  is  to  be  perfection,  particularly 
the  *  cuisine  ; '  the  *  Julienne  soup '  is  to  be  worthy  of  a  French  cafe, 
the  ^  cotelettes  a  la  soubise '  irreproachable.  It  is  true  that  they  re« 
tain  their  privilege — as  Englishmen — of  grumbling ;  but  that  is,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  help  they  are  willing  to  give  a  woman  in  domestic 
matters.  Till  people  have  done  a  thing  themselves,  they  always 
underrate  the  labour  that  it  requires  to  do  it  eflBciently.  *  It  looks 
so  easy,  it  cannot  take  long,'  is  said  as  often  by  men  and  women  as 
by  children.  The  next  time  that  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  goes  to 
Ascot,  it  might  add  to  her  experiences  of  life  if  she  were  on  one 
occasion  to  pack  her  own  boxes.  She  would,  perhaps,  by  means  of 
that  experience,  better  understand  the  look  given  her  by  her  maid 
(of  indignant  mortification)  when  she  decides  at  the  last  moment  to 
change  her  travelling  dress  for  one  that  is  reposing  at  the  bottom  of 
her  trunk.  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  will  not  suit  an 
English  household — a  system  that  works  well  for  a  few  months  is 
not  necessarily  good  for  all  time.  A  change  of  household  often 
involves  to  the  woman  as  much  trouble  and  annoyance  as  a 
change  of  ministry  to  a  country.  Nor  must  it  be  believed  that  be- 
cause a  household  is  numerous,  and  a  woman  has  many  servants 
under  her  command,  she  can,  to  quote  the  vulgar  phrase,  ^  be  quite  a 
lady,'  loll  on  a  sofa  all  day,  and  read  a  novel. 

^  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,'  and  often,  with  their  discussions, 
recriminations  and  quarrels,  much  more  time  is  lost  and  wasted  by 
the  cooks  than  was  required  for  the  actual  making  of  the  soup.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Subjection  of  Womeny  speaks  of  the  many  and 
various  duties  of  a  woman,  and  compares  her  life  '  to  an  interrupted 
sentence.'  Many  women  sink  beneath  the  fretting  burden  of  daily 
commonplaces  and  trivial  duties.  Lord  Ly tton,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
writes,  ^  How  many  Hampdens  and  Miltons  are  killed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  drawing-room ! '  How  many  more  Brontes  and  ^  Greorge 
Eliots '  are  destroyed  by  the  load  of  conventional  life !  Nobody  looks 
on  a  woman's  time  as  sacred.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman's  study  in 
any  country  house  ?  A  man  may  be  the  most  bucolic  of  mortals,  or 
only  happy  in  the  company  of  his  dogs  and  gamekeeper,  yet  courtesy 
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confers  upon  his  private  apartment  the  epithet  of '  etady/  and  his 
leisure  is  always  considered  sacred.    Insufficiency  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  ladylike  refinement.      Even  princesses  in  these 
days  would  not  be  considered  musicians  if  they  could  not  play  better 
than  the  Princess  of  Hans  Andersen's  story.    The   knowledge  of 
what  is  really  good  in  art  or  music  no  longer  belongs  to  a  coterie. 
The  kindly  amateur  whose   small  attempts  were  greeted   by  his 
firiends   with    enthusiasm   in   the    last   century  is   becoming  ex- 
tinct.   ^  Unless  you  can  do  a  thing  well  do  not  do  it  at  all,'  is  not 
only  said  in  public  but  in  family  life,  and  nobody  wants  acoom* 
plishments  unless  they  are  of  so  superior  an  order  that  they  can 
command  respect  anywhere.    This  keen  state  of  criticism  makes  it 
very  hard  for  women  who  cannot  give  up  an  immense  amount  of  time 
to  the  culture  of  one  art  or  accomplishment  to  gain  any  credit  for 
their  performances.    Every  one  who  has  at  all  dabbled  in  an  art  or 
accomplishment  knows  the  work  and  labour  required  to  attain  a  high 
standard.     How  little  time  a  woman  who  is  married  and  has  children 
can  give,  we  will  beg  wives  and  mothers  to  decide.  < 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  three  strongly  marked  but  different  types 
of  womanhood  have  been  the  objects  of  admiration  and  ridicule  of 
the  English  world.  John  Leech  laughed  with  kindly  admiration  at 
the  Di  Vemons  of  his  day  who  would  join  the  hounds,  and  vie  with 
their  brothers  in  equestrian  exercises.  Some  ten  year^  ago,  a  girl 
with  a  brown  skin,  green  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  red  hair,  thought 
by  decorating  herself  with  sunflowers,  attiring  herself  in  sage 
green,  and  by  interlarding  her  conversation  with  such  adjectives 
as  'sesthetio'  that  she  was  posing  before  the  world  as  a  poetical 
creation  of  Rossetti's,  and  was  ensuring  the  sympathy  and  affection 
of  all  cultivated  beings. 

And  now  the  type  has  changed  again.     A  pot-pourri  of  all  known 
types  is  the  demand  of  the  day.     The  woman  of  the  present  day 
is  to  be  little  short  of  an  Admirable  Crichton  in  petticoats.    Mothers 
impress  upon  their  daughters  that  they  are  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.     *  If  you  do  not   like  hunting,  you  are   to  affect  to,'  says 
mamma.    *  You  must  listen  to  Captain  Breakneck's  stories  at  dinner, 
laugh  in   the  right  places,   and   ask  intelligent  questions  about 
his    steeplechasers.'     *  To-morrow  you  will  sit  by  Professor  Dry* 
asdust;    do  not   forget   to   look    through   his   three  volumes  on 
the   Evolution  of  Thought,  so  that  you  may  impress  him  as  an 
educated  being.     Next  week  you  will  meet  the  Bishop  of  Middlesex 
and  remember  to  talk  to  him  about  his  mission  in  the  East-End. 
This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  Madame  Le  Jour's  jwurty,  where  we 
shall  meet  artistes  and  foreigners,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  able 
to  talk  to  all  if  necessary.'     The  age  has  gone  by  when  weakness, 
physical  or  mental,  passed  for  an  attraction  in  women.    Heroines,  in 
bygone  days,  screamed,  indulged  in  fainting  fits,  and  showed  'proper 
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feeUng,'  by  losing  all  control  over  their  emotions.  We  are  no  longer 
tanght  that  too  much  courage  is  unfeminine,  and  ^  Don't  be  a  muff' 
is  applied  as  much  to  girls  as  to  boys.  The  old  division  of  virtues, 
the  old  creed  that  what  is  good  in  man  is  not  good  in  woman,  is  quite 
out  of  date.  It  is  no  longer  impossible  for  women  to  meet  each 
other  with  pleasure,  and  to  talk  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
After  a  London  dinner  it  is  often  possible,  before  the  men  come  up- 
stairs, to  hear  bright  and  lively  discussions  on  literature,  art,  and 
politics.  Women,  when  they  are  with  women  exclusively,  have 
ceased  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  discussing  their  children's 
maladies,  or  going  over  the  domestic  troubles  occasioned  by  their 
servants.  Another  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  women.  In 
gatherings  or  meetings  of  their  own,  it  is  no  longer  indispensable  for 
them  to  have  a  male  pope  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  meeting,  and 
to  dictate  for  each  her  mental  and  moral  attitude.  Our  grand- 
mothers, when  they  read  theology,  read  it  under  the  auspices 
of  some  priest  or  doctor  of  divinity,  by  whose  side  morally  they 
trotted  along  in  the  gutter,  thinking  themselves  blessed  if  they 
received  every  now  and  then  a  .little  of  the  mud  from  the  holy 
man's  shoes.  This  moral  phase  of  exaggerated  intellectual  venera- 
tion has  almost  disappeared.  Men  and  women  are  beginning  to  meet 
in  literature  and  thought  on  equal  terms,  whilst  women  are  beginning 
to  be  able  to  be  interested  in  lines  of  thought,  and  creeds  free  from 
personal  considerations  and  influences.  In  a  former  generation,  a 
woman,  like  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web,  fell  under  one  influence,  never  to 
get  free  from  it  again.  She  had  one  spiritual  revelation,  or  one  imagined 
one,  and  as  she  spent  her  life  in  one  place,  year  by  year,  with  the 
same  people,  in  the  same  moral  atmosphere,  in  the  same  leading 
strings,  she  was  never  likely  to  question  the  views  or  the  beliefs  of 
her  own  set  [or  her  own  guide,  and  indulge  in  new  thoughts,  new 
principles,  and  new  aspirations.  But  in  these  days  neither  man 
nor  woman  can  hedge  himself  or  herself  round  and  say,  '  So  much 
will  I  believe,  and  nothing  more  or  less.'  Ideas,  beliefs,  and 
politics  are  always  changing,  developing,  or  being  modified.  We  are 
living  so  fast  now  that  we  can  almost  see  the  mustard  seed  growing 
as  we  gaze.  We  have  only  to  take  up  a  paper  or  book  of  Eome 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  social  or  political  idea  which  was 
qualified  then  as  impossible,  revolutionary,  almost  incendiary  in 
its  tendencies,  elicits  from  us,  in  the  present  day,  only  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  and  the  remark,  <  Well,  that  has  come,  but  the  world 
is  going  on  still  very  much  the  same.'  The  idol  of  to-day  is  often 
destined  to  find  its  place  in  the  rubbish-heap  of  the  future,  and  such 
a  change  of  opinion  indicates  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  neither 
insincerity  nor  a  voluntary  desire  to  deceive.  Women's  minds  are 
growing  broader,  and  they  are  beginning  to  be  capable  of  realising  that 
no  creed  can  contain  the  whole  of  truth,  that  each  mental  development 
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leads  to  another ;  and^  after  all,  that  the  growth  of  the  mind  is  like  the 
growth  of  the  body — each  must  do  it  for  herself.   Every  one  in  society 
knows  Lady  Fanny  Cleremont,  a  typical  woman  of  her  tinae.    She  was 
once  asked  what  she  did  in  a  day.    Her  answer  was,  *I  try  and  get 
through  some  fourteen  hours  of  work,  and  endeavour  to  cram  in  as 
much  play  as  possible.   Above  all,  I  aim  at  growing  a  soul  in  spite  of 
being  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  hostess.  I  am  always  trying  to  read  and 
improve  myself,  and  I  am  always  being  called  back  to  the  petty  things 
of  life,  by  incessant  interruptions ;  leisure  is  like  my  pocket  money,  ex- 
ceedingly  scarce.  There  are  so  many  objects  for  both ;  every  one  comes 
to  me  for  advice,  orders,  sympathy,  and  information.     I  am  supposed 
to  have  the  qualities  of  a  thoroughbred,  combined  with  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  garden  donkey.    1  constantly  feel  as  overworked  as 
a  bishop  or  a  Scotch  station-master  in  August.     I  speak  in  public, 
open  bazaars,  address  political  clubs  and  associations,  write  for  several 
magazines,  have  a  numerous  correspondence  with  my  own  family 
and  with  friends,  literary  and  political,  preside  over  and  superintend 
several  political  and  charitable  organisations,  whilst  all  the  time  I 
have  my  children  to  educate  and  see  after,  my  husband  to  play  lady- 
in-waiting  to,  my  household  matters  to  superintend  and   regulate, 
my  parish  in  sickness  to  provide  and  care  for,  and   the   county 
neighbours  to  call  on  and  entertain. 

*  The  great  pull  that  men  have  over  us  is,  that  they  are  sup{X)sed 
to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.     Now  Jack '  (alluding  to  her  husband), 
'  when  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech,  shuts  himself  up  in  his  study, 
and  during  those  sacred  times  denies  himself  to  men  and  angels, 
allows  no  interruption,  devotes  his  mind  entirely  to  the  subject  he 
has  in  view,  and  is  able  by  custom  and  general  consent  to  remain 
absolutely  undisturbed  as  long  as  he  considers  necessary ;  the  children 
at  those  times  must  make  no  noise  in  the  house — our  bishop  or  the 
local  political  agent  may  call  under  these  solemn  circumstances,  but 
both  are  sent  empty  away,  and  even  the  stud-groom  cannot  always 
gain  admittance.  Now  I  as  a  woman  have  no  recognised  leisure.   When 
I  write,  it  is  with  the  children  all  round  me,  racing  about,  bear-fighting 
and  tumbling  over  one  another.     As  to  the  old  theory  that  the  cook 
and  the  different  members  of  the  household  can  receive  their  orders 
once  and  for  all  finally,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  be 
done  with  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  that  comfortable  old   view  is 
thoroughly  exploded.     Like  the  poor,  household  duties  are  ever  with 
you.     Something  in  a  large  household  has  always  to  be  ordered,  and 
counter-ordered.    Telegrams  arrive  at  all  hours.     Fresh  guests  come, 
or  friends  that  were  expected  write  to  say  that  they  are  detained  at 
the  last  moment.     Nothing  is  too  small,  nothing  is  too  trivial,  for  a 
woman's  ears.     Yesterday,  for  instance,  I  thought  in  the  morning  I 
had  a  little  leisure,  and  I  hoped  to  grow  a  little  soul — just  a  shoot,  by 
trying  to  renew  acquaintance  with  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  books. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  how  refreshing  a  chapter  of  deeper  thought  than  I 
can  usually  afford  time  for  is  to  me — ^I  feel  as  much  invigorated  by  it 
as  by  a  gallop  over  some  breezy  downs.  I  had  just  taken  up  my  book 
and  was  reading  to  myself  "  How  to  Live  ?  "  "  That  is  the  essential 
question  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only, 
but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends 
every  special  problem  is,  the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions 

and  under  all  circumstances " when  my  cook  came  in  with  an 

apology  to  inquire  had  I  forgotten  the  truffles ;  but  they  were  ab* 
solutely  necessary  for  her  entree  to-night  ? 

^  Hardly  had  the  door  closed,  and  I  had  tried  to  give  up  my 
mind  entirely  to  my  book,  when  the  butler  entered  and  asked 
me  whether  it  was  my  wish  that  he  should  take  orders  from  the 
gardener.  I  closed  my  book  in  despair,  and  listened  to  a  long 
but  fiery  monologue  of  that  functionary  on  the  indignities  and 
insults  that  had  been  forced  upon  him.  I  endeavoured  feebly  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  his  indignation.  At  last  even  he  had  exhausted 
his  rage,  and  the  door  closed,  and  I  hoped  at  last  that  I  might  have 
a  little  peace  and  quiet ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was  soon  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  The  other  indignant  person  of  the  story,  hearing 
through  the  friendly  cook,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  his  cha- 
racter was  being  taken  away,  also  sought  my  presence.  Then  I  heard 
a  longer  and  still  more  incomprehensible  tale,  in  which  button-holes, 
cabbages,  indignities  and  insults  were  heaped  one  upon  another.  I 
listened  wearily  enough,  gave  no  opinion,  and  determined  from  sheer 
inability  to  fathom  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  to  pursue  a  grand  policy 
of  laisser-aller.  After  this  domestic  crisis  I  attempted  to  read,  but 
the  words  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  my  mind  was  incapable  from 
nervous  irritation  of  following  any  argument  closely.  Just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  regain  my  calm,  the  door  was  flung  open  and  the  twins 
came  in  with  a  request  that  I  would  go  on  the  lawn,  and  see  them 
jump  leap-frog.  After  that  Mademoiselle  joined  us  out  of  doors  and 
informed  me  that  my  eldest  daughter's  manners  and  behaviour  towards 
her  were  a  subject  of  sincere  regret,  "  qu'elle  ^tait  d'une  imperti- 
nence incroyable  " — and  that  she  begged  under  the  circumstances  to 
give  me  notice.  Closely  following  upon  the  heels  of  these  events, 
the  village  schoolmaster  called  to  complain  that  the  curate  had  visited 
the  National  School  on  Friday  and  had  told  the  children  to  stand  up 
on  his  entrance.  But  that  was  a  thing  that  he,  Mr.  Jones  Thomas, 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  School  Board,  as  he  pictured 
himself  to  be,  would  not  tolerate.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
he  liked  clergymen  in  their  proper  places.  Apparently,  he  was  not 
kind  enough  to  include  the  National  School  as  one  of  them.  In  the 
midst  of  this  discussion  my  cup  overflowed  by  the  announcement 
that  my  mastiff  Brenda  had  bitten  our  most  important  tenant  in 
the  leg.      Mr.  Landcom,  it  appears,  had  [called  to  ask  for  con- 
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siderable  reductions.  I  was  sorry  for  this,  as  I  knew  it  would  vex 
Jack,  particularly  as  I  was  afraid  that  after  this  occurrence  Mr. 
Landcom  would  ask  for  still  greater  reductions. 

^  In  the  afternoon  I  drove  with  Jack,  and  we  tried  together  his  new 
pair.  At  five  o'clock  I  opened  a  music  hall  at  Dumford,  and  I  made 
a  little  speech  upon  the  development  of  musical  feeling  in  the  county. 
Stopping  at  the  lodge  on  my  way  back,  I  got  out  and  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible  to  my  maid's  old  mother,  who  is  dying  of  cancer.  I  was 
annoyed  to  find  that  she  had  not  had  on  that  day  her  basin  of  soup 
from  the  Hall  as  usual. 

'  I  only  got  back  to  the  house  just  in  time  to  receive  my  guests. 
They  consisted  of  a  Whig  peer,  a  Tory  democrat^  a  stockbroker,  a 
celebrated  actress,  a  philanthropic  Jew,  an  editor,  an  Agnostic,  a 
Jesuit,  and  a  Protestant  tempered  by  Mahometamsm.  They  all 
talked  at  dinner,  but  I  was  too  tired  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
conversation  myself.  There  was  one  little  mishap — ^the  fish  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  Jack  grumbled  at  this,  and  said  it  was  my  fault ; 
that  I  ought  to  have  remembered  to  have  called  for  it  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  were  at  Dumford.  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  solve 
the  problem  why  a  woman  is  always  expected  to  do  the  remembering 
for  her  family  through  life.  Memory  is  a  special  gift,  and  yet  I 
never  heard  of  any  fairy  godmother  putting  it  into  a  child  s  cradle  at 
her  christening.' 

Fashionable  doctors  speak  and  write  about  two  diseases  alone ; 
gout  they  give  to  men,  nervous  exhaustion  to  women. 

Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  STAR. 


It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  the  world  rang  with  one  of  those  ' 

discoveries  which  go  down  to  the  ages  and  at  once  ensure  the  names  I 

of  the  makers  of  them  being  inscribed  upon  the  muster-roll  of  the  I 

Immortals, 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  announced  that 
at  last  a  way  had  been  found  of  studying  the  chemical  nature  of 
bodies  in  space — nay  more,  that  they  had  already  begun  the  work, 
and  found  that  the  sun,  at  all  events,  was  built  up  of  matter  identical 
with  that  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

In  physical  science,  in  most  cases  a  new  discovery  means  that  by 
some  new  idea,  new  instrument,  or  some  new  and  better  use  of  an 
old  one,  nature  has  been  wooed  in  some  new  way.  In  this  case  it 
was  a  question  of  a  new  idea  and  an  old  instrument.  The  instrument 
was  the  spectroscope. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  deal  either  with  the 
principles  involved  in  spectrum  analysis  or  its  history  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  1859.  The  task  I  have  set  myself  in 
this  article  is  a  much  more  modest  one. 

First  I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the  thirty  years  the  method  of 
work  which  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  applied  to  the  sun  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven  ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
star  has  been  examined,  but  that  many  examples  of  each  great  class — 
nebula,  comet,  star,  planet — have  been  studied.  The  same  kind  of 
information  has  been  obtained  with  respect  to  these  bodies  as  Kirch- 
hoff and  Bunsen  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  sun ;  and  the  great 
generalisation  to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  found  to  hold  good 
in  the  main  for  all.  From  nebulse  and  stars  existing  in  space  in 
regions  so  remote  that  the  observations  have  been  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  their  light ;  from  comets 
careeriDg  through  stretches  of  space  almost  at  our  doors,  the  same 
story  has  come  of  substances  existing  in  them  which  are  familiar  to 
us  here.  In  ascending  thus  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  sun  to  the  most  distant  worlds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  field  of 
observation  has  been  enormously  extended.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's 
view  has  been  abundantly  verified,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but  the  question 
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remains,  Has  this  larger  area  of  observation  supplied  ns  with  facts 
which  enable  us  to  make  a  more  general  statement  than  theirs  ?  It  is 
possible  that  it  has.  Recent  inquiry  has  suggested  that  if  the  study  of 
meteorites  be  conjoined  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  story  told 
by  the  spectroscope  enables  us  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  say  that  not 
only  have  we  the  same  matter  ever3rwhere,  but  all  celestial  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  earth,  are  due  to  an  exquisitely  simple  evolution  of  matter, 
in  the  form  of  meteoritic  dust.  We  have  no  longer  to  rest  content 
with  the  fact  that  all  nature  is  one  chemically :  we  have  the  oavM. 

Secondly,  I  propose  to  make  as  short  and  simple  a  statement  as 
I  can,  of  the  general  idea  of  the  new  cosmogony  suggested  by  the 
spectroscopic  survey  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  ask  my  readers  to  grant  me  the  scien- 
tific use  of  their  imagination ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  cope  with  questions  as  to  whether  space  is  infinite  or  not; 
or  whether  space  and  time  ever  had  a  beginning ;  we  will  not  consider 
the  possibility  of  the  beginning  of  things,  or  attempt  to  define  the 
totality  of  space,  but  we  will  in  imagination  clear  a  certain  part  of 
space,  and  then  set  certain  possibilities  at  work. 

How  much  space  shall  we  clear  ?  A  very  good  idea  of  one  of 
the  units  of  space,  which  is  very  convenient  for  me  to  employ  here 
— I  mean  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star,  or  one  of  the  nearest  stars 
—can  be  obtained  by  stating  the  time  taken  by  light  in  performing 
the  journey  between  the  earth  and  the  stars,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
light  travels  186,000  miles  in  a  second.  In  the  case  of  the  nearest 
stars  the  time  thus  required  is  about  three  and  a  half  years.  With 
regard  to  the  twelfth-magnitude  stars,  we  find  that  in  all  probability 
the  distance  in  their  case  is  so  great  that  light,  instead  of  taking 
three  and  a  half  years,  takes  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  to 
reach  us. 

The  space  included  in  a  sphere  with  this  radius  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  The  stars  that  we  shall  have  to  abolish  for  the 
purpose  of  this  preliminary  inquiry  number  something  like  six 
millions ;  the  probability  being  that  if  we  consider  the  stars  visible, 
not  in  the  largest  telescopes,  but  in  those  which  are  now  considered 
of  moderate  dimensions,  their  numbers  may  be  reckoned  at  some- 
thing between  thirty  and  fifty  millions. 

Imagine  then  this  part  of  space  cleared  of  all  matter.  We  shall 
have  a  dark  void,  and  the  probability  is  that  all  that  dark  void  will, 
sooner  or  later,  in  consequence  of  conditions  existing  in  other  parts 
of  space  into  which  we  have  not  inquired,  be  filled  with  some  form 
of  matter  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a  chemical  name. 

Next  we  may  imagine  that  this  something  without  a  chemical 
name  may  curdle  into  something  which  is  more  allied  with  our 
terrestrial  chemistry,  and  the  chances  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
that  first  substance  will  be  either  hydrogen  itself,  or  some  substance 
eeen  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  or  closely  associated  spectra. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  at  this  point  we  enter  the  riegion  of  obser- 
vation. In  the  nebulsB  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  substance 
(or  substances)  which,  as  far  as  our  observations  go,  exists  nowhere 
else  except  in  the  very  hottest  region  of  the  sun  that  we  can  get  at 
with  our  instruments.  It  is  unknown  here,  and  all  attempts  to 
matqh  the  spectrum  by  exposing  terrestrial  substances  to  the  highest 
temperatures  available  in  our  laboratories  have  so  far  been  unavailing. 
Both  in  sun  and  nebulas  this  substance  (or  substances)  is  associated 
with  hydrogen.  This  curdling  process  will  go  on  until  at  length  further 
condensation  will  take  place,  and  instead  of  having  simply  the  substance 
(or  substances)  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  hydrogen,  we  shall  have 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  with  an  infinitely  fine  dust  interspersed  in  it, 
which  will  go  on  condensing  and  condensing  until  at  last  we  get  dust 
of  substances  the  existence  of  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  spectra  of 
bodies  known  to  terrestrial  chemistry ;  among  these  are  magnesium, 
carbon,  oxygen,  iron,  siUcon,  and  sulphur. 

This  dust,  fortunately  for  those  interested  in  such  inquiries  as 
this,  comes  down  to  us  in  more  condensed  forms  still,  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  messages  which  they  bring  from  the  heavens 
that  I  am  engaged  in  writing  this  article.  Not  only  have  we  dust 
falling,  but  large  masses ;  magnificent  specimens  of  meteorites 
which  have  fallen  from  the  heavens  at  diflferent  times,  some  of  them 
weighing  tons,  are  open  to  our  inquiries.  Although,  therefore,  it  is 
very  diflBcult  for  us  to  collect  the  dust,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  produce  it 
by  pulverising  any  specimens  of  these  meteorites  that  we  choose  into 
the  finest  powder.  If  we  examine  this  dust  spectroscopically,  we 
find  that,  in  addition  to  hydrogen,  its  chief  constituents  are  mag- 
nesium, iron,  carbon,  silicon,  oxygen,  and  sulphur. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  this  first  sketch  of  a  possible  result  of  a  pro- 
cess going  on  in  our  space-clearing  at  an  early  stage,  not  arrived  at 
something  that  is  unreal  and  merely  the  creation  of  the  imagination, 
but  something  veiy  definite  indeed,  which  we  can  analyse  and  work 
with  in  our  laboratories. 

How  it  comes  that  this  infinitely  fine  dust,  finer  probably  than 
anything  we  can  imagine,  becomes  at  last,  in  the  celestial  spaces, 
agglomerated  into  meteoric  irons  and  stones  with  which  the  earth 
is  being  continually  bombarded,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  the  domain  of  science.  Space  is  no  niggard  of  this  dust, 
for  if  we  deal  with  agglomerations  of  it  suflScient  in  quantity  to  give 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  *  falling  star'  to  the  unaided  eye,  we  know 
that  the  number  of  such  masses  which  fall  upon  the  earth  every  day 
exceeds  twenty  millions. 

We  have  then  the  idea  before  us  that  here  and  there  in  this  space 
that  we  have  cleared,  we  have  initial  curdling,  as  I  have  called  it ; 
we  need  not  assume  that  these  curdlings  are  uniform. 

It  is  impossible  with  our  present  knowledge  to  suppose  that  at 
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any  prior  stage  of  the  history  of  the  heavens  gravitation  did  not 
exist.  It  is  impossible  from  what  we  know  now  to  suppose  that 
even  the  finest  form  of  matter  which  entered  our  clearing  in  gpace 
was  not  endowed  with  motion.  Given  this  matter,  its  motion  and 
gravitation,  let  us  next  see  what  must  very  quickly  follow. 

Gravitation  will  give  us  a  formation  of  centres ;  we  shall  get  a 
rotation  (moment  of  momentum)  due  to  the  prior  existence  of 
motion  and  to  this  formation  of  centres ;  we  shall  eventually  in  that 
way  get  condensing  masses  of  this  curdled  substance. 

The  moment  we  have  these  centres  formed,  gravitation  again  will 
give  us  the  motion  of  exterior  particles  towards  these  centres,  and  the 
condensation  in  one  part  of  space  will  necessarily  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  clearing  in  another,  so  that,  if  we  suppose  that  the  curdling  was 
not  uniform  to  begin  with,  the  uniformity  will  be  less  and  less  as 
time  and  this  action  go  on. 

Let  us  imagine  that  here  and  there  we  have  isolated  eddies,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  larger  aggregations  of  the  dust — ^in  the  most 
enormous  swarms  we  can  imagine — we  have  also  eddies;  these  eddies 
involved  in  the  larger  curdlings  will  be  associated  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  th^  general  system  of  which  they  form  an  insignificant 
part.     These  cosmical  molecules  aggregating  in  this  way  will  be,  to 
compare  great  things  with  small,  like  the  invisible  molecules  of  a 
gas.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  Professor  George  Darwin  has 
recently  shown,  that  we  shall  have  in  eflFect  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  before  us,  but  instead  of  dealing  with 
invisible  gaseous  particles  we  shall  have  particles,  large  or  small,  d 
meteoritic  dust.    The  kinetic  theory  tells  us  that  if  we  have  en- 
counters we  must  have  a  production  of  heat ;  if  we  have  production 
of  heat  we  must  have  the  production  of  radiation,  although,  if  the  heat 
be  insuflBcient,  the  radiation  may  not  produce  light  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  human  eye. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thought  that  all  these  changes  to  which  I  have 
so  far  drawn  attention  may  have  been  going  on  in  difierent  parts  of 
space  for  aeons  without  any  visible  trace  of  the  action  being  possible 
to  any  kind  of  visual  organs.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  is  right  that 
I  should  point  out  here  that  Halley,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  possible  luminosity  of  sparse  masses  of  matter  in  space^  and 
Maupertuis,  who  followed  him,  both  laid  great  stress  upon  it.* 

"  .« But  not  less  wonderful  are  certain  luminous  Spots  or  Patches,  which  discoTcr 
Ujcmselves  only  by  the  Telescope,  and  appear  to  the  naked  Eye  like  small  fixt  Stars; 
bul  in  reality  are  nothing  else  but  the  light  coming  from  an  extraordinary  great  space 
in  the  Ether;  through  which  a  lucid  Medium  is  diffused,  that  shines  with  its  own 
^jrnper  Lustre.  This  seems  fully  to  reconcile  that  Difficulty  which  some  have  moved 
against  the  Description  Motes  gives  of  the  Creation,  alleging  that  Light  could  no 
\if^  created  without  the  Sun.  But  in  the  following  Instances  thecontrary  is  manifest; 
for  some  of  these  bright  Spots  discover  no  sign  of  a  Star  in  the  middle  of  them ;  an 
the  irregular  form  of  those  that  have,  shews  them  not  to  proceed  from  the  lUumma- 
lioa  of  a  Central  Body,  since  they  have  no  Annual  Parallax,  they  cannot  fail  to  oocnpy 
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When,  then,  these  encounterB,  which  we  may  call  coUisumBy  take 
place,  and  when  the  heat  due  to  the  arrested  motion  of  the  particles 
coming  together,  and  the  accompanying  light  are  produced;  we  must 
expect  that  that  light  will  at  first  be  very  dim,  and  will  require  very 
considerable  optical  power  to  render  it  visible. 

We  may  now  consider  some  early  results  obtained  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  Sir  William  Herschel,  although  not  the  first  to 
examine  into  it,  was  the  first  to  bring  before  us  an  idea  of  the 
magnificent  spectacle  which  the  heavens  present  to  mankind,  and  he, 
without  any  diflSculty,  with  his  large  instruments,  began  by  dividing 
these  dim  bodies  into  nebulosities  and  nebulas;  the  nebulosities 
extending  over  large  spaces  of  the  heavens,  and  being  of  very,  very 
feeble  luminosity. 

When  we  pass  from  these  we  become  acquainted  with  bodies 
which  may  be  truly  termed  nebulae,  as  opposed  to  nebulosities,  and 
the  most  magnificent  of  these  is  that  in  Orion,  which  has  recently 
been  so  grandly  photographed  by  Mr.  Common  and  Mr.  Boberts,  the 
latter  using  the  intensifying  action  of  four  hours'  exposure  of  the 
photographic  plate,  hereby  revealing  details  that  no  human  eye  will 
ever  see,  thus  demonstrating  how  true  it  is  that  these  changes  may  go 
on  for  aeons  and  aeons,  though  the  eye  may  never  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

There  is  a  magnificent  arrangement  in  the  human  eye  which, 
though  it  invalidates  it  for  some  astronomical  purposes,  is  convenient, 
because  it  enables  us  to  go  on  using  our  eyes  all  our  lives,  whereas 
a  prepared  photographic  plate  can  only  be  used  once.  By  this 
arrangement,  however  long  we  look  at  an  object,  it  does  not  appear 
brighter,  but  in  the  case  of  the  photographic  plate  all  the  action 
upon  it  is  totalled,  so  to  speak,  so  that  if  the  plate  be  exposed,  say 
for  two  hours  or  sixty  hours,  we  shall  go  on  getting  impressed  upon 
it  more  and  more  of  the  unseen. 

Thus  the  nebula  of  Orion  as  seen  is  almost  insignificant  compared 
with  the  glorious  object  which  the  photographic  plate  portrays  if  the 
integrating  power  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  hours. 

It  seemed  pretty  obvious,  since  the  light  of  such  bodies  is  so  dim 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  beats  upon  the  earth  and  upon  our  eyes 
without  having  any  eCFect  upon  either,  that  the  temperature  was 
low ;  and  it  seemed  also  that  to  test  the  idea  that  this  luminosity 
might  be  produced,  as  I  have  suggested,  by  collisions  of  meteoric 
dust,  the  way  was  open  for  laboratory  work. 

Smash  a  meteorite,  collect  the  dust,  expose  it  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  compare  its  spectrum  with  the  spectrum  of  such  a  body  as 

Spaces  immensely  great,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  our  whole  Solar  System.  In  all 
these  so  vast  Spaces  it  should  seem  that  thejre  is  a  perpetual  iminterrapted  Daj^ 
which  may  furnish  Matter  of  Speculation,  as  well  to  the  curious  Naturalist  as  to  the 
Astronomer.'— Edmund  Halley,  Phil  Tram,  vol.  xxix.  p.  392. 
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those  we  have  been  considering,  and  see  by  actual  experiment  if  there 
is  any  similarity.    This  was  done. 

The  result  was  almost  identical.  It  seemed  therefore  that  one 
had  at  last  got  to  solid  ground,  and  oould  go  ahead.  But  how  to  go 
ahead  in  a  scientific  way  ?  Naturally  by  developing  the  argument 
which  had  led  us  so  far.  Let  us  agree  that  the  nebula  are  con- 
densations of  meteoritic  dust,  and  see  whether  we  are  led  to  the  tme 
or  the  false  by  such  a  concession.  Let  us  further  grant  that  the 
condensations  go  on.     What  will  happen  next  ? 

In  certain  regions  of  space  the  encounters — the  collisions— will 
increase  in  number  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  meteoric 
dust  in  these  regions ;  the  temperature  will  therefore  be  higher  and 
the  light  more  intense. 

Is  there  only  one  process  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  in- 
creased ?  It  did  not  take  very  long  to  recognise  that  there  might. 
possibly  be  three  lines  of  action,  each  one  of  which  would  result  in 
the  production  of  a  higher  temperature. 

In  the  first  place,  moment  of  momentum — rotation — being  at 
our  disposal  to  start  with,  it  was  obvious,  in  virtue  of  mechanical 
laws,  that  as  the  condensation  went  on  the  rotation  would  be 
accelerated ;  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  dust  in  the  reaction,  so 
to  speak,  would  be  more  violent ;  the  collisions  therefore  would  pro- 
duce more  smashes,  and  more  heat,  and  therefore  more  light. 

We  should  get  a  central  system  and  surroundings,  such  as  Mr. 
Boberts  has  recently  photographed  in  the  great  nebula  of  Andromeda. 
The  exposure  he  gave  was  four  hours,  and  again  this  photograph 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  phenomena  which  will  probably  never 
be  seen  by  the  eye  alone. 

A  central  condensation,  here  and  there  fragments  of  spirals, 
and  here  and  there  dark  gaps  are  seen.  These  gaps  were  ob- 
served by  Bond  and  others  years  ago,  but  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Boberts  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  they  are  produced  by  the  wonder- 
ful in-draught  action  which  we  can  now,  by  means  of  the  photograph, 
see  going  on.  We  have  a  concentration  towards  the  centre,  the  dark 
gaps  representing  to  us  either  the  absence  of  matter  or  the  presence 
of  meteoritic  dust  in  a  region  where  it  is  all  going  the  same  way,  and 
in  which  therefore  there  are  no  collisions.  Here  and  there  we  get 
regions  of  great  luminosity,  and  associated  with  the  spirals  we  g«^ 
obvious  loci  of  encounters.  External  swarms  are  also  seen  which  have 
been  thought,  with  great  probability,  to  belong  to  the  system— sina^^^ 
condensations  partaking  in  the  general  motion  of  the  whole.  Here 
then  we  are  in  presence  of  one  possible  cause  of  increased  tempera- 
ture. 

There  is  another.  One  of  the  early  results  obtained  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  was  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for  double 
nebulae  to  make  their  appearance  in  his  gigantic  telescope.    ^^^  ^ 
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is  difficult  for  ns  to  imagine  that  these  double  nebulae,  like  their 
allied  systems  of  stars,  should  not  be  in  motion ;  and  if  we  imagine  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  one  swarm  is  going  around  a  larger  one 
in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  occasionally  approaching  it,  and  mingling  with 
it ;  we  shall  have  at  one  part  of  the  orbit  the  centres  nearest  together  ; 
so  that  a  greater  number  of  particles  of  meteoritic  dust  will  be  liable 
to  encounters  at  this  time  than  at  others.  Hence  we  shall  get  a  cause 
of  increased  temperature  of  a  periodic  kind ;  there  must  be  variable 
stars  in  the  heavens — ^and  there  are. 

As  a  third  possible  condition  we  have  the  known  movement  of 
these  swarms  of  dust  through  space.  If  we  take  note  of  the  known 
movements  of  the  star  which  forms  the  centre  of  our  own  system  we 
can  learn  that  these  movements  may  be  gigantic.  We  know  that 
the  sun  is  travelling  nearly  half  a  million  of  miles  every  twenty-four 
hours  towards  a  certain  region ;  we  know  that  other  stars  are  moving 
so  quickly  that  Sir  Bobert  Ball  has  calculated  that  one  among  them 
would  travel  from  London  to  Fekin  in  something  like  two  minutes. 
We  have  therefore  any  amount  of  velocity.  Now  suppose  that  with- 
out the  formation  of  either  a  single  or  a  double  system,  such  as  we 
have  considered,  by  the  ordinary  condensation  of  an  initial  single  or 
initial  double  swarm ;  we  have  what  we  may  call  a  *  level  crossing '  at 
which  two  or  more  streams  of  meteoritic  dust  meet.  There  of  course 
we  shall  have  a  tremendous  cause  of  collisions.  Have  we  such  instances 
in  the  heavens  ?  Again  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Boberts's  photographs  of 
the  Pleiades ;  we  see  in  them  four  nebulae  which  have  been  stated  to 
surround  four  of  the  stars.  But  if  we  look  at  the  nebulae  more  care- 
fully, we  find  that  distinct  stream-lines  are  seen  in  each  in  certain 
directions ;  we  have  interlacing,  the  meeting  of  these  streams  at  some 
angle  or  other,  and  in  each  such  region  we  have  the  locus  of  one  of 
the  chief  stars. 

This  may  be  considered  to  be  an  irregular  cause  of  a  production 
of  high  temperature ;  but  so  long  as  such  an  action  as  that  con- 
tinues, an  apparent  star  will  be  seen,  distinct,  of  constant  light, 
and  not  to  be  discriminated,  without  such  photographs  as  these,  from 
those  stars  which  have  been  produced  by  more  ordinary  sequences 
connected  with  the  more  ordinary  processes  of  condensation. 

If,  however,  the  above  explanation  be  the  true  one,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  cases  in  which  we  may  see  such  an  action  beginning  or 
ending  suddenly ;  the  action  will  be  less  constant  and  durable — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  supply  of  these  streams  of  meteoritic  dust  may  not  be 
continuous ;  it  may  be  smaller,  and  then  the  effect  will  be  produced 
during  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  In  that  case  the  light  of 
the  star  will  not  last  long.  If  the  onrush  of  one  stream  upon  another 
or  a  more  regular  swarm  is  sudden,  we  shall  have  a  sudden  blaze  out 
of  light ;  if  the  on-rushing  stream  is  short,  the  light  will  soon  die  ; 
if  it  continues  tot       ^*e  time,  and  reduces  its  quantity,  the  light  will 
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die  out  gradually.  Or  again,  such  a  source  of  supply  may  fail  by  the 
complete  passage  of  one  stream  through  the  other.  In  these  ways 
we  shall  have  various  bodies  in  the  heavens,  suddenly  or  gradually 
increasing  or  decreasing  their  light  quite  irregularly,  unlike  those 
other  bodies  where  we  get  a  periodical  variation  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution  of  one  round  the  other.  We  shall  have  *  new  stars ' 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  heavens,  and  they  do. 

Unfortunately  no  photographs  of  these  bodies  to  which  I  refer 
have  been  taken.  Observations  have  been  recorded,  however,  of  their 
changing  light.  The  changes  can  be  easily  explained  upon  this 
hypothesis,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  other. 

In  one  case  we  had  a  known  star  (in  Corona)  suddenly  blazing 
out  from  the  ninth  magnitude  to  the  second,  and  almost  as  suddenly 
going  down  again.  In  another  star  (Nova  Cygni)  we  had  an  outburst 
in  a  region  which  observation  showed  to  be  without  a  star,  although 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  special  observation  of  that  region  had  been 
made  for  the  existence  of  nebube.  Suddenly  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  a  third  magnitude  star  blazed  out  ;*lhis  took  a  very  consider- 
able time  to  die  down,  as  compared  to  the  first  star,  in  Corona,  and 
ultimately  it  got  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  now  telescopically 
it  appears  as  a  nebula^^ 

As  in  condensing  these  swarms  get  hotter,  they  will  get  brighter 
as  their  volume  decreases,  and  we  shall  pass  from  what  we  term  nebulae 
to  what  we  term  stars.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
chief  among  the  new  ideas  introduced  by  the  recent  work  is  that  a 
great  many  stars  are  not  stars  like  the  sun,  but  simply  collections  of 
meteorites,  the  particles  of  which  may  be  probably  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  miles  apart.  Such  eddies  and  systems,  which  are  not  simple, 
will  vary  in  brightness.  In  the  case  of  double  nebulae  condensing 
we  shall  get,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  periodic  variation  in  light; 
and  here  we  have  a  simple  explanation  of  the  facts  observed,  and 
hitherto  held  to  be  mysterious,  in  a  large  number  of  variable  stars. 
The  *  new '  stars  I  have  already  referred  to  are  also  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  hypothesis  of  meteoritic  streams. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why,  considering  the  millions  of  bodies  in  motion 
capable  by  this  hypothesis  of  producing  them,  are  not  *  new  stars 
seen  more  frequently  ?  The  reply  is  simple :  We,  as  a  rule,  deal  with 
the  clashing  of  smidl  streams ;  the  temperature  does  not  generally 
exceed  that  of  a  comet,  probably ;  and  hence  the  action  takes  place 
invisibly  to  us.  Photographic  surveys  of  the  heavens  often  repeated 
will  doubtless  give  us  more  numerous  records. 

We  now  return  to  the  regularly  condensing  swarms.  In  these 
the  condensation  will  go  on,  and  the  temperature  will  rise  maul 
the  loss  by  radiation  equals  the  increase  of  temperature  due  to  the 
fall  of  meteorites  upon  the  continually  condensing  centre.  ^^^ 
imagine  a  star  to  be  condensed  more  and  more  by  the  fell  of  meteoritic 
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material  upon  it,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  time  in  which,  provided  that  the 
supply  of  material  ceases,  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  star  from 
that  reason  will  also  cease,  and  then  will  arise  a  condition  of  things 
in  which  the  heat  radiated  from  the  star  will  be  greater  than  the  heat 
produced  in  the  body  of  gas  which  is  ultimately  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  tremendous  temperature  caused  by  the  continual  fall  of  meteor- 
itic  matter  towards  the  centre. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  nebulae  we  begin  with  meteoritic  dust- 
particles  far  separate  from  each  other,  we  must  gradually  get  an 
increase  of  temperature  so  long  as  they  approach  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  swarm  by  condensation ;  and  so  long  as  the  heat  produced  by 
bombardment  is  in  excess  of  the  loss  by  radiation,  the  temperature 
will  increase  ;  but  when  the  loss  by  radiation  exceeds  the  gain  by  the 
bombardment  we  must  get  a  reduction  of  temperature.  A  tempera- 
ture-curve like  one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster  Bridge  flattened  at 
the  top  will  illustrate  this  idea.  We  have  on  the  left-hand  arm  of  the 
curve  those  bodies  in  which  we  get  a  rise  of  temperature  due  to  colli- 
sions and  to  condensation ;  along  the  top  of  the  curve  we  have  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  globe  of  gas,  the  gas  begins  to  cool  and 
gradually  condenses,  until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  right-hand  arm 
of  the  curve,  as  a  result  of  the  total  action,  we  get  the  formation  of 
a  body  like  the  earth. 

Such  a  temperature-curve  has  been  provisionally  divided  into 
seven  parts,  and  what  has  been  done  so  far  is  to  show  that  there  are 
seven  well-defined  groups  of  bodies  in  space,  which  may  be  located, 
three  on  the  rising  part  of  the  curve,  one  at  the  top,  and  three  on  the 
descending  part ;  representatives  of  each  of  these  groups  have  been 
classified  and  their  spectra  have  been  carefully  studied.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difficulty  whatever  about  placiog  all  the  celestial  bodies 
which  have  been  so  observed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  one  group 
or  the  other ;  and  further,  where  the  spectroscopic  evidence  is  com- 
plete, there  is  again  no  difficulty  in  dividing  these  groups  into  species, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  the  biologist  deals  with  organic  forms. 
This  has  already  been  done  for  one  group,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it 
will  no  doubt  be  done  for  more,  so  that  here  again  we  are  definitely 
in  the  region  of  hard,  detailed  facts. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  a  system,  so  long  as  it  is  on  the  rising  part  of  the  curve.  If  we 
begin  with  globular  condensations,  such  as  those  first  described  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  we  shall  get,  soon  after  the  initial  stage,  spiral 
and  irregular  intakes,  and  then  these  may  in  time  give  place  to  rings 
such  as  we  are  already  familiar  with  in  a  member  of  our  own  system; 
I  refer  to  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Other  dust-swarms  near  which  such 
a  system  passes  wiU  be  attracted  to  it,  and  in  addition  to  the  initial 
revolving  swarm  and  its  intakes  and  rings  we  shall  have  a  new  order 
of  things  introduced,  which  we  may  term  comets. 
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Now  the  whole  history  of  cometic  astronomy  goes  to  show  that 
no  comet  can  enter  such  a  system  as  ours  without  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  the  central  system  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  We  know  from 
other  considerations  that  the  nucleus  of  such  a  body  is  simply  a 
swarm  of  meteoritic  dust-particles,  large  or  small. 

The  tail  is  always  produced  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
sun,  and  by  some  electrical  energy,  thermal  energy,  or  what  not ; 
the  result  being  that  something  is  driven  from  the  swarm  of  me- 
teorites in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun. 

Further,  the  stuff,  whatever  it  may  be,  thus  repelled,  is  brought 
by  the  comet  from  outer  space;  for  some  of  the  short-period  comets, 
those  that  never  leave  our  system,  after  they  have  passed  round  the 
sun  a  few  times,  throw  out  no  tail  at  all. 

If  this  can  be  xmiversally  proved  for  all  comets,  this  is  what  must 
happen :  each  central  body  will,  by  means  of  this  energy,  place,  as  it 
were,  a  cordon  round  itself,  inside  of  which  no  such  matter  can  remain 
as  is  thus  driven  off  from  comets  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  a 
tail ;  and  if  it  be  ever  possible  to  state  the  chemical  nature  of  a 
comet's  tail,  the  particular  substances  repelled  by  this  central 
energy  will  be  known.  It  looks  as  if  the  tails  may  consist,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  gases  which  exist  in  meteorites,  and  which  can  be  driven 
out  of  them  at  not  very  high  temperatures.  Seeing  that  these  are 
thrown  off  with  great  velocity  and  shine  through  millions  of  miles 
in  the  depths  of  space,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are  dealing  with  any 
such  condensable  substances  as  the  vapours  of  iron,  magnesium,  or 
any  other  metal.  This  consideration  may  help  us  eventually  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  repelling  body. 

These  revolving  dust-swarms,  as  they  increase  their  temperature, 
will  go  through  the  same  temperature-changes  as  other  non-revolving 
ones.  The  existence  of  comets  drawn  into  our  system  from  without, 
composed,  like  the  nebuke,  of  meteoritic  dust,  enables  us  to  subject 
the  view  we  are  now  considering  to  a  very  crucial  test. 

We  know  that  the  temperature  of  comets  is  increased,  chiefly,  it 
has  been  supposed,  by  tidal  action,  as  they  approach  the  sun ;  because 
such  an  action  must  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  movements 
of  the  particles  of  the  swarm  nearer  the  sun,  as  compared  to  those 
farther  away  from  it ;  we  know,  in  any  case,  by  their  increased  light 
that  the  temperature  of  comets  doea  increase  considerably  as  the  sun 
is  approached.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  comets,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  clouds  of  meteo- 
ritic particles  in  the  solar  system,  are  identical  with  those  presented 
by  nebula)  and  stars  in  space ;  hence  the  hypothesis  now  under  con- 
sideration, which  aflBrms  the  nebul®  to  be  also  clouds  of  meteoritic 
dust,  is  greatly  strengthened.  Indeed  if  thefiicts  had  not  been  found 
to  be  as  I  have  stated  them,  the  hypothesis  would  have  been  worth 
nothing. 
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I  should  here  add  that  the  recent  work  has  shown  how  right 
Schiaparelli  was  when,  in  1866,  he  stated  that  comets  were  nebulous 
masses  drawn  into  the  solar  system. 

The  top  of  what  we  agreed  to  call  the  temperature  curve  may 
now  be  considered.  We  have  dealt  with  the  ascending  arm  of  it,  and 
referred  to  the  groups  I,  II,  and  III.  In  these  groups  there  was 
evidence  to  show  that,  under  normal  conditions,  we  were  dealing 
with  orders  of  celestial  bodies  in  which  the  temperature  was  gradually 
increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  nearing  of  the  constituent 
meteorites  in  the  swarm  due  to  collisions  and  gravitation. 

It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  very  briefly  give,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  repetition,  a  normal  case  carrying  us 
up  to  the  top  of  the  curve.  For  that  purpose  we  may  content  our- 
selves by  considering  those  globular  and  elliptic  nebulas  first  recorded 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  the  last  century.  In  these  there  is  evi- 
dence of  diflFerent  stages  of  condensation ;  in  one  series  first  of  all 
something  which  is  hardly  visible  is  noted,  and  the  end  of  that  series 
consists  of  a  dim,  diffused,  globular  mass.  In  another  we  pass  from 
the  minimum  gradually  into  another  form  of  condensation,  in  which 
the  luminosity  increases  towards  the  centre.  In  still  another  series 
the  condensation  towards  the  centre  goes  as  it  were  by  jumps,  so 
that  finally  what  appears  to  be  a  nebulous  star  with  a  surrounding 
of  very  nearly  equal  density  is  seen.  Passing  from  these  forms 
we  come  to  elliptic  nebulae,  which  doubtless  indicate  a  further  con- 
densation of  those  forms  which,  in  the  first  instance,  are  globular. 
We  have  already  become  feimiliar  with  a  representative  of  these 
elliptic  nebulas  in  that  of  Andromeda,  as  it  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  the  magnificent  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts.  In  con- 
nection with  such  an  elliptic  figure  we  often  get  clear  indications  of 
spirals. 

A  further  condensation  then  will  no  doubt  land  us  among  stars 
having  a  peculiar  and  special  spectrum ;  indeed,  though  they  appear 
as  stars  in  our  telescopes,  their  spectrum  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  nebula.  Groing  still  further — still  increasing  the  condensation, 
still  increasing  the  temperature — the  region  of  stars  properly  so- 
called  is  reached,  until  at  last  we  find  those  which  are  represented 
at  the  top  of  the  curve.  These  results  have  been  arrived  at  by 
spectroscopic  work,  and  the  facts  recorded  have  been  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  these  swarms  as  their  temperature  in- 
creases, from  the  most  sparse  condition  at  the  bottom  of  the  curve  to 
the  most  condensed  one  at  the  top. 

In  the  sparsest  swarms,  in  the  so-called  nebulsB,  and  those  which 
are  so  dim  as  to  be  with  difficulty  visible,  indications  are  found  of  the 
so  far  unknown  substance  or  substances,  to  which  I  have  referred  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  together  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and, 
in  all  probability,  magnesium,  one  of  the  most  common  metals  in 
meteorites,  which  has  a  bright  speotrum  visible  at  a  low  temperature 
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though  I  should  add  that  the  visible  presence  of  magnesium  has 
recently  been  contested.  Its  visible  presence  or  absence,  however,  is 
not  of  fundamental  importance.  As  the  temperature  increases,  we 
find  carbon  more  abundant,  and  traces  of  manganese  and  lead, 
metals  which  volatilise  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  next  greatest  change  that  supervenes  is  the  addition  of  more 
familiar'indications  of  the  metals  magnesium,  manganese,  and  sodium, 
while  the  spaces  between  the  meteorites  glow  more  intensely  with 
the' light  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  probably  brought  about  by  some 
electrical  action.  Here  the  sparseness  is  still  so  great  that  we  have 
little  to  do  with  the  absorption  of  light ;  we  simply  deal  with  in- 
candescent vapours  due  to  the  high  temperature  brought  about  by 
collisions  among  the  meteorites  and  to  the  glow  of  the  gases  between 
the  meteorites.  But  although  the  particles  of  meteoritic  dust  are  so 
far  apart  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  obvious  absorption  of  their 
light  occurring  at  this  stage,  to  any  large  extent,  the  story  is 
soon  changed,  for  when  real  condensation  begins,  the  light  of  the 
meteoritic  dust  itself  is  absorbed  by  the  vapours  produced  at  low  tem- 
peratures which  lie'  between  each  particle  of  dust  and  our  eyes.  The 
whole  theory  of  absorption  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  light  must 
come  from  the  light-source  through  a  vapour  which  is  cooler  than 
the  light-source  itself. 

Thus  we  get  a  clear  indication  that,  when  this  stage  is  reached, 
the  meteoritic  dust  is  very  much  closer  together,  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count capable  of  forming  a  background  enabling  us  to  see  these  light- 
absorption  phenomena.  Absorption  of  light  by  the  vapours  of  substances 
known  to  exist  in  meteorites,  such  as  manganese  and  lead,  is  the  first 
to  occur,  and  these  absorption  phenomena  gradually  preponderate, 
and  indicate  change  from  low  to  high  temperature,  till  finally  the 
main  absorption  of  light  is  caused  by  hydrogen  and  iron.  Towards 
the  top  of  the  curve  we  get  hydrogen  enormously  developed.  It 
seems  that  we  deal  with  a  greater  and  greater  quantity  of  hydrogen 
as  the  temperature  gets  higher. 

Side  by  side  with  this  sequence  in  the  case  of  stars,  a  similar  one 
up  to  a  certain  point  is  noted  in  the  comets.  As  a  rule  the  tem- 
perature of  comets  is,  as  we  should  expect,  very  much  below  that 
reached  by  stars.  There  is  therefore  no  overwhelming  indication  of 
light-absorption,  and  it  is  only  in  those  which  closely  approach  the 
sun  that  any  indication  of  the  absorption  of  light  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  vapour  is  to  be  seen.  A  comparison  of  the  spectra  ob- 
served gives  a  clear  indication  that  the  nature  of  comets  and  nebube, 
so  far  as  the  spectroscope  can  seize  them,  is  very  similar :  the  phe- 
nomena present  themselves  in  the  same  order ;  a  line  conmion  to 
both  begins  the  story,  and  then  bright  carbon  is  found  among  the  first 
substances  indicated,  and  afterwards  absorption  phenomena,  produced 
by  manganese  and  lead  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  are  superadded. 

After  this  cometary  parenthesis  I  now  return  to  consider  the  top 
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of  the  temperature  curve.  I  repeat  that  we  have  this  sort  of  condition. 
The  swarms,  whether  single  or  multiple  in  origin,  have  by  collisions 
and  gravity  brought  about  the  highest  point  of  temperature  which  they 
can  reach  in  consequence  of  these  actions.  Swarms  of  separate  meteor- 
ites  now  give  place  to  a  globular  mass  of  gas  produced  by  their  vola- 
tilisation. It  may  be  that  this  very  high  temperature  may  be  produced, 
and  this  enormous  globular  mass  of  gas  formed,  long  before  all  the 
meteorites  and  meteoritic  dust  in  the  parent  swarm,  or  in  that  par- 
ticular region  of  space,  shall  be  absolutely  condensed  to  the  centre ;  so 
that  we  see  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  high  temperature  condition 
may  last  for  a  very  long  time.  Hence  the  curve  should  be  flat-topped 
— in  all  probability  very  flat — for  so  far  as  the  spectrum  analysis  of  stars 
has  gone  at  present,  more  than  half  of  those  which  have  been  examined 
give  us  evidence  of  extremely  high  temperature.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that  such  a  mass  as  that  we  are  con- 
sidering must  be  radiating  with  tremendous  energy;  for  a  time 
probably  the  heat  which  it  receives  by  the  collisions  and  condensa- 
tion of  the  outer  members  of  the  parent  swarm  may  be  as  great  as 
the  heat  which  it  radiates,  and  under  these  conditions  the  average 
temperature  of  the  gas  will  remain  constant,  but  the  moment  the 
input  is  less  than  the  output  the  mass  of  gas  must  cool,  so  that  we 
have  next  to  consider  what  will  happen  to  a  mass  of  gas  cooling 
under  these  circumstances. 

What  will  cool  first  ?  The  outside.  We  know  pretty  well  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  outside  of  the  mass  of  gas  we  are  dealing  with ; 
we  are  practically  dealing  with  a  cooling  globe  of  which  the  exterior 
absorbing  layers  consist  of  hydrogen,  iron,  magnesium,  and  sodium. 
And  now  perhaps  it  will  be  obvious  why  I  was  anxious  in  this  general 
statement  to  begin  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  beginning  of  things.  It 
is  only  by  going  back  in  that  way  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  this 
enormous  development  of  hydrogen  in  the  hottest  stars.  We  saw 
that  first  one  or  perhaps  two  unknown  substances — together  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  magnesium,  manganese,  lead,  and  iron — wrote 
their  record  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  finally  hydrogen  was  present  in 
excess  in  the  hottest  stars.  By  the  phenomena  of  comets  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  radiant  energy  of  our  sun,  and  therefore  the 
radiant  energy  of  all  other  masses  of  equal  temperature  to  our  sun, 
drives,  in  all  probability,  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
gas,  like  hydrogen  or  carbon  compounds,  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
system.  Thus  we  may  possibly  explain  the  absence  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  from  the  sun ;  but  hydrogen  is  present.  The  unknown  sub- 
stance or  substances  are  concerned  in  most  of  the  actions  which  take 
place  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  sun,  and  they  are  always  associated 
with  hydrogen.  In  the  atmospheres  of  the  hottest  stars  again 
hydrogen  is  enormously  developed.  Now  that  hydrogen,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  cannot  have  passed  the  cordon  to  which  I  referred. 
The  only  supposition  is  that  it  and  the  unknown  substances  have  aa 
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Buch  been  produced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  the  meteoritic  particles  which  have  formed  the  star  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated  are  composed.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  series 
of  facts  which  add  very  great  probability  to  the  idea  which  has  been 
arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that  the  chemical  elements  themselves 
.  are  forms  of  hydrogen,  or  have  a  common  origin. 

On  the  right-hand  part  of  the  temperature  curve  the  hottest  state 
of  things  is  represented  at  the  top,  and  the  coolest  at  the  bottom,  and 
we  pass  through  groups  IV,  V,  and  VI.  As  the  temperature  runs 
down,  the  hydrogen  gradually  disappears ;  as  this  happens  in  a  mass  of 
gas  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  but  constantly  reduoed,  we 
can  only  suppose  that  it  is  used  to  form  something  else.  We  get  aaao- 
daiion  due  to  reduced  temperature  in  the  same  way  that  we  get  dw- 
eociation  due  to  increasing  temperature.  The  sun  is  a  star  just  about 
half-way  down  the  descending  side  of  the  curve  ;  we  know  on  other 
grounds  that  the  sun  is  cooling. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  is  this  :  with  decreasing  hydrogen  we 
get  gradually  associated  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments (group  V)  and  subsequently  of  carbon ;  but  now  the  carbon 
vapours  are  absorbing,  they  are  not  radiating—  in  other  words,  the 
spectrum  includes  dark  bands  instead  of  bright  ones,  as  they  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curve.  The  light  of  the  star  is  gradually 
blotted  out  by  an  enormous  quantity  of  carbon  compounds  in  some 
form  or  other,  till  at  last  the  star  gets  blood-red  (group  VI),  and  finally 
is  lost  to  human  ken.  The  solar  atmosphere  at  present  contains  chiefly 
iron,  calcium,  and  other  similar  metals,  but  the  hydrogen  is  disappear- 
ing, and  there  is  possibly  the  slightest  trace  of  carbon,  but  that  trace  is 
so  small  as  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  The  composition  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere  at  present  is  moreover  almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
mixture  of  meteorites  driven  into  vapour  by  a  strong  electric  current, 
and,  if  we  except  hydrogen,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  of  any  importance 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  one  which  is  not  represented  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  other.  Calcium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  and  certain 
lines  of  nickel  and  other  substances,  are  present.  By  means  of  such 
experiments  as  this,  the  wonderfully  close  connection  between  the 
gases  at  present  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  the  gases 
obtained  from  the  volatilisation  of  meteorites  is  put  before  us  in  the 
clearest  and  most  convincing  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  that  carbon  comes  in  and  takes  the  place 
of  highest  importance  in  the  atmospheres  of  these  cooling  bodies,  it 
is  worth  while  to  remark  that  if,  as  seems  possible,  these  permanent 
gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  with  different  substances  like  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  and  probably  hydrogen  itself,  are  kept  away 
from  the  swarm  during  its  condensation  by  that  form  of  radiant 
energy  of  the  centre  which  is  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  sun  by  its 
tail-producing  action  on  comets,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  when  that 
radiant  energy  is  reduced,  the  carbon  compounds  will  gradually  ap- 
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proach  the  central  body,  until  at  length  the  flickering  energy  is  no 
longer  able  to  keep  these  permanent  gases  away,  and  then  the 
sniroundings  of  the  central  body  are  invaded  by  these  gases  in  snch 
tremendous  quantity  that  an  absorption  is  produced  which  first  turns 
the  cooler  star  blood-red,  and  finally  blots  it  out. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  questions  connected  with  this. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  future  of  that 
magnificent  nebula  in  Andromeda,  the  true  structure  of  which  Mr. 
Boberts  has  recently  revealed  to  us.  It  is  already  suspected  that 
the  two  subsidiary  swarms  partake' of  the  motion  and  form  a  p^rt  of 
the  system.  Those  smaller  swarms  will  naturally  condense  before 
the  larger  ones.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  no  longer  dealing  with 
anything  so  far  away,  but  with  the  solar  system  when  it  was  in  that 
stage.  The  central  sun  having  this  cordon  round  it  can  only  be 
formed  of  those  substances  which  are  not  repelled  by  its  radiant 
energy ;  it  will  therefore  be  chiefly  a  mass  of  metallic  vapour.  The 
masses  near  it  for  the  same  reason  will  be  also  chiefly  of  metallic 
vapours,  and  their  density  will  be  high  ;  those  farther  away  will  be 
less  metallic.  Bit  by  bit,  in  the  case  of  the  interior  bodies,  we  shall 
have  these  permanent  gases  coming  back  again,  and  more  carbon  will 
be  added  to  their  superficial  layers ;  those  bodies  also  must  condense 
before  the  central  one. 

If  we  consider  the  conditions  of  the  outer  condensations,  they 
must  be  particularly  rich  in  permanent  gases.  We  shall,  therefore, 
get  in  the  case  of  the  outer  bodies  excessively  small  density,  and  pro- 
bably associated  with  that  only  the  very  sparse  presence  of  these 
metals  which  have  been  alone  allowed  to  penetrate  towards  the  centre, 
because  their  vapours  can  condense. 

Our  sun  must  ultimately  go  through  the  stage  in  which  its  ab- 
sorption will  be  due  no  longer  to  hydrogen,  or  to  iron,  but  to  carbon, 
chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  process  which  has  been  referred  to;  and 
eventually,  as  its  radiant  energy  gets  less  and  less,  as  it  gets  cooler 
and  dimmer,  the  last  speck  of  blood-red  sunlight  will  be  put  out  by 
an  excess  of  carbon  vapours  in  its  atmosphere. 

That  is  what  must  have  happened  to  our  own  earth.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  question  indeed  to  attempt  to  determine  at  what  period 
of  the  sun's  history  a  solid  crust  was  formed  on  the  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  consolidation  of  the  earth 
may  have  preceded  the  highest  point  of  temperature  of  the  sun — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  earth  may  have  reached  a  condition  closely  resem- 
bling its  present  one  at  the  time  the  sun  occupied  the  apex  of  the 
temperature  curve  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

In  any  case  the  high  density  of  the  earth,  compared  with  the 
density  of  its  crust  (the  enormous  quantity  of  silicon  and  oxygen  and 
carbon  near  the  crust  having  an  entirely  difiFerent  specific  gravity 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  taken  as  a  whole),  seems  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  from  these  considerations. 
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I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hypothesis  we  have  been  consider- 
ing supplies  us  with  an  orderly  progression  of  meteoritic  dust  through 
heat  conditions  produced  by  collisions  till  finally  a  cool  mass  is  pro- 
duced; that  this  orderly  progression  brings  about  all  the  known 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  on  its  way,  and  simply  and  sufficiently 
explains  them.  But  though  much  of  the  mystery  is  gone,  all  the 
majesty  is  left — indeed  to  my  mind  it  is  vastly  increased.  It 
seems  as  if  the  working  out  of  the  meteoritic  idea  will  entirely  justify 
Kant's  conviction  that  the  physical  side  of  the  science  of  the  universe 
would  in  the  future  reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
Newton  had  in  his  time  brought  the  mathematical  side. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 


The  students  of  the  CoUegj  Esteri  at  Borne  are  not  in  appear- 
ance an  athletic  race.  They  are  a  familiar  feature  of  the  Eternal  City 
as  they  promenade  somewhat  listlessly  its  thoroughfares  in  groups 
of  two  and  three,  attired  in  the  uniform  of  their  various  nationalities. 
The  British  tourist,  as  he  suns  himself  on  the  Pincian  Hill  on 
a  Sunday  morning  while  his  wife  and  daughters  have  gone  to 
the  English  church  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  eyes  askance  what  he 
calls  their  monkish  garb,  and  as  he  unfolds  his  Tvmes  to  read  the 
correspondence  on  *  Compulsory  Athletics '  he  devoutly  thanks 
heaven  that  his  young  barbarians  at  Harrow  and  Oxford  are  not  as 
these  students.  Even  to  the  more  sympathetic  observer  these  pale 
seminarists  do  not  give  the  impression  of  being  in  training  for  the 
life  of  endurance  which  the  main  body  of  the  Church  Militant  imposes 
on  its  oflBcers  wherever  stationed,  whether  in  the  slums  of  West- 
minster or  in  the  fever-stricken  camps  of  Tonkin  or  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Zambesi  river. 

Such  being  the  characteristic  of  these  young  ecclesiastics,  the 
proceedings  of  a  group  of  them  surprised  me  not  a  little  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1887  on  the  flowery  greensward  of  the 
Pamphilj  Doria  gardens.  There,  in  an  open  space  cleared  among 
the  ilex  trees,  a  band  of  them,  with  cassocks  turned  up,  were  engaged 
in  an  active  game.  Its  nimble  mysteries  were  unfamiliar  to  English 
eyes,  but  the  scientific  manner  in  which  a  ball  was  thrown  convinced 
me  that  the  players  were  no  foreigners.  It  is  an  ethnological  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  is  capable  of  propelling  a  missile  in 
the  method  known  as  *  shying,'  The  young  Disraeli,  who  had 
nothing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  wonderful  nature,  gives  expression 
to  this,  when  writing  to  his  father  from  Malta  how  some  British 
officers  playing  rackets  had  struck  a  ball  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and 
how  he  picked  it  up  and  requested*  a  rifleman  to  forward  its  passage, 
as  I  really  had  never  thrown  a  ball  in  my  life.'  There  was  no  need, 
therefore,  to  accost  the  players  in  Italian  or  in  French,  so,  to  my 
question  to  one  of  them, '  Pray  tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you  are 
doing?'  was  made  the  answer  in  the  unmistakable  intonation  of 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153.  3  a 
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New  England, '  We  are  the  American  Collie,  Sir,  and  we  are  playing 
at  baae-baU/ 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  a  typical  instance  of  the  intensely  national 
idiosyncrasy  of  that  great  branch  of  the  Church  Universal  that  its 
students  sent  from  the  New  World  to  be  imbued  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Old  should  have  been  playing  their  American  base-ball  beneatli 
the  very  shadow  of  St.  Peter's, 

On  the  shores  of  the  western  hemisphere  nearest  to  Europe  the 
first  conspicuous  landmark  which  from  the  AUantic  meets  the 
traveller's  eye  are  the  lofty  towers  of  a  Catholic  cathedral  Over 
Newfoundland,  the  outpost  of  the  North  American  continent,  the 
British  flag  flies,  so  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  set  va^ 
the  massive  edifice  crowning  the  heights  above  the  Narrows  of  SL 
John's  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fathers,  who  are  this  month 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  their  hierarchy  at  Baltimore,  in  the  city 
which  took  its  name-  from  the  first  Governor  of  this  colony,  and 
thence,  as  we  travel  on  the  mainland  westward  for  3,000  miles  till 
the  Pacific  is  reached,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  into  which  the  vast 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  divided  are  in  the  same  case.  A  passing 
glance,  therefore,  must  suffice  for  these  most  interesting  oxganisa- 
tions  with  their  marked  distinctive  features. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  one  half  of  the  busy  popula- 
tion of  Newfoundland,  and  they  to  a  man  are  of  Irish  extraction. 
The  French  rivals  of  these  'much-enduring  fisher-folk  are  also 
Catholics,  but  they  are  only  summer  itinerants  on  the  French  shore 
which  they  occupy  under  treaty  right,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cod- 
fishing  season  they  retire  to  their  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
or  even  recross  the  Atlantic  to  Brittany  for  the  winter.  Consequently 
there  is  not  one  French  priest  in  the  island.  The  clergy  who  work 
under  that  wise  and  amiable  Irishman  Bishop  Power  of  St.  John's 
and  his  colleagues  have  no  sinecure.  Excepting  on  the  peninsula 
of  Avalon,  the  interior  of  Newfoundland  is  uninhabited,  and  the 
clergy  have  to  minister  to  a  population  scattered  over  a  rock-bound 
coast  along  which  fogs  and  icebergs  are  a  daily  peril  of  their  parochial 
voyages.  These  serfs  of  a  harsh  truck-system,  though  Ireland  is 
their  fatherland,  are  totally  unlike  the  Irish  immigrants,  who  are 
one  of  the  largest  elements  of  the  population  throughout  Greater 
Britain,  such  as  are  largely  represented  in  Toronto  and  other  dioceses 
of  Upper  Canada. 

On  the  way  to  French  Canada  a  little  settlement  is  passed  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  deserves  a  word  of  mention. 
The  counties  of  Pictou  and  Antigonish  on  the  north  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  resemble  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  inhabitants  can  speak  no  English.  French,  how- 
ever, is  not  their  tongue  but  Gaelic,  and  among  them  are  found  a 
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probably  greater  number  of  G-aelic-speaking  Catholic  Highlanders 
than  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

The  fair  province  which  skirts  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  called  by  Frontenac  and  the  founders  of  Quebec  '  La  nouvelle 
France,'  but  Quebec  has  survived  the  old  rigvme  whose  impress  she 
bears,  and  now  is  the  only  bit  of  *  La  vieille  France  *  that  the  world 
contains — *  La  vieille  France  in  its  most  refined,  Catholic,  and  devout 
age,'  as  Cardinal  Manning  once  wrote  to  me.  There  are  quiet  towns 
in  France  such  as  Laon  and  Soissons,  which  outwardly  have  an  old- 
world  look,  but  in  the  beautiful  cathedrals  of  the  old  twin  cities  of 
I'Aisne  the  clergy  and  the  Suisses  are  oftenest  the  only  men  who  assist 
at  High  Mass.  At  Quebec,  the  most  nobly  planted  city  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  all  is  different.  The  Church  is  omnipresent. 
The  view  of  the  grey  buildings  seen  from  one's  windows  takes  one 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  sight  of  a  daily 
newspaper  scarcely  removes  the  illusion,  for  the  little  French  journal 
under  its  *  Faits  divers !  announces  a  miracle  which  took  place  last 
week  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  in  an  official  column  advertises 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  read  on  Sunday  by  the  cur^  of  St. 
Joseph  at  Levis  upon  a  luckless  couple  who  have  been  defying 
Divine  law  and  human  conventionality. 

Even  the  pastimes  of  the  faithful  are  fashioned  according  to  the 
anden  rSgime,  or,  at  all  events,  certain  modem  forms  of  amusement 
are  strictly  banned.  The  Governor-General  is  in  residence  at  his 
summer  quarters,  and  the  maidens  of  Quebec  implore  for  a  dispensa 
tion  for  a  ball  at  the  Citadel.  All  in  vain :  they  are  sternly  referred 
to  the  official  manual  on  Lea  danaea  et  lea  bala,  a  grim  little  tract 
which  commences  with  the  severe  proposition  that  *  La  danse  et  les 
bals,  comme  ils  se  font  ordinairement,  sent  un  scandale  et  im  danger,' 
and  under  the  heading  of  ^  Les  danses  immodestes '  they  may  read 
^  sont  reputees  telles  les  danses  modernes  connues  sous  les  noms  de 
Valse,  Polka,  Galop,  Cancan  et  autres  semblables.'  It  must  not  from 
this  be  imagined  that  the  last  named  of  these  '  danses  vives '  is  a 
usual  feature  of  the  programmes  of  viceregal  or  other  polite  festivities 
in  Canada,  and  why  the  good  cure  of  N.D.  de  Quebec  should  have 
bracketed  it  with  the  other  less  volatile  measures  is  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  the  Highland  reel  was  danced  in  Lord  Lome's  time,  and 
was  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  At  all  events  the 
maidens  of  Quebec  refuse  to  be  consoled  with  the  historical  fact  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  never  danced  the  polka. 

The  Church  in  Lower  Canada  not  only  regulates  the  lives  and  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  but  it  directs  the  politics  of  the  province. 
That  it  represents  no  mere  faction  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  at  Ottawa  whenever  the  Provincial  Assembly 
legislates  on  the  Church's  behalf.  The  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill  gives 
400,000  dollars  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  Church  in  compensation  for 
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-the  property  of  the  society  which  escheated  to  the  government  sub- 
sequent to  the  suppression  of  the  Order  by  Clement  XIV.  The 
powerful  Orange  lodges  of  Ontario  have  set  the  countiy  ablaze  with 
an  agitation  this  year,  which  has  swept  out  of  sight  commercial 
^mion,  the  fisheries,  and  every  other  Canadian  question,  urging  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  recommend  the  veto  of  the  bilL  But  Sir 
.John  Macdonald,  our  Canadian  Premier,  himself  an  Orangeman,  is 
.the  astutest  statesman  on  the  American  continent,  and  he  knows 
that  in  French  Canada  the  Church  and  the  people  are  one  and 
indivisible.  Hence  in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  with  its  Protestant 
majority  in  a  house  of  over  200  members,  only  thirteen  could  be 
found  to  vote  for  the  disallowance  of  the  bill. 

Amid  the  bitter  strife  of  creeds  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
.maintains  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Protestant  minority  of 
the  province  (which  includes  most  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  of 
the  border  city  of  Montreal),  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  seriously 
•suggested  in  Protestant  quarters  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
minority  it  would  be  advantageous  if  representative  institutions  in 
Quebec  were  abolished,  and  the  government  of  the  province  invested 
.in  Cardinal  Taschereau.  The  Jesuits  have  great  influence  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  they  are  not  universally  beloved  among  their  co-religion- 
ists, but  the  hold  which  both  the  person  and  the  office  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec  has  upon  the  affection  and  imagination  of  the 
populace  is  daily  made  manifest.  The  scene  on  the  day  of  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Cardinal  after  his  return  from  Borne,  whither  he  had 
been  summoned  to  receive  the  scarlet  hat,  was  most  memorable,  when, 
amid  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  clang  of  bells,  he  gave  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Basilica  the  benediction  to  the  kneeling  multitude. 

Cardinal  Taschereau  is  not  a  man  of  the  people,  as  are  some  of  his 
most  capable  suffragans  and  colleagues.  Monseigneur  Duhamel,  the 
.able  and  refined  Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
type  of  habitant^  a  Canadian  in  everything,  even  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  native  language.  The  Cardinal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
courtly  French  prelate  of  the  last  century.  A  visit  at  the  old  palace 
is  a  ceremony  of  some  solemnity.  The  Vicar-General  P6re  Legare 
with  graceful  urbanity  welcomes  the  visitor  in  a  sumptuous  chamber 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  occupants  of  the  see  of  Quebec  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  beginning  with  Laval  and  St.  Vallier, 
-till  the  Cardinal  enters,  in  his  robes  of  scarlet  and  violet.  For  an 
hour  the  dignified  old  man  discourses  in  the  stately  French  of  the 
last  century,  which  seems  alive  again.  At  one  moment  his  talk  is  of 
the  decadence  of  the  times,  the  pemiciousness  of  modem  literature, 
but  it  sounds  as  if  a  prelate  of  old  France  were  deprecating  the 
^growing  license  of  the  more  recent  works  of  the  author  of  the 
HentHade  or  lamenting  that  Crebillon's  dramas  were  supplanting  the 
.masterpieces  of  Eacine.     The  only  inharmonious  note  is  the  modem 
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costume  of  the  Cardinal's  visitor :  for  the  rest  the  scene  is  such  as  is 
sometimes  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon — it  is  Une  audience- 
chez  son  Eminence  sous  Louis  Quinze. 

I  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  fascinating  region  of  Quebec,  but 
Cardinal  Taschereau  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with- 
Cardinal  Gribbons,  so  it  is  as  well  to  give  some  slight  impression  of  the 
head  of  the  mother  Church  of  America  and  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Church  in  Ontario  has  been  mentioned,  so,  hastening  west- 
ward, we  will  not  pause  until  the  great  lakes  are  passed  and  Winnipeg 
is  reached.  A  few  years  hence  IManitoba  may  be  as  populous  as 
Illinois,  but  at  present  the  work  of  the  Church  is  chiefly  missionary 
in  its  character.  Archbishop  Tach6's  suffragans  are  Frenchmen,  not 
French  Canadians,  and  there  is  a  vast  dissimilarity  between  the 
domestic  habitants  of  Quebec  and  the  half-breed  Metis  of  the  North- 
West,  who  are  by  degrees  giving  way  to  immigrant  settlers  from  every 
nation  of  Europe.  Still  further  westward  we  go  to  the  Foothills  of  the 
Hockies,  where  the  venerable  Pdre  Lacombe  is.ending  his  days  among 
the  Indians  who  call  him  father.  The  prairies  are  left  behind  and 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  are  entered.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
cars  thunder  through  the  passes  twice  a  day,  but  ten  years  ago  they 
had  been  troddenjjy  the  feet  of  no  white  men,  with  one  exception.  Aff 
the  train  winds  through  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Fraser,  here 
and  there  on  mountain  tops  may  be  seen,  black  against  the  sky,  a  rude 
cross  which  marks  an  Indian  burying-ground,  consecrated  in  these 
solitudes  by  the  missionaries  of  Some. 

The  passage  over  English  territory  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  is 
highly  interesting  as  displaying  the  varied  capabilities  and  character- 
istics of  the  two  greatest  organisations  the  world  has  ever  seen — the 
British  Empire  and  the  Church  of  Bome.  At  each  stage  of  the  journey 
the  Church  Universal  is  seen  justifying  its  title  of  Catholicity  by  it&  i 
adaptability  to  the  nature  and  the  needs  of  each  varying  community. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  federated  under  the  British  flag,  presents- 
within  itj  .I'mits  differences  almost  as  marked  as  those  which  dis- 
tinguish .  ^-J  one  another  the  States  of  Europe.  The  Church  of" 
Bome  observes  precisely  the  same  ritual,  framed  in  identical  language, 
for  a  little  band  of  Blackfeet  Indians  kneeling  in  a  log-hut  in  the 
far  west,  as  it  uses  for  a  French  congregation  in  the  Basilica  at 
Quebec  or  for  the  Irish  immigrants  who  worship  in  Toronto  Cathedral ; 
but  the  Church  in  Lower  Canada  differs  in  mode  of  thought  and 
manners  of  its  members  as  widely  from  the  Church  in  Ontario  as  do 
the  Catholic  Catalonians  of  Barcelona  from  the  Catholic  Flemings  of 
Antwerp.  Within  a  few  hours'  journey  from  Vancouver  in  the  west 
and  from  Montreal  in  the  east  a  frontier  is  crossed  beyond  which 
an  entirely  different  state  of  things  is  found.  The  American  nation, 
though  sprung  from  sources  more  heterogeneous  than  those  of  the- 
inhabitants  of  .611  ii^ominion,  are  completely  homogeneous  in  language, 
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in  sentiment,  and  in  economy  of  life.  The  New  York  nullionaire,  the 
Texan  ranche-man,  the  farmer  of  Vermont,  or  the  planter  of  Louisiana 
iB  above  all  things  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  whether  his  ancestors 
were  British  or  Batavian,  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian,  whether  his  re- 
ligion be  Papist  or  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  or  Methodist,  and  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  Union  are 
stamped  with  unmistakable  national  characteristics  as  were  the  base- 
ball-playing seminarists  in  the  Pamphilj  Doria  gardens. 

Almost  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Macaulay  wrote :  ^  There  is 
not  and  there  never  was  on  earth  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well 
deserving  of  examination  as  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.'  In  the 
interval,  the  Holy  See  has  lost  its  sovereignty  over  a  strip  of  Italian 
territory :  the  troops  of  the  Empire  which  was  the  bastard  offspring 
of  the  French  Revolution  no  longer  garrison  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  but  the  Church,  if  it  has  lost  the  temporal  sway  of  a 
province,  has  gained  spiritual  dominion  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  by  the  indirect  agency  of  the  chief  Protestant  race 
of  the  world. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  vigorous  race  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  imposing  the 
English  language  on  all  peoples  with  which  it  interfningles — ^not  by 
conquest,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Roman  colonies,  not  by  penal 
coercion,  as  in  that  of  the  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape,  whose 
language  was  stamped  out  by  the  Boers,  but  simply  by  contact.  The 
American  nation  affords  the  great  exemplification  of  this  process.  In 
the  British  Empire  it  is  being  carried  out,  though  less  conspicuously  ; 
but  in  the  United  States,  where  probably  less  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  purely  British  descent,  it  is  so  complete  that  the 
grandchildren  of  G-ermans  who  spoke  no  word  of  English  will  talk 
to  an  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  as  ^  our  common  in- 
heritance.' It  may  be  urged  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  done  as  much 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  making  English  the  lirigua  fra7icaa[half\he 
world's  surface.  This  is  in  a  sense  true,  but  the  Irish  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  colonising  race.  The  Irish,  like  the  G-ermans,  are 
splendid  settlers,  and  Greater  Britain  would  have  been  a  comparatively 
small  domain  without  their  prolific  aid ;  but  since  the  days  when 
Spain  and  Portugal  made  South  America  a  Catholic  continent,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  has  founded  colonies  successfully.  The 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe  have  ceased  to  colonise,  but  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  not  suffered  thereby.  Such  is  her  marvellous  vitality 
and  energy  that  in  these  last  fifty  years  she  has  made  progress  in 
English-speaking  coimtries,  which  perhaps  in  the  end  will  be  of 
greater  moment  than  all  her  previous  achievements,  establishing 
herself  in  the  newest  colonies  founded  by  Protestant  England,  and 
extending  her  sway  within  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
which  two  centuries  earlier  was  colonised  by  Prote*^^®  ^  Englishmen. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  taken  to  task,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why, 
for  his  recent  prediction  in  Paris,  that  a  century  hence  the  American 
nation  will  be  *  the  great  organ  of  the  powerful  British  tongue.'  We 
are  all  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire  is  fraught  with  anxious  uncertainty,  whereas 
the  pathway  of  the  American  Sepublic  is  unobstructed  and  clear,  and 
it  seems  to  be  humanly  certain  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years' 
time  it  will  be  the  most  populous  civilised  nation  of  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  in  material  prosperity.  Its  difficulties  ahead,  which  are 
remarked  by  its  men  of  foresight  and  by  outside  critics,  are  not  such 
as  are  likely  to  interfere  with  either  of  those  consummations.  Mr. 
Crladstone's  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  a  century 
hence  was  600,000,000.  Although  we  are  familiar  with  similar  pro- 
digious figures  in  reference  to  the  teeming  hordes  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grasp  the  idea  of  myriads  in  con- 
nection with  Western  civilisation,  still  less  of  such  numbers  being 
gathered  together  in  one  nation,  speaking  our  own  English  language. 
If  the  greatness  of  nations  is  to  be  gauged  merely  by  population  and 
commercial  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  is  fated  to 
take  the  foremost  place  among  nations,  but  it  will  only  be  set  up 
in  that  high  place  when  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  with  their 
literature  and  historic  traditions,  shall  have  abdicated  their  position 
by  consenting  to  the  doctrine  that  numbers  and  material  wealth 
idone  constitute  the  greatness  of  a  State. 

In  the  relations  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  the  American 
nation  we  have,  then,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  it  is 
possible  to  conceive — the  contact  of  the  most  venerable  and  powerful 
organisation  of  the  old  order  with  the  most  advanced  and  prosperous 
community  of  the  new.  In  all  the  varied  history  of  the  Church  of 
Some  she  has  never  had  the  experience  which  in  the  United  States 
she  has  encountered  during  the  hundred  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  hierarchy.  In  the  Old  World  the  old  civilisa- 
tion has  grown  up  side  by  side  with  her,  and  there  is  no  page  of 
the  history  of  Europe  which  is  not  marked  with  the  Fisher's  seal. 
Nor  has  her  activity  been  confined  to  the  civilised  places  of  the  earth. 
On  virgin  soil  she  has  worked  with  self-denying  enterprise  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  early  history  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
great  American  continent  is  the  record  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the 
other  missionary  pioneers  of  Bome.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
Church  finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  civilisation,  of  the  highest 
type  as  regards  the  diflfusion  of  education  and  material  comfort 
through  all  classes,  though  imperfect  by  reason  of  the  nation  never 
having  passed  through  the  discipline  of  youth  to  its  precocious 
manhood,  since  in  America  there  has  been  no  slow  development 
from  barbarism  through  medisevalism  to  a  ripe  civilisation.  The 
Church  which  in  the  Old  World  has  assisted  at  the  birth  and  death 
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of  empires  and  principalities — crowning  king?,  upeetting  dynasties, 
and  hastening  revolutions — ^here  in  the  New  World,  amid  a  trans- 
planted society,  knows  nothing  of  treaties  and  frontiers,  nothing 
of  wars  of  snccession  and  State  intrigue.  It  is  in  America  that 
she  seems  to  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  realising  the  admoni- 
tion of  her  Founder,  ^  Regnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc  mundo.' 

Americans  of  culture  frequently  lament  that  theirs  is  not  a  land 
of  lofty  ideals.  Perhaps  no  nation — as  a  nation — ^has  a  high  ideal ; 
but  in  England  and  France  and  Germany  (though  this  is  no  golden 
age  of  literature)  we  have  teachers  who  take  us  out  of  the  traffic  of 
the  market-place.  In  America,  unfortunately,  literature  seems  almost 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  brilliant  band  of  New  Fnglanders,  most 
of  whom  came  out  from  Harvard  College,  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  few  successors  are  forthcoming.  The  blight  which  has  Mien  on 
American  authorship  seems  like  a  nemesis  for  the  iniquitous  copy- 
right laws,  which  are  a  remarkable  expression  of  the  Lack  of  moral 
sense  of  the  nation.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  a  new  experience  in 
exerting  her  influence  among  this  too  shrewd,  too  practical,  too 
prosperous  people,  the  most  characteristic  offspring  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Men  may  disapprove  the  methods  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  discredit  her  beliefs,  but  few  will  deny  that  her  ideal  is  the  most 
perfect  ever  set  before  the  human  race. 

The  American  nation,  again,  is  lacking  in  tradition.  The  soil  of 
the  United  States — or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  it — ^has  an  inde- 
pendent history  of  a  hundred  years,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  only 
inherit  it  by  adoption.  American  art  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself 
in  pictorial  representations  of  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  humiliating  situations;  but  few  of  the  ancestors  either 
of  the  painters  of  historical  pictures  or  of  the  patriots  who  deliver 
Fourth  of  July  orations  bled  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the  side 
of  the  colonists.  When  the  capitulations  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown 
took  place,  they  were  passing  their  boyhood  as  compatriots  of 
Robert  Emmet,  and  hearing  how  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  been 
wounded  by  the  American  rebels  at  Eutaw  Springs,  or  were  watching 
the  last  days  of  their  monarch,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  growing  up 
to  be  the  foes  of  the  French  allies  of  young  America. 

These  are  some  of  the  attributes  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
to  bestow  upon  the  American  nation.  In  return,  that  great  people 
is  investing  the  Church  with  an  endowment  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  most  hopeful  enthusiast  for  the  spread  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ever  dreamed  of,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  revo- 
lutionise Christendom.  Of  all  the  languages  of  Europe  which  have 
influenced  civilisation,  English,  for  historical  causes,  has  been  spoken 
by  fewer  Roman  Catholics  than  any  other  tongue.  English-speaking 
Catholics  have  been  a  comparatively  small  body,  the  majority  of 
whom,  as  recently  as   half  a  century  ago,  were  persons  actually 
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bom  in  Ireland.  The  growth  of  the  American  nation,  as  the 
largest  organ  of  the  English  language,  is  completely  changing 
the  position  of  our  tongue  among  the  millions  who  follow  the 
faith  of  Rome.  The  expansion  of  England  in  her  colonies  is 
assisting  towards  this  remarkable  issue,  but  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  result,  which  men  of  this 
generation  will  live  to  see,  of  the  Church  of  Borne  having  a  greater 
number  of  its  active  members  speaking  English  than  any  other  living 
language. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  one  of  the  great  influences  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  a  nation  without  expressing  some  opinion 
upon  the  people,  I  should  like,  though  perhaps  needlessly,  to  disclaim 
any  spirit  of  censoriousness  in  my  necessarily  imperfect  observations. 
Americans  are  said  to  be  hyper-sensitive  with  regard  to  English 
criticism,  and  small  wonder  if  they  are  so,  considering  the  de  haul 
en  bos  tone  assumed  by  many  of  our  countrymen  when  speaking 
or  writing  about  American  institutions.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
small  section  of  American  society  which,  by  its  singular  admiration 
for,  and  imitation  of,  what  is  least  laudable  in  English  manners  and 
customs,  lays  itself  out  as  the  object  of  British  patronising  airs, 
but  the  unworthier  forms  of  Anglomania  do  not  count  for  much  in 
a  population  of  sixty  millions.  There  are  no  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  who  are  more  willing  than  are  Americans  to  discuss  with 
outsiders  their  own  foibles  and  to  listen  with  generous  endurance 
to  strictures  upon  them,  provided  their  critics  approach  the  subject 
as  amateurs  of  human  nature,  and  not  with  that  air  of  superiority 
which  may  be  the  secret  of  England's  greatness,  but  which  also 
is  the  secret  of  our  being  the  best-hated  nation  in  the  world. 

My  impression  is  that  Americans  are  much  less  tolerant  of  criti- 
cism from  their  countrymen  than  from  strangers.  Bishop  Potter's  great 
sermon  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washington's  inauguration, 
which  came  like  a  warning  peal  of  thunder  amid  the  crackle  of  the 
centennial  fireworks,  was  received  as  a  thunderstorm  would  be  by  a 
holiday  crowd  assembled  for  a  pyrotechnic  exhibition.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  it  is  said,  would,  if  recognised  at  Schenectady,  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  survivors  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Ezra  B.  Miller  a  reception 
similar  to  that  experienced  at  Tarascon  by  a  luckless  commie  voya- 
geuTy  who  registered  his  name  at  the  '  Empereurs '  as  A.  Daudet^ 
and  was  chivied  to  the  station  and  almost  into  the  Bhone  by  the 
outraged  comrades  of  the  immortal  Tartarin.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
— *  We  still  had  Thyrsis  then ' — ^gave  less  offence  by  his  own  com- 
ments on  things  American  than  he  caused  by  quoting  from  Emerson, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  at  Boston  on  the  philosopher  of 
Concord,  the  presumably  well-known  sentence,  ^  great,  intelligent, 
sensual,  avaricious  America ; '  but  it  was  whispered  that  the  culture 
of  Massachusetts,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  murmuring 
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snatches  of  Emerson  in  its  sleep,  actnally  did  not  recognise  the  paa- 
sage  as  an  excerpt  from  their  master. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1887,  when  the  students  of  the  American 
College  were  playing  their  national  game  in  sight  of  the  Vatican, 
grave  events  were  taking  place  within  its  walls,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  in 
Borne.  In  the  June  of  the  previous  year  he  had  been  created  cardi- 
nal, and  his  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  with  his  title 
and  the  red  berretta,  was  causing  the  liveliest  curiosity  among  the 
American  tourists  wintering  in  the  Holy  City.  There  was  a  lady 
from  Chicago  (Chicago  people  declared  that  she  came  from  St.  Louis) 
whose  gratification  at  having  seen  the  new  Cardinal  knew  no  bounds. 
'  He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  citizens,'  she  remarked, '  and 
is  the  author  of  the  best  book  about  Rome,  anyway,  and  I'm  going 
right  away  to  the  store  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  to  see  if  they  have 
gotten  a  Tauchnitz  copy  of  his  Dedine  cmd  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire.* 

To  stimulate  the  taste  for  bibliography  of  his  western  compatriots 
was  not,  however,  even  the  ulterior  object  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's 
visit  to  Some.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1886,  two  scarlet  hats  were 
assigned  to  North  America,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  hierarchy 
being  called  to  the  Sacred  College  on  the  same  day  as  the  Primate 
of  the  United  States.  Some  months  later  an  event  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  Christendom  took  place  when  two  princes  of  the 
Church  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  one  vessel.  The  voyage 
together  of  the  two  cardinals  on  the  French  packet  from  New  York 
to  Havre  was  a  most  dramatic  situation,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them 
was  about  to  make  his  official  visit  to  Eome  the  occasion  for  moving 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  to  rescind  a  decree  which  it  had 
pronounced  at  the  instance  of  the  other.  Two  archiepiscopal  travel- 
ling companions  surely  never  found  themselves  in  such  a  remarkable 
position:  regarding  one  another  with  sentiments  of  affectionate 
respect,  equal  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  of  equal  authority 
in  her  councils,  summoned  to  Bome  to  receive  the  highest  reward  in 
her  gift  (save  the  triple  tiara),  these  powerful  chiefs  of  neighbouring 
hierarchies  were  about  to  approach  the  Holy  Office  with  petitions  of 
irreconcilable  tenor.  The  Archbishop  of  Quebec's  mission  was  an 
easier  one  than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Cardinal  Tas- 
chereau  had  only  to  advise  the  Supreme  Congregation  to  follow  out 
tradition  by  adhering  to  a  delivered  judgment.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
had  undertaken  the  prodigious  task  of  moving  the  Holy  See  to  go 
back  upon  its  own  decision. 

A  month  before  the  two  Archbishops  were  created  Cardinals, 
there  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Lower  Canada  the  foUowing 
*mandement,'  issued  by  Monseigneur  Taschereau : — 

HaviDg  learned  that  the  delegates  of  a  sodiety  known  as  the  Ejiights  of  Labour 
have  tried  to  recruit  members  in  parts  of  this  province,  we  deem  it  our  duty, 
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hrethren,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  it,  and  mark,  we  do  not  speak  in  our 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  advice  we  have  sought.  In  October 
1885  we  sent  to  Rome  an  authentic  copy  of  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  that 
society.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  having  examined  them  with  all  due 
precaution,  sent  us  this  answer,  which  should  be  for  you  an  absolute  rule  of  con- 
duct, and  keep  you  away  from  the  Society  of  the  Knights  of  Labour: — 'On 
account  of  the  principles,  organisation,  and  statutes  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  that 
association  is  to  be  relegated  among  those  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Holy  See.' 

Archbishop  Gibbons  at  once  grasped  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  summoned  to  Baltimore  a  Ciommission  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  the  United  States,  which  decided  by  ten  voices  to  two  that 
neither  justice  nor  prudence  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour,  and  sixty  out  of  the  remaining  sixty-three  bishops 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  The  two  Archbishops  who  voted  for 
condemnation  are  prelates  of  exemplary  piety,  but  neither  of  them 
can  be  considered  to  be  in  touch  with  the  modem  movement.  One 
of  them,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  was  consecrated  to 
that  see  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  Missouri  was  the  boundary  of 
the  far  west,  remote  from  civilisation.  The  other,  the  Spanish 
Archbishop  of  Santa  F^,  has  for  his  diocese  the  wild  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  which  supports  only  thirty-six  secular  priests,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  Spaniards  or  Mexicans. 
^  In  February  1 887,  after  Cardinal  Gribbons's  arrival  in  Borne  he  pre- 
sented to  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  a  memoran- 
dum which  is  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  documents  ever  penned 
by  an  American,  and  which  takes  a  much  wider  scope  of  the  questions 
involved  than  the  mere  consideration  of  the  legality  of  any  given  or- 
ganisation. A  few  quotations  translated  from  this  lengthy  memorial 
must  suffice.  The  Cardinal,  with  thoroughly  American  sentiment, 
remarks  that  an  organisation  the  head  of  which  has  been  called  into 
conference  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  deemed 
hostile  to  authority.  He  then  declares  that  the  power  of  monopolies 
in  America  has  made  organised  opposition  necessary,  and  that  <  it  is 
not  only  the  right  of  working  men  to  protect  themselves,  but  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  entire  people  to  assist  them  in  finding  a  remedy 
for  the  dangers  with  which  civilisation  and  social  order  are  menaced 
by  avarice,  oppression,  and  corruption.'  Association,  he  says,  is  *  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  country,'  and  he  discards  as  ^  neither 
possible  nor  necessary  in  our  country '  the  idea  of  fraternities  under 
the  supervision  of  priests  taking  the  place  of  purely  industrial  or- 
ganisations wherein  Catholics  and  Protestants  meet  on  a  common 
footing,  which  intermingling  constitutes  no  danger  to  religion;  <  the  only 
grave  danger  would  arise  from  the  alienation  of  her  children  from  the 
Church,  which  nothing  would  occasion  more  certainly  than  impru- 
dent condemnation.'  After  some  remarks  on  the  ethics  of  strikes 
and  the  uselessness  of  hoping  that  violence  can  always  be  avoided  in 
them,  the  Cardinal  proceeds : — 
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It  is  the  part  of  Christiftn  pnidenoe  to  oonTert  into  a  legitimate,  peaceful,  and 
beneficial  competition  that  which  a  course  of  repellent  aeyeritj  would  torn  into  a 
latent  yolcano  such  as  society  fears  and  the  Church  deplores  in  Europe.  On  this  point 
I  strongly  insist  because  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  of 
our  country  profoundly  convinces,  me  that  we  are  &ce  to  face  with  a  question 
which  not  only  ooncerus  the  rights  of  the  working  daases,  who  ought  to  be 
specially  dear  to  the  Church  sent  by  our  Biyine  Master  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  but  one  which  inyolves  the  most  fundamental  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  human  society  in  the  future.  Eveiyone  who  ponders  well  the  ways  along 
which  Divine  Provideuce  is  guiding  contemporary  history  must  recognise  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  power  of  the  people  is  playing  and  will  play.  . .  .  Hitherto  our 
country  has  presented  the  picture  of  true  democracy  seeking  the  general  prosperity  by 
means  of  sound  principles  and  social  order.  To  preserve  this  admirable  state  of  things 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  religion  to  remain  in  possessbn  of  the  afi'ections  of  the 
multitude.  As  Cardinal  Manning  has  well  said,  '  In  the  future  era  the  Church 
will  have  to  deal  not  with  Princes  and  Parliaments  but  with  the  masses.'  ...  Of 
all  the  glorious  titles  earned  by  the  Church  there  is  none  which  gives  it  greater 
influence  than  that  of  Friend  of  the  People.  Surely  in  our  democratic  nation  this 
is  the  title  which  is  winning  for  the  Catholic -Church  not  only  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  millions  of  her  children,  but  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  our 
citizens  whatever  their  religious  belief.  ...  As  the  great  questions  of  the  future  will 
not  be  those  of  war,  of  commerce,  or  of  finance,  but  social  questions  which  relate  to 
the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  it  is  of  sovereign  importance  for  the 
Church  to  be  found  invariably  and  firmly  ranged  on  the  side  of  humanity.  ^ 

The  memorial  concludes  with  an  eloquent  recapitulation  of  the 
dangers  the  Church  will  incur  if  she  adheres  to  *  the  easy  course '  of 
condemning  this  labour  organisation,  not  the  least  being  ^  tbe  accu- 
sation of  being  "  unamerican,"  that  is  to  say,  foreign  to  our  national 
sentiment — the  most  powerful  arm  the  enemies  of  the  Church  can 
direct  against  her.'  The  Holy  See  will  be  regarded  not  as  a 
paternal  power  but  as  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  authority,  while  the 
social  agitation  will  last  as  long  as  there  are  ills  to  remedy.  The 
forms  of  organisation  are  necessarily  only  temporary.  To  strike 
at  one  of  them  would  be  to  embark  upon  a  war  without  system 
and  without  end.  The  American  people  regard  with  calm  the 
progress  of  the  social  struggle,  and  ^  to  speak  out  with  the  £rankness 
imposed  on  me  by  my  oflSce,  both  prudence  suggests  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Church  demands  that  we  should  not  offer  to  America  an  eccle- 
siastiisal  protection  which  she  neither  asks  for  nor  thinks  she  has  need 
of*'  As  is  well  known,  the  result  was  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  induced 
the  Holy  See  to  take  the  unprecedented  course  of  revoking  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  recorded  on  the  representation  of  the  Primate 
of  another  hierarchy,  a  re-decision  which  appears  the  more  remarkable 
the  more  the  Cardinal's  arguments  are  weighed,  revealing  as  they  do 
an  opportunism  of  a  type  more  advanced  and  enlightened  than  the 
Church  has  had  the  credit  of  sympathising  with. 

Near  the  old  manor-house  where  once  lived  Charles  Carroll,  the 
latest  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  kinsman  of  John  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United 
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States,  among  the  verdant  woods  and  pastures  of  Maryland  stands  a  col- 
lege directed  by  a  staflF  of  Sulpician  fathers.  During  one  of  my  visits  to 
Baltimore,  one  of  these  good  French  priests,  a  R6mois  by  birth,  de- 
lighted to  see  a  traveller  who  was  familiar  with  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
the  Mame,  confided  to  me  the  contrast  he  had  experienced  between  the 
solemn  ceremony  attending  an  audience  at  the  Archbishop's  Palace 
at  Beims  and  the  kindly  welcome  the  humblest  priest  was  certain 
of  receiving  from  the  great  American  Cardinal  at  his  *  Besidence.' 
The  old-fashioned  unpretentious  house,  where  a  good  deal  of  the 
world's  history  is  being  moulded,  would  be  scorned  by  one  of  those 
sleek  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  sleekness  who  fatly  flourish  in  cer- 
tain American  cities.  For  all  that,  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  has 
a  dignity  which  Fifth  Avenue  will  never  attain  to.  Beacon  Street, 
overlooking  Boston  Common,  is  in  the  springtime  more  beautiful,  but 
there  is  an  air  of  distinction  not  found  in  any  other  thoroughfare  in 
the  United  States  in  the  street  which  takes  its  name  from  the  royal 
husband  of  Henrietta  Maria,  in  whose  honour  Maryland  was  named. 
Baltimore  itself  was  called  after  an  English  title  which  became  extinct 
years  before  two-thirds  of  our  present  peerage  existed,  and  its  old 
world  associations  are  not  inappropriate  for  the  head-quarters  in  the 
new  world  of  the  Church  which  is  here  initiating  a  work  undreamed 
of  by  Cecil  Calvert,  or  the  daughter  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  if  the  future 
of  their  faith  ever  exercised  the  minds  of  those  seventeenth  century 
Catholics. 

A  walk  with  the  Cardinal  through  the  tranquil  streets  of  the 
residential  quarter  of  Baltimore  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
affection  with  which  the  Monumental  City  regards  its  distinguished 
son  who  was  baptise i  and  ordained  in  the  Cathedral  over  which  he 
now  presides.  Though  Maryland  is  a  Boman  Catholic  stronghold 
there  is  a  vast  Protestant  population  in  its  great  commercial  capital, 
yet,  as  the  Cardinal  passes  along,  nearly  every  hat  is  doffed  to  the 
simple  citizen  who  has  made  a  greater  impression  on  European  policy 
than  any  American  of  his  generation.  One  day  last  spring  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  streaming  out  of  a 
church,  the  architecture  of  which  the  Cardinal  drew  my  attention  to, 
while  he  responded  to  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.  I  naturally  con- 
cluded that  they  were  his  own  people,  but  no,  he  explained,  *  they 
are  our  Episcopalian  friends.'  The  determined  prelate  who  was  strong 
enough  to  lead  the  Vatican  to  reverse  its  own  decision  has  nothing 
of  narrow  arrogance  in  his  gentle  nature,  which  loves  to  live  in  charity 
with  all  men.  In  his  popular  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  *  Faith 
of  our  Fathers,'  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold  in  thirteen  years,  though  it  is  a  controversial  work,  the 
Protestant  sects  are  nowhere  offensively  referred  to  as  heretics  or 
schismatics,  but  as  *  my  dissenting  brethren.' 

The  delicate  youthfalness  of  the  CardinaVs  countenance  makes  it 
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diffictilt  to  realise  that  he  was  a  Bishop  twenty-one  years  ago.  A 
year  later,  when  he  was  only  thirty-five,  he  attended  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  and  was  one  of  the  minority  which  voted  against  thepromul* 
gation  of  the  Definition  of  InMlibiUty.  I  have  heard  him  quote  the 
impressive  peroration  of  Cardinal  Simor,  the  Primate  of  Hungary,  in 
his  speech  opposing  its  adoption,  ^Hannibalis  exercitus  ad  poitas 
BomsB  stat ;  equorum  strepitnm  audio,'  prophetic  words  which  were 
uttered  a  few  months  before  the  troops  not  of  a  foreign  invader  bnt 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  at  the  Porta  Pia. 

On  the  question  of  Church  and  State  the  Cardinal  holds  the  view 
practically  universal  among  Americans  of  all  creeds,  that  the  Church 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  State  control,  and  entirely  dependent 
on  voluntary  support.  He  relates  how,  during  the  Second  Empire,  he 
once,  on  his  way  from  Rome,  visited  the  Bishop  of  Annecy  in  Savoy. 
'  I  was  struck  with  the  splendour  of  his  palace,  and  saw  a  sentinel  at 
the  door,  placed  there  by  the  PYench  Grovemment  as  a  guard  of 
honour.  But  the  venerable  Bishop  soon  disabused  me  of  my  favour- 
able impressions.  He  told  me  he  was  in  a  state'of  gilded  slavery ;  ^  I 
cannot,"  said  he,  '^  build  a  sacristy  without  the  permission  of  the 
government."  I  never  wish  to  see  the  day  when  the  Church  will 
invoke  or  receive  government  aid  to  build  our  churches  or  to  pay  our 
clergy :  in  proportion  as  State  patronage  would  increase,  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  fiuthfol  would  diminish.' 

The  biographer  of  Father  Damien,  with  all  his  sympathy  for  the 
Church  of  Bome,  gives,  as  one  reason  for  his  dissent  from  her  com- 
munion, that  she  discourages  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity, 
an  impression  shared  by  most  Englishmen  who  passed  their  childhood 
twenty  years  ago  or  more.  Mr.  Clifford  ought  to  have  heard  with 
me  a  sermon  preached  last  March,  of  the  tenor  of  which  the  following 
extract  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  will  give  some  idea : — 

Cardinal  Gibbons  preached  at  the  Cathedral  yesterday  morning  the  first  of  the 
sermons  he  is  going  to  deliver  on  Sundays  in  Lent.  His  subject  was  '  Heading  the 
Bible/  to  which  he  strongly  urged  his  hearers  to  give  some  minutes  at  least  STety 
day.  After  instancing  St.  Augustine's  and  other  conspicuous  conyersions,  which 
resulted  from  hearing  passages  in  the  Word  of  God  spoken,  he  proceeded: 
'  St.  Charles  Borromeo  says,  "  The  Bible  ought  to  be  the  garden  of  the  priest" 
I  say  it  ought  to  be  the  garden  of  the  laity,  too.  What  is  good  for  us  is  good 
for  you.  God  forbid  we  should  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  should  be  lonely 
there  without  you,  shepherds  without  their  flocks.  We  ought  not  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  religion,  holiness,  and  goodness,'  &c.  &c. 

There  was  one  expression  in  this  sermon  which  struck  me,  as  the 
Cardinal  made  use  of  it  more  than  once,  the  words  *  spiritual  profes- 
sion '  in  contexts  where  *  priestly  office '  was  the  almost  obvious  phrase 
and  would  certainly  have  been  chosen  by  a  Ritualistic  curate,  as  in 
the  sentence,  *  In  season  and  out  of  season  I  am  by  the  apostle  bidden 
to  exhort  you  by  virtue  of  my  spiritual  profession/     His  life  and 
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teaching  are  a  protest  against  sacerdotal  pretension.  On  the  morning 
of  my  last  interview  with  the  Cardinal,  he  had  jnst  returned  from  an 
Ordination,  and  he  said  to  me,  <  I  have  been  warning  my  yoong 
priests  not  to  think  that  the  patting  on  of  a  cassock  means  the 
putting  oflF  of  one's  humanity/  just  as  in  *  Faith  of  our  Fathers  *  he 
had  written,  ^Should  a  priest  consider  himself  greater  than  other 
men  because  he  exercises  such  authority  ?  Far  from  it ;  he  ought 
to  humble  himself  beneath  others  when  he  reflects  to  what  weak 
hands  are  assigned  such  tremendous  powers.' 

As  the  Cardinal  has  declared  to  the  laity  in  the  name  of  the 
priesthood  that  ^  It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  every  word  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  imprinted  on  your  memory  and  on  your  heart,'  it  would  be  a 
magnificent  memorial  of  the  Centenary  of  the  American  Hierarchy 
if  the  assembled  Bishops  would  move  the  Holy  See  to  permit  them 
to  supervise  an  American  edition  of  the  Bible  to  supersede  the 
Douay  translation.  The  English  Authorised  Version  has  become  such 
an  integral  portion  of  English  literature  that  the  most  powerful 
Church  is  handicapped  among  English-speaking  people  in  not  using 
its  phraseology.  There  are  a  score  or  two  of  passages  which  would 
need  emendation  for  doctrinal  reasons,  but  the  rest  of  the  Anglica 
versio  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  might  appropriate  with  great 
advantage  to  herself  without  the  surrender  of  a  shred  of  doctrine. 
There  are  hundreds  of  verses  of  Holy  Scripture  and  hundreds  of 
Biblical  names,  which  in  our  authorised  form  have  passed  into  the 
everyday  language  and  literature  of  the  people — ^perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  in  America  even  than  in  England:  most  of  the  classical 
passages  have  precisely  identical  meanings  in  their  equivalents  in  the 
Douay  Bible,  but  in  that  version  they  are  as  uncouth  and  unfamiliar 
as  are  proper  names  like  Achab,  Assuerus,  Aman,  and  Mardochai. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  adopted  one  detestable  institu- 
tion from  the  Protestant  churches  in  England — the  pew  system,  which 
is  as  inappropriate  in  a  democratic  country  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  great  Church  of  the  people.  Why  not  restore  that 
Protestant  institution  to  the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  American 
Protestants  (for  the  English  Church  is  discarding  it),  and  take  in  ex- 
change the  noblest  translation  ever  made  in  the  days  before  trans- 
lation was  a  lost  art,  which  is  in  truth  the  common  heritage  of  all 
English-speaking  people  ? 

An  able  writer,  quoting  Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford,  has  recently 
remarked  upon  the  debt  which  the  Church  of  Bome  owes  to  the 
Irish,  in  whose  brogue  her  services  are  recited  all  over  the  world.  Un- 
doubtedly the  immigrant  Irish  have  done  a  great  propagandist  work, 
but  no  graver  mistake  could  be  made  than  that  of  supposing  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land.   Much  misapprehension  as  to  things  American  is  caused  by 
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travellers  forming  their  judgments  from  what  they  see  in  New 
York,  which  is  emphatically  not  a  microcosm  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reason  that  in  no  other  city  does  the  immigrant  population 
remain  nnassimilated  so  long.  Visitors  sometimes  leave  New 
York  with  the  idea  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  repre- 
sented by  Tammany  Hall,  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  that 
institution;  but  if  they  went  down  town  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  they  might  equally  well  imagine 
that  the  Church  in  America  is  exclusively  Italian,  and  in  another 
quarter  they  would  find  German  priests  serving  German  congrega- 
tions. The  unceasing  flow  of  immigration  makes  New  York  the  least 
American  city  of  the  United  States  ;  but  throughout  the  Union  the 
grandchildren  of  men  bom  in  Westmeath  or  in  Westphalia  are  as 
thoroughly  American  as  are  the  descendants  of  the  ladies  who  *  re- 
fused George  Washington,'  who,  from  the  number  of  their  progeny, 
must  have  been  more  numerous  than  St.  Ursula's  virgins  at  Cologne. 
Of  course,  the  Irish  accent  is  heard  at  many  a  Catholic  altar  between 
Boston  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  first  church  I  entered  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Cathedral  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  preacher  was  a 
fair-haired  young  priest,  with  the  face  of  an  angel  and  a  brogue  which 
carried  one  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Cove  of  Cork ;  but  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese,  who  is  a  member  of  the  old  Irish  family  of 
Prendergast,  is  as  polished  an  American  gentleman  as  is  Archbi^op 
Corrigan  of  New  York,  or  Archbishop  Eyan  of  Philadelphia,  both  of 
whom  bear  Irish  names,  and  neither  of  whom  has  any  more  brogue 
than  has  President  Harrison,  who  is  descended  from  the  Puritan 
regicide. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  Catholics  of  America  are  in  great 
preponderance  Irish,  even  by  descent.  Opening  at  random  the  cleiigy 
list  of  the  United  States,  I  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  letter 
B  the  following  names :  Baak,  Baart,  Baasen,  Babinski,  Bachand, 
Bachmann,  Backes,  Badelon,  Badilla,  Baeumle,  Baker — ^half  the 
nationalities  of  Europe  represented ;  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  German, 
French,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  English,  but  no  Irish  name.  Of 
course,  if  the  book  had  opened  at  letter  0,  we  might  have  lighted 
on  a  very  Irish  column,  interspersed  with  a  few  exceptions,  like 
Oechtering,  Oeinck,  Offergeld,  and  Ogulin.  The  list  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  cosmopolitan  character  both  of  the  American  nation  and 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  enumeration  of  the  occupants  of  the 
see  of  New  Orleans';  exemplifies  this.  French  bishops  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  Creole  episcopates  of  Louisiana,  but  the  present 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  is  a  Dutchman,  and  his  predecessors  this 
century  have  included  Spaniards  and  a  Belgian,  as  well  as  Frencli* 
men. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  nationality  of  a  priest  in  the 
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United  States  does  not  necessarily  afford  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
bis  congregation,  whether  he  be  Irish,  German,  or  of  some  less  nume- 
rous race  of  settlers.  The  proportion  of  foreign  priests  to  the  Catholic 
laity  is  large,  on  account  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient candidates  for  a  profession  which  does  not  offer  great  pecuniary 
rewards  in  a  country  where  material  prosperity  is  the  chief  aim  of 
life.  Two  hundred  young  seminarists  singing  Tenebrse  in  the  choir 
of  Baltimore  Cathedral  for  this  reason  struck  me  as  a  most  interest- 
ing spectacle  to  witness  in  America.  The  son  of  a  peasant  or  of  a 
humble  tradesman  in  Connaught  or  in  Flanders,  by  taking  holy  orders, 
secures  high  social  promotion,  and  his  modest  clerical  stipend  is  usually 
a  large  advance  on  the  income  he  would  have  touched  had  he  fol- 
lowed his  father's  calling.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  peasantry, 
and  the  young  postulants  for  the  priesthood  recruited  from  all 
ranks  of  life  are  each  giving  up  the  chance  of  acquiring  wealth,  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  United  States  citizen.  All  honour  is  due  to 
that  small  section  of  the  manhood  of  America,  whether  found  among 
theological  students  or  among  professors  and  teachers  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  which  voluntarily  abnegates  a  career  held 
in  the  highest  honour,  because  opulence  is  its  goal,  and  dedicates 
itself  to  a  life  of  relative  poverty,  for  the  sake  of  religion  or  of  sound 
learning. 

Philadelphia,  unlike  New  York,  is  a  typical  American  commercial 
dty  which  illustrates  the  position  and  progress  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Union.  Although  the  estimable  Society  of  Friends  is 
not  as  relatively  strong  there  as  formerly,  and  though  Pennsylvania  was 
in  the  old  days  a  favourable  locality  for  Catholic  settlers,  yet  the  tradi- 
tion of  Philadelphia  is  decidedly  Protestant.  For  all  that,  the  *  Quaker 
City '  contains  nearly  as  many  Boman  Catholics  as  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Bome.  It  contains  more  Catholics  than  the  entire  population 
of  any  other  tovm  in  Catholic  Italy  but  Naples ;  of  any  town  in  Catholic 
Spain  but  Madrid ;  of  any  town  in  Catholic  Belgium  but  Brussels ;  and* 
of  any  town  in  France  except  Paris  and  Lyons.  Among  the  great 
Catholic  cities  of  Europe  whose  inhabitants  are  less  numerous  than^ 
the  Catholic  population  of  Philadelphia  are  Milan,  Turin,  Palermo,. 
Barcelona,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles.  Statements  in  this 
form  are  frequently  made  to  illustrate  the  vastness  of  London,  but 
Philadelphia  is  not  even  a  London  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  characteris- 
tic American  city  of  the  first  rank,  larger  than  any  single  British  muni- 
cipality in  the  provinces,  but  not  much  larger  than  Manchester  and 
Salford  together  with  the  adjoining  townships,  and  it  contains  over 
300,000  Catholics.  The  next  census  will  probably  show  that  this  figure 
is  considerably  below  the  mark,  as  the  diocese  contains  400,000  Catho- 
lics, and  there  is  no  great  centre  of  population  within  it  outside 
Philadelphia. 
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When  we  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  claim  10,000,000 
United  States  citizens  in  a  population  of  60,000,000,  it  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  influence  which  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in 
America  will  have  on  the  future  of  Christendom.  Judging  from  her 
past  progress  and  considering  that  the  two  races  to  which  the  majority 
of  American  Catholics  belong  are  the  two  most  prolific  of  the  white 
races  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  certain  that  she  will  increase  her 
proportion  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  But,  calculating  as 
if  she  will  remain  relatively  stationary  and  reducing  by  one-third  Uie 
estimated  600,000,000  which  it  is  predicted  that  the  United  States 
will  contain  in  a  hundred  years'  time,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
will  then  claim  nearly  70,000,000  English-speaking  people  in 
America  alone.  By  that  time  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada 
wUl  be  thickly  inhabited.  Under  what  flag  those  vast  regions  of  the 
earth  will  be  governed,  no  one  can  foretell,  but  two  things  are  certain 
— ^that  the  English  language  will  be  spoken  throughout  them,  and 
that  the  Church  of  Bome  will  maintaiu  the  progress  she  has  com- 
menced this  century  among  English-speaking  peoples.  If  eve^ 
French-speaking  person  in  the  world  is  counted  as  a  devout  Catholic, 
the  number  of  French-speaking  Catholics  will  long  before  that 
period  be  immeasurably  below  that  of  the  English-speaking  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages. 

Without  waiting  to  realise  the  forecast  that  the  English  tongae 
is  fated  to  be  the  chief  language  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  we 
may  consider  some  of  the  effects  already  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  that  religion  among  the  English-speaking  people  of  America. 
Not  the  least  achievement  of  that  great  branch  of  the  Church  which 
is  now  celebrating  the  centenary  of  its  hierarchy  is  that  it  has  saved 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  the  reproach  often  heard  in  Europe 
that  its  growth  is  only  found  associated  with  social  retrogression 
and  reaction.  In  France  this  feeling  has  relegated  religion  to  the 
cult  of  women,  children,  and  peasants,  and  in  Ireland  alone  of 
European  countries  is  the  Church  in  sympathy  with  democratic 
progress. 

Some  Liberal  critics  may  object  that  though  Cardinal  Gibbons 
may  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  democratic  spirit  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  unchanging  policy  of  Rome,  which  is  hostile  to 
liberty ;  that  the  Church  may  profess  the  most  Liberal  doctrine  while 
she  is  in  a  minority,  but  that  if  she  obtained  ascendency  we  might 
witness  an  auto  dafi  in  Madison  Square.  Cardinal  Gibbons  approaches 
the  subject  of  religious  persecution  from  the  other  extreme,  and  is  so 
inspired  with  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil  that  he  protects  the 
Protestant  religions  as  well  as  the  Catholic  from  the  stigma  of  having 
countenanced  persecution.  In  *  Faith  of  our  Fathers '  he  writes, '  From 
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my  heart  I  abhor  and  denounce  every  species  of  persecution  of  which 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  may  have  been  guilty ; '  and  again  in  reference 
to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  says,  *  I  have  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  my  detestation  of  that  inhuman  slaughter ; '  but  in 
both  instances  he  denies  that  the  Church  was  responsible,  just  as  in 
another  passage  referring  to  the  prescriptive  measures  of  Protes- 
tants against  the  Church  of  Borne  he  says,  ^  I  know  full  well  that 
these  acts  of  cruelty  form  no  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  more  sceptical  students  of  history  cannot 
accept  the  Cardinal's  view,  and  that  the  truth  is  that  every  Church 
has  persecuted  when  it  has  had  the  power  and  the  opportunity,  so 
long  as  persecution  was  part  of  the  economy  of  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical life  of  the  day.  Even  the  Puritans  who  came  to  America  to 
escape  from  the  Anglicans  who  had  in  turn  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics  did  not  leave  the  spirit  of  persecution  behind  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  well  known  how  they  put  to  death  Quakers  and  burnt  witches 
alive  in  their  New  England  settlements.  The  most  enlightened  Prince 
who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  who  moreover  secured  the 
British  constitution  and  the  Protestant  succession,  consented  to  the 
torture  and  subsequent  massacre  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  for  a  political 
offence,  just  a  hundred  years  after  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  absolutely 
futile  to  defend  or  to  condemn  the  religious  and  political  methods  of 
the  past  by  the  milder  standard  of  to-day.  ^  Homo  homini  lupus ' 
is  probably  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was,  but  we  live  in  an  age  of 
anaesthetics. 

The  policy  of  the  Church  in  Spain  during  the  present  century  may 
perhaps  be  cited  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  not  yet 
dead ;  but  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  modern 
times  churches  and  religious  sects  are  often  in  matters  of  conduct 
strongly  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  placed.  For  example,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  will  denounce 
Sunday  amusements  as  a  deadly  sin,  while  a  Dutch  predicant,  holding 
precisely  the  same  theological  tenets,  will  after  morning  service 
spend  his  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Bosch  at  the  Hague  listening  to 
what  his  Scottish  co-religionist  would  call  godless  music.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  again,  in  his  forthcoming  work  *  Our  Christian  Heritage,'  in  a 
chapter  on  ^The  Religious  Element  incur  American  Civilisation,'  points 
with  pride  to  the  national  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
his  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Sacred  College,  Cardinal  San  Felice 
of  Naples,  would  regard  as  merely  local  usage.  The  most  remarkable 
instance,  however,  of  public  opinion  moulding  the  policy  of  Christian 
churches  used  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  when  through- 
out the  eleven  Slave  States  of  the  Union  ministers  of  religion 
in  their  own  pulpits  and  assembled  in  synods,  presbyteries,  and 
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conferences,  used  to  declare  <  ihat,  as  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
has  recognised  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  slavery  is  not  a  sin  against  God.'  Slavery 
was  abolished;  public  sentiment  accepted  the  inevitable;  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Southern  States  ceased  to  take  their  texts  from  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Cardinal  6ibbons*s  opportunism  is  not  of  this  description.  His 
denunciation  of  monopolies  in  his  memorial  to  the  Holy  See  is  as 
courageous  an  act  in  the  America  of  to-day  as  the  denunciation  of 
slavery  would  have  been  in  the  Southern  States  thirty  years  ago. 
The  illustrations  of  the  influence  exercised  by  public  opinion  on 
religious  policy  were  only  given  to  show  that  though  Spain  under  a 
certain  rSgime  might  foster  intolerance  in  the  Church,  a  country 
like  America  could  find  no  room  for  a  religion  of  reactionary  tendency, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken  root  in  that  land 
and  is  flourishing  is  the  best  proof  that  in  the  United  States  she  is 
abreast  with  the  democratic  movement  and  with  liberal  progress. 

If  France  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  America  is  des- 
tined to  be  her  strongest  and  biggest  child,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  this  youngest  daughter  maintaining  the  position  she  has 
already  secured  in  the  intimate  councils  of  the  Church.  If  the  elder 
branches  were  well  advised  they  would  look  to  America  to  provide  the 
Church  Universal  with  a  ruler.  All  the  best  friends  of  the  Papacy, 
outside  the  ^  Italian  ring '  which  fences  it  round,  are  agreed  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  would  be  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  Church 
to  break  down  the  tradition  of  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half 
which  prescribes  that  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  shall  invariably 
be  an  Italian.  We  have  seen  how  the  Church  has  gained  a  stronger 
title  than  ever  to  its  claim  of  universality,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
Sacred  College  is  Italian  and  not  cosmopolitan.  The  full  complement 
of  that  august  body  consists  of  seventy  cardinals.  The  present  number, 
since  the  recent  death  of  Cardinal  SchiaflSfto,  is  sixty-five.  Ten  of 
them  are  Austrian,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Polish;  seven  are 
French ;  five  are  British  subjects  (of  whom  one  is  French  Canadian) ; 
four  are  Spanish ;  two  Portuguese ;  one  Belgian,  and  one  American : 
thirty  representing  all  the  nationalities  of  the  world,  and  thirty-five 
being  Italians. 

With  this  Italian  preponderance,  the  other  nationalities  would 
have  less  ground  of  complaint  if  at  the  Vatican  there  were  a  corre- 
sponding council  of  state,  in  which  the  non-Italian  Catholics  were 
represented  even  in  the  inadequate  proportion  of  thirty  to  thirty-five, 
but  the  intimate  advisers  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  are  all  Italians, 
who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  can  neither  read  nor  speak  a  word  of 
English.  For  charm  of  manner,  a  polished  Italian  prelate  is  un- 
rivalled, but  his  knowledge  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  that  of 
a  little  child.     The  most  accomplished  Italian  priest,  even  if  he  has 
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been  occasionally  employed  on  a  mission  to  a  Catholic  court,  has  no 
comprehension  of  constitutional  government,  still  less  is  he  capable 
of  understanding  the  democratic  movement  of  the  age.  The  Vatican 
has  a  certain  aptitude  in  dealing  with  *  sovereigns  and  statesmen/ 
to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression,  but  we  have  seen  how  Cardinal 
Gibbons  reminded  the  Sacred  Congregation,  on  the  great  authority  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  that  in  the  coming  era  the  Church  will  have  to 
treat,  not  with  princes  and  parliaments,  but  with  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Although  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy 
See,  predictions  are  constantly  being  made  as  to  the  successor  to  Leo 
the  Thirteenth.  These  journalistic  prophecies  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever, excepting  from  the  significant  unanimity  with  which  they  make 
the  coming  Pontifif  an  Italian.  Sometimes  the  Conservative  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Parocchi,  is  designated.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  Liberal  Archbishop  of  Naples  or  the  Liberal  Patriarch  of 
Venice.  Cardinal  San  Felice  is  famous  for  his  courageous  devotion 
to  the  sufferers  during  the  cholera  at  Naples,  when  he  accompanied 
King  Humbert  through  the  hospitals : — ^but  I  remember  witnessing  a 
more  courageous  act  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Agostini  at  Venice,  when 
he  officiated  at  the  christening  by  Queen  Margherita  of  an  ironclad  with 
the  significant  name  of  *  Galileo,'  in  the  official  presence  of  Signer 
Crispi,  who,  on  his  recent  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  Signer 
Depretis,  had  been  denounced  by  the  clerical  journals  as  an  excom- 
municate. The  election  of  either  the  Neapolitan  or  the  Venetian 
Cardinal  would  doubtless  ensure  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Italian  Government,  but  the  Church  needs  a  ruler  whose 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  is  capable  of  dealing  with  farther-reach- 
ring  questions  than  those  which  relate  to  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  choice  for  the  Church,  and  one  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  if  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege had  in  its  wisdom  selected  as  successor  to  Pius  the  Ninth  the 
great  Cardinal  who  is  at  the  head  of  every  religious  and  social  movement 
in  this  country ;  but  what  the  Church  Universal  would  have  gained, 
England  would  have  lost.  Cardinal  Manning  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
English  history ;  there  is  no  other  instance  of  an  individual  exercising 
similar  power  and  influence  in  this  country,  who  has  not  been  aided 
by  legislative  or  official  rank.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cardinal  is 
content  with  his  unprecedented  position,  yet  it  is  strange  in  these  days 
when  much  is  talked  about  strengthening  the  Upper  House  by 
giving  it  a  representative  character,  that  no  Prime  Minister  has  ever 
fleen  fit  to  advise  the  offer  of  a  place  in  it  to  the  eminent  English- 
man who  represents  not  only  all  the  Catholic  population  of  these 
islands,  but  the  entire  struggling  populace  of  our  cities,  of  every 
creed,  and  without  a  creed.    A  peerage  would  confer  no  dignity  or 
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even  precedence  on  Cardinal  Manning,  as  by  the  Qaeen's  sign 
mannal,  he  was,  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  with  the  assent  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  and  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  who  were  members  of  it,  assigned  precedence 
immediately  after  the  Boyal  Family.  It  is  a  long  drop  from  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  is  a  certain 
bathos  in  associating  a  modem  coronet  with  the  venerable  head 
which  might  have  worn  most  worthily  the  triple  tiara. 

Although  Cardinal  Manning  would  have  been  the  most  powerful 
pontiff  since  Hildebrand,  everyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  feeling  on  the  continent  is  aware  that  an  English  Pope  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty  on  accoimt  of  his  nationality. 
Italy  might  object  to  a  French  Pope ;  Portugal  might  be  jealous  of 
a  Spanish  Pope ;  but  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman  to  the  Holy 
See  would  excite  the  animosity  and  the  intrigue  of  every  government 
on  the  continent. 

The  United  States  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  powers 
of  Europe.    All  the  continental  nations  have  a  friendly  feeling  for 
Americans — a  sentiment  which  Americans  will  retain  as  long  as  they 
steer  clear  of  international  complications  into  which  Samoan  and 
Cuban  entanglements  might  draw  them.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
friendliness  of  the  continental  powers  for  America  is  stimulated  by 
the  idea  that  America  as  a  nation  has  not  too  much  love  for  Great 
Britain.  Monsignor  Keane  is  said  to  have  recently  given  at  NashviUe 
some  reasons  why  an  American  should  not  be  elevated  to  the  Papacy. 
The  Sector  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that '  an  American,  no  matter  how  learned  and  how  wdl 
posted  in  European  affairs,  is  thoroughly  unfitted  to  fill  the  Papal 
See.    The  Pope  must  be  a  thorough  cosmopolitan.     He  must  be 
conversant  with  the  political  and  spiritual  conditions  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.     No  American  can  grasp  the  situation  in  all 
its  details.    His  educational  surroundings  and  life  are  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  is  fitted  to  fill  the  Papacy.'  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  learned  Bishop  is  too  modest  on  behalf  of  his  countzy- 
men.    A  British  traveller  who  has  taken  a  superficial  view  of  America 
might  come  back  and  declare  that  the  only  cosmopolitans  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  are  the  American  maidens,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  undoubtedly  as  profound  as  it  is  amazing.    The  American 
politician  is  rarely  a  man  of  the  world,  but  America  takes  no  pride 
in  her  politicians ;  the  American  man  of  business  frequently  looks 
upon  Wall  Street  as  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  the  American 
man  of  fashion  is  a  maladroit  travesty  of  an  Englishman.     But  the 
manhood  of  America  does  not  wholly  consist   of  such  as   these. 
The  shrewd  American  nature  is  the  best  foundation  for  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  narrow  horizon  of 
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American  life  to  which  the  Bishop  refers.  What  more  thorough 
cosmopolitans  are  to  be  found  in  any  capital  of  Europe  than  certain 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States?  They  have  had 
no  advantage  of  training;  they  are  taken  from  the  lawyer's  desk 
or  the  professor's  chair,  yet  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with, 
and  win  the  admiration  of,  the  most  accomplished  products  of  our 
old  European  civilisation.  It  is  the  success  of  these  men  in  adapting 
themselves  to  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  in  forming  confidential 
relations  with  statesmen  and  potentates  often  denied  to  diplomates 
de  la  carribrey  which  makes  one  believe  that,  from  the  worldly  point 
of  view,  the  highest  position  in  Europe  could  be  worthily  filled  by  an 
American. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  qualifications  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  for  the 
most  exalted  honour  in  the  Church's  gift,  it  is  not  for  a  layman  to 
speak.  It  is  enough  that  the  Holy  See  has  seen  fit  to  set  him  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  perhaps  the  most  intelligent 
hierarchy  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Vatican  has  paid  unprecedented 
respect  to  his  counsel.  Of  his  fitness  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment.  During  many  months  of  travel  and  residence  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  my  observation  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  North  American  continent  has  produced  in  this  generation 
two  really  great  men,  in  the  sense  that  the  last  generation  accounted 
Lincoln  and  Cavour  as  great.  One  of  them  we  have  the  honour  of 
reckoning  as  a  fellow-subject  of  the  Queen,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  our  Canadian  Dominion.  The  other,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  although  twenty  years  his  junior,  is  his  equal 
in  marvellous  knowledge  of  men,  and,  although  in  some  respects  of 
singularly  different  nature,  resembles  him  in  the  possession  of  that 
lofty  opportunism  which  is  the  essential  of  all  true  statesmanship. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  combines  the  suavity  of  an  Italian  monsignore 
with  that  ingenuous  integrity  and  robustness  which  we  like  to  think 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race.  If  he  were  called  to 
occupy  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  ancient  throne  in  Christendom 
he  would  not  go  to  Europe  as  a  novice  in  European  affairs.  To  have 
assisted  at  an  OElcumenical  Council  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  career  is  an  early  training  in  cosmopolitanism 
rarely  experienced.  During  the  intervening  twenty  years  the 
Cardinal's  frequent  visits  to  Europe  have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  acutest  intellects  of  the  Old  World.  Moreover,  since  his 
elevation  twelve  years  ago  to  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  he  has  governed  an  episcopate  and  a  priesthood  which  are  com-* 
posed  of  members  of  every  European  nation.  His  unexampled  under 
taking  two  years  ago,  when,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Sacred 
College,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Holy  See  to  reconsider  a  momentous 
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judgment,  was  not  the  achievement  of  a  man  whose  attributes  are 
merely  local  and  national.  The  installation  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
of  this  enlightened  English-speaking  Churchman  would  be  an  event 
of  such  import  to  human  society  that  one  dares  not  hope  to  see 
its  accomplishment,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  bringing  back  to  the  Church  the  great  democracies  which 
are  destined  to  govern  the  world,  and  as  if  it  would  hasten  the  time 
when  <  unum  ovile  fiet  et  unus  pastor.' 

J.  E.  C.  BODLEY. 
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ARE   THEY  GRIEVANCES? 

There  is  so  much  in  Canon  Perry's  article  ^  in  the  September  number 
of  this  Beview  with  which  I  sympathise,  and  eo  many  points  of  agree- 
ment between  what  I  believe  to  be  his  views  and  my  own,  that  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  I  find  myself  impelled  to  take  up  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism to  him  and  to  criticise  adversely  an  essay  by  a  writer  for 
whom  I  entertain  so  much  respect.  There  are,  however,  in  this  article 
certain  assumptions  with  which  I  cannot  but  quarrel  and  certain 
confusions  which  I  cannot  let  pass.  For  myself  it  matters  Uttle 
whether  I  be  ticketed  as  a  High,  a  Low,  or  a  Broad  C!hurchman.  I 
have  been  more  than  once  classed  with  each  of  these  parties,  as 
any  man  is  likely  to  be  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  able  to  see  more 
than  one  aspect  of  a  great  question  and  to  sympathise  deeply  even 
with  his  opponents  according  as  he  adopts  their  seteral  points  of  view 
and  places  himself  in  their  position.  Let  those  who  care  to  read  what 
I  have  to  say  call  me  what  they  will,  but  let  them  not  do  me  the  wrong 
of  thinking  that  I  could  ever  write  as  a  mere  advocate  or  that  I  could 
take  up  my  pen  and  engage  in  such  a  discussion  as  this  without  a 
grave  sense  of  Tesponsibib'ty. 

I«  I  cannot  concede  all  that  Canon  Perry  asks  us  to  concede  in  his 
first  paragraph.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  feel  profound  distrust 
of  that  phrase  ^  conscientious  objections.'  History  has  some  strange 
stories  to  tell  of  those  who  have  taken  refuge  in  a  final  appeal  to  the 
verdict  of  their  own  consciences  when  every  other  defence  of  their 
errors  has  failed  them.  I  hold  that,  in  this  case,  too  much  is  assumed 
when  it  is  asserted  that 

it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
High  Church  clergy  haye  elected  to  suffer  imprisonment  rather  than  quit  the 
position  which  they  had  taken  up,  that  they  hold  tenaciously  to  their  views  and  are 
ready  to  abide  hy  them  at  any  riih. 

First  as  to  the  facts — ^What  is  meant  by  a  *  considerable  number '  ? 
How  many  have  been  imprisoned  ?  How  many  have  suffered  any 
serious  molestation  ?  How  many  have  been  losers  in  their  persons  or 
their  pockets  by  taking  up  the  position  they  have  ?  Secondly,  as  to 
the  inference — ^Has  it  appeared  so  entirely  evident  as  to  amount  to 
demonstration,  that  these  clergymen  are  ready  to  abide  by  the  views 

'  •  The  Grievances  of  High  Churchmen/  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Perry,  The  Nineteenth 
Century  ^  September,  1889. 
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they  advocate  and  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  the  ritual  they 
cany  out — *  ai  any  risk '  ? 

Go  back  three  centuries  and  you  come  upon  a  host  of  clergy  who 
had  their  peculiar  views  too : — views  which  they  held  at  least  as 
tenaciously  as  any  among  ourselves.  They  hated  the  surplice,  the 
Cross  at  Baptism,  the  ring  at  marriage.  When  those  ceremonies  were 
forced  upon  them  they  did  not  attempt  to  retain  their  preferments 
while  the  condition  of  their  holding  those  preferments  was  subnus- 
sion  to  what  they  considered  oppressive  enactments.  The  last  thing 
they  talked  about,  the  last  thing  they  fought  for,  was  the  retention 
of  their  benefices.  To  do  certain  acta  and  to  wear  certain  vestments 
they  thought  was  in  their  case  morally  indefensible,  they  could  not 
justify  it  to  their  consciences  to  comply  with  the  enactments  imposed 
upon  them,  and  they  went  into  the  wilderness — outcasts,  houseless, 
and  homeless — because  they  were  prepared  to  run  any  risk,  and  to 
suffer  any  consequences,  rather  than  conform  to  the  law.  But  now  it 
seems  to  some  of  us — and  we  deplore  it  as  we  see  it — that  the 
essential  point  in  dispute  is  not  so  much  what  the  rubrics  ibrbid  or 
enjoin,  not  so  much  whether  it  is  incumbent  on  an  honest  man  to  do 
this  or  avoid  doing  that  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  how  a 
man  may  still  retain  his  preferment  in  spite  of  what  the  rubrics  or 
the  law  may  order  or  condemn.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the 
very  characteristic  of  the  modem  Clerical  revolt  or  protest  (or  what^ 
ever  you  please  to  call  it)  is  that  they  who  engage  in  it  claim  their 
Tenant  Right  first  and  foremost  and  avail  themselves  of  their  posi- 
tion to  defy  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  to  eject  them  or  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law's  decisions.  Other  men  when  on  strike  and  when 
demanding  that  this  or  that  grievance  shall  be  redressed — ^this  or 
that  rule  or  bylaw  be  altered  or  differently  interpreted — begin  by 
putting  themselves  out  of  work;  begin  by  making  sacrifices,  and 
very  serious  ones ;  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  community  by 
suffering  for  their  opinions  in  the  first  instance.  But  our  clerical 
malcontents  are  far  more  astute.  They  say,  *We  will  have  our 
grievances  redressed,  our  bylaws  altered,  and  our  interpretation  of  the 
law  accepted — but  in  the  meantime,  being  in  occupation  of  the  work- 
shops and  having  command  of  the  funds,  we  will  never  surrender 
therm  till  we  are  forced ! ' 

II.  Canon  Perry  has  given  us  in  his  second  paragraph  what  he 
holds  to  be  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  High  Church  party. 

*  They  believe  in  a  Church  —a  divinely  constituted  society  in  the 
world  ;  •  •  •  that  this  society  has  divinely  appointed  officers  to  go» 
vem  it  .  . .  certain  duties  divinely  assigned  to  it »  .  .  certain  privi- 
leges divinely  granted  to  it.'  Loose  as  this  language  is — loose  and 
vague — ^if  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  Church  is  a  society 
which  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  '  divinely  appointed  officers,'  not 
that  the  officers  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.    You  may  hurl  as 
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many  texts  of  Scripture  at  me  as  you  please  in  support  of  this  theory ; 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  pestiferous  heresy  not  only  opposed  to  Holy 
Scripture,  but  equally  opposed  to  common  sense.  Any  society,  and, 
assuredly,  therefore,  a  *  divinely  constituted  society,'  can  only  con- 
tinue even  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  effective,  so  long  as  all  its 
members  benefit  by  the  continuance  of  its  corporate  union.  The 
constitution  of  such  society  may  be  monarchical  or  oligarchical  or 
democratic;  but,  however  its  officers  may  be  appointed,  they  are 
appointed  in  the  interest  of  the  society,  and  they  are  appointed  not 
only  to  govern  but  to  serve.  Every  assurance  society,  every  railway 
company,  has  its  officers  who  noanage  its  concerns,  and  its  directors 
who  constitute  its  governing  body.  This  governing  body  has  often 
large  powers ;  it  may  issue  new  regulations  from  time  to  time ;  it 
may  make  new  bylaws;  it  may  *move  with  the  times'  and 
adapt  itself  to  altered  conditions  and  altered  circumstances ;  but  it 
is  not  an  irresponsible  body,  claiming  that  its  decisions  shall  be 
accepted  as  final,  because  nobody  else  can  be  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  those  abstruse  matters  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  this  or  that  clause  in  a  ^licy  of  insurance 
or  the  interpretation  of  this  or  that  phrase  in  an  Act  of  P  arliament, 
or  the  prevalence  of  this  or  that  custom,  there  is  in  the  last  resort 
an  appeal  to  the  law  courts ;  and  though  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  evidence  of  experts  on  all  such  matters  should  be  sought  for  and 
when  given  should  be  respectfully  considered  and  weighed,  the  final 
judgment  is  left  not  to  the  professional  experts  but  to  the  officers  of 
the  Crown — the  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  State 
in  all  judicial  matters,  to  whom  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  is  delegated.  Those  laws  affect  us  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
You  may  have  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
or  Incorporated  Societies  of  Law  or  Colleges  of  Physicians,  or  any 
other  unions  you  like  of  classes  or  professions  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  dispute  on  the  right  to  retain  possession  of  property  and  enjoy 
the  income  derivable  from  it,  you  never  will  be  able  to  stop  short 
of  an  appeal  to  the  law  courts  of  the  country;  and  even  if  it  were 
conceivable  that  every  class  and  every  profession  should  have  its  ovm 
tribunal,  presided  over  by  a  junto  of  technical  pundits,  you  never 
would  be  able  to  enforce  its  decisions  except  by  calling  in  the 
.  secular  arm. 

Canon  Perry's  appeal  to  history  does  not  help  us,  if  only  for  this, 
that  the  time  never  was  and  never  will  be  when  men  would  be  con- 
tent to  follow  exactly  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors.  History  is  the 
wise  man's  teacher,  sometimes  warning  him,  sometimes  encouraging 
him,  but  never  suffering  him  to  forget  that  there  are  great  laws  of 
progress  and  evolution,  in  obedience  to  which  races  and  peoples  and 
societies — ^human  and  divine — move  and  grow  and  develop.  All 
Canon  Perry's  retrospection  only  tells  me  this,  that  the  constitution 
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of  England  in  Chorcli  and  State  is  not  what  it  was.  Yon  may  be 
profoundly,  painfully,  convinced  that  men  were  stronger,  wiser, 
happier,  more  devont  six  hundred  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
You  may  feel  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better 
for  us  aU  if  we  oould  put  the  clock  back.  But  can  you  do  it  ?  Are 
you  rash  enough  to  try  ?  And  if  you  despair  of  that,  what  will  you 
gain  by  turning  your  backs  upon  the  solid  present,  and  staring  with 
a  tearful  gaze  into  the  distant  past?  It  has  gone !  As  you  think  of 
it,  dream  of  it,  you  may  dwell  fondly  upon  it  as  upon  a  glorious 
vision.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  are  those  who,  with  faith  and  hope 
not  less  than  yours,  are  not  so  dazed  by  the  glow  of  yesterday's  sun- 
set that  they  lose  all  hope  of  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Canon  Perry  seems  to  stand  upon  the  inherent  right  of  every 
society  to  manage  its  own  affiurs.  Yes !  and  No !  say  I.  Granted  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  society,  a  divinely  constituted  society ;  yet 
there  is  this  peculiarity  about  this  society,  that  in  theory  it  is  com* 
mensurate  with  the  nation ;  and  there  is  this  other  peculiarity,  that 
this  society  does  not  own  any  corporate  property.  There  is,  and  has 
been  for  ages,  a'  very  large  maintenance  fund  provided  for  the 
*  divinely  appointed  officers,'  but  this  fund  never  has  been  treated  as 
the  property  of  the  society,  regarded  as  a  simple  great  corporation. 
It  has  always  been,  it  is,  cut  up  into  some  thousands  of  estates  of 
very  unequal  extent  and  value,  each  of  which  estates  was  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  who  on 
being  admitted  to  it  became  tenant  for  life  of  such  estate,  and  was 
practically  irremovable,  if  he  fulfilled  certain  conditions. 

(i.)  He  was  required  to  conform  his  daily  life  to  a  certain  ethical 
code. 

(ii.)  He  was  to  profess  and  to  teach  certain  doctrines. 

(iii.)  He  was  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  a  formal  character. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conditions  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  the  ethical  code  imposed  upon  the  officers  has  varied  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  may  vary  again.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
officers  were  all  celibates.  There  may  conceivably  come  a  time  when 
they  may  be  required  to  be  total  abstainers  from  alcohol. 

But  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  to  be  professed  and  the  ritual  to 
be  carried  out — Down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  if  an  officer  of  the 
society  ventured  to  teach  anything  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  pre- 
scribed, or  if  he  thought  fit  to  introduce  any  innovation  into  the 
ritual  of  his  Church,  he  was  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  his  superior 
officer,  and  sometimes  he  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the 
Primate.  From  the  judgment  of  such  court  he  had  the  right  of 
appeal.     He  might  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bome. 

But  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  aspect  of  the  whole 
matter.  This  *  Society,'  which  we  call  the  Church  of  England,  was 
in  theory  by  no  means  so  independent  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
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It  was  a  society  which  was  in  federal  union  with  a  larger  body,  and 
it  derived  a  great  deal  of  its  power  and  influence  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  not  independent.  When  that  which  is,  very  inadequately, 
called  the  Beformation  came  about,  this  is  what  happened — ^the 
Church  of  England  broke  away  from  its  union  with  the  Federation 
and  asserted  what  may  be  called  its  SixUe  Bights^  to  the  extent  of 
repudiating  any  control  or  supremacy  to  be  exercised  by  dinjforeigiv 
prince  or  potentate.  Among  other  consequences  of  this  rupture  was 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  any  court  of  appeal  for  the  National 
Church.  That  is,  there  would  have  been  no  supreme  court  for  the 
*  divinely  constituted  society '  in  England  but  for  the  prompt  action 
of  the  King  in  claiming  for  himself  the  Headship  of  the  Church,  in 
the  same  sense  as  he  claimed  for  himself  the  Headship  of  the  State. 
Who  knows  better  than  Canon  Perry  what  followed  ?  Who  knows 
better  than  he  that  the  very  first  act  of  the  new  supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  appoint  a  layman  as  his  Vicar-general,  and 
the  next  to  forbid  the  Primate  to  visit  his  own  diocese  ?  Who  knows 
better  than  Canon  Perry  that  ever  since  that  day,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  has  been  a  court  in  which  the  King's  writ  must  run,  and 
that  the  theory  of  the  constitution  is  that  no  *  officer '  of  the  Church 
of  England  can  be  deprived  of  his  preferment  except  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court  which  represents  the  Royal  supremacy  ?  What  does  all 
this  talk  about  grievances  mean,  then,  after  all  ?  Does  it  mean  less 
than  this,  that  Canon  Perry's  clients  are  clamouring  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Royal  supremacy,  and  the  setting  up  in  its  place  a  clerical 
supremacy  ?  that  the  clergy  are  to  rule,  and  the  laity  to  submit  to 
their  ruling ;  and  that  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property  is  to  be 
put  upon  a  different  basis  from  that  on  which  the  tenure  of  all  other 
property  rests :  only  because  in  the  one  case  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  property  certain  definite  duties  and  conditions  are  attached, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  duties,  such  as  they  are,  are  indefinable  ? 

Canon  Perry  tells  us  that  *  the  soldier  is  tried  for  all  military  offences 
by  courts-martial  composed  of  military  men,'  and  that '  the  peccant 
lawyer  is  struck  off  the  rolls  by  the  heads  of  his  own  profession.* 
Granted.  But  the  army  is  not  a  *  Society,'  but  a  department  of  the 
Public  Service — and  the  law  is  a  profession  among  the  members  of 
which  a  certain  discipline  is  kept  up  by  traditions  rather  than  by  appeal 
to  formularies.  Moreover  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  cases  might 
arise  where  the  finding  even  of  a  court-martial  or  the  decision  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  might  be  appealed  against — and  reversed. 

But  the  most  amazing  plea  put  forward  by  Canon  Perry  for 
establishing  a  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  that  in  which  he 
assumes  that  among  the  ^  officers '  of  the  Church  of  England  alone 
are  we  to  look  for  competent  persons  to  interpret  the  formularies  of 
the  Church. 

*  Suppose,'  he  says,  ^  that  it  should  please  a  clergyman  to  maintain 
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publicly  the  Monothelite  heresy.  How  is  he  to  be  convicted  of  error 
except  by  those  who  are  able  to  judge  according  to  the  "  analogy  of 
the  faith,"  and  to  show  how  this  heresy  necessarily  affects  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  ?  * 

Well !  Suppose  that  a  clergyman  did  start  up  and  preach  the 
Monothelite  heresy  ?  It  might  be  an  awful  calamity : — ^but  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  prevent  his  being  a  Monothelite. 

Some  forty  years  ago  when  Sir  James  Stephen  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  a  certain  Divinity 
professor,  whom  we  all  honoured,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  droll 
way,  that  '  it  was  a  dreadful  prospect  that  we  had  before  us  of  a 
Gnostic  in  authority  being  allowed  to  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Cambridge.' 

When  the  saying  was  repeated  a  gentle  undergraduate  enquired 
plaintively  of  his  companion,  '  But  what  is  a  Gnostic  ? '  To  whom 
the  other  made  answer,  *  A  Gnostic  ?  Oh !  he's  a  sort  of  a  Semi- 
Arian ! ' 

Think  of  the  terror  that  would  come  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ^  oflScers '  of  the  Church  of  England  if  they  were  required  off- 
hand to  answer  that  other  question,  ^What  is  a  Monothelite?' 
Think  of  those  huge  pages  in  the  folios  of  Mansi's  Concilia  con- 
cerned with  that  weary  dreary  controversy  that  dragged  on  for  sixty 
years.  How  many  men  in  England  have  read  them  ?  How  many 
could  master  them  ?  How  many  could  be  induced  to  attack  them, 
even  though  it  would  add  a  certain  zest  to  their  researches  to  know  at 
starting  that  an  actual  Pope  of  Home,  Honorius  the  First,  vras  ana- 
thematised for  holding  the  Monothelite  heresy  ?  And  what  would 
happen,  after  all,  if  it  turned  out  that  you  would  have  to  supplement 
the  existing  creeds  and  formularies  by  some  new  authoritative  dog- 
matic statement  before  you  could  silence  the  Monothelite  malignant 
and  prevent  his  bewitching  the  minds  of  his  people  by  the  seduc- 
tive allurements  of  his  too  attractive  error  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  High  Church  clergyman  suffers  from  a  grievance  because 
we  have  no  legislative  machinery  for  defending  ourselves  from  the 
assaults  of  Monothelites  ? 

*  Nay,'  says  Canon  Perry,  *  this  is  not  all  nor  the  chief  part  of  the 
grievance.'  The  clergy  for  whom  he  speaks  believe  *  that  only  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  or  those  to  whom  these  shall  have  delegaied 
their  power  can  rightly  exercise  the  question  of  deciding  in  spiritual 
things.' 

So,  then,  if  only  the  *  officers'  may  choose  their  own  deputies  to 
sit  in  the  court  of  appeal  the  grievance  would  vanish.  But  what  are 
*  spiritual  things '  ?  Are  we  never  to  get  away  from  this  region  of 
mist  and  cloudland  ?  these  terms  which  may  mean  anything,  every- 
thing, or  nothing,  and  which  therefore  sound  so  very  solemn  ? 
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And  yet  these  worthy  persons  can  be  precise  enough  sometimes. 
Another  grievance  of  these  troublesome  churchmen  is  they  want 
a  relaxation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.' — Is  that  all  ?  But  in  whose 
interest?  In  the  interest  of  the  < officers'  only  of  the  great  society. 
So  that  every  officer  within  certain  limits  may  do  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  lay  folk  may  find  themselves  compelled  to 
submit  to  whatever  the  '  officers '  may  think  fit  to  impose  ?  Would 
it  be  much  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  country  parish  with 
a  single  church,  to  be  told  one  fine  morning — ^You  have  had  twenty 
years  of  high  Bitual,  and  now  you  will  have  to  give  the  other  party 
an  innings,  and  there  is  nothing  for  you  but  to  submit  to  your  com- 
manding officer  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  or  his  ? 

Lastly — for  I  will  not  go  further  into  details — Canon  Perry  tells  us 
that  the  High  Church  clergy  want  the  enlargement  of  Convocation  and 
the  conceding  to  it  of  certain  legislative  powers.  Enlarge  it !  How  ? 
So  as  ^  to  satisfy  the  clergy  that  they  were  fairly  represented.'  Again 
I  ask — Is  that  all  ?  Not  one  word  about  satisfying  the  laity.  Not 
a  hint  that  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  them — their  scruples — their 
wishes — their  prejudices — ^their  weak  consciences.  It  really  looks  as  if 
the  ^  officers '  whom  Canon  Perry  represents  had  gone  on  broodiug  so 
long  over  their  own  supposed  wrongs  that  they  had  lost  all  power  of 
conceiving  that  any  one  had  any  rights  except  themselves,  or  any  reason 
for  complaining  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Are  we  really  to  understand  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  think  proper  to  call  themselves  the 
only  real  High  Cfhurchmenj  who  are  bent  upon  getting  a  series  of 
enactments  passed  by  the  Legislature  all  tending  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  officers  as  against  the  privates 
in  the  army  of  God  ?  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  the  nation 
is  invited  to  surrender  the  Royal  supremacy  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy?  That  we  are  asked  to  create  a  new  court  of  final 
appeal  in  ^  spiritual  things '  which  is  to  be  no  court  at  all,  but  the 
mere  executive  of  an  episcopal  council  chamber — these '  High  Church- 
men '  forsooth  being  graciously  pleased  to  hint  that  they  ^  might  be 
partially  satisfied  if  the  judges  were  obliged  to  act  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  bishops  when  consulted '  ?  That  no  remodelling,  but  only  an 
enlargement^  of  Convocation  is  required,  more  bishops  in  the  Upper 
House,  more  clergy  in  the  Lower  one  ?  That  the  parson's  freehold, 
that  anomalous  survival  of  the  palaeolithic  ages,  is  to  be  protected 
as  one  of  the  ^  privileges  divinely  granted '  to  the  clergy — ^a  sacred 
deposit  which  each  holder  of  his  benefice  shall  retain  against  all  the 
world,  spite  of  the  murmuring  of  the  canailUy  and  as  a  fortress  against 
the  desperately  encroaching  movememts  of  unsubmissive  laity  ? 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask.  What  are  we  coming  to  ? 
Have  these  men  no  eyes  ?  Have  they  no  ears  ?  Can  they  not  see 
anything  except  the  creations  and  combinations  of  their  own  dreams  ? 
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Do  tbey  never  hear  the  sullen  roar  of  a  great  people  steadily  getting 
louder,  more  distinct,  more  articulate,  and  struggling  to  shape  itself 
into  menacing  self-assertion  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to  them  to  ask 
what  that  murmur  aims  at  saying  ?  I  think  I  can  make  a  guess  at 
its  purport.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  voice  of  Christian  men,  who 
are  not  officers,  but  none  the  less  for  that  members  of  the  *  divinely 
constituted  society ' :  Christian  men  who  are  conscious  of  their  rights 
and  tAet?3^privileges,  and  who  are  not  inclined  to  let  them  be  for- 
gotten for  ever.  You,  who  are  posing  as  ^  divinely-appointed  officers,' 
and  proclaiming  your  grievances  so  loudly,  you  may  find  before  yon 
know  it  that,  in  forcing  the  hand  of  the  laity,  you  have  taught 
them  to  see  too  plainly  that  such  grievances  as  there  are,  are  not 
yours  but  theirs. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 
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CRITICISM  AS  A    TRADE. 

A  Eeply. 

*  Ckiticism  as  a  Trade '  is  the  title  which  Professor  Knight  has  given 
to  his  paper.^  It  is  a  title  that  contains,  one  cannot  but  think,  a 
suspicion,  or  more  than  a  suspicion,  of  disparagement.  Trade  is  an 
honourable  employment,  but  only,  it  may  be  said,  when  it  is  exercised 
on  material  objects.  The  man  who  makes  a  trade  of  higher  things, 
of  spiritual,  of  moral,  of  intellectual  gifts,  is  a  person  to  be  despised. 
He  is  probably  dishonest ;  he  certainly  has  an  ignoble  object.  An- 
other distinguished  person,  writing  elsewhere,^  cannot  be  said  to  hint 
his  dislike.  He  discusses  a  certain  book,  but  he  emphatically  dis- 
claims the  purpose  of  reviewing  it.  He  has  never,  he  says,  been  a 
reviewer.  He  confesses  to  wanting  a  reviewer's  gift,  the  power  of 
being  *  blind  to  great  merits  and  lynx-eyed  to  minute  errors.'  He 
-can  see,  he  desires  to  see,  in  any  book  worthy  of  the  name  nothing 
but  its  merits ;  he  leaves  its  errors  and  limitations  to  be  pointed  out 
by  others.  We  are  not  informed  whether  he  holds  this  business  of 
pointing  out  the  errors  and  limitations  of  good  books  to  be  a  necessary 
function  that  some  one  must  discharge,  but  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  commonly  falls  into  very  unworthy  hands.  The 
reviewers,  from  whose  company  the  Archdeacon  is  so  anxious  to  dis- 
sociate himself,  *  revel,  perhaps  [one  is  glad  to  note  this  b(iIv6\  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  superiority,  in  the  contemptuous  condemnation  of 
books  of  which  they  could  not  have  written  a  single  page.'  I  have 
italicised  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  because  I  shall  have  to  ask 
my  readers  to  consider  what  they  mean,  what  a  very  large  demand 
they  make. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  will  come  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  class  which  is  the  object  of  these  attacks,  attacks  which  doubt- 
less represent  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  which  authors  who  con- 
sider themselves  ill-treated  daily  make  with  a  good  deal  of  vehemence, 
which  are  repeated,  half  jestingly,  half  seriously,  in  the  common 
talk  of  society.  The  critics  have  this  difficulty  in  defending  them- 
selves, that  by  a  practice  which,  as  it  is  of  almost  universal  applica- 

*  The  Nineteenth  Century^  September. 

'  Archdeacon  Fanar  in  the  Contemporary  Hevte/v,  September. 
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tion,  must  be  fomid  to  be  salutary,  they  remain  anonymous.  I  confess 
that  but  for  the  inflexible  rule  of  this  Review  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  use  this  shelter  for  what  I  would  ask  Dr.  Farrar  to  believe  is 
my  modesty  rather  than  my  *  arrogance  *  when  I  venture  to  say  a  few 
words  in  defence  of  my  craft. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  very  briefly  the  reasons  which 
have  emboldened  me  thus  to  come  forward.  I  am  not  indeed  the  Dean 
of  my  craft,  but  I  cannot  be  very  far  off  that  dignity.  I  have  exercised 
the  profession,  or,  if  Professor  Knight  insists  upon  the  word,  the 
trade,  of  a  critic  of  books  for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  formed  a  very  considerable  part  of  my  daily 
occupations.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  estimate  the  number  of  books 
which  have  come  under  my  review  during  that  time.  It  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  thousand.  Possibly  it  is  more.  Some,  of  course, 
have  been  dismissed  with  a  merely  formal  notice,  but  the  number  on 
which  I  have  attempted  to  form  and  express  some  sort  of  literary 
judgment  is  very  large,  so  large  that  when  I  confess  it  I  may  seem 
to  stand  self-condemned.  No  man,  it  will  be  said,  could  have  done 
so  much  in  his  whole  time,  much  less  in  a  fragment  of  it.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  candid  account  of  my  own  method  and  expe- 
riences, andhope  to  make  my  readers  think  less  hardly  of  myself  and 
my  fellow-craftsmen. 

The  charges  brought  against  critics  practically  resolve  them'selves 
into  two— want  of  conscience,  want  of  competence.  The  second 
must  sometimes  involve  the  first.  The  man  who  undertakes  a  task 
for  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  unfit  is  dishonest. 

The  case  of  the  critic  who  deliberately  expresses  a  judgment  which 
he  knows  to  be  unjust  is,  one  may  venture  to  say,  exceedingly  rare. 
And  yet  some  authors,  at  least  authors  of  a  certain  class,  apparently 
believe  it  to  be  very  common.  Editors  are  quite  familiar  with  letters 
of  remonstrance  from  writers  whose  books  have  been  unfavourably 
judged,  in  which,  not  the  criticism,  but  the  motives  of  the  critic  are 
impugned.  *  I  cannot  conceive,*  such  is  the  usual  formula  employed, 
*  how  anything  but  personal  spite  could  have  dictated  this  most  un- 
just review.*  And  all  the  while  one  is  guiltless  even  of  having  heard 
the  aggrieved  aiithor*s  name.  Personal  spite  is,  of  course,  a  possible 
motive.  To  be  quite  candid  I  once  suspected  it,  for  I  am  an  author 
as  well  as  a  critic,  in  a  notice  of  a  book  of  my  own  ;  and  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  suspicion,  which  was,  doubtless,  one  of  those  malignant 
whispers  which  seem  to  come  to  us  from  outside.  But  the  experience 
has  made  me  tolerant  of  this  fierce  suspicion  in  others.  It  is 
so  hard  to  believe  that  all  do  not  see  the  merits  which  are  so 
patent  to  ourselves.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  more  wrong  is 
done  by  undeserved  praise  than  by  undeserved  censure.  It  is  easy, 
it  is  safe,  it  does  not  touch  the  conscience  y^ery  i)ainfully;  it  is  a 
failing  that  seems  to  lean  to  virtue's  side.,/^But,  after  all,  it  is  but 
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a  very  Bmall  part  of  the  total  of  books  that  come  nnder  the  judgment 
of  critics  that  can  be  affected  by  this  consideration.  If  I  cannot 
count  upon  my  fingers  all  the  volumes  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  review  as  to  which  it  was  possible  that  my  opinion  might  be 
affected  by  considerations  of  friendship,  yet  even  after  my  more  than 
twenty  years  of  this  work,  I  am  very  far  from  having  to  reckon  them 
on  my  right  hand.  Probably  the  commonest  form  of  favouritism  is 
to  take  a  book  out  of  the  long  line  that  is  waiting  for  notice,  and 
give  it  a  preference  which  does  not  rightly  belong  to  it.  Perhaps 
the  critic's  eye  is  closed,  or  half-closed,  to  its  faults.  But  the  im- 
portance of  these  possible  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  of  treatment  is 
as  insignificant  as  their  number.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
writers  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second  class  are  concerned  in  the 
matter  at  all.  The  public  desire  to  hear  something  about  their  works ; 
and  the  reviewers  who,  like  other  people,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  do 
their  best,  supply  the  demand  as  well  as  they  can. 

One  kind  of  injustice  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  unknown,  though 
it  is  not,  I  think,  as  common  as  it  used  to  be — the  injustice  done  by 
what  is  called  the  *  slashing  review.'  Probably  no  critic  attempts  to- 
hold  up  to  ridicule  a  book  that  he  really  believes  to  be  meritorious.. 
What  he  does  is  to  make  any  faults  that  he  may  find  in  it  an  occasion^ 
for  displaying  his  own  cleverness  and  power  of  smart  writing.  Unless . 
the  book  is  very  bad  indeed — and  some  books,  probably  never  seen 
but  by  the  publishers,  printers,  and  reviewers,  are  bad  beyond  belief — 
it  is  inevitable  but  that  faults  should  be  exaggerated  and  merits 
obscured  by  this  process.  But  this  kind  of  criticism  is  going  out  of 
fashion.  Such  an  article  as  that  in  which  Macaulay  scarified  poor 
Eobert  Montgomery  would  not,  I  suppose,  appear  in  the  Edinburgh 
or  in  any  reputable  review  of  to-day.  For  myself  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  to  the  guide  and  adviser  who  warned  me  many  years  ago^ 
when  I  was  yet  new  to  the  work,  that  I  must  ^  avoid  epigram.' 

It  is,  of  course,  unconscientiousness  in  almost  its  worst  form, 
scarcely  less  blameworthy  than  personal  malignity,  if,  as  Professor 
Knight  supposes  to  be  frequently  the  case,  a  critic  writes  about  a 
book  which  he  has  never  read.  It  may  be  frankly  confessed  that, 
under  the  stress  of  limited  time  and  of  the  vast  number  of  books  that 
are  calling  for  notice — a  speedy  notice,  too,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
service — it  is  impossible  to  read,  from  beginning  to  end  all  the  books 
about  which  one  has  to  write.  One  may  apply  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's famous  maxim  that '  The  king's  government  must  be  carriai 
on '  to  the  work  that  presses  upon  a  reviewer  and  has  to  be  done  within 
a  time  and  a  space  which  are  certainly  much  less  than  he  would 
accord  to  it,  were  he  not  fettered  by  circumstances.  The  reviewer 
must  ^  skip,'  but  he  always  skips  at  his  peril,  and  the  less  he  has  to 
do  it  the  happier  and  more  comfortable  he  feels  when  he  comes  to 
write.     Of  course  there  are  books  which  the  most  exigeant  critics 
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of  critics  would  not  ask  us  to  read  in  their  entirety.    The  ordinary 
novel  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  this  class.     In  examining 
carefully  the  first  few  chapters  one  sees  whether  the  author  can  write 
good  English,  whether  he  can  make  his  characters  talk  like  real 
men  and  women,  whether  he  has  anything  witty  or  wise  to  saj  for 
himself.    After  this  a  certain  discretion  may  be  used.    Chapters 
occur  which  are  obviously  'padding,'  and  which   may  be  passed 
over  in  a  very  cursory  manner.     So  long  as  one  keeps  hold  of  the 
thread  of  the  plot,  and  generally  keeps  one's  mental,  aud  I  may 
add,  as  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing,  one's  physical  eyes  open,  snb- 
stantial  justice  may  be  done.     But  skipping  is  an  art  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
practice.    There  are  other  books  which  for  other  reasons  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  through,  which,  to  borrow  phrases  from  commerce, 
one  is  content  to  sample  or  taste.    I  may  give  an  instance  of  the 
class  I  mean.     Some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  have  seen  a  work  of 
vast  proportions  which  bears  the  title  of  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  preachers,  and  it  contains,  or  is  intended 
to  contain,  the  specified  number  of  extracts  from  writers  of  various 
ages,  classified  according  to  a  certain  arrangement  of  subjects.    T^lien 
a  reviewer  has  said  what  he  thinks  about  the  purpose  of  such  a  work 
and  about  its  system  of  classification,  he  must  be  content  to 'sample' 
the  rest.    There  are  other  books  in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary,  it 
will  even  be  useless,  for  him  to  go  beyond  the  preface  and  the  table 
of  contents,  and  this  simply  because  he  will  not  be  in  the  least  more 
qualified  to  judge  of  them  by  reading  the  text.     But,  of  course,  he 
will  not  pretend  to  judge  of  them  at  all.     His  notices  will  be  purely 
descriptive.    He  will  simply  state  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  what 
it  professes  to  do  for  it.    Technical  books  have  to  be  treated  in  this 
way,  except  in  the  very  rare  cases  when  it  is  possible  to  get  an  ex- 
peit's  decision.     And  others,  not  strictly  technical,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  deal  with  in  the  same  way.     But  I  must  confess  myself 
sceptical,  to  return  to  Professor  Knight,  of  the  existence  of  the  critic 
who  makes  it  a  practice  *  to  take  the  measure  of  a  book  in  as  many 
minutes  as  the  book  itself  has  taken  years  to  write.'    I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  review  in  this  fashion.    The  risk  he 
runs  is  too  great ;  he  must  inevitably  make  and  be  detected  in  some 
stupendous  blunder.     Blunders  are  only  too  common,  due  either  to 
the  haste  with  which  the  reviewer  is  often  compelled  to  do  his  work, 
or  to  a  negligence  more  or  less  culpable,  or  to  one  of  those  strange 
errors  and  misapprehensions  which  even  the  most  careful  cannot 
always  avoid.     I  have  had  experiences  of  this  sort  which  make  me 
feel  hot  or  cold  when  I  think  of  them,  but  recklessness  of  the  kma 
which  Professor  Knight  describes  seems  to  be  incredible.    I  canno 
conceive  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  even  the  most  unscrupulous  o 
men  can  deliberately  accuse  an  author  to  whose  books  they  have  given 
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only  a  few  minutes,  of  ignorance  of  elementary  facts/  of  being 
*  slovenly/  of  not  ^  being  up  to  date.'  I  cannot  even  imagine  how  he 
would  proceed  to  write  a  review  of  this  kind.  Surely  he  must 
at  least  sometimes  quote  the  author  when  he  passes  so  severe  a  con* 
demnation.  Are  there  really  critics  and  editors  so  irresponsible 
as  to  write  and  to  admit  articles  of  so  reckless  a  character  ?  Pro- 
fessor Knight  may  rely  upon  it,  that  in  general  a  critic  practises — and 
sometimes  under  difficulties  which  are  nothing  less  than  enormous — 
the  rule  which  he  is  good  enough  to  lay  down  for  them,  and  *  in* 
variably  begin  by  reading  the  books  he  undertakes  to  criticise.' 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  reviewer,  even  when  he  has  fulfilled  this 
condition,  may  still  be  as  unfit  for  his  office  as  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  being  led  by  private  feeling,  or  of  the 
criminal  recklessness  of  writing  about  something  that  he  has  not  read. 
He  may  be  incompetent,  if  he  is  not  unconscientious.  It  is  well  then 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  standard  of  competence  required  of  us.  Pro- 
fessor Knight  is  not  very  definite  on  this  point ;  he  does  not  go  be- 
yond complaining  of  critics  who  *  review  books  on  any  topic,  whether 
acquainted  with  it  or  not ; '  but  Dr.  Farrar  frankly  complains  of  them 
for  presuming  to  judge  books  'of  which  they  could  not  themselves 
have  written  a  single  page.' 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  is  the  necessary  standard,  if  no  one  is  to  criti- 
cise a  book  which  he  could  not  himself  write,  ninety-nine  reviewers  out 
of  a  hundred  must  give  up  their  occupation.  There  are  books  which 
would  have  to  be  absolutely  left  alone.  When  Lord  Tennyson,  when  Mr. 
Eobert  Browning,  when  Mr.  Swinburne,  when  one  of  the  Di  minorum 
gentium  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention,  send  out  a  volume, 
it  would  have  to  be  received  in  absolute  silence.  This  would  not  be 
welcome  to  the  public,  it  would  not  please,  I  venture  to  think,  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  themselves^  The  &ct  is  that  in  all  departments  of 
life  we  habitually  criticise  work  which  we  do  not  profess  to  do  ourselves. 
We  need  not  be  architects  before  we  pronounce  that  one  building 
is  fine  and  imposing,  another  ugly  and  mean.  Without  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  sculptor's  art  we  feel  that  Charing  Gross  is 
adorned  by  the  statue  of  Charles  the  First,  while  the  neighbouring 
Square, '  the  most  magnificent  site  in  Europe,'  is  not  improved  by 
more  recent  works  of  art.  Without  having  ever  handled  a  brush  we 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce,  and  that  without  giving  the 
impression  of  arrogance,  that  this  or  that  exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  is  up  to,  or  above,  or  below  the  average.  Every  sermon 
again  has  almost  as  many  critics  as  it  has  hearers,  though  few  of 
these  perchance  would  care  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  books,  only  that  in  this  case  the  critic  gives  his  opinion 
with  more  deliberation,'^and  if  study  and  practice  are  worth  anything, 
with  more  opportunities  of  forming  it  aright. 

If  the  instance  of  a  volume  of  poetry  of  the  first  class  should  be 
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objected  to  as  exceptional  and  therefore  unfair,  let  me  take  the  case  of 
a  work  of  a  wholly  different  kind.    An  Encyclopaedia  is  published  in 
volumes  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  which  as  they  come 
out  are  regularly  sent  to  the  principal  journals  for  review.    The 
publishers,  and  presumably  the  contributors,   expect  them  to  be 
reviewed,  and  would  be  disappointed  if,  from  even  the  most  con- 
scientious motives,  they  were  passed  over  in  silence.     But  who  is  to 
review  them  ?    The  theory  that  the  task  must  be  committed  to  some 
one  who  can  write  even  a  single  page  of  the  volume  seems  to  break 
down.     The  volume  is  the  work  of  a  number  of  experts,  whose  con- 
tributions have  been  under  the  general  control  of  an  editor,  presumably 
chosen  for  very  exceptional  gifts.      Is  the  criticism  to  be  entnisted 
to  another  band  of  experts  ?    These  surely  would  be  working  under 
very  great  disadvantages.     In  the  first  place  the  editor  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  choice,  and  has  taken 
advantage  of  it,  one  may  suppose,  to  secure  the  best  services  available. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  only  experts  of  inferior  eminence  and  skill 
would  be  available  for  the  criticism.     Then  the  volume  has  been  for 
many  months,  in  a  way  even  for  years,  in  preparation,  whereas  the  re- 
view would  have  to  be  put  together  in  haste.    Finally,  many  hundreds 
of  pounds  will  have  been  expended  on  the  original  articles,  while 
the  most  prosperous  and  munificent  journal  could  only  afford  a  few 
pounds  to  remunerate  the  labour  of  estimating  them.     After  saying 
so  much  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  myself  reviewed 
various  volumes  of  Encyclopaedias.     It  is  of  course  a  case  of  reviewing 
rather  than  criticising.     It  is  just  conceivable  that  one  may  have  snch 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  subjects  which  are  treated  of  as  to  be 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  article  which  deals  with  it. 
But,  apart  from  this  chance,  it  is  possible  even  for  an  ordinary  mortal 
to  write  something  even  about  an  Encyclopaedia — ^though  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  a  desirable  subject — something  that  shall  not  be 
arrogant,  and  may  be  even  instructive.     There  may  be  omissions  to 
point  out,  for  even  editors  are  mortal ;  there  maybe  a  disproportion, 
sometimes  better  seen  by  an  outsider,  in  the  space  allotted  to  various 
subjects.    And,  in  any  case,  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  description.    The  general  reader  does  not  gain  any  very  clear 
idea  of  the  principal  contents  of  a  volume  when  he  sees  that  it 
includes,  say  from  *  BasiUsk  *  to  *  Equations ;  *  and  a  vnriter  who  does 
not  even  know^whether  a  basilisk  is  a  fabulous  creature  or  a  real,  and 
who  could   scarcely  solve  a  quadratic  equation,  may  be  able  to 
enlighten  him.    He  can  give  a  general  classification  of  thje  principal 
subjects  and  name  the  writers,  and  if  he  does  nothing  moAe,  but  does 
this  with  the  literary  touch  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe  but 
so  easy  to  recognise,  he  will  really  have  done  what  was  wanted  of  hiiD> 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  work  the  general  iSS9}^ 
of  which  he  is  quite  safe  in  taking  for  granted.    It  is  almost  certain 
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tbat  if  he  were  not  a  professional  reviewer,  bat  an  expert  in  any  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  his  article  would  be  less  readable  and  even 
less  useful. 

I  may  even  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  experts,  on  the  whole, 
make  good  critics  even  on  their  own  subjects.  There  are  of  course 
books  which  should  be  handed  over  to  them,  if  they  can  be  found 
willing  to  deal  with  them.  These  are  the  works  in  which  the  technical 
element  predominates ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  element 
is  the  more  important,  the  expert  is  commonly  out  of  place.  He 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  part  with  which  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted ;  he  minimises  because  very  probably  he  is  not  qualified  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  rest.  It  would  be  hazardous,  for  instance, 
to  hand  over  an  historical  tale  to  the  judgment  of  an  historian  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  period.  Some 
error  in  one  of  these  details  would  probably  strike  him.  In  view 
of  this  he  would  lose  sight  of  any  literary  qualities  that  the  book 
might  have,  interest  of  story,  grace  of  style,  or  force  of  characterisa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  for  various  reasons  we  often  do  our  work 
badly.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  work  badly  done  in  other  regions 
of  life.  Ministers  of  religion  preach  badly,  lawyers  make  blunders 
in  the  causes  which  are  entrusted  to  them,  doctors  diagnose  their 
patients'  cases  erroneously,  even  the  British  workman,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  performances  of  the  plumbers,  carpenters,  and  the 
like  with  whom  one  comes  into  contact,  is  not  always  beyond  re- 
proach. It  would  be  strange  if  critics  were  found  infallible.  I 
claim  no  such  quality  for  them;  only  that  they  are  commonly 
honest,  fairly  competent,  and,  under  circumstances  the  difficulty  of 
which  the  public  can  hardly  judge,  do  their  work  as  well  on  the 
average  as  those  who  follow  other  trades. 

Ai.FRED  J.  Church. 
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MODERN  GAMBLING  AND 
GAMBLING  LAWS. 


The  frequency  with  which  cases  involving  the  application  of  our 
gambling  laws  have  of  late  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
courts  has  excited  an  unusual  amount  of  interest,  not  only  among^ 
lawyers  but  among  the  public  generally  in  this  branch  of  our  jurispru- 
dence. The  frequent  contests  between  litigants  on  issues  of  wagering^ 
and  gaming,  the  oft-reiterated  denunciations  of  gambling  habits  from 
the  Judicial  Bench,  questions  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
existence  of  some  illegal  lottery  or  gaming  house,  and  the  ability  of  the 
existing  law  to  make  itself  felt,  rumours  of  high  play  in  West  End  clubs 
and  social  circles,  sometimes  combine  to  give  colour  to  a  suspicion 
that  our  laws  against  gaming  are  but  a  dead  letter  and  a  sham.  It 
is  true  that  from  time  to  time,  though  at  lengthy  intervals,  society  i? 
startled  by  hearing  that  the  executive  have  made '  a  raid '  upon  some 
establishment  of  which  it  had  been  customary  to  speak  with  bated 
breath ;  still,  to  whatever  extent  gambling  in  this  country  does  pre- 
vail, it  always  seems  to  be  with  the  connivance  of  those  very  lair? 
which  have  been  designed  for  its  suppression. 

It  requires,  however,  but  small  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  man- 
kind, in  respect  of  what  is  vaguely  summarised  in  the  word  gamblings 
to  know  that  in  no  case  of  repressive  legislation  is  the  legislature  in 
a  more  delicate  or  diflScult  position.  The  cases  of  purely  criminal 
acts  such  as  murder,  robbery,  arson,  and  the  like,  are  comparatively 
easy  to  deal  with ;  they  call  for  little  exercise  of  tact  or  discrimina- 
tion. But  with  gambling,  as  with  all  other  habits  and  practices  in 
which  excess  alone  assumes  a  vicious  form,  an  ideal  state  of  the  law 
can  only  be  attained  by  hitting  a  medium  between  two  extremes^ 
between  over-laxity  and  over-severity  ;  it  must,  while  providing  pre- 
ventatives of  such  excesses  as  can  only  tend  to  demoralisation,  abstaitt 
from  officious  interference  with  harmless  recreation. 

No  doubt  the  great  attraction  of  the  subject  is  that  it  deals  with 
a  great  diversity  of  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  high,  low,  rich,  and 
poor;  also  with  many  diflferent  spheres  of  human  life:  with  the 
private  life  of  the  household  and  the  club,  with  the  racecourse,  the 
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betting-ring,  the  public-house,  and  even  with  the  busy  domain  of  the 
market  and  of  commerce.  But  this  same  feature  of  universality 
suggests  difficulties  not  only  to  the  statesman  but  also  to  the  execu- 
tive magistrate  and  the  lawyer ;  to  master  this  branch  of  our  laws  he 
has  to  study  in  a  practical  vein  all  the  affairs  of  men  in  which  the 
element  of  gambling  is  present. 

If  the  ordinary  principles  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand,  no 
other  branch  of  law  presents  the  same  task— or  call  it  the  same 
opportunity — of  applying  those  same  principles  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  concrete  facts;  gambling  moreover  always  derives  charm  from 
novelty :  consequently  new  inventions,  new  developments  constantly 
call  for  judicial  interposition.  What  I  purpose  to  do  in  the  following 
pages  is  not  to  write  a  legal  treatise,  but  to  attempt  a  sketch  or  sur- 
vey of  the  different  forms  and  phases  which  gambling  has  assumed 
at  the  present  day  in  this  country,  tracing  their  history  where  they 
have  one,  whether  such  gambling  be  by  way  of  betting,  card-playing, 
stock  exchange  dealings,  lotteries,  or  any  other  device  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  invented ;  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  ascertain 
how  far  gambling  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase,  whether  in  respect  of 
width  of  diffusion  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  which  take 
place.  At  the  same  time  no  such  survey  would  seem  at  all  complete 
without  some  consideration  of  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  law 
in  this  respect,  on  which  I  intend  to  touch  in  quite  general  terms  so 
as  to  suggest,  or  to  allow  others  to  reflect,  how  far  its  influence  has 
succeeded,  I  will  not  say  in  repressing,  but  in  mitigating  the  pre- 
valence of  practices  which  experience  shows  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  but  in  which  excess  must  always  culminate 
in  scandal. 

If,  to  begin  with,  we  look  at  the  most  familiar  species  of  gam- 
bling, viz.  betting,  we  shall  find  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  it 
has  passed  through  a  revolution.  That  which  takes  place  on  horse 
races  of  course  predominates,  though  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  on  minor  events,  such  as  coursing  matches,  boatraces,  and 
billiard  or  athletic  matches.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  supposition 
that  betting  of  itself  is  illegal ;  that,  however,  is  quite  a  misconcep- 
tion ;  with  a  certain  few  exceptions,  it  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
forbidden  by  the  law.  The  Act  of  1845  dealt  a  sweeping  blow  at 
all  wagering  contests  whatsoever,  leaving  no  distinction  between 
betting  on  games,  or  horse-races,  or  any  other  topic;  not  that  it 
prohibited  betting,  or  made  it  penal  to  bet — rather  the  reverse.  It 
repealed  the  penal  provisions  of  earlier  statutes;  but  it  did  say  that 
the  cause-list  of  the  law-courts  should  no  longer  be  open  to  disputant 
bettors ;  it  made  wagers  unenforceable  at  law,  leaving  them  on  the 
footing  of  debts  of  honour.  And  so  the  law  stands  now.  But,  as  in 
other  matters,  he  who  thinks  he  sees  the  life  of  a  nation  depicted 
in  the  statute-book  must  be  prepared  for  surprises :  at  the  present 
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day  there  is  probably  no  institution  of  greater  vitality  than  the 
betting-ring. 

At  the  time  this  statute  was  passed,  it  is  certain  that  the  art 
or  science  of  book-making  had  not  attained  its  present  pitch  of 
perfection.  Betting,  no  doubt,  there  was,  and  heavy  betting  too ; 
at  any  rate,  Tattersall's  was  in  full  swing,  as  well  as  other  centres  of 
turf  speculation.  But  betting  proper  was  not  so  much  diffused 
through  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  was  more  confined  to  the  upper 
circles  of  society ;  consequently  the  market  for  betting  operations 
was  limited.  Added  to  this,  the  comparative  paucity  of  racing 
events,  which  certainly  would  not  have  swelled  Ruffes  Ouide  or  the 
Racvng  Calendar  to  the  proportions  they  have  assumed  at  the 
present  day,  and,  in  consequence,  the  more  sensational  character  of 
the  wagering  that  took  place  (it  is  on  record  that,  shortly  after  1850, 
75,0002.  was  won  on  a  single  race),  all  contributed  to  prevent  betting 
proper  becoming  a  popular  pastime.  But  if  the  poor  man  could  not 
join  in  this  amusement,  he  had  the  sweepstakes  where  he  could 
do  his  little  gamble.  These  sweepstakes  were  set  up  in  nearly 
every  public-house,  and  in  numerous  offices  established  for  the 
purpose.  I  shall  hereafter  deal  more  fully  with  the  subject  of  lot- 
teries, but  there  was  a  general  notion  that  a  sweepstakes  differed 
from  a  lottery  in  that  the  winner  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  stakes 
(hence  the  name),  whereas  in  a  lottery  the  person  who  held  the 
bank  made  a  large  profit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this 
distinction  existed  in  theory  rather  than  in  fact,  and  that  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  distinction  received  no  encouragement  from  the  courts. 
The  sweepstakes  were  declared  illegal  as  lotteries  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  in  1845.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  sweepstakes  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  betting ;  it  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  science  of  book-making.  What 
became  known  as  list-offices  were  set  up  in  their  place,  where  lists 
of  races  and  current  odds  were  exhibited,  where  the  public  were 
freely  invited  to  enter,  and  (her^n  only  keeping  up  the  traditions 
of  the  sweepstakes)  where  money  had  to  be  staked  in  advance  by 
the  speculator.  It  is  obvious  what  class  of  person  would  be  attracted 
by  an  establishment  of  this  kind — shop-boys,  impecunious  servants, 
and  struggling  clerks,  persons  who  had  no  ready  money  themselves, 
but  had,  perhaps,  access  to  somebody  else's.  Moreover,  these  bet- 
ting-houses had  one  attraction,  and  so  one  danger,  which  the  sweep- 
stakes did  not  possess — ^the  issue  was  not,  of  course,  determined  by 
lot;  each  selected  his  own  horse.  Here,  then,  was  opening  for  the 
free  play  of  fancied  skill,  fancied  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  a  conceit 
no  doubt  very  predominant  among  those  who  love  to  dabble  in  these 
pastimes.  Here,  too,  was  an  opening  for  the  wiles  of  the  tout  and 
the  tipster,  who,  of  course,  went  jackal  for  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  office ;  so  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  commit  a  felony  to  enable 
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a  man  tx)  bet  at  all,  there  was  always  tlie  supposed  certainty  of  being 
able  to  repay  what  had  been  stolen.  It  is  obvious  that  houses  of 
this  description  could  have  been  scarcely  known  in  1845,  or  the 
gaming  statute  of  that  year  would  have  dealt  with  them. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Alexander  Gockbum  in  1853  to  deal  a 
death-blow  at  institutions  which  had  done  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  gaming — more  than  the  faro  tables,  the  E.  0.  tables,  or  the  dice 
boxes — to  fill  the  House  of  Correction  with  inmates.  But  there  was 
this  difficulty :  there  was  the  patrician  betting  man  who  operated  at 
Tattersall's,  and  there  was  the  plebeian  betting  man  such  as  we  have 
just  described,  and  between  them  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The 
line  between  the  two  was  a  broad  one,  but  the  question  was  how  to 
hit  the  happy  medium  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  was  on  all  hands 
agreed  that  it  would  be  going  too  fax  to  suppress  an  old  estabb'shed 
institution  like  Tattersall's  which  created  neither  mischief  nor  scandal. 
This  leads  us  to  the  threshold  of  an  oft-repeated  question,  of  a 
difficulty  which  to  this  day  perplexes  many :  why  is  Tattersall's  allowed 
while  the  betting-houses  are  suppressed  ?  Is  it  that  one  is  connived 
at  while  the  other  is  not  ?  or  what  is  the  line  drawn  between  the 
two  ?  What  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  legal  answer  to  this  question 
I  have  given  at  some  length  in  another  place,^  to  which  I  must  take 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  have  all  the  authorities  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  difficulty ;  it  must  for  brevity's  sake  suffice 
here  to  say  that  the  great  distinction  between  the  two  lies  in  this  : 
that  in  the  betting-houses  against  which  the  statute  is  directed  some 
one  or  more  persons  always  hold  the  bank  against  the  rest;  at 
Tattersall's  and  similarly  constituted  clubs  this  is  not  the  course  of 
business,  seeing  that  every  one  is  free  to  bet  with  everybody  else. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  should  not  be  generally 
known ;  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  gather  it  from  the  statute 
itself,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a  complicated  tautological  jargon  which  has 
puzzled  not  only  laymen  but  lawyers  as  well.  One  word  of  warning 
is  necessary:  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  statute  is  only 
directed  against  ready-money  betting-houses,  and  that  any  bookmaker 
is  at  liberty  to  set  up  an  office  where  he  can  bet  with  his  customers 
so  long  as  he  bets  on  credit.  It  may  with  some  confidence  be  pre- 
dicated of  this  theory  that  it  is  a  fallacy ;  the  Act  mentions  both  kinds 
of  betting.  No  doubt,  in  all  the  houses  which  constituted  the 
original  mischief,  it  was  the  ready-money  betting  which  prevailed ; 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bet  on  credit  with  the  class  of 
person  who  resorted  to  these  places ;  still  to  have  allowed  the  one 
while  suppressing  the  other  would  have  opened  the  door  to  evasion 
and  left  the  evil  only  half  cured.  Of  course  what  will  be  urged 
against  the  statute  is  that  it  sweeps  away  the  place  where  the  poor 
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man  can  bet  while  it  leaves  untonched  the  rich  man's  betting-palace. 
As  a  fact  this  is  perfectly  true ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  this  seem- 
ing want  of  impartiality  is  open  to  any  objection.  The  class  of 
persons  who  used  to  resort  to  the  betting-houses  were  doubtless  of 
the  poorer  class,  just  the  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  bet,  and  to 
whom  betting  was,  as  was  often  proved,  a  straight  avenue  to  penal 
servitude.  The  statute,  therefore,  only  protects  him  against  his  own 
avarice  and  gullibility ;  it  does  not  punish  him  for  betting,  but  only 
his  tempter ;  it  lays  a  web  to  catch  the  spider  that  the  fly  may  not 
be  caught ;  to  suppress  betting  in  'toto  is  a  chimerical  project  which 
the  law  has  never  yet  attempted. 

So  of  the  two  betting-men,  grinding  at  their  common  mill,  the 
one  was  taken  and  the  other  was  left,  and  the  process  forms  an  era 
in  the  history  of  betting.  The  position  was  this :  the  proceedings  at 
the  large  clubs  were  tacitly  legalised ;  that  is  to  say,  institutions 
where  the  public  were  not  invited  but  to  which  access  could  only  be 
gained  in  the  common  way  by  formal  election  and  by  payment  of 
fees,  where  the  members  could  meet  and  bet  as  they  liked  and  with 
whom  they  liked,  where  there  were  no  one  or  more  persons  making  a 
book  as  against  the  rest,  where  all  betting  was  on  credit  and  no 
ready  money  passed,  and  where  an  available  market  was  always  to  be 
found  for  any  given  transaction  or  commission — these  were  to  have 
a  recognised  existence.  But  by  this  time  the  general  public  had 
acquired  a  love  for  betting,  had  been  captivated  by  its  excitement, 
its  mysteries,  aud  its  chances ;  the  bookmaker,  too,  had  learnt  the 
taste  of  the  public  blood ;  betting,  therefore,  even  among  the  general 
public,  was  bound  to  take  a  prolonged  lease  of  life.  The  point  of 
interest  is  to  ascertain  how  the  regeneration  of  the  betting-ring 
would  influence  its  future  character  and  development;  was  it  to  sub- 
sist by  open,  but  connived  at,  violation  of  the  law,  or  was  it  to  mould 
its  shape  so  as  to  square  with  legal  requirements  ?  The  answer  can 
be  given  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  commission  agents  who  are  affiliated  to  the  clubs  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  clubs  and  the  outside  public.  If  the 
public  have  not  direct  access  to  the  betting  market,  they  have  it 
through  the  *  commissioners '  who  are  members ;  the  latter  in  no 
way  infringe  the  law,  seeing  that  they  do  not  keep  their  offices  for 
betting  with  the  public,  but  for  executing  betting  commissions, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  This  may  seem  at  first  sight  like 
driving  a  four-in-hand  through  the  Act ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  even  an  agent  must  not  take  ready  money  from  his  client,  or  he 
brings  himself  within  the  Act ;  he  therefore  is  confined  to  dealing 
with  persons  who  are  substantial  enough  to  deal  with  on  credit.  The 
relationship  between  the  commissioner  and  his  client  opened  the 
door  to  considerable  litigation.  First,  on  the  question  of  law :  the 
contract  is  not  a  wager  between  the  two ;  the  agent  simply  under- 
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takes  to  execute  a  commission  in  the  market ;  in  that  market  he 
€icts  as  though  he  were  the  principal ;  strict  censorship  is  exercised 
over  all  the  members,  and  default  is  visited  with  ostracism.  There- 
fore if  the  bet  is  lost  he  has  to  pay,  not  by  virtue  of  legal  enforce- 
ment, but  by  the  penalties  held  over  his  head  by  the  conventional, 
non-legal  forum,  the  committee  of  his  club.  The  courts  have 
therefore  held  that  he  can  recover  from  his  principal,  not  as  on  a  bet, 
but  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  to  indemnify.  Similarly,  if  the  bet  is 
won,  the  principal  can  recover  from  the  agent  the  money  he  receives ; 
their  rights  are  reciprocal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law 
was  settled  on  this  footing  in  a  few  years ;  quite  the  reverse.  But, 
even  now  that  the  law  is  so  settled,  that  does  not  prevent  betting 
cases  frequently  coming  before  the  courts.  There  is  always  a  loop- 
hole for  dispute  on  the  question  of  fact ;  whichever  party  is  sued 
almost  invariably  tries  to  show  that  the  contract  was  a  bet  between 
the  two,  not  one  of  commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  tolerably 
certain  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  commission  agent  is  a 
mere  sham  ;  he  is  really  a  bookmaker  and  lays  the  odds  himself;  he 
calls  himself  an  agent,  first,  so  as  to  charge  5  per  cent,  commission 
on  winnings;  second,  to  steer  clear  of  the  Betting  House  Act; 
but  this  is  very  diflScult  for  either  party  to  prove,  as  it  is  usually 
straight  in  the  teeth  of  the  documents  which  pass  between  the 
parties. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in  this  form  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  betting  of  the  present  day  is  purported  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  the 
interposition  of  the  agent  has  this  peculiar  result :  that  bets  effected 
in  this  way  are  ultimately  enforced  partly  by  legal,  partly  by  non- 
legal  sanctions  :  by  the  law  as  between  the  principal  and  the  agent ; 
as  between  the  latter  and  the  bookmaker  with  whom  he  deals,  by  the 
rales  of  the  club ;  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  bet  is  enforced  as 
«harply  as  any  other  contract.  These  then  are  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions under  which  betting  flourishes,  as  flourish  it  undoubtedly  does. 
Evidence  of  this  abounds  on  all  f^ides  :  the  numerous  clubs  for  bet- 
ting purposes  which  exist  not  only  in  London  but  in  any  provincial 
town  of  magnitude ;  at  least  they  are  often  called  clubs,  though  the 
term  is  rather  a  misnomer,  implying  as  it  does  an  institution  formed 
for  social  purposes :  they  are,  in  reality,  nothing  but  markets  where 
any  given  bet  can  be  executed  at  any  time ;  they  are  in  fact  the  same 
to  betting  transactions  as  is  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  shares.  People  usually  speak  of  Tattersall's  as  the  type  of  the 
betting  club :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  comparatively  little  done 
-there  now-a-days.  The  scenes  of  speculation  have  shifted  eastwards : 
<he  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  at  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria.  But 
so  general  has  betting  become,  so  rapid  is  the  circulation  of  Hips ' 
:and  '  latest  selections/  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  execute  a  large 
.commission  at  any  of  these  places  profitably ;  they  have  to  be  split  up 
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between  London  and  kindred  establishments  in  provincial  towns,  of 
which  there  are  also  many.     The  crowd  of  touts  and  tipsters  whose 
advertisements  fill  up  the  columns  of  the  sporting  press ;  the  press, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  which  mark  every  flitting  change 
in  the  odds  with  the  precision  of  a  weather-glass ;  the  carious  but 
harmless  practice  adopted  by  all  the   sporting  correspondents  of 
'  spotting '  winners  and  *  places,' hopelessly  wrong  though  they  gene- 
rally are ;  the  plethora  of  publications  like  Turf  Guides^  Forms  at 
a  Olance^  the  Racing  Chroniclea  ;  the  labour  devoted  to  making 
betting  a  certainty  by  what  is  known  as  betting  according  to  ^  system ; ' 
the  rapid  formation  of  recognised  rules  or  codes  which  regulate  the 
rights  of  parties  to  a  wager  in  different  events,  all  constitute  a  firma- 
ment which  proclaims  the  mighty  work  of  the  bookmaker.    And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  betting  as  thus  carried  on  is  distinctly 
more  prevalent  now  than  it  ever  has  been  before ;  it  may  not  be  so 
heavy  in  the  main,  there  may  not  be  the  enormous  sums  won  and 
lost  that  there  were  formerly  when  betting  was  an  exclusively  aristo- 
cratic amusement,  but  it  is  indulged  in  by  many  more  persons,  it  is 
more  widely  spread  over  different  grades.    It  would  moreover  be  idle 
to  deny  that  the  law  is  frequently  violated,  often  at  public-houses ; 
more  frequently  by  pseudo  commission  agents  setting  up  places  when 
in  reality  they  are  only  bookmakers.     It  is  also  undeniable  that,  if  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  clerks  and  servants 
were  traced  to  their  origin,  that  origin  would  be  the  betting  house. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  methods  of  betting,  neither  of  which 
can  be  said  to  have  a  very  strong  footing  in  the  country,  nor  to  be 
capable  of  being  made  the  means  of  plunging,  but  are  worth  men- 
tioning  as  curiosities  and  specimens  of  ingenuity.  One  is  the  pari- 
mutud,  in  which  the  bettors  deposit  their  stakes,  selecting  the  horse 
they  wish  to  back,  the  stakes  being  divided  among  those  who  have 
backed  the  winning  horse,  miniLS  a  percentage  retained  by  the  owner 
of  the  machine  as  his  profit.  He  does  not  bet  with  the  depositors, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  but  they  bet  against  one  another,  as  the  name 
of  the  instrument  would  show.  In  one  sense  it  is  like  betting  at 
starting  price,  seeing  that  no  depositor  knows  what  odds  he  has  got 
till  the  list  closes  at  the  commencement  of  the  race.  The  machine 
was  and  is  a  very  popular  institution  in  France.  In  England  it  was 
some  years  ago  decided  to  be  an  illegal  instrument  of  betting  at  a 
game  of  chance — a  decision  which  it  seems  very  difficult  to  follow* 
We  have  no  equivalent  for  the  name  in  this  country,  quite  a  re- 
versal of  the  usual  order  of  things  in  sporting  phraseology ;  that^ 
in  fact,  is  the  only  quid  pro  qiLO  the  French  have  given  us  for  such 
plagiarisms  as  *le  sport,'  *le  jockey,'  'Prix  du  Jockey  Club,'  *le 
betting,'  *  societe  des  steeplechases ' ! 

The  only  other  device  I  wish  to  allude  to  is  the  Prize  Coupon, 
the  scheme  of  which  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  sporting 
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press,  and  consists  of  a  coupon  (attached  to  the  paper)  npon  which 
are  to  be  written  the  names  of  the  winners  or  first  three  in  any  given 
number  of  future  events,  according  to  the  conditions,  a  stated  prize 
to  be  divided  among  the  successful  competitors  (if  any).  Consider- 
ing that  each  competitor  probably  fills  up  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  coupons,  the  practice  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  sale  of 
the  paper.  In  one  case — perhaps  not  an  isolated  one — as  many  as 
90,000  coupons  were  sent  in.  The  scheme  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
genuity ;  and,  although  the  question  has  been  raised,  I  never  can 
see  that  either  the  Betting  Acts  or  the  Lottery  Acts  are  infringed 
thereby — though,  no  doubt,  it  sails  very  near  the  wind.  In  the 
work  to  which  I  have  already  referred  I  have  given  in  fiill  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so ;  it  certainly  affords  amusement  to  many  who  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  in  heavy  stakes. 

Let  us  now  tiu*n  to  another  phase  of  gambling — the  gaming 
house.  What  is  generally  known  as  a  common  gaming  house — a 
place  of  general  resort,  where  high  play  incessantly  goes  on,  where 
the  gaming  tends  to  distract  the  players  from  their  ordinary  business 
in  life — this  was  always  abhorred  by  the  law  and  denounced  as  a  com- 
mon nuisance.  With  these  the  authorities  have  but  little  difficulty ; 
no  doubt  they  still  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  abound  ;  their 
staple  support  is  the  crowd  of  foreigners  that  frequent  certain  parts 
of  our  metropolis.  Then,  there  are  certain  pseudo«clubs,  many  of 
them  in  the  West  End,  whose  proceedings  are  kept  very  quiet,  but 
whose  business  is  carried  on  by  means  of  touts,  who  prowl  the  streets 
and  frequent  the  restaurants  and  bars,  pick  up  any  unsophisticated 
youngsters  who  have  been  quenching  their  thirst  and  also  their 
discretion,  and  drag  them  off  to  be  fleeced  at  faro  or  baccarat. 
These  cases  usually  come  to  light  when  a  cheque  given  in  payment 
of  losses  is  duly  dishonoured,  and  an  action  is  brought  upon  it  in  the 
hope  that  the  donor  will  dread  going  into  court. 

But  when  we  conie  to  look  at  the  proceedings  at  certain  West 
End  clubs,  the  case  is  less  obvious.  It  would  be  mere  affectation  to 
deny  that  there  are  now  many  honci,  fide  clubs,  that  is,  clubs  where 
the  admission  of  members  is  regulated  by  the  strictest  rules  as  to 
election  and  payment  of  fees,  which  are  primarily  formed  for  social 
objects,  but  in  which  high  play  forms  a  large  auxiliary  part  of  the 
entertainment  afforded.  In  the  last  century  White's  and  Brookes's 
seem  to  have  been,  no  doubt,  rendezvous  of  all  the  eminent  social 
and  public  men  of  the  day,  but  gambling  casinos  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  at  Brookes's  that  William  Wilberforce  at  his  first  essay  at  faro 
won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,*  a  game  for 
which  he  subsequently  acquired  a  great  distaste  by  one  evening 
taking  the  bank  and  winning  600{.  from  persons  who  could  ill  afford 
to  lose.     Crockford's  is  another  instance  of  the  same  thing  during  the 

*  Life  of  Wilherforcey  by  his  sons,  i.  16. 
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present  century.  But  Crockford's  had  one  great  stroke  of  luck — 
though  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  high  play  that  went  on  there,  it 
was  in  one  case,  in  1846,  if  not  decided,  yet  strongly  hinted,  by  the 
courts  that  no  place  constituted  as  a  InynJa  fide  club  could  be  a  com- 
mon gaming  house.  This  dictum,  for  it  was  little  more,  gave  a  new 
lea£e  of  life,  not  only  to  Crockford's,  but  to  high  play  generally  in 
the  West  End,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on  under  the  aegis 
of  club  life.  It  was  not  until  the  excesses  and  the  scandals  of  the 
Park  Club  a  few  years  ago  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  that  the 
authorities  were  roused  to  invade  the  private  life  of  the  club,  and 
put  their  proceedings  to  the  test  of  a  judicial  decision.  The  standard 
of  play  was,  no  doubt,  far  higher  than  at  other  clubs  where  gaming 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  seeing  that  baccarat  was  played  there 
nightly  sometimes  up  to  8  A.M.,  the  bank  would  vary  from  502.  to 
1,000{.,  and  the  profits  of  the  establishment  were  estimated  at  about 
bOL  a  night ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  profits  of  the  bank  which  constituted 
the  sole  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

An  elaborate  argument  on  the  law  relating  to  gaming  houses  was 
presented  to  the  court  (consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Mr. 
Justice  A.  L.  Smith)  by  Sir  Charles  fiussell  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
prietors; and  not  only  the  technicalities  of  the  law  but  also  the 
mysteries  of  baccarat  underwent  judicial  investigation.  Probably 
never  before  had  the  attributes  of  the  ^common  gaming  house,' 
'  unlawful  gaming,'  and  games  of  chance  or  skill  been  the  subject  of 
such  thorough  discussion.  Into  the  details  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  :  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Crockford's  could  not  have  stood  the  test  of  this  decision  ;  the  doctrine 
that  ezclusiveness  or  privacy  could  shut  out  the  law  from  the  club,  as 
it  might  shut  out  the  public,  was  doomed  :  the  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive judgment  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
notion.  But  if  the  authorities  for  an  instant  supposed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  were  going  to  banish  baccarat  or  other  forms  of 
gaming  from  London  life,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  either  expected  or  even  hoped  it,  any  more 
than  the  Frenchman  was  really  anxious  to  kill  the  woodcock,  the 
constant  chevying  of  which  afforded  him  three  weeks'  sport.  The 
successful  raids  made  by  the  police  on  the  Adelphi  Club  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Savoy,  and  on  the  Field  Club,  which  was  the  identical 
house  of  the  quondam  *  Park  Club,'  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  public 
recollection.  If  the  transactions  which  were  proved  to  have  taken 
place  in  these  establishments  were  on  a  lesser  scale  than  those  preva- 
lent in  the  Park  Club,  enough  was  brought  to  light  to  dispel  any 
notion  that  baccarat  had  become  a  game  of  the  past.  If  rumour  be 
true  (and  rumour  generally  has  right  on  its  side,  even  if  it  cannot  be 
trusted  for  details),  there  still  exist  in  the  West  End  several  bona 
fide  social  clubs  of  which  baccarat  is  the  substratum. 
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The  position  of  the  authorities  here  is  difficult:  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  case  of  the  betting  house.  To  the 
latter  public  access  is  essential,  if  not  for  legal  purposes,  at  any  rate 
to  financial  success.  Whereas  a  club  of  300  members,  all  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  one  another,  might  be  conducted  as  a  gaming 
house  with  great  profit  to  its  proprietor ;  such  an  establishment  could 
never  be  successful  as  a  betting  house.  No  bookmaker  could  make  a 
successful  book  under  such  circumstance?,  where  the  number  of  his 
customers  was  so  limited,  and  where,  owing  to  the  constant  commu- 
nion between  the  members,  most  of  them  would  back  the  same  horse, 
with  the  result  that  he  would  often  be  forced  to  ^  overlay '  his  book. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bookmaker's  doors  must  be  open  to  the 
public ;  therefore  the  betting  house  is  more  subject  to  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the  publican  can,  as  he 
so  often  does,  profitably  combine  the  business  of  a  bookmaker  with 
the  equally  profitable  business  of  selling  intoxicant  fluids. 

With  gaming,  that  is,  as  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  playing, 
whether  with  cards,  dice,  or  otherwise,  as  opposed  to  mere  betting  on 
outside  events,  the  case  is  diflferent :  the  element  of  publicity  is  not 
essential  to  constitute  an  establishment  a  source  of  increment  to  its 
proprietor ;  the  statistics  of  the  Park  Club  were  sufficient  to  show 
this.  And  in  this  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  authorities ;  gaming  in  a 
club  can  be  carried  on  in  secret,  two  conditions  only  can  give  admis- 
sion within  its  doors — bona  fide  membership,  or  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  commissioners  of  police.  The  latter  proceeding  might  excite  but 
little  comment  across  the  Channel ;  in  this  country  we  are  very  jealous 
of  the  private  life  of  the  household  or  the  club.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  good  reason  for  saying,  that  the  decision  in  the 
Park  Club  case  carried  the  law  in  strictness  to  an  extent  to  which  it 
was  not  suggested  it  should  be  enforced,  e.g.  if  a  bona  fide  social  club 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  game  like  whist  at  small 
points  among  its  members,  the  case  does  certainly  not  suggest  that 
the  law  should  be  enforced  with  its  utmost  rigour.  *  Sunmium  jus 
summa  injuria.'  This  is  one  of  the  instances  which  form  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  law  of  gambling ;  it  is  so  wide  and  sweeping  in 
its  character  that  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  at  its  violation  is 
sometimes  necessary. 

When  we  come  to  another  aspect  of  gambling,  viz.  gambling  by 
lotteries,  we  find  the  law  has  been  more  uniformly  successful.  Now- 
adays lotteries,  if  not  unknown,  are  quite  insignificant.  It  was  not 
80  in  the  last  century,  but  during  that  century  all  kinds  of  gambling 
were  rife,  not  only  by  lotteries  but  with  cards,  dice,  and  every  con- 
ceivable device.  The  mania  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  people 
from  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  a  mania  which  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  was  not  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  habits  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Lord  Macaulay  attributes  the  want  of  honesty  and 
Vol.  XXVI. -No.  153.  3  K 
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consistency  in  politics  at  that  period  to  the  vicissitudes  and  un- 
certainties which  had  attended  political  life;  statesmen  had  lost 
faith  in  attachment  to  political  principle.  It  is  scarcely  stretching 
the  point  too  far  to  say  that  the  same  want  of  confidence  and 
security  was  telling  on  the  private  life  of  the  nation.  The  attacks 
on  property  and  industry  by  the  earlier  Stuarts,  the  utter  uncertainty 
of  the  course  of  public  events,  made  life  a  big  gamble:  and  as 
typified  in  the  literature  of  the  day  debauchery  and  excess  were 
rapidly  superseding  the  rigid  austerity  of  Paritanism.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  habits  so  engendered  would  be  rapidly  eradicated. 
It  is  true  there  were  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  more 
statutes  against  lotteries  and  gambling  than  at  any  other  period ; 
in  fact  this  long  succession  of  statutes  reads  like  a  prolonged 
struggle  between  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  and  the  inventive 
ingenuity  of  mankind ;  as  fast  as  one  game  was  prohibited  another 
was  invented  which  necessitated  another  Act  of  Parliament :  hazard, 
basset,  faro,  rouge  et  noir,  roulet,  passage,  ace  of  hearts,  were  all 
successively  denounced  illegal  as  lotteries ;  but  no  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  rendering  all  games  of  chance  illegal :  and  this  piece- 
meal legislation,  in  harmony  though  it  was  with  English  statute 
law  in  general,  was  quite  powerless  to  cope  with  the  prevailing 
passion. 

But  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  law  was  unable  to  suppress 
gambling,  considering  that  it  encouraged  the  spirit,  or  at  any 
rate  took  advantage  of  its  existence.  Not  only  did  all  the 
statutes  we  have  referred  to  contain  an  express  reservation  of 
the  right  of  gambling  in  royal  palaces,  but  many  of  them  actually 
authorised  the  raising  of  loans  to  government  by  state  lotteries. 
Considering  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  times,  this  was  always 
a  certain  means  of  raising  money.  The  tickets  were  sold  at  a 
certain  price  to  contractors  who,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  took 
the  loan  *  firm,'  and  were  by  them  retailed  out  among  the  public, 
of  course  at  a  large  profit.  The  system  typified  the  old  saying 
of  *  wheels  within  wheels ; '  offices  were  set  up  for  the  sale  by 
these  contractors  of  the  tickets  they  had  purchased  from  the 
government ;  and  whereas  the  chances  of  the  original  tickets  were 
determined  by  the  box  or  wheel  at  headquarters,  these  self-same 
tickets  were  again  raffled  among  the  public  in  the  contractor's  wheel, 
or,  indeed,  portions  of  them,  for  they  were  generally  split  up  into 
fractions  until  this  practice  was  limited  by  a  statute  passed  in  1806. 
The  miniature  lottery  thus  set  up  on  the  model  of  the  state  lottery 
was  called  a  *  Little  Go.'  This  practice  of  raising  money  by  lottery, 
which  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  corruption,  did  not  receive  its  quietus  till  the  time  of  George 
the  Fourth. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  lotteries  are  illegal ;  that  it  is  criminal 
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to  set  up,  advertise,  or  even  to  take  part  in  a  lottery.  As  we  have 
before  said,  the  law  is  often  violated  in  small  insignificant  cases ;  in 
some  of  those  cases  the  violation  is  connived  at,  in  others  not.  The 
publican  who  raffles  a  Christmas  turkey  is  generally  pounced  upon ; 
the  Derby  sweepstakes  that  are  annually  got  up  at  almost  every 
London  club  escape  animadversion.  But  here  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  substantial  difference  between  gambling  in  public 
and  gambling  in  private :  the  one  comes  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities ;  the  other  evades  it.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that 
to  allow  even  small  lotteries  in  public-houses  would  be  getting  in  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  practices  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Betting  House  Act ;  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  club  sweep- 
stakes encourage  a  gambling  spirit.  Again  the  invariable  habit  at 
bazaars  of  raising  money  by  miniature  lotteries  has  occasioned  some 
comment ;  a  church  has  been  built  on  credit  and  has  to  be  paid  for, 
an  Orphans'  Home  is  in  want  of  funds :  invariable  recourse  is  had  to 
a  bazaar,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  sales  at  these 
establishments  are  largely  increased  by  the  system  of  fishponds  and 
bran-pies,  in  which  the  element  of  chance  is  intermingled  with  the 
contract  of  bargain  and  sale.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt  that  technically  these  proceedings  are  an  infringement  of  the 
law,  and  none  the  less  because  the  motive  is  charity  and  not  thf^ 
private  gain  of  individuals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  authorities,  notorious  though  they  are.  I  do  not  for  an 
instant  suggest  that  these  petty  violations  of  the  law  should  be  sup- 
pressed :  the  point  of  interest  is  the  existence  of  a  law  of  so  sweep- 
ing a  character  that  its  violation  is  at  times  necessarily  connived  at, 
because  its  enforcement  would  not  be  tolerable.  We  have  already 
observed  the  same  symptom  in  the  law  as  regards  gaming  houses. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  that  which  is  by  no  means  least, 
that  is,  commercial  gambling,  often  honoured  with  the  more  dignified 
title  of  speculation.  Its  principal  sphere  is  of  course  in  the  stock 
markets,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  confined  thereto ;  gambling 
may  equally  be  carried  on  in  the  produce  markets ;  it  is  equally 
possible  to  gamble  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of  cotton,  corn, 
indigo,  or  shellac,  as  of  railway  stocks.  One  difference,  and  a  very 
important  difference  for.  our  present  purpose,  is  that  whereas 
dealings  in  *  futures,'  or  in  contracts  for  future  delivery  in  the  pro- 
duce markets,  are  more  exclusively  confined  to  persons  who  deal  on 
those  markets,  dealings  in  stocks  and  shares  calculated  to  result 
solely  in  the  payment  of  *  differences  '  are  largely  indulged  in  by  the 
outside  public.  This  has  been  the  case  ever  since  joint-stock  enter- 
prise came  into  existence. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  spirit  of  gambling  that  was  preva- 
lent from  the  time  of  the  Bestoration.  In  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  it  took  the  form  of  a  stock-jobbing  mania,  although  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  there  was  no  surplus  coin  or  bullion  in  the  country.  It 
was  the  South  Sea  Scheme  which  first  gave  an  impetus  to  the  frenzy. 
The  City  was  the  daily  scene  of  crowds  of  excited  speculators, 
eager  to  snatch  at  the  first  new  enterprise  whose  name  caught 
their  ear — ^it  might  be  airy  nothing,  it  might  have  no  local 
habitation ;  it  was  enough  that  it  had  a  name :  among  the  most 
remarkable  were  companies  for  fishing  for  wrecks  on  the  Irish 
coast,  for  extracting  silver  from  lead,  for  the  importation  of  Spanish 
jackasses,  for  an  undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be  revealed ! 
The  reaction  soon  followed ;  the  huge  prices  to  which  these  stocks 
rose  were  not  long  sustained ;  numbers  were  ruined  by  the  general 
crash. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  memory  of  these  disasters  died  out ; 
the  possibility  of  a  recurrence,  the  danger  of  similar  onslaughts  on 
the  public  funds  led  to  the  passing  in  the  year  1735  of  Barnard's 
Act,  which  avoided  and  prohibited  all  speculative  dealings  in  the 
British  public  funds ;  *  puts '  and  *  refusals,'  and  even  such  ordinary 
transactions  as  selling  stocks  which  the  vendor  has  not  in  his  posses- 
sion at  the  time,  all  came  under  the  ban  of  the  statute.  It  was  finally 
repealed  about  thirty  years  ago. 

An  analogous  statute  designed  for  the  protection  of  bank  shares 
should  here  be  mentioned ;  that  is  Leman's  Act,  passed  in  1867.  In 
the  panic  of  1866  the  price  of  the  shares  in  many  banks  was  artifici- 
^ly  raised  by  the  unscrupulous  cliques  or  syndicates,  the  funds  for 
the  purpose  being  in  some  cases  supplied  by  the  directors  themselves. 
The  rush  to  sell  and  realise  profits  produced  a  reaction  and  a  heavy 
fall;  the  consequence  was  depositors  became  alarmed,  and  those 
^nks  whose  internal  condition  was  unsound  failed  because  they 
could  not  meet  the  rush ;  ^  never  morning  wore  to  evening  but  some 
bank  did  break.'  There  were  obvious  reasons  why  banks  should  be 
on  a  more  favoured  footing  than  other  companies,  considering  that 
the  most  available  part  of  what  corresponds  to  their  stock-in-trade 
might  be  withdrawn  at  will  in  the  event  of  rumours  being  circulated 
4id verse  to  their  condition.  Leman's  Act  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
^  bearing '  of  bank  shares,  that  is,  making  speculative  sales  of  shares  not 
at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor,  in  the  hope  of  being  able, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  depress  their  value  in  the  market  and  so 
buy  in  at  a  reduced  price. 

As  a  rule  the  great  outbreaks  of  the  speculative  mania  have, as  was 
the  case  in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  followed  the  growing  up  of 
some^new  field  of  enterprise  ;  thus  in  1845,  which  was  the  period  of 
the  railway  mania,  the  revival  of  joint  stock  enterprise,  of  which  railway 
undertakings  formed  a  considerable  part,  was  signalised  by  the  passing 
of  two  important  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  regulating  the  composition 
powersand  proceedingsof  parliamentary  companies  generally,  theother 
codifying  the  law  in  respect  of  railways.   In  1862  a  great  impetus  was 
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given  to  commercial  enterprise  by  thepassing  of  the  Joint  Stock  Limited 
Companies  Act,  which  contained  the  widest  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability  trading,  authorising  any  seven  persons  or  more 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  a  stated  nominal  capital  to  carry  on  a 
trade,  business,  or  any  other  lawful  undertaking,  with  the  liability  of 
each  shareholder  limited  to  the  amount  which  remains  unpaid  on  the 
shares  which  he  holds ;  he  guarantees  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  and  no  more  to  defray  the  debts  of  the  company.  The  im- 
mense growth  of  joint  stock  commercial  enterprise,  which  ripened 
under  the  sunshine  of  this  statute,  no  doubt  has  far  exceeded  the 
mushroom  crop  which  sprang  up  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 

It  is  certainly  not  intended  here  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  history 
or  economical  results  of  the  extensive  system  of  limited  liability 
sanctioned  by  this  statute.  All  that  is  material  is  the  vast  field  for 
speculating^  gambling,  plunging,  call  it  which  you  will,  opened  up  by 
the  enormous  industrial  activity  to  which  the  statute  gave  an  impetus. 

But  if  the  enormous  losses  that  were  incurred  in  the  numerous 
bubbles  which  were  floated  during  this  period  was  a  bitter  experience 
to  many,  it  was  an  experience  which  taught.  The  public  learnt  a 
lesson,  some  of  them  by  burning  their  fingers,  some  by  marking  and 
inwardly  digesting  the  experience  of  others.  The  enormous  bulk  of 
litigation  during,  say,  the  ten  years  following  aflbrded  a  profitable 
study  to  the  industrious,  showing  up  the  frauds  and  devices  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  promoters  and  directors 
at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders  and  creditors  of  companies; 
showing  also  how  that  which  is  not  gold  can  -be  made  to  glitter ;  how 
what  is  hollow  and  unsubstantial  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  mine  of 
wealth. 

The  influence  which  these  experiences  have  had  on  the  public 
mind,  and  on  the  more  modem  features  of  Stock  Exchange  specula- 
tion in  general — that  is,  so  far  as  speculative  movements  have  their 
origin  in  the  outside  public — can  best  be  estimated  by  studying  the 
financial  press  of  the  present  day.  Probably  never  before  has  the 
number  of  journals,  some  weekly,  some  daily,  been  so  great,  which 
devote  themselves  to  topics  of  interest  to  the  investor  and  the  specu- 
lator. There  is  no  company  which  may  not  have  the  state  of  its 
affairs  dragged  before  the  public  gaze  and  subjected  to  the  inquisi- 
torial scrutiny  of  the  financial  press.  The  public  curiosity  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  now  with  daily  returns  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  or  the  prospects  of  a  stringent  or  an  easy  money  market. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  that  many  of  the  papers,  including  some  of 
the  society  journals,  assume  the  role  of  financial  ^  tipsters ; '  some 
content  themselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  in  general 
to  what  they  consider  is  good  enough  for  a  rise  or  a  fall ;  some  go  so 
far  as  to  invite  applications  for  advice  from  individuals.  The  im- 
mediate result  is  that  what  would  otherwise  be  a  good  thing,  open 
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only  to  persons  in  the  mercantile  world  and  *in  the  know,'  may  now 
be  made  known  to  the  country  squire  or  parson  and  even  to  the  im- 
pecunious widow:  and  that  persons  who  not  long  ago  would  have  been 
horrified  at  anything  but  a  three  per  cent,  investment  have  now 
become  so  hardened  as  to  try  their  luck  at  *  bulling '  and  *  bearing.' 
No  wonder  that  the  volume  of  speculative  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  not  on  the  wane.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
figures  and  statistics  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  or  extent  of 
Stock  Exchange  dealings.  The  records  of  the  Clearing  House  show- 
ing the  increase  of  cheques  passing  on  the  Stock  Exchange  account 
days  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the  operations  which  have  been 
transacted  during  that  account,  and  for  this  reason — ^the  Stock 
Exchange  themselves  have  a  Clearing  House  where  accounts  are 
balanced,  where  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  brought  together  and  the 
intermediaries  eliminated,  the  amount  of  stock  which  has  to  be 
actually  delivered  and  the  amount  of  money  which  has  to  be  paid 
being  thereby  adjusted,  so  that  the  cheques  so  given  by  way  of  pay- 
ment by  no  means  represent  the  whole  of  the  speculative  business 
which  has  been  going  on.  The  real  change  that  has  gradually  grown 
in  this  direction  would  Eeem  to  lie  in  the  fact,  first,  that  speculation 
has  become  more  general,  second,  that  the  public  are  more  circum- 
spect than  in  days  of  yore.  No  company  for  extracting  silver  irom 
lead  or  for  importing  Spanish  jackasses  could  be  floated  among  the 
public,  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First ! 

The  public  know  too  much  in  days  when  a  stockbroker  is 
essential  to  every  novel  and  contangos  are  woven  into  love-tales. 
The  special  knowledge  which  was  formerly  hidden  in  the  breast 
of  the  financial  patrician  has  now  become  popularised,  partly  by 
the  means  to  which  we  have  already  alluded :  while  what  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  once  called  *the  commercial  jargon  which 
pollutes  the  well  of  English  undefiled,'  contango,  hackwardaiionj 
bullsy  bearSf  stags,  lame  ducks,  have  all  become  familiar  household 
words.  It  is  noticeable  that  not  long  ago  there  was  a  slight  boom  in 
the  mining  market  and  a  bit  of  a  rush  on  American  rails  ;  but  ex- 
citement never  got  to  the  pitch  it  did  in  1866  :  if  the  patient  was 
slightly  feverish,  he  never  became  delirious.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  the  minutiae  or  details  of  the  different  forms  which  the  dealings 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  assume :  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
highly  subtle  elaborate  arrangements  for  adjusting  and  settling  dif- 
ferences, passing  tickets,  or  for  carrying  over  from  account  to  account, 
which  exist  in  that  market ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  this,  no  other 
stock  market  provides  such  facilities  either  for  obtaining  any  given 
investment  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  for  a  gamble ;  if  he  buy  for  the 
rise  or  sell  for  the  fall  there  are  very  few  securities  in  which  he 
cannot  at  any  moment  close  his  account  and  square  his  book,  thereby 
determining  his  rights  or  liabilities  to  receive  or  pay  a  *  difference ;  *  he 
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can  also,  as  a  rule,  on  what  a  money-lender  would  not  call  reasonable 
terms,  postpone  the  issue  of  his  gamble  to  a  future  day,  taking  the 
risks  and  chances  of  the  coming  account.  At  any  rate  he  can, 
humanly  speaking,  be  certain  that,  as  all  he  hopes  to  receive  is  the 
*  diflference,'  so  that  is  all  he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay ;  further  than 
that,  if  he  wishes  to  speculate  with  limited  liability  he  can  do  so 
by  means  of  an  *  option.' 

The  term  ^wagering  and  gaming'  has  often  been  applied  to 
Stock  Exchange  transactions  of  this  nature ;  and  often  has  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unconscientious  speculator  put  that  plea  on  the  record 
when  sued  by  his  broker  for  what  the  broker  has  had  to  pay.  It 
requires  but  small  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
see  that  none  of  their  dealings  can  possibly  come  under  the  category 
of  a  wager,  assuming  of  course  that  any  given  transaction  is  done  in 
the  recognised  form.  But  to  speak  of  *  wagering '  or  *  gaming '  in 
respect  of  it  is  at  the  very  best  to  employ  a  somewhat  inappropriate 
metaphor.  The  fallacy  has  often  been  exposed  in  the  Law  Courts, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very  generally  appreciated.  From  this 
state  of  aflfairs  there  flows  one  curious  result  in  the  relation  of 
gambling  to  the  gambling  laws,  viz.  that  in  that  department  of 
gambling  which  is  probably  far  more  extensive  than  all  the  other 
forms  of  gambling  put  together,  the  gambling  law  has  no  application 
at  all ;  there  is  scarcely  a  transaction  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  which 
the  law  would  not  lend  its  sanction;  though  the  judges  from  time 
to  time  declaim  against  the  practices  of  that  market. 

If  we  look  in  another  direction,  our  curiosity  may  be  satisfied  by 
the  apparition  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  a  bargain  in  the  nature  of  a 
wager  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  stocks — viz.  a  *  diflference  bargain,' 
as  it  is  called,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  agreement  between  two 
parties  for,  say,  the  sale  of  stocks  at  a  certain  price  for  a  fixed  day, 
and  a  contemporaneous  agreement  for  repurchase  on  that  day  or  at 
any  intermediate  date  at  whatever  price  the  stock  should  then  hap- 
pen to  be ;  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  an  agreement  neither  party 
ever  thinks  of  delivering  the  stocks,  but  simply  of  paying  or  receiving 
the  difierence  between  the  prices  at  the  different  dates;  but  we  shall 
be  obliged,  before  coming  across  a  contract  of  this  nature,  to 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  a  modem  institution  called  the  <  Bucket 
Shop.'  To  the  student  of  the  financial  papers  the  term  will  pro- 
bably be  quite  familiar.  Before  attempting  to  define  the  term,  its 
origin  should  be  noted.  It  comes  from  Chicago,  where  the  corn- 
market  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade.  They  framed 
their  regulations  so  as  to  keep  out  the  competition  of  small  men ; 
tnobody  could  deal  in  a  less  quantity  than  4,000  or  5,000  bushels. 
Dealings  of  this  magnitude  were,  of  course,  out  of  the  small  man's 
reach,  but  still  he  must  have  Mb  ff^  '^  '^  -^ly  quickly  followed 
the  demand.    Establishmeat^i^  o  doubt,  on  the 
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model  of  the  larger  market,  where  jyersons  could  assemble  and  deal 
in  what  were  termed  '  buckets '  full.  The  London  *  bucket-shops  * 
are  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to  a  large  extent  the  same  as  what  these 
smaller  houses  were  to  the  Chicago  corn-market.  Not  that  the  same 
difficulty  exists  in  London  as  to  dealing  on  a  small  scale ;  anybody 
can  buy  bL  of  Consols  as  well  as  6,000Z.  But  it  is  in  speculative 
business  that  the  *  bucket-shop '  comes  in.  As  we  have  explained,  a 
mere  *  difiFerence  bargain '  is  unknown  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and 
unless  a  man  is  of  good  credit,  a  broker  would  not  think  it  safe  to 
open  a  speculative  account  for  him,  at  any  rate  without  *  cover,' and 
many  brokers  will  not  do  business  on  the  *  cover '  system,  preferring 
to  leave  severely  alone  all  business  which  is  not  backed  up  by  credit. 

A  bucket-shop,  then,  is  an  establishment  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ensnaring  the  public  into  gambling  in  stocks ;  the  attractions  held 
out,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  public  in  dealing  at  these 
places  as  compared  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  by  this  time 
become  tolerably  familiar,  such  as  ^no  commission,' dealings  at 
middle  prices,'  *  immediate  payment  on  closing  of  accounts,'  *  limited 
liability.'  Some  of  them  are  kept  by  individuals  or  firms,  but  many 
of  them  are  limited  companies.  Some  of  them  act,  or  profess  to  act, 
as  brokers,  employing  their  own  brokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
transact  commissions  for  them,  and  in  this  way  they  are  often  useful 
intermediaries  for  enabling  defaulters  who  have  had  to  leave  ^  the 
house  '  to  open  speculative  accounts  ;  others  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
affect  to  give  this  semblance  of  respectability  to  their  business,  but 
openly  proclaim  that  they  deal  solely  in  differences,  rendering  bought 
and  sold  notes  to  their  customers  (it  would  not  be  accurate  to  call 
them  clients)  not  as  brokers  *  bought  or  sold  for  you,'  but  as  principals 
*  bought  from  you,*  *  sold  to  you.' 

The  disclosures  which  have  of  late  been  made  in  open  court  on 
many  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  press,  should  make  the  public,  or  such 
portion  of  them  as  are  capable  of  learning  a  lesson  at  all,  very  wary 
of  being  caught  in  the  meshes  of  these  establishments.  The  specu- 
lator is  exceedingly  lucky  if  he  ever  gets  his  *  cover '  back,  let  alone 
his  chance  of  realising  his  ^  profits,'  if  any. 

The  wanton  wiles  and  devices  of  these  establishments  are  many ; 
to  go  into  them  here  in  full  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  our 
command ;  I  have  spoken  of  their  origin  as  being  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  place  where  a  small  man  can  gamble,  and  no  doubt  that  was  how 
they  originated,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  dealings  of  great 
magnitude  are  not  often  done  there. 

Space  forbids  me  here  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  ^futures'  or  deal- 
ings for  future  delivery  in  the  produce  markets  ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  many  analogies  between  the  dealings  on  these  and  on 
the  stock  markets.  I  will  only  mention  the  latest  institution 
founded  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  speculative 
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dealings  in  produce  and  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  ^  dif- 
ferences * — the  Produce  Clearing  House. 

I  believe  I  have  now  dealt  mth  almost  every  phase  or  form  which 
gambling  assumes  in  this  country  :  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject. 
To  many,  possibly  to  most,  that  law  will  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  subtle 
distinctions  and  inconsistencies.  Many  will  wonder  why  the  time  of 
the  courts  is  so  often  taken  up  with  betting  cases ;  why  the  law 
which  proposes  to  discourage  gambling  countenances  and  even  enforces 
directly  or  indirectly  the  transactions  which  daily  go  on  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  at  Tattersall's.  Moreover  it  has  been  necessary  to 
admit  that  a  certain  inconsistency  is  observable  not  only  in  the  state 
of  the  law,  but  also  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  enforced,  as  is  seen  in  the 
connivance  at  lotteries  at  clubs  and  at  bazaars,  and  their  speedy 
repression  in  public-houses  and  other  places  of  public  resort.  So 
far  as  the  repression  of  gambling  is  a  police  measure,  there  will 
probably  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  the  law  should 
be  set  in  motion.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  remarked  that  ^  it  is  not  so  much  our  laws  that  are  de- 
fective, as  ourselves  and  our  magistrates  in  putting  those  laws  into 
execution.'  In  his  day  that  was  no  doubt  the  case,  as  we  have 
already  seen  ;  high  play  and  high  life  seemed  to  go  together :  it 
is  on  record  that  in  1788  the  profits  of  a  gaming  club  in  the  West 
End  during  the  season  amounted  to  no  less  than  150,000/.  About 
the  same  time  a  lady  is  recorded  to  have  won  3,000Z.  at  loo  in 
one  night.  No  wonder  Blackstone  says  that  it  is  ^  the  gaming  in 
high  life  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  magistrate.' 

It  may,  of  course,  with  perfect  safety  be  said  that  such  things  da 
not  go  on  nowadays,  and  could  not  go  on  without  creating  a  scandal 
that  would  be  sure  to  arouse  the  authorities  into  activity.  Statistics 
are  of  course  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  such  matters,  or  at  any  rate 
such  as  can  be  accepted  as  reliable ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  gaming  in  West  End  club  life  is  not  entirely  eradicated,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  standard  of  play  at  the  Park  Club  was  a 
good  deal  in  excess  of  what  goes  on  elsewhere.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  play,  gaming  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  has  very  largely  decreased  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  upper  circles  of  society.  As  to  the 
causes  of  this  decrease,  many  might  be  suggested ;  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  law  has  had  much  influence  here,  though  unquestionably  it  has 
done  much  to  repress  gambling  among  the  lower  classes ;  if  it  were  the 
habit  of  society  to  play,  the  great  privacy  of  social  life  in  this  country 
would  necessarily  make  the  defiance  of  the  authorities  easy.  Pro- 
bably it  is  more  due  to  the  greater  variety  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment combined  with  greater  facilities  for  locomotion,  which  all 
monopolise  the  time  and  leisure  which  gaming  demands ;  while  the 
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greater  ezpenses  of  life  generally,  the  better  distribation  of  wealth, 
andy  above  all,  its  gradual  sbiftiDg  from  aristocratic  into  commercial 
circles,  all  tend  to  divorce  the  two  inseparable  requisites  for  the 
prevalence  of  high  play,  superfluous  wealth  and  idleness. 

Of  course  opinions  differ  and  are  likely  to  differ  as  to  how  far  the 
law  should  go :  ^  tot  homines,  tot  sententiae.'  The  late  cases  of  the 
Field  Club  and  the  Adelphi  Club  were  followed  by  the  usual  number 
of  questions  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  ^  deal  with  the  subject.'  It  is  small  matter  for  wonder  that 
]Mr.  Matthews  should  have  taken  refuge  behind  the  cautious  reply 
that  it  was  a  matter  ^  requiring  grave  consideration.'  I  can  scarcely 
help  suggesting  that  the  real  question  which  does  require  grave  con- 
sideration is  whether,  after  all,  the  law  as  it  exists  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive  and  rigorous  in  its  provisions  to  do  all  that  it  can  be 
expected  to  do.  Those  who  have  honoured  the  foregoing  pages  with 
a  perusal  will  scarcely  have  gathered  from  them  the  smallest  sugges- 
tion that  gambling  can  be  entirely  suppressed  by  legislation ;  but 
rather  that  the  further  the  law  is  pushed  the  greater  is  the  opening 
for  the  anomalies,  inconsistencies,  and  seeming  want  of  impartiality 
which  at  present  excite  dissatisfaction. 

To  illustrate  by  one  example  the  lengths  to  which  some  persons 
would  go,  we  have  only  to  lok)k  at  the  contention  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  persons  who  are  found  playing  in  a 
gaming  house.  I  should  here  say  that  the  decision  in  the  Park  Club 
case  left  it  an  open  question  whether  the  players  would  not  be  liable 
to  be  indicted  for  an  offence  at  common  law ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  in  the  more  recent  prosecutions  the  police  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  that  the  players  were  only  liable  to  a  fine  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  under  an  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  more  modem  statutes  certainly  do 
not  mention  the  players ;  the  only  dispute  is  as  to  whether  they 
should.  Any  such  extension  would  certainly  involve  a  great  respon- 
sibility ;  it  is  certain  that  the  existing  law,  if  properly  and  rigorously 
enforced,  goes  to  the  real  root  of  the  mischief,  attacking  those  who 
make  it  their  trade  rather  than  their  pastime  to  inveigle  guileless  and 
youthful  plutocrats  into  the  meshes  of  a  gambling  hell ;  in  no  case 
could  the  serious  warning  of  Jesus  Christ  be  thrust  more  forcibly 
home, '  Verily  I  say,  thou  shalt  in  no  wise  come  out  thence  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.' 

The  guilt  of  the  players  is  in  all  these  cases  quite  disproportionate 
(if  it  can  in  individual  cases  be  estimated  at  all)  to  that  of  the 
keepers  of  the  establishment.  They  would  no  doubt  be  the  last 
people  to  appreciate  legislative  interference  on  their  behalf.  The 
mental  state  of  a  ruined  plunger  has  been  happily  expressed  in  a 
somewhat  irreverent  parody  of  a  well-known  line  of  Tennyson — *  'Tis 
better  to  have  bet  and  lost  than  never  to  have  bet  at  all.'     The  pro- 
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posal  may  fairly  b^  likened  to  the  case  of  a  gamekeeper  vho,  being 
instructed  to  kill  down  the  vermin,  immediately  went  and  exter- 
minated all  the  game,  so  that  the  vermin  might  starve.  The  report 
issued  by  Convocation  above  alluded  to  contains  numerous  suggestions 
for  the  repression  of  gambling :  the  clergy  should  denounce  it  from 
the  pulpit ;  the  morals  of  children  and  pupils  are  recommended  to  the 
counsels  of  parents  and  schoolmasters ;  persons  who  go  in  for  good 
works  are  enjoined  to  inculcate  the  evils  of  gambling  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts.  These  precepts  are  no  doubt  issued  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent intentions,  but  I  seriously  doubt  if  they  are  likely  to  do  much 
practical  good.  Speaking  of  the  lower  classes,  no  doubt  considerable 
moral  and  material  improvement  has  of  late  years  been  worked  in 
their  condition ;  into  the  causes  of  that  improvement  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  alleged 
that  much  of  it  is  due  to  preaching.  If  gambling  has  (as  I  believe 
it  has)  decreased  among  the  upper  classes  during  the  last  half- 
century,  I  have  already  suggested  some  few  causes  to  which  such 
improvement  may  be  traced. 

If  we  compare  our  own  condition  in  this  respect  with  that  of 
some  foreign  countries  we  shall  probably  feel  tempted  to  pull  the 
mote  out  of  our  neighboiur's  eye :  if  the  bulk  of  the  gambling  in  this 
country  is  done  either  by  way  of  betting  on  horse  racing  or  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  be  better  to  play  in 
casinos  at  roulette,  trente  et  quarante,  rouge  et  noir,  baccarat,  and 
the  petits  chevaux,  or  to  invest  money  in  pursuits  which  have  some 
elements  of  enterprise ;  it  is  open  to  argument  that  were  there  no 
betting  there  would  be  no  horse  racing ;  if  there  were  no  horse  racing 
the  breed  of  horses  would  deteriorate.  Lord  Bramwell  once  hit  the 
same  nail  on  the  head  in  respect  of  commercial  gambling :  it  wa«  a 
Stock  Exchange  case,  and  the  usual  onslaught  had  been  made  on  the 
immoral  practice  of  speculating;  ^it  may  be  very  sad,'  said  his 
Lordship,  <  but  perhaps  to  that  is  due  the  number  of  railways  and 
other  useful  institutions.' 

One  further  point  ought  to  be  mentioned — that  is,  the  absolute 
discouragement  in  every  form  given  to  fraud.  The  rules  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  of  the  Jockey  Club,  of  Tattersall's,  and  other  bet- 
ting clubs  all  combine  in  a  general  conspiracy  to  enforce  fair  dealing ; 
it  is  in  only  comparatively  few  cases,  considering  the  vast  number  of 
wagering  transactions  which  daily  take  place,  that  a  debt  of  honour 
is  repudiated ;  with  people  who  have  any  reputation  to  lose  there 
is  a  stronger  sanction  attached  to  debts  of  honour  than  to  a  legal 
debt.  The  law  again  does  its  duty  here.  Cheating  at  play  is  a 
criminal  offence ;  a  late  decision  of  the  Courts  has  rather  taken  the 
lower  class  of  bookmaker  by  surprise — ^  welshing '  was  decided  to  be 
an  indictable  offence,  contrary  to  the  general  view  which  previously 
prevailed.    A  ease  not  long  ago  came  under  my  notice  of  a  Billings* 
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gate  fish-salesman  who  for  six  days  in  the  week  .used  bad  language 
and  sold  bad  fish ;  the  seventh  day  he  kept  holy  by  plying  a  fraudu- 
lent roulette  table  in  the  streets — two  months'  hard  labour. 

But,  let  me  say  once  again,  this  is  not  a  legal  treatise  :  nor  must 
any  person  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages  fancy  that  he  has 
half  mastered  the  gambling  laws;  there  ure  a  vast  number  of 
statutes,  a  great  many  more  cases  all  arising  out  of  the  very  com- 
plicated variety  of  facts  of  which  the  whole  subject  is  composed.  In 
point  of  interest  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  is  far  above  any  other, 
offering  as  it  does  a  very  general  view  of  human  affairs  in  many 
departments  and  many  conditions.  *"The  bridge  thou  seest  is 
human  life ;  consider  it  attentively."  *^  I  see  multitudes  of  people 
passing  over  it,  and  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it,"  and  upon  further 
examination  I  perceived  there  were  innumerable  trapdoors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  through  which  they  fell '(Addison,  Vision  of 
Mirzah).  As  Mirzah,  in  the  company  of  the  spirit  from  the  hilltop 
outside  Bagdad,  gazed  upon  this  spectacle  of  human  life,  so  does  the 
student  of  the  gambling  habits  of  a  nation  and  of  its  gambling 
laws ;  and  the  analogy  is  not  the  less  complete  because  the  bridge  of 
human  life  contained  numerous  trapdoors  through  which  those  who 
passed  over  the  bridge  fell  into  the  tide  of  eternity  below :  and  one 
of  these  trapdoors  might  well  have  been  the  betting  ring :  the  only 
difficulty  is  that  the  tide  of  eternity  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
Mirzah  flowed  into  the  ocean  of  eternal  happiness,  over  which  were 
dispersed  numerous  islands,  the  abode  of  the  blessed;  and  non 
constat  that  the  betting  ring  will  lead  in  this  direction ! 

*  G.  Herbert  Stutfield. 
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'MEMO:    ON    CLASSES  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

[The  followiDg  *  memo,'  on  classes  in  Soudan  '  was  written  and 
sent  to  me,  when  I  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  Egypt,  by  General 
Gordon,  while  upon  his  last  memorable  journey  to  Khartoum.  The 
evacuation  of  the  extensive  Egyptian  possessions  in  Central  Africa — 
all,  in  fact,  to  the  south  of  Wadi  Haifa — ^had  been  decided  upon. 
Gordon's  mind  was  no  doubt  weighted  with  the  immense  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  such  a  policy,  and  with  considerations  as  to  its  subse- 
quent effect  upon  the  '  classes '  and  tribes  inhabiting  those  extensive 
regions.  He  possibly  thought  that  in  the  position  I  was  holding  I 
might  have  some  voice  in  whatever  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  that 
his  views  as  to  the  *  classes '  to  be  considered  would  be  useful  to  me. 
Whatever  his  object,  the  *memo.,'  a  model  of  clear  and  concise 
writing,  cannot  fail  to  command  great  interest. — Clifford  Lloyd. 

Octo'Mir  22, 1889.] 


MEMO.   ON   CLASSES  IN  SOUDAN. 

The  division  of  the  peoples  of  Soudan  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

1.  Bedouin  Arabs  living  a  nomadic  life  in  tribes. 

2.  Arabs  settled  in  districts  adjoining  river  who,  before  Mehemet 
Ali's  conquest,  were  under  their  own  sultans,  whose  £a,milies  still 
exist. 

3.  Mercantile  classes  occupying  the  towns* 

4.  Employes  of  Egyptian  Government. 

5.  The  adherents  of  Sebehr  [«i<5],  slave  hunters  driven  out  of  Bahr 
Gazelle. 

With  the  Mahdi,are  the  latter,  and  a  certain  number  of  deserters, 
from  Egyptian  army. 

Every  one  of  these  classes,  except  class  4,  have  ever  been  haters 
of  the  Cairo  Government,  and  consequently,  sympathisers  with  the 
Mahdi  and  class  5,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  that, 
because  these  sympathised  with  the  Mahdi,  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Cairo  Government,  they  can  have    any  predilection  for  him  as  a 
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ruler.  The  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by  the  Cairo  Government  can- 
not but  array  the  Soudan  in  two  camps,  the  one,  the  Mahdi  and  his 
followers,  the  otheVy  the  Bedouin  nomade  tribes,  the  Arabs  who 
live  by  agriculture  and  who  were  formerly  under  separate  sultans, 
and  the  mercantile  classes.  These  two  camps  are  united  only, 
because  they  equally  hate  the  Cairo  Government. 

Of  the  two  camps,  the  one  which  offers  most  hope  of  tranquillity 
to  the  Soudan  is  the  latter,  and  I  think  that  our  efforts  should  be  to 
give  over  the  country  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Mahdi  and  his  party,  while  we  may  hope  for  some  degree  of  settled 
government  from  the  native  sultans  and  sheikhs  of  the  great  tribes. 

As  for  slave  trade,  it  will  go  on  whether  the  Mahdi's  party  gain 
the  ascendant  or  whether  the  two  camps  remain  antagonistic,  for 
both  are  equally  interested  in  its  continuance. 

C.  G.  Gordon. 

23.1.'34. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  MONEY. 


In  what  way  is  the  ratio  of  exchange  fixed  between  the  precious 
metals  and  other  commodities?  There  is  a  common  notion  that  the 
function  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  involves  some  peculiar 
relation  between  them  and  commodities  in  regard  to  the  adjustment 
of  their  ratio  of  exchange.  It  is  said,  or  assumed,  that  every  portion 
of  the  precious  metals  not  wanted  for  any  other  purpose,  becomes 

*  money  ; '  that  the  ratio  of  exchange  with  other  articles  rises  or  falls 
as  there  is  less  or  more  *  money,'  the  fall  or  rise  being  proportionate 
to  the  change  in  the  quantity  of  *  money  ; '  and  that  this  money  use 
is  also  so  much  the  preponderant  use,  that  nothing  else  is  material  in 
settling  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  precious  metals  and  other 
commodities.  It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  notion  is 
at  the  root  of  the  bimetallic  theory,  so  far  as  bimetallism  is  based  on 
any  consistent  and  substantial  theory.  Supplemented  by  the  further 
assumption  that  gold  and  silver  are  not  only  interchangeable  as 

*  money,'  but  that  each  can  be  made  to  talse  the  place  of  the  other, 
by  legislation,  at  a  given  ratio,  which  will  continue  to  operate  until 
one  or  the  other  is  wholly  displaced,  what  is  known  as  the  quantita- 
tive theory  of  money  is  really  the  basis  of  the  whole  bimetallic 
structure.  Holding  myself  the  view  that  there  is  *  a '  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  and  prices,  I  have  been  fre- 
quently claimed  by  bimetallists  as  going  a  long  way  with  them.  I 
avail  myself,  therefore,  of  the  present  opportunity  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  how  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  precious 
metals  and  other  commodities  is  fixed.  I  hold  most  fully  to  the 
view  that  it  is  fixed  in  no  other  way  than  is  any  other  ratio,  viz.  by 
supply  and  demand,  and  by  the  cost  of  production  of  the  last  margin 
of  supply  necessary  to  meet  the  last  margin  of  demand.     There  is 

*  a '  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices,  but  it  is 
rather  one  in  which  prices  assist  in  determining  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  to  be  used  as  money,  and  not  one  in  which  prices 
are  themselves  determined  by  that  quantity.  There  are  some  com- 
plicated elements  in  the  problem ;  but  this  is  the  substantial  result. 
In  no  respect,  therefore,  do  I  go  any  way  with  the  bimetallist,  not 
even  the  fraction  of  an  inch  ;  and,  apart  from  the  interest  of  the 
present  problem  itself,  I  am  the  more  ready  to  avail  myself  of  the 
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opportunity  of  discussing  it,  because  it  enables  me  to  explain  how 
different  is  my  own  view  of  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
money  and  prices  from  that  quantitative  theory  of  money  which,  with 
its  supplement  as  above  described,  is  the  foundation  of  the  bimetallic 
theory  itself. 

The  precious  metals,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  have  an  extensive 
non-monetary  use.  They  are  merchandise  as  well  as  money.  Bat 
few  people  perhaps  realise  that  probably  tbis  non-monetary  use  is 
preponderant  over  the  monetary  use  itself.  The  assumption  to  the 
contrary  is,  in  fact,  made  by  bimetallists  and  others  as  if  there  could 
be  no  question  of  it.  The  vast  stores  of  coin  in  existence  and  circu- 
lating in  people's  hands  are  pointed  to,  and  the  use  being  assumed 
to  be  entirely  *  monetary,'  this  monetary  use  is  considered  to  be  over- 
whelming. What  is  the  annual  production,  it  is  said,  of  the  precious 
metals  as  compared  with  the  enormous  mass  of  money  ? 

But  the  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  an  uncoined  form  must  be 
enormous.     In  the  form  of  plate  and  ornaments  there  is  endless  gold 
and  silver.    The  belief  to  the  contrary  appears  to  be  due  to  an  im- 
pression that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  modern  societies 
is  in  plate  and  ornaments — that  the  days  when  people  kept  their 
wealth  in  this  form  are  past.     What  seems  to  be  forgotten  is  that 
the  wealth  of  modem  societies  is  itself  such  that  while  the  proportion 
of  that  wealth  kept  in  plate  and  ornaments  is  indefinitely  less  thau 
it  was,  yet  the  amount  so  kept  may  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  themselves.    The  two  proportions  are 
entirely  distinct  and  unconnected.    If,  however,  it  is  considered  for 
a  moment  how  indestructible  are  articles  composed  of  the  precious 
metals,  how  steady  is  the  conversion  of  the  precious  metals  into  such 
forms,  though  the  amount  annually  converted  may  not  be  large,  and 
for  how  many  centuries  the  accumulation  of  objects  of  value  has  been 
going  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of  the  rich  countries  of  the 
world  the  plate  and   ornaments  must  be  a  large  mass.     It  is  a 
moderate  estimate  that  in  this  country  alone — in  plate,  in  watches, 
in  jewellery  and  ornaments — there  cannot  be  less  than  50,000,0002. 
worth  of  gold,  which  represents  no  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
half  a  million  per  annum  for  a  century,  not  to  speak  of  the  older 
accumulations  at  all.     There  is  probably  an  equal  amount  of  silver, 
though  the  fashion  of  solid  silver  plate  has  for  many  years  died  out. 
In  England,  then,  the  stock  of  gold  held  for  non-monetary  uses  is 
probably  not  far  short  of,  if  not  equal  to,  the  stock  held  for  monetary 
uses,  which  is  probably  little  more  than  about  60,000,0002.     The 
stock  of  silver,  again,  in  England  held  for  non-monetary  uses  must  be 
two  or  three  times  the  stock  of  silver  money,  which  is  little  over 
20,000,000^.     This  is  not  a  statistical  paper,  but  the  figures  may 
illustrate  what  the  facts  are  throughout  the  rest  of  the  civilised  and 
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semi-ciTilised  world,  where  greater  taste  for  ornaments  may  com- 
pensate to  some  extent  the  smaller  wealth  of  the  people  compared 
with  England.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  indicate  that 
there  must  be  an  enormous  mass  of  gold  and  silver  in  existence  and 
used  for  non-monetarj  purposes. 

The  demand  for  non-monetary  purposes  on  the  annual  production 
is  also  preponderant  in  the  case  of  gold,  and  very  large  in  the  case  of 
silver.  About  two-thirds  of  the  gold  annually  produced  is  taken  for 
the  arts ;  and  if  the  consumption  of  India  is  included,  as  being  either 
for  simple  hoarding,  or  for  the  arts,  and  in  no  case  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  money,  then  the  demand  for  gold  for  non-monetary 
purposes  appears  almost  equal  to  the  entire  annual  production.  The 
normal  demand  for  money  proper  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  recoinage  and  other  difiSculties ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  annual  addition  to  circulating  gold  money 
in  normal  years  can  be  anything  nearly  so  great.  Of  silver,  apart 
from  India,  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  annual  production  is  con- 
sumed in  the  arts ;  but  if  the  Indian  consumption  is  included,  as 
being  mostly  of  a  non-monetary  kind,  about  half  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  silver  may  be  considered  as  required  for  non-monetary 
uses.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  non-monetary  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  enormous,  but  the  preponderating  demands  falling  on  the 
annual  production  are  also  non-mouetary. 

And  both  as  regards  this  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  existence 
not  used  as  money,  and  the  demands  on  the  annual  production  for 
non-monetary  uses,  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  ratio  of  exchange 
of  the  metals  with  other  articles  must  exist,  as  exist  for  those  other 
articles  themselves  in  their  exchanges  with  each  other,  unless  in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  their  use  as  money  should  alter  the 
conditions.  The  proposition  is  self-evident.  The  precious  metal?,, 
so  far,  are  ordinary  merchandise  and  nothing  more. 

What  I  have  next  to  point  out  is  that  as  regards  even  the  mone- 
tary uses  of  the  precious  metals,  there  are  different  uses.  There  is 
*  money'  and  *mone^'  The  precious  metals,  when  used  for  one 
kind  of  monetary  purpose,  may  remain  obviously  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  merchandise,  although  not  obviously  so  when  used  for 
another  kind  of  monetary  purpose.  It  is  convenient  in  any  case  to 
make  distinctions,  and  to  look  at  the  matter  in  detail  instead  of 
speaking  of  the  monetary  use  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 

Three  principal  kinds  of  employment  of  the  precious  metals  for 
monetary  purposes  are  apparently  to  be  distinguished:  1.  They 
are  employed  for  token  or  quasU-token  coinage,  i,e,  for  the  retail 
payments  of  society.  2.  They  are  employed  as  reserves  in  banks,  or 
other  hands,  forming  the  guarantee  of  paper  money  and  cheques,  and 
thus  becoming  the  instrument  of  the  wholesale  payments  of  society. 
With  this  employment  may  be  included  the  use^of  the  precious 
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metals  as  an  instrument  of  international  remittance.  3.  They  are 
nsed  as  a  means  of  hoarding.  Only  the  first  two  of  these  employ- 
ments can  be  spoken  of,  I  believe,  as  a  proper  monetary  employment. 
At  any  rate,  althongh  the  precious  metals,  when  hoarded,  whether  in 
coin  or  in  bullion,  may  be  considered  as  potential  money,  they  are 
clearly  not  money  in  circulation,  and  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  upe  for  money  in  circulation  and  the  use  for  hoarding. 

We  may  begin  with  the  hoarding  use.  When  in  demand  for 
hoarding,  the  precious  metals,  although  they  may  be  in  the  form  of 
coin,  remain  mere  merchandise.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
respecting  their  ratio  of  exchange  as  diamonds,  valuable  pictures,  or 
any  other  valuable  object  which  may  be  hoarded.  The  motives  of 
hoarding,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  Mn  meal  or  in  malt*  for  the 
hoards,  determine  the  demand ;  and  the  price  to  be  obtained,  which 
acts  upon  both  the  existing  hoards  as  well  as  upon  the  annual 
production,  when  any  new  hoard  is  in  question,  determines  the 
supply.  The  possibility  of  using  the  hoards  as  money,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  coin,  may  be  an  element  in  their  value ;  but  it 
is  only  one  element  out  of  many,  and  for  this  purpose,  accordingly, 
the  precious  metals  are  practically  merchandise  only. 

Equally  with  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  for  purely  non- 
monetary uses,  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  hoarded  are  very 
large.  The  military  and  gtta«i-military  chests  of  military  Crovem- 
ments  like  France,  Germany,  and  Russia :  the  accumulations  of  the 
precious  metals  in  those  countries,  far  beyond  any  strict  require- 
ment of  monetary  circulation :  are  enormous.  The  United  States, 
again,  has  accumulated  both  gold  and  silver  in  its  Government 
vaults  far  beyond  any  ordinary  monetary  necessity.  There  are 
large  private  hoards  besides  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 
India,  where  both  gold  and  silver  are  largely  hoarded.  Whatever 
the  motives  may  be  which  determine  these  hoards,  the  hoards  them — - 
selves  are  not  money  in  circulation  in  any  form,  and  the  demand  to 
replenish  them  is  not  a  demand  for  *  money,'  and  the  supply  of  these 
demands  is  not  a  supply  of  *  money,' which 'can  help  to  make  any 
such  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  as  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money,  and  with  it  the  bimetallic  theory, 
assume. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  simply 
hoarded  and  the  stock  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  where  they  serve 
another  purpose  as  well  as  hoarding.  In  India  especially  it  is  well 
known  the  ornaments  are  a  reserve,  and  are  if  necessary  melted 
down.    But  in  all  cases  the  possibility  of  melting  exists. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  use  of  hoarding,  which  is  in  one  sense  a 
monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals,  is  to  be  included,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion,  in  the  category  of  merchandise  uses  where 
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gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  regards  their 
ratio  of  exchange  with  other  articles  as  are  those  other  articles  them- 
selves. 

We  come  then  to  the  more  special  monetary  uses  of  the  precious 
-metals  as  above  defined.  And  here  again  we  find  that  as  regards 
the  most  important  of  these  in  respect  of  quantity,  viz.  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  as  token  money,  or  quasi-token  money,  the 
demand  for  them  must  also  be  viewed  as  an  ordinary  merchandise 
demand.  The  point  is  so  important  as  to  excuse  a  somewhat  full 
exposition. 

As  regards  all  kinds  of  token  money,  then,  I  have  to  put  forward 
the  proposition  that  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  a  com-' 
munity  of  which  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  articles  is  an  important 
part,  but  still  only  a  part,  determine  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money  in  circulation  in  that 
form.  The  range  of  incomes  seems  even  more  important  in  this  con- 
nection than  prices  ordinarily  so  called ;  but  the  two  are  interconnected, 
and  incomes  are  a  part  of  *  prices,'  using  the  word  in  its  most  general 
sense.  Further,  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  precious 
metals  so  used  as  money  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed  amount  of 
each  kind  per  head  of  the  population,  or  rather  an  amount  oscillating 
between  fixed  limits  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
credit.  The  amounts  at  any  rate  do  not  vary  proportionately  with 
small  or  ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices,  though  they  are  liable  to 
great  changes  with  changes  of  magnitude  in  economic  circumstances, 
including,  in  such  changes  of  magnitude,  great  changes  in  the  range 
of  incomes  and  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  commodities. 

Take  first  the  case  of  copper  or  nickel  money,  which  is  all  the 
better  for  illustration  because  copper  and  nickel,  though  used  for 
token  money,  are  not  precious  metals.  Apparently,  then,  for  a  com- 
munity of  given  numbers  in  a  certain  state  of  civilisation  and  economic 
development,  only  a  definite  amount  of  such  small  money  is  required, 
whatever  the  range  of  prices  may  be.  The  same  (or  nearly  the  same) 
copper  money  will  do  the  work  which  copper  has  to  do  in  such  a 
community  at  almost  any  range  of  prices.  The  statistics  of  copper 
coinage  show  that  it  is  a  machine  whose  size  is  increased  automatically 
as  population  increases — ^more  rapidly,  perhaps,  in  good  times  (when 
prices  rise)  than  in  bad  times  (when  prices  fall),  but  not  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  make  any  proportion  between  the  changes  in 
quantity  and  the  changes  in  prices. 

What  is  true  of  copper  money  is  true  of  silver  money  in  a  country 
like  England.  This  money  being  wanted  for  small  change,  the 
quantity  in  use  varies  only  as  copper  money  does,  and  from  similar 
causes.  The  determining  factor  is  a  custom  and  habit  of  the  people, 
which  requires  so  much  silver  money  per  head.  At  a  point,  no 
doubt,  silver  might  tend  to  go  out  of  use,  and  copper  come  in  on  the 
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one  side  in  place  of  it,  and  gold  on  the  other ;  bnt  the  limits  of 
change  are  apparently  very  wide. 

Mutatis  mutandisy  it  is  obvious,  the  same  remarks  must  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  gold  money  in  a  country  like  England  which  is  either 
explicitly  token  money  or  which,  though  standard  money  and  un- 
limited legal  tender,  is  really  used  as  a  kind  of  small  change  only — 
that  is,  the  whole  stock  of  gold  coin  in  a  country  like  England  which 
is  neither  held  as  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  nor  hoarded,  the 
banking  system  reducing  the  uses  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  to  those 
really  of  small  change  only.  The  amount  of  such  small  change  must 
be  viewed  as  strictly  regulated  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people,  remaining  at  the  same  chronic  amount  with  given  habits  and 
customs,  and  not  changing — or,  at  any  rate,  not  changing  greatly — 
according  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices. 

The  point  when  stated  is  so  obvious  as  to  seem  hardly  worth 
labouring ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  analogy  of  the  circu- 
lation of  paper  money  of  small  denominations  in  a  country  where 
the  quantities  of  such  paper  in  circulation  are  exactly  ascertainable^ 
quite  supports  the  conclusion,  although  so  little  is  known  of  the 
circulation  of  gold  itself  that  it  cannot  be  directly  proved.  The 
paper  (and  this  is  true  of  inconvertible  as  well  as  convertible  paper) 
is  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity  per  head  in  such  countries,  or  rather 
a  quantity  varying  between  fixed  points  according  to  the  seasons, 
and  it  hardly  seems  to  vary  with  prices  within  very  wide  limits  in- 
deed. Even  when  it  seems  to  vary  with  prices  a  little,  the  variation 
in  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  that  would  arise  on  similar 
changes  occurring  in  the  requirements  of  those  metals  for  small 
change  would  be  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
metals  used  for  monetary  purposes  generally,  and  still  more  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  volume  of  the  metals  in  use  for  all  purposes. 

Of  gold,  therefore,  as  token  and  quasi-token  money,  as  for  silver 
and  copper,  it  may  be  said  that  the  quantity  is  a  comparatively  fixed 
amount — an  amount  at  any  rate  not  varying  with  small  changes  inthe 
range  of  prices  of  staple  articles,  and  never  changing  proportionately. 

The  same  remarks  would  of  course  be  true  of  silver,  when  it  is 
the  unlimited  legal  tender  and  standard  money  of  a  country,  as 
regards  that  portion  of  the  so-called  standard  money  which  is  really 
used  as  small  change.  The  nature  of  the  use  has  to  be  considered 
rather  than  the  nominal  character  of  the  coinage. 

We  have  still,  then,  only  *  merchandise '  to  deal  with  as  regards 
this  important  monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals — a  more  impor- 
tant use,  in  respect  of  quantity,  it  may  be  noticed,  than  the  use 
of  the  metals  as  reserves,  although  in  another  respect  the  use  as 
reserves  is  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  monetary  uses.  It  is 
by  the  reserves  that  wholesale  payments  are  made,  and  the  money 
so  used  must  possess  by  law  or  custom  the  quality  of  standard  and 
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unlimited  legal  tender,  but  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
required  for  this  purpose  is  not  large  in  amount  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  used  for  small  change. 

Coming  finally,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as 
reserves,  we  find  that  here  again  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals 
is  usually  a  demand  for  a  fixed  quantity,  or  rather  a  quantity  varying 
between  fixed  points,  dependent  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  a 
<;ommercial  community  in  given  economic  circumstances  among 
which  the  range  of  prices  is  only  one  of  the  factors.  It  is  not  a 
demand  which  varies  materially  or  sensibly  with  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions of  prices.  As  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  the  reserve  has  great 
regulating  power,  and  the  changes  in  it  and  its  normal  amount  may 
be  significant  of  contraction  or  expansion  of  standard  money,  or  rather 
the  material,  whether  gold  or  silver,  of  which  it  is  made.  But  the 
variations  cannot  alter  seriously  the  demands  upon  the  precious  metals 
themselves.  The  highest  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  many 
years  has  been  little  over  18,000,000?.,  while  the  more  usual  fluctua- 
tions have  been  between  10,000,000Z.  and  15,000,000?. 

In  speaking  of  banking  reserves,  I  have  had  England  mainly  in 
view,  as  almost  the  only  great  country  with  a  genuinely  automatic 
money  market.  In  other  countries,  such  as  France,  Grermany,  and 
the  United  States,  the  so-called  reserves  are  rather  hoards  than 
reserves — potential  money,  not  actual  money,  to  which  therefore  the 
same  rules  would  not  apply ;  but  wherever  the  function  of  a  reserve 
exists,  its  tendency  to  be  a  fixed  quantity,  or  a  quantity  oscillating 
between  fixed  points,  and  oscillating  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  usual  fluctuations  in  prices,  is  manifest. 

What  is  true  of  reserves  so-called  seems  also  true  of  that  portion 
of  the  money  used  as  a  guarantee  of  wholesale  payments  which  is 
remitted  to  and  fro,  and  is  at  one  time  part  of  the  reserve  in 
England,  at  another  part  of  the  reserve  in  France,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  reserves  and  precious  metals  in  course  of  remittance  in  the 
civilised  world  may  be  considered  a  single  fund  which  varies  even 
less  as  a  whole  than  the  particular  parts  of  it  in  individual 
countries. 

To  conclude,  then:  the  demands  for  the  precious  metals  as 
reserves,  like  the  demand  for  them  for  other  monetary  purposes,  is 
thus,  in  fact,  a  demand  for  them  as  merchandise  ;  and  in  all  respects 
accordingly  the  precious  metals  are  merchandise  only.  It  is  un- 
deniably so  as  regards  their  non-monetary  uses,  which  are  the  most 
important  in  amount.  .  It  is  equally  so  as  regards  the  quasi-monetary 
but  really  merchandise  use  of  hoarding,  the  next  important  in 
amount;  equally  so  as  regards  the  use  for  token  money  or  small 
change,  which  comes  next ;  and  equally  so  as  regards  the  use  for 
^  reserves,'  which  comes  last  in  amount  and  is  really  very  unimportant 
in  that  respect.    In  eflfect,  then,  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  gold 
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and  silver  and  other  articles  can  be  fixed  in  no  other  way  and  by  no 
other  inflaences  than  those  which  affect  thoae  articles.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difference  in  gold  and  silver  from  any  other  merchan- 
dise, and  the  theories  which  presuppose  some  special  and  peculiar 
difference,  because  the  precious  metals  are  used  for  money,  is  a 
palpable  delusion.  It  has  no  foundation  in  the  actual  facts  of  the 
uses  of  the  precious  metals. 

We  may  go  a  little  farther  and  affirm  that,  so  far  from  the 
money  demand  proper  being  the  regulating  demand,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  ratios  between  the  precious  metals  and  other  commodities, 
that  money  demand  can  hardly  ever  be  the  regulator.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  a  demand,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is  a  demand  at  the  same  time  of  a 
very  imperative  kind,  which  will  be  satisfied  at.  almost  any  ratio  of 
exchange  with  other  commodities,  because  money  serves  a  great 
necessity,  and  the  amount  required  is  at  the  same  time  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  modem  societies  that  the  price  paid  for 
it  is  unfelt.  The  money  demand,  therefore,  can  hardly  ever  be  that 
last  margin  of  demand  to  which  the  last  margin  of  supply  is  adjusted, 
and  by  which  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  precious  metals 
and  other  articles  will  be  finally  settled.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
while  used  as  money,  are  not  only  merchandise,  but  the  regulator  of 
the  ratio  between  them  and  other  articles  must  almost  necessarily 
be  some  other  than  the  money  use. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  theory  which  I  admit  to  be  true,  that 
there  is  ^  a '  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  ? 
The  quantitative  theory  of  money,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  pool  of  money  into  which  a  balance  of  the  precious 
metals  falls  after  other  uses  have  been  satisfied,  and  that  prices  rise 
or  fall  proportionately  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pool,  is 
obviously  not  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  money  and  prices. 

A  relation  of  some  kind  then  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  money,  as  for  other  purposes, 
must  tend  to  increase,  other  things  being  equal,  when  they  are 
relatively  cheap,  and  to  diminish  when  they  are  relatively  dear.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  consequent  variation  in  ordinary  circumstances 
can  be  very  great  as  regards  the  use  of  precious  metals  for  money, 
because  the  money  demand  is  itself  so  imperative ;  but  there  is 
probably  some  variation.  There  is  nothing  special,  however,  in  this 
variation  to  take  away  from  the  precious  metals  their  quality  of 
merchandise.  »^ 

Again,  while  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money 
are  usually  of  fixed  amount,  given  a  certain  economic  condition,  and 
customs  and   legislation   of  a  certain  kind,  yet  in  extraordinary 
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circumstances — ^that  is,  on  great  changes  of  prices  or  other  economic 
conditions  occurring — the  quantity  of  different  sorts  of  the  precious 
metals  required  for  money  use  may  be  greatly  changed.  A  country 
rising  in  the  economic  rank  advances  from  the  use  of  copper  or 
nickel  mainly  to  a  larger  use  of  silver ;  from  silver  in  the  same  way 
to  gold;  and  from  both  silver  and  gold  to  paper  and  other  substitutes 
for  metallic  money.  With  prices  and  incomes  in  England  and  other 
civilised  countries  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  now,  there  could  hardly 
be  the  same  use  for  gold  that  there  is,  and  perhaps  not  even  for 
silver.  Always,  however,  the  metals  remain  merchandise,  and  it  is 
the  prices  which  determine,  or  help  to  determine,  the  quantity  of 
them  to  be  used  as  money,  not  the  money  the  prices. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  in  what  way  probably  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  may  involve  a  fall  or  rise  in  the 
ratio  of  their  exchange  with  other  articles,  and  may  be  associated 
with  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  used.^  In  times  of  good 
credit,  if  the  precious  metals  happen  to  be  abundant  and  easily 
procurable,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  reserves  of  money  to 
accumulate  more  rapidly  than  at  other  times,  and  for  prices  to  rise 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  until  reaction  sets  in.  In  times 
of  bad  credit  the  reserves  would  begin  to  accumulate  sooner  after 
the  crash,  and  the  fall  of  prices  would  also  be  arrested  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  But  the  precise  mode  in  which  a 
change  in  the  quantity  of  money  used  is  brought  about  is,  of  course, 
only  a  detail.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  takes  a  catastrophic 
change  in  prices,  or  in  some  other  economic  conditions,  to  make  any 
sensible  change  in  that  quantity,  and  always  it  is  the  change  of  prices 
or  other  change  in  economic  conditions  which  affects  the  quantity 
of  money  used,  and  not  the  money  the  prices.  The  merchan- 
dise quality  of  the  precious  metals  remains  entirely  unaffected. 

In  these  ways  then,  although  the  quantitative  theory  of  money  as 
above  stated  is  not  true,  it  is  still  true  that  money  and  prices  are 
related.  But  the  relation  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from 
that  of  proportional  quantity,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
precious  metals  when  used  as  money  are  merchandise  still,  and  have 
their  ratios  of  exchange  with  other  articles  fixed  in  no  other  way 
than  any  other  merchandise. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  function  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money  affects  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange  with  other 
commodities  in  one  very  special  manner,  differently  from  anything 
which  is  observable  as  regards  any  other  commodities.  There  is  an 
oscillation  of  the  prices  of  staple  commodities  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  credit,  and  the  effect  is,  that  any  commodity  used  as  money  falls  in 
exchangeable  value  when  credit  becomes  good,  and  rises  when  credi 
becomes  bad,  although  if  it  were  not  used  as  money,  and  some  oth 
>  See  OM  Supply,  Sate  o/JH^eovnt  and  Prices.    E9My$  in  Fin€m€^tSli9A  aerie 
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commodity  urere  bo  used,  it  would  probably  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  along  with  the  commodities.  But  these  oEcillations  must  be 
confined  within  the  most  narrow  limits.  The  chronic  ratio  of  ex- 
change between  the  precious  metals  and  other  commodities  is  not 
concerned.  To  the  extent  that  a  ratio  is  established  different  from 
what  the  chronic  ratio  tends  to  be,  causes  are  set  in  operation  which 
operate  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

But  allowing  for  such  oscillations  and  exceptions,  which  are  most 
slight  after  all,  the  chronic  ratios  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver 
and  other  commodities  are  not  determined  by  any  special  qualities 
these  metals  have  as  money.  It  is  the  range  of  prices  as  part  of  a 
general  economic  condition  which  helps  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
money  in  use,  and  not  the  quantity  of  money  in  use  which  determines 
the  prices. 

Having  answered  the  main  question  with  which  I  started,  T  might 
stop  at  this  point ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  go  on  and  answer  a  con- 
nected question,  which  belongs  to  the  supplementary  hypothesis  of 
the  bimetallic  theory.  Not  only  is  a  pool  of  money  assumed  by  the 
theory,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  prices  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  pool,  but  gold  and  silver,  as  forming  the  pool,  are  assumed  to  be 
interchangeable,  so  that  the  one  can  displace  the  other.  There  is 
no  such  pool,  as  we  have  seen,  and  that  might  be  the  end  of  the 
question  ;  but  neither  is  there  any  such  interchangeability  between 
gold  and  silver  as  is  supposed. 

Take  the  case  of  token  money.  CJopper,  it  is  clear,  supplies  one 
want ;  silver  another ;  gold  another.  A  community  requiring  actual 
metallic  money  for  certain  classes  of  payments  must  have  either 
gold  or  silver,  or  an  inferior  metal,  according  to  its  special  wants.  It 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter  at  all. 

The  fact  that  either  one  or  the  other  metal  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  actual  circulation  by  the  substitution  of  paper  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that,  if  the  demand  is  for  metallic  currency  at  all  in  actual 
circulation,  it  must  be  for  the  metal  which  can  perform  the  desired 
work.    The  metals  in  this  respect  are  not  interchangeable. 

The  want  of  interchangeability  is  not  so  evident  when  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  used  as  reserves  in  banks  and  other  hands  as  the 
basis  of  wholesale  payments,  but  it  seems  evident  that  even  here  gold 
is  the  more  convenient  metal  for  advanced  communities,  as  the  more 
easily  handled,  and  as  the  most  convenient  for  remittances  over  great 
distances.  There  is  no  complete  interchangeability  between  it  and 
silver.  In  any  case  it  is  an  absolutely  unavoidable  necessity  for 
communities,  by  legislation  or  custom,  to  select  one  or  the  other 
metal  for  its  unlimited  legal  tender,  which  accordingly  will  be  the 
metal  in  which  reserves  will  be  held.  Where  a  community,  follow- 
ing the  ancient  practice,  which  prevailed  before  good  token  money 
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was  invested,  tries  to  keep  both  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  as 
unlimited  legal  tender  by  a  dual  legal  tender  law,  and  endeavours  to 
carry  out  the  law,  that  metal  which  exchanges  for  the  other  at  a  less 
price  than  the  legal  ratio, — which  is  overvalued  by  the  legal  ratio, 
as  the  phrase  is, — will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  unlimited 
legal  tender,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  the 
single  unlimited  legal  tender  of  that  country.  There  can  be  no 
interchangeability  in  practice  between  the  two  metals.^ 

There  is  also  a  complete  difference  between  the  two  metals  in 
regard  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  hoarded  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  hoarded.  One  community  hoards  gold,  another 
silver,  another  both  in  uncertain  proportions.  Governments  hoard 
both,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  but  preferably  gold  for  military  pur- 
poses. While  hoarding,  therefore,  is  a  most  variable  demand,  there 
is  hoarding  and  hoarding,  and  the  one  metal  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  other  for  this  purpose. 

,  Accordingly  gold  and  silver  are  not  only  in  no  special  relation 
to  commodities  as  money,  causing  the  ratio  between  them  and  com- 
modities to  be  fixed  in  a  different  way  than  the  ratios  among  com- 
modities themselves,  viz.,  by  supply  and  demand  and  cost  of  production  ; 
but  as  money  they  perform  different  functions,  and  they  are  never 
interchangeable,  or  at  most  very  partially  so.  The  supplementary 
bimetallic  hypothesis  is  then  as  unfounded  as  the  primary  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  margin  of  the  precious  metals  after  all  their  other  uses, 
which  becomes  available  for  money,  and  that  prices  rise  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  margin.  There  is  not  only  no  such  margin  as 
is  imagined,  the  money  use  being  rather  the  first  use ;  but  if  there 
were,  gold  and  silver  could  not  take  each  other's  place  in  the  margin. 
When  used  for  money  they  are  really  used  each  in  a  special  way,  and 
not  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  can  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  conclusion  being  so  clear,  one  may  well  wonder  how  a  theory 

'  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Locke  and  the  English  economists,  and  it  impresEes  me 
the  more,  the  more  I  have  studied  the  subject.  The  experience  of  France  between 
1803  and  1873  is  often  referred  to  as  showing  that  the  two  metals  can  circulate  side 
by  side  as  full  legal  tender.  But  having  considered  all  the  facts  carefully,  I  find 
they  are  entirely  such  as  to  confirm  the  older  economists.  France  never  had  both 
metals  in  use  at  the  same  time  as  full  legal  tender  and  standard  money.  I  he  two 
metals  were  always  in  use  as  different  kinds  of  token  money  or  ^i^m-token  money ; 
but  the  full  legal  tender  was  practically  for  one  period,  1803-50,  silver  only,  and  for 
another  period,  1850-73,  gold  only.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  both  used  as  un* 
limited  legal  tender  together.  Gold  and  silver  coins  might  have  been  so  used  as 
monopoly  coins,  as  silver  coins  are  now  used  in  France,  without  infringing  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  older  economists,  which  was  absolutely  true.  What  they 
spoke  of  as  being  incapable  of  circulating  together  was  the  metals,  or  coins  made  of 
them  without  any  seigniorage ;  coins  on  which  a  seigniorage  had  been  charged,  or 
which  had  become  degraded  by  use,  might  so  circulate  for  a  time  until  the  ratio 
between  the  metals  changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  the  one  or  the  other 
sort  of  coin  being  melted.  But  such  a  limited  circulation  of  monopoly  coins  does  not 
show  that  the  metals  themselves  oould  circulate  together  at  a  ratio. 
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80  baseless  came  to  be  formed.  I  am  not  sm^e  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  together  the  whole  history ;  bat  some  points  seem  clear  and 
instractive.  After  so  mach  bimetallic  clamour  as  we  have  had,  sober 
men  may  be  interested  to  see  how  overwhelming  is  the  economic 
opinion  against  the  bimetallist,  and  how  little  claim  bimetallism  has 
to  be  a  competing  monetary  theory  with  monometallism. 

The  great  English  authorities  on  currency,  indudiug  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  economics — ^Locke,  Harris,  Lord  Liverpool,  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo— were  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  theory  which  bi- 
metallists  advocate,  and  took  for  granted  that  the  ratio  between  the 
precious  metals  and  other  commodities  was  settled,  as  all  other  ex- 
change ratios  are  settled,  by  supply  and  demand,  higgling  of  the 
market,  and  cost  of  production.  There  is  not  one  syllable  in  their 
writings  to  imply  any  other  theory.  Upon  this  Locke  based  his 
mathematical  demonstration,  universally  accepted  last  century,  that 
there  could  not  be  two  standard  metals,  because  the  articles  being 
different  the  two  could  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
given  ratio,  but  the  ratio  would  necessarily  change. 

Hence  Locke  recommended  that  only  one  should  be  standard,  and 
that  the  other  should  be  used  in  payments  at  a  ratio--to  be  fixed  by 
the  market  from  time  to  time.  Harris  and  other  authorities  pre- 
ferred that  G-ovemment  should  fix  a  ratio  which  would  be  foUowed  in 
G-ovemment  transactions,  and  probably  largely  in  other  transactioois ; 
but  they  equally  contemplated  that  the  ratio  would  require  changing 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  market.  The  idea  that  the 
G-ovemment  by  its  action  in  coining,  in  accordance  with  some  special 
property  of  money,  would  cause  gold  and  silver  to  interchange  with  each 
other  at  the  Government  ratio  until  one  or  other  was  wholly  displaced, 
did  not  then  exist.  No  such  property  in  gold  and  silver  as  money  had 
been  observed  by  those  great  authorities,  although  all  countries  had 
ratios,  and  there  were  even  proposals  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century  for  a  universal  common  ratio. 

In  truth,  80  little  suspicion  was  there  of  any  such  theory  that  it 
is  quite  certain  the  coining  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  their  accept- 
ance by  governments  at  a  ratio,  originated,  and  was  continued,  on 
considerations  of  practical  convenience  only.  Gold  was  the  most 
convenient  metal  for  the  larger  payments ;  silver  for  the  smaller. 
Both  had  to  be  coined  because  there  were  different  classes  of  pay- 
ments. When  Lord  Liverpool,  following  Adam  Smith,  suggested 
and  elaborated  a  plan  for  token  money,  by  which  the  metal  which 
was  not  the  standard  could  be  brought  into  use  for  the  special 
payments  for  which  it  was  convenient,  without  the  special  risk  of 
melting  down  to  which  the  undervalued  metal  in  a  bimetallic  r^iae 
was  exposed,  then  it  was  felt  by  all  the  authorities  that  the  problem 
of  metallic  money  had  been  solved.  One  metal  was  to  be  the 
standard,  and  the  other  was  to  be  related  to  the  standard  in  sudk  a 
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way  that,  while  it  could  be  used  conveniently,  the  risk  of  melting  it 
down  would  be  enormously  lessened. 

This  universal  consensus  of  opinion  last  century  was  manifested, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  were  introduced 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  a  bimetallic  basis,  but 
without  the  hint  of  an  argument  that  the  ratio  would  exist  per- 
manently, or  that  the  action  of  the  Government  would  tend  to  fix  it. 
The  whole  object  was  to  get  both  metals  into  use,  having  regard  to 
the  special  payments  [for  which  they  were  adapted — to  effect  the 
objects  which  are  now  effected  by  standard  and  token  money 
together.  Lord  Liverpool's  scheme  of  token  money  came  later,  and 
was  not  before  the  American  authorities.  But  there  is  not  a 
glimmering,  in  all  the  American  writing,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
of  the  peculiar  monetary  theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  now  based. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  legislation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Indeed,  in  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  great  French  law  of  1803,  the  authority  of  Locke  and  Newton 
was  recognised ;  and,  in  coining  both  gold  and  silver,  the  French 
law  declared  silver  alone  to  be  the  standard,  the  coinage  of  the  other 
metal  being  only  recognised  in  payments  at  a  ratio.  In  the  original 
draft  of  the  law  it  was  provided  that  when  the  ratio  had  to  be 
changed,  only  the  gold  should  be  recoined ;  but,  although  this  pro- 
vision was  subsequently  omitted,  it  was  from  no  anticipation  that  a 
change  in  the  ratio  was  practically  out  of  the  question,  or  that  the  law 
itself  would  tend  to  maintain  the  ratio.  There  is  not  a  syllable  to 
that  effect  in  the  whole  debate,  nor  a  whisper  of  that  monetary 
theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  based. 

The  French  Legislature  had  not  Lord  Liverpool's  plan  of  a  token 
money  before  them.  The  legislation  of  1803  in  France  preceded 
the  famous  treatise  on  the  coins  of  the  realm.  It  is  too  much  to 
assume  that  so  novel  a  plan  would  have  been  accepted  in  France  if 
it  had  been  before  the  authorities  at  the  time;  but  the  acceptance 
of  it  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  practical 
considerations  stated  in  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver. 

As  late  as  1816,  when  the  single  gold  standard  was  formally 
adopted  in  England,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  as  token  money  only 
was  resolved  on,  there  is  still  no  hint  of  the  peculiar  bimetallic 
theory.  The  single  standard  was  adopted  unanimously  and  cordially, 
as  a  thing  about  which  there  could  be  no  question.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  (Master  of  the  Mint),  in  proposing  it,  made  the  following 
declaration,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  textually  as  showing, 
in  conjunction  with  the  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  the 
Btrengtix  of  the  authorities— «,8  matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century — a§sr  '  *ty  of  a  fixed  ratio : — 
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WLen  the  committee  took  into  their  consideration  this  short  view  of  the  histoiy 
of  our  circulation,  he  believed  he  should  be  anticipated  in  his  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  expedient  to  allow  the  coins  of  both  the  precious  metals  to  be  equally  legal 
tender  and  standard  money  of  the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent.  It  had  been 
the  opinion  of,  he  believed,  all  the  eminent  men  who  had  written  upon  the  subject, 
that  there  should  be  but  one  standard  measure  of  value.  Sir  William  Petty,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Mr.  Harris  upon  this  point  had  all  concurred.  Mr.  Locke  says  that 
money,  as  the  meisure  of  commerce,  ought  to  be  kept  as  steadily  and  invariably  as 
may  be ;  but  this  cannot  be  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  metals,  whose  proportion, 
and  consequently  whose  price,  constantly  varies  in  respect  to  one  another.  Sir 
William  Petty  declares  there  can  be  but  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  of  gold 
and  silver  fit  to  be  a  matter  of  money.  Mr.  Harris  observes,  that  only  one  of  these 
metals  can  be  the  money  or  standard  measure  of  commerce  in  any  country.  In 
later  times,  after  a  further  experience  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  collision  of  two 
standards,  from  the  competition  raisied  between  the  coins  of  the  two  precious 
metals,  these  opinions  had  been  strengthened  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Alcome  and 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  and  lastly  by  the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee.  All  these  authorities  bad  agreed  that  the  standard  measure  of  value, 
the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  should  be  composed  only  of  one  of  the  precious 
metals.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  universally  admitted  that  there 
should  be  but  one  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  to  be  at  once  the  measure  and  equi- 
valent of  property.* 

So  strong  and  so  unanimous  was  opinion  down  to  1816  and  after- 
wards against  the  possibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 
Voices  were  indeed  raised  in  favour  of  silver  rather  than  gold  as  the 
single  standard  (which  all  were  agreed  on),  but  not  strong  voices. 
The  only  spokesman  for  this  view  in  the  debates  was  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  Ricardo,  a  greater  authority,  was  predisposed  in  favour 
of  a  silver  standard ;  but  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1820,  he  intimated  his  adhesion  to  gold  as  the  single  standard, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  an  anticipated  fall  of  silver.  Opinion,  how- 
ever, was  quite  unanimous,  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  1816,  in  favour 
of  a  single  standard — so  unanimous,  indeed,  that  the  possibility  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  bimetallic  theory  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  dreamt  of. 

Of  course,  no  question  can  be  settled  by  authority.  Locke,  and 
Adam  Smith,  and  Kicardo,  and  many  more,  may  all  have  been  in 
error,  and  blind  not  to  discover  the  special  nature  of  money  which 
made  a  fixed  ratio  possible.  But,  in  addition  to  the  usual  reasons 
for  respecting  authority,  we  must  recollect  that  in  this  matter  the 
great  authorities  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  were  dealing  with  the  subject  as  one  of  urgent  business- 
Locke,  Newton,  Harris,  Lord  Liverpool,  as  part  of  their  oflScial  duty 
— and  that  the  subject  was  looked  at  by  them  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
keenly  studied.  When  and  in  what  circumstances  the  opposite  bi- 
metallic theory  grew  up,  who  were  its  discoverers  and  expounders, 
what  they  knew  of  the  previous  inquiries  and  discussions — ^become, 

•  Delate  an  Silver  Coinage :  extract  from  speech  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  on  Ihe  30th 
of  May,  1816.    From  Hansard*8  Parliamentary  Ikhates,  vol.  xxxiv.  1816,  col.  946. 
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in  these  circamstances,  matters  of  interest.  If  the  new  theory  is  a 
respectable  one,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  intellectual  continuity 
in  the  discussions,  and  that  the  errors  of  authorities  like  Locke, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo  are  carefully  analysed  and  exposed,  and 
the  facts  supporting  the  new  theory  (which  these  authorities  had 
passed  over)  explained. 

When  we  proceed  farther,  however,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  a 
fixed  ratio  being  made  by  the  legal  ratio  had  an  almost  accidental 
origin,  and  was  not  based  on  any  refutation — and  not  even  on  a  dis- 
cussion— of  the  views  of  the  great  authorities  who  had  previously 
discussed  the  subject.  The  bimetallic  theory,  in  fact,  had  its  origin 
in  a  mere  blunder — a  misinterpretation  of  certain  facts  as  to  the 
common  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  under  a  bimetallic  rigime, 
and  the  invention  of  a  theory  to  suit  these  misinterpreted  facts  by 
authors  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
previous  discussions.  Shortly  after  1820,  travellers  to  France,  and 
those  acquainted  with  it,  remarked  that  gold  and  silver  *  coins' 
were  circulating  together  freely,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  prac- 
tically the  expedient  of  token  money  as  in  England  was  uncalled  for, 
and  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  the  French  plan  should  be 
followed,  so  that  both  countries  should  have  the  same  system.  This 
was  the  view  of  Mr.  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton),  who  seems, 
however,  to  have  stood  alone  in  England,  and  not  to  have  invented 
any  elaborate  theory.  By  Sismondi,  however,  who  appears  to  have 
written  at  the  same  time,  the  theory  is  set  out  in  pretty  much  the 
language  used  above,  the  real  reason  for  the  circulation  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  together  at  the  time  being  entirely  overlooked.  His 
observation  was  that  gold  and  silver,  under  a  bimetallic  law,  not  only 
pass  at  the  legal  ratio,  but  are  used,  for  the  most  part,  for  purposes 
which  make  it  indiflFerent  whether  gold  or  silver  is  used,  and  only 
partially  for  special  purposes  where  they  cannot  be  used  inter- 
changeably. Sismondi  states  expressly  that  he  considers,  as  regards 
seven-eighths  of  their  quantity,  gold  and  silver  coins  are  used  inter- 
changeably, and  only  the  remaining  eighth  for  special  purposes. 
Hence  his  argument  (the  first  I  know  of  expressing  the  *  scientific ' 
theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  bimetallism)  that  there  is  a  certain  play 
between  gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  the  one  taking  the  place  of 
the  other  up  to  a  point — though  he  admitted  quite  explicitly  that 
the  ratio  might  not  be  permanent,  and  that  the  persistence  of  an 
agio  for  one  or  the  other  metal  would  be  a  warning  to  the  legislator 
of  the  necessity  for  changing  the  ratio. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  a  fixed  ratio  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  it.  Whether  Sismondi  borrowed  from  anybody 
else  I  do  not  know,  nor  how  far  our  modern  bimetallists  have  borrowed 
directly,  or  at  second-hand  only,  from  Sismondi,  but  there  appears  to 
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be  no  complete  exposition  of  the  new  theory  to  be  compared  with 
the  older  treatises  in  which  the  great  authorities  have  explained  the 
impossibility  of  a  double  standard.  It  is  always  the  Sismondi  theory 
one  runs  against,  and  this  theory,  let  me  again  repeat,  is  the  theory 
of  a  writer  who  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the  subject ;  who  makes 
no  reference  to  Locke,  or  Adam  Smith,  or  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Ricardo ; 
and  who  writes,  it  must  be  added,  in  rather  a  slipshod  manner. 

Sismondi,  however,  being  the  root-authority,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  his  ipaissima  iferba^  as  we  shall  then  have  the  bimetallic 
theory  in  its  pristine  simplicity  before  us : — 

Si  le  gouvernement  fait  cboix  d'un  eeul  xn^tal  poar  ^talon,  et  a'il  d^are  que 
Tautre  est  marchandise,  comme  on  Ta  fait  ou  propose  h  plusieurs  repriaeSyCet  ^talon 
Be  troavera  affect<5  par  toutes  les  Tariations  annuelles  du  produit  dee  mines.  Si,  au 
contraire,  11  adopte  et  l^galiM  la  proportion  qui  lui  paraitra  dominante  dans  le 
commerce  du  monde,  par  exemple,  anjoord'hui,  oelle  de  quinze  pour  un ;  a^il  d^daxe 
que  toute  dette  d*une  once  d*or  pourra  etre  l^gitimement  payte  avec  quinze  oncea 
d'argent,  et  r^iproquement,  aiosi  que  oela  se  pratique  en  Fraocei  la  mesure  com- 
mune du  commerce  ne  s^^tablira  pas  sur  la  quantity  annuelle  produite  par  les 
mines  d*or  ou  par  celles  d'argent,  mais  sur  une  mojenne  proportionnelle  entre  les 
Tariations  que  subiront  ces  deux  quantitdSi  et  T^talon  d^sird  en  aoquerra  plus  de 
fixity. 

£n  efTet,  il  part.it  que  la  circulation  s'accomplit  ^galement  sans  inconvenient, 
Eolt  qu'un  quart,  un  huiti^me  peut-etre,  du  numeraire  eoit  en  or,  et  tout  le  reste  en 
argent,  soit,  au  contraire,  qu'un  quart  ou  un  buitidme  soit  en  argeLt,et  tout  le  reste 
en  or.    Tant  que  la  proportion  entre  ces  deux  m^taux  ne  d^passera  ces  limites  si  ^ 

eioign^es,  la  Monnaie  frappera  indifii^remment  ou  de  Tor  ou  de  Taigent,  selon  que  i 

le  prix  des  liogots  de  Tun  ou  de  I'autre  lui  offrira  plus  de  profit,  et  qu'elle  pourra 
les  acheter  &  meilleur  marcbd ;  mais,  si  la  disproportion  devenalt  telle  qu*on  ne 
trouTat  ou  plus  d*argent  pour  les  appoints,  ou  plus  d'or  pour  les  Toyageurs,  le 
commerce  ofl'rirait  un  agio  pour  Tune  ou  pour  Tautre  espece  de  numeraire,  comme 
il  en  offre  un  assez  g^n^ralemeut  pour  Tor  en  Italie ;  et  par  sa  persistance  k  offrir 
cet  agio,  il  avertirait  le  gouvernement  qu*il  est  temps  de  cbanger  la  proportion 
l^gale^  et  de  se  conformer  k  celle  qu'6tablirait  le  profi.t  compart  des  minea.^ 

To  quote  this  passage  is  to  my  mind  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  modem  bimetallist.  Not  only  does  Sismondi 
introduce  the  subject  as  if  it  had  never  been  discussed  before  him, 
and  ignore  the  theory,  deduced  from  long  experience,  upon  which 
the  English  people,  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  (1820),  had  just 
established  their  monetary  system ;  but  his  cardinal  observation, 
upon  which  the  theory  is  based,  as  to  a  fourth  or  an  eighth  part 
only  of  gold  and  silver  money  being  required  for  the  special  uses  of 
those  metals,  and  the  remainder  being  required  for  purposes  for 
which  the  other  metal  is  equally  serviceable,  is  entirely  unsupported  by 
evidence,  or  reference  to  any  evidence.  It  is  palpably  untrue,  and  if 
it  was  true  in  1820  in  any  degree  it  is  completely  untrue  now  in 

*  Sismondi,  Nouvemix prinoipe$  tTieanomU  politiqnft  tome  li.  pp.  59>60,  feconde 
Mition.    Paris,  1828. 
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every  civilised  oountry.  Sismondi's  assumption  that  the  metals 
would  tend  to  exchange  at  the  legal  ratio  is  equally  unsupported  by 
evidence,  whereas  it  not  only  requires  evidence,  but  it  was  the  un- 
broken experience  of  centuries  when  Locke  took  up  the  question,  as 
it  has  been  the  experience  ever  since,  that  side  by  side  with  the 
legal  ratio  there  is  immediately  a  market  ratio,  and  there  is  no 
discernible  tendency  for  the  former  to  govern  the  latter.  The 
foundation  of  the  bimetallic  idea  is  thus  rotten  from  the  beginning, 
and  there  is  no  discoverer  cr  great  economist  to  set  against  the  chain 
of  authorities  by  whom  the  opposite  sjstem  has  been  established. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  moreover,  that  Sismondi  does  not 
indorge  the  quantitative  theory  of  money  itself.  What  the  play  is 
to  be  between  gold  and  silver,  as  he  sets  it  out,  is  by  no  means 
clearly  expressed.  That  they  are  to  constitute  a  pool  into  which 
both  are  to  fall,  the  one  taking  the  place  of  the  other,  is  assumed ; 
but  he  does  not  assert  that  prices  are  to  be  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  this  pool,  only  that  they  are  to  be  dependent  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing both  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  the  cost  of  one  only.  It  is  a 
significant  difference,  also,  between  Sismondi  and  his  followers,  that 
even  he  does  not  anticipate  the  indefinite  continuance  of  any  ratio, 
but  points  to  circumstances  in  which  the  ratio  may  have  to  be 
changed,  while  the  choice  of  the  ratio  to  begin  with  is  to  be  a 
*  dominant'  ratio,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  was  reserved  to 
more  recent  and  popular  enthusiasts  to  preach  the  unchangeability 
of  the  ratio. 

Sismondi,  however,  is  obviously  no  authority  on  this  question, 
not  having  studied  it  at  all.  Note,  for  instance,  that  he  speaks  of 
the  ratio  at  the  time  he  wrote  as  15  to  1,  whereas  the  famous  15^ 
to  1  was  ^established'  in  1803,  and  had  thus  been  nearly  twenty 
years  in  existence  when  Sismondi  published  his  book.  The  error 
was  retained  in  the  second  edition,  published  in  1828. 

Such  as  he  is,  however,  Sismondi  is  not  only  the  original  but  he 
is  still  the  leading  authority,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  bimetallic 
view,  and  I  know  of  no  fuller  exposition  of  the  theory  of  a  fixed 
ratio,  which  appears  simply  to  have  grown  like  a  fungus  assimilating 
any  other  theory  which  happened  to  be  handy,  as  it  has  done  with 
the  quantitative  theory  of  money.  Not  only  are  there  no  exponents 
of  the  bimetallic  theory  to  set  against  the  exponents  of  the  mono- 
metallic theory,  which  has  a  greater  array  of  economic  authority  on 
its  side  than  almost  any  other  conclusion  which  can  be  named,  but 
there  is  no  consistent  exposition  of  principles  and  fisicts  anywhere  which 
can  be  appealed  to  at  all  by  the  bimetalUc  rank  and  file. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  genesis  and  development  of 
the  bimetallic  theory  of  a  pool  of  money  and  an  interchange  between 
gold  and  silver  to  entitle  it  to  any  respect.    The  theory  is  itself  rotten 
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throughout,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  of  bastard  origin  altogether. 
It  is  not  in  the  line  of  economic  tradition  at  all,  paving  the  way 
for  something  better,  as  a  first  hypothesis  to  explain  difficult  facts,  and 
useful  therefore,  notwithstanding  errors,  in  the  historical  study  of  the 
subject.  It  comes,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  true  and  sufficient  theory 
had  been  expounded  by  the  greatest  authorities,  on  which  the  student 
must  still  fall  back,  passing  over  altogether  the  bimetallic  theorists, 
who  have  only  interrupted  and  obstructed  the  study. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  may  now  be  very  shortly 
repeated.  The  precious  metals  all  through,  whether  used  for  monetary 
purposes  or  not,  are  merchandise,  and  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange 
with  other  articles  is  determined  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  ratio 
between  any  other  commodities — as  the  ratio,  for  instance,  between 
copper  and  wheat,  or  between  beef  and  shoes.  The  uses  of  gold  and  silver 
for  non-monetary  purposes  are  also  much  greater  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, so  that  their  money  use  is  not  preponderant ;  but  inanycase  their 
use  for  monetary  purposes  does  not  create  conditions  for  regulating  the 
ratio  of  their  exchange  with  other  articles  different  from  those  which 
exist  for  other  commodities  themselves.  The  relation  of  quantity 
between  money  and  prices  is  again  a  relation  in  which  the  determining 
factor  is  the  prices  which  contribute  to  fix  the  quantity  of  money  to 
be  used  and  which  are  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  fixed  by  it.  The 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  is  not  unimportant  with  reference 
to  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange  with  other  articles,  because  the 
demand  for  money  uses  enters  into  the  whole  demand,  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  character  of  the  precious  metals  as  merchandise.  Further, 
even  when  used  for  monetary  purposes,  gold  and  silver  are  different 
articles,  and  there  is  very  little,  almost  no  interchangeability  between 
them  :  the  one  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other.  Apart  then  from 
other  objections  to  the  bimetallic  theory,  it  is  found  to  be  based  npon  a 
thorough  misconception  of  the  relations  between  the  precious  metals 
and  other  commodities  and  the  way  in  which  a  ratio  is  established 
between  them,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  interchangeability  between 
the  precious  metals  themselves.  The  theory  presupposes,  firsts  that 
there  is  an  immense  balance  of  the  precious  metals,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  left  over  after  non-monetary  uses,  and  that  prices  rise  or 
fall  according  as  this  balance  increases  or  diminishes;  and,  next,  that 
gold  and  silver,  as  forming  this  balance,  are  interchangeable  with  each 
other  at  any  ratio  Governments  may  fix ;  whereas,  in  point  of  &ct> 
the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  as  money  in  various  forms  is  one 
of  the  m  ost  imperative  and  first  to  be  supplied,  and  is  also,  if  we 
exclude  the  hoards  as  not  properly  money,  a  comparatively  small 
demand ;  and  next,  the  requirements  for  the  two  metals,  even  for 
monetary  uses,  are  of  a  totally  different  kind,  so  that,  as  their  non- 
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monetary  uses  predominate,  there  is  no  practical  interchangeability 
between  them  at  all,  and  governments  consequently  have  no  more 
power  to  fix  a  ratio  at  which  they  will  exchange  with  each  other  than 
they  have  to  fix  the  ratio  at  which  timber  will  exchange  for  iron.  In 
other  words,  bimetallism  is  a  pure  delusion,  and  nothing  more.  The 
history  of  the  idea  is,  moreover,  very  far  from  creditable  to  its. 
originatcrrs  and  adherents,  and  would  dispose  the  student  to  pass  it 
over,  even  if  its  absurdities  were  less  flagrant  than  they  are. 

Egbert  Giffex. 
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80  baseless  came  to  be  formed.  I  am  not  sore  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  together  the  whole  history ;  bat  some  points  seem  clear  and 
instracti ve.  After  so  mach  bimetallic  clamour  as  we  have  had,  sober 
men  may  be  interested  to  see  how  overwhelming  is  the  economic 
opinion  against  the  bimetallist,  and  how  little  claim  bimetallism  has 
to  be  a  competing  monetary  theory  with  monometallism. 

The  great  English  authorities  on  currency ,  including  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  economics — Locke,  Harris,  Lord  Liverpool,  Adam 
Smith,  Ricardo — were  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  theory  which  bi- 
metallists  advocate,  and  took  for  granted  that  the  ratio  between  the 
precious  metals  and  other  commodities  was  settled,  as  all  other  ex- 
change ratios  are  settled,  by  supply  and  demand,  higgling  of  the 
market,  and  cost  of  production.  There  is  not  one  syllable  in  their 
writings  to  imply  any  other  theory.  Upon  this  Locke  based  his 
mathematical  demonstration,  universally  accepted  last  centnry,  that 
there  could  not  be  two  standard  metals,  because  the  articles  being 
different  the  two  could  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
given  ratio,  but  the  ratio  would  necessarily  change. 

Hence  Locke  recommended  that  only  one  should  be  standard,  and 
that  the  other  should  be  used  in  payments  at  a  ratio — to  be  fixed  by 
the  market  from  time  to  time.  Harris  and  other  authorities  pre- 
ferred  that  Government  should  fix  a  ratio  which  would  be  followed  in 
Government  transactions,  and  probably  largely  in  other  transactiims; 
but  they  equally  contemplated  that  the  ratio  would  require  changing 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  market.  The  idea  that  the 
Government  by  its  action  in  coining,  in  accordance  with  some  special 
property  of  money,  would  cause  gold  and  silver  to  interchange  with  each 
other  at  the  Government  ratio  until  one  or  other  was  wholly  displaced, 
did  not  then  exist.  No  such  property  in  gold  and  silver  as  money  had 
been  observed  by  those  great  authorities,  although  all  countries  had 
ratios,  and  there  were  even  proposals  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century  for  a  universal  common  ratio. 

In  truth,  so  little  suspicion  was  there  of  any  such  theory  that  it 
is  quite  certain  the  coining  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  their  accept- 
ance by  governments  at  a  ratio,  originated,  and  was  continued,  on 
considerations  of  practical  convenience  only.  Gold  was  the  most 
convenient  metal  for  the  larger  payments ;  silver  for  the  smaller. 
Both  had  to  be  coined  because  there  were  different  classes  of  pay- 
ments. When  Lord  Liverpool,  following  Adam  Smith,  suggested 
and  elaborated  a  plan  for  token  money,  by  which  the  metal  which 
was  not  the  standard  could  be  brought  into  use  for  the  special 
payments  for  which  it  was  convenient,  without  the  special  risk  of 
melting  down  to  which  the  undervalued  metal  in  a  bimetallic  rigmt 
was  exposed,  then  it  was  felt  by  all  the  authorities  that  the  problem 
of  metallic  money  had  been  solved.  One  metal  was  to  be  the 
standard,  and  the  other  was  to  be  related  to  the  standard  in  such  a 
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way  that,  while  it  could  be  used  conveniently,  the  risk  of  melting  it 
down  would  be  enormously  lessened. 

This  universal  consensus  of  opinion  last  century  was  manifested, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  were  introduced 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  a  bimetallic  basis,  but 
without  the  hint  of  an  argument  that  the  ratio  would  exist  per- 
manently, or  that  the  action  of  the  Government  would  tend  to  fix  it. 
The  whole  object  was  to  get  both  metals  into  use,  having  regard  to 
the  special  payments  ^for  which  they  were  adapted — to  eflTect  the 
objects  which  are  now  effected  by  standard  and  token  money 
together.  Lord  Liverpool's  scheme  of  token  money  came  later,  and 
was  not  before  the  American  authorities.  But  there  is  not  a 
glimmering,  in  all  the  American  writing,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
of  the  peculiar  monetary  theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  now  based. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  legislation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Indeed,  in  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  great  French  law  of  1803,  the  authority  of  Locke  and  Newton 
was  recognised ;  and,  in  coining  both  gold  and  silver,  the  French 
law  declared  silver  alone  to  be  the  standard,  the  coinage  of  the  other 
metal  being  only  recognised  in  payments  at  a  ratio.  In  the  original 
draft  of  the  law  it  was  provided  that  when  the  ratio  had  to  be 
changed,  only  the  gold  should  be  recoined ;  but,  although  this  pro- 
vision was  subsequently  omitted,  it  was  from  no  anticipation  that  a 
change  in  the  ratio  was  practically  out  of  the  question,  or  that  the  law 
itself  would  tend  to  maintain  the  ratio.  There  is  not  a  syllable  to 
that  effect  in  the  whole  debate,  nor  a  whisper  of  that  monetary 
theory  on  which  bimetallism  is  based. 

The  French  Legislature  had  not  Lord  Liverpool's  plan  of  a  token 
money  before  them.  The  legislation  of  1803  in  France  preceded 
the  famous  treatise  on  the  coins  of  the  realm.  It  is  too  much  to 
assume  that  so  novel  a  plan  would  have  been  accepted  in  France  if 
it  had  been  before  the  authorities  at  the  time ;  but  the  acceptance 
of  it  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  practical 
considerations  stated  in  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver. 

As  late  as  1816,  when  the  single  gold  standard  was  formally 
adopted  in  England,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  as  token  money  only 
was  resolved  on,  there  is  still  no  hint  of  the  peculiar  bimetallic 
theory.  The  single  standard  was  adopted  unanimously  and  cordially, 
as  a  thing  about  which  there  could  be  no  question.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  (Master  of  the  Mint),  in  proposing  it,  made  the  following 
declaration,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  textually  as  showing, 
in  conjunction  with  the  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  the 
streng^  of  the  authorities — as  matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century — ^against  the  pDssibiUty  of  a  fixed  ratio : — 
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metals  as  an  instrament  of  international  remittance.  3.  They  are 
nsed  as  a  means  of  hoarding.  Only  the  first  two  of  these  employ- 
ments can  be  spoken  of,  I  believe,  as  a  proper  monetary  employment. 
At  any  rate,  although  the  precious  metals,  when  hoarded,  whether  in 
coin  or  in  bullion,  may  be  considered  as  potential  money,  they  are 
clearly  not  money  in  circulation,  and  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  use  for  money  in  circulation  and  the  use  for  hoarding. 

We  may  begin  with  the  hoarding  use.  When  in  demand  for 
hoarding,  the  precious  metals,  although  they  may  be  in  the  form  of 
coin,  remain  mere  merchandise.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
respecting  their  ratio  of  exchange  as  diamonds,  valuable  pictures,  or 
any  other  valuable  object  which  may  be  hoarded.  The  motives  of 
hoarding,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  Mn  meal  or  in  malt'  for  the 
hoards,  determine  the  demand ;  and  the  price  to  be  obtained,  which 
acts  upon  both  the  existing  hoards  as  well  as  upon  the  annual 
production,  when  any  new  hoard  is  in  question,  determines  the 
supply.  The  possibility  of  using  the  hoards  as  money,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  coin,  may  be  an  element  in  their  value ;  but  it 
is  only  one  element  out  of  many,  and  for  this  purpose,  accordingly, 
the  precious  metals  are  practically  merchandise  only. 

Equally  with  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  for  purely  ncm- 
monetary  uses,  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  hoarded  are  very 
large.  The  military  and  gtum-military  chests  of  military  Govern* 
ments  like  France,  Germany,  and  Russia :  the  accumulations  of  the 
precious  metals  in  those  countries,  far  beyond  any  strict  require- 
ment of  monetary  circulation :  are  enormous.  The  United  States, 
again,  has  accumulated  both  gold  and  silver  in  its  Government 
vaults  far  beyond  any  ordinary  monetary  necessity.  There  are 
large  private  hoards  besides  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 
India,  where  both  gold  and  silver  are  largely  hoarded.  Whatever 
the  motives  may  be  which  determine  these  hoards,  the  hoards  them — 
selves  are  not  money  in  circulation  in  any  form,  and  the  demand  to 
replenish  them  is  not  a  demand  for  ^  money,'  and  the  supply  of  these 
demands  is  not  a  supply  of  ^  money,' which 'can  help  to  make  any 
such  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  as  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money,  and  with  it  the  bimetallic  theoiy, 
assume. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  simply 
hoarded  and  the  stock  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  where  they  serve 
another  purpose  as  well  as  hoarding.  .  In  India  especially  it  is  well 
known  the  ornaments  are  a  reserve,  and  are  if  necessary  melted 
down.    But  in  all  cases  the  possibility  of  melting  exists. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  use  of  hoarding,  which  is  in  one  sense  a 
monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals,  is  to  be  included,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion,  in  the  category  of  merchandise  uses  where 
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gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  regards  their 
ratio  of  exchange  with  other  articles  as  are  those  other  articles  them- 
selves. 

We  come  then  to  the  more  special  monetary  uses  of  the  precious 
•metals  as  above  defined.  And  here  again  we  find  that  as  regards 
the  most  important  of  these  in  respect  of  quantity,  viz.  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  as  token  money,  or  qtiasUioken  money,  the 
demand  for  them  must  also  be  viewed  as  an  ordinary  merchandise 
demand.  The  point  is  so  important  as  to  excuse  a  somewhat  full 
exposition. 

As  regards  all  kinds  of  token  money,  then,  I  have  to  put  forward 
the  proposition  that  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  a  com-' 
munity  of  which  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  articles  is  an  important 
part,  but  still  only  a  part,  determine  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money  in  circulation  in  that 
form.  The  range  of  incomes  seems  even  more  important  in  this  con- 
nection than  prices  ordinarily  so  called;  but  the  two  are  interconnected, 
and  incomes  are  a  part  of  *  prices,'  using  the  word  in  its  most  general 
sense.  Further,  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  precious 
metals  so  used  as  money  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed  amount  of 
each  kind  per  head  of  the  population,  or  rather  an  amount  oscillating 
between  fixed  limits  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
credit.  The  amounts  at  any  rate  do  not  vary  proportionately  with 
small  or  ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices,  though  they  are  liable  to 
great  changes  with  changes  of  magnitude  in  economic  circumstances, 
including,  in  such  changes  of  magnitude,  great  changes  in  the  range 
of  incomes  and  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  commodities. 

Take  first  the  case  of  copper  or  nickel  money,  which  is  all  the 
better  for  illustration  because  copper  and  nickel,  though  used  for 
token  money,  are  not  precious  metals.  Apparently,  then,  for  a  com- 
munity of  given  numbers  in  a  certain  state  of  civilisation  and  economic 
development,  only  a  definite  amount  of  such  small  money  is  required, 
whatever  the  range  of  prices  may  be.  The  same  (or  nearly  the  same) 
copper  money  will  do  the  work  which  copper  has  to  do  in  such  a 
community  at  almost  any  range  of  prices.  The  statistics  of  copper 
coinage  show  that  it  is  a  machine  whose  size  is  increased  automatically 
as  population  increases — ^more  rapidly,  perhaps,  in  good  times  (when 
prices  rise)  than  in  bad  times  (when  prices  fall),  but  not  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  make  any  proportion  between  the  changes  in 
quantity  and  the  changes  in  prices. 

What  is  true  of  copper  money  is  true  of  silver  money  in  a  country 
like  England.  This  money  being  wanted  for  small  change,  the 
quantity  in  use  varies  only  as  copper  money  does,  and  from  similar 
causes.  The  determining  factor  is  a  custom  and  habit  of  the  people, 
which  requires  so  much  silver  money  per  head.  At  a  point,  no 
doubt,  silver  might  tend  to  go  out  of  use,  and  copper  come  in  on  the 
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metals  as  an  instrument  of  international  remittance.  3.  They  are 
nsed  as  a  means  of  hoarding.  Only  the  first  two  of  these  employ- 
ments can  be  spoken  of,  I  believe,  as  a  proper  monetary  employment. 
At  any  rate,  although  the  precious  metals,  when  hoarded,  whether  in 
coin  or  in  bullion,  may  be  considered  as  potential  money,  they  are 
clearly  not  money  in  circulation,  and  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  uBe  for  money  in  circulation  and  the  use  for  hoarding. 

We  may  begin  with  the  hoarding  use.  When  in  demand  for 
bearding,  the  precious  metals,  although  they  may  be  in  the  form  of 
coin,  remain  mere  merchandise.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
respecting  their  ratio  of  exchange  as  diamonds,  valuable  pictures,  or 
any  other  valuable  object  which  may  be  hoarded.  The  motives  of 
hoarding,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  Mn  meal  or  in  malt*  for  the 
hoards,  determine  the  demand ;  and  the  price  to  be  obtained,  which 
acts  upon  both  the  existing  hoards  as  well  as  upon  the  annual 
production,  when  any  new  hoard  is  in  question,  determines  the 
supply.  The  possibility  of  using  the  hoards  as  money,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  coin,  may  be  an  element  in  their  value ;  but  it 
is  only  one  element  out  of  many,  and  for  this  purpose,  accordingly, 
the  precious  metals  are  practically  merchandise  only. 

Equally  with  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  for  purely  n<m- 
monetary  uses,  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  hoarded  are  very 
large.  The  military  and  ^tum-military  chests  of  military  Govern- 
ments like  France,  Grermany,  and  Bussia :  the  accumulations  of  the 
precious  metals  in  those  countries,  far  beyond  any  strict  require- 
ment of  monetary  circulation :  are  enormous.  The  United  States, 
again,  has  accumulated  both  gold  and  silver  in  its  Government 
vaults  far  beyond  any  ordinary  monetary  necessity.  There  are 
large  private  hoards  besides  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 
India,  where  both  gold  and  silver  are  largely  hoarded.  Whatever 
the  motives  may  be  which  determine  these  boards,  the  hoards  them — 
selves  are  not  money  in  circulation  in  any  form,  and  the  demand  to 
replenish  them  is  not  a  demand  for  ^ money,'  and  the  supply  of  these 
demands  is  not  a  supply  of  *  money,' which 'can  help  to  make  any 
such  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  as  the 
quantitative  theory  of  money,  and  with  it  the  bimetallic  theory, 
assume. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  simply 
hoarded  and  the  stock  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  where  they  serve 
another  purpose  as  well  as  hoarding.  In  India  especially  it  is  well 
known  the  ornaments  are  a  reserve,  and  are  if  necessary  melted 
down.    But  in  all  cases  the  possibility  of  melting  exists. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  use  of  hoarding,  which  is  in  one  sense  a 
monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals,  is  to  be  included,  for  the  purposed 
of  the  present  discussion,  in  the  category  of  merchandise  uses  where 
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gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  regards  their 
ratio  of  exchange  with  other  articles  as  are  those  other  articles  them- 
selves. 

We  come  then  to  the  more  special  monetary  uses  of  the  precious 
-metals  as  above  defined.  And  here  again  we  find  that  as  regards 
the  most  important  of  these  in  respect  of  quantity,  viz.  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  as  token  money,  or  quasi-token  money,  the 
demand  for  them  must  also  be  viewed  as  an  ordinary  merchandise 
demand.  The  point  is  so  important  as  to  excuse  a  somewhat  full 
exposition. 

As  regards  all  kinds  of  token  money,  then,  I  have  to  put  forward 
the  proposition  that  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  a  com-^ 
munity  of  which  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  articles  is  an  important 
part,  but  still  only  a  part,  determine  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money  in  circulation  in  that 
form.  The  range  of  incomes  seems  even  more  important  in  this  con- 
nection than  prices  ordinarily  so  called;  but  the  two  are  interconnected, 
and  incomes  are  a  part  of  ^  prices,'  using  the  word  in  its  most  general 
sense.  Further,  the  quantities  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  the  precious 
metals  so  used  as  money  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed  amount  of 
each  kind  per  head  of  the  population,  or  rather  an  amount  oscillating 
between  fixed  limits  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
credit.  The  amounts  at  any  rate  do  not  vary  proportionately  with 
small  or  ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices,  though  they  are  liable  to 
great  changes  with  changes  of  magnitude  in  economic  circumstances, 
including,  in  such  changes  of  magnitude,  great  changes  in  the  range 
of  incomes  and  the  range  of  prices  of  staple  commodities. 

Take  first  the  case  of  copper  or  nickel  money,  which  is  all  the 
better  for  illustration  because  copper  and  nickel,  though  used  for 
token  money,  are  not  precious  metals.  Apparently,  then,  for  a  com- 
munity of  given  numbers  in  a  certain  state  of  civilisation  and  economic 
development,  only  a  definite  amount  of  such  small  money  is  required, 
whatever  the  range  of  prices  may  be.  The  same  (or  nearly  the  same) 
copper  money  will  do  the  work  which  copper  has  to  do  in  such  a 
community  at  almost  any  range  of  prices.  The  statistics  of  copper 
coinage  show  that  it  is  a  machine  whose  size  is  increased  automatically 
as  population  increases — ^more  rapidly,  perhaps,  in  good  times  (when 
prices  rise)  than  in  bad  times  (when  prices  fall),  but  not  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  make  any  proportion  between  the  changes  in 
quantity  and  the  changes  in  prices. 

What  is  true  of  copper  money  is  true  of  silver  money  in  a  country 
like  England.  This  money  being  wanted  for  small  change,  the 
quantity  in  use  varies  only  as  copper  money  does,  and  from  similar 
causes.  The  determining  factor  is  a  custom  and  habit  of  the  people, 
which  requires  so  much  silver  money  per  head.  At  a  point,  no 
doubt,  silver  nught  tend  to  go  out  of  use,  and  copper  come  in  on  the 
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one  side  in  place  of  it,  and  gold  on  the  other ;  bnt  the  limits  of 
change  are  apparently  very  wide. 

Mutatis  mutandis^  it  is  obvious,  the  same  remarks  must  apply  to 
that  part  of  the  gold  money  in  a  country  like  England  which  is  either 
explicitly  token  money  or  which,  though  standard  money  and  un- 
limited legal  tender,  is  really  used  as  a  kind  of  small  change  only — 
that  is,  the  whole  stock  of  gold  coin  in  a  country  like  England  which 
is  neither  held  as  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  nor  hoarded,  the 
banking  system  reducing  the  uses  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  to  those 
really  of  small  change  only.  The  amount  of  such  small  change  must 
be  viewed  as  strictly  regulated  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people,  remaining  at  the  same  chronic  amount  with  given  habits  and 
customs,  and  not  changing — or,  at  any  rate,  not  changing  greatly — 
according  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  prices. 

The  point  when  stated  is  so  obvious  as  to  seem  hardly  worth 
labouring ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  analogy  of  the  circu- 
lation of  paper  money  of  small  denominations  in  a  country  where 
the  quantities  of  such  paper  in  circulation  are  exactly  ascertainable, 
quite  supports  the  conclusion,  although  so  little  is  known  of  the 
circulation  of  gold  itself  that  it  cannot  be  directly  proved.  The 
paper  (and  this  is  true  of  inconvertible  as  well  as  convertible  paper) 
is  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity  per  head  in  such  countries,  or  rather 
a  quantity  varying  between  fixed  points  according  to  the  seasons, 
and  it  hardly  seems  to  vary  with  prices  within  very  wide  limits  in- 
deed. Even  when  it  seems  to  vary  with  prices  a  little,  the  variation 
in  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  that  would  arise  on  similar 
changes  occurring  in  the  requirements  of  those  metals  for  small 
change  would  be  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
metals  used  for  monetary  purposes  generally,  and  still  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  of  the  metals  in  use  for  all  purposes. 

Of  gold,  therefore,  as  token  and  quasi-token  money,  as  for  silver 
and  copper,  it  may  be  said  that  the  quantity  is  a  comparatively  fixed 
amount — an  amount  at  any  rate  not  varying  with  small  changes  inthe 
range  of  prices  of  staple  articles,  and  never  changing  proportionately. 

The  same  remarks  would  of  course  be  true  of  silver,  when  it  is 
the  unlimited  legal  tender  and  standard  money  of  a  country,  as 
regards  that  portion  of  the  so-called  standard  money  which  is  really 
used  as  small  change.  The  nature  of  the  use  has  to  be  considered 
rather  than  the  nominal  character  of  the  coinage. 

We  have  still,  then,  only  *  merchandise '  to  deal  with  as  regards 
this  important  monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals — a  more  impor- 
tant use,  in  respect  of  quantity,  it  may  be  noticed,  than  the  use 
of  the  metals  as  reserves,  although  in  another  respect  the  use  as 
reserves  is  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  monetary  uses.  It  is 
by  the  reserves  that  wholesale  payments  are  made,  and  the  money 
so  used  must  possess  by  law  or  custom  the  quality  of  standard  and 
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unlimited  legal  tender,  but  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
required  for  this  purpose  is  not  large  in  amount  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  used  for  small  change. 

Coming  finally,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as 
reserves,  we  find  that  here  again  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals 
is  usually  a  demand  for  a  fixed  quantity,  or  rather  a  quantity  varying 
between  fixed  points,  dependent  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  a 
commercial  community  in  given  economic  circumstances  among 
which  the  range  of  prices  is  only  one  of  the  factors.  It  is  not  a 
demand  which  varies  materially  or  sensibly  with  ordinary  fluctua* 
lions  of  prices.  As  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  the  reserve  has  great 
regulating  power,  and  the  changes  in  it  and  its  normal  amount  may 
be  significant  of  contraction  or  expansion  of  standard  money,  or  rather 
the  material,  whether  gold  or  silver,  of  which  it  is  made.  But  the 
variations  cannot  alter  seriously  the  demands  upon  the  precious  metals 
themselves.  The  highest  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  many 
years  has  been  little  over  18,000,000Z.,  while  the  more  usual  fluctua- 
tions have  been  between  10,000,0002.  and  15,000,0002. 

In  speaking  of  banking  reserves,  I  have  had  England  mainly  in 
view,  as  almost  the  only  great  country  with  a  genuinely  automatic 
money  market.  In  other  countries,  such  as  France,  Grermany,  and 
the  United  States,  the  so-called  reserves  are  rather  hoards  than 
reserves — potential  money,  not  actual  money,  to  which  therefore  the 
same  rules  would  not  apply ;  but  wherever  the  function  of  a  reserve 
exists,  its  tendency  to  be  a  fixed  quantity,  or  a  quantity  oscillating 
between  fixed  points,  and  oscillating  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  usual  fluctuations  in  prices,  is  manifest. 

What  is  true  of  reserves  so-called  seems  also  true  of  that  portion 
of  the  money  used  as  a  guarantee  of  wholesale  payments  which  is 
remitted  to  and  fro,  and  is  at  one  time  part  of  the  reserve  in 
England,  at  another  part  of  the  reserve  in  France,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  reserves  and  precious  metals  in  course  of  remittance  in  the 
civilised  world  may  be  coqsidered  a  single  fund  which  varies  even 
less  as  a  whole  than  the  particular  parts  of  it  in  individual 
countries. 

To  conclude,  then:  the  demands  for  the  precious  metals  as 
reserves,  like  the  demand  for  them  for  other  monetary  purposes,  is 
thus,  in  fact,  a  demand  for  them  as  merchandise  ;  and  in  all  respects 
accordingly  the  precious  metals  are  merchandise  only.  It  is  un- 
deniably so  as  regards  their  non-monetary  uses,  which  are  the  most 
important  in  amount.  .  It  is  equally  so  as  regards  the  quasi-monetary 
but  really  merchandise  use  of  hoarding,  the  next  important  in 
amount;  equally  so  as  regards  the  use  for  token  money  or  small 
change,  which  comes  next ;  and  equally  so  as  regards  the  use  for 
^reserves,' which  comes  last  in  amount  and  is  really  very  unimportant 
in  that  respect.    In  effect,  then,  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  gold 
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and  silver  and  other  articles  can  be  fixed  in  no  other  way  and  by  no 
other  influences  than  those  which  affect  tho3e  articles.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difference  in  gold  and  silver  from  any  other  merchan- 
dise, and  the  theories  which  presuppose  some  special  and  peculiar 
difference,  because  the  precious  metals  are  used  for  money,  is  a 
palpable  delusion.  It  has  no  foundation  in  the  actual  facts  of  the 
uses  of  the  precious  metals. 

We  may  go  a  little  farther  and  affirm  that,  so  far  from  the 
money  demand  proper  being  the  regulating  demand,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  ratios  between  the  precious  metals  and  other  commodities, 
that  money  demand  can  hardly  ever  be  the  regulator.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  a  demand,  as  we  have  seen,  mostly  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is  a  demand  at  the  same  time  of  a 
very  imperative  kind,  which  will  be  satisfied  at.  almost  any  ratio  of 
exchange  with  other  commodities,  because  money  serves  a  great 
necessity,  and  the  amount  required  is  at  the  same  time  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  modem  societies  that  the  price  paid  for 
it  is  unfelt.  The  money  demand,  therefore,  can  hardly  ever  be  that 
last  margin  of  demand  to  which  the  last  margin  of  supply  is  adjusted, 
and  by  which  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  precious  metals 
and  other  articles  will  be  finally  settled.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
while  used  as  money,  are  not  only  merchandise,  but  the  regulator  of 
the  ratio  between  them  and  other  articles  must  almost  necessarily 
be  some  other  than  the  money  use. 

What  becomes  then  of  the  theory  which  I  admit  to  be  true,  that 
there  is  ^  a '  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices  ? 
The  quantitative  theory  of  money,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  pool  of  money  into  which  a  balance  of  the  precious 
metals  falls  after  other  uses  have  been  satisfied,  and  that  prices  rise 
or  fall  proportionately  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  pool,  is 
obviously  not  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  money  and  prices. 

A  relation  of  some  kind  then  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  for  money,  as  for  other  purposes, 
mast  tend  to  increase,  other  things  being  equal,  when  they  are 
relatively  cheap,  and  to  diminish  when  they  are  relatively  dear.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  consequent  variation  in  ordinary  circumstances 
can  be  very  great  as  regards  the  use  of  precious  metals  for  money, 
because  the  money  demand  is  itself  so  imperative ;  but  there  is 
probably  some  variation.  There  is  nothing  special,  however,  in  this 
variation  to  take  away  from  the  precious  metals  their  quality  of 
merchandise.  ^ 

Again,  while  the  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money 
are  usually  of  fixed  amount,  given  a  certain  economic  condition,  and 
customs  and   legislation  of  a  certain  kind,  yet  in  extraordinary 
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circumstances — ^that  is,  on  great  changes  of  prices  or  other  economic 
conditions  occurring — ^the  quantity  of  different  sorts  of  the  precious 
metals  required  for  money  use  may  be  greatly  changed.  A  country 
rising  in  the  economic  rank  advances  from  the  use  of  copper  or 
nickel  mainly  to  a  larger  use  of  silver ;  from  silver  in  the  same  way 
to  gold ;  and  from  both  silver  and  gold  to  paper  and  other  substitutes 
for  metallic  money.  With  prices  and  incomes  in  England  and  other 
civilised  countries  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  now,  there  could  hardly 
be  the  same  use  for  gold  that  there  is,  and  perhaps  not  even  for 
silver.  Always,  however,  the  metals  remain  merchandise,  and  it  is 
the  prices  which  determine,  or  help  to  determine,  the  quantity  of 
them  to  be  used  as  money,  not  the  money  the  prices. 

I  have  explained  elsewhere  in  what  way  probably  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  may  involve  a  fall  or  rise  in  the 
ratio  of  their  exchange  with  other  articles,  and  may  be  associated 
with  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  used.^  In  times  of  good 
credit,  if  the  precious  metals  happen  to  be  abundant  and  easily 
procurable,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  reserves  of  money  to 
accumulate  more  rapidly  than  at  other  times,  and  for  prices  to  rise 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  until  reaction  sets  in.  In  times 
of  bad  credit  the  reserves  would  begin  to  accumulate  sooner  after 
the  crash,  and  the  fall  of  prices  would  also  be  arrested  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  But  the  precise  mode  in  which  a 
change  in  the  quantity  of  money  used  is  brought  about  is,  of  course, 
only  a  detail.  The  essential  point  is  that  it  takes  a  catastrophic 
change  in  prices,  or  in  some  other  economic  conditions,  to  make  any 
sensible  change  in  that  quantity,  and  always  it  is  the  change  of  prices 
or  other  change  in  economic  conditions  which  affects  the  quantity 
of  money  used,  and  not  the  money  the  prices.  The  merchan- 
dise quality  of  the  precious  metals  remains  entirely  unaffected. 

In  these  ways  then,  although  the  quantitative  theory  of  money  as 
above  stated  is  not  true,  it  is  still  true  that  money  and  prices  are 
related.  But  the  relation  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from 
that  of  proportional  quantity,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
precious  metals  when  used  as  money  are  merchandise  still,  and  have 
their  ratios  of  exchange  with  other  articles  fixed  in  no  other  way 
than  any  other  merchandise. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  function  of  the  precious 
metals  as  money  affects  the  ratio  at  which  they  exchange  with  other 
commodities  in  one  very  special  manner,  differently  from  anything 
which  is  observable  as  regards  any  other  commodities.  There  is  an 
oscillation  of  the  prices  of  staple  commodities  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  credit,  and  the  effect  is,  that  any  commodity  used  as  money  falls  in 
exchangeable  value  when  credit  becomes  good,  and  rises  when  credi 
becomes  bad,  although  if  it  were  not  used  as  money,  and  some  oth 
'  See  Gold  Suppljf,  Rate  of  JHteouni  and  Prices.    ISstayt  in  Finance^  2nd  aerie 
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other  controversies  could  be  composed,  the  Papal  primacy,  rationally 
handled,  need  not  form  an  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  Christian  unity. 

And  the  fact  remains  unshaken  that  these  declarations,  made  by 
the  representative  body  of  the  English  Church,  never  were  repealed. 
The  allegations  of  Mr.  Morris  are  two.  First,**  that  there  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  year  of  Mary  against  the  Statute  of  1534.  But 
that  proceeding  falls  utterly  short  of  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Morris's 
argument.  It  was  not  the  Act  of  Convocation,  but  only  of  the  Lower 
House.  It  was  a  Lower  House  personally  remodelled  under  civil 
authority.  And,  finally,  it  touched  neither  the  acknowledgment  of 
1531  nor  the  negation  of  1534,  but  only  the  statute  of  that  year. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  convocational  action  at  any  date,  which  has 
aimed  at  undoing  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Church  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Mr.  JMorris,  indeed,  also  dwells  upon  the  national  Synod,  which  ia 
November  1555  (when  nearly  half  the  reign  had  already  passed  away) 
Pole  obtained  authority  to  call,  as  a  Synod  having  for  its  mission  to 
reform  the  Church  of  England,  *  which  by  the  calamity  of  the  late 
schism  was  greatly  deformed  in  doctrine  and  morals.'  But  these 
words  are  not  the  words  of  the  Synod  ;  *°  they  are  simply  the  words  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  And  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  which  seem  to 
have  been  speedily  arrested,  but  which  are  on  record,^^  involve  no  con- 
demnation, and  no  repeal,  of  anything  done  ecclesiastically  in  the 
preceding  reign. 

Without  doubt  there  must  have  been  very  strong  reasons  of  policy 
which  caused  so  remarkable  an  abstention :  an  abstention  continued, 
as  I  have  shown — I  believe  with  perfect  accuracy — into  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  by  the  collective  body  of  Convocation  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  by  both  the  Houses  in  the  province  of  York.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  Gardiner  and  the  other  prelates,  who  had  shared  in  pro- 
ceedings under  Henry,  were  not  willing  that  their  own  solemn  acts 
should  be  directly  annulled.  Perhaps  it  was  that,  as  statesmen,  they 
knew  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  stir  the  public  feeling  by  direct 
assertions  on  the  part  of  the  Church  against  the  regal  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Papal  power.  Perhaps  the  Marian  councillors  speculated  a 
little  on  the  age  of  the  Queen.  She  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  life. 
Her  reign  might  well  have  proved  to  be  of  considerable  duration. 
It  may  have  been  thought  wise  to  postpone  the  final  stage  of  ecclesi- 
astical reaction  until  the  heads  of  the  reforming  ihuuld  hsive 
been  forgotten,  and  the  rea  1  m  thorough  ly  habi t ^  ^"ation 
of  the  Latin  forms  of  worship.  Be  this  as  it  tfi& 
By  circuitous  means  the  dorniuant  party  cut  *%t 
moment  operative  in  the  iitIot  Arts,  but  they  1 
Thus  they  left  it  free  tr  ''^^th*  on  1 
repealing  the  Parliame                              f  Mar 

"  Lublin  Jleview,  p.  21  %H, 
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face  with  the  unrepealed  proceedings  of  the  Church  under  Henrys 
the  Eighth.  She  then,  by  a  substantive  enactment  declaring  her  go- 
vernorship of  the  Church,  which  manifestly  lay  within  and  not 
beyond  the  declarations  of  1531  and  1634,  placed  herself  in  a  con- 
dition to  execute  the  Church  law  as  well  as  the  State  law  against 
all  who  might,  if  challenged,  refuse  to  accept  that  governorship. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  reasons  alleged  by  those  who, 
aware  that  there  has  been  no  repeal  of  the  Con  vocational  Acts,, 
think  that  they  can  account  for  the  fact,  and  can  deprive  it  of  its  pre- 
sumptive significance.     These  pleas  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  that  the  Eecognition  of  1531  was  obtained  by  terrorism,, 
which  amounts  to  coercion ;  and  it  is  therefore  void. 

Secondly,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Marian  Convocation,  though 
they  did  not  involve  the  repeal  of  the  Eecognition,  yet  were  equivalent 
to  a  repeal. 

Thirdly,  that  the  Eecognition  was  so  insignificant  that  it  did  not 
require  repeal,  or  notice  of  any  kind. 

As  to  the  first  contention,  I  must  observe  that  in  the  whole  field 
of  political  argumentation  there  is  no  more  perilous — I  had  almost 
written  more  pestilent — doctrine  than  that  which  exempts  persons  in 
authority  from  obligation  to  their  acts  and  words  on  the  plea  of  coercion. 
I  know  of  no  worse  fault  in  the  kingship  of  the  past,  than  its  dispo- 
sition to  avail  itself  of  this  plea,  and  thus  to  obtain  release  from  it»< 
covenants.  Even  darker  is  the  case,  if  darker  may  be,  when  the 
doctrine  is  applied  to  bodies,  which  are  obviously  less  liable,  than  in- 
dividuals, to  the  extremes  of  compulsory  pressure. 

Of  course  it  remains  true  that  there  is  gross  injustice  in  the  fact 
of  terrorism,  and  loss  of  moral  authority  on  one  side  or  on  both.  But 
there  is  no  proof  of  what  can  justly  be  called  terrorism  in  the  case 
before  us,  though  there  is  evidence  of  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  who  doubtless  was  looking  forward  to  ulterior  developments. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  procedure,  about  which,  so  far  as  I  know,, 
there  is  now  no  material  dispute.    I  take  the  account  from  Collier.^^ 

In  the  first  form  of  the  demand  the  King  was  to  be  *  protector  et 
supremum  caput.'  This  the  clergy  would  not  accept.  After  three 
days,  the  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  words  *  post  Deum.** 
This  again  met  with  no  acceptance.  Then  came  in  the  limitation 
*  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet.*  The  declaration  was  accepted 
unanimously  with  this  limitation ;  and  it  also  met  the  wishes  of  the 
King.  It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  limiting  words  were- 
proposed  by  Warham.  Mr.  Bridgett*^  prefers,  on  authority  which 
seems  to  me  highly  apocryphal,  to  ascribe  them  to  Fisher  himself,, 
into  whose  mouth  Hall,  his  biographer,  puts  a  speech  with  the  air 
%f  a  modem  report.    In  this  speech,  he  advises  them  to  make  the- 

ognition  in  its  qualified  form  as  a  choice  of  evils.    Now  the  notion. 
^^1.  ii.  pp.  62,  63.  "  Zi/e  of  JBleued  John  FUher,  pp.  20) ,  202. 
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of  terrorism  is  really  incompatible  both  with  the  previous  refusals,  and 
with  the  strictly  graduated  and  deliberative  process,  by  which  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at.  That  Fisher  was  the  adviser  is  highly  im- 
probable, for  he  was  a  man  of  aye  and  no,  not  of  compromises  and 
expedients.  That  his  assent  was  reluctant  we  need  not  doubt.  That 
his  reluctance  was  shared  by  the  clergy  we  have  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence except  that  of  Chapuys,  the  envoy  of  the  emperor.^  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  his  incessant  endeavour  to  encourage  Charles 
to  vigorous  and  even  military  action  on  Mary's  behalf  by  representing 
that  opinion  is  everywhere  against  the  King.  No  doubt  it  became 
widely  adverse  when  Henry  proceeded  to  the  repudiation  of  Catherine 
after  tweoty-five  years  of  married  life,  and  even  anticipated  it  by 
>disgusting  exhibitions  of  himself  in  company  with  Ann  Boleyn. 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  an  adverse  public  opinion  either  at  the 
period,  or  on  the  subject,  of  the  Recognition. 

The  speech  attributed  to  Fisher,  which  refers  to  coercion  and 
disinclination,  makes  no  reference  to  the  Pope.  Neither  does  it  ex- 
plain what  it  was  that  the  clergy  feared.  This  is,  however,  explained 
by  the  protest  of  Tunstal  and  by  the  explanatory  argument  of  Henry 
in  reply .^  In  neither  of  these  is  there  a  word  respecting  danger  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope,  or  tending  to  save  those  prerogatives. 
They  make  it  plain  that  the  object  put  forward  as  requiring  care  and 
defence  was  the  prerogative  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of  Christ.  This 
indeed  would  be  suflficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  even  if  it  stood  alone, 
that  Tunstal  himself  had  already  published  his  work  against  the 
power  of  the  Pope  in  England.  The  action  of  1531,  then,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  serious  deliberative  proceeding ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
semblance  of  fear  or  of  reluctance,  it  has  no  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Papal  power,  but  only  to  the  just  independence  within  her  own 
proper  sphere  of  the  National  Church.  Of  this  we  have  a  further  and 
conspicuous  proof  in  1534.  In  1531,  when  there  is  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  Pope,  and  the  immediate  question  is  of  the  National 
local  Church,  there  is  a  degree  of  hesitation  and  reluctance.  In  1534, 
when  the  Papal  jurisdiction  is  directly  assailed  and  denied,  and  no 
word  is  used  which  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  Church,  we  hear  nothing 
of  coercion  and  nothing  of  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  even  a  single 
bishop  (Fisher  being  in  prison).  Can  there  be  a  more  conclusive 
indication  that  the  men  who  thus  cheerfully  complied  in  1534,  only 
the  Pope  being  concerned,  when  they  stickled  in  1531  for  special 
forms  of  limitation  did  it  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  of  which  the 
liberties  were  directly  in  question  ? 

As  to  the  second  of  the  three  contentions,  my  reply  is  that 
there  may  be  repeal  in  direct  words,  or  through  overriding  and  con- 
tradicting a  previous  judgment  by  a  later  one ;  but  that,  short  of  such 

"  Lcttert  and  Papttrt  cf  Henry  the  Eighth^  vol.  v.  Nos.  105, 120, 124. 
»  Wilkinfl,  iii.  746. 
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alteration  or  contradiction  by  an  authority  equivalent  to  that  of  the^ 
original  Act,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  equivalent  of  repeal* 
The  performance  or  allowance,  in  the  face  of  the  original  instrument, 
of  administrative  proceedings  apparently  or  even  really  inconsistent 
with  it  cannot  destroy  its  authority.  The  legislative  power  is  essen- 
tially the  highest  power,  and  its  Acts  cannot  be  invalidated  except  by 
its  own  authority.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
not  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  declarations  of  1531  and  1534, 
and  the  exercise  of  Papal  power  in  England.  Under  that  of  1534, 
it  might  have  been  exercised  as  a  power  of  ecclesiastical  though  not 
of  Scriptural  appointment.  Under  that  of  1531,  it  might  have  been 
exercised  by  allowance  of  the  realm  through  its  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  by  option,  in  short,  and  arrangement,  but  not  by  compulsion  or 
command.  There  was  therefore  an  opportunity,  so  far  as  the  Church 
under  Mary  was  concerned,  of  playing  with  the  subject.  It  is  some- 
times thought  politic  to  wink  at  disobedience  to  an  Act  without  or 
before  proceeding  to  repeal  it,  but  those  who  deem  it  proper  and 
wise  to  play  such  a  game  must  take  their  chance  of  themselves 
disappearing  from  the  scene,  and  leaving  the  Act  in  full  force  for  their 
successors  to  deal  with. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Mivart,*  who  holds  so  high  a  place  in  the 
world  of  natural  science,  the  Act  of  Convocation  was  one  which  might 
naturally  and  properly  be  let  alone  by  both  of  the  parties  whom  it 
concerned  ;  by  the  friends  of  the  Papal  system,  because  it  was  uUra 
viresy  and  therefore  ipso  facto  null  and  void ;  by  the  friends  of  royal 
power,  because  in  their  view  it  was  *  superfluous  '  and  *  an  idle  act.' 
As  to  the  first  plea,  I  admit  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  recently 
established,  the  Convocation  would  have  been  incompetent  to  determine 
anything  of  any  kind  against  the  Pope.  But  (1)  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  single  bishop  under  Henry  held  that  doctrine,  while  we 
know  positively  that  many,  including  Gardiner  and  Tunstal,  did  not ; 
(2)  this  act  cannot  be  fully  measured,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument,  without  taking  into  view  the  responses  of  1534.  Both 
were  perfectly  canonical  in  form.  Both  unquestionably  formed  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England.  As  part  of  the  local  law,  they 
had  a  local  force,  which  could  not  be  in  the  least  degree  abated  by  any 
proceedings  not  having  a  legislative  character,  and  there  was  no 
proceeding  either  of  Convocation  or  of  Synod  having  such  a  character, 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Mr.  Mivart  finds  it  necessary  to  say  of  my 
argument  that  it  *  is  surely  as  strange  a  perversion  of  ingenuity  as 
was  ever  invented  by  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  to  defend  a  position 
utterly  incapable  of  any  straightforward  defence.'  Declarations  such 
as  this  would  perhaps,  in  the  political  world,  be  called  bluster ;  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  apply  such  a  term  to  a  writer  so  distinguished. 
Convocation  might,  as  he  says,  be  *  impotent  to  restore  that  which 
»•  Tablet  newspaper,  D«c.  15, 1888. 
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never  had  been  abolished/  bat  it  was  not  impotent  to  cancel  errors  in 
its  own  record. 

The  other  horn  of  his  dilemma  is  even  less  formidable,  as  we  have 
the  clearest  historical  proof  that  the  regal  or  political  party  did  the 
very  things  which  Mr.  Mivart  says  they  might  safely,  and  did,  forbear 
from  doing.  It  is  an  elementary  fact  of  our  history  that  high  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  action  of  the  Convocations.  The  King 
thought  it  important,  for  he  pressed  for  it  with  eagerness  and  tenacity, 
and  he  personally  took  up  the  argument  with  Tunstal,  as  he  had  done 
with  Luther.  The  clergy  thought  it  important,  for  they  resolutely 
refused  certain  forms  (even  while  under  the  threat  of  prcemunire),  and 
agreed  only  when  their  scruples  had  been  met.  Finally  the  Legislature  *' 
thought  it  important,  for  the  Statute  of  Appeals  was  framed  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  it,  and  the  Statute  of  Headship  ^  recited  it  in  its 
preamble.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  Henry,  in  his  later  pro- 
ceedings, rode  roughshod  over  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  both  as 
-an  historic  institution  and  as  a  Christian  society ;  but  irregular  govern- 
ment is  one  thing,  formal  legislation  is  another.  The  legislative  pro- 
•ceedings  of  the  reign  of  Mary  were  confined  to  the  civil  sphere ;  and, 
if  we  view  its  administration  as  a  whole,  nothing  in  the  entire 
picture  is  more  curious  than  its  highly  Erastian  character. 

There  is  indeed  an  argument  not  yet  noticed,  which  respect  for  its 
author  forbids  me  wholly  to  pass  by.  Mr.  Morris '^  holds  that  a  statement 
jparentheticaUy  made  cannot  be  a  legal  enactment,  and  that  if  it  were 
found  in  the  sentence  of  a  judge  it  would  only  be  an  obiter  dictwni. 
There  seems  here  to  be  much  confusion.  An  obiter  dictum^  as  I 
understand  it,  is  an  opinion  beside  the  purpose  of  the  instrument  in 
which  the  opinion  is  given,  and  is  commonly  found  in  a  speech,  not  in  a 
sentence.  The  question  whether  this  or  that  were  an  obiter  dictum 
would  not  be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  its  being  inside  or 
outside  of  brackets.  What  a  parenthesis  contains  is  grammatically 
capable  of  severance  from  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  found,  but  its 
contents  have  as  full  force  in  regard  to  their  substance  as  if  there 
were  no  use  of  parenthetical  signs  at  all.  To  say  that  the  assertion 
is  beside  the  purpose  of  the  instrument  is  to  beg  the  question  what 
was  the  purpose ;  whether  the  purpose  was  the  single  one  of  granting 
the  subsidy,  or  the  double  one  of  accepting  the  supremacy  together 
with  the  grant  of  the  subsidy.  The  form  of  expression  is  *  recogno- 
scimus.'  It  declares,  but  it  does  not  create,  for  the  province  of 
•Canterbury  could  not  create  an  attribute  for  the  King  of  the  realm, 
nor  could  it  put  forward  in  the  character  of  a  novelty  what  it  meant 
to  recognise  as  having  existed  from  immemorial  time. 

In  opposition  to  the  argument  of  unimportance,  which  seems  to 

•^  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 1832.  «  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1, 153L 

••  Dublin  JReview,  p.  248. 
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me  the  strangest  of  all  contentions  ever  imported  into  this  part  of 
our  constitutional  history,  I  will  in  conclusion  give  some  proofs  that 
the  Convocational  proceeding  now  directly  in  question  was  one  of 
great  weight  and  significance. 

First,  the  Becognition  of  1531  was  an  Act  of  unusual  importance 
and  solemnity,  because  it  was  not  the  mere  establishment  of  a  certain 
legal  doctrine  which  might  be  affirmed  to-day  and  denied  to-morrow, 
find  which  was  without  authority  both  before  the  affirmation  and  after 
ihe  denial ;  but  it  was  the  assertion  and  the  recognition  of  a  prerogative 
•descended  from  immemorial  time,  in  lawful  existence  before  as  well 
as  after  the  enactment.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  judicial  eflFect  of 
such  an  enactment  as  this,  its  repeal  was  necessary,  but  further  its 
mere  repeal  would  have  been  insufficient. 

We  have  an  analogous  case  of  great  interest  in  the  civil  legisla- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  explains  my  meaning  and,  E 
think,  irrefragably  confirms  my  position. 

In  the  year  1719  a  declaratory  Act  was  passed  in  England, 
which  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  In  1782  this  Act  was  repealed.  But  the  repeal 
-did  not  satisfy  the  vigilance  of  Irish  patriotism.  Flood  argued,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  this  particular  assertion  of  the  right  did  not  destroy 
the  right  itself,  nor  preclude  its  reassertion.  His  argument  pre- 
vailed; and  in  the  year  1783  another  Act  was  passed  to  assert  the 
•contradictory  of  the  proposition  contained  in  the  Act  of  1719.  This 
fresh  Act  declared  that  the  sole  right  of  making  laws  for  Ireland 
resided  in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland. 

So  also  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  order  to 
make  good  the  argument  of  my  assailants.  There  ought  to  have 
been  both  a  repeal  of  the  express  assertion  made  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1531  for  the  present  existence  of  a  certain  right,  and  a  contra- 
diction of  the  far  more  important  implied  assertion  that  it  had  always 
existed.     There  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Secondly,  the  Act  of  1531  derived  a  special  importance  from  the 
authority  and  weight  of  the  men  who  concurred  in  passing  it.  War- 
ham  has  received  the  glowing  eulogium  of  Erasmus.  Tunstal,  *  a 
spirit  without  spot,'  was  a  person  of  eminent  learning  and  ability, 
and  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  High  praise 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral  after 
the  Elizabethan  settlement ;  and  his  protestation  on  behalf,  not  of 
the  Pope  but  of  the  Church  in  the  Northern  Convocation,  shows  the 
courage  as  well  as  the  deliberation  with  which  he  acted.  The  Becogni- 
tion had  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  Gardiner,  who  became  a  bishop  in 
December  1531.  He  was  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  and 
to  him  we  owe  it  that  foreign  influences  did  not  much  more  largely 
predominate  in  the  council  of  Mary.  As  to  Fisher,  I  will  only  further 
say  that  already  in  the  year  1530  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  his 
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The  main  argument  now  before  us  has  reference  to  collective  and 
constitutional  authority,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  action  of  indi* 
viduals ;  but  it  is  material  to  trace  the  acts  of  a  prelate  who,  from 
the  combined  force  of  character,  learning,  and  seniority,  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  weight  of  moral  influence  beyond  that  accorded  to 
any  other  contemporary  personage  in  England. 

Mr.  Bridgett  *^  well  observes  that  even  deep  students  of  the 
history  of  that  period  in  some  cases  know  of  this  remarkable  man 
no  more  than  a  few  facts  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  the  details  of  his 
death.  I  still  venture  to  doubt  whether,  even  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bridgett  himself,  his  character  has  been  completely  elucidated.  In 
truth  I  find  in  that  work,  and  in  the  works  of  other  Eoman  Catholic 
writers,  the  omission  of  a  material  element  of  the  case  before  us ; 
namely,  a  regard  to  the  National  Church  in  itself,  as  distinct  from 
the  royal  influence  and  power  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Papal  chair 
on  the  other.  If  I  judge  aright,  this  element  counts  for  a  great  deal 
in  the  history  of  the  period.  A  learned  divine^  and  a  man  of  austere 
life,  Fisher  appears  to  have  been  totally  exempt  from  the  influences 
of  personal  selfishness  and  ambition.  He  would  not  leave  his  poor 
church  of  Rochester  for  a  richer  one  ;  and  even  at  the  last  he  valued 
not,  as  he  said,  the  Cardinal's  hat  unwisely  bestowed  on  him.  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  the  faculty 
for  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a  necessity  of  reforms  which 
was  obvious  to  Wolsey,  to  Warham,  to  Gardiner,  and  to  Tunstal ;  the 
last  of  whom,  at  any  rate,  if  greatly  junior  to  Fisher,  emulated  him 
in  his  Christian  graces.  So  far  as  political  inclination  went,  Fisher 
was  one  of  those  who  would  have  counted  among  the  MapaOavofiaxot 
of  Aristophanes,  or,  in  our  own  day,  among  a  Parliamentary  residue^ 
the  forlorn  hope  of  Protection,  who  went  by  the  name  of  *  cannon 
balls ; '  from  their  impassibility,  it  would  appear,  not  from  their  efiicacy. 
In  the  year  1529-30  Bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  which 
touched  neither  the  faith  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  nor  yet 
the  Papal  power,  but  sought  to  deal,  as  Burnet "  says,  with  *  some  of 
the  most  exorbitant  abuses  of  the  clergy,'  touching  probates,  mor- 
tuaries, pluralities  and  non-residence,  and  the  farming  of  lands  by 
spiritual  persons.  Fisher  '*  offered  a  vehement  opposition  to  these 
Bills,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  indicating  '  lack  of  faith 
only,'  and  showing  that  the  mind  of  the  Conamons  was  ^  nothing  but 
down  with  the  Church.' 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  let  us  weigh  some  incidents  of  his- 
subsequent  course.  No  doubt  remains  that  he  concurred  in  the 
Becognition  of  the  royal  headship  in  1531.     In  1532  came  the  large 

the  KiDg,  and  the  words  of  Sander  on  this  part  of  the  case  (p.  106)  seem  to  imply^ 
that  they  met  personally. 

"  Preface,  p.  vii. 

"  Burnet,  i.  159;  Froude's  ffiit.  i.  248-51;  Bridgett,  pp.  181-5. 

»<  Bridgett,  pp.  201.  202. 
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concession  with  regard  to  Canons,  which  is  termed  the  Submission  of 
the  clergy.  Fisher  was  absent,  probably  ill  at  the  time.  Mr.Bridgett 
says  he  cannot  be  shown  to  have  had  any  share  in  this  surrender. 
But  he  was  formally  consulted  ^^  (on  the  6th  of  May,  1532)  by  deputies 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  which  were  adjourned  for  three 
days  in  order  to  receive  his  advice.  There  is  no  record  of  what  it  was. 
Had  he  objected,  he  must  have  made  his  objection  known,  probably  by 
formal  protest.  He  must  be  taken,  then,  as  having  given  here  also  a 
reluctant  but  honest  assent.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  thus  far  is 
that  this  eminently  dauntless  man,  who  had  proved  in  1529  his  ability 
to  confront  and  denounce  a  prevailing  power,  and  who  maintained  an 
uniform  and  unflinching  resistance  to  the  divorce,  yet  concurred 
though  with  reluctance,  in  the  Convocational  Act  of  1 53 1 ,  and  made  no 
opposition  to  the  submission  which  followed  in  1532.  The  story  told 
by  Chapuys,*®  that  he  complied  in  1531  because  he  was  threatened 
with  being  pitched  into  the  river  if  he  did  not  comply,  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  resolute  character  of  the  man,  and  is  evidently  the 
gossip  of  the  day.  The  rational  conclusion  is  that  he  acted  through- 
out for  the  best  and  according  to  his  conscience.  Eeluctance  of  this 
kind  does  not  necessarily  take  away  the  effect  of  concurrence,  nor  the 
authority  due  to  it.  But,  further,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  to  show  that 
this  reluctance  was  grounded  upon  regard  for  the  Papal  prerogatives. 
To  this  point  I  shall  presently  recur.  And  I  pass  now  to  the  main 
issue,  which  plainly  turns  upon  the  nature  and  eflfect  of  the  Becognition 
of  1531  as  matter  of  law,  both  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical. 

I  will  first,  however,  say  a  word  upon  a  portion  of  the  Becogni- 
tion which  has  not  attracted  much  notice  in  the  discussions  upon  it ; 
I  mean  the  phrase  which  declares  the  King  to  be  *  unions  et  supremus 
dominus'of  the  Church.  Mr.  Morris  ^^  considers  these  words  to  be 
simply  descriptive  of  the  relation  held  to  the  Church  by  its  feudal  lord. 
It  is  at  first  sight  a  plausible  contention ;  but  the  balance  of  argument 
seems  to  be  against  it.  For  the  King  was  not  feudal  lord  of  the 
Church,  but  only  of  particular  fiefs  held  by  certain  of  its  members. 
And,  again,  the  letter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Tunstal  and  the  Northern 
Convocation,  which  cites  these  words,  may  seem  to  give  them  a 
wider  meaning.  The  King  says  that  they  are  open  to  cavil,  like  the 
words  touching  the  headship,  on  the  ground  that  Christ  alone  is 
*  unicus  Dominus  et  BUjpremuSj  as  we  confess  him  in  the  church 
daily.'  ^®  There  is  a  similar  piece  of  evidence  against  this  limitation 
of  sense  in  Tunstal's  own  protest,  namely,  that  he  did  not  so  under- 
stand the  words ;  for,  in  his  protestation,  he  treats  these  words  as 
in  pari  materia  with  the  rest  and  says,  *  Et  similiter  declarandum 
et  exprimendum  puto  verba  ilia,  soil,  unicum  et  supremum  dominum, 
in  temporalibus  post  Christum  accipi.'  *®    Had  these  words  referred  io 

'»  Collier,  ii.  68.  "  Letters  and  Papers  cf  Henry  the  mghih,  vol.  v.  No.  112. 

"  Dullin  Hevi^,  p.  248.        »•  Wilkins,  Cinmlia,  iii.  763.        »»  Ihid,  iii.  747. 
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IS  IT  OPEN   TO   THE  COLONIES 
TO  SECEDE? 

The  League  for  the  promotion  of  the  federation  of  the  Empire  maj 
at  least  claim  the  success  of  bringing  the  movement  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  recognised  subject 
for  discussion.  This  is  not  a  light  work.  It  means  much  more  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  Great  and  radical  changes,  be  they  social 
or  political,  have  mostly  a  tedious  and  protracted  growth.  A  few  men 
devise  and  talk  over  the  reform  and  put  it  into  a  more  or  less  definite 
shape,  but  they  approach  only  the  threshold  of  the  gigantic  labour 
of  converting  the  idea  of  a  coterie  into  the  accepted  purpose  of  many 
millions.  It  is  a  harder  strain  on  the  powers  of  a  locomotive  engine 
to  make  the  wheels  of  the  railway  carriages  perform  their  first  revolu- 
tion  than  to  keep  up  a  pace  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  when  once 
the  wheels  are  set  going.  Even  so  it  is  harder  to  gain  for  a  new ' 
idea  its  first  recognition  as  a  subject  worthy  of  popular  discussion 
than  to  keep  it  moving  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude. 
That  this  should  be  the  case  is  capable  of  rational  explanation. 
The  first,  let  us  say,  six  originators  may  in  a  given  time  make  six 
converts.  These  twelve  in  their  turn  may  add  another  twelve  to  the 
rank  of  believers,  and  the  twenty-four  resultant  may  make  the  number 
up  to  forty-eight,  and  so  on  until  a  large  aggregate  is  reached.  A 
hundred  thousand  converts  may  double  their  number  in  about  the 
same  time  that  the  first  six  achieved  a  like  result,  indeed  in  less  time, 
for  belief  is  readier  when  it  is  felt  not  to  be  exceptional. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  154.  3  N 
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Useful  work  has  at  least  been  done  in  making  the  federation 
of  the  Empire  a  stock  question  for  consideration.  It  was  essentially 
the  declared  policy  of  the  League  to  avoid  any  details,  the  discussion 
of  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  cultivatiug  a  broad  and  eager  desire 
to  attain  to  the  good  gifts  which  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  federa- 
tion. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Loudon  on  the  29th  of  July,  1884,  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved : 

That  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  eome  form  of 
federation  is  essential. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  puhlic  opinion,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  colonies,  by  showing  the  incalculable  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the 
whole  Empire  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  organisation,  a  Society  be 
formed  of  men  of  all  parties  to  advocate  and  support  the  principles  of  federation. 

At  the  adjourned  conference  held  in  November  in  the  same  year 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

That  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  '  The  Imperial  Federation  League.' 

That  the  object  of  the  League  be  to  secure  by  federation  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  Empire. 

That  no  scheme  of  federation  should  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  local 
parliaments  as  regards  local  affairs. 

That  any  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  should  combine  on  an  equitable  basis 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests,  and 
adequately  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights. 

That  ihe  League  use  every  constitutional  means  to  bring  about  the  object  for 
which  it  is  formed,  and  invite  the  support  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  first  meeting  it  was  only  declared 
'  some  form  of  federation  is  essential.'  At  the  subsequent  meeting, 
at  which  the  basis  of  the  League  was  fixed,  a  small  approach  was  made 
towards  qualifying  its  conditions.  Without,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  indicating  the  plan  of  the  federation,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  stipulate  that '  the  existing  rights  of  parliaments  as  regards  local 
afiairs '  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  scheme  should 
combine  *  the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
interests,'  and  *  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights.' 
The  latter  quotation  is  clear  in  its  meaning,  the  former  is  liable 

;  to  many  interpretations. 

L  The  League  has  continued  its  work,  and  has  certainly  succeeded  in 

making  federation  a  subject  of  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  secured  a  strong  foothold.  The 
prevailing  feeling  unquestionably  is  that  federation  is  very  much  in 
the  air,  and  not  within  the  practical  realities  of  this  generation.  The 
propagandism  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  oppo- 
sition in  some  of  the  colonies,  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion  in  favour 
of  future  separate  nationalism.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  dimension 
the  support  of  this  counter  policy  has  attained,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
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» testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling  the  League  has  succeeded 
eration  i^  establishing.    Proposals  which  are  regarded  as  purely  chimerical  do 

-ntially  IQ^  attract  organised  opposition. 

CU8810U  The  League  has  quite  recently  made  a  new  departure.    At  the 

r  desire  jastance  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  it 
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^as  been  published.     In  eflFect  Lord  Salisbury,  whilst  consenting  to 

^  dceive  a  deputation,  says  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  summon 

conference  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  because  were  he  to  do  so 

Kingdom  '  would  imply,  what  would  not  be  the  case,  that  the  Government 

Id  to  tiie  'ere  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  subject.     Lord 

^%^  iosebery  retorts  by  quoting  from  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1886  the 

^^^^^'  eragraph,  *  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a 
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^1^  formulate  a  plan.     Its  argument  is  that  a  plan  should  grow  out  of 
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,  .    ,  one  day  occupy  the  same  position.     Our  purpose  is  rather  to  describe 

^^^^^  the  condition  of  the  question,  and  to  indicate  the  salient  points 

which  are  largely  mixed    up  with    its  future    treatment.       The 

first   suggestion   of  federation  as  a  realisable  possibility  was,  we 

'  believe,  made  by  the  present  writer  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 

.    Standard  eighteen  years  since.   Supposing  the  question  is  a  practical 

one,  it  has  not  much  advanced  during  the  long  interval  in  attaining 

to  the  position  it  at  present  occupies.     But  the  difficulties  in  the 

■    way  of  arranging  federation  have  certainly  much  increased.    For 

whereas  then,  the  conditions  of  the  union  would  have  very  much 

^^^  ^  rested  on  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  Government,  those  conditions 

^^  now  would  much  more  largely  depend  upon  the  views  of  the  Colonial 

OPP^  Governments.     In  other  words,   while   an  indissoluble  union   has 
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Useful  work  has  at  least  been  done  in  making  the  federaUon 
of  the  Empire  a  stock  question  for  consideration.  It  was  essentially 
the  declared  policy  of  the  League  to  avoid  any  details,  the  discussion 
of  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  cultivating  a  broad  and  eager  desire 
to  attain  to  the  good  gifts  which  would  foUow  in  the  wake  of  federa^ 
tion. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  on  the  29th  of  July,  1884,  the 
Sight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved : 

That  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of 
federation  is  essential. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  colonies,  by  showing  the  incalculable  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the 
whole  Empire  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  organisation,  a  Society  be 
formed  of  men  of  all  parties  to  advocate  and  support  the  principles  of  federation. 

At  the  adjourned  conference  held  in  November  in  the  same  year 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

That  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  *  The  Imperial  Federation  League.' 

That  the  object  of  the  League  be  to  secure  by  federation  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  Empire. 

That  no  scheme  of  federation  should  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  local 
parliaments  as  regards  local  affairs. 

That  any  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  should  combine  on  an  equitable  basis 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests,  and 
adequately  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights. 

That  the  League  use  every  constitutional  means  to  bring  about  the  object  for 
which  it  is  formed,  and  invite  the  support  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  first  meeting  it  was  only  declared 
^  some  form  of  federation  is  essential.'  At  the  subsequent  meeting, 
at  which  the  basis  of  the  League  was  fixed,  a  small  approach  was  made 
towards  qualifying  its  conditions.  Without,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  indicating  the  plan  of  the  federation,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  stipulate  that  *  the  existing  rights  of  parliaments  as  regards  local 
affairs '  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  scheme  should 
combine  ^  the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
interests,'  and  ^  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights.' 

The  latter  quotation  is  clear  in  its  meaning,  the  former  is  liable 
to  many  interpretations. 

The  League  has  continued  its  work,  and  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
making  federation  a  subject  of  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  secured  a  strong  foothold.  The 
prevailing  feeling  unquestionably  is  that  federation  is  very  much  in 
the  air,  and  not  within  the  practical  realities  of  this  generation.  The 
propagandism  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  oppo- 
sition in  some  of  the  colonies,  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion  in  &vour 
of  future  separate  nationalism.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  dimension 
the  support  of  this  counter  policy  has  attained,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
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a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling  the  League  has  succeeded 
in  establishing.  Proposals  which  are  regarded  as  purely  chimerical  do 
not  attract  organised  opposition. 

The  League  has  quite  recently  made  a  new  departure.  At  the 
instance  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  it 
has  asked  the  English  Government  to  convene  a  conference  of 
colonial  representatives  to  take  the  subject  of  federation  into  con- 
sideration. The  correspondence  between  Lords  Salisbury  and  Bosebery 
has  been  published.  In  effect  Lord  Salisbury,  whilst  consenting  to 
receive  a  deputation,  says  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  summon 
a  conference  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  because  were  he  to  do  so 
it  would  imply,  what  would  not  be  the  case,  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Eosebery  retorts  by  quoting  from  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1886  the 
paragraph, '  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a 
growing  desire  to  draw  closer  in  every  practicable  way  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.'  His  lordship 
further  instances  a  resolution  moved  some  years  ago  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  W.  H.  Smith, '  that  in  order  to  avoid  disintegration,  and 
to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of  federa- 
tion is  indispensable.'  The  League,  however,  has  not  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  hesitation  of  the  Government  to  accept  its  proposal. 
Lord  Bosebery  announced  at  the  public  meeting  lately  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  that  the  League  had  determined  that  the  best 
mode  of  securing  its  objects  was  through  the  aid  of  conferences  such 
as  the  one  held  in  1887.  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  policy 
of  the  League,  in  contradistinction  to  its  determination  not  to 
formulate  a  plan.  Its  argument  is  that  a  plan  should  grow  out  of 
discussions  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  outside  portions  of  the  Empire. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  present  Premier  and  the  noble  lord  who  may 
one  day  occupy  the  same  position.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  question,  and  to  indicate  the  salient  points 
which  are  largely  mixed  up  with  its  future  treatment.  The 
first  suggestion  of  federation  as  a  realisable  possibility  was,  we 
believe,  made  by  the  present  writer  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
Standard  eighteen  years  since.  Supposing  the  question  is  a  practical 
one,  it  has  not  much  advanced  during  the  long  interval  in  attaining 
to  the  position  it  at  present  occupies.  But  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  arranging  federation  have  certainly  much  increased.  For 
whereas  then,  the  conditions  of  the  union  would  have  very  much 
rested  on  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  Government,  those  conditions 
now  would  much  more  largely  depend  upon  the  views  of  the  Colonial 
Governments.  In  other  words,  while  an  indissoluble  union  has 
become  and  is  becoming  more  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country, 
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it  wears  the  appearance  of  growing  proportionately  less  in  the  interests 
of  the  colonies. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  primary  and  essential  conditions  of 
any  federation  must  be  that  every  member  is  bound  by  it  without 
power  of  recall.  Otherwise  it  would  carry  within  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  decay,  and  would  answer  no  purpose,  for  the  chief  object  of  a 
federation  is  to  replace,  by  an  indestructible  union,  a  combination 
supposed  to  be  dissoluble  at  pleasure.  It  must  be  understood  there- 
fore that  we  continue  to  use  the  word  federation  in  the  sense  of  a 
combination  not  resolvable  at  the  wish  of  any  of  its  component  parts. 

Without  drawing  out  the  plan  of  the  federation  it  is  evident  that 
a  federal  constitution  is  not  an  impossible  achievement.     There  are 
peculiar  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with,  still  they  would  not  prove 
insurmountable  if  the  desire  existed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  to  form  a  federal  union.    But  although  the 
obstacles  evident  to  view  may  be  overcome,  it  is  quite  possible 
they  exercise  a  deterrent  effect  in  holding  back  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment from  taking  up  the  question.    We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
later  on  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the  colonies  are  likely  to 
show  much  anxiety  for  federation.    As  regards  the  difficulties  from 
the  Imperial  point  of  view,  the  two  principal — almost  the  only  ones — 
are  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  federation 
would  affect  Ireland.    No  federation  would  be  possible  that  did  not 
leave  to  each  separate  colonial  member  of  the  federation  the  control 
of  its  tariff  for  a  long  period  to  come.    Putting  altogether  on  one 
side  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade,  the  customs'  duties 
are  required  in  young  countries  for  revenue  purposes.   Their  circum- 
stances do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  slender  resort  to  direct  taxation. 
With  comparatively  small  businesses,  liable  to  many  ups  and  downs, 
and  with  the  very  general  occupation  of  redeeming  waste  lands  to 
pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
income  genuinely  earned,  and  its  reabsorption  into  capital.    Again, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  capital  exercises  a  deterrent  effect 
on  the  introduction  of  the  means  on  which  the  progress  of  young 
countries  essentially  depends.      Some  amount  of  direct  taxation 
there  is,  and  in  course  of  time  more  may  follow,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  the  tariffs  can  be  much  reduced,  whilst  a  tariff  that  would  suit 
a  colony  would  be  excessive  if  applied  to  Great  Britain.     No  doubt 
the  plan  could  be  adopted  of  allowing  each  member  of  the  federation 
to  maintain  its  own  tariff,  with  the  universal  rule  of  an  additional 
percentage  if  the  importations  came  from  foreign  countries  instead 
of  from  other  parts  of  the  federation,  or  the  tariff  could  be  made  to 
apply  to  foreign  countries,  and   a  rebate  allowed  for  federation 
imports.     Such  a  plan  is  quite  practicable,  but  it  would  involve  what 
English  statesmen  much  dread — difficult,  tedious,  and  prolonged  fiscal 
discussions. 
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The  other  obstacle  is,  however,  of  greater  importance  at  present, 
for  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Ireland  would 
be  entitled  to  Local  Government  or  Home  Sule.  The  angry  passions 
of  the  last  few  years  probably  magnify  this  difficulty,  for  it  should 
be  recollected  that  whatever  share  of  Local  Government  the  Federated 
Empire  agreed  to  give  to  Ireland  could  not  be  increased  by  any 
action  of  its  own,  as  now  seems  to  be  feared  by  the  opponents  of  Home 
Eule.  The  British  federation  would  be  so  irresistibly  strong  that  no 
member  of  it,  nor  any  foreign  Power,  could  destroy  the  maintenance 
of  its  integrity. 

There  are  many  other  momentous  points  to  be  settled,  but  they 
need  not  be  deemed  difficulties  from  the  consideration  of  which  the 
nation  would  flinch.  There  would  be  the  questions  of  the  basis  of 
representation ;  the  nature  of  the  contributions  to  federal  expenditure, 
including  the  cost  of  a  federal  fleet ;  the  maintenance  of  the  local 
forces  apart  from  those  which,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  federation ;  and  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  civilised 
and  uncivilised  races. 

If  these  points  to  which  we  have  made  so  general  a  reference 
constituted  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  federation,  the  expectation 
that  all  obstacles  would  soon  be  overcome  would  not  be  an  ex- 
cessively sanguine  one.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  remains  behind, 
in  the  task  of  inducing  the  colonies  to  join  in  any  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. The  self-governing  colonies  have  been  led  or  misled  (as  the 
result  may  prove)  into  believing  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  Empire  and  set  up  on  their  own  separate  account  whenever  it 
jsuited  them.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be  blamed  for  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  for  the  framers  of  the  colonial  constitutions,  in  order  to 
justify  the  Imperial  abnegation  to  which  they  had  consented,  dis- 
covered their  only  defence  to  be,  the  declaration  that  the  constitutions 
were  designed  as  the  precursors  to  ultimate  separate  nationality. 

With  the  belief  that  this  freedom  is  open  to  them  (we  will  con- 
sider directly  how  far  the  belief  is  well  founded)  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  or  are  the  colonies  to  be  blamed,  if  they  show  reluctance  to  relin- 
quish their  supposed  discretionary  action?  They  know  they  gain 
strength  every  day,  and  that  though  the  United  Kingdom  also 
advances,  their  relative  power  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They 
know  also  that  Great  Britain  will  not  ask  them  to  secede ;  that,  if 
necessary,  she  would  expend  countless  millions  to  protect  them  from 
foreign  aggression :  they  have  quite  sufficient  hold  on  the  mother 
country,  why  should  they  give  her  a  greater  hold  on  them  ?  They  do 
not  care  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  of  federation^  for  they  know 
they  do  very  well  as  they  iare,  and  do  not  feel  if^^^ — ^  ^"  '^'ve  up  the 
option  they  possess.    It  does  not  require  id  '^s  not 

require  to  be  expressed.    It  is  as  plai^^  •"•  ke 

two,  that  there  is  little  inducement  t 
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engagement  while  they  believe  the  other  side  is  already  bonnd  to 
them. 

The  use  of  the  words  *  mother  country '  has  become  so  common 
that  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  expression.  It  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  the  hackneyed  illustration  that  the  colonies  are 
children,  and  that  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity  they  are,  of 
course,  free  to  leave  the  parent  home.  Like  many  other  metaphors 
it  is  sadly  wanting  in  reason.  The  colonies  are  British  territory 
won  by  great  sacrifices  and  great  enterprise  in  the  past.  They  are 
unquestionably  part  of  the  Sovereignty  or  Empire,  and  no  practice 
permits,  or  justifies,  the  submission  of  nations  to  disintegration  unless 
under  the  coercion  of  dire  necessity.  Is  it  to  be  credited  that 
because  the  folly  and  weakness  of  the  then  Government  of  Great 
Britain  led  to  the  secession  of  New  England,  modem  Chreat  Britain 
will  consent  to  be  humbled  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  sub- 
mitting  to  its  own  mutilation  ?  With  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity 
distance  interposes  no  difficulty.  Is  it  likely  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  now  under  these  altered  circumstances  part  with 
territories  their  forefathers  gained  and  held  under  conditions  of  graver 
responsibility?  Then  again  it  would  be  urged  that  the  colonies, 
given  over  to  the  self-government  of  the  British  subjects  who  resided 
there,  were  always  meant  to  continue  to  be  the  homes  of  other 
British  subjects  who  desired  to  become  colonists.  It  would  be 
alleged  that  although  the  resident  people  possess  the  power  of  local 
government,  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-subjects  hold  enormous 
interests  in  the  colonies,  amounting  to  scores  of  millions  of  pounds, 
both  in  the  shape  of  loans  to  the  local  governments  and  private  in- 
vestments. 

It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  any  colony  would  be  allowed 
to  secede.  The  hopes  held  out  in  the  past  would  be  characterised 
as  unauthorised.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  demand  for  secession 
of  any  great  colony,  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  would  find  a 
thousand  furious  reasons  for  refusing  it.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say 
that  if  the  colonies  set  up  on  their  own  account  they  will  part  with 
the  mother  country  on  friendly  terms.  We  believe  it  to  be  very 
doubtful.  Parting  on  friendly  terms  means  parting  without  a 
struggle.  Suppose  a  colony  inclined  to  secession,  what  course  is  it  to 
adopt  ?  Its  government  is  the  Sovereign's  government  and  could  not 
decently  lead  the  movement.  In  what  shape  is  sanction  to  be 
obtained  of  a  legal  character  ?  The  easiest  form  would  be  a  Bill 
authorising  a  pUbiscite  on  the  subject.  Suppose  such  a  measure  to 
pass  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  would  reserve  it  for 
the  Sovereign's  assent.  Woeful  would  be  the  position  of  the  British 
Government  that  advised  the  Sovereign's  approval.  The  Bill  would 
be  disallowed,  and  then  the  colony  would  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  submission  or  the  use  of  illegal  means. 
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The  writer  of  this  paper  candidly  allows  that  if  the  question  of 
secession  were  urged  by  a  colony  his  sympathies  would  be  with  the 
colony,  for  he  knows  how  entirely  the  prospect  of  separation  has 
been  held  out  to  the  discretion  of  the  colonists.  No  statesman  that 
he  is  aware  of  has  ever  denied  to  the  colonists  the  right  to  secede  if 
they  desired  it.  They  would  be  within  what  they  have  been  taught 
to  consider  their  rights,  and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  that  now  they 
would  refuse  a  federation  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  they  would 
have  cheerfully  welcomed.  It  may  be  we  are  wrong  in  considering 
that  nothing  now  would  induce  some  of  the  colonies  to  consent  to 
federation  short  of  a  declaration  that  separation  is  not  open  to  them. 
It  may  be  they  do  not  value  the  option  so  much  as  we  think.  But 
if  we  are  right  in  our  view,  then  the  whole  question  of  federation 
depends  upon  whether  the  mother  country  is  willing  to  permit  a 
colony  to  secede  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 

Far  from  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  being 
accepted  as  a  precedent,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  refuse  to  see 
an  equal  justification,  and  they  will  make  a  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Empire.  They  will  feel  that  one  secession  will  mean  the  gradual 
retirement  of  every  valuable  member  of  the  Empire,  with  the  leaving 
on  hand  the  portions  most  difficult  to  govern. 

The  sole  outcome  of  the  difficulty  of  the  position  seems  to  be 
the  calm,  passionless  deliberation  of  the  question.  Is  it  open  to  the 
colonies  to  secede  if  they  wish  ?  It  is  frightfully  cruel  as  well  as 
impolitic  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  An  authorised  regal  decision 
is  required,  not  the  enthusiastic  utterances  of  poat-prandial  elo- 
quence. Hitherto  the  clearest  indications  of  the  freedom  of  the 
colonies  to  secede,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  have  been  made  in  after- 
dinner  speeches. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  that  the  theories  which 
aimed  at  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  would  be  happier  and 
more  powerful  without  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  have  ceased 
to  have  a  hold  on  the  British  mind.  The  disciples  of  such  a  doctrine 
are  no  longer  in  evidence.  The  tendency  of  all  countries  is  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  further  territory.  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Bussia  have  shown  a  fierce  desire  for  acquisition.  Spain  has  held  on 
to  Cuba  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties,  Portugal  would  not 
listen  to  a  proposition  for  parting  with  her  East  Afirican  possessions. 
Even  the  United  States,  though  debarred  by  the  Monroe  doctrine 
from  actually  incorporating  into  the  Bepublic  land  outside  the 
continent,  have  found  a  convenient  substitute  in  parental  treaties 
such  as  those  with  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  England  has  incorporated 
Fiji  and  a  large  part  of  New  Guinea,  besides  other  Pacific  islands,  and 
has  paved  the  way  to  incorporating  North  Borneo.  She  has  extended 
also  her  African  possessions.  The  diminishing  policy  is  at  an  end ;  a 
craving  for  *  ^"^  taken  its  place.     The  change  has  been 
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entirely  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  passionately 
would  that  feeling  show  itself  if  the  actual  question  arose  of  a  colony 
seeking  secession. 

In  times  past  there  was  a  disposition  to  make  the  population  an 
almost  exclusive  factor  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  new  country. 
But  now  that  war,  famine  and  pestilence  exert  comparatively  little 
effect  in  the  way  of  destroying  life,  the  increase  of  the  human  race 
has  become  very  rapid.  Population  can  easily  be  provided  to  a  new 
country ;  area  and  productiveness  count  much  more  than  they  did ; 
in  other  words,  the  waste  lands  of  the  earth  are  more  valuable  and 
more  sought  after  as  the  world  is  becoming  thickly  populated.  Not 
only  then  is  the  change  of  feeling  with  reference  to  England  faring 
better  without  her  colonies  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  there  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  distinctly  accentuated  additional  value  set 
upon  lands  of  large  area  and  productive  capabilities,  however  sparingly 
populated.  When  these  circumstances  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  estimation  of  foreign  countries  are  remembered,  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  tremendous  repulsion  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  would  exhibit  were  a  definite  proposition  put  forward 
for  the  secession  of  an  important  colony. 

The  consideration  naturally  arises.  What  prospect  is  there  that  any 
colony  will  ask  to  secede  ?  Why  cannot  the  present  relations  continue 
for  an  unlimited  period  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  relations  at  present  subsisting.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  colonies 
become  more  important,  the  larger  will  be  the  ramifications  of  their 
interests  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  now  no  means  to  deal  safely  and  constitutionally 
with  those  interests.  The  outside  relations  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
mother  country  are  shuttlecocks  to  be  tossed  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  battledores  of  the  respective  Governments. 

A  great  deal  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  Australia  practically 
bears  out  the  theoretical  view  that  the  position  cannot  remain  as  it 
is.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  lately 
delivered  a  highly  suggestive  and  eloquent  speech  on  the  Western 
Australian  Constitution  Bill.  He  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  ^  Australia 
for  the  Australians'  in  forcible  terms.  He  uttered  no  complaint 
against  the  present  form  of  government  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies — indeed  he  praised  it.  But  he  said  federation  was  im- 
possible between  States  of  unequal  power,  and  that  his  dream  was  the 
separate  consolidation  of  various  groups  of  colonies,  with  a  union  by 
alliance  with  the  mother  country.  He  even  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  might  enter  into  such  an  alliance., 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  not  only  an  able  statesman  but  a  subtle  diplo- 
matist. He  was  no  doubt  quite  sincere  in  the  admiration  he  expressed 
for  the  form  of  government  and  institutions  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
paramount  object  he  dwelt  on  was  a  ^  purely  Australian  future  for 
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Australia/  This  he  thinks  cannot  be  realised  byfederation,  but  may 
be  attained  by  alliance.  In  fact  he  holds  out  to  the  growing 
Nationalist  party  the  prospect  they  cherish  without  appearing  to  make 
independence  a  part  of  the  programme.  But  independence  must 
precede  alliance,  and  the  future  goodwill  between  the  separated 
States  may  depend  on  many  contingencies.  The  conmion  origin  of 
the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  not  always 
operated  as  a  barrier  to  angry  feelings. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes'  remarks  were  open  to  much  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation. The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Dibbs,  was  less  reticent. 
He  agreed  with  the  Premier  with  regard  to  keeping  ^  Australia  for 
the  Australians,'  and  was  ^  prepared  to  carry  that  feeling  even  to  a 
greater  length  in  a  practical  sense.'  He  remarked  amidst  cheers : 
*  There  is  no  necessity  to  sever  the  ties  which  at  present  exist  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  mother  country,  but  the  necessities  of  our 
national  life  will  cause  us  to  spring  forth  from  the  position  of  depen- 
dency on  a  Great  Power  to  the  position  of  an  independent  State.' 
Again :  '  Australia  is  bound  to  be  a  nation  separate  and  altogether  free 
from  the  trammels  of  any  country,  even  the  mother  country  itself.' 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  since  emphasised  his  views  by  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  colonial  Governments,  in  which  he  warmly  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is 
clear  the  position  is  not  stationary  in  Australia,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  progress  is  not  in  the  direction  of  federation  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
colonies  might  be  made  an  aid  to  a  larger  federation,  but  it  is 
equally  the  case  that  the  colonies  united  would  be  able  to  interpose 
a  powerful  barrier  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  such  a  desire 
is  the  object  of  some  at  least,  if  not  the  major  portion,  of  the  advo- 
cates of  intercolonial  federation. 

The  present  practice  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  colonies,  after  submitting  to  a  certain  amount  of  pressure.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  yet  it  has  to 
allow  any  colony  to  constrain  it  that  chooses  to  do  so.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  power  rests  in  one  hand,  the  responsibility  in 
another.  Probably  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  question  merely  af- 
fected one  colony  and  the  mother  country,  no  better  plan  could  be 
found  than  to  settle  it  by  compromise  between  them.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  question  affecting  the  outside  relations  of  one  colony  that 
is  not  of  great  importance  to  other  colonies.  The  magnitude  of  such 
relations  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  to  deal  with  these  questions  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
will  be  to  gradually  approach  a  system  of  irresponsible  government 
quite  alien  to  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  No  political  forecast 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  long  time  will  not  elapse  before  a 
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entirely  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  passionately 
would  that  feeling  show  itself  if  the  actual  question  arose  of  a  colony 
seeking  secession. 

In  times  past  there  was  a  disposition  to  make  the  population  an 
almost  exclusive  factor  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  new  country. 
But  now  that  war,  famine  and  pestilence  exert  comparatively  little 
effect  in  the  way  of  destroying  life,  the  increase  of  the  human  race 
has  become  very  rapid.  Population  can  easily  be  provided  to  a  new 
country ;  area  and  productiveness  count  much  more  than  they  did ; 
in  other  words,  the  waste  lands  of  the  earth  are  more  valuable  and 
more  sought  after  as  the  world  is  becoming  thickly  populated.  Not 
only  then  is  the  change  of  feeling  with  reference  to  England  faring 
better  without  her  colonies  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  there  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  distinctly  accentuated  additional  value  set 
upon  lands  of  large  area  and  productive  capabilities,  however  sparingly 
populated.  When  these  circumstances  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  estimation  of  foreign  countries  are  remembered,  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  tremendous  repulsion  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  would  exhibit  were  a  definite  proposition  put  forward 
for  the  secession  of  an  important  colony. 

The  consideration  naturally  arises.  What  prospect  is  there  that  any 
colony  will  ask  to  secede  ?  Why  cannot  the  present  relations  continue 
for  an  unlimited  period  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  relations  at  present  subsisting.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  colonies 
become  more  important,  the  larger  will  be  the  ramifications  of  their 
interests  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  now  no  means  to  deal  safely  and  constitutionally 
with  those  interests.  The  outside  relations  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
mother  country  are  shuttlecocks  to  be  tossed  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  battledores  of  the  respective  Governments. 

A  great  deal  that  has  recently  taken  place  in  Australia  practically 
bears  out  the  theoretical  view  that  the  position  cannot  remain  as  it 
is.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  lately 
delivered  a  highly  suggestive  and  eloquent  speech  on  the  Western 
Australian  Constitution  Bill.  He  laid  down  the  doctrine  of '  Australia 
for  the  Australians'  in  forcible  terms.  He  uttered  no  complaint 
against  the  present  form  of  government  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies — indeed  he  praised  it.  But  he  said  federation  was  im- 
possible between  States  of  unequal  power,  and  that  his  dream  was  the 
separate  consolidation  of  various  groups  of  colonies,  with  a  union  by 
alliance  with  the  mother  country.  He  even  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  might  enter  into  such  an  alliance., 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  not  only  an  able  statesman  but  a  subtle  diplo- 
matist. He  was  no  doubt  quite  sincere  in  the  admiration  he  expressed 
for  the  form  of  government  and  institutions  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
paramount  object  he  dwelt  on  was  a  ^  purely  Australian  future  for 
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Australia/  This  he  thinks  cannot  be  realised  by  federation,  but  may 
be  attained  by  alliance.  In  fact  he  holds  out  to  the  growing 
Nationalist  party  the  prospect  they  cherish  without  appearing  to  make 
independence  a  part  of  the  programme.  But  independence  must 
precede  alliance,  and  the  future  goodwill  between  the  separated 
States  may  depend  on  many  contingencies.  The  common  origin  of 
the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  not  always 
operated  as  a  barrier  to  angry  feelings. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes'  remarks  were  open  to  much  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation. The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Dibbs,  was  less  reticent. 
He  agreed  with  the  Premier  with  regard  to  keeping  *  Australia  for 
the  Australians,'  and  was  ^  prepared  to  carry  that  feeling  even  to  a 
greater  length  in  a  practical  sense.'  He  remarked  amidst  cheers : 
^  There  is  no  necessity  to  sever  the  ties  which  at  present  exist  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  mother  country,  but  the  necessities  of  our 
national  life  will  cause  us  to  spring  forth  from  the  position  of  depen- 
dency on  a  Great  Power  to  the  position  of  an  independent  State.' 
Again :  '  Australia  is  bound  to  be  a  nation  separate  and  altogether  free 
from  the  trammels  of  any  country,  even  the  mother  country  itself.' 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  since  emphasised  his  views  by  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  colonial  Governments,  in  which  he  warmly  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is 
clear  the  position  is  not  stationary  in  Australia,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  progress  is  not  in  the  direction  of  federation  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
colonies  might  be  made  an  aid  to  a  larger  federation,  but  it  is 
equally  the  case  that  the  colonies  imited  would  be  able  to  interpose 
a  powerful  barrier  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  such  a  desire 
is  the  object  of  some  at  least,  if  not  the  major  portion,  of  the  advo- 
cates of  intercolonial  federation. 

The  present  practice  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  colonies,  after  submitting  to  a  certain  amount  of  pressure.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  yet  it  has  to 
allow  any  colony  to  constrain  it  that  chooses  to  do  so.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  power  rests  in  one  hand,  the  responsibility  in 
another.  Probably  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  question  merely  af- 
fected one  colony  and  the  mother  country,  no  better  plan  could  be 
found  than  to  settle  it  by  compromise  between  them.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  question  affecting  the  outside  relations  of  one  colony  that 
is  not  of  great  importance  to  other  colonies.  The  magnitude  of  such 
relations  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  to  deal  with  these  questions  in  any  other 
way  than  by  tlie  constitutional  authority  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
will  be  to  gradually  approach  a  system  of  irresponsible  government 
quite  alien  to  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  No  political  forecast 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  long  time  will  not  elapse  before  a 
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colony  will  require  from  the  Colonial  Office  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  dare  not  on  his  own  responsibility  grant,  because  the  point 
would  inyolve  not  only  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  parti- 
cular colony,  but  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  thus  we  are  brought 
within  sight  of  the  contingency  of  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
between  a  colony  and  the  mother  country,  as  the  growth  of  the 
colonies  widens  their  interests  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If,  previous  to  such  conflict  arising,  no  definite  settle- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  question  of  federation  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  right  of  a  colony  to  secede  on  the  other,  the  most  serious 
consequences  would  follow.  After  training  the  colonies  into  the 
belief  that  secession  is  open  to  them,  its  denial  would  be  regarded 
as  a  grievous  wrong ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  country 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  appalling  prospect  of  disintegra- 
tion would  bitterly  repudiate  it. 

We  may  adduce  a  few  instances  in  recent  times  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment having  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonies.  Fiji  was 
only  annexed  because  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Queen's  advisers  by  the  Australasian  Colonial  Governments.  Their 
interests  demanded  the  annexation.  Similarly  Queensland  insisted 
on  the  acquisition  of  New  Guinea,  an4  the  work  was  imperfectly  done 
and  with  such  ill  grace  as  to  lead  to  Germany  taking  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  island,  besides  an  extensive  territory  in  adjoining  islands. 
Quite  recently,  when  the  United  States  placed  a  stem  limitation  on 
Chinese  immigration,  the  statesmen  of  Australia  at  once  saw  that 
there  was  serious  risk  of  the  Chinese  overrunning  their  continent  in 
lieu  of  America.  The  Australians  are  developing  themselves  into  a 
people  quite  capable  of  coping  with  all  the  conditions,  including  cli- 
mate, of  the  whole  of  their  continent,  and  no  greater  evil  could  be 
presented  to  them  than  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  the  home  of 
hordes  of  Asiatics,  with  whose  habits,  customs  and  morals  they  are 
entirely  wanting  in  sympathy.  They  took  very  strong  steps,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  Government  of  China  and  of  prejudicing  British 
interests  in  that  country.  There  are  few  who  will  blame  them  for 
their  action,  and  indeed,  if  the  result  of  federation  meant  Chinesing 
(if  we  may  use  the  word)  Australia,  the  Australians  would  inveterately 
object.  But  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  would  have  such  meaning. 
Other  parts  of  the  Empire  have  interests  to  guard  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  anomaly,  the  mistake,  is  that  a  Government  which  exists  in 
virtue  of  the  representation  of  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
dominions  should  be  vested  with  the  decision  of  such  a  question, 
even  though  its  prudential  fears  might  lead  it  to  a  right  decision. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  amounts  only  to  declaring  that  the  great 
colonies  cannot  be  shut  out  for  long  from  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Empire.  But  if  the  question  is  put  in  that  way  it  brings  us 
to  the  same  result.     Only  the  desire  to  preserve  the  right  to  inde- 
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pendence  can  keep  the  colonies  from  insisting  not  only  on  the  local 
government  they  enjoy,  but  on  participating  in  the  government  of  the 
whole  Empire,  every  act  of  the  policy  of  which  greatly  affects  them 
The  test  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  inquiry,  supposing 
an  authoritative  declaration  were  made  that  the  colonies  would  not 
be  allowed  to  secede,  is  it  not  probable  they  would  retort  by  demand- 
ing to  have  a  part  in  the  policy  of  the  Empire  ?  The  key  to  federa- 
tion then  is  a  declaration  of  the  continued  unity  of  the  Empire.  It 
would  provoke  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at  first,  for  it  ought  to  have 
been  made  years  ago,  but  possibly  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  decide  what  are  the  respective  numbers  of  those  who  mean 
by  Nationalism  a  separation  from  Grreat  Britain  or  a  consolidation  of 
a  Greater  Britain.  Statesmen  by  a  very  large  majority  are  guided 
by  the  instinct  of  avoiding  danger.  A  public  man  must  be  possessed 
of  rare  courage  who  would  risk  immediate  disagreeable  consequences 
because  of  his  conviction  that  a  future  evil  had  to  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  statesman  would  run  the 
hazard  of  temporarily  offending  the  colonies  because  of  his  belief  that 
he  would  be  doing  them  an  ultimate  benefit.  The  present,  not  the 
future,  is  what  statesmen  look  to.  They  might  even  admit  that  a 
continuation  of  the  ruling  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of  the 
colonies  to  claim  independence  was  fraught  with  the  menace  of  fierce 
conflicts  in  time  to  come.  But  they  would  still  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  accepting  a  mission  to  prevent  that  danger  arising.  ^Let  the 
next  Government  do  it,'  would  be  the  reply  of  any  party-man  who 
would  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  danger  that  required  to  be  dealt 
with.  Yet  the  inaction  is  terrible  if  it  be  measured  by  the  gravity 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead.  When  the 
generation  has  passed  away  of  those  colonists  who  were  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain,  when  it  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  natives 
of  the  soil,  powerful  by  reason  of  their  education  and  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, strong  in  numbers,  and  saturated  with  the  belief  that  the 
prospect  of  independence  was  always  offered  to  them,  what  toleration 
would  they  have  for  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  fiercely  claim 
that  the  colonists  have  not  the  excuse  of  ill-treatment,  which  has  been 
held  by  history  to  justify  the  revolution  of  their  American  brethren. 
They  will  remember  also  the  millions  they  have  invested  in  what  they 
deemed  British  territory,  which  they  would  practically  be  asked  to 
change  into  investments  in  a  foreign  country.  They  will  shrink 
from  the  sneers  of  other  nations  at  the  dwarfage  of  the  country  on 
the  dominions  of  which  it  had  been  the  boast  of  the  people  that  the 
sun  never  set.  They  would  scout  the  alleged  understanding ;  they 
would  deny  all  responsibility  for  the  teachings  of  an  obscure  school 
of  politicians  who  had  passed  out  of  knowledge ;  they  would  repudiate 
the  existence  of  the  smallest  obligation  to  relinquish  great  and  pros^ 
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perous  territories.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  war  and  warlike 
preparations  concerning  the  ownership  of  a  few  acres  of  land.  No 
high-spirited  nation,  least  of  all  Great  Britain,  wonld  part  with  a  vast 
dominion  without  direful  resistance. 

There  is  a  little  flash  of  this  feeling  now  observable.  The 
Bill  to  constitute  Western  Australia  a  colony  is  looked  upon  with 
infinite  doubt  and  suspicion.  People  do  not  exactly  know  of  what 
to  complain,  but  it  seems  to  them  a  reckless  prodigality  to  hand 
over  the  colony  to  its  small  population.  Yet  the  population  is 
larger  than  that  of  Queensland  when  this  colony  was  carved  out  of 
New  South  Wales,  without  any  opposition  excepting  from  New  South 
Wales  itself.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  often  said  before,  that  the 
colonies  had  constitutions  bestowed  on  them  of  a  nature  to  fit  them 
for  ultimate  independence.  Those  constitutions  have  worked  remark- 
ably well.  The  colonies  have  led  the  way  to  many  reforms  which 
the  mother  country  herself  has  followed.  G-ovemment  on  the  spot 
has  proved  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  government  from  Down- 
ing Street.  This  is  so  admittedly  the  case  that  even  to  the  colonies 
peopled  by  mixed  races  a  constant  extension  is  accorded  of  the 
system  of  representative  government.  Still  there  is  a  feeling  that 
in  parting  unreservedly  with  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  colonies,  and 
exacting  no  conditions  of  contribution  to  immigration  and  to  naval 
defence,  the  mother  country  was  guilty  of  unwarrantable  generosity. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  constitutions  given  to  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  in  1855,  and  to  Queensland  subsequently,  were 
firamed  under  the  desire  to  interpose  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
future  independence.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  colonies  have 
justified  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  have  achieved  magnificent 
progress.  The  real  question  with  Western  Australia,  as  it  is  with 
the  other  colonies,  is  the  assertion  of  a  decided  declaration  that  the 
colony  is  inseparably  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Unhappily, 
as  far  as  such  a  Bill  can  do  so,  it  follows  the  vicious  example  of  the 
past,  by  giving  a  twist  in  quite  a  different  direction.  When  New 
Zealand  received  its  constitution  in  1852,  it  was  expressly  provided 
in  the  Act  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  could  not  repeal  the  section 
which  required  that  members  of  both  Houses  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Acts  of  1855  and  the  subsequent  legislation  for 
Queensland  left  it  free  to  that  colony,  and  to  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  to  repeal  the  provision  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  open  to  any  member  of  the 
Parliaments  of  these  colonies  to  propose  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
be  abolished,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Governor  to  reserve  the  Bill  for  her  Majesty's  assent,  although 
the  decision  in  one  particular  case  in  New  South  Wales  was  that 
€iuch  reserve  was  necessary.  Sad' to  say,  the  same  power  is  given  in 
the  Bill  now  introduced  to  deal  with  Western  Australia.    We  hope 
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it  has  been  done  unintentionally.  The  draftsman  may  have  unthink- 
ingly followed  the  example  of  the  Australian  Acts.  But  in  1855 
there  was  a  marked  departure  from  the  Act  of  New  Zealand,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  adopted  unintentionally. 

Statesmen,  though  unwilling  to  incur  unpopularity  themselves, 
are  sometimes  not  reluctant  in  what  they  consider  a  good  cause  to 
find  a  medium  by  means  of  which  the  multitude  may  be  propitiated. 
The  policy  which  the  Federation  League  has  decided  to  adopt  shows 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  public  life  side  of  human  nature.  Begin- 
ning with  a  disclaimer  of  any  particular  plan  of  its  own,  the  League 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  more  or  less  general  opinion  that  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  is  desirable.  But  it  knows  English  statesmen 
will  not  commit  themselves  to  any  particular  method,  and,  moreover, 
that  any  method  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  colonists 
unless  it  emanated  from  themselves.  So  the  League  recommends 
conferences  after  the  model  of  the  one  in  1887.  The  idea  is  a 
practical  one  and  ofifers  some  prospect  of  success.  An  able  and 
diplomatic  Secretary  of  State  might  do  much.  The  hope  of  federa- 
tion depends,  we  believe,  upon  a  declaration  of  an  unmistakable 
character  being  made  that  the  mother  country  is  just  as  sternly  set 
against  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  as  were  the  United  States 
against  the  separation  o  the  southern  States.  Probably  no  means 
could  be  found  for  making  such  an  announcement  with  less  friction 
than  through  the  special  delegates  of  the  colonies.  It  could  be 
broken  to  them  not  harshly  but  argumentatively. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show — That,  as  Grreat  Britain's  interest 
becomes  more  largely  concerned  in  federation,  the  colonies  may  feel 
less  inclined  towards  it.  That  Great  Britain,  whilst  accepting  un- 
limited liability  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  has  allowed  them  to 
suppose  they  are  free  to  become  independent.  That  the  colonies 
under  that  persuasion  have  not  sought  and  do  not  seek  the  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Empire  which  federation  would  give  them.  That 
natural  causes  may  lead  to  one  or  more  of  the  colonies,  at  a  not  remote 
time,  asking  for  secession,  and  if  that  should  be  granted,  the  almost 
total  disruption  of  the  Empire  would  sooner  or  later  follow.  That 
all  the  probabilities,  however,  point  to  an  absolute  refusal  by  the 
mother  country  of  the  demand  for  secession  and  to  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  claim  it.  That  th^  heat  arising  from  such  demand  and  refusal 
would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  That  an  authoritative  asser- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  though  too  late  to  avoid  much 
bitter  feeling,  might  not  be  too  late  to  obtain  acceptance,  and  that 
the  assertion  could  be  made  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner  through 
the  medium  of  the  Anglo-Colonial  conferences  suggested  by  the 
Federation  League.  That  from  the  acceptance  would  arise  the 
demand  for  federation,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  immensely  powerful  Empire. 
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There  remains  only  this  to  be  considered.  Would  the  colonies 
benefit  by  such  federation  ?  To  arrive  at  a  conclusion  we  must 
consider  two  alternatives.  One,  that  the  colonies  might  seek  for 
independence  and  be  refused  it,  and  a  ruthless  struggle  in  conse- 
quence ensue.  The  other,  that  secession  would  be  granted.  The 
probabilities,  as  we  have  said,  are  all  against  the  latter  alternative ; 
the  tendency  is  markedly  apparent  in  Crreat  Britain  of  increasing 
attachment  to  the  colonies  and  pride  in  their  possession.  There 
remain  then  the  conditions,  either  of  a  federation  under  which  the 
colonies  would  have  a  share  in  guiding  the  future  policy  of  the  Empire, 
or  a  continuation  of  their  present  position,  under  which  the  colonists 
suppose  that  independence  is  open  to  them,  if  they  seek  it.  We  entirely 
believe  that  a  peaceful  separation  is  impossible.  A  separation  gained 
at  the  expense  of  a  firatricidal  war  is  too  shocking  to  contemplate. 
But  let  us  for  argument's  sake  suppose  that  a  peaceful  severance 
could  be  brought  about,  and  consider  whether  the  colonies  would  more 
benefit  by  it  than  by  federation. 

Something  of  fascinating  sentiment  hovers  round  the  idea  of  a 
people  who  have  carved  a  colony  out  of  the  wilderness  bequeathing 
to  their  descendants  the  task  of  consolidating  it  into  a  separate 
nation.  But  when  the  region  of  reality  is  approached,  it  must  be  at 
once  apparent  that  these  young  nations  would  have  before  them  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  countries  in  the  early  periods  of  their  inde- 
pendent careers.  They  would  have  dififerences  and  disputes  and 
even  wars  with  other  nations,  in  which  the  independent  existence  of 
some  of  them  would  be  perilled,  and  internally  they  would  pass 
through  the  dangers  and  di£Sculties  incidental  to  new  nations  before 
the  forms  of  government  they  adopt  strike  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  They  would  pass  from  the  position  of  portions  of  an 
immensely  powerful  kingdom  into  the  independence  of  compara- 
tively lowly  nations.  Many  cares  which  they  have  never  known  will 
assail  them,  and  they  will  gain  nothing  in  exchange,  for  no  system 
even  of  republican  government  could  more  completely  vest  the  con- 
trol and  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  do  the  present 
Constitutions  of  the  great  colonies,  or  the  Constitutions  they  would 
enjoy  under  a  Federated  Empire.  So  that  if  the  option  of  secession 
were  open,  which  we  believe  is  not  the  case,  no  advantage  would 
arise  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  federation  would  carry  with  it 
all  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  freedom  could  desire.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  federal  dominions  would  protect  the  pursuits  and 
aspirations  of  the  vast  population.  Not  only  would  there  be  little 
danger  of  the  federation  being  embroiled  in  war,  but  it  would 
probably  in  many  instances  adjust  the  disputes  of  other  nations.  It 
is  often  supposed  that  nations,  like  human  beings,  pass  through  the 
periods  of  infancy,  youth,  and  early  and  mature  manhood,  to  old 
age  and  decay.     But  no  empire  has  ever  approached  to  such  condi* 
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tions  of  permanency  as  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  would 
start  with.  The  advantages  of  long  experience  would  be  allied  to 
the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth.  Although  indissolubly  bound 
together,  the  several  parts  woidd  each  possess  a  share  of  local  govern- 
ment that  would  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  home  control  to  ask 
for.  Distance,  the  hitherto  great  destroyer  of  empires  rudely  bound 
together,  would  in  this  case  be  a  positive  advantage,  because  whilst 
free  from  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  communication,  it  would 
promote  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  keep  alive  the  dis- 
position to  maritime  pursuits. 

If  the  whole  subject  could  be  dispassionately  considered  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  various  dominions,  the  advantages  of  federation 
would  be  as  apparent  as  the  danger  of  allowing  the  relations  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  drift  as  at  present.  Sadly  small 
occurrences,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  lead  to  a  conflagration 
which  would  rend  the  Empire  to  its  centre,  and  make  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  union  impossible. 

Julius  Vogel. 
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STAMPING  OUT  PROTESTANTISM 
IN  RUSSIA} 

The  efforts  put  forth  since  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of 
Russia  to  Russify  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  daily  assuming  more  and 
more  the  character  not  only  of  a  political,  but  also  of  a  religious 
persecution.         i 

These  provinces  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Russia  for  scarcely 
more  than  a  century.  Christianity  was  introduced  there  from 
Western  Europe  in  1172.  At  the  Reformation  era  the  reformed 
faith  won  the  day  after  a  short  but  decisive  struggle,  and  Luther- 
anism  has  been  ever  since  the  common  creed  of  the  peoples  of  the 
provinces,  although  composed  of  various  races  and  nationalities. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  were  ceded  to  Russia  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  as  the  Established 
Church  of  those  provinces.  Kurland  obtained  similar  terms  from 
the  Empress  Catherine,  when  that  province,  in  1795,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  her  sway. 

>  Die  BedrHokung  der  deutsehan  und  die  Entreehtun^  der  protestantieehen  JRreke 
in  den  Ottaee-Provimen.  Leipzig :  Duacker  nnd  Humblot,  1886. — Rustiiek-haUitehe 
Blatter,  Heft  i.-iv.  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Humblot,  1886-88.— i>i«  VergewaUiffun^ 
der  rusMchen  Ottsee-Pravinzen.  Appell  an  das  Ehrgefuhl  der  Protestantismns  von 
einem  Balten.  Berlin :  A.  Deubner,  1886. — Die  hdUieche  Provinien  Mtuslands. 
Politiflche  nnd  cnltaigeschichtliche  Anfsfttze.  Von  Jolins  Eckhart.  2  Aufl.  Leipzig : 
Duncker  nnd  Hnmblot,  1869. — JAvldnditoAe  Beitrage,  heransgegeben  von  W.Ton  Bock. 
Band  I.  (2  parts),  1867-68;  Band  II.  (7  parts),  1868-69;  Neue  Folge,  Band  I, 
Heft  i.-y.,  with  supplement,  1869-71.  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Hnmblot. — OeseMekU- 
bilder  out  der  Lutherischen  Kirehe  Livlandsvom  Jahre  1845  an.  Yon  Dr.  G.  G.  Adolf 
von  Harless.  2  Aafl.  Leipzig,  1869. — Die  lettiMoh-nationale  Bewegtmg  und  die 
karlandiioke  Oeiitlichkeit.  Eine  nnparteiische  Stimme  aos  den.Ostsee-Provinzen. 
Leipzig:  Bohme,  1886. —  VeTfutungageiohiolUe  der  evanffeliteh-hitherisohen  £irehe 
in  Buuland.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Dalton.  Gk)tha :  Perthes,  1887. — Im  Banne  Ifoskamt. 
Die  effongelifeh-lutherUehe  Mrche  in  den  rusmehen  OiUee-Provinsen,  Yon  Dr. 
K.  H.  Neabert.  Barmen :  Klein,  1888. — BustUtnd  am  Soheidewege,  Beitrage  zor 
Kenntniss  des  Slavophilenthoms  and  zor  Beartheilang  seiner  Politik.  Berlin: 
Wilhelmi,  1888. — DeyUeh-preteetantitohe  Kampfe  in  den  baUitohen  Provinzen  lltut- 
laadi,  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Hnmblot,  1888.  Zur  OemistentfreiheU  in  Rutland, 
Offenes  Sendschreiben  an  den  Obeiprokorear  des  rossischen  Synods,  Herm  Wirklichen 
Geheimrat  E.  PobedonoezefE  von  Hermann  Dalton.  7ter  Abdrack.  Leipzig:  Dancker 
und  Hamblot,  1889. 
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In  defiance  of  those  solemn  covenants  the  Emperor  Nicholas  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  1832,  whereby  the  Crreek 
Church  formally  became  the  Established  Church,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Russian  penal  code  became  applicable  to  the  provinces.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  put  such  provisions  in  force  in  a 
country  where  all,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  were,  almost  without 
exception,  Protestants,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  new  law  would 
become  practically  a  brutum  fulmeriy  and  that  no  real  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

When  a  Crreek  bishopric  was  established  in  Biga  in  1837  the 
authorities  took  due  care  to  ezplaiu,  that  by  the  erection  of  the  see 
nothing  was  intended  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  worthlessness  of  Bussian  imperial  promises  was,  how- 
ever, sooD  only  too  manifest.  A  series  of  bad  harvests  in  1 839, 1 840, 
and  1841  created  great  distress  among  the  peasantry,  and  a  state  of 
&mine  prevailed  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  1844  and  1845.  Bussian 
agents  traversed  the  country  in  order  to  stir  up  the  peasantry  against 
the  landowners,  who  were  mostly  of  Grerman  origin.  Those  agents 
represented  to  the  peasants  that  if  they  would  outwardly  conform  to 
the  Bussian  Church  they  would  be  placed  in  a  position  independent 
of  the  proprietors.  The  peasants  were  assured  that  if  they  only 
placed  their  names  on  the  Greek  registers  they  would  be  allowed 
freely  to  retain  their  churches,  sermons,  sacraments,  and  Bibles,, 
while  they  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  paying  tithes  to  the 
German  pastors.  Greater  religious  liberty  was  promised  to  them 
than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Greek  priests  were  at  the  same  time  ostentatiously  permitted  hy 
Bishop  Philaret  toread  from  the  pulpits  Protestant  sermons,  and  Greek 
churches  were  even  granted  occasionally  for  Moravian  services.  But 
all  this  liberty  was  but  a  bait  to  induce  the  ignorant  peasants  to  place- 
their  names  on  the  Greek  registers.^  By  the  law  of  Bussia  no  one 
who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church  is  permitted,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  secede  from  her  communion. 

The  Bussian  propagandists  had  recourse  to  even  worse  methods. 
Memorials  to  the  Czar,  drawn  up  in  Bussian,  and  purporting  to  be 

'  These  statements  can  be  abundantly  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  mass  of 
depositions  on  the  subject  sworn  before  the  courts  of  the  provinces,  which  are  given 
in  the  work  of  von  Harless  and  in  the  larger  book  of  von  Bock,  entitled  Livldndiseke 
Beitrdge,  published  from  1867  to  1871.  The  *  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Russian 
Official  in  Riga,  1846 '  (given  in  full  in  chapter  iv.  of  the  DetOieh-proiMtanHsehe 
Kdmpfe  in  den  haltiichen-Provinien)  recounts  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
Lutheran  clergy  were  harassed  by  the  police.  Several  pastors  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  punished  in  various  ways.  Evangelical  publications  were  suppressed 
and  confiscated.  Rewards  were  liberally  bestowed  on  aU  officials  who  exhibited  seal 
in  the  work  of  *  conversion.*  Greek  churches  were,  in  several  cases,  erected  on  fBrms 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  landowners.  Protestants  were  compelled  to  uncover 
their  heads  and  pay  honour  to  Greek  processions,  and  in  other  ways  molested  in  their 
conscientious  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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memorials  for  an  extension  of  civil  rights,  were  extensively  signed 
by  the  peasants  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  that  language.  The 
memorials  ultimately  proved  to  be  petitions  for  enrolment  as  members 
of  the  Crreek  Church.  The  memorialists  were  informed  in  due  course 
by  the  bishop  that  the  Czar  had  graciously  acceded  to  their  request^ 
and  that  they  had  been  duly  enrolled  as  Crreek  Catholics.  All  pror 
tests  were  in  vain.  Many  were  forcibly  baptised  and  anointed.  The 
names  of  others  were  in  many  cases  inserted  on  the  church  registers 
as  *  anointed'  and  ^confirmed/  although  they  had  not  actually 
undergone  those  rites.  Russian  law  assigns  a  certain  period  for  due 
consideration  before  converts  are  received  into  the  Greek  Church. 
But  the  provision  was  set  at  nought,  and  no  legal  permission  has  ever 
since  been  accorded  to  those  who  were  then  so  foully  betrayed  for 
reinstating  themselves  in  their  proper  position  as  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

No  doubt  large  numbers  were,  in  the  period  referred  to,  induced, 
by  promises  of  secular  advantages,  to  join  the  Greek  Church.  But 
many  cases  of  cruel  wrong  were  done  in  entire  violation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  enrolment  of  a  fiither  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
legally  transferred  in  some  cases  his  wife,  and  in  all  cases  his 
children  under  age,  to  the  registers  of  the  Greek  communion. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  propaganda  should  have  had  con- 
siderable success.  The  success  would  not,  however,  have  proved  so 
considerable  had  it  not  been  for  the  estrangement  which  existed 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  nobles.  Though  the  peasants  and 
nobles  were  united  in  a  common  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
the  German  nobles  were  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the  people 
whom  their  forefathers  had  conquered  as  inferior  races  fit  only  for 
serfdom,  while  the  conquered  races  in  return  regarded  the  nobles  as 
their  oppressors.  The  clergy,  with  noble  exceptions,  were  too  much 
imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  nationality  from  whence  they  had 
sprung,  and  agrarian  disputes  embittered  the  relations  between  the 
peasants  and  the  landed  proprietors. 

The  education  of  the  peasantry  had  been  too  generally  neglected 
in  the  days  of  quiet;  although  extensive  efforts  were  set  on  foot  in 
1830  and  in  1846  to  improve  the  education  and  to  enlarge  the 
privileges  of  the  peasant  population.  It  would  have  been  easy  in 
the  previous  decades  to  have  thoroughly  Germanised  the  original 
races  had  that  task  then  been  undertaken.  But  the  opportunity  was 
let  slip,  and  the  Bussian  Government  now  sought  to  Bussify  the 
peasantry.  It  is  undeniable,  too,  that  its  efforts  were  attended  with 
a  certain  amount  of  success. 

But  the  peasantry  awoke  at  last  to  a  comprehension  of  the  real 
positien  of  affairs.  They  discovered  that  they  had  been  duped,  and 
that  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  promised  to  them  was  a  delusion. 
They  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off  their  Hth  the  Greek 
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C!hiirch.  They  flocked  in  troops  back  to  their  old  churches,  and 
implored  the  Lutheran  pastors  to  reinstate  their  names  again  on  the 
F»)testant  registers.    But,  willing  as  the  pastors  were  to  readmit 

*  backsliders '  to  their  communion,  the  laws  of  the  Bussian  Empire 
forbade  such  a  return.  Lutherans  are,  in  Russia,  permitted  freely  to 
pass  over  to  the  ranks  of  ^  the  Orthodox,'  but  the  Bussian  Church 
permits  no  ^  apostates '  from  her  communion.  The  ^  character '  she 
imparts  by  the  ^  anointing  oil '  is  considered  to  be  as  ^  indelible '  as 

*  holy  orders.'  Unbelievers  may  remain  even  as  *  atheists '  *  within* 
the  Bussian  Church,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  ^  go  forth '  from  her 
fold.  The  statement  of  Prince  Tscherkasky  at  the  Slavonic  Congress 
in  Moscow  in  1869  cannot  be  forgotten:  'I  prefer  a  thousand 
times  rather  an  orthodox  Crreek  atheist  than  a  believiug  Boman 
Catholic'  The  statement  affords  the  key  to  understand  Bussian 
policy. 

Petitions  upon  petitions  from  the  injured  peasantry  now  poured  in 
upon  the  authorities.  Those  petitions  described  the  artifices  by  which 
the  poor  peasants  had  been  beguiled.  The  *  exceeding  bitter  cry ' 
which  arose  from  the  cottage  to  the  noble's  hall,  and  echoed  from  the 
hall  to  the  throne,  was  too  loud  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Alexander 
the  Second  was  constrained  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
G-eneral  Count  Bobrinski  was  commissioned,  in  1863,  to  visit  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  to  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Emperor. 

Count  Bobrinski's  official  report,  dated  April  18,  1864,  was  a 
terrible  justification  of  the  grievances  complained  of.  According  to 
that  report,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  140,000  persons,  entered 
upon  the  registers  of  the  Crreek  Church  as  converts,  scarcely  one- 
tenth  really  belonged  to  that  communion.  All  the  rest  in  heart  and 
soul  still  continued  to  be  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
report  closed  with  the  words : — 

Tour  Majesty,  it  has  been  painful  to  me,  as  Orthodox  and  as  a  Russian,  to 
witness  with  my  own  ejes  the  degradation  of  the  Russian  Orthodoxy  through  the 
public  exposure  of  this  officiiil  fraud.  It  is  not  the  earnest  words  of  these  unhappy 
families,  who  turn  themselves  to  your  Majesty  with  the  humble  but  impassioned 
prayer  to  grant  them  the  right  to  confess  the  religion  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  conviction  of  their  own  conscience,  not  those  open-hearted  and  touching  ex- 
pressions of  their  feelings,  which  have  made  so  painful  an  impression  on  me,  as  this 
fact  in  particular— that  the  violence  done  to  conscience,  and  the  official  fraud, 
which  is  known  to  all,  should  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  thought  of  Russia 
and  Orthodoxy. 

The  report  of  Count  Bobrinski  brought  a  little  relief  to  the 
harassed  provinces.  The  *  converts*  were  not,  indeed,  permitted 
openly  to  return  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers.  But  the  legal 
proceedings  against  most  of  them  were  tacitly  dropped  for  a  season. 
Bishop  Philaret  was  translated  to  another  diocese,  and  his  successor, 
who  was  created  Archbishop  of  Riga,  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  carry 
matters  with  so  high  a  hand.  The  new  archbishop,  however,  was  not 
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willing  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  the  oppressed ;  he  merely  sought 
to  pos^ne  the  matter.  He  admitted  that  many  names  had  been 
unfairly  placed  upon  the  registers  of  his  church.  But  even  in  such 
cases  he  refused  to  concede  liberty  of  conscience,  lest  the  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  that  secession  was,  under  any  circumstances, 
permitted  from  the  Greek  communion.' 

The  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  for 
many  years  not  generally  known  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  more 
favoured  countries  of  Europe.  Christians  in  England,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (founded  in  1846),  had  their 
attention  directed  to  various  religious  persecutions  in  Florence  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Turkey,  long 
before  the  cry  of  oppression  was  heeded  which  arose  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  In  1870  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  up  at  last  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  an  international  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  memorial  to  the  Emperor  was 
with  difficulty  presented  through  the  medium  of  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
and  the  fair  words  spoken  by  the  Prince  on  that  occasion  gave  some 
reason  to  hope  that  an  increased  modicum  of  religious  liberty  would 
be  granted  to  the  sorely  harassed  Lutherans  of  those  provinces. 

With  the  presentation,  however,  of  the  memorial,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  an  account  of  the  *  gracious  '  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
received,  all  eflforts  of  the  Alliance  in  that  direction  came  to  an  end. 
No  sufficient  means  were  taken  to  discover  the  actual  results  brought 
about  by  the  *  memorial '  in  the  provinces  themselves.  The  *  intelli- 
gence '  department  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  never  been  really 
*  up  to  the  mark,'  and  Russian  policy  was  not  easily  turned  aside  from 
its  fixed  purpose  of  the  Russification  of  the  provinces. 

It  reads  almost  as  a  satire  on  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  to  know  now  that  the  very  year  in  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  gave  such  a  *  gracious'  reply,  a  society  was  actually 
founded  in  Russia,  under  Imperial  patronage,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  converting  the  Lutherans  to  the  Orthodox  faith.  Had  that  society 
sought  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  a  use  of  all  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  controversy,  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  complain.  But  the 
objects  of  the  society  were  mainly  political ;  it  carried  on  its  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  agencies  similar  to  those  already  described,  while 
it  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet,  active  as 
were  its  operations,  nothing  was  heard  of  its  doings  by  the  English 
Evangelical  Alliance  for  nearly  fifteen  years ! 

»  Special  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Archbishop  Flaton  on  behalf  of  ninety- 
eight  persons  who  claimed  their  liberty  as  having  been  falsely  enrolled.  Out  of  that 
small  number  fifty-six  persons  were,  in  opposition  to  their  solemn  protests,  declared 
by  him  to  be  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  police  authorities  were  directed 
to  compel  th   attendance  of  those  persons  at  the  Greek  sendees. 
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With  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Third  a  new  chapter  of  re- 
ligious persecution  has  been  opened.  The  sad  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  monarch  commenced  his  reign  were  not  such  as  to 
render  him  favourably  disposed  to  any  movements  in  the  direction  of 
liberty.  And  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  present  persecution  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Second  are  now  looked  back  upon  as  a  time  of 
comparative  peace. 

In  the  Baltic  Provinces  Lutheran  pastors,  however  anxious  they 
may  be  to  confine  their  ministrations  to  persons  of  their  own  com- 
munion, are  often  placed  under  the  greatest  diflSculties.  No  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  so-called  *  converts  '  have  naturally  persisted 
in  attendance  at  Lutheran  services.  Many,  too,  of  those  who,  through 
fear,  for  a  time  conformed  to  the  Greek  Church,  have  been  driven 
back  by  their  consciences  into  the  Protestant  churches.  Many  also 
contrived  to  conceal  a  *  conversion '  of  which  they  were  ashamed,  and 
in  no  few  cases  managed  to  retain  their  names  upon  the  Protestant 
registers.  Consequently  not  only  were  those  earnest  pastors,  who  felt 
eonstrained  to  *  obey  God  rather  than  man,'  brought  into  constant 
collision  with  the  Bussian  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  many 
others  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  temporise  have  also  fallen 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  Bussian  penal  code.  The  best 
course,  and  possibly  the  safest  in  the  end,  would  have  been  boldly 
to  defy  the  law  and  to  brave  persecution.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
that  persons  situated  in  such  trying  circumstances  should  have  in 
many  cases  attempted  to  elude  the  law  by  other  less  honourable 
contrivances. 

But  as  in  the  fable,  the  wolf,  in  order  to  justify  his  intended 
slaughter,  complained  loudly  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  lamb,  so  there 
have  not  been  lacking  writers  who  in  the  present  crisis  have  sought 
to  paint  Bussia  in  the  character  of  a  generous  benefactor,  anxious 
only  to  deliver  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces  from  the  power  of  a 
rapacious  nobility.  But  if  the  full  history  of  the  facts  were  known, 
the  fullest  sympathy  of  all  Englishmen  would  be  accorded  to  the 
suflFering  Protestants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

The  intolerant  and  persecuting  ppirit  which  now  characterises 
Bussian  rule  in  these  provinces  may  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  a 
few  facts. 

In  March,  1886,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  an  order  to 
the  police  to  prevent  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
from  using  chaplets  of  flowers  at  funerals.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Continental  habits  know  that  the  custom  of  deposit- 
ing garlands  on  the  coffin  and  of  throwing  flowers  into  the  grave  is 
more  common  than  in  our  country.  Much  indignation  has  been  created 
by  such  a  wanton  interference  with  a  harmless  custom ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  anger  created  among  the  bystanders  when 
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the  police  have  on  several  occasions  required  the  co£5ns  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  grave  in  order  to  despoil  them  of  the  last  fond  tokens  of 
love  and  respect.  Even  when  committing  the  remains  of  their  friends 
to  the  tomb,  Protestants  must  be  taught  to  feel  their  inferiority  to 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church!  And  this  in  countries  where  less 
than  twenty  years  ago  Protestantism  was  supreme,  and  where  even 
still  Protestant  pastors  are  recognised  by  the  law ! 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made  with  the  appropriation  of 
churches  erected  for  Protestant  worship  for  the  purposes  of  the  Greek 
Church.  When  a  petition  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  complaining  of 
such  injustice,  the  first  person  who  headed  the  list  of  petitioners  was 
immured  for  some  time  in  the  casemates  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at 
St.  Petersburg.  No  Lutheran  churches  are  in  future  to  be  built^ 
unless  permission  is  specially  granted  by  the  Orthodox  clergy;  while 
the  Greek  clergy  have  obtained  the  right  to  allocate  any  sites  they 
may  choose  for  the  erection  of  Greek  churches  and  schools,  without 
the  consent  of  the  landowners. 

The  visit  of  Bishop  Donat  to  Palzmar  in  June  1885  was  attended 
with  some  remarkable  circumstances.  The  Bishop  was  met  by  a 
large  crowd  of  *  converts,'  who  implored  him  to  permit  them 
openly  to  profess  the  Protestant  religion  which  they  held,  and  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  struck  off  the  Greek  registers,  inasmuch  as  in 
heart  and  soul  they  were  in  reality  Lutherans.  They  explained  to 
the  bishop  that  their  names  had  been  placed  on  the  registers  of  the 
Greek  Church  by  the  fault  of  their  parents,  or  through  their  own 
ignorance.  The  bishop  refused  to  listen  to  their  entreaties,  and 
informed  them  that  if  they  persisted  in  harassing  him  by  such  re- 
quests, he  would  have  their  clergyman.  Pastor  Brandt,  removed  from 
office,  and  thus  the  parish  would  be  deprived  altogether  of  a  Pro- 
testant pastor.  The  peasants  boldly  replied  that  they  could  read 
the  Word  of  God  for  themselves,  and,  if  their  pastor  were  removed, 
they  would  form  themselves  into  a  Lutheran  society,  and  select  some 
man  of  their  own  nmnber  acquainted  with  the  Bible  to  preach  to 
them  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Among  the  petitioners  on  that  occasion  was  a  Lettish  peasant 
woman,  Anna  Kursemneeks  by  name,  thirty-two  years  old,  who  had 
originally  been  baptised  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  name  of 
Anna  and  that  of  her  sister  had  been  placed  upon  the  Greek  registers 
in  consequence  of  her  father  having  been  enrolled  and  *  confirmed  ' 
as  a  Greek  Catholic  during  the  excitement  of  the  fortn^ .  \ ,  .ui;, 
Anna  implored  the  bishop  with  tears  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  Church  of  her  forefathers.  Instead  of  reptv^ng  to  her  request^ 
the  bishop  presented  her  with  the  picture  r>f  a  saint,  and  directed 
her  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  refused  the  picture,  stating  that 
she  believed  Christ  to  be  the  only  mediator  bet-         ~    '    -^  man. 
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Several  priests  who  were  with  the  bishop  urged  her  to  accept  the 
holy  picture,  for  the  bishop  would  then  give  her  absolution.  She 
replied  that  the  bishop  had  no  power  to  forgive  sins,  for  he  was  but 
man  and  not  God,  and  stated  that  the  Lutheran  pastor  only  ventured 
to  declare  that  pardon  came  from  God.  Some  Greek  bystanders 
then  called  her  a  great  sinner.  She  replied  that  she  knew  that  very 
well,  but  that  Christ  pardoned  sinners  and  not  Pharisees.  She  was 
then  threatened  with  the  Czar's  displeasure,  but  nobly  answered  that 
the  Emperor  might  take  away  her  life,  but  that  he  could  not  rob 
her  of  her  faith. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1 885,  an  Imperial  ukase  was  issued  threaten- 
ing severe  measures  against  all  ^converts'  who  dared  to  return  to 
Lutheranism.  A  petition  was  at  once  sent  in  to  the  Czar,  signed  by 
Anna  Kursemneeks  and  her  sister  and  two  men  of  Palzmar,  named 
Leitis  and  Ohsol.  The  petition  is  given  in  full  in  the  Musaisch- 
bcUtiaehe  Blatter y  Heft  III.,  and  in  Dr.  Neubert's  interesting  little  work. 
Its  language  might  well  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Czar . 
the  Emperor,  in  all  probability,  never  saw  it.  But  the  answer  came 
in  the  shape  of  police  domiciliary  visits.  Pastor  Brandt  and  his 
schoolmaster  Abel,  who  were  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
affair,  were  thrown  into  the  criminal  prison  of  Biga,  and  Anna 
Kursemneeks  had  to  undergo  a  rigorous  examination,  followed  by  a 
short  imprisonment. 

When  interrogated  and  asked  how  she  dared  to  send  such  a  petition 
to  the  Czar,  the  woman  replied  that  she  was  wont  to  ask  God  daily 
for  all  that  she  needed,  and  that  therefore  she  considered  she 
might  ask  His  representative  on  earth  for  what  he  could  grant  her. 
When  it  was  objected  to  her  that  she  subscribed  herself  as  a  *  most 
obedient  subject,'  and  yet  had  ventured  to  disobey  the  Czar  by 
abandoning  the  Greek  Church,  she  replied,  ^  I  am  prepared  to  give 
up  to  the  Czar  all  he  demands — even  my  life ;  but  my  heart  and  my 
faith  I  cannot  yield  to  him,  for  these  I  must  give  to  God  only.' 

In  March  1886  sentence  was  passed  on  Pastor  Brandt.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  pastorate  and  banished  to  Smolensk.  There  he  was 
placed  under  police  surveillance,  was  permitted  to  work  for  2^d.  a  day, 
but  not  allowed  to  preach  or  teach.  His  heroic  wife  soon  joined  him 
in  his  punishment.  The  case,  after  some  time,  aroused  much  sym- 
pathy in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  has  recently  been  permitted  to 
accept  a  small  pastorate  in  the  interior.  Jacob  Abel,  the  school- 
master, was  deposed  from  office,  and  declared  'a  politically  un- 
trustworthy person,'  and  incapable  of  holding  any  office  as  teacher, 
or  even  as  sexton.  The  only  offence  laid  to  his  charge  has  been  that 
of  opposing  the  propaganda  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Sixty-five  pastors  have  been  already  prosecuted  before  the  courts 
of  Livonia  on  the  charges  (1)  of  having  administered  the  Lord's 
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perous  territories.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  war  and  warlike 
preparations  concerning  the  ownership  of  a  few  acres  of  land.  No 
high-spirited  nation,  least  of  all  Great  Britain,  would  part  with  a  vast 
dominion  without  direful  resistance. 

There  is  a  little  flash  of  this  feeling  now  observable.  The 
Bill  to  constitute  Western  Australia  a  colony  is  looked  upon  with 
infinite  doubt  and  suspicion.  People  do  not  exactly  know  of  what 
to  complain,  but  it  seems  to  them  a  reckless  prodigality  to  hand 
over  the  colony  to  its  small  population.  Yet  the  population  is 
larger  than  that  of  Queensland  when  this  colony  was  carved  out  of 
New  South  Wales,  without  any  opposition  excepting  from  New  South 
Wales  itself.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  often  said  before,  that  the 
colonies  had  constitutions  bestowed  on  them  of  a  nature  to  fit  them 
for  ultimate  independence.  Those  constitutions  have  worked  remark- 
ably well.  The  colonies  have  led  the  way  to  many  reforms  which 
the  mother  country  herself  has  followed.  Government  on  the  spot 
has  proved  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  government  from  Down- 
ing Street.  This  is  so  admittedly  the  case  that  even  to  the  colonies 
peopled  by  mixed  races  a  constant  extension  is  accorded  of  the 
system  of  representative  government.  Still  there  is  a  feeling  that 
in  parting  unreservedly  with  all  the  waste  lands  of  the  colonies,  and 
exacting  no  conditions  of  contribution  to  immigration  and  to  naval 
defence,  the  mother  country  was  guilty  of  unwarrantable  generosity. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  constitutions  given  to  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  in  1855,  and  to  Queensland  subsequently,  were 
framed  under  the  desire  to  interpose  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
future  independence.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  colonies  have 
justified  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  have  achieved  magnificent 
progress.  The  real  question  with  Western  Australia,  as  it  is  with 
the  other  colonies,  is  the  assertion  of  a  decided  declaration  that  the 
colony  is  inseparably  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Unhappily, 
as  far  as  such  a  Bill  can  do  so,  it  follows  the  vicious  example  of  the 
past,  by  giving  a  twist  in  quite  a  different  direction.  When  New 
Zealand  received  its  constitution  in  1852,  it  was  expressly  provided 
in  the  Act  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  could  not  repeal  the  section 
which  required  that  members  of  both  Houses  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  Acts  of  1855  and  the  subsequent  legislation  for 
Queensland  left  it  free  to  that  colony,  and  to  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  to  repeal  the  provision  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  open  to  any  member  of  the 
Parliaments  of  these  colonies  to  propose  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
be  abolished,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Governor  to  reserve  the  Bill  for  her  Majesty's  assent,  although 
the  decision  in  one  particular  case  in  New  South  Wales  was  that 
such  reserve  was  necessary.  Sad  to  say,  the  same  power  is  given  in 
the  Bill  now  introduced  to  deal  with  Western  Australia.    We  hope 
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it  has  been  done  unintentionally.  The  draftsman  may  have  unthink- 
ingly followed  the  example  of  the  Australian  Acts.  But  in  1855 
there  was  a  marked  departure  from  the  Act  of  New  Zealand,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  adopted  unintentionally. 

Statesmen,  though  unwilling  to  incur  unpopularity  themselves, 
are  sometimes  not  reluctant  in  what  they  consider  a  good  cause  to 
find  a  medium  by  means  of  which  the  multitude  may  be  propitiated. 
The  policy  which  the  Federation  League  has  decided  to  adopt  shows 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  public  life  side  of  human  nature.  Begin- 
ning with  a  disclaimer  of  any  particular  plan  of  its  own,  the  League 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  more  or  less  general  opinion  that  the 
formulation  of  a  plan  is  desirable.  But  it  knows  English  statesmen 
will  not  commit  themselves  to  any  particular  method,  and,  moreover, 
that  any  method  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  colonists 
unless  it  emanated  from  themselves.  So  the  League  recommends 
conferences  after  the  model  of  the  one  in  1887.  The  idea  is  a 
practical  one  and  offers  some  prospect  of  success.  An  able  and 
diplomatic  Secretary  of  State  might  do  much.  The  hope  of  federa- 
tion depends,  we  believe,  upon  a  declaration  of  an  unmistakable 
character  being  made  that  the  mother  country  is  just  as  sternly  set 
against  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  as  were  the  United  States 
against  the  separation  o  the  southern  States.  Probably  no  means 
could  be  found  for  making  such  an  announcement  with  less  friction 
than  through  the  special  delegates  of  the  colonies.  It  could  be 
broken  to  them  not  harshly  but  argumentatively. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show — That,  as  Great  Britain's  interest 
becomes  more  largely  concerned  in  federation,  the  colonies  may  feel 
less  inclined  towards  it.  That  G-reat  Britain,  whilst  accepting  un- 
limited liability  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  has  allowed  them  to 
suppose  they  are  free  to  become  independent.  That  the  colonies 
under  that  persuasion  have  not  sought  and  do  not  seek  the  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Empire  which  federation  would  give  them.  That 
natural  causes  may  lead  to  one  or  more  of  the  colonies,  at  a  not  remote 
time,  asking  for  secession,  and  if  that  should  be  granted,  the  almost 
total  disruption  of  the  Empire  would  sooner  or  later  follow.  That 
all  the  probabilities,  however,  point  to  an  absolute  refusal  by  the 
mother  country  of  the  demand  for  secession  and  to  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  claim  it.  That  th^  heat  arising  from  such  demand  and  refusal 
would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  That  an  authoritative  asser- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  though  too  late  to  avoid  much 
bitter  feeling,  might  not  be  too  late  to  obtain  acceptance,  and  that 
the  assertion  could  be  made  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner  through 
the  medium  of  the  Anglo-Colonial  conferences  suggested  by  the 
Federation  League.  That  from  the  acceptance  would  arise  the 
demand  for  federation,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  immensely  powerful  Empire. 
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There  remainB  only  this  to  be  considered.  Would  the  colonies 
benefit  by  such  federation?  To  arrive  at  a  conclusion  we  must 
consider  two  alternatives.  One,  that  the  colonies  might  seek  for 
independence  and  be  refused  it,  and  a  ruthless  struggle  in  conse- 
quence ensue.  The  other,  that  secession  would  be  granted.  The 
probabilities,  as  we  have  said,  are  all  against  the  latter  alternative ; 
the  tendency  is  markedly  apparent  in  G-reat  Britain  of  increasing 
attachment  to  the  colonies  and  pride  in  their  possession.  There 
remain  then  the  conditions,  either  of  a  federation  under  which  the 
colonies  would  have  a  share  in  guiding  the  future  policy  of  the  Empire, 
or  a  continuation  of  their  present  position,  under  which  the  colonists 
suppose  that  independence  is  open  to  them,  if  they  seek  it.  We  entirely 
believe  that  a  peaceful  separation  is  impossible.  A  separation  gained 
at  the  expense  of  a  fratricidal  war  is  too  shocking  to  contemplate. 
But  let  us  for  argument's  sake  suppose  that  a  peaceful  severance 
could  be  brought  about,  and  consider  whether  the  colonies  would  more 
benefit  by  it  than  by  federation. 

Something  of  fascinating  sentiment  hovers  round  the  idea  of  a 
people  who  have  carved  a  colony  out  of  the  wilderness  bequeathing 
to  their  descendants  the  task  of  consolidating  it  into  a  separate 
nation.  But  when  the  region  of  reality  is  approached,  it  must  be  at 
once  apparent  that  these  young  nations  would  have  before  them  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  countries  in  the  early  periods  of  their  inde- 
pendent careers.  They  would  have  dififerences  and  disputes  and 
even  wars  with  other  nations,  in  which  the  independent  existence  of 
some  of  them  would  be  perilled,  and  internally  they  would  pass 
through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  incidental  to  new  nations  before 
the  forms  of  government  they  adopt  strike  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  They  would  pass  from  the  position  of  portions  of  an 
immensely  powerful  kingdom  into  the  independence  of  compara- 
tively lowly  nations.  Many  cares  which  they  have  never  known  will 
assail  them,  and  they  will  gain  nothing  in  exchange,  for  no  system 
even  of  republican  government  could  more  completely  vest  the  con- 
trol and  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  do  the  present 
Constitutions  of  the  great  colonies,  or  the  Constitutions  they  would 
enjoy  under  a  Federated  Empire.  So  that  if  the  option  of  secession 
were  open,  which  we  believe  is  not  the  case,  no  advantage  would 
arise  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  federation  would  carry  with  it 
all  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  freedom  could  desire.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  federal  dominions  would  protect  the  pursuits  and 
aspirations  of  the  vast  population.  Not  only  would  there  be  little 
danger  of  the  federation  being  embroiled  in  war,  but  it  would 
probably  in  many  instances  adjust  the  disputes  of  other  nations.  It 
is  often  supposed  that  nations,  like  human  beings,  pass  through  the 
periods  of  infancy,  youth,  and  early  and  mature  manhood,  to  old 
age  and  decay.    But  no  empire  has  ever  approached  to  such  condi- 
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tions  of  permanency  as  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  would 
start  with.  The  advantages  of  long  experience  would  be  allied  to 
the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth.  Although  indissolubly  bound 
together,  the  several  parts  would  each  possess  a  share  of  local  govern- 
ment that  would  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  home  control  to  ask 
for.  Distance,  the  hitherto  great  destroyer  of  empires  rudely  bound 
together,  would  in  this  case  be  a  positive  advantage,  because  whilst 
free  from  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  commimication,  it  would 
promote  the  grovrth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  keep  alive  the  dis- 
position to  maritime  pursuits. 

If  the  whole  subject  could  be  dispassionately  considered  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  various  dominions,  the  advantages  of  federation 
would  be  as  apparent  as  the  danger  of  allowing  the  relations  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  drift  as  at  present.  Sadly  small 
occurrences,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  lead  to  a  conflagration 
which  would  rend  the  Empire  to  its  centre,  and  make  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  union  impossible. 

Juuus  VOGEL. 
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STAMPING  OUT  PROTESTANTISM 
IN  RUSSIA} 


The  efforts  put  forth  since  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of 
Bussia  to  Russify  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  daily  assuming  more  and 
more  the  character  not  only  of  a  political,  but  also  of  a  religious 
persecution.         « 

These  provinces  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Bussia  for  scarcely 
more  than  a  century.  Christianity  was  introduced  there  from 
Western  Europe  in  1172.  At  the  Beformation  era  the  reformed 
faith  won  the  day  after  a  short  but  decisive  struggle,  and  Luther- 
anism  has  been  ever  since  the  common  creed  of  the  peoples  of  the 
provinces,  although  composed  of  various  races  and  nationalities. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  were  ceded  to  Bussia  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  as  the  Established 
Church  of  those  provinces.  Kurland  obtained  similar  terms  from 
the  Empress  Catherine,  when  that  province,  in  1795,  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  her  sway. 

>  Die  BedrUekung  der  deuUehun  und  die  Entrechtung  der  pratettantUeken  Xirehe 
in  den  Oitsee-Pravinzen,  Leipzig :  Dancker  nnd  Hamblot,  1886. — Bumich'haUUeke 
Blatter,  Heft  i.->iv.  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Hamblot,  1886-88. — Die  VergewdUigunff 
der  ruttUehen  Ottsee-Provinzen,  Appell  an  das  Ehrgefuhl  der  Protestantismos  von 
einem  Balten.  Berlin :  A.  Deabner,  1886.— 2>t«  hdUieche  Provinsen  BustUtnde. 
PolitiBche  and  caltorgeschichtliche  Aafsatze.  Von  Jolias  Eckhort.  2  Aofl.  Leipzig  : 
Dancker  and  Hamblot,  1869. — Zwldnditohe  Beitrage,  heraosgegeben  von  W.Ton  Bock. 
Band  I.  (2  parts),  1867-68;  Band  U.  (7  parts),  1868-69;  Neae  Folge,  Band  L, 
Heft  i.-y.,  with  supplement,  1869-71.  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Hamblot. — OetehuskU- 
hilder  au9  der  Zutheriwhen  KWohe  JAvlandavom  Jahre  1845  an.  Yon  Dr.  G.  C.  Adolf 
von  Harless.  2  Aafl.  Leipzig,  1869. — Die  lettiech-nationale  Bewegung  und  die 
kurldndisehe  Oeittliehkeit,  Eine  onparteiische  Stimme  aas  den .  Ostsee-Provinzen. 
Leipzig:  Bohme,  1886. —  Veffastungggetohiehte  der  evangelitoMvtherieehen  Kirehe 
in  But^nd,  Yon  Dr.  Hermann  Dalton.  Qotha :  Perthes,  1887. — Im  Banne  Mogkans. 
Die  evangeliteh-lutheriiohe  Mrche  in  den  rtusitehen  OtUee-ProHnzen,  Yon  Dr. 
K.  H.  Neabert.  Barmen :  Klein,  1888. — Bue»lttnd  am  Seheidenfege.  Beitrige  znr 
KenntnisB  des  Slavophilenthoms  and  zar  Beartheilang  seiner  Politik.  Berlin  : 
Wilhelmi,  1888. — DeutMeh-protettanHsehe  Xdmp/e  in  den  haUieehen  Provinzen  Bnsi- 
lands.  Leipzig :  Dancker  and  Hamblot,  1888.  Zm/^gjkpn^reikeit  in  Bustland. 
Offenes  Sendschreiben  an  den  Obeiprokoreor  des  ror  ^^^^Ms,  Henn  Wiridichen 
Geheimrat  E.  PobedonoszeS  von  Hermann  Dalton.  ^^^J^^uitig:  Dancker 

und  Hamblot,  1889. 
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In  defiance  of  those  solemn  covenants  the  Emperor  Nicholas  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  1832,  whereby  the  Greek 
Church  formally  became  the  Established  Church,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Russian  penal  code  became  applicable  to  the  provinces.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  put  such  provisions  in  force  in  a 
country  where  all,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  were,  almost  without 
exception,  Protestants,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  new  law  would 
become  practically  a  brutum  fulmeUf  and  that  no  real  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

When  a  Greek  bishopric  was  established  in  Riga  in  1837  the 
authorities  took  due  care  to  explain,  that  by  the  erection  of  the  see 
nothing  was  intended  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  worthlessness  of  Russian  imperial  promises  was,  how- 
ever, sooD  only  too  manifest.  A  series  of  bad  harvests  in  1839, 1840, 
and  1841  created  great  distress  among  the  peasjtntry,  and  a  state  of 
famine  prevailed  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  1844  and  1845.  Russian 
agents  traversed  the  country  in  order  to  stir  up  the  peasantry  against 
the  landowners,  who  were  mostly  of  German  origin.  Those  agents 
represented  to  the  peasants  that  if  they  would  outwardly  conform  to 
the  Russian  Church  they  would  be  placed  in  a  position  independent 
of  the  proprietors.  The  peasants  were  assured  that  if  they  only 
placed  their  names  on  the  Greek  registers  they  would  be  allowed 
freely  to  retain  their  churches,  sermons,  sacraments,  and  Bible?,, 
while  they  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  paying  tithes  to  the 
German  pastors.  Greater  religious  liberty  was  promised  to  them 
than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Greek  priests  were  at  the  same  time  ostentatiously  permitted  hy 
Bishop  Philaret  to  read  from  the  pulpits  Protestant  sermons,  and  Greet 
churches  were  even  granted  occasionally  for  Moravian  services.  But 
all  this  liberty  was  but  a  bait  to  induce  the  ignorant  peasants  to  place 
their  names  on  the  Greek  registers.*  By  the  law  of  Russia  no  one 
who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church  is  permitted,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  secede  from  her  communion. 

The  Russian  propagandists  had  recourse  to  even  worse  methods. 
Memorials  to  the  Czar,  drawn  up  in  Russian,  and  purporting  to  be 

*  These  statements  can  be  abundantly  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  mass  of 
depositions  on  the  subject  sworn  before  the  courts  of  the  provinces,  which  are  given 
in  the  work  of  von  Earless  and  in  the  larger  book  of  von  Bock,  entitled  Livldnduohe 
Beitrdge^  published  from  1867  to  1871.  The  *  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Russian 
Official  in  Riga,  1846 '  (given  in  full  in  chapter  iv.  of  the  Deutsch-protettanHsche 
lidmpfe  in  den  baltUchen-Provinzen^  recounts  a  number  of  oases  in  which  the 
Lutheran  clergy  were  harassed  by  the  police.  Several  pastors  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  punished  in  various  ways.  Evangelical  publications  were  suppressed 
and  confiscated.  Rewards  were  liberally  bestowed  on  all  officials  who  exhibited  zeal 
in  the  work  of  '.conversion.'  Greek  churches  were,  in  several  cases,  erected  on  farms 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  landowners.  Protestants  were  compelled  to  oncovef 
their  heads  and  pay  honour  to  Greek  processions,  and  in  other  ways  molested  in  their 
conscientious  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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memorials  for  an  extension  of  civil  rights,  were  extensively  signed 
by  the  peasants  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  that  language.  The 
memorials  ultimately  proved  to  be  petitions  for  enrolment  as  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  memorialists  were  informed  in  due  course 
by  the  bishop  that  the  Czar  had  graciously  acceded  to  their  request^ 
and  that  they  had  been  duly  enrolled  as  Crreek  Catholics.  All  pro- 
tests were  in  vain.  Many  were  forcibly  baptised  and  anointed.  The 
names  of  others  were  in  many  cases  inserted  on  the  church  registers 
as  *  anointed'  and  ^confirmed,'  although  they  had  not  actually 
undergone  those  rites.  Russian  law  assigns  a  certain  period  for  due 
consideration  before  converts  are  received  into  the  Greek  Chorch. 
But  the  provision  was  set  at  nought,  and  no  legal  permission  has  ever 
since  been  accorded  to  those  who  were  then  so  foully  betrayed  for 
reinstating  themselves  in  their  proper  position  as  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

No  doubt  large  numbers  were,  in  the  period  referred  to,  induced, 
by  promises  of  secular  advantages,  to  join  the  Greek  Church.  But 
many  cases  of  cruel  wrong  were  done  in  entire  violation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  enrolment  of  a  father  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
legally  transferred  in  some  cases  his  wife,  and  in  all  cases  his 
children  under  age,  to  the  registers  of  the  Greek  communion. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  propaganda  should  have  had  con- 
siderable success.  The  success  would  not,  however,  have  proved  so 
considerable  had  it  not  been  for  the  estrangement  which  existed 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  nobles.  Though  the  peasants  and 
nobles  were  united  in  a  common  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
the  German  nobles  were  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the  people 
whom  their  forefathers  had  conquered  as  inferior  races  fit  only  for 
serfdom,  while  the  conquered  races  in  return  regarded  the  nobles  as 
their  oppressors.  The  clergy,  with  noble  exceptions,  were  too  much 
imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  nationality  from  whence  they  had 
sprung,  and  agrarian  disputes  embittered  the  relations  between  the 
peasants  and  the  landed  proprietors. 

The  education  of  the  peasantry  had  been  too  generally  neglected 
in  the  days  of  quiet;  although  extensive  efforts  were  set  on  foot  in 
1830  and  in  1846  to  improve  the  education  and  to  enlarge  the 
privileges  of  the  peasant  population.  It  would  have  been  easy  in 
the  previous  decades  to  have  thoroughly  Germanised  the  original 
races  had  that  task  then  been  undertaken.  But  the  opportunity  was 
let  slip,  and  the  Bussian  Government  now  sought  to  Bussify  the 
peasantry.  It  is  undeniable,  too,  that  its  efforts  were  attended  with 
a  certain  amount  of  success. 

But  the  peasantry  awoke  at  last  to  a  comprehension  of  the  real 
positien  of  affairs.  They  discovered  that  they  had  been  duped^  aiii 
that  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  promised  to  them  was  a  i 
They  strove  in  vain  to  shake  off  their  connection  with 
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Church.  They  flocked  in  troops  back  to  their  old  churches,  and 
implored  the  Lutheran  pastors  to  reinstate  their  names  again  on  the 
Protestant  registers.    But,  willing  as  the  pastors  were  to  readmit 

*  backsliders '  to  their  communion,  the  laws  of  the  Bussian  Empire 
forbade  such  a  return.  Lutherans  are,  in  Russia,  permitted  freelj  to 
pass  over  to  the  ranks  of  ^  the  Orthodox,'  but  the  Bussian  Church 
permits  no  ^  apostates '  from  her  communion.  The  ^  character  *  she 
imparts  by  the  ^  anointing  oil '  is  considered  to  be  as  ^  indelible '  as 

*  holy  orders.'  Unbelievers  may  remain  even  as  *  atheists '  *  within* 
the  Bussian  Church,  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  ^  go  forth '  from  her 
fold.  The  statement  of  Prince  Tscherkasky  at  the  Slavonic  Congress 
in  Moscow  in  1869  cannot  be  forgotten:  <I  prefer  a  thousand 
times  rather  an  orthodox  Greek  atheist  than  a  believing  Boman 
Catholic'  The  statement  affords  the  key  to  understand  Bussian 
policy. 

Petitions  upon  petitions  from  the  injured  peasantry  now  poured  in 
upon  the  authorities.  Those  petitions  described  the  artifices  by  which 
the  poor  peasants  had  been  beguiled.  The  *  exceeding  bitter  cry' 
which  arose  from  the  cottage  to  the  noble's  hall,  and  echoed  from  the 
hall  to  the  throne,  was  too  loud  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Alexander 
the  Second  was  constrained  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
General  Count  Bobrinski  was  commissioned,  in  1863,  to  visit  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  and  to  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Emperor. 

Count  Bobrinski's  official  report,  dated  April  18,  1864,  was  a 
terrible  justification  of  the  grievances  complained  of.  According  to 
that  report,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  140,000  persons,  entered 
upon  the  registers  of  the  Greek  Church  as  converts,  sccurcely  one- 
tenth  really  belonged  to  that  communion.  All  the  rest  in  heart  and 
soul  still  continued  to  be  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
report  closed  with  the  words ; — 

Your  Majesty,  it  has  1)een  painful  to  me,  as  Orthodox  and  as  a  Bussian,  to 
witness  with  my  own  eyes  the  degradation  of  the  Russian  Orthodoxy  through  the 
public  exposure  of  this  official  fraud.  It  is  not  the  earnest  words  of  these  unhappy 
families,  who  turn  themselves  to  your  Majesty  with  the  humble  but  impassioned 
prayer  to  grant  them  the  right  to  confess  the  religion  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  conviction  of  their  own  conscience,  not  those  open-hearted  and  touching  ex- 
pressions of  their  feelings,  which  have  made  so  painful  an  impression  on  me,  as  this 
fact  in  particular — that  the  violence  done  to  conscience,  and  the  official  fraud, 
which  is  known  to  all,  should  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  thought  of  Russia 
and  Orthodoxy. 

The  report  of  Count  Bobrinski  brought  a  little  relief  to  the 
harassed  provinces.  The  *  converts'  were  not,  indeed,  permitted 
openly  to  return  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers.  But  the  legal 
proceedings  affainst  most  of  them  were  tacitly  dropped  for  a  season. 
Bishop  ~  nslated  to  another  diocese,  and  his  successor, 

who  w  ^^  of  Riga,  was  not  at  first  disposed  to  carry 

mattft  The  new  archbishop,  however,  was  not 
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willing  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  the  oppressed ;  he  merely  sought 
to  postpone  the  matter.  He  admitted  that  many  names  had  been 
unfairly  placed  upon  the  registers  of  his  church.  But  even  in  such 
cases  he  refused  to  concede  liberty  of  conscience,  lest  the  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  that  secession  was,  under  auy  circumstances, 
permitted  from  the  Greek  communion.' 

The  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  was  for 
many  years  not  generally  known  to  their  co-religionists  in  the  more 
favoured  countries  of  Europe.  Christians  in  England,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (founded  in  1846),  had  their 
attention  directed  to  various  religious  persecutions  in  Florence  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Tiu-key,  long 
before  the  cry  of  oppression  was  heeded  which  arose  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces.  In  1870  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  up  at  last  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  an  international  deputation  was 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  A  memorial  to  the  Emperor  was 
with  diflSculty  presented  through  the  medium  of  Prince  GortschakoflT, 
and  the  fair  words  spoken  by  the  Prince  on  that  occasion  gave  some 
reason  to  hope  that  an  increased  modicum  of  religious  liberty  would 
be  granted  to  the  sorely  harassed  Lutherans  of  those  provinces. 

With  the  presentation,  however,  of  the  memorial,  and  the  publi- 
cation  of  an  account  of  the  ^  gracious '  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
received,  all  efforts  of  the  Alliance  in  that  direction  came  to  an  end* 
No  suflScient  means  were  taken  to  discover  the  actual  results  brought 
about  by  the  *  memorial '  in  the  provinces  themselves.  The  *  intelli- 
gence '  department  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  never  been  really 
*  up  to  the  mark,'  and  Bussian  policy  was  not  easily  turned  aside  from 
its  fixed  purpose  of  the  Bussification  of  the  provinces. 

It  reads  almost  as  a  satire  on  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  to  know  now  that  the  very  year  in  which  Prince 
Gortschakoff  gave  such  a  *  gracious'  reply,  a  society  was  actually 
founded  in  Bussia,  under  Imperial  patronage,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  converting  the  Lutherans  to  the  Orthodox  faith.  Had  that  society 
sought  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  a  use  of  all  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  controversy,  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  complain.  But  the 
objects  of  the  society  were  mainly  political ;  it  carried  on  its  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  agencies  similar  to  those  already  described,  while 
it  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Bussian  Empire.  Yet,  active  as 
were  its  operations,  nothing  was  heard  of  its  doings  by  the  English 
Evangelical  Alliance  for  nearly  fifteen  years ! 

»  Special  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Archbishop  Flaton  on  behalf  of  ninety- 
eight  persons  who  claimed  their  liberty  as  having  been  falsely  enrolled.  Out  of  that 
small  number  fifty-six  persons  were,  in  opposition  to  their  solemn  protests,  declared 
by  him  to  be  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  police  authorities  were  directed 
to  compel  th   attendance  of  those  persons  at  the  Greek  services. 
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With  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Third  a  new  chapter  of  re- 
ligious persecation  has  been  opened.  The  sad  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  monarch  commenced  his  reign  were  not  such  as  to 
render  him  favourably  disposed  to  any  movements  in  the  direction  of 
liberty.  And  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  present  persecution  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Second  are  now  looked  back  upon  as  a  time  of 
comparative  peace. 

In  the  Baltic  Provinces  Lutheran  pastors,  however  anxious  they 
may  be  to  confine  their  ministrations  to  persons  of  their  own  com- 
munion, are  often  placed  under  the  greatest  diflBculties.  No  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  so-called  *  converts  '  have  naturally  persisted 
in  attendance  at  Lutheran  services.  Many,  too,  of  those  who,  through 
fear,  for  a  time  conformed  to  the  Greek  Church,  have  been  driven 
back  by  their  consciences  into  the  Protestant  churches.  Many  also 
contrived  to  conceal  a  *  conversion '  of  which  they  were  ashamed,  and 
in  no  few  cases  managed  to  retain  their  names  upon  the  Protestant 
registers.  Consequently  not  only  were  those  earnest  pastors,  who  felt 
constrained  to  *  obey  God  rather  than  man,'  brought  into  constant 
collision  with  the  Bussian  ecclesiastical  authorities^  but  many 
others  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  temporise  have  also  fallen 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  Bussian  penal  code.  The  best 
course,  and  possibly  the  safest  in  the  end,  would  have  been  boldly 
to  defy  the  law  and  to  brave  persecution.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
that  persons  situated  in  such  trying  circumstances  should  have  in 
many  cases  attempted  to  elude  the  law  by  other  less  honourable 
contrivances. 

But  as  in  the  fable,  the  wolf,  in  order  to  justify  his  intended 
slaughter,  complained  loudly  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  lamb,  so  there 
have  not  been  lacking  writers  who  in  the  present  crisis  have  sought 
to  paint  Bussia  in  the  character  of  a  generous  benefactor,  anxious 
only  to  deliver  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces  from  the  power  of  a 
rapacious  nobility.  But  if  the  full  history  of  the  facts  were  known, 
the  fullest  sympathy  of  all  Englishmen  would  be  accorded  to  the 
suffering  Protestants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

The  intolerant  and  persecuting  ppirit  which  now  characterises 
Bussian  rule  in  these  provinces  may  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  a 
few  facts. 

In  March,  1886,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  an  order  to 
the  police  to  prevent  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
from  using  chaplets  of  flowers  at  funerals.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Continental  habits  know  that  the  custom  of  deposit- 
ing garlands  on  the  coffin  and  of  throwing  flowers  into  the  grave  is 
more  common  than  in  our  country.  Much  indignation  has  been  created 
by  such  a  wanton  interference  with  a  harmless  custom ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  anger  cre"*^'^ the  bystanders  when 
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There  remains  only  this  to  be  considered.  Would  the  colonies 
benefit  by  such  federation?  To  arrive  at  a  conclusion  we  must 
consider  two  alternatives.  One,  that  the  colonies  migbt  seek  for 
independence  and  be  refused  it,  and  a  ruthless  struggle  in  conse- 
quence ensue.  The  other,  that  secession  would  be  granted.  The 
probabilities,  as  we  have  said,  are  all  against  the  latter  alternative; 
the  tendency  is  markedly  apparent  in  Great  Britain  of  increasing 
attachment  to  the  colonies  and  pride  in  their  possession.  There 
remain  then  the  conditions,  either  of  a  federation  under  which  the 
colonies  would  have  a  share  in  guiding  the  future  policy  of  the  Empire, 
or  a  continuation  of  their  present  position,  under  which  the  colonists 
suppose  that  independence  is  open  to  them,  if  they  seek  it.  We  entirely 
believe  that  a  peaceful  separation  is  impossible.  A  separation  gained 
at  the  expense  of  a  fratricidal  war  is  too  shocking  to  contemplate. 
But  let  us  for  argument's  sake  suppose  that  a  peaceful  seveiaDce 
could  be  brought  about,  and  consider  whether  the  colonies  would  more 
benefit  by  it  than  by  federation. 

Something  of  fascinating  sentiment  hovers  round  the  idea  of  a 
people  who  have  carved  a  colony  out  of  the  wilderness  bequeathing 
to  their  descendants  the  task  of  consolidating  it  into  a  separate 
nation.    But  when  the  region  of  reality  is  approached,  it  must  be  at 
once  apparent  that  these  young  nations  would  have  before  them  the 
vicissitudes  common  to  countries  in  the  early  periods  of  their  inde- 
pendent careers.     They  would  have  dififerences  and  disputes  and 
even  wars  with  other  nations,  in  which  the  independent  existence  of 
some  of  them  would  be  perilled,  and  internally  they  would  pass 
through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  incidental  to  new  nations  before 
the  forms  of  government  they  adopt  strike  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.    They  would  pass  from  the  position  of  portions  of  an 
immensely  powerful  kingdom  into  the  independence  of  compara- 
tively lowly  nations.     Many  cares  which  they  have  never  known  wiU 
assail  them,  and  they  will  gain  nothing  in  exchange,  for  no  system 
even  of  republican  government  could  more  completely  vest  the  con- 
trol and  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  do  the  present 
Constitutions  of  the  great  colonies,  or  the  Constitutions  they  would 
enjoy  under  a  Federated  Empire.     So  that  if  the  option  of  secession 
were  open,  which  we  believe  is  not  the  case,  no  advantage  would 
arise  from  it.     On  the  other  hand,  federation  would  carry  with  it 
all  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  freedom  could  desire.     The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  federal  dominions  would  protect  the  pursuits  and 
aspirations  of  the  vast  population.    Not  only  would  there  be  little 
danger  of  the  federation  being    embroiled  in  war,  but  it  would 
probably  in  many  instances  adjust  the  disputes  of  other  nations.    It 
is  often  supposed  that  nations,  like  human  beings,  pass  through  the 
periods  of  infancy,  youth,  and  early  and  mature  manhood,  to  old 
age  and  decay.     But  no  empire  has  ever  approached  to  such  condi- 
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'*  *^'  \;  tions  of  permanency  as  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  would 

- '-  ^: :  start  with.    The  advantages  of  long  experience  would  be  allied  to 

H-'  *j  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth.    Although  indissolubly  bound 

- '  c ..  together,  the  several  parts  would  each  possess  a  share  of  local  govern- 

ment that  would  leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  home  control  to  ask 
for.     Distance,  the  hitherto  great  destroyer  of  empires  rudely  bound 
^i  -r-  together,  would  in  this  case  be  a  positive  advantage,  because  whilst 

'^i>!i. '  free  from  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  communication,  it  would 

I^ttL  promote  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  keep  alive  the  dis- 

'trz  position  to  maritime  pursuits. 

rif;-  If  the  whole  subject  could  be  dispassionately  considered  by  the 

'.n^  master  minds  of  the  various  dominions,  the  advantages  of  federation 

^-  ..^  would  be  as  apparent  as  the  danger  of  allowing  the  relations  of  the 

r  ..  component  parts  of  the  Empire  to  drift  as  at  present.     Sadly  small 

occurrences,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  lead  to  a  conflagration 
which  would  rend  the  Empire  to  its  centre,  and  make  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  union  impossible. 

Julius  Vogel. 
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Useful  work  has  at  least  been  done  in  making  the  federation 
of  the  Empire  a  stock  question  for  consideration.  It  was  essentially 
the  declared  policy  of  the  League  to  avoid  any  details,  the  discussion 
of  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  cultivatiug  a  broad  and  eager  desire 
to  attain  to  the  good  gifts  which  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  federa- 
tion. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  on  the  29th  of  July,  1884,  the 
Sight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved : 

That  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of 
federation  is  essential. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion,  both  in  the  United  EJngdom 
and  colonies,  by  showing  the  incalculable  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the 
whole  Empire  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  organisation,  a  Society  be 
formed  of  men  of  all  parties  to  advocate  and  support  the  principles  of  federation. 

At  the  adjourned  conference  held  in  November  in  the  same  year 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

That  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  '  The  Imperial  Federation  League.' 

That  the  object  of  the  League  be  to  secure  by  federation  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  Empire. 

That  no  scheme  of  federation  should  interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  local 
parliaments  as  regards  local  affairs. 

That  any  scheme  of  Imperial  federation  should  combine  on  an  equitable  basis 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests,  and 
adequately  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights. 

That  the  League  use  every  constitutional  means  to  bring  about  the  object  for 
which  it  is  formed,  and  invite  the  support  of  men  of  all  political  parties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  first  meeting  it  was  only  declared 
<  some  form  of  federation  is  essential.'  At  the  subsequent  meeting, 
at  which  the  basis  of  the  League  was  fixed,  a  small  approach  was  made 
towards  qualifying  its  conditions.  Without,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  indicating  the  plan  of  the  federation,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  stipulate  that  ^  the  existing  rights  of  parliaments  as  regards  local 
aficdrs '  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  scheme  should 
combine  ^  the  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
interests,*  and  *  provide  for  an  organised  defence  of  common  rights.' 

The  latter  quotation  is  clear  in  its  meaning,  the  former  is  liable 
to  many  interpretations. 

The  League  has  continued  its  work,  and  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
making  federation  a  subject  of  discussion  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  secured  a  strong  foothold.  The 
prevailing  feeling  unquestionably  is  that  federation  is  very  much  in 
the  air,  and  not  within  the  practical  realities  of  this  generation.  The 
propagandism  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  excite  oppo- 
sition in  some  of  the  colonies,  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion  in  favour 
of  future  separate  nationalism.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  dimension 
the  support  of  this  counter  policy  has  attained,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
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a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling  the  League  has  succeeded 
in  establishing*  Proposals  which  are  regarded  as  purely  chimerical  do 
not  attract  organised  opposition. 

The  League  has  quite  recently  made  a  new  departure.  At  the 
instance  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  it 
has  asked  the  English  Government  to  convene  a  conference  of 
colonial  representatives  to  take  the  subject  of  federation  into  con- 
sideration. The  correspondence  between  Lords  Salisbury  and  Eosebery 
has  been  published.  In  efifect  Lord  Salisbury,  whilst  consenting  to 
receive  a  deputation,  says  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  summon 
a  conference  of  the  self-governiDg  colonies,  because  were  he  to  do  so 
it  would  imply,  what  would  not  be  the  case,  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Eosebery  retorts  by  quoting  from  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1886  the 
paragraph,  <  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a 
growing  desire  to  draw  closer  in  every  practicable  way  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.'  His  lordship 
further  instances  a  resolution  moved  some  years  ago  by  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  H.  Smith,  *  that  in  order  to  avoid  disintegration,  and 
to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of  federa- 
tion is  indispensable.'  The  League,  however,  has  not  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  hesitation  of  the  Government  to  accept  its  proposal. 
Lord  Bosebery  announced  at  the  public  meeting  lately  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  that  the  League  had  determined  that  the  best 
mode  of  securing  its  objects  was  through  the  aid  of  conferences  such 
as  the  one  held  in  1887.  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  policy 
of  the  League,  in  contradistinction  to  its  determination  not  to 
formulate  a  plan.  Its  argument  is  that  a  plan  should  grow  out  of 
discussions  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  outside  portions  of  the  Empire. 
^^  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  differences  of 

i  opinion  between  the  present  Premier  and  the  noble  lord  who  may 

i  one  day  occupy  the  same  position.     Our  purpose  is  rather  to  describe 

o:  the  condition  of  the  question,  and  to  indicate  the  salient  points 

which  are  largely  mixed    up  with    its  future    treatment.       The 
'y  first   suggestion   of  federation   as  a  realisable  possibility  was,  we 

believe,  made  by  the  present  writer  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
'.  Standard  eighteen  years  since.   Supposing  the  question  is  a  practical 

>  *  one,  it  has  not  much  advanced  during  the  long  interval  in  attaining 

to  the  position  it  at  present  occupies.  But  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  arranging  federation  have  certainly  much  increased.  For 
whereas  then,  the  conditions  of  the  union  would  have  very  much 
rested  on  the  discretion  of  the  Imperial  Government,  those  conditions 
now  would  much  more  largely  depend  upon  the  views  of  the  Colonial 
Governments*  In  other  words,  while  an  indissoluble  union  has 
become  and  is  becoming  more  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country, 
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it  wears  the  appearance  of  growing  proportionately  less  in  the  interests 
of  the  colonies. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  primary  and  essential  conditions  of 
any  federation  must  be  that  every  member  is  bound  by  it  without 
power  of  recall.  Otherwise  it  would  carry  within  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  decay,  and  would  answer  no  purpose,  for  the  chief  object  of  a 
federation  is  to  replace,  by  an  indestructible  union,  a  combination 
supposed  to  be  dissoluble  at  pleasure.  It  must  be  understood  there- 
fore that  we  continue  to  use  the  word  federation  in  the  sense  of  a 
combination  not  resolvable  at  the  wish  of  any  of  its  component  parts. 

Without  drawing  out  the  plan  of  the  federation  it  is  evident  that 
a  federal  constitution  is  not  an  impossible  achievement.    There  are 
peculiar  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with,  still  they  would  not  prove 
insurmountable  if  the  desire  existed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  to  form  a  federal  union.    But  although  the 
obstacles  evident  to  view  may  be  overcome,  it  is   quite  possible 
they  exercise  a  deterrent  effect  in  holding  back  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment from  taking  up  the  question.     We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
later  on  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the  colonies  are  likely  to 
show  much  anxiety  for  federation.    As  regards  the  difficulties  from 
the  Imperial  point  of  view,  the  two  principal — almost  the  only  ones — 
are  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  federation 
would  affect  Ireland.     No  federation  would  be  possible  that  did  not 
leave  to  each  separate  colonial  member  of  the  federation  the  control 
of  its  tariff  for  a  long  period  to  come.     Putting  altogether  on  one 
side  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade,  the  customs'  duties 
are  required  in  young  countries  for  revenue  purposes.   Their  circum- 
stances do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  slender  resort  to  direct  taxation. 
With  comparatively  small  businesses,  liable  to  many  ups  and  downs, 
and  with  the  very  general  occupation  of  redeeming  waste  lands  to 
pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
income  genuinely  earned,  and  its  reabsorption  into  capital.    Again, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  capital  exercises  a  deterrent  effect 
on  the  introduction  of  the  means  on  which  the  progress  of  young 
countries  essentially  depends.      Some  amount  of  direct  taxation 
there  is,  and  in  course  of  time  more  may  follow,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  the  tariffs  can  be  much  reduced,  whilst  a  tariff  that  would  suit 
a  colony  would  be  excessive  if  applied  to  Great  Britain.    No  doubt 
the  plan  could  be  adopted  of  allowing  each  member  of  the  federation 
to  maintain  its  own  tariff,  with  the  universal  rule  of  an  additional 
percentage  if  the  importations  came  from  foreign  countries  instead 
of  from  other  parts  of  the  federation,  or  the  tariff  could  be  made  to 
apply  to  foreign  countries,  and   a  rebate  allowed  for  federation 
imports.     Such  a  plan  is  quite  practicable,  but  it  would  involve  what 
English  statesmen  much  dread — difficult,  tedious,  and  prolonged  fiscal 
discussions. 
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The  other  obstacle  is,  however,  of  greater  importance  at  present, 
for  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Ireland  would 
be  entitled  to  Local  Government  or  Home  Rule.  The  angry  passions 
of  the  last  few  years  probably  magnify  this  diflBculty,  for  it  should 
be  recollected  that  whatever  share  of  Local  Government  the  Federated 
Empire  agreed  to  give  to  Ireland  could  not  be  increased  by  any 
action  of  its  own,  as  now  seems  to  be  feared  by  the  opponents  of  Home 
Eule.  The  British  federation  would  be  so  irresistibly  strong  that  no 
member  of  it,  nor  any  foreign  Power,  could  destroy  the  maintenance 
of  its  integrity. 

There  are  many  other  momentous  points  to  be  settled,  but  they 
need  not  be  deemed  difficulties  from  the  consideration  of  which  the 
nation  would  flinch.  There  would  be  the  questions  of  the  basis  of 
representation ;  the  nature  of  the  contributions  to  federal  expenditure, 
including  the  cost  of  a  federal  fleet ;  the  maintenance  of  the  local 
forces  apart  from  those  which,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  federation ;  and  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  civilised 
and  uncivilised  races. 

If  these  points  to  which  we  have  made  so  general  a  reference 
constituted  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  federation,  the  expectation 
that  all  obstacles  would  soon  be  overcome  would  not  be  an  ex- 
-cessively  sanguine  one.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  remains  behind, 
in  the  task  of  inducing  the  colonies  to  join  in  any  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. The  self-governing  colonies  have  been  led  or  misled  (as  the 
result  may  prove)  into  believing  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  Empire  and  set  up  on  their  own  separate  account  whenever  it 
Euited  them.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be  blamed  for  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  for  the  firamers  of  the  colonial  constitutions,  in  order  to 
justify  the  Imperial  abnegation  to  which  they  had  consented,  dis- 
covered their  only  defence  to  be,  the  declaration  that  the  constitutions 
were  designed  as  the  precursors  to  ultimate  separate  nationality. 

With  the  belief  that  this  freedom  is  open  to  them  (we  will  con- 
fiider  directly  how  far  the  belief  is  well  founded)  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  or  are  the  colonies  to  be  blamed,  if  they  show  reluctance  to  relin- 
quish their  supposed  discretionary  action  ?  They  know  they  gain 
strength  every  day,  and  that  though  the  United  Kingdom  also 
.advances,  their  relative  power  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They 
know  also  that  Great  Britain  will  not  ask  them  to  secede ;  that,  if 
necessary,  she  would  expend  countless  millions  to  protect  them  from 
foreign  aggression :  they  have  quite  sufficient  hold  on  the  mother 
<;ountry,  why  should  they  give  her  a  greater  hold  on  them  ?  They  do 
not  care  to  inquire  into  the  advantages  of  federation,  for  they  know 
they  do  very  well  as  they  are,  and  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the 
option  they  possess.  It  does  not  require  to  be  argued — ^it  does  not 
require  to  be  expressed.  It  is  as  plain  as  that  one  and  one  make 
two,  that  there  is  little  inducement  to  them  to  enter  into  a  binding 
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Sapper  to  persons  who  had  been  enrolled  on  the  G-reek  registers,  and 
(2)  of  having  performed  marriages  between  Lutherans  and  members  of 
the  Greek  Church.  All  persons  whose  names  are,  however  wrongly, 
on  the  G-reek  registers  are  legally  regarded  as  Greek  Catholics.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  courts  of  the  province  returned  a  verdict  of 
^  not  proven.'  The  Imperial  prosecutor  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bussia,  that  is,  the  Senate  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Senate 
have  already  condemned  Pastor  Christoph,of  St.  Johannis,in  Esthonia, 
to  a  year's  banishment  to  Astrachan,  and  Pastor  Hoerschelmann,  of 
Haggers,  in  Esthonia,  to  banishment  to  Eastern  Siberia,  though  the 
latter  has  been  recommended  by  the  Senate  to  the  Imperial  clemency. 

The  Senate  of  St.  Petersburg  has  lately  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  Church  law  in  the  provinces  is  too  weak  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation.  In  a  ukase  of  January  28,  1888,  issued  in  the 
case  of  Pastor  Emil  Wegener,  of  Ecks,  and  other  accused  pastors  of 
Livonia,  the  Senate  has  asked  the  Imperial  Government  for  farther 
powers  in  order  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  offending  pastors. 
By  the  law  of  1832  all  offences  committed  by  the  clergy  must  first  be 
brought  before  the  Church  courts  or  consistories.  Those  courts,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  provinces,  have  proved  too  favourably 
disposed  to  the  accused  pastors.  Hence  it  has  been  decided  to  dis- 
solve all  the  consistories  throughout  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  a  begin- 
ning is  to  be  made  with  the  consistories  of  Biga,  Keval,  and  Arensburg. 
The  criminal  courts,  too,  have  also  been  partially  reconstructed ;  and 
in  all  cases  in  which  clerical  offences  are  to  be  tried  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  officials,  from  the  judge  down  to  the  lowest  officer,  must  be 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  Russian  Governor  of  Livonia,  Michael  Sinowjeff,  in  an  official 
letter  to  Bishop  Donat,  dated  February,  1887,  states  that  in  future  all 
canes  of  *  apostasy '  from  the  Orthodox  Church  will  be  severely  punished. 
^  Converts '  who  attend  the  instructions  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  are  to  be 
ineligible  for  any  post  under  Government.  They  are  to  be  liable  to 
imprisonment ;  their  children  may  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
handed  over  to  members  of  the  Orthodox  communion  to  be  brought 
up  as  Greek  Catholics.  Such  guardians  will  also  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment  if  they  fail  to  impart  the  necessary  training  in  the  Greek 
fedth  to  all  children  committed  to  their  care.  Heavier  punishments 
are  to  be  meted  out  to  'converts'  who  venture  to  get  married  in 
Lutheran  churches.  All  such  marriages  are  declared  to  be  illegal ; 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages  are  to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate, 
and  incapable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  parents.  Imprison- 
ment, from  eight  to  ten  months,  is  to  be  the  penalty  of  any  such 
persons  as  venture  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  Lutheran  faith. 

Such  is  *  civil  and  religious  liberty '  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Bussia !    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  International  Committee  of  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  at  its  meeting  at  Geneva,  determined  to  me- 
morialise the  Emperor  of  Bussia  on  the  subject ;  and  a  memorial 
signed  by  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  its  various  branches  was 
duly  forwarded  to  his  Majesty  in  August,  1887. 

In  January,  1888,  a  remarkable  answer  was  received  to  this  com- 
mimication.    The  answer  was  addressed  to  M.  Edward  Naville,  the 
eminent  Egyptologist,  President  of  the  Swiss  Central  Committee  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  answer  was  not  sent  from  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Czar,  but  was  signed  by  Konstantin  Pobedonoszeff,  chief 
Procurator  of  the  Holy   Synod   of    the  Eussian   Church.       This 
remarkable  man  was  formerly  tutor  to  the  present  Emperor.    He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  in  several  volumes  on  Russian  jurisprudence,  and 
the  translator   into  Russian  of  Thomas  a  Kempis's  Imitation  of 
Christ.    His  piety  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his  earnest  Appeal  to 
the  Russian  Youth,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  the  Second.   But  alas!  M.  PobedonoszeflF  has,  by 
his  actions,  and  by  his  letters  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  bigoted  Greek  Catholic,  and  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  very  first  principles  of  reh'gious  liberty.  His  letter  to 
M.  Naville  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Baltic  pastors  and  of  the  German 
nobility,  in  which  facts  and  fictions  are  curiously  blended  together. 
He  accuses  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  bigotry  towards  the  Greek  com- 
munion, because  they  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church. 
But  he  forgets  *  the  beam  that  is  in  his  own  eye.'    He  denies  that 
freedom  of  conscience  is  interfered  with  in  Russia,  in  which  empire 
he  asserts  that  all  creeds  are  perfectly  free,  *  if  only  they  abstain 
from  proselytising.^    M.  Pobedonoszeff  cannot  comprehend  the  fun- 
damental truth,  that  what  he  calls  '  freedom '  falls  infinitely  short  of 
what  is  really  meant  by  the  term,  and  that  as  long  as  the  Russian 
law  attempts  forcibly  to  restrain  men  within  the  pale  of  the  Russian 
Church,  or  to  prevent  persons  who  have  passed  over  from  any  cause 
to  the  Greek  Church  returning  to  the  Church  from  whence  they 
originally  seceded,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religious  liberty  in 
the  Russian  Empire. 

Dr.  Hermann  Dalton,  late  pastor  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  issued  a 
reply  to  M.  Pobedonoszeff.  He  comments  on  the  unfairness  with 
which  the  press  of  the  provinces  has  been  muzzled,  while  gross  libels 
are  published  upon  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobility  of  those  lands. 
M.  Pobedonoszeff  insinuated  that  the  clergy  were  seeking  to  stir  up 
their  people  against  Russia.  Dr.  Dalton  challenges  him  to  produce 
one  single  instance  of  their  disloyalty.  One  paragraph  tending  in 
that  direction,  cited  by  the  Russian  official.  Dr.  Dalton  points  out 
never  appeared  in  the  sermon  incriminated,  but  was  quoted  from  a 
review  of  that  sermon  by  the  Russian  journalist  Eatkoff.  The 
Protestants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  have  freely  shed  their  blood  for 
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Sapper  to  persons  who  had  been  enrolled  on  the  Greek  registers,  and 
(2)  of  having  performed  marriages  between  Lutherans  and  members  of 
the  Greek  Church.  All  persons  whose  names  are,  however  wrongly, 
on  the  Greek  registers  are  legally  regarded  as  Greek  Catholics.  la 
most  of  these  cases  the  courts  of  the  province  returned  a  verdict  of 
*  not  proven.*  The  Imperial  prosecutor  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bussia,  that  is,  the  Senate  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Senate 
have  already  condemned  Pastor  Christoph,of  St.  Johannis,in  Esthonia, 
to  a  year's  banishment  to  Astrachan,  and  Pastor  Hoerschelmann,  of 
Haggers,  in  Esthonia,  to  banishment  to  Eastern  Siberia,  though  the 
latter  has  been  recommended  by  the  Senate  to  the  Imperial  clemency. 

The  Senate  of  St.  Petersburg  has  lately  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  Church  law  in  the  provinces  is  too  weak  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation.  In  a  ukase  of  January  28,  1888,  issued  in  the 
case  of  Pastor  Emil  Wegener,  of  Ecks,  and  other  accused  pastors  of 
Livonia,  the  Senate  has  asked  the  Imperial  Government  for  further 
powers  in  order  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  offending  pastors. 
By  the  law  of  1832  all  offences  committed  by  the  clergy  must  first  be 
brought  before  the  Church  courts  or  consistories.  Those  courts,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  provinces,  have  proved  too  favourably 
disposed  to  the  accused  pastors.  Hence  it  has  been  decided  to  dis- 
solve all  the  consistories  throughout  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  a  begin- 
ning is  to  be  made  with  the  consistories  of  Biga,  Beval,  and  Arensburg. 
The  criminal  courts,  too,  have  also  been  partially  reconstructed ;  and 
in  all  cases  in  which  clerical  offences  are  to  be  tried  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  officials,  from  the  judge  down  to  the  lowest  officer,  must  be 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  Bussian  Governor  of  Livonia,  Michael  Sinowjeff,in  an  official 
letter  to  Bishop  Donat,  dated  February,  1887,  states  that  in  future  all 
cases  of  *  apostasy '  from  the  Orthodox  Church  will  be  severely  punished, 
^  Converts '  who  attend  the  instructions  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  are  to  be 
ineligible  for  any  post  under  Government.  They  are  to  be  liable  to 
imprisonment ;  their  children  may  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
handed  over  to  members  of  the  Orthodox  communion  to  be  brought 
up  as  Greek  Catholics.  Such  guardians  will  also  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment  if  they  fail  to  impart  the  necessary  training  in  the  Greek 
Mth  to  all  children  committed  to  their  care.  Heavier  punishments 
are  to  be  meted  out  to  ^converts'  who  venture  to  get  married  in 
Lutheran  churches.  All  such  marriages  are  declared  to  be  illegal ; 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages  are  to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate, 
and  incapable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  parents.  Imprison- 
ment, from  eight  to  ten  months,  is  to  be  the  penalty  of  any  such 
persons  as  venture  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  Lutheran  faith. 

Such  is  *  civil  and  religious  liberty '  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Bussia !    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  International  Committee  of  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  at  its  meeting  at  Geneva,  determined  to  me- 
morialise the  Emperor  of  Bussia  on  the  subject ;  and  a  memorial 
signed  by  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  its  various  branches  was 
duly  forwarded  to  his  Majesty  in  August,  1887. 

In  January,  1888,  a  remarkable  answer  was  received  to  this  com- 
munication.   The  answer  was  addressed  to  M.  Edward  Naville,  the 
eminent  Egyptologist,  President  of  the  Swiss  Central  Committee  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.   The  answer  was  not  sent  from  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Czar,  but  was  signed  by  Konstantin  PobedonoszeflF,  chief 
Procurator  of  the  Holy   Synod   of   the  Eussian   Church.      This 
remarkable  man  was  formerly  tutor  to  the  present  Emperor.    He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  in  several  volumes  on  Bussian  jurisprudence,  and 
the  translator  into  Bussian  of  Thomas  4  Kempis's  Imitation  of 
Christ.     His  piety  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his  earnest  Appeal  to 
the  Russian  Youth,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  the  Second.   But  alas!  M.  PobedonoszeflF  has,  by 
his  actions,  and  by  his  letters  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  bigoted  Greek  Catholic,  and  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  very  first  principles  of  religious  liberty.  His  letter  to 
M.  Naville  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Baltic  pastors  and  of  the  German 
nobility,  in  which  facts  and  fictions  are  curiously  blended  together. 
He  accuses  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  bigotry  towards  the  Greek  com- 
munion, because  they  are  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  that  Church. 
But  he  forgets  '  the  beam  that  is  in  his  own  eye.'    He  denies  that 
freedom  of  conscience  is  interfered  with  in  Bussia,  in  which  empire 
he  asserts  that  all  creeds  are  perfectly  free,  *  if  only  they  abstain 
from  proselytising  J    M.  PobedonoszeflF  cannot  comprehend  the  fun- 
damental truth,  that  what  he  calls  ^  freedom  '  falls  infinitely  short  of 
what  is  really  meant  by  the  term,  and  that  as  long  as  the  Bussian 
law  attempts  forcibly  to  restrain  men  within  the  pale  of  the  Bussian 
Church,  or  to  prevent  persons  who  have  passed  over  from  any  cause 
to  the  Greek  Church  returning  to  the  Church  from  whence  they 
originally  seceded,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religious  liberty  in 
the  Bussian  Empire. 

Dr.  Hermann  Dalton,  late  pastor  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  issued  a 
reply  to  M.  PobedonoszeflF.  He  comments  on  the  unfidmess  with 
which  the  press  of  the  provinces  has  been  muzzled,  while  gross  libels 
are  published  upon  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobility  of  those  lands. 
M.  PobedonoszeflF  insinuated  that  the  clergy  were  seeking  to  stir  up 
their  people  against  Bussia.  Dr.  Dalton  challenges  him  to  produce 
one  single  instance  of  their  disloyalty.  One  paragraph  tending  in 
that  direction,  cited  by  the  Bussian  oflScial,  Dr.  Dalton  points  out 
never  appeared  in  the  sermon  incriminated,  but  was  quoted  from  a 
review  of  that  sermon  by  the  Bussian  journalist  EatkoflF.  The 
Protestants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  have  freely  shed  their  blood  for 
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contagion ;  but  if  husbands  or  wives  are  willing  to  encounter  it,  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  be  prevented*  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Father  Damien  to  the  good  effect  of  allowing  married  people  to 
remain  together.**  There  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  hard- 
ship in  segregation,  but  if  lunatics  can  be  made  comfortable  and  even 
happy  in  confinement,  so  may  lepers.  A  vast  amount  of  nonsense 
has  been  talked  about  the  horrors  of  segregation ;  if  there  is  any 
discomfort  beyond  the  separation  from  friends  and  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  disease,  it  is  either  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  or  to  want  of  funds.  The  lepers  I  saw  in  Norway  were, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  disease, 
clean,  cheerfid,  and  busy — the  men  in  the  workshops,  the  women  at 
domestic  work,  and  the  children  in  their  classes.  The  last  was 
certainly  a  painful  sight,  but  the  little  patients  themselves  were  not 
at  all  gloomy.  Those  I  saw  at  Seville  were  less  cheerfal,  bat  that 
may  have  been  due  to  the  quasi-monastic  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded them.  Dr.  Webster,  however,  says  '*  that  the  lepers  whom 
he  saw  at  Grenada  were  quite  a  '  merry  family,'  dancing,  twanging  the 
guitar  with  their  crooked  stumps  of  fingers,  and  warbling  ditties  with 
such  renmants  of  voice  as  were  left  them.  Fr^re  J^tienne's  testi- 
mony as  to  Trinidad  is  not  less  striking,^  and  IVir.  Clifford  tells  us 
that  even  at  Molokai  there  is  little  sign  of  unhappiness. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  aalua  papulif  which  must  ever  be  the 
supreme  law  in  such  matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  segregatioD, 
if  properly  carried  out,  is  the  best  thing  for  the  sufferers  themselves. 
If  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  leper  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  be 
where  one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kio,  though  it  were 
only  by  fellowship  in  suffering,  to  being  an  object  of  horror  to  all 
around  me.  Medicine,  though  it  cannot  cure,  can  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  incidental  miseries  of  leprosy,  and  nowhere  can  treatment  be  so 
well  applied  or  the  necessary  nursing  so  intelligently  carried  out  asia 
places  where  special  experience  has  engendered  special  skill.  Sanitary 
arrangements  must  be  of  the  highest  attainable  perfection,  as  the  con- 
course of  foul  smells  in  leper-houses  is  especially  apt  to  breed  disease, 
not  only  among  the  inmates  but  among  those  in  charge  of  them. 
The  food  must  be  abundant  and  nutritious,  and  plenty  of  occupation 
should  be  provided  for  such  as  can  work.  Nor  should  amusements 
be  neglected.    It  was  by  attention  to  all  these  things  that  Father 

Heft  iii.)  Again,  there  is  the  fact  that,  although  daring  eighteen  jears  2,864  pei«>n« 
were  consigned  to  Kalawao  (Holokai),  only  twenty-siz  children  were  bom  dnriDg  that 
period,  and  of  these  only  two  have  become  leprous. 

»  E.  aifford,  Father  Damien,  p.  82. 

"  Medieo-Chirurgieal  Transaetions,  voL  xliii.,  1860  :  p.  29. 

**  Op,  cit,  pp.  254-65.  *  La  tristesse  n'est  pas  du  tout,  comme  je  Tai  la  plas  d'ane 
fois,  an  effet  in6yltable  de  la  maladie.  Je  pais  bien  attester  qu*il  n'y  a  pas  aa  monde 
4cole  on  college  plus  gai,  plus  hruyant,  oii  Ton  joae  et  babille  plos,  qa*&  Oocorite. 
Tout  est  oubliS ;  oertainement  on  n^est  pas  an  l^preux,  on  est  nn  pensionaaiie ;  et  la 
reiue  est  bien  honor^e  d*h6berger  de  tela  personnages.' 
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Damien  was  able  to  humanise  the  poor  outcasts  for  whom  he  gave 
his  life ;  by  these  means  he  transformed  a  sink  of  moral  as  well  as 
physical  corruption  into  a  peaceful  and  happy  community.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  memorable  example  should  not  bear  fruit  wher- 
ever lepers  are  to  be  found.  There  is  no  lack  of  self-sacrificing  men 
whose  hearts  are  filled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  what  the 
Catholic  Church  beautifully  calls  the  '  devout  female  sex '  will  always 
be  ready  wherever  nurses  are  needed  ;  and  of  doctors  we  shall  never 
fall  short  when  there  is  such  a  field  for  scientific  discovery.  The 
only  thing  wanting  is  money.  The  stamping  out  of  the  most  grievous 
disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to  will  no  doubt  be  an  expensive  under- 
taking; but  is  this  great  and  wealthy  country  to  count  the  cost 
when  poor  States  like  Norway  and  Hawaii  are  lavishing  their  scanty 
treasure  in  furthering  the  good  work  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  wave  of  philanthropic  sentiment  which » 
under  the  combined  influences  of  pity,  fear  and  fashion,  rose  so  high 
a  few  months  ago,  is  already  subsiding.  De  Quincy  gauged  the 
English  character  correctly  when  he  said  that,  so  far  from  being 
phlegmatic,  we  are  the  most  excitable  people  on  earth ;  unhappily 
our  excitement,  which  is  so  easily  fanned  into  a  blaze,  bums  itself 
out  all  the  more  quickly.  As  Macaulay  observed,  our  virtue  goes  to 
sleep  for  several  years  after  one  of  our  periodical  outbreaks  of  morality. 
Let  not  the  same  be  said  of  our  philanthropy !  It  will  be  deplorable, 
and  indeed  disgraceful,  if  our  desire  to  do  something  to  check  the 
advance  of  leprosy  is  allowed  to  die  out  with  the  *  scare '  which 
engendered  it. 

MoRELL  Mackenzie. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  FRANCHISES, 
PAST  AND   PRESENT. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  our  political  hiatoiy  of  the 
present  century  is  the  extension  of  the  franchise.     But  thongh,  as 
the  Comte  de  Franqueville  in  his  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on 
the  G-ovemment  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  justly  obserres, 
the  question  of  the  right  to  vote,  whilst  of  little  practical  interest  in 
countries  under  one  absolute  government,  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  a  free  country,  it  is  remarkable  that  few  Englishmen  have 
an  accurate  knowledge   of  the  Parliamentary  franchises  as  thej 
existed,  not  only  before  the  great  Beform  Act  of  1832,  but  even  as 
they  exist  at  the  present  day.     And  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that 
it  has  been  reserved  for  a  Frenchman,  writing  for  the  information 
of  his  own  countrymen,  not  of  Englishmen,  to  be  the  first  to  publish 
in  a  popular  form  a  comparative  statement  of  the  radical  and  ex- 
tensive changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  electoral  system  during 
the  period  referred  to.* 

The  older  franchises  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  task,  even  for  an  expert,  to  enumerate  them  offhand ; 
but  the  existing  ones,  although  varied  and  not  free  from  anomaly, 
ought  not  to  present  any  such  diflSculty.  And  yet  how  many  of  those 
who  take  an  active  part  in  public  afiairs  could  state  of  what  they 
consist,  or  in  what  respect  they  difiFer,  in  each  of  the  three  countries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  I  should  tremble  for  many  of  our  legis- 
lators if  they  were  required  to  undergo  an  examination  on  these 
points  without  notice ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  members 
either  of  the  late  or  existing  Cabinet,  with  one  very  distinguished 
exception,  could  pass  with  honours  through  such  an  ordeal. 

It  might,  however,  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  that  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  when  writing  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public,  could  be  relied  upon  for  furnishing  accurate  information  on 
this  important  subject ;  but  not  long  ago  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  statement  of  the  present  qualifications  contained  in  a  handbook 
published  by  two  learned  barristers,  in  which,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 

*  Lo  Gowtemement  et  le  Parlement  Britanniquei,  3  vols.  Paxis.  I.  Rothschild.  1887. 


--( 
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that  several  of  the  franchises  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  were 
misstated,  whilst  some  were  altogether  omitted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  propose  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  our  Parliamentary  franchises  prior  to  the  Act  of  1832,  and,  after 
tracing  the  changes  that  have  since  been  attempted  or  effected  in 
them,  to  describe  shortly  of  what  they  at  present  consist,  and  to 
what  extent  some  of  them  may  still  be  regarded  as  anomalous  and 
requiring  amendment.  This  information,  besides  possessing  an  his- 
torical and  practical  interest,  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
popular  element  has  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  of 
our  country,  and  how  far  our  electoral  system  has  satisfied  the  axiom 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that  a  branch  at  least  of  the 
legislature  should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
it  will  serve  to  remind  those  who  come  after  us  of  what  has  been 
achieved  for  them  by  a  generation  now  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  only  county  franchise  existing  in  England  prior  to  1832  was 
the  40«.  freehold.  Probably  in  the  first  instance  every  freeholder 
was  entitled  to  vote  without  regard  to  the  value  of  his  holding ;  but 
by  an  Act,  the  3rd  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  freehold  was  required 
to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  405.  above  all  charges,  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  limitation  being  that 

the  elections  in  many  counties  had  of  late  l)een  made  by  a  great,  outrageous, 
and  excessive  number  of  people,  of  the  which  most  part  was  people  of  small  sub- 
stance and  no  value ;  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equivalent  as  to 
such  elections  to  be  made  with  the  most  worthy  Knights  and  Esquires  dwelling 
within  the  same  counties,  whereby  manslaughter,  riots,  batteries  and  divisions 
among  the  Gentlemen  and  other  people  of  the  counties  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be, 
unless  convenient  and  due  remedy  be  provided  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  this  early  period  there  must  have 
been  some  very  lively  election  scenes. 

By  the  same  Act  the  condition  of  residence  was  imposed  upon  the 
voter ;  and  this  state  of  things  remained  until  the  14th  George  the 
Third,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  fagot  votes  in  that  and  subsequent  times. 
With  the  exception  of  this  relaxation,  the  effect  of  almost  all  sub- 
sequent legislation  prior  to  1832  seems  to  have  had  for  its  object  the 
restriction,  rather  than  the  extension,  of  the  suffrage,  and  that  not 
only  in  counties,  but  in  boroughs  also. 

Although  the  freeholder  was  required  to  reside  in  the  county 
where  he  voted,  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Sixth  omitted  to  provide  that 
the  qualification  should  be  in  the  same  county ;  but  this  omission 
was  supplied  by  an  Act  passed  two  years  afterwards.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  reason  for  fixing  the  qualification  at  40«.  was  that  this 
amoxmt  was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  man  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  thus  render  him  independent. 

The  legislature,  however,  could  scarcely  have  contemplated  that 
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the  subsequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  would  leave  the 
408.  freeholder  with  a  pittance  barely  sufficient  to  support  a  labour- 
ing man  for  a  month. 

But  whilst  the  county  franchise  consisted  of  a  single  qualification, 
that  for  the  borough  was  notable  for  its  great  variety  of  qualificationsy 
which  may  be  classified  under  the  following  principal  heads: — 

1.  Freeholders. 

2.  Burgage  tenants. 

3.  Householders. 

4.  Potwallers. 

5.  Inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 

6.  Freemen  or  burgesses. 

7.  The  inhabitants  generally. 

To  these  qualifications  were  attached  different  conditions  in 
different  boroughs.  Most  of  them  depended  upon  custom,  and 
consequently  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes ;  and  as  the  determination 
of  the  right  to  vote  rested  with  the  House  of  Commons^  who  did  not 
hold  themselves  bound  by  precedent,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed. 
In  the  case  of  one  borough,  the  same  question  was  decided  three 
times  in  one  way  and  three  times  in  another.  Ultimately  an  Act 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  enacting  that  the  right 
to  vote  in  future  should  be  allowed  according  to  the  last  decision 
of  the  House. 

The  freehold  franchise  was  limited  chiefly  to  those  boroughs  which 
were  counties  of  cities  or  of  towns ;  but  in  others,  as  in  Exeter  and 
Norwich,  no  such  limitation  existed. 

There  were  four  boroughs,  viz.  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  Shoreham, 
and  East  Betford,  known  as  the  Hundred  Boroughs,  which  possessed 
the  40«.  freehold  franchise.  All  of  them  were  convicted  of  grosa 
corruption  and  barefaced  bribery ;  but  Parliament,  instead  of  visiting 
them  with  disfranchisement,  recognised  the  now  well-established 
principle  that  the  formation  of  large  constituencies  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  bribery  and  corruption,  and  added  to  them  large  adjoin- 
ing districts  consisting  of  the  Hundreds  of  which  they  formed  part^ 
together  with  their  numerous  freehold  voters. 

The  first  of  the  boroughs  so  dealt  with  was  East  Shoreham,  and 
the  last  East  Retford,  of  proverbial  notoriety.  And  although  the  story 
of  the  former  is  found  in  more  than  one  historical  work,  it  is  so 
suggestive  that  it  will  be  well  to  summarise  it  here. 

In  this  borough  a  majority  of  the  freemen  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  called  the  *  Christian  Club.'  The  professed  object  of 
this  club  was  the  promotion  of  acts  of  charity,  but  its  real  design 
was  the  sale  of  the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  affairs  of 
the  club  were  managed  by  a  select  committee,  who  took  no  ostensible 
part  in  the  elections  themselves,  but  by  occasional  acts  of  charity 
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they  tried  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
After  a  time,  however,  their  proceedings  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament,  and  the  Kape  or  Hundred  of  Bramber,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  1,000  freeholders,  was  added  to  the  borough. 

The  reform  of  East  Retford  occurred  in  1830,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  which  comprised  an  area  larger  than  that 
of  the  county  of  Rutland,  was  included  within  the  borough,  thereby 
in  eflfect  converting  it  into  a  county. 

The  audacious  bribery  that  had  prevailed  in  East  Retford  led 
to  the  introduction  in  1827  of  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the  borough  and 
transfer  the  members  to  Birmingham.  The  measure  was  defeated  ; 
but  the  defeat  operated  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  the 
Reform  movement  that  culminated  in  1832.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  representation  had  long  been  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale ; 
and  amongst  the  numerous  anecdotes  regarding  these  negotiations, 
I  remember  to  have  heard  the  following. 

A  distinguished  legal  personage,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  con- 
etituency,  had  so  fjur  come  to  terms  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  the 
seats  that  he  had  provisionally  agreed  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
the  voters — it  was  aboat  201.  a  piece.  The  negotiation,  however, 
went  off.  But  Nemesis  overtook  this  faithless  guardian  of  Parliamen- 
tary integrity.  He  was  selected  to  preside  over  an  inquiry  into  the 
malpractices  that  had  prevailed  in  the  borough  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
witnesses  called  before  him  was  the  town  clerk  through  whom  he 
had  negotiated  for  the  seat.  Almost  the  first  question  put  to  this 
witness  was  whether  he  retained  the  correspondence  that  had  from 
time  to  time  passed  between  himself  and  the  various  candidates. 
The  old  ofiScial,  proud  of  his  carefulness  and  of  his  foresight, 
answered  that  he  had  not  only  preserved  it,  but  had  brought  the 
whole  of  it  with  him.  He  was  told  to  stand  down  for  the  present, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  received  a  polite  intimation  that  his 
attendance  was  no  longer  required. 

In  one  of  the  Parliamentary  returns,  which  professes  to  specify 
the  franchises  existing  before  1832,  those  at  Bristol  are  described 
as  vested  in  the  freemen  and  innholders.  The  wag,  for  such  he 
must  have  been,  who  compiled  this  return,  and  who  was  guilty  of 
substituting  the  word  innholders  for  freeholders,  however  blamable 
for  bis  pleasantry,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
indicated  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  by  which  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  too  often  secured. 

The  burgage  qualification  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  it  existed 
in  several  boroughs  and  is  still  supposed  to  exist  in  those  that,  for 
parliamentary  as  well  as  other  purposes,  continue  to  be  coimties 
of  themselves.  To  entitle  a  person  to  this  franchise,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  the  holder  of  an  undivided  tenement 
that  had  not  been  created  within  legal  memory,  and  that  had  in- 
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variably  conferred  the  right  to  vote.    No  length  of  residence  was 
required,  and  any  number  of  these  tenements  might  be  bought  np 
and  granted  by  the  owner  to  his  friends  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
This  franchise  existed  in  Lichfield,  where  there  were  about  200  of 
these  tenements ;  and  in  1826  the  whole  of  them,  which  for  a  long 
period  had  belonged  to  two  persons,  became  vested  in  one  man.  Im- 
mediately before  each  election  this  man  conveyed  them  all 'to  a  local 
agent,  who  thereupon  executed  separate  grants  to  different  persons,  and 
thus  created  as  many  voters  as  there  were  separate  tenements.    Not 
long  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  gentleman  who  took 
part  in  these  elections,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  conducted.    The  deeds  were  handed  for  ex- 
amination to  the  presiding  officer — who  happened  to  be  my  infor- 
mant— and  the  elector,  having  voted,  received  back  his  deed  which 
was  politely  abstracted  from  him  as  he  retired,  by  a  trusty  retainer. 
J  rom  the  rapidity  with  which  this  operation  was  executed,  the  deeds 
were  called  *  snatch  papers.'    But  my  informant's  part  in  the  farce 
was  far  from  being  so  expeditious  as  that  played  by  the  trusty  re- 
tainer ;  for  he  tells  me  that  he  spun  out  the  time  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  was  consequently  repeatedly  scolded  by  a  king's  counsel,  ^  who/ he 
adds,  *  pressed  me  to  employ  a  man  who  understood  his  business,  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  time  of  the  Court.    That,  however,  was  not  oar 
aim,  and  we  managed  to  limit  the  voters  to  thirty  a  day  or  there- 
abouts for  each  side,  the  day  being  from  eight  to  four.    The  cost  to 
the  M.P.8  averaged  about   35f.  a  voter,  say  14,000i.  altogether  for 
the  two  seats ' ! 

At  Old  Sarum  the  constituency  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  I 
holders  of  burgage  tenements,  of  which  there  were  about  seven.  | 
These  tenements  consisted  simply  of  barren  sites,  as  there  was  not  a 
single  building  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  old  borough,  and,j 
as  at  Lichfield,  they,  or  at  least  soihe  of  them,  were  granted  out  io 
the  voters  in  embryo,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  and  surrendered 
immediately  afterwards.     Nevertheless  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  an  election  were  gone  through,  and  a  large  tent  was  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  the  returning  officer  and  his  staff  whilst  recording 
the  votes.    The  proceedings  at  the  last  election  before  1832,  which 
had  attracted  a  large  assembly  of  spectators,  was  enlivened  by  an  m- 
cident  that  created  no  little  public  amusement.    The  correspondent 
of  a  London  journal  introduced  himself  to  the  returning  oflScer— a 
punctilious  old  fellow — ^and,  after  many  apologies  for  the  intrusion, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  favoured  with  the  state  of  the  poll .  j 

In  cases  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred  the  election  was 
often  simply  a  matter  of  barter  between  the  patron  of  the  borough 
and  the  candidate ;  the  latter  not  even  condescending  to  honour  the 
constituency  with  a  visit.  Yet,  obviously  bad  as  the  results  oi  this 
system  were,  few,  very  few  of  the  owners  of  these  rotten  borougns 
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were,  I  fear,  fonnd  to  possess  the  public  spirit  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Badnor.  When  that  patriotic  nobleman  offered  to  Mr: 
Shaw  Lefevre,  afterwards  Lord  Eversley,  a  seat  for  Downton,  he  said  that 
he  woold  exact  from  him  only  one  single  pledge,  namely,  that  he  wonld 
not  fail  to  vote  for  the  unconditional  disfranchisement  of  the  borough. 

Another  franchise,  the  '  scot  and  lot  franchise,'  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  This  franchise  unquestionably  included  the 
payment  of  some  kind  of  local  impost ;  but  whether  one  or  more  than 
one,  or  whether  it  embraced  public  taxes  also,  or  the  liability  to 
serve  some  local  office,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  The  better 
opinion,  and  this  is  held  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  seems  to  be  that  <  scot '  refers 
to  the  rate,  or  impost,  and  Mot '  to  its  apportioned  amount.  But, 
strange  to  say,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  House  of  C!ommons  took  upon  itself  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  interpret  it  as  the  poor  rate,  which  rate  did  not  exist  when  the 
qualification  was  first  established,  and  the  payment  of  which  could  not 
Uierefore  have  then  constituted  the  qualification. 

But    round  about  the  barbarous-sounding  potwaller,  or    pot- 
walloper,  qualification  no  such  discussion  has  raged  as  that  which 
<  scot  and  lot '  has  given  rise  to.  This  qualification  was  as  primitive  as 
its  designation  was  uncouth.     It  consisted  simply  of  the  occupation) 
of  a  separate  tenement  in  which  the  voter  cooked  his  meals  or  boiled  \ 
his  own  pot.     M.  de  Franqueville  felicitously  sums  it  up  when  he  J 
describes  the  potwaller  to  his  countrymen  as  ^  toute  personne  male 
faisant  bouillir  son  pot  au  feu.'    To  possess  this  franchise  the  pay-7 
ment  of  scot  and  lot  was  not  necessary  ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
receipt  of  alms  did  not  disqualify.    As  may  be  supposed,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  manufacture   a  potwaller.     In   fact,  I   could  point  to 
instances  within  my  own  knowledge  where  a  son  was  allowed  to  brick  | 
off  an  office  furnished  with  a  fireplace,  attached  to  his  father's  house,  ] 
and  thus  qualify  himself  as  a  potwalloper.  ji 

Unlike  the  burgage,  ^scot  and  lot,'  and  ^potwaller'  qualifica- 
tions, however,  some  of  the  franchises  depended  upon  neither  the 
ownership   nor  the  occupation  of  property,  and  amongst  these  the 
chief  was  that  of  freeman,  which   existed  in  a  large  number  of 
boroughs;    but,  wheel  within  wheel,    anomaly   amidst  anomalies, 
it  was  not  uniform   everywhere.    In  some  places  the  condition  of  1 
residence   was    attached  to  it,  and  in  others   the  freemen  were  . 
required  to  pay   scot  and  lot.     There  were,   moreover,  boroughs  j 
in  which  those  persons  only  could  obtain  this  qualification  who  had 
become  freemen  in  a  particular  manner,  as  by  birth  or  apprenticeship ;  | 
whilst  in  others  freemen  of  every  kind  were  allowed  to  participate  i 
in  the  elections.     In  Bristol,  the  man  who  married  the  daughter  of  j 
a  freeman  became  an  elector;  and,  according  to  information  fur- 
nished to  M.  de  Franqueville,  marriages  of  this  kind  must  sometimes 
have  bee  a  of  a  very  slight  and  temporary  nature.    The  parties  con- 
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tracting  them,  so  he  tells  as,  went  on  the  morning  of  the  election  to 
the  ehnrch,  and  formally  plighted  their  troth  in  the  usual  way;  but 
after  the  man  had  recorded  his  vote,  husband  and  wife  repaired  to 
the  churchyard  and,  taking  each  other's  hand  across  one  of  the  graves, 
cried  out,  ^  Now  death  do  us  part ! '  and  this  was  treated  as  constita- 
ting  a  valid  divorce.  I  am  unwilling  to  spoil  what,  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  even  the  most  strait-laced  may  surely  venture  to  regard  as 
a  good  story ;  but  without  corroboration  it  must,  I  fear,  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  ben  trovato^  for  the  town  clerk  writes  to  me  :— 

I  have  heard  that  in  former  days  when  the  advantages  of  a  parliamentarr 
vote  were  tangible  the  prospect  of  an  election  would  bring  heeitatiDg  or  laggin? 
swuns  to  a  sense  of  the  desirability  of  prompt  action ;  but  I  dont  believe  a  word 
of  M.  de  Franqueville*8  divorces. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  burgage  franchise,  so  in  that  of  the  freemen, 
an  approaching  election  was  not  unfrequently  the  signal  forconsiderable 
activity  in  the  creation  of  votes.  Lord  Londesborough  is  reported  to 
have  caused  no  less  than  1,400  colliers  to  be  made  in  one  day  free- 
men of  Carlisle.  And  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  considerable  batches 
have  even  in  more  recent  times  been  added  to  the  freemen's  roll 
for  Dublin. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
various  franchises  that  existed ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  two 
more,  both  of  a  very  exceptional  character.  In  Wilton,  the  right  to 
vote  was  limited  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  *  who  do  all  corporate 
acts  and  receive  the  Sacrament.'  In  Preston,  it  was  declared  to  be 
in  the  inhabitants  at  large.  ^ 

In  those  boroughs  where  the  freeman,  pot  waller,  and  scot  and 
lot  franchises  prevailed,  the  financial  arrangements  for  seeming 
the  election  had  to  be  made  with  the  voters  themselves ;  and  very 
often  the  purchase-money  for  each  vote  was  regulated  by  a  fixed 
tariff.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  price  to  double  the  customaiy 
amount,  is  said  to  have  been  cleverly  circumvented  by  an  Irish 
solicitor-general,  in  whose  borough  the  usual  bribe  consisted  of  a 
five-pound  note,  one  half  of  the  note  being  given  to  the  voter  before 
the  election,  and  the  other  half  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  pledge.  As 
in  this  case  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  candidate  that 
he  should  be  elected  (and  the  voters  were  folly  cognisant  of  this 
fact),  he  appeared  to  assent  to  the  payment  of  the  additional  sm 
demanded,  and  the  half  of  a  ten-pound  note  was  sent  to  each  voter. 
On  presenting  himself  to  receive  the  remaining  half  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  voter,  who  had  duly  recorded  his  vote,  was,  to  his  great 
disgust,  referred  to  a  fellow-voter  who,  he  was  told,  had  the  other 
half. 

The'.^cotc^  franchises  differed  in  a  marked  degree  from  the 
English  in^eir  character.  The  AOs.  freehold  qualification  nominally 
existed  there,  but,  unlike  the  English  franchise,  which  kept  pace  with 
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the  decreasing  value  of  money,  it  was  made  to  consist  of  the  original 
quantity  of  land  valued  at  that  amount  for  county  purposes,  so  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  known  as  the  old  ex- 
tent  J  which  represented  from  lOL  to  130i.  sterling  of  the  present  day. 

There  was  also  another  franchise  created  by  an  Act  of  Charles 
the  Second,  which  gave  the  right  of  voting,  where  it  could  not  be 
established  on  an  ancient  409.  freehold,  to  owners  of  400Z.  Scotch 
valued  rent. 

In  both  cases  the  right  was  restricted  to  persons  holding  imme- 
diately under  the  Crown.  Great  landowners  desirous  of  multiplying 
the  votes  in  respect  of  their  property  effected  their  object  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  Crown  their  estates,  which  were  afterwards  granted  out  in 
40fl.  parcels  to  their  trusted  friends,  who  re-conveyed  the  property 
to  the  original  owners,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  position  of 
immediate  grantees  from  the  crown,  and  as  such  entitled  to  vote. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  number  of  electors 
for  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  only  about  2,500,  of  whom  1,200  are 
stated  to  have  possessed  fagot  votes. 

The  franchise  in  boroughs  was  even  more  restricted  than  it  was  in 
counties.  With  the  exception  of  Edinburgh  all  the  boroughs  were 
grouped  in  districts,  and  the  Town  Council  of  each  appointed  a 
delegate  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates  from  the  other 
boroughs  of  the  group,  elected  a  member.  In  Edinburgh,  which  was 
not  so  grouped,  the  right  to  vote  was  vested  in  the  corporation :  the 
corporation  consisted  of  only  thirty-three  persons. 

In(Jreland^  as  in  England,  there  was  a  40^.  county  freehold 
franchisepWith  this  difference — in  Ireland  the  voter  was  required 
to  occupy  the  qualifying  property.  On  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  in  1829  this  franchise  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  abolished,  and  a  102.  freehold  qualification 
substituted,  to  which  the  same  condition  of  occupancy  was  attached, 
with  the  further  restriction  that  it  should  not  arise  from  a  rent- 
charge.  There  were  two  other  qualifications,  one  of  20!.  and  another 
of  50i.,  for  which  occupation  was  not  required,  and  which  might  con- 
sist of  a  rent-charge.  The  only  difference  besides  value  between 
these  two  franchises  consisted  in  the  mode  of  registration.  The 
extent  to  which  the  40«.  voters  were  multipled  by  rival  landlordfl 
competing  for  the  representation  of  a  county  seems  incredible.  In 
Cavan  there  were  6,000  of  them  and  in  Down  the  number  is  stated 
to  have  been  30,000.  Every  occupier  of  a  strip  of  land  had  a  free- 
hold lease  for  a  life  or  lives  granted  to  him,  and  by  this  system  of 
leases  the  landlords  contrived  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
voters,  but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  their  dominion  over  them. 
In  consenting  to  the  disfranchisement  of  this  class  as  the  price  of 
emancipation,  O'Gonnell  showed  his  sagacity. 

The  Irish  borough  franchises  were  not  numerous.     In  some  cases 
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there  were  freemen,  and  in  boroughs  that  were  counties  of  them- 
selves the  408.  freeholders  in  occupation  and  the  202.  and  502.  free- 
holders were,  as  in  the  counties  at  large,  the  qualified  electors. 
In  one  or  two  boroughs  6L  householders  formed  the  constituency, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  franchise  was  limited  to  a 
very  small  number  of  self-elected  burgesses. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  our  electoral  system  in  1832.  It 
teemed  with  anomalies,  complications,  and  shortcomings,  and  more 
than  justified  the  statement  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Erskine  May  (Lord  Fam- 
borongh)  that  *  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  free  choice  of  the  limited  bodies  of  electors  then  entrusted 
with  the  franchise.'  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  at  this 
very  time  so  sagacious  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared 
that  the  state  of  the  representation  could  not  be  improved. 

In  England  the  409.  county  franchise  was  left  untouched  by  the ! 
Act  of  1832,  with  the  exception  that  if  the  qualifying  property  was : 
under  10^.  in  value  and  held  for  a  life  or  lives,  the  condition  of 
occupation  was  attached  to  it  unless  acquired  by  marriage,  devise,  or ; 
promotion  to  an  office. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  of  voting  was  extended  to  lOZ.  copy- 
holders of  inheritance  or  for  a  life  or  lives ;  to  \0U  leaseholders  for  the 
residue  of  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years ;  to  50i.  leaseholders 
for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  not  less  than  twenty  years ;  and  to  M 
occupying  tenants. 

In  the  boroughs  which  were  not  disfranchised  the  freemen,  by 
birth  or  servitude,  were  retained,  and  in  those  boroughs  which  were 
counties  of  cities  or  of  towns  the  freeholders  and  burgage  tenants 
were  still  allowed  to  vote.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
old  franchises  were  abolished,  with  a  personal  saving  of  existing  rights. 

But  the  great  and  leading  feature  of  the  Act  was  the  creation  of 
the  \0L  occupation  franchise,  which,  embracing  all  boroughs  both 
new  and  old,  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  nomination 
that  had  so  long  been  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

In  Scotland  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  all  existing  franchises  in 
counties  as  well  as  in  boroughs,  and  the  right  of  voting  was  conferred 
on  the  following  persons:  in  counties  on  lOZ.  owners  of  lands  and 
lessees  for  an  original  term  of  not  less  than  fifty-seven  years  or  for 
life ;  on  50^.  lessees  for  nineteen  years ;  and  on  personal  occupiers 
of  land  of  the  same  amount,  or  of  land  whatever  the  rent  nught  be 
if  the  fine  paid  was  SOOf. 

In  boroughs  the  franchise  was  vested  in  owners  and  in  occupiers 
of  \0l.  yearly  value. 

In  counties  in  Ireland  the  lOi.,  20Z.,  and  50Z.  freeholders  were 
left  untouched,  and  the  franchise  was  extended  to  lOZ.  leaseholders 
for  an  original  term  of  fifty  years  or  of  twenty  years,  and  to  201, 
leaseholders  for  a  similar  term  of  fourteen  years,  actual  occupation  in 
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each  case  being  reqnired ;  but  the  same  Act  that  made  these  conces- 
sions— an  Act,  be  it  observed,  not  passed  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  but 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature — graciously  conferred  upon  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  an  additional  boon,  for  which 
they  must  always  feel  grateful.  In  a  separate  clause,  carefully  drafted, 
it  gave  them  a  copyhold  franchise !  No  tenure  whatever  of  that  kind 
ever  existed  in  Ireland.  Unlike  the  snake  atid  the  toad,  the  copy- 
holder had  no  footing  there  even  before  the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 

In  the  Irish  boroughs  the  freemen  were  retained  as  in  England, 
and  the  20^.  and  50L  freeholders  in  boroughs  which  were  counties  of 
themselves  were  not  disturbed  ;  but  the  other  qualifications  were  all 
abolished,  with,  however,  the  accustomed  saving  of  existing  personal 
rights.  The  10?.  occupation  franchise  was  given  to  all  boroughs  as 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  in  boroughs  that  were  counties  the 
right  of  voting  was  extended  to  lessees  and  assignees  of  lOZ.  and  20i. 
as  in  counties  at  large,  and  to  lOL  freeholders  in  actual  occupation. 

With  the  mention  of  one  special  franchise  I  end  this  part  of  my 
survey.  I  mean  that  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

As  regards  registration,  every  county  and  borough  franchise 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  created  or  retained,  was 
conditional  on  the  registration  of  the  voter,  who  was  also  required  to 
have  been  in  occupation  or  possession  for  six  or  twelve  months.  And 
as  regards  the  lOZ.  occupation  franchise,  the  voter  was  required  to 
have  been  rated  to  all  poor  rates  made  during  the  qualifying  period, 
and  to  have  paid  the  rates  and  assessed  taxes  due  from  him  up  to  a 
given  date. 

Although  the  legislation  of  1832  was  a  great  step  in  the  way  of 
progress,  we  must  not  exaggerate  its  efiects  in  regard  to  enfranchise- 
ment. In  England,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recall  hereafter,  the 
number  of  voters  added  to  the  constituencies  barely  amounted  to 
220,000.  Even  this  comparatively  slight  increase  was  mainly  due  to 
the  new  ownership  and  the  50L  occupation  qualifications  in  counties 
and  the  lOL  qualification  in  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs; 
whilst,  so  far  as  the  working  classes  were  concerned,  it  resulted 
in  seriously  diminishing  the  very  limited  rights  of  representation 
that  they  previously  possessed.  Thus,  for  example,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  *  scot  and  lot '  qualification  the  constituency  of  Leicester  was 
reduced  by  2,000  persons,  that  of  Westminster  by  3,500,  and  in 
some  other  boroughs  the  number  of  voters  was  reduced  by  more  than 
one  half.  Of  course  in  the  disfranchised  boroughs  the  electors  who 
possessed  this  and  similar  franchises  were  disfranchised  altogether. 

The  object  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues,  however, 
was  not  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  classes,  but  to  destroy  the 
more  scandalous  anomalies  of  the  existing  system,  and  so  make  the 
House  of  Commons  really  an  elected  instead  of  a  nominated  body. 
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But  this  object  uras  not  accomplished  without  an  unprecedented 
struggle — so  great,  indeed,  that  some  time  afterwards,  when  the 
working  classes  began  to  realise  their  exclusion  from  the  constituencies; 
Lord  John,  burdened  with  the  recollection  of  his  former  labours, 
urged  his  countrymen  to  '  rest  and  be  thankful.' 

Sest,  however,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  political  things,  especially 
when  large  masses  of  the  people  have  a  substantial  grievance,  and  in 
1839  the  Chartist  agitation  once  more  drew  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  the 
agitation  became  more  or  less  dormant,  but  it  revived  again  in 
1848,  though  with  only  barren  results  as  far  as  its  immediate  con- 
sequences were  concerned. 

In  1850  our  electoral  system  was  improved  by  a  special  Act  affect- 
ing Ireland — ^I  mean  by  the  concession  to  the  sister  country  of  a  5i. 
freehold  franchise  and  a  \2L  occupation  franchise  in  counties.  By 
the  same  Act  the  \0L  freehold  qualification,  which  depended  on 
occupation,  was  abolished  both  in  counties  at  large  and  in  boroughs 
that  were  counties  of  themselves,  and  the  \0L  occupation  franchise 
in  boroughs  that  were  counties  of  themselves  was  reduced  to  8Z. 

Two  years  after  Lord  John  Bussell,  apparently  recovered  from  the 
lassitude  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  of  1832,  again  tried  his  hand  as 
a  reformer,  and  brought  in  another  Bill  that  in  the  first  instance 
owed  its  origin  to  a  discussion  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Locke  King  to 
assimilate  the  county  with  the  borough  occupation  franchise. 

He  proposed  to  give  the  counties  an  occupation  franchise  of  102L 
rateable  value ;  to  reduce  the  copyhold  and  leasehold  franchises  in 
certain  cases  to  52.  clear  yearly  value ;  to  lower  the  borough  occu- 
pation franchise  to  5L  rateable  value,  and  to  give  a  vote  both  in 
counties  and  in  boroughs  to  persons  charged  with  40«.  for  certain 
assessed  taxes  or  the  income  tax.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
this  attempt  was  abortive. 

The  next  Beform  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  in  1854.  It 
gave  the  counties  a  \0L  occupation  franchise,  and  reduced  the 
borough  franchise  to  6Z.  rateable  value.  Moreover,  persons  in  receipt 
of  a  yearly  pension  of  lOOZ.,  or  of  an  income  of  lOi.  from  the  Funds 
or  India  or  Bank  Stock,  were  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  a  similar 
privilege  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  paid  40«.  assessed  taxes 
or  income  tax,  or  having  50Z.  deposited  in  a  savings  bank,  and  lastly 
the  graduates  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  universities. 

It  disfranchised  the  freemen  and  repealed  the  rate  and  tax  paying 
restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1832.  This  Bill  met  with  no  better  success 
than  its  predecessor. 

In  1859  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  reformer,  and  boldly  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  representative  system  by  establishing  complete  uniformity  be* 
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tween  the  borough  and  county  franchises,  except  as  regarded  certain 
ancient  rights  reserved  by  the  Act  of  1832.  The  electors  were  to 
be  40«.  freeholders  of  inheritance,  and  5L  copyholders  of  inheritance, 
freeholders,  or  copyholders  for  a  life  or  lives,  leaseholders  for  an 
original  term  of  not  less  than  thirty  years,  and  occupiers  of  land  or 
tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lOZ.,  or  of  lodgings  at  88.  per 
week  or  not  less  than  202.  a  year.  Persons  receiving  20L  a  year 
from  the  Funds  or  from  India  or  Bank  Stock,  or  having  a  deposit  of 
501.  in  a  savings  bank,  were  also  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  then 
came  the  possessors  of  what  Mr.  Bright  aptly  termed  *  fancy 
franchises,'  viz.  graduates  of  the  universities,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  ministers  of  other  denominations  having  charge 
of  a  chapel,  barristers  and  conveyancers,  attorneys,  solicitors  and 
proctors,  registered  medical  practitioners,  and  certificated  school- 
masters. However  deserving  of  commendation  Mr.  Disraeli's  idea  of 
establishing  similar  franchises  in  boroughs  and  in  counties  may  have 
been,  his  scheme  altogether  failed  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  which 
was  not  to  increase  the  voting  power  of  the  middle  classes  by  the 
invention  of  a  number  of  new  and  unheard-of  franchises,  but  to 
include  within  the  electoral  body  the  higher  stratum  of  the  artisan 
and  working  population  by  lowering  the  existing  franchise. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  parties  had  now  become 
competitive  reformers,  and  in  1860  Lord  John  Eussell  was  once  more 
in  the  field  with  a  Bill  to  give  the  counties  a  lOL  occupation  franchise 
and  reduce  the  borough  qualification  to  6L  But  this  Bill  was  after- 
wards withdrawn ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  defeat  of  the  motions 
of  Mr.  Locke  King  and  Mr.  Baines  for  the  reduction  of  the  county 
and  borough  franchise  in  1861,  and  the  rejection  of  the  two  Bills 
brought  in  by  them  in  1864,  that  the  Parliament  elected  in  1859 
was  in  no  mood  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Beform. 

After  the  general  election  in  1865  the  Liberal  party  became  much 
more  hopeful,  and  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1866  the  Government  of  Lord  Kussell,  who  had  become  Prime 
Minister  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  announced  their  intention 
of  introducing  another  Bill. 

In  order  that  Parliament  should  be  in  possession  of  complete  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  directions  had  been 
given  for  a  series  of  electoral  returns,  and  amongst  them  one  showing 
the  number  of  working  men  on  the  register.  As  may  be  supposed, 
numerous  questions  arose  as  to  what  persons  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  that  class.  Some  of  the  union  officers  who 
made  the  returns  were  evidently  disposed  to  restrict  the  numbers 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  whilst  others  gave  them  an  absurdly 
wide  extension.  In  one  case,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  compiler 
stated  that  he  considered  that  all  the  electors  in  his  borough  were 
working  men,  with  three  exceptions,  one  of  them  being  the  parson ! 
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These  returns  were,  however,  carefully  sifted  and  rendered  reaaon- 
ably  reliable  before  they  were  laid  before  Parliament. 

The  leading  provision  of  the  Bill  of  1866  was  the  extension  of  the 
borough  franchise  to  7{.,  a  figure  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
novelty.  The  first  idea  was  to  adopt  a  5L  qualification,  but  only  a 
little  consideration  was  needed  to  show  that  this  in  effect  would  have 
been  practically  a  concession  of  household  suffrage. 

Then  came  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  QL  rateable  value,  which  would 
have  had  the  merit  of  enfranchising  a  very  considerable,  although  not 
excessive  number  of  the  working  classes.  There  was,  however,  no 
uniformity  in  rateable  value,  which  was  determined  upon  a  different 
scale  in  almost  every  union,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  objection 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  alternative  or  correctiTe 
franchise  of  IL  clear  yearly  value. 

This  plan  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  embodied  by  the  draughts- 
man in  the  Bill,  when  a  statement  of  the  grave  objections  to  it  were 
laid  before  Lord  Russell,  amongst  which  were  the  following.  An 
alternative  franchise  is  without  precedent,  and  is  wanting  in  simpli- 
city. It  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  rating  basis  is  un- 
sound and  needs  correction.  Moreover,  if  a  corrective  standard  is 
needed,  the  standard  itself  should  be  taken  and  not  the  false  basis. 
This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  the  IL  franchise  was  inserted  ia  the 
Bill.  An  incident  like  this  shows  how  difiicult  it  is  to  fix  a  line 
of  money  value  in  determining  the  franchises,  and  how  open  to 
objection  must  be  any  such  attempt. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  overwhelming  objections  that  existed 
to  a  rateable  value  franchise,  a  motion  made  when  the  Bill  of  1866  got 
into  committee  to  substitute  that  basis  for  clear  yearly  value  was 
carried  against  the  Government,  who  thereupon  resigned,  and  Lord 
Derby  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  his  speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Grosvenor's  motion  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  probably  one  of  his 
finest  oratorical  triumphs,  used  these  remarkable  and  prophetic  words: 

You  may  drive  us  from  our  seats,  you  may  slay,  you  may  bury  the  measiue 
that  we  have  introduced,  but  we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone  for  an  epitaph  this 
line,  with  certain  confidence  of  its  fulfilment : 

Ezoriare  aliqais  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor. 
You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great  sodal  forces 
which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  the  tumult  of  thaae 
debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb,  those  great  social  forces  are 
against  you — they  work  with  us ;  they  are  marshalled  in  our  support,  and  the 
banner  which  we  now  carry  in  the  fight,  though  perhaps  at  some  moment  of  ^ 
struggle  it  may  droop  over  our  heads,  yet  will  float  again  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  and 
will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people  of  the  three  kingdonuy 
perhaps  not  to  an  easy  but  to  a  certain  and  not  distant  victory. 

Sanguine  as  the  great  statesman  naturally  is,  he  could  scarcely 
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have  supposed,  even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  bis  prescient  and 
powerful  imagination,  that  in  the  following  year  his  political  oppo- 
nents, those  who  had  so  strenuously  resisted  his  moderate  proposals, 
would  carry  a  measure  placing  on  the  register  more  than  double  the 
number  of  voters  he  himself  had  intended  to  enfranchise.  The 
rejection  of  the  Bill  of  1866  led  to  considerable  agitation,  and  was 
foUowed  by  a  great  popular  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but  the  people 
tore  down  the  iron  fencing  and  accomplished  their  object ;  so  that  it 
was  said  of  them  that  they  went  in  by  rail  and  came  out  by  road. 
The  new  Government  soon  perceived  that  another  attempt  must  be 
made  to  settle  the  question,  and  early  in  1867,  after  a  fruitless 
endeavour  to  elicit,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  then  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  cele- 
brated Bill.  The  new  franchises  proposed  were,  in  boroughs,  house- 
hold suffrage,  subject  to  rating  and  the  payment  of  rates;  and 
in  counties,  the  occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the  rateable 
value  of  161. J  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  the  reduction  of  the 
\0L  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  franchises  to  52.  The  fancy 
franchises  included  in  the  Bill  of  1859  were  to  be  given  in  both  cases. 
The  first  and  chief  difficulty  that  arose  in  dealing  with  the  new 
measure  regarded  what  was  termed  the  personal  payment  of  rates. 
In  all  or  some  of  the  parishes,  in  a  very  large  number  of  boroughs, 
the  owners  of  houses  of  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  62. — in 
the  metropolis  the  amount  was  much  higher — were,  under  statutory 
powers  confided  to  the  vestry,  either  rated  instead  of  the  occupier, 
or  they  compounded  for  and  paid  the  rates,  so  that  not  only  would 
the  occupiers  of  all  these  houses  have  been  excluded  from  the  new 
franchise,  but  different  franchises  dependent  upon  the  adoption  or 
non-adoption  of  the  compounding  Acts  and  oscillating  between 
household  suffrage  and  6Z.  rateable  value,  would  have  been  esta- 
blished in  different  boroughs,  and  sometimes  even  in  different  parishes 
in  the  same  borough.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  meeting  this 
difficulty :  one  of  them  was  to  abolish  the  compound  householder,  the 
other  was  to  allow  him  to  participate  in  the  franchise.  To  the  latter 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Tory  party,  who  had  almost  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  what  they  regarded  as  the  sacred  principle  of  personal 
rating,  would,  even  under  the  superior  educational  training  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  be  brought  to  consent ;  and  as  to  the  former,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Liberal  party  would  agree  to  it,  as  they 
were  extremely  unwilling  to  impose  upon  the  working  classes,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part  weekly  tenants,  the  hardship  of  being  called 
upon  to  pay  rates  made  for  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods.  However, 
the  imfortunate  compound  householder  was  ultimately  sacrificed  to 
the  spirit  of  Beform,  but  only  to  be  reinstated  two  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Liberal  party  were  again  in  power,  and  swept  away  this 
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blot  in  the  Bill.  The  lodger  franchise,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
Bill,  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  claimed,  and  justly, 
to  be  the  father  of  it,  although  it  was  not  made  clear  why,  if  the 
personal  payment  of  rates  was  such  an  essential  proof  of  the  fitness 
of  a  householder,  a  class  of  occupiers  should  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise  who  could  not  be  rated  and  never  paid  any  rates  at  all. 

The  fancy  franchises  were  very  soon  abandoned*  Indeed  it  is  a 
wonder  that  some  of  them  were  ever  seriously  entertained.  The 
payment  of  an  assessed  tax  of  \L  per  annum  would  have  conferred  the 
right  to  vote  on  a  man  who  kept  two  dogs,  or  who  might  have  chosen 
for  a  crest  some  heraldic  device  to  which  he  could  lay  no  claioL  And 
I  well  remember  that,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  wearing  of 
hair  powder  which,  in  order  to  render  a  person  liable  to  the  tax,  need 
not  be  used  for  any  specified  length  of  time,  nor  in  any  prescribed 
quantity,  nor  of  any  particular  colour,  would  confer  a  qualifica- 
tion, a  Cabinet  minister  who  was  present  gravely  observed  that  haii 
powder  must  be  expressly  excepted  in  the  Bill.     Whereupon  Mr. 

Disraeli  exclaimed  *  Good  God ! ,  why,  if  we  were  to  do  that  we 

should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.'  After  this  it 
was  not  difiScult  to  foresee  that  at  least  one  of  the  fancy  franchises 
was  doomed. 

Another  provision  in  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  its  originality, 
very  soon  followed  the  &te  of  these  franchises :  this  was  that  ereiy 
taxpayer  of  208.  per  annum  who  possessed  another  qualification  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  two  votes. 

The  fisnchise  clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  when  it  left  the  House  of 
Commons  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  Government  measure,  wei^ 
accepted  in  their  entirety  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  an  incident 
occurred  with  respect  to  an  amendment  proposed  by  one  of  their 
Lordships  that  created  considerable  mirth.  Actuated  by  the  desire 
that  our  new  masters,  as  they  were  termed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  should 
possess  the  additional  qualification  deemed  so  essential  by  that 
gentleman,  the  noble  Lord  determined  to  provide,  if  possible,  that 
no  person  should  be  entitled  to  vote  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
but  when  he  handed  in  his  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect,  his  hand- 
writing proved  to  be  so  illegible  that  the  unhappy  clerk  at  the  table 
was  unable  to  decipher  a  single  word  of  it. 

The  piloting  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  those  who  had  the  privil^e  of  assisting  him 
to  determine  the  various  questions  that  daily  arose  during  its  passage 
can  never  forget  the  keen  wit  and  shrewd  wisdom  with  which  he  en- 
livened many  of  their  long  and  dry  discussions,  or  the  earnest  desire 
that  he  constantly  showed  to  render  the  measure  generally  acceptable 
to  the  country.  Unlike  one  of  our  croaking  poets,  he  had  no 
ridiculous  apprehension  that  his  measure  would  render  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  England  inevitable.     He  regarded  it  as  a 
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wise  and  timely  concession.  Within  an  hour  after  its  occurrence  he 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  the  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent.  And 
in  his  letter,  so  far  from  describing  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  as  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  he  called  it  a  *  great  and  happy  event.' 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  Bills  were  not  brought  in  until  the  follow- 
ing session,  1868.  In  Scotland  household  suffrage  and  the  lodger 
franchise  were  given  to  the  boroughs,  and  in  the  counties  the 
ownership  franchise  was  reduced  to  5L — ^a  concession  somewhat  tardy 
seeing  that  it  was  made  to  Ireland  so  far  back  as  1850 — and  an 
occupation  franchise  of  15Z.  was  established.  Ireland,  however,  was 
not  so  liberally  dealt  with.  The  county  franchise  remained  untouched, 
and  in  lieu  of  household  suffrage  the  franchise  in  boroughs  was  given 
to  occupiers  above  4!.,  the  reason  being  that  the  owners  instead  of  the 
occupiers  were  rated  to  all  houses  at  and  below  that  sum. 

After  the  concession  of  household  suffrage  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  boroughs,  it  needed  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
it  must  at  no  very  distant  period  be  extended  to  the  counties  also. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  important  urban  districts,  in  which  the 
working  men  had  as  much  right  to  claim  the  franchise  as  those  who 
lived  in  the  boroughs,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham  and  Wilts  were  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as 
those  in  the  boroughs  of  East  Retford  and  Cricklade,  which  besides 
being  entirely  rural  were  even  larger  than  some  of  the  counties. 

But  this  just  concession  was  not  accomplished  until  1884,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  carrying  his  great  measure  of  reform. 

By  it  a  uniform  household  franchise,  a  uniform  lodger  franchise, 
and  a  uniform  \0L  occupation  franchise  were  established  in  every 
borough  and  county  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  those  persons  who  inhabited  a  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of  any 
office,  service,  or  employment,  were  constituted  occupiers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  franchise,  provided  the  master  or  employer  was  non- 
resident. 

An  important  feature  in  the  Act  is  that  it  placed  restriction  on 
the  creation  of  fagot  votes  by  providing  that  no  person  should  be 
registered  as  a  voter  in  respect  of  a  rent  charge,  unless  it  was  one  on 
the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent  charge  of  a  benefice. 

The  result  of  the  legislative  measures  of  1832,  1866-7,  and 
1884,  in  the  direction  of  enfranchisement,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables,  which  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  parliamentary  returns, 
and  show  the  number  of  voters  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  the  passing  of  each  of 
those  measures. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  figures  for  1831  can 
only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  as  there  was  no  general  system  of 
registration  prior  to  1 832.  Moreover  the  tables  do  not  include  the 
voters  for  the  universities. 
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Table  \,^Number  of  Voters  in  each  of  the  folloinng  Yean. 

Ye^ 

Counties 

Boroogtafl                      Total 

Increaie 

England  and  Walen. 

1831 
1883 

247,000 » 
370,379 

188,391 
285,958 

435,391 
656,337 

} 

220,946     ! 

1866 
1869 

640,271 
764,876 

614,026 
1,196,360 

1,054,297 
1,860,236 

•^ 

/ 

805,930 

1888 
1886 

966,721 
2,638.142 

1,661,732 
1,842,191 

2,618,463 
4,380,333 

1,761,880 

Scotland. 

1831 
1833 

3,276 
33,116 

1,303 
31,332 

4,679 
04,447 

} 

69,868     . 

1866 
1869 

49,979 
76,791 

66,616 
168,918 

105,494 
236,709 

} 

130,215     I 

1888 
1886 

99,662 
316,207 

210,789 
236,664 

310,441 
560,831 

} 

240,-390 

Irdand. 

1881 
1888 

62,163 
60,607 

23,798 
31,646 

76,050 
92,162 

} 

16,11)2 

1866 
1869 

172,010 
176,826 

32,666 
46,626 

204,666' 
222,460 

} 

17,785     , 

1883 
1886 

166,997 
631,661 

68,021 
106,314 

224,018 
737,966 

613,937 

*  Estiinated. 

"  The  laiire  increue  (112,518)  lii  IreUuKl  between  1833  and  1B60  is  mainly  dae  to  the  Irish  Act  of  liSi) 
brought  in  by  the  CKiTemnient  of  Lord  John  RusacIL 


Tablb  2.^Increa8e$  in  number  of  Voters  consequent  upon  the  Acts  of  1832, 18C7-S, 

and\^M. 


\        England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Totals 

1832. 

Counties      . 
Boroughs    . 

123,370 
97,667 

29,839 

30,029 

8,446 

7,747 

161,663 
135,343 

Totals 

220,946 

69,808 

16,192 

297,006 

1867-8. 

CouDties 
Boroughs     . 

Totals 

681,334 
124,606 

103,403 
26,812 

4,816 
12,970 

789,553 
164,387 

806,939 

130,215 

17,786 

953,939 

1884. 

Counties     . 
Boroughs    . 

1,671,421 
190,469 

215,616 
24,775 

466,664 

48,283 

2,252,690 
263,517 

Totals 

1,761,880 

240,390 

513,937 

2,516,207 

1889 
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Whilst,  therefore,  the  general  increase  in  1832  was  only  aboat 
220,000,  the  number  enfranchised  in  1867-8  amounted  to  nearly 
1,000,000,  and  in  1884  to  no  less  than  2,500,000.  The  boroughs,  if 
we  except  those  of  Ireland,  were,  of  course,  the  great  gainers  by 
the  Act  of  1867  ;  but  the  Irish  counties  came  in  for  a  lion's  share  in 
1884.  Although  the  general  increase  in  1832  was  comparatively  so 
small,  it  will  not  escape  observation  that  in  Scotland  the  numbers 
in  counties  rose  from  3,276  to  33,115,  and  in  boroughs  from  1,303 
to  31,322,  or,  taking  the  whole  electorate,  from  4,579  to  64,437 ! 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  note  is  the  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  electors  in  Ireland  under  the  legislation  of  1867-8,* which 
added  less  than  18,000  to  the  register,  whereas  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Act  of  1884  the  number  exceeded  half  a  million.  ^ 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  by  the  Act  of  1884  all  the 
occupation  franchises  have  been  rendered  uniform  both  in  counties 
and  in  boroughs  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but,  when  we  com- 
pare the  ownership  franchises  one  with  another,  as  in  the  following 
table,*  we  shall  see  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  having  placed 
them  upon  a  similar  footing. 


Tabus  3. — A  Clamfied  Table,  showing  the  Persoru  entitled  to  vote  under  the  existing 
Franchises^  exclusively  of  those  whose  rights  were  reserved  under  the  Franchise 
repealed  in  1832  and  1884. 


Electoral  Areas 


Coanties    and 
Boroughs 


Coantles 


Boroughs 


Boroueha  (cer- 
tain) nxiixting 
before  1832 

Boroughs  being 
counties  of 
cities  or  of 
towns 


England 


Scotland 


Occupation. 


Inhabitant  houtfholderx 
101.  OeeupUrt  of  lands  and 

tenements 
10/.  Lodgers 


The  same 
Tlic  same 


The  tame 


OwySBBBIP. 


40».  Freeholders  of  inherit- 
ance 

40j.  and  under  6/.  Fretholderi 
for  a  life  or  lives  in  occn- 
pation 

bl.  Freeholders  for  a  life  or 
lives,  and  5/.  Coptkolders 
for  a  life  or  lives  or  any 
larger  estate,  although  not 
in  occupation 

6{.  Leaseholders^  60  years' 
term 

601.  Leaseholders^  20  years' 
term 


6{.  Owners  of  lands  and 
heritages 


5;.  Leaseholder  a  f  67  years* 
term 

60/.  Leaseholders,  19  years' 
term 

10/.  Omtfrs  (true)  of  any 
house  or  other  building 
-with  or  without  land 


A>(aEKT  AKD  SPBCIAL  BXOBTS. 


Freemen 


409.Freeholdert  and  B^trgag^ 
Trrutnts  having  estates  of 
inheritance 

lOt.Fretholders  and  Burgage 
Tenants  for  Ufe  or  lives, 
or  under  10/.  if  in  occupa- 
tion 


Ireland 


The  same 
The  same 


The  same 


5/.  Freeholders  for  an  estate 
of  inheritance  or  for  life ; 
or  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever  in  any  rated  lands, 
tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments 

20/.  Freeholders,  including 
owners  of  whole  of  a  tithe 
rent-charge  of  a  benefice 


10/.  Leaseholders^  60  years* 

term 
20/.  Leaseholders,  14  years* 

term 


Freemen 


20/.  Freeholders  and  10/.  and 
20/.  Leojteholders,  as  above 
in  counties 


*  This  Tabln  is  only  intended  to  indicate  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  different  franchises,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth  the  conditions  and  restrictions  to  which  they  are  subject.  To  haTe 
done  so  would  have  occupied  almost  as  much  space  as  the  present  Article. 
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The  eye  of  a  registration  agent  is  not  needed  to  detect  the  ano- 
malies and  complications  shown  by  this  skeleton  table.  Thus  in  English 
counties  we  have  three  kinds  of  freehold  franchises,  whilst  in  Scotland 
there  is  only  one.  In  Ireland  there  are  two,  but  they  both  differ  from 
those  in  England.  In  Ireland  the  two  leasehold  franchises  are  10[. 
and  20^.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  are  5L  and  501.  In  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland  there  is  no  AOs.  franchise  for  freeholders  in  fee, 
and  no  franchise  under  51.  for  freeholders  for  a  life  or  lives  in  occu- 
pation. In  Scotland  the  proprietors  of  ownership  qualifications  in 
boroughs  vote  for  the  borough,  and  not  for  the  county ;  but  the 
owner^ip  qualification  in  boroughs  is  required  to  be  of  the  value  of 
10!.,  whilst  that  for  the  county  is  only  51.  In  England  and  in  Ireland 
the  borough  freeholders  vote  for  the  county  at  large  and  not  for  the 
borough,  unless  the  borough  happens  to  be  a  county  of  a  city  or  of  a 
town ;  80  that  whilst,  as  a  general  rule,  the  constituencies  of  the 
English  and  Irish  boroughs  consist  exclusively  of  occupation  voter!: 
(except  where  there  are  freemen),  those  of  the  counties  embrace  both 
occupiers  and  owners,  including  the  owners  whose  qualifications  are 
in  the  boroughs. 

In  boroughs  which  are  counties  of  cities  or  of  towns,  the  owners 
vote  for  the  borough ;  unless  in  a  case  like  Dublin,  which  was  extended 
some  years  ago,  where  the  owners  within  the  extended  limits  vote 
for  the  county,  and  those  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  city 
continue  to  vote  for  the  borough.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  table  to  see  how  the  ownership  franchises  in  these  boroughs 
differ  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  how  they  differ  from  the  same 
franchises  in  the  counties  proper. 

However  much,  therefore,  we  may  plume  ourselves  upon  the 
reforms  which  we  have  made  in  our  electoral  system,  it  is  evident 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  stamp  upon  it  the  two  characteristics 
it  ought  to  possess :  viz.  uniformity  and  simplicity.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that,  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  events,  and 
with  the  existing  restless  rivalry  of  political  life,  attempts  will  not  be 
made  to  remove  some  at  least  of  the  blots  with  which  it  is  disfigured. 
Indeed  recent  legislation  has  accentuated  one  of  these  blots  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  cannot  fail  to  fasten  attention  on  the  subject. 

As  already  pointed  out,  persons  having  ownership  qualifications  in 
boroughs  vote  in  respect  of  them  for  the  county  and  not  for  the 
borough.  Now  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  no  less  than 
sixty-one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  boroughs,  together  with  the 
whole  of  those  in  the  Metropolis,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  geographically  situate  and  set  up  as  separate  and 
distinct  counties  for  all  financial  and  administrative  purposes. 

Of  these  boroughs,  as  many  as  forty  used  to  contribute  towards  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  county,  but  now  they  no  longer  do  so; 
and  although  there  are  some  matters,  such  as  the  business  relating  to 
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county  parliamentary  elections,  the  assizes,  and  the  militia,  which 
have  not  been  transferred,  these  boroughs  now  exercise  exclusively 
all  the  chief  powers  which  belong  to  a  county  authority.  Unless  then 
it  be  on  the  ground  that  some  other  boroughs  have  always  been  in 
this  category,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  upon  what  other  ground 
persons  whose  ownership  qualifications  are  in  these  new  county 
boroughs  should  still  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  counties  of  which  they 
have  ceased  to  form  part  for  all  the  main  purposes  of  county  finance 
and  administration ;  or  why  eight  thousand  ownership  electors,  having 
their  qualifications  within  the  new  county  of  London,  should  still 
continue  to  swamp  the  county  of  Middlesex  with  their  votes. 

Leaving  aside  all  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  sex  that  has  never  yet  possessed  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  the  minister  who  elects  or  is  compelled  to  deal  with  this  aggra- 
vated anomaly,  as  well  as  the  other  anomalies  previously  described, 
will  have  no  easy  task  before  him.  Of  schemes  and  suggestions  there 
will  be  no  end. 

There  will  be  the  inevitable  deputation  from  one  party  who, 
assuming  a  spirit  of  great  fairness,  will  say,  ^  We  are  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises.  It 
is  the  principle  that  our  late  distinguished  leader.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
when  Mr.  Disraeli,  sought  to  establish  by  his  Bill  of  1859;  and, 
although  we  shall  part  with  our  old  and  tried  friends,  the  freemen, 
with  a  sigh,  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to  qualify  themselves  in  some 
other  way.  We  agree  also  that  the  ownership  franchises  are  un- 
necessarily complicated,  and  ought  to  be  simplified.  Lower  them  if 
you  please,  but  on  no  account  abolish  them  altogether,  for  they  are 
the  safeguards  of  the  constitution.  And  ' — will  whisper  in  his  ear, 
should  the  minister  happen  to  be  a  Tory,  the  patriotic  zealot,  linger- 
ing behind  his  colleagues  when  the  audience  is  ended — ^  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  party.' 

Another  set  of  politicians  will  wellnigh  overwhelm  him  with  the 
vigour  of  their  trenchant  assurance  that  it  is  idle  to  think  of  trans- 
ferring the  ownership  voters  to  the  boroughs,  who  do  not  want  them 
and  will  not  have  them ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  effectually 
with  the  subject  is  to  sweep  the  ownership  franchises  entirely  away. 
Then,  in  strident  tones  and  with  a  logic  there  will  be  no  gain- 
saying, they  will  set  forth  that  these  voters  were  created  before 
household  suffrage  and  the  occupation  franchise  were  even  thought 
of  for  the  counties,  and  that  as  almost  every  ownership  voter  now 
possesses  another  qualification,  they  are  altogether  destructive  of  the 
important  principle  of '  One  man,  one  vote,'  the  true  and  leading 
principle  of  the  Liberal  creed,  and  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
complicate  our  system  of  registration  with  their  separate  lists  of  voters, 
giving  rise  to  endless  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense.  But  at 
the  same  time,  if  members  of  the  party  should  deem  it  good  p')licy  to 
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soothe  the  apprehensions  of  their  opponents,  some  will  not  M  to 
point  out  that  the  Scotch  boroughs,  where  the  owners  vote,  are 
not  more  Conservative  than  those  in  England,  where  they  do  not; 
and  that  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  without  them,  are  not  leas 
Tory  and  Unionist  than  many  neighbouring  counties,  where  thej 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  constituency. 

A  third  party,  borne  more  rapidly  on  with  the  flowing  tide,  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  boldly  that  franchises  based  upon  varying  valoes 
of  so  many  shillings  or  so  many  pounds  can  only  be  regarded  as  arti- 
ficial expedients,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  right  of 
voting  to  certain  privileged  classes,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  they  will  roundly  declare  that  there 
must  be  no  tinkering,  and  that  if  simplicity  and  uniformity  are  reallj 
desired,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  residential  manhood  suf- 
frage as  proposed  by  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Howell  in  1886. 
They  will  point  to  the  system  of  manhood  suffrage  that  exists  in 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  pertinently  ask  why  we  have  spent 
so  many  millions  of  money  since  1870,  and  are  still  spending  snci 
vast  sums,  in  educating  the  people,  unless  it  be  in  order  to  make 
them  capable  citizens  and  qualify  them  to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  needs  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  that  they  wifi 
clench  their  argument  with  a  triumphant  reference  to  the  Dockers' 
strike  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  better  influences  and  disciplined 
self-control  that  now  prevail  amongst  those  who  once  unfortunately,  if 
not  contemptuously,  were  designated  the  residuum  of  the  popuk- 
tion. 

For  my  own  part  I  will  not  attempt  to  adjudicate  upon  any  of 
these  three  proposals,  nor  will  I  venture  to  forecast  what  course  the 
next  minister  of  electoral  reform  will  adopt,  holding  as  I  do,  vitk 
Cobbett,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  prophesy  until  after  the  event.  But  I 
certainly  shall  not  call  that  man  rash  who  asserts  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  last  is  the  most  likely  to  carry  the  day. 

John  Lambebt. 
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THE    VENOMOUS  SNAKES  OF  INDIA. 


In  a  previous  article  an  account  was  given  of  the  carnivora  and 
other  wild  beasts  which  are  destructive  to  life  in  British  India; 
of  the  mortality  caused  by  them  in  those  provinces  which  have  fur- 
nished statistical  records  of  the  death-rates,  of  the  rewards  paid  by 
Government  for  the  destruction  of  the  noxious  creatures,  and  of  the 
numbers  destroyed,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  measures  in  force  for 
abating  the  evih 

It  was  shown  that  the  average  loss  of  life  caused  by  wild  animals 
and  venomous  snakes  combined|has  for  eight  years  been  at  the  rate 
of  22,620  human  beings  and  53,277  head  of  cattle  annually,  and 
that  it  has  continued  at  about  the  same  rate,  with  slight  fluctuations, 
up  to  the  present  date,  notwithstanding  such  measures  as  may  have 
been  resorted  to  for  its  prevention.  It  was  also  shown  that  of  these 
deaths  those  of  2,740  human  beings  and  51,180  head  of  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals  were  due  to  wild  animals  alone,  whilst  the 
much  larger  number  of  19,880  deaths  of  human  beings,  and  the  smaller 
of  2,100  of  cattle  were  ascribed  to  venomous  snakes  of  different  kinds. 
The  smallest  numbers  killed  by  wild  beasts  and  snakes  combined, 
recorded  in  the  eight  years  cited,  were  in  1881,  when  21,427  human 
beings  and  43,669  cattle  were  killed;  the  largest  figures  were  in 
1886,  when  24,841  men,  and  in  1887,  when  63,737  cattle  were  killed. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  describe  the  reptiles  which  cause 
these  deaths,  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  exert  their  lethal  power,  to  notice  the  measures  in  operation  for 
preventing  the  evil,  and  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  nature  and 
physiological  action  of  the  virus  which  is  so  fatal. 

The  provinces  referred  to  represent,  roughly,  about  five-eighths 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  population  about  199,000,000,  or  seven- 
ninths  of  a  total  population  of  256,000,000 ;  both  are  the  same  as 
those  referred  to  in  the  former  paper.  The  thirteen  groups  of 
native  states  forming  Feudatory  India,  with  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese possessions,  having  a  population  of  57,000,000,  are  excluded 
from  the  above  calculations. 

In  describing  the  venomous  snakes  of  India  I  shall  dwell  at  any 
length  on  those  only  which  are  most  destructive  to  life,  e.g.  the  Naja 
or  Cobra,  the  Ophiophagus  or  Hamadryad,  the  Bungarus  or  Krait,  the 
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Daboia  or  Bussell's  viper,  and  the  Echis  carinata  or  Kuppur.  The 
crotaline  snakes,  though  all  poisonons,  are  comparatively  innocuoiis, 
as  far  as  human  life  is  concerned.  Some  notice  will  also  be  taken  of 
the  hydrophidae  or  sea  snakes  which,  though,  exceedingly  poisonous 
are  not  very  destructive  to  human  life. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  assign  to  each  species  its  iodividoal 
share  in  the  death-rate,  as  no  reliable  returns  of  this  particular  form 
of  detail  are  available.  The  deaths,  whatever  their  numbers  maybe, 
are  recorded  under  the  general  head  of  *  poisonous  snakes.' 

India  is  richly  supplied  with  both  venomous  and  innocuous  snakes; 
with  the  latter  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  o)xier  Ophidia  has  two  principal  subdivisions,  the  colubrifonn 
and  the  viperiform.  The  first  is  divided  into  the  venomoufl  and 
innocuous.  The  second  or  viperiform  are  all  venomous.  Both  the 
colubrine  and  viperiform  are  numerously  represented  in  India ;  the 
colubriform  by  five  genera  of  elapidse  and  four  of  hydrophidae,  the 
viperiform  by  two  genera  of  viperidae  and  four  of  crotalidas,  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  poisonous  genera,  comprising  a  large  number  of 
species  and  varieties.  But  large  as  the  number  is,  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  innocent  genera  and  species  contained  in  about 
seventeen  families  of  innocent  colubriform  snakes  inhabiting  the  same 
country. 

Snakes  are  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  globe  wherever 
climate  and  other  physical  conditions  are  favourable  to  their  existence, 
but  tropical  countries  are  most  richly  supplied,  and  in  the  hottest 
regions  the  most  venomous  are  found.  In  our  own  islands,  the  com- 
mon adder  is  the  only  venomous  snake,  and  its  power  is  feeble  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  snakes  of  India,  the  West  Indies,  Tropical 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  where  the  largest  and  most  deadly 
forms  are  found  in  great  variety.  The  most  widely  distribated 
venomous  snakes  are  the  viperiform ;  America  and  Africa  abound  in 
them,  the  crotalidae  being  most  numerous  in  the  former,  the  troe 
vipers  in  the  latter,  whilst  in  Asia  the  poisonous  colubrine  snakes  are 
most  numerous  and  are  represented  by  the  Najas,  Bungarus,  Calloplusi 
and  the  hydrophidae.  The  true  vipers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  repre- 
sented by  Daboia  and  Echis,  whilst  the  crotalidae  or  pit  vipers  are 
represented  by  Trimeresurus,  Hypnale,  Halys;  Australia  has  its 
peculiar  forms  of  both  colubriform  and  viperiform  genera. 

The  general  characters  of  Ophidia  are  well  known,  and  there- 
fore need  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
venomous,  as  contrasted  with  the  innocent  forms,  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  virus  is  secreted,  and  of  the  fangs  by 
which  it  is  inoculated. 

Snakes  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous ;  the  colubrine  snakes  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  first  class, — the  cobra,  for  example,  lays 
eggs ;  there  are  exceptions,  however,[such  as  hydrophidae  and  homolop- 
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aidae,  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  The  viperine — e.g.  the 
daboia,  the  adder,  the  rattle-snake — are  viviparous.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, as  some  Trimeresuri  are  oviparous,  it  is  said,  but  there 
is  no  great  physiological  distinction  after  all,  the  question  being 
whether  the  eggs  are  hatched  before  or  after  leaving  the  oviduct. 
The  progeny  is  numerous ;  the  cobra  lays  twenty  to  thirty  white, 
leathery  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  some  warm  place  by  the  natural 
heat.  The  viper  is  equally  prolific.  Some  oviparous  snakes  are  said 
to  incubate  ;  the  cobra  probably  watches  its  eggs ;  the  python  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  to  coil  itself  round  its  eggs  until  hatched. 
Young  vipers  emerge  from  the  oviduct  alive,  the  process  being 
expedited  by  the  mother  exposing  herself  in  a  warm,  sunny  place. 
The  female  of  all  snakes  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  male.  There 
may  be  differences  in  colour  and  slight  variations  in  form,  but  no 
other  prominent  external  characters  distinguish  the  sexes. 

Snakes  hybemate  in  cold  climates ;  returning  warmth  rouses 
them  into  activity.  I  have  seen  a  python  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
quite  torpid  in  the  early  morning  in  the  cold  weather,  roused  to 
activity  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Snakes  are  carnivorous,  and 
generally  eat  living  creatures,  but  some  will  swallow  eggs — ^the 
cobra  sometimes  robs  the  hen-roost — insects,  molluscs,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  vegetable  matter;  they  prefer  living  prey,  and  some  are 
cannibals — the  ophiopbagus  and  callophis,  especially,  live  on  snakes. 
In  captivity  they  will,  it  is  said,  drink  milk ;  needless  to  add  that 
the  bucolic  tradition  of  robbing  the  cow  is  a  myth. 

Snakes  differ  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  and  are  grouped 
Accordingly.  Tree  and  grass  snakes  live  in  the  trees,  bushes,  and  grass, 
and  are  often  coloured  like  the  vegetation  they  frequent.  When 
slender  and  active  they  are  called  whip  snakes ;  innocent  and  poisonous 
forms  are  found  among  them.  Ground  snakes  are  found  in  all  three 
-sub-orders ;  they  generally  live  above  ground,  and  the  great  proportion 
of  snakes,  whether  innocent  or  venomous,  belong  to  this  group. 

Burrowing  snakes  live  much  underground,  have  a  rigid,  cylindrical 
body,  short  tail,  narrow  mouth,  small  teeth,  and  are  all  innocent. 

There  are  fresh-  and  salt-water  snakes.  The  salt-water  snakes 
Are  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life,  and  are  all  venom- 
ous ;  the  fresh-water  snakes  have  not  the  same  characters  as  the 
hydrophidse,  or  salt-water  snakes,  and  are  innocent — a  curious  fact ! 
The  hydrophidse  are  viviparous. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  structure  of  the 
jaws,  teeth,  and  poison  apparatus  of  the  venomous  snakes.  The 
cranium  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  bones  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  general  structure  and  habits  of  the  creature.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  as  far  as  concerns  the  mode  in  which  the 
prey  is  seized  and  swallowed,  and  the  poisonous  wound  inflicted. 
Deglutition  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  way :  the  prey  being  seized,  the 
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month  gapes  laterally  and  vertically ;  each  side  of  the  jaws,  having 
independent  motion,  is  called  separately  into  action,  and  the  object 
grasped  is  slowly  bnt  surely  drawn  in;  the  sharp  and  recurved  teeth 
hold  it  firmly  as  each  side  of  the  jaw  alternately  advances  or  relaxes 
its  grasp ;  the  prey  is  thus  gradually  but  inevitably  engulfed,  the 
mouth  and  passages  distending  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  is 
eflFected  by  the  method  in  which  the  mandibles,  maxillae,  and  tym- 
panic bones  are  articulated ;  the  latter  are  long  and  slender,  loosely 
articulated  with  the  mastoid  bones  of  the  skull.  At  their  distal 
extremities  they  articulate  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  mandibles ; 
these,  again,  are  united  in  firont  by  an  elastic  ligament.  This  allows 
of  great  stretching  in  all  directions,  enabling  the  snake  to  swallow 
an  object  much  larger  than  itself  in  diameter. 

The  mandibles  are  closely  set  with  sharp  recurved  teeth ;  the 
upper  jaws,  composed  of  the  maxillary  pterygoid  and  palatine  bones, 
have  also  teeth.  These  with  the  premaxillary  bones  make  up  the 
maxillary  arch. 

The  maxillary  bones  are  characteristic  in  the  venomous  snakes, 
being  much  shorter  and  provided  with  fewer  teeth  than  in  the 
innocent  snakes.  In  the  latter  they  are  elongated  slips  of  bone  set 
with  small  recurved  teeth.  In  the  poisonous  colubrine  snakes  they 
are  less  elongated  and  have  a  fixed,  large,  tubular  poison  fang, 
several  loose  reserve  fangs,  and  one,  two,  or  more  fixed  smaller 
teeth  which  are  not  tubular  and  not  directly  connected  with  the 
poison  apparatus.  In  the  viperidse  the  maxillary  bone  is  a  short 
triangular  movable  wedge  furnished  with  one  long  tubular  poison 
&ng  lying  hidden  in  the  mucous  sheath.  The  movements  of  the 
poison  fang  as  seen  in  the  viperidse  are  due  to  the  rotation  of 
the  maxillary  bone  on  its  articulation  with  the  skull,  not  to  the 
mobility  of  the  fang  itself,  the  active  poison  fang  in  all  snakes  being 
firmly  fixed  in  the  maxillary  bone.  This  mobility  of  the  maxillary 
bone  is  very  great  in  vipers,  e.g.  daboia,  crotalus  and  pelias,  whilst 
it  is  very  slight  in  the  poisonous  colubrines. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  fangs  of  a  viper  are  reclined  or 
erected  is  most  curious  and  beautiful.  When  erected,  the  maxillary 
bone,  into  which  the  fang  is  inserted,  is  pushed  forward  by  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  bone,  which  is  drawn  forward  by  the  action  of  the 
prespheno-pterygoid  muscle.  The  muscular  arrangement  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  mouth  and  at  the  same  time  compressing  the 
poison  gland,  thereby  injecting  the  venom  through  the  tubular  fang, 
is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  must  suffice  to  mention  the  principal  muscles.  The  temporals, 
masseters,  and  pterygoids  are  mainly  concerned  in  closing  the  jaws 
and  in  compressing  the  poison  gland;  the  prespheno-pterygoid 
erect  the  fang.  There  are  other  muscles  which  move  the  jaws,  or 
help  to  steady  the  erect  fang  when  in  the  act  of  biting,  but  these 
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need  not  be  described.  The  poison  glands  are  situated  between 
the  orbit  and  the  tympanic  bone.  They  are  oval  bodies,  composed 
of  lobes  and  lobules,  which,  having  secreted  the  virus  from  the 
blood,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  to  the  gland,  force  it  through  a 
duct  which  leads  to  and  opens  by  a  papilla  into  a  capsule  of  mucous 
membrane,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into  a  triangular  opening  at  the 
base  of  the  fang,  with  which  the  papillary  end  of  the  duct  is  brought 
into  close  apposition,  and  thence  it  finds  its  way  along  a  canal  (to  be 
described  presently)  into  the  wound.  The  poison  glands  are  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  In  some  snakes,  as  callophis,  they  are  much 
elongated ;  in  the  cobra  they  are  of  the  size  and  something  of  the 
shape  of  an  almond.  They  are  inclosed  and  fixed  in  sitii  by  a 
fibrous  capsule  which  is  connected  with  a  tendon,  and  are  covered  by 
the  muscular  fibres  which  compress  them  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
The  virus  is  a  transparent,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  faintly  acid  in  reac- 
tion, having  something  of  the  appearance  of  glycerine,  of  a  faint, 
yellow  or  straw  colour — in  the  ophiophagus  of  a  yellow  colour — when 
dried,  it  forms  a  semi-crystalline  substance,  like  gum  Arabic.  It  is 
secreted  in  considerable  quantities;  and  if  a  fresh,  vigorous  snake 
be  made  to  bite  a  leaf  stretched  across  a  teaspoon — or,  as  the  natives 
of  India  do  it,  with  a  mussel-shell — several  drops  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  exhausted  when  the  snake  has  bitten  frequently,  but  is  rapidly 
reformed ;  in  the  interval  the  reptile  is  comparatively  harmless,  but 
soon  becomes  dangerous  again.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  vigorous 
cobra  can  kill  several  creatures  before  its  bite  becomes  impotent,  but 
the  immunity  is  of  short  duration,  the  virus  being  rapidly  re- 
secreted.  Bemoval  of  the  fangs  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  snake 
temporarily  harmless ;  but,  as  the  reserve  fangs  (unless,  indeed,  they 
have  all  been  removed)  replace  those  which  have  been  taken  away, 
the  snake  soon  becomes  dangerous  again,  as  has  been  proved  by 
more  than  one  fatal  accident  to  the  snake-charmers  and  others. 

Some  animals,  especially  the  pig  and  the  mongoose,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  immunity  firom  snake-bite :  fat  sometimes  protects  the 
former,  and  the  latter  is  so  wiry  and  active  that  he  firequently  escapes 
with  only  a  scratch ;  but,  if  either  of  them  be  fairly  bitten  in  a 
vascular  part,  he  succumbs  like  any  other  animal. 

The  chemistry  of  snake-poison  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  Fontana,  Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  Armstrong,  Gautier,  and 
others,  and  recently  by  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Reichert  of  the 
United  States,  the  results  of  whose  investigations  were  published  in 
1886.  Gautier  thought  he  had  discovered  a  ptomaine  in  the  venom 
of  cobra,  but  they  have  been  quite  unable  to  verify  this  statement. 
They  maintain  that  there  are  three-  distinct  bodies  in  the  venom : 
one  is  apparently  harmless,  while  of  the  other  two,  which  are  proteids, 
one  belongs  to  the  globulins,  the  other  to  the  peptones.  The  globulins, 
again,  are  of  different  kinds,  and  the  investigators  are  of  opinion 
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that  explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  physiological  effects  pro- 
duced by  different  species  of  snakes  may  be  afforded  by  the  propor- 
tion of  globulins  to  peptones,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  globulin  to 
one  another.  For  instance,  the  poison  of  Naja  does  not  destroy  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood;  it  contains  only  1*75  per  cent,  of  globulins, 
peptone  being  the  material  which  represents  the  poisoning  capacity; 
the  viperine  poisons  produce  complete  fluidity,  and  the  venom  of 
crotalus  contains  24*6  per  cent,  of  globulins.  Other  experiments 
with  the  globulin  and  peptone  parts  of  the  venom  have  given  like 
results. 

Heat  has  very  little  effect  on  the  toxicity  of  cobra  poison,  unless 
its  application  be  very  prolonged ;  but  in  other  species  heating  the 
venom  beyond  a  certain  point,  varying  for  different  venoms,  lessens 
its  poisonous  power. 

From  other  experiments  of  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell,  Reichert,  and 
others  it  appears  that  ferric  chloride,  bromine,  iodine,  and  other 
reagents  destroy  crotaline  venom ;  permanganate  of  potassium  has 
great  power  to  destroy  cobra  venom. 

The  activity  of  snake  virus  differs  not  only  in  character  and 
intensity  in  different  genera  and  species,  but  in  the  same  individual 
under  varying  conditions  of  temperature,  climate,  health,  and  state 
of  vigour  or  exhaustion.  It  is  a  most  virulent  poison,  and  maj 
neither  be  sucked  from  a  bite  nor  swallowed  with  impunity.  It  acts 
most  rapidly  on  warm-blooded,  but  is  also  deadly  to  cold-blooded, 
creatures,  and  to  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrate  life.  Strange  to 
say,  a  snake  cannot  poison  itself,  or  one  of  its  own  species,  scarcely 
its  own  congeners,  and  only  slightly  any  other  genus  of  venomous 
snake ;  but  it  kills  innocent  snakes  quickly. 

Snake-poison  kills  by  extinguishing  in  some  way  the  source  of 
nerve  energy.  It  is  also  a  blood  poison  and  irritant,  and  causes  great 
local  disturbance  as  well  as  blood  change.  If  it  enter  by  a  large  vein, 
life  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  seconds.  The  chief  effect  is  on  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  death  occurs  by  asphyxia;  but  general 
paralysis  is  also  a  result.  These  are  the  primary  symptoms ;  the 
secondary  symptoms  are  such  as  result  from  blood-poisoning;  thej 
manifest  themselves  in  various  ways,  and  have  to  be  treated  on  ordi- 
nary medical  principles. 

The  phenomena  of  poisoning  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
snake  and  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  creature  injured,  the 
chief  difference  being  observed  in  viperine  as  contrasted  with  colu- 
brine  poison.  The  latter  is  a  nerve  poison  of  great  deadliness,  bat 
as  a  blood  poison  its  results  are  less  marked.  Viperine  poison,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  more  potent  blood  poison.  Dr.  Wall  has  made 
investigations  on  this  subject  and  hisconclusions  verify  those  recorded 
in  the  Thanatophidia.  Cobra  poison  produces  general  paialysi«j  hut 
shows  a  preference  for  certain  nerve  centres ;  respiration  is  qnickly 
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eztiDguished  after  paralysis  shows  itself,  and  death  is  attended  with 
convulsions.  Daboia  {i.e.  viperine)  poison  causes  early  convulsions, 
paralysis  is  general,  and  respiration  is  much  more  quickened  than  by 
cobra  poison,  but  lasts  longer.  Daboia  poison  causes  more  local  mis- 
chief, destroys  to  a  far  greater  extent  the  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
causes  hsemorrhages,  but  less  salivation,  whilst  in  cobra  poison  the 
latter  is  profuse,  and  the  other  symptoms  are  less  prominent. 

The  local  effects  of  the  poison  are  partial  paralysis  of  the  bitten 
part,  pain,  swelling,  hsBmorrhage,  and  inflammation.  The  general 
symptoms  are  depression,  faintness,  cold  sweats,  nausea,  vomiting, 
exhaustion,  lethargy,  unconsciousness. 

Sixty-five  cases  of  snake-bite  are  recorded  in  the  Thanatophidia 
of  Indiaj  and  from  them  it  appears  that  the  most  fatal  periods  are 
between  two  and  three  hours,  and  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths  take  place  between  one  and  three  hours  after  the 
infliction  of  the  bite. 

Out  of  the  fifty-four  cases  where  the  exact  spot  is  stated,  94*54 
per  cent,  of  the  wounds  were  in  extremities ;  this  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  as  success  depends  on  preventing  access  to  the  circulation 
and  in  the  facility  of  removing  the  injured  part. 

Snake-poisoning  in  this  country,  by  the  adder,  is  of  the  viperine 
character ;  and  though  its  immediate  effects  as  a  nerve  poison  are 
feeble,  yet  the  effects  on  the  blood  and  locally  on  the  tissues  may  be 
productive  of  serious,  if  not  dangerous,  symptoms. 

As  to  reputed  antidotes,  almost  every  known  drug,  and  many 
other  things  besides,  have  been  tried.  Fontana,  writing  in  1782  on 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  was  considered  in  his  time  to  be  an  anti- 
dote, maintains  that  the  few  cases  cited  are  not  enough  to  establish 
it  as  a  specific,  and  points  out  that  remedies  are  frequently  con- 
sidered to  be  effectual  because  recovery  has  followed  their  applica- 
tion, while  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  is  that  the 
patient  would  have  died  without  the  application.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  remedies  that  have  been  reported  beneficial ; 
but  amongst  those  that  have  had  the  greatest  repute  may  be  men- 
tioned arsenic,  ammonia  (given  as  an  internal  remedy  and  injected 
under  the  skin),  alcohol,  quinine,  strychnine,  acids,  besides  snake 
poison,  snake  bile,  and  the  snake-stones  so  much  relied  on  in  India. 
These  are  said  to  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  bitten  part ;  the 
blood  that  oozes  out  is  rapidly  imbibed  by  the  so-called  stone ;  and 
when  it  drops  off  the  bitten  person  is  said  to  be  out  of  danger. 
Faraday  expressed  his  belief  that  these  are  pieces  of  charred  bone 
which  have  been  filled  with  blood  and  then  charred  again.  There 
may  be  a  fragment  of  truth  in  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  use, 
because,  in  absorbing  the  blood,  they  must  also  absorb  some  of  the 
poison,  though  so  little  that,  in  the  case  of  a  severe  bite  from  a 
deadly  snake,  their  efficacy  must  be  a  mere  delusion. 
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The  result  of  experience  is  that,  so  far,  no  physiological  antidote 
to  snake  virus  is  known,  and  that,  when  the  full  effect  on  the  respi- 
ratory centres  is  produced,  remedies  are  of  little,  if  any,  avail; 
albeit,  when  the  poison  has  entered  in  smaller  quantities,  medical 
treatment  may  be  of  service  on'  general  principles.  In  the  treatment 
of  snake-bite,  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  poison  into 
the  system,  and  this  may  be  done  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  injured  part.  The  next  step  is,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  destroy 
the  poison  in  the  wound,  by  excision  or  by  burning,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  potassium  permanganate.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
conducted  on  ordinary  medical  principles,  of  which  further  details 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

A  few  words  on  the  dentition  of  the  snake. 

In  the  innocuous  snakes,  the  small,  sharp,  recurved  teeth  are 
arranged  in  four  rows,  an  outer  or  maxillary  and  an  inner  or  pala- 
tine. They  are  all  tolerably  equal  in  size,  and  not  canalised.  In  the 
venomous  snakes  there  are  one,  two,  or  three,  seldom  more,  set  in 
the  movable  maxillary  bone ;  the  anterior  of  these  is  the  poison  fang. 
In  the  viper  it  is  the  only  fixed  tooth  attached  to  this  bone,  whilst 
in  [the  poisonous  colubrines — cobra  to  wit — there  may  be  two  or 
three  smaller  teeth  implanted  in  the  maxillary  bone  behind  the 
fang,  which  is  less  movable  than  in  vipers ;  and  in  all  venomous 
snakes  there  are  a  number  of  reserve  fangs  of  different  sizes  lying 
loose  in  the  mucous  capsule,  which  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
the  principal  fang,  should  it  be  lost. 

The  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  may  thus  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  an  innocent  one  by  two  punctures  at  a  certain  distance  apart, 
and  by  the  absence  of  smaller  punctures.  The  fangs  are  shed  at 
intervals,  and,  to  supply  the  loss,  the  reserve  teeth  are  provided. 
These  lie  in  the  capsule  of  mucous  membrane  which  ensheatbes  the 
fang.  These  fangs  are  erroneously  described  as  being  perforated. 
The  fact  is,  the  tooth  during  development  is  folded  on  itself,  so  as  to 
form  a  tube.  In  the  vipers  the  fusion  of  the  involuted  edges  is  so 
perfect  as  to  form  a  perfect  tube,  with  a  triangular  opening  at  the 
base  and  another  near  the  apex  of  the  fang.  It  is  somewhat  less 
perfect  in  the  cobra,  whilst  in  some  sea  snidces  it  remains  an  open 
groove.  It  is  along  this  channel  that  the  poison  passes  into  the 
wound ;  and  when  the  fang  is  deeply  imbedded,  the  quantity  of  virus 
injected  is  considerable,  and  its  effects  are  rapidly  manifested.  But 
if  the  snake  merely  strike,  and  wound  or  scratch  without  imbedding 
the  fang,  the  severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  do  not  necessarily  follow. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  some  snake-bites  from  which  no  serious 
evU  has  resulted,  or  where  the  bitten  person  is  supposed  to  have  been 
preserved  by  an  antidote.  In  other  similar  escapes,  it  may  have 
been  that  the  snake  was  exhausted  by  previous  biting. 

I  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  principal  forms  of  venomous 
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snakes  found  in  India.  The  Elapidsd  are  subdivided  into  najadae, 
or  hooded  snakes,  and  the  elapidse  proper,  which  are  not  hooded. 
Najadse  have  only  two  genera,  Naja  and  Ophiophagus.  Elapidae  have 
three  Indian  genera — Bungarus,  Xenurelaps,  Gallophis. 

The  najadsB  comprise  the  several  varieties  of  cobra,  which  are  all 
of  one  species,  though  differing  considerably  in  external  appearance. 

The  Cobra  di  Capello,  Naja  tripudiaTiSy  has  numerous  synonyms 
in  different  parts  of  India.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  spectacled  or 
hooded  snake ;  some  are  marked  with  a  figure  like  spectacles ;  others 
have  a  single  occellus  on  the  hood ;  some  have  no  mark.  The  former 
are  called  by  the  natives  of  Bengal '  gokurrah,'  the  latter  *  keautiah ; ' 
but  they  have  other  vernacular  synonyms  in  different  regions.  A 
common  general  native  term  is  Kala  Nag  or  Kala  Samp.  There  are 
many  varieties,  both  as  to  pattern  on  the  hood  and  general  coloura- 
tion, and  they  are  considered  by  natives  as  being  of  different  degrees 
of  activity  or  deadliness ;  but  the  probability  is  that  in  these  respects 
they  are  all  much  the  same,  any  difference  being  due  to  temporary 
or  individual  causes. 

The  cobras  are  all  hooded  snakes — that  is,  the  neck  dilates  into  an 
oval  disc,  caused  by  the  expansion  of  a  certain  number  of  elongated 
ribs.  The  body  and  tail  are  relatively  of  moderate  length,  seldom 
together  exceeding  five  or  six  feet,  more  frequently  three  or  four  feet. 
The  scales  are  smooth  and  imbricated ;  there  is  no  loreal  shield,  the 
nostrils  are  lateral,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round.  The  head  is 
short  and  not  very  distinctly  separate  from  the  neck ;  the  fangs  are 
of  moderate  size  and  but  slightly  movable ;  there  are  one  or  two 
small  teeth  behind  them  in  the  maxillary  bone. 

The  cobra  is  a  nocturnal  snake — at  least  it  is  most  active  in  the 
night,  though  often  seen  moving  about  in  the  day.  It  is  oviparous ; 
the  eggs,  eighteen  to  twenty-five  in  number,  are  obovate,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon ;  the  shell  is  white,  tough,  and  leathery. 
They  feed  on  small  animals,  birds'  eggs,  frogs,  fish,  even  insects. 
They  occasionally  rob  hen-roosts  and  swallow  the  eggs  whole,  and 
prefer  to  take  their  food  at  dusk  or  during  the  night.  They  are 
said  to  drink  much  water;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will  live 
weeks,  even  months,  in  captivity,  without  touching  food  or  water. 
They  go  into  water  readily  and  swim  well,  but  are  essentially  terres- 
trial snakes.  They  can  climb,  and  occasionally  ascend  trees  in  search 
of  food.  Cobras  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  roofs  of  huts,  holes 
in  walls,  old  ruins,  fowl-houses,  and  among  stacks  of  wood,  cellars, 
old  brick-kilns,  old  masonry  of  brick  and  stone,  or  mud  among  the 
grass  or  low  jungle ;  such  are  the  common  resorts,  and  during  the 
rains  or  inundations  they  collect  in  such  places  of  refuge,  where 
they  are  frequently  disturbed  by  men  who,  stepping  on  or  uninten- 
tionally disturbing  them,  mostly  at  night,  receive  their  death-wound. 

The  cobra  sheds  the  epidermis  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  cornea 
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ireqneiitlyy  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  times  a  year ;  the  fangs  also  are 
shed.  The  entire  slough  is  often  found  marked  by  a  single  rent, 
through  which  the  creature  has  emerged,  brightly  coloured  and 
glistening  in  its  new  epidermis.  It  aids  the  process  of  exfoliation 
by  friction  against  some  hard  substance,  such  as  the  branches  of  atree, 
a  stone,  or  the  like.  The  cast-off  epidermis  is  often  found  in  fragments. 

The  cobra  is  found  all  over  Hindustan,  up  to  a  height  of  8,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Hodgson  says 
he  never  saw  it  in  the  Nepaul  Valley,  but  I  suspect  it  is  there  never- 
theless. It  is  equally  dreaded  and  fatal  wherever  met  with ;  fortn- 
nately,  it  is  not  naturally  aggressive,  and  seldom  exercises  its  danger 
ous  power  unless  provoked  or  in  self-defence,  at  which  times  its  aspect 
is  most  alarming.  Baising  the  anterior  third  or  more  of  its  bodj, 
and  expanding  its  hood,  with  a  loud  hissing  it  draws  back  its  head 
prepared  to  strike,  and,  when  it  does  so,  darts  its  head  forwards  and 
either  scratches,  seizes,  or  imbeds  its  fangs  in  the  object  of  attack. 
If  the  grasp  be  complete  and  the  fangs  of  a  vigorous  and  unexhansted 
snake  be  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  the  most  dangerous  and  often  &tal 
effects  result ;  but  if  the  fangs  only  inflict  a  scratch,  or  if  the  snake  be 
weak  or  exhausted,  the  same  great  danger  is  not  incurred.  When  tie 
bite  is  inflicted  by  a  vigorous  snake  it  soon  proves  fatal ;  if  the  poison 
enter  a  large  vein  and  thence  be  quickly  carried  into  the  circulation, 
death  isvery  rapid — indeed,  almost  immediate.  Men  have  been  known 
to  perish  from  a  cobra  bite  within  half  an  hour.  The  largest  and 
strongest  as  well  as  the  smallest  and  weakest  creatures  succumb. 
Fortunately,  all  who  are  bitten  do  not  die.  In  the  first  place,  some 
human  beings  as  well  as  lower  animals  have  greater  tolerance  than 
others  of  this  as  of  other  poisons — a  result,  doubtless,  of  idiosyncrasy 
or  varying  degrees  of  nervous  energy,  which  enables  one  to  resist 
that  to  which  another  would  succumb.  la  it  possible  that  a  degree  of 
tolerance  might  be  acquired — as  in  the  case  of  King  Mithridates, 
who  fed  on  poisons  till  they  nourished  him — by  which  perhaps 
immunity  might  be  gained?  I  believe  some  investigations  on 
this  subject  were  made  by  Mr.  Stradling,  but  I  do  not  know  with 
what  result. 

In  the  second  place,  a  wound  may  have  been  inflicted  and  yet 
but  little  of  the  poison  inoculated ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  the  snake 
may  be  weak  or  sickly,  and  not  secreting  the  most  virulent  form  of 
poison ;  ^  or  it  may  have  been  exhausted  by  recent  biting,  and  thus  have 
become  temporarily  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  a  deadly 
though  still  a  poisoned  wound.  But  when  a  cobra  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  powers  bites,  and  injects  the  poison  into  man  or  beast,  it 
is  almost  surely  fatal,  and  all  the  remedies  vaunted  as  infallible  anti- 
dotes are  futile.    In  bites  that  are  less  severe,  medical  aid  may  be  of 

'  I  had  a  cobra  in  Calcutta  which  was  very  vigorous  and  aggressive,  but  its  nrus 
seemed  to  be  quite  harmless. 
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service,  and  life  may  be  preserved  by  simple  measures ;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  that  of  the  so-called  antidotes,  all  of  which, 
after  long,  carefully  conducted,  and  often  repeated  experiments,  have 
been  found  utterly  useless.  How  far  remedies  may  be  of  avail  has 
been  briefly  noticed. 

Cobras  are  frequently  exhibited  by  the  so-called  snake-charmers. 
Their  graceful  and  imposing  attitudes,  with  raised  heads  and  dis- 
tended necks,  as  they  sway  from  side  to  side,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  their  keeper,  and  frequently  striking  at  him  with  their 
heads,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  handled  and  miade  to  per- 
form, make  them  favourites  with  this  class  and  with  the  people 
generally.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  cobra  depicted  in  Hindoo 
legends  or  old  paintings  is  the  gokurrah,  or  spectacled  snake. 
Though  generally,  when  kept  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  fangs  (which  is  done  by  roughly  cutting  them  out 
with  a  coarse  knife),  the  snake-catchers  handle  them  fearlessly  when 
armed.  These  men  know  the  habits  of  the  creature  thoroughly,  and  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  they  can  move  and  strike, 
that  they  take  them  up  without  fear,  though  with  great  caution,  always 
grasping  them  tightly  just  below  the  head  with  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing the  tail  with  the  other.  To  obviate  any  risk  or  needless 
trouble,  they  deprive  them  of  their  fangs  by  breaking  or  cutting 
them  off  at  the  roots,  and  thus  rendering  the  snake  temporarily 
harmless.  They  are  aware  that  a  new  fang  is  soon  produced,  and  to 
prevent  this  they  sometimes  destroy  and  remove  the  capsule  and 
reserve  fangs,  thus  rendering  the  snake  permanently  harmless. 
Neglect  of  these  precautions  has  often  resulted  in  dangerous  accidents. 
The  sole  secret  of  these  men  lies  in  their  dexterity  and  fearlessness, 
engendered  by  habit.  Their  muntras  or  charms,  their  antidotes, 
and  the  pipes  or  tubris  with  which  they  pretend  to  charm  *  never  so 
wisely '  are  as  devoid  of  all  real  efficacy  or  power  over  the  snake  as 
are  the  snake-stones,  roots,  and  other  nostrums  over  its  poison. 
They  know  as  well  that  their  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  snake's  fangs 
is  their  real  security  against  being  bitten,  as  that,  if  they  are  bitten, 
the  only  way  of  escaping  death  is  at  once  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the 
poison  into  the  circulation  by  placing  a  ligature  tightly  round  the 
trunk  above  the  bitten  part,  and  the  application  of  the  knife,  hot 
iron,  or  live  coal  to  destroy  it  in  the  wound. 

The  snake-charmers,  so  called,  prefer  the  cobra,  but  also  occa- 
sionally exhibit  the  ophiophagus — which,  like  the  cobra,  raises  the 
anterior  part  of  its  body  and  dilates  the  hood  when  excited — the 
bungarus,  the  daboia,  and  also  some  of  the  innocent  snakes,  such  as 
chrysopelea,  passerita,  ptyas,  and  erix,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colours  and  activity  or  their  peculiarity  of  form. 
These  exhibitions  are  always  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  tubri, 
or  pipe — the  cobras  raising  their  heads  and  moving  slowly  and  grace- 
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fully  from  side  to  side,  following  the  movements  of  the  snake-man. 
These  movements,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  confined  to  the  elapidae. 
The  cobra  is  an  object  of  veneration  and  superstitious  awe  to  the 
Hindoos,  in  whose  mythology  it  takes  a  prominent  place.  In  a 
religion  that  deprecates  the  wrath  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  power  by 
propitiating  the  deity  in  whom  that  power  is  vested,  it  is  natmal 
that  the  type  of  evil,  as  represented  in  this  reptile,  should  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  deference.  Many  Hindoos  object  to  destroy  the  cobra 
if  they  find  it  in  houses,  as  sometimes  happens;  when  one  has 
taken  up  its  abode  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  it  is  fed,  protected,  and 
conciliated,  as  to  provoke  or  injure  it  were  to  invoke  misfortune  on 
the  house  and  family.  Should  fear,  or  perhaps  the  death  of  some 
inmate,  prove  stronger  than  superstition,  it  may  be  caught,  tenderly 
handled,  and  deported  in  an  earthen  jar  to  some  field,  where  it  is 
released  and  allowed  to  escape.  But  this  feeling,  happily,  is  not 
universal,  and  the  cobra  has  many  enemies,  which  limit  its  increase. 
Besides  by  its  natural  foes,  such  as  the  mongoose  {Herpestea),  pigs, 
rapacious  birds,  and  other  creatures,  numbers  are  destroyed  bj  lov- 
caste  people  for  the  sake  of  reward.  But  still  the  loss  of  human  life 
from  their  bites  is  very  great,  and  calls  for  more  effective  measures 
by  which  it  may  be  mitigated. 

The  Ophiophagtis  elaps  (Hamadryad,  Sunkerchor)  is  one  of  the 
largest  venomous  snakes.     It  attains  a  length  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet,  is  very  powerful  and  active,  and  is  said  to  be  aggressive ;  it  is 
hooded  like  the  cobra,  and  resembles  it  in  general  configuration  and 
character.     The  colour  varies  according  to  age  and  locality;  the 
adult  is  some  shade  of  olive  green  or  brown ;  the  shields  of  the 
head,  the  scales  of  the  neck,  hinder  part  of  body  and  tail,  are  edged 
with  black ;  the  body  and  hood  are  marked  with  black  oblique  bands, 
like   the   chevrons   on   a  sergeant's  sleeve.     Apparently  there  are 
several  varieties  with  modifications  of  colouration,  but  the  general 
characters  are  essentially  the   same.     The  young,  however,  differ 
considerably  from  the  old,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  another  genus; 
they  are  black,  with  numerous  white,  equidistant,  narrow  cross-bands. 
The  shields  surrounding  the  occipital  are  large,  and  give  a  distinc- 
tive character  to  the  adult  snake.     This  snake,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed, is  not  anywhere  common,  and  probably  does  not  destroy 
many  human  lives  ;  but  it  is  very  deadly,  and  its  gold-coloured  virus 
seems  to  have  similar  eflfects  to  that  of  the  cobra.     I  had  several 
specimens  in  Calcutta,  one  of  nearly  twelve  feet  in  length,  but  it  has 
been  seen  of  a  greater  length.     It  is  apparently  not  found  in  the 
North-West  or  Central  India,  but  in  Bengal,  Burmab,  Assam,  Orissa, 
Southern  India,  and  the  Sunderbunds.   One  was  killed  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Calcutta  of  8^  feet  long.     The  ophiophagus,  like  many 
other  snakes,  takes  to  the  water  readily.     A  friend  informed  me 
that  he  shot  one  in  the  river  near  Terryah  Ghat,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Khasyah  Hills.     He  was  going  slowly  up  the  stream  in  a  boat,  when 
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he  met  it  coming  towards  him  with  its  head  raised  several  inches 
out  of  the  water.    This  individaal  was  above  nine  feet  in  length. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  work  on  Bnrmah,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  ophiophagus : — 

The  natives  describe  a  venomous  serpent  which  grows  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  with  a  short  blunt  head,  a  dilatable  neck,  thick  trunk,  and  short  tidl ;  it  is  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  cobra,  or  nearly  black.  I  have  never  seen  it,  but  the  de- 
scription accords  so  well  with  the  generic  character  of  Hamadryas,  that  it  must  be 
a  species  of  that  genus. 

*  The  Hamadryas,'  says  Dr.  Cantor,  *  is  very  fierce,  and  is  always 
ready  not  only  to  attack,  but  to  pursue  when  opposed.' 

This,  toO;  is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  our  Tenasserim  serpent  An  intelligent 
Burman  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day  stumbled  upon  a  nest  of  these  serpents 
and  immediately  retreated,  but  the  old  female  gave  chase.  The  man  fled  with  all 
speed,  and  terror  added  wings  to  his  flight,  till,  reaching  a  small  river,  he  plunged 
in,  hoping  he  had  thus  escaped  his  enemy ;  but,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  up 
reared  the  furious  Hamadryad  ready  to  bury  his  fangs  in  his  trembling  body.  In 
utter  despair  he  bethought  himself  of  hb  turban,  and  in  a  moment  dashed  it  on  the 
serpent,  which  darted  at  it  like  lightning,  and  for  some  moments  wreaked  its  ven- 
geance in  furious  bites,  after  which  it  returned  quietly  to  its  former  haimts. 

Karens  from  Pegu  describe  a  species  of  Hamadryad  with  black  and  white 
transverse  bands.  It  is  often  seen  twelve  feet  long  by  a  foot  in  circumference,  and 
one  of  my  informants  tells  me  he  has  seen  them  three  fathoms  long  and  propor- 
tionately large. 

The  Bengalee  name  is  Sunkerchor.  It  is  found  in  the  forest 
and  grass  jungle.  It  is  said  to  live  in  hollow  trees,  and  to  climb 
them  readily,  being  frequently  found  resting  in  the  branches.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  feeds  on  other  snakes,  though  probably,  when 
its  favourite  food  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  contented  with  birds, 
small  mammals,  frogs,  fish. 

It  resembles  the  cobra,  except  that  it  is  longer  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  its  hood  is  relatively  smaller ;  it  is  even  more  graceful  in 
its  movements  and  turns  more  rapidly ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  with 
the  snake-charmers,  who  prize  it  highly  as  a  show,  but  they  say  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  catch  and  diflScult  to  handle  before  its  fangs  are 
removed.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  ophiophagus  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  length  lived  for  some  ten  years  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  and  died  a  year  or  two  ago ;  it  consumed  numbers 
of  the  common  English  snakes,  and,  I  believe,  would  eat  nothing  else. 
It  seemed  a  quiet,  unaggressive  creature  until  roused,  when  it  would 
raise  its  head,  dilate  its  hood,  and  strike  at  any  object  brought  near 
it.  I  have  had  several  living  specimens  when  in  India,  and  never  saw 
anything  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  fiercer  or  more  aggres- 
sive than  the  cobra ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed,  if  anything,  less 
irascible  and  disposed  to  strike.  The  poison  is  as  active  and  very 
similar  in  its  eflFects  to  that  of  the  cobra.  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  injury  to  human  life  done  by  this  snake. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  bite  is  most  fatal;  but,  from  its  com- 
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parative  rarity  and  the  remoteness  of  its  haunts,  it  seems  probable 
that  human  beings  seldom  fall  victims.  I  may  note  here  that  the 
largest  living  specimen  I  ever  possessed  was  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
length ;  it  came  from  Bormah  and  was  of  the  dusky  variety. 

Bongarus. — In  this  genus  there  are  two  Indian  species;  both  are 
common,  but  the  Bunganis  ccerxdeuaj  or  krait,  is  probably,  next  to  the 
cobra,  the  most  destructive  snake  to  human  life.  The  other  species, 
B.faadatuSf  sankni  or  raj- samp,  is  probably  equally  poisonous;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  brought  in  contact  with  men,  and  therefore 
occupies  an  inferior  position  to  coeruleus  as  a  destroyer  of  human  life. 

The  krait  is  of  a  dark,  almost  steel-blue  black  to  a  chocolate 
brown,  with  narrow  white  cross  streaks,  rings,  or  bars  of  white ;  the 
ventral  surface  is  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  or  of  a  white  or  yellow  tinge ; 
but  there  are  varieties  in  the  form  of  colouration.  This  species  is 
common  all  over  India.  The  fangs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  cobra, 
and  its  poison  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  action ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous 
and  destructive.  It  is  found  in  the  fields,  in  grassy  plains,  rice 
gkhets,  low  scrubby  jungle,  and  among  dibria  of  wood  and  buildings. 
It  insinuates  itself  into  houses,  into  the  bath-rooms,  verandahs,  on 
the  ledges  of  doors,  jhilmils,  book-cases,  cupboards ;  it  is  in  such  situa- 
tions that  it  not  unfrequently  causes  fatal  accidents. 

I  remember  an  instance  where,  after  a  night's  journey  in  a  palan- 
quin, a  lady,  in  taking  out  her  things,  found  a  krait  coiled  up  nnder 
her  pillow ;  it  had  been  her  travelling  companion  all  night.  It  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  Lycodan  aulicusy  an  innocent  snake  which  it  much 
resembles  ;  but  the  least  examination  detects  the  difference.  The 
krait  grows  to  the  length  of  nearly  four  feet.  There  was  one  in  the 
Indian  Museum  of  47|  inches,  but  it  is  usually  much  smaller.  The 
scales  along  the  dorsal  region  are  hexagonal  and  very  characteristic 

B.  faadatua  (Raj-samp  or  Sankni). — Bites  from  this  snake  are 
comparatively  rare,  but  are  very  dangerous  when  they  occur ;  it  ^ 
larger  than  coeruleus  and  is  beautifully  marked  with  rings  of  yellow 
on  a  dark  steel-blue  ground.  The  metallic  lustre  of  the  skin  is 
very  beautiful ;  its  body  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  it  has  the  cha- 
racteristic hexagonal  scales  along  the  dorsal  ridge. 

I  killed  one  in  Rangoon  of  over  five  feet  in  length.  It  is  tolerably 
common  in  Bengal,  Burmah,  and  Southern  India,  and  is  known  in  the 
North- West.  Its  bite  is  very  fatal,  like  that  of  the  krait ;  but,  as  men 
are  not  so  much  exposed  to  it,  it  is  not  so  destructive  as  that  snake. 
It  is  found  in  the  open  country,  in  grass,  low  jungle,  and  in  the  fields, 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  sometimes  deep  down  among  the  roots 
of  trees.  It  is  not  often  found  in  inhabited  places,  but  does  some- 
times find  its  way  into  a  native  hut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  killea 
in  Rangoon,  where  it  disturbed  a  hutful  of  coolies  daring  the 
Burmese  war.  It  feeds,  like  the  krait,  on  small  animals,  mice,  biros, 
frogs,  lizards — probably  on  small  snakes  and  even  insects.  K  ^  ^^ 
very  aggressive,  and  tries  to   escape  when  discovered ;  but,  when 
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attacked,  retaliates  fiercely.  It  lies  coiled  ap,and,  when  disturbed,jerks 
itself  out  like  a  spring,  but  does  not  extend  its  whole  length  of  body. 

Xenarelaps. — There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus,  which  is 
ezceedingly  rare,  and  is  closely  allied  to  Bungarus.  As  it  does  not 
•contribute  to  the  death-rate,  I  pass  it  with  this  brief  notice. 

Callophis. — ^This  genus  has  several  species  in  different  parts  of 
India,  which  are  all  more  or  less  brilliantly  coloured.  They  are  not 
^gressive,  and  bite  reluctantly.  The  poison  is  fatal  to  small  animals, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  destroy  human  beings ;  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  enumerate  them  as  Callophis  inteati- 
nalia,  C.  Tnadellandiy  C.  anularisj  C.  trimaculatusj  C.  nigrescens^ 
C.  cerasinus. 

The  viperiform  sub-order  has  two  families — Viperidas  or  Vipers, 
and  Crotalidae  or  Pit  Vipers.  These  are  represented  in  India — ^the 
former  by  two  genera,  Daboia  and  Echis,  each  of  which  has  one 
Indian  species,  vizj^  Dahoia  rusadlij  or  Tic  Polonga,  Uloo-bora, 
Sea-Chunder,  Jessur,  and  other  local  synonyms,  and  Echis  carinatay 
or  Kuppur,  Afae,  and  other  synonyms  :  both  very  dangerous  snakes. 

The  latter  has  several  genera :  Trimeresurus,  with  seven  species ; 
Peltopelor,  one  species ;  Halys,  two  species ;  Hypnale,  one  species. 
The&e  snakes  are  all  venomous,  but  few  deaths  are  attributed  to  their 
bite. 

The  Daboia  {Dahoia  russelli)^  sometimes  called  cobra-moml  and 
chain  viper,  is  a  very  beautiful  snake ;  it  is  of  a  light  chocolate 
<K>lour,  with  three  series  of  large  black,  white-edged  rings ;  a  yellow 
line  is  on  each  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  these  lines 
converging  on  the  snout;  rectal  and  labeal  shields  yellow,  with 
brown  margin,  a  triangular,  brown,  black-edged  spot  behind  the 
«ye  ;  ventral  surface  yellowish,  or  marbled  with  more  or  less  numerous 
semicircular  brown  spots  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  ventral  shields. 

It  attains  a  considerable  size — forty  to  fifty  inches.  I  had  one 
which  was  forty-four  inches  in  length,  and  four  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  common  in  Bengal,  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Barmah,  and  probably  may  be  found  all  over  the  plains,  and  on  the 
hills  up  to  6,000  feet  in  Cashmir ;  but  its  usual  habitat  is  lower.  I 
am  not  sure  about  it  in  Central  India,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
and  Punjab ;  but,  if  there,  it  is  less  common  than  further  south. 

Dr.  Russell  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  as  venomous  as 
the  cobra.  My  experience  inclines  me  to  so  nearly  agree  with  Dr. 
Kussell  as,  at  all  events,  to  place  it  next  the  cobra.  Fowls  bitten 
by  it  sometimes  expire  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  effect  of  the 
poison  is  different  to  that  of  the  colubrine  snakes ;  it  causes  complete 
fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  other  conditions  already  referred  to.  It  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  is  sluggish,  and  does  not  readily  strike  unless 
irritated,  when  it  bites  with  great  fury ;  it  hisses  fiercely  and  strikes 
with  great  vigour.  Its  long  movable  faogs  are  very  prominent  objects. 
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and  with  them  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  deep  as  well  as  poisoned 
wounds.  Its  loud  hissing,  when  disturbed,  is  calculated  to  warn  those 
who  approach  it.    It  does  not  appear  to  cause  many  human  deaths, 
but  it  may  be  that  its  misdeeds  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  cobra. 
The  official  returns  ascribe  many  deaths  to  snakes  unknown  ;  were 
the  real  culprit  detected,  it  is'  probable  that  the  daboia  wonld  figure 
more  prominently  than  he  does  at  present.    It  is  a  hardy  reptile.     I 
had  one,  forty-four  inches  in  length,  which  obstinately  refused  food 
or  water  for  a  whole  year,  and  was  vigorous  and  venomous  to  the  last, 
when  it  died  suddenly.  The  daboia  is  said — and  one  can  well  believe 
it — to  kill  cattle  frequently  when  grazing,  by  biting  them  about  the 
nose  or  mouth.   In  proof  of  its  sometimes  sluggish  nature,  there  is  a 
well-authenticated  case  of  a  young  person  who  picking  one  np,  and, 
mistaking  it  for  an  innocent  snake,   carried   it    home;    its   true 
character  was  discovered  when  it  bit  a  dog  or  some  other  5t.Tiim<i1, 
It  had  not  attempted  to  injure  the  person  who  carried  it. 

Echis. — ^There  is  only  one  Indian  species,  Echis  carinata  (Kup- 
pur,  Afse).     This  snake  is  much  smaller  than  the  daboia,  and  groirs 
to  the  length  of  twenty  inches  or  more ;  it  is  terrestrial  and  viviparous. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  Bengal,  but  it  is  common  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  Punjab,  Central  Provinces,  Scinde,[and  generally  in  the  south 
of  India,  in  the  Annamally  Hills,  in  the  Camatic,  and  in  the  vicinitr 
of  Madras.  It  is  of  a  brownish-grey  colour,  with  a  series  of  quadrangular 
or  sub-ovate  whitish  spots  edged  with  dark  brown ;  a  semicircular  band 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  spots  enclosing  a  round  dark-brown  lateral 
spot ;  a  pair  of  oblong,  brown,  black-edged  spots  on  the  centre  of  the 
head  converging  anteriorly ;  a  brownish  spot  below,  and  an  oblique 
hood-streak  behind  the  eye;  ventral  surface  whitish,  with  brown  specks. 
The  head  presents  the  appearance  of  being  marked  by  a  cross.     The 
scales  are  keeled  ;  those  on  the  lateral  series  have  their  tips  directed 
downwards  obliquely;  it  is  the  friction  of  these  against  each  other 
that  gives  it  the  power  of  making  a  peculiar  rustling  sound.     The 
echis  is  a  very  fierce  and  vicious  viper ;  it  throws  itself  into  an  atti- 
tude of  defence  and  offence,  coiled  up  like  a  spring,  and  rustling  its 
carinated  scales  as  it  moves  one  fold  of  the  body  against  another.    It 
is  aggressive,  and  does  not  wait  to  be  attacked  before  darting  its  head 
and  body  out  at  its  enemy,  the  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  long  fongs 
vibrating,  presenting  a  most  menacing  appearance.     It  is   very 
poisonous ;  the  virus  is  very  active,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that 
of  daboia.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  destroys  many  human 
lives,  as  men  are  much  more  exposed  to  contact  with  it  than  with  the 
daboia,  because  it  is  of  so  fierce  and  aggressive  a  nature.    It  is  said 
to  live  largely  on  the  Scolopendridse,  but  probably  it  preys  also  on 
small  mammals,  frogs,  and  small  birds.     For  reasons   previously 
given,  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  it  is  destructive  to  human 
beings ;  but,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists,  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  in  some  parts  of  India  it  is  chargeable  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deaths. 

The  Crotalidse  or  pit  vipers  have  several  genera  in  India.  They 
are  less  dangerous  than  their  American  congeners,  but  are  aU  poison- 
ous. They  are  remarkable  for  the  pit  or  depression  between  the  eye 
and  nostril  in  the  loreal  region ;  the  triangular  broad  head,  and  short 
thick  body. 

The  Halys  Is  the  only  Indian  genus  or  species  with  any  vestige  of 
the  caudal  appendage,  which  has  given  the  name  of  rattlesilake  to 
certain  American  Grotalidse,  and  in  this  species  it  is  reduced  to  a 
homy  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Many  of  the  Indian  CrotalidsB  are  arboreal  snakes,  and  in  colour 
resemble  the  foliage  and  branches  of  the  trees  in  which  they  live. 

There  are  several  genera:  Trimeresurus :  T.  gramiTieua,  T. 
erythrunis,  T.  carimatuSy  T.  anamaUensia^  T.  morUicola,  T.  atrir' 
gaiusj  T.  macroaqitamatus.  Peltopelor:  P.  macrolepis.  Halys: 
H.  hvmalayanua,  H.  Miotti.    Hypnale :  H.  nepa  (or  Carawilla). 

Cantor  says  of  Trimeresurus : '  Although  the  genus  has  venomous 
organs  as  highly  developed  as  Crotalus  or  Viper,  the  effects  produced 
by  wounds  of  this  species  at  least  appear  to  be  less  dangerous  than 
might  be  supposed.'  Hodgson  saw  a  man  who  was  bitten  by  one 
suffer  severely  from  pain  and  swelling,  but  he  never  heard  of  a  fatal 
case.  All  who  have  had  any  experience  say  the  same — the  symp- 
toms are  severe  pain  and  swelling  of  the  bitten  part,  with  nausea, 
sickness,  depression,  fever,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  bite,  after 
which  recovery  is  rapid.  The  effects,  in  short,  are  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  an  adder.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  this  any  further,  for 
all  the  genera  and  species  seem  to  be  about  the  same  in  this  respect. 
The  Hyp7i>ale  nepa^  or  Carawilla,  of  South  India  is  reported  to  be 
very  dangerous,  and  is  dreaded ;  but  its  bite,  if  ever  fatal,  is  exception 
ally  so  to  man.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the  deaths  may  be  due 
to  these  creatures,  but  they  can  be  but  very  few. 

It  remains  now  only  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  pelagic  colu- 
brine  snakes,  or  hydrophidse.  The  members  of  this  family  may  be 
recognised  at  once  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  conformation,' which 
is  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life.  They  are  all,  so  far  as  is  known^ 
venomous,  and  inhabit  the  sea — the  salt-water  estuaries  and  tidal 
streams.  They  have  a  very  wide  range  of  distribution  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  form,  but  the  transitions  are  very 
gradual ;  some  attain  a  considerable  length — ^I  am  not  able  to  say 
how  large,  but  have  not  seen  one  of  more  than  five  feet;  no  doubt 
they  often  exceed  this.  They  are  very  poisonous,  and,  though  acci- 
dents are  rare,  yet  I  have  the  records  of  cases  where  their  bite  proved 
fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  of  H.M.S.  *  Algerine '  at  Madras ;  in 
another  of  a  sea  captain  at  a  port  in  Burmah ;  another  of  a  fisherman 
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bitten  in  the  Salt  Lake  near  Calcutta — all  fatal.    The  fishermen  and 
sailors  on  the  coasts  know  their  dangerous  properties  and  avoid  them. 

The  hydrophidaa  have  smaller  heads,  jaws,  and  fangs  than  the 
land  snakes ;  the  &ngs  have  open  grooves  in  some,  but  not  all.  The 
virus  is  very  active,  and  appears  to  operate  as  speedily  and  certainly 
as  that  of  the  land  snakes.  They  have  an  elongated  body  like  the 
land  snakes ;  in  some  instances  it  is  short  and  thick ;  in  others  it  is 
very  thick  towards  the  tail,  and  most  disproportionately  elongated 
and  attenuated  in  the  neck,  whilst  the  head  is  very  minnte.  The 
colouration  is  varied,  often  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  body  and  tail  is  flattened  and  compressed  vertically,  almost 
like  the  tin  or  tail  of  a  fish,  and  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  for  with 
it  they  swim  with  ease  and  rapidity.  They  live,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, in  the  sea  or  tidal  water ;  when  thrown  on  the  land  by  the 
surf,  as  they  firequently  are,  at  Poorie  and  other  places  along  the 
coast,  they  are  helpless  and  almost  blind.  Their  food  is  fish  and 
small  aquatic  creatures  which  they  pursue  and  overtake  in  the  sea. 
There  are  certain  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  where  they  are  seen  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  movements  in  the  blue  water  are  agile  and 
beautiful.  There  are  four  genera  of  the  family  in  the  Indian  seas : 
Platurus,  Enhydrina,  Pelamis,  Hydrophis.  Platurus  has  two  species, 
P.  acwtatv^  and  P.  JUcheri  (Bay  of  Bengal,  tidal  streams  near 
Calcutta).  This  genus  has  several  characters  of  the  land  snakes,  e.g, 
well-marked  ventral  shields ;  body  sub-cylindrical  and  not  compressed 
like  the  hydrophis ;  colour  is  black,  tinged  with  yellow. 

Enhydrina  has  only  one  species — Enhydrma  hengalensia  ( Vala- 
kadyen) ;  it  is  very  poisonous,  body  compressed,  belly  carinate,  tail 
fiat  and  compressed,  almost  like  a  fish's  fin ;  colour  bluish-grey,  with 
dark  bands  of  the  same,  though  deeper  colour ;  no  ventral  shields. 
Pelamis  has  only  one  species — P.  bicolor, — one  of  the  most  curious 
sea  snakes  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  no  ventral  shields ;  body  flat- 
tened, yellow  sides  and  belly,  back  black;  it  is  called  kuUundor  and 
is  very  poisonous.  The  species  of  hydrophis  are  numerous ;  in  the 
Indian  Seas  about  thirty  have  been  described,  and  there  are  probably 
•others.  They  present  a  considerable  variety  of  form  and  colouration ; 
some  have  elongated  necks  and  small  heads,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body  being  larger  than  the  anterior;  others  have  not  this  characteristic; 
but  they  have  all  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  may  be  recognised 
at  once  by  their  compressed  bodies,  finlike  tails,  and  the  general 
absence  of  well-marked  ventral  scutsB.  Their  colouring  is  also 
remarkable,  green,  yellow,  black,  in  bands  or  rings,  being  a  common 
pattern.  They  are  all  poisonous,  and,  in  a  few  experimented  with,  the 
virus  was  most  deadly.  The  fangs  are  small  and  in  some  partially 
grooved.  They  are  entirely  pelagic,  though  they  enter  the  tidal 
rivers,  and,  when  thrown  on  shore,  are  helpless.  They  are  delicate, 
and  seldom  live  long  in  captivity.    A  JJ.  coronata  sent  to  me  firom 
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one  of  the  tidal  streams  near  Calcutta  lived  some  days  in  a  large  tub 
of  salt  water,  which  was  frequently  changed ;  it  proved  its  venomous 
character  by  biting  and  rapidly  killing  a  fowl.  This  snake  had  a 
very  small  head  and  slender  neck,  which  was  more  than  one-third  of 
the  creature's  entire  length.  It  was  of  yellowish  olive  ground-colour, 
with  about  fifty  blackish  rings,  which  were  broader  than  the  inter- 
spaces. Head  and  ventral  side  of  the  neck  black,  the  form  er  with  a 
yellow  horseshoe-shaped  mark  across  the  frontal  and  nasal  shields ; 
tail  had  ten  or  twelve  back  cross-bars;  ventral  shields  distinct, 
being  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  scales. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  more  detailed  description  of  the  other 
species.  This  one  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  them,  and  they  are  all,  as  far  as  known,  poisonous.  They 
cause  occasional  accidents  to  swimmers  or  to  fishermen,  or  others  who 
handle  them  when  taken  out  of  nets,  or  picked  up  on  the  shore ;  but 
they  certainly  do  not  coDtribute  to  any  extent  to  the  death-rate  of 
either  men  or  domestic  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  what 
use  the  poison  can  be  to  them. 

The  mortality  from  snake-bite  is  very  great.  The  average  loss  of 
life  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been  19,880  human  beings,  and 
2,100  head  of  cattle  yearly.  I  regret  that  I  am  tmable  to  state  how 
many  of  these  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cobra,  or  each  particular 
snake,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  returns  which 
entered  into  this  special  detail.  But  when  conducting  an  investigation 
into  this  subject  in  India  some  years  ago,  I  was  then  able  to  make  out 
that  of  11,416  deaths  of  human  beings  in  1869,  out  of  a  population  of 
120,914,283,  2,690  were  assigned  to  cobras,  359  to  kraits,  the  balance 
being  caused  by  snakes  unnamed.  This  return  is  of  little  value,  but 
it  indicates  what  is  well  known,  that  the  cobra  is  by  far  the  most 
destructive  of  the  venomous  snakes  of  India.  Mr.  V.  Bichards,  who 
has  investigated  the  subject  closely,  says  the  cobra  causes  nine-tenths 
of  the  human  deaths.  The  snakes  which  are  most  destructive  to 
life  are  probably  in  the  following  order :  The  cobra,  Naja  tripu^ 
dians ;  the  krait,  Bungania  cceruleua ;  the  kuppur,  Echis  carinata ; 
Bussell's  viper,  Daboia  rtisseUi;  the  hamadryas,  Ophiqphagua 
elaps ;  the  Raj-samp,  Bungarus  faaciatus.  The  hydrophidae  are  pro- 
bably not  less  dangerous,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  seldom 
brought  in  contact  with  human  beings,  and  thus  do  not  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  death-rate. 

The  number  of  snakes  destroyed,  in  1887,  amounted  to  562,221, 
for  which  rewards  amounting  to  Bs.  37,912  were  paid.  The  table 
shows  in  detail  the  number  of  human  beings  and  cattle  killed  by 
all  poisonous  snakes  together,  the  number  of  snakes  killed,  and 
the  amounts  paid  for  their  destruction  each  year  from  1880  to  1887 
inclusive.  Appended  also  is  a  short  statement  showing  the  deaths 
from  snake-bites  in  different  parts  of  India  during  the  year  1887, 
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tbe  latest  reports  we  poBsess ;  with  a  late  resolation  in  the  Home 
Department,  which  shows  how  feur  the  Ooyemment  of  India  is  interest- 
ing itself  in  this  qaesti  on. 

Destructum  of  life  in  India  by  snakes  from  1880  to  1887. 


1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1889 

18^  ; 

Nuvber  of  people 
kUIed      .       .       . 

Hamber  of  cattle 
killed       .       .       . 

Number  of  snakes 
kiUed       .       .       . 

Amottnt  of    rewards 
paid.       .       .       . 

19,150 

3,636 

313,776 

Rs. 

11,664 

18,670 

3,039 

364,968 

Rs. 
11,996 

19,619 

2,167 

323,401 

Rs. 

11,873 

20,067 

1,644 

413,783 

Rs. 
33,353 

19,689 

1.738 

380,981 

Rs. 
38,551 

30,143 

1,483 

430,044 

Rs. 
35,313 

S3,1M 

3.614 

417^96 

Ba. 
35^1 

i».r*D , 

862^01  , 

Ba.      1 
37,912 

1                  1 

Deaths  from  Snake-bite  m  1887. 

In  Madras,  1,263  people  were  killed  and  1,070  cattle;  303 
snakes  were  destroyed,  and  no  rewards  paid. 

In  BoTobay,  1,168  people  were  killed  and  48  cattle;  311,476 
snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  6,269  paid  in  rewards. 

In  BengcUf  9,131  people  were  killed  and  509  cattle;  35,054 
snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  4,433  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  NW.  Provinces  and  Oude,  5,765  people  were  killed  and 
216  eattle;  25,864  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  3,140  paid  in 
rewards. 

In  the  Punjab,  843  people  were  killed  and  77  cattle  ;  177,080 
snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  22,826  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  Central  Provinces,  928  people  were  killed  and  44  cattle; 
2,065  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  844  paid  in  rewards. 

In  Burmah,  213  people  were  killed  and  428  cattle  ;  8,431  snakes 
were  destroyed,  and  no  rewards  paid. 

.    In  Assam,  198  persons  were  killed  and  190  cattle ;  269  snakes 
were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  15  paid  in  rewards. 

In  Coorg,  1  person  was  killed  and  no  cattle ;  48  snakes  were 
destroyed,  and  Bs.  8  paid  in  rewards. 

In  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  182  people  were  killed  and 
134  cattle ;  697  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  140  paid  in  rewards. 

In  Ajmere  and  Merwara,  47  persons  were  killed  and  no  cattle ; 
575  snakes  were  destroyed,  and  no  rewards  paid. 

In  Bangalore,  2  people  were  killed  and  no  cattle ;  660  snakes 
were  destroyed,  and  Bs.  236  paid  in  rewards. 

Extracts  from  Home  Department  Resolution  for  1886,  referring  to  Venomws 

Snakes. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  snske-hite  rose  from  20,142  in  1885  to  22,134  in  1886. 

Of  the  total  mortality  by  wild  animalw  and  snakes,  no  fewer  than  18,805  cases 
oocuned  in  the  liower  ProTinoes  of  Bengal  and  in  the  N.  W.  Proraces  and  Oode, 
and  of  this  number  16,926  deaths  were  caused  by  snakes  alone.  .  .  . 
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The  mortality  in  the  several  provinces  does  not  vary  much  when  compared 
with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  except  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudoi 
where  there  was  an  increase  in  deaths  from  snake-bite  of  1,499,  which  chiefly 
accounts  for  the  somewhat  large  increase  in  the  total  mortality  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of  snakes  killed  from  420,044  to  417,696. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  provinces  in  which  snakes  were  largely  destroyed  are 
Bombay,  Bengal,  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oude,  and  the  Punjab.  The  decline  is 
due  to  a  large  decrease  ^  in  the  number  of  snakes  destroyed  during  the  year  in 
Bengal,  the  cause  assigned  being  the  same  as  that  alleged  for  the  fedlingKiff  in  the 
number  of  wild  animals  killed,  namely,  the  small  amount  available  for  the  payment 
of  rewards.  This  matter  is  also  being  inquired  into  by  the  Local  Qovemment.  In 
the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  the  system  of  granting  rewards  for  the  destruction 
of  snakes,  which  was  in  force  only  in  municipal  towns,  has  been  extended  to  towns 
with  dispensaries,  and  rewards  are  now  paid  on  the  authority  of  certificates  granted 
by  hospital  assistants — a  measure  which  the  Resident  believes  will  act  as  an  in- 
ducement towards  the  destruction  of  snakes. 

As  regards  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  reducing  the  annual 
loss  of  life  by  snake-bite,  I  stated  my  views  in  1872,  and  they  are 
much  the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  The  chief  points  are,  to 
make  known  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  poisonous  snakes,  and 
to  institute  proper  rewards  for  their  destruction.  With  a  plain  de- 
scription and  a  faithful  representation  in  colour  of  each  species,  such 
as  is  given  in  the  Thanatophidia  of  Indiay  the  people  can  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  venomous  from 
the  harmless  snakes,  and  thus  learn  to'  avoid  or  to  destroy  them. 
A  rate  of  rewards  varying  from  8  annas  to  2  annas,  according  to  the 
species,  was  and  is  again  suggested.  From  the  last  reports  published 
it  appears  that  rewards,  when  offered  at  all,  are  too  small ;  while 
some  local  authorities  consider  the  plan  of  rewards  to  be  altogether 
futile,  some  hold  that  it  conduces  to  the  breeding  of  serpents  and 
their  increase  rather  than  diminution.  The  subject  has  often  re- 
ceived  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  a 
variety  of  measures  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  until  a  well-organised  system  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  on  the  lines  suggested,  the  evil  will  not  be 
fairly  grappled  with  and  overcome. 

Something  has  been,  but  still  more  might  be,  done.  There 
should  be  more  concentration  and  organisation ;  regulations  should 
be  laid  down  and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the  whole  of  India ; 
whilst  every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  duty  of  dealing  with  an  evil  which  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  removable,  whilst  a  higher  scale  of  rewards  should  be  offered 
for  the  destruction  of  the  snakes.  Until  some  such  measures  are 
generally  and  systematically  resorted  to,  there  will  be  no  material 
diminution  in  the  loss  of  human  life  from  snake-bite,  which  cannot 
now  be  rated  at  much  under  20,000  annually. 

J.  Faybeb. 

*  1886:  53,995.     1886:  3U04. 
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NOTICEABLE  BOOKS.' 

1. 
MEMORIALS   OF  A  SOUTHEKN  PLANTER.' 


The  downfall  of  the  Southern  cause  in  the  great  American  civil  war^ 
and  the  steady  growth  of  Christian  and  civilised  sentiment  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  a  sense  condemnatory  of  negro  slavery,  have 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  the  character 
of  the  planters  of  the  South.  As  cast-off  clothes  are  in  no  great  repnte, 
so  society  is  usually  severe  to  excess  with  respect  to  its  cast-off  opinioDs. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  just  repudiation  of  religious  persecution,  and  the 
horrors  and  calamities  of  wl^ich  history  shows  it  to  have  been  the 
parent,  led  many  to  the  unjust  belief  that  persecutors  were  personally 
monsters. 

A  book,  which  aims  at  presenting  in  a  favourable  light  the  character 
of  a  Southern  slave-owner,  will  be  doubly  useful  if  it  attains  its  aim. 
First,  in  the  person  and  through  the  picture  of  an  individual,  it  wffi 
have  the  merit  of  doing  justice  to  a  class.  Secondly,  it  will  teach 
anew  a  lesson  most  needful  for  our  daily  use.  We  are  not  to  judge 
individuals  hastily  on  account  of  social  mischiefs,  that  may  be  due  to 
them  as  a  body,  through  their  holding  a  position  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  the  whole  nature  of  which  they  have  not  had  strength 
and  depth  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  detect. 

But  The  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter y  by  IVIrs.  Smedes,  one 
of  his  daughters,  do  more  than  this.  They  establish  the  utter  and 
final  condemnation  of  slavery.  For  they  show  that  the  deformities 
of  the  system  are  incurable  where  it  is  worked  by  men  exception- 
ally good,  and  thus  enable  us  to  measure  its  tremendous  aggrava- 
tions in  the  case,  not  only  of  monsters,  but  of  the  average  human 
beings  who  necessarily  form  the  mass.  And  finally,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  introduce  us  to  a  character  of  such  a  lofty  nobleness  as 
is  seldom  reared  even  with  the  most  favourable  environment;  to  a 
man  at  whose  feet,  except  in  the  fact  of  slave-owning,  any  of  us  may 
be  well  content  to  sit.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  volume  is  a 
counterblast,  perhaps  in  some  ways  needed,  to  Unde  Tom's  CaU'^h 

»  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter.    By  Mrs.  Smedes.    Baltimore:  1888. 
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'which,  though  it  told  the  truth,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Under  another  f  aspect,  it  will  be  to  many  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  become  acquainted  with  a  Southern  planter,  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  he  was  possessed  of  splendid  virtues  in 
a  superlative  degree. 

American  usage  has  whittled  down  the  fsunous  name  of  D'Aubigny 
into  Dabney.  But  its  patrician  traditions  are  still  fondly  cherished ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  included  largely  the  inheritance  of  personal 
strength  and  beauty.  Thomas  Dabney,  bom  in  1 798,  first  comes  before 
us  as  a  Virginian  landowner.  He  is  high-spirited,  hospitable,  popular, 
generous,  and  humane.  In  1835,  prudential  reasons  lead  him  to 
seek  for  a  wider  field  of  enterprise  in  Mississippi.  His  grateful 
negroes  follow  a  master  whom  they  loved.  He  did  aU  that  was 
possible  to  keep  families  together.  But  at  this  point  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  perhaps  the  deepest  among  the  moral  evils  of 
negro  slavery — namely,  the  place  it  assigns  to  the  relation  of  man 
and  wife.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  this  volume,  the  kindness  of 
the  master,  the  fondness  of  the  negroes,  the  rude  abundance  in 
which  they  revel,  or  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  some  of 
them  and  the  family.  But  the  fact  of  slavery  seems  to  undermine, 
as  a  rule,  the  truthfulness  of  character.  They  have  virtues,  even 
splendid  virtues,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  ready  to  cheat  him 
upon  occasion.  It  is  idle  to  reproach  those  whom  we  degrade ;  and 
all  masses  of  human  beings  are  degraded  by  the  yoke.  The  pith  of 
the  whole  case  lies  in  the  old  words  of  Homer.  On  the  day  when 
a  man  loses  his  freedom,  he  loses  with  it  half  his  manhood.' 

The  plantation  life  is  of  course  rudely  interrupted  by  the  war. 
Here  begins  calamity;  but  here  also  education,  discipline,  and  a 
development  nothing  less  than  grand.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
war,  nor  of  Jefferson  Davis.  *  Lincoln,' '  he  said,  *  was  the  best  friend 
that  we  had.'  But  when  the  war  was  made,  he  went  into  it.  His 
sons,  down  to  a  boy  of  fourteen,  joined  the  army,  with  a  muscular 
and  faithful  negro  to  look  after  them.^  He  himself  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  stay  behind  by  his  daughters,  that  he  might  protect  them. 
When  the  war  caused  them  to  remove  from  their  home,  at  sixty-six 
he  shouldered  his  musket,  with  another  sou,  a  boy  of  twelve.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  given  up  raising  cotton ;  he  grew  only  provisions 
for  the  army,  and  banished  at  once  every  sign  of  luxury  from  his  table. 

When  the  war  ceased,  his  home  was  bare  and  naked,  his  live  stock 
had  almost  wholly  disappeared ;  very  little  land  could  be  cultivated. 
But  the  negroes  continued  to  work  for  wages.  He  bid  them  leave 
off  calling  him  *  master.'  They  answered  *  Yes,  marster ; '  and  fresh 
negroes  came  from  other  districts  upon  his  land,  and  they  too  called 
him  '  old  marster.'  ^    In  the  depression  and  privation  caused  by  the 

»  Od,  xvii.  322.  "  Chap.  xix.  p.  228.  *  Chap.  xvi.  p.  194. 

*  Chap.  xiz.  p.  228. 
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war,  he  was  overtaken  by  total  ruin  from  another  quarter.  With 
unsuspectiDg  generosity  ^  he  had  before  the  outbreak  become  respon- 
sible for  the  heavy  debt  of  a  '  trusted  friend.'  In  1866,  at  sixty- 
eight  years  old,  he  found  the  sheriff  in  his  house,  come  to  levy  the 
money.  He  determined  he  would  not  be  a  bankrupt,  but  would  pay 
every  dollar.  Soon  after  this  his  whole  stock  of  cotton  was  destroyed 
by  an  incendiary  fire :  and,  with  his  large  family  round  him,  he  was 
absolutely  beggared.  And  now,  on  days  when  the  food  had  been 
scarcely  eatable,  on  rising  from  the  table  he  still  reverently  said, 
*  Thank  the  Lord  for  this  much ! '  ^ 

The  day  of  menial  labour  had  arrived.  At  seventy,  he  learned  to 
cultivate  a  garden  for  the  food  of  his  family,  and  for  the  New  Orleans 
market.  It  was  on  a  hill,  and  he  carried  up  the  water  in  backets. 
He  would  not  allow  his  daughters  to  touch  the  washtub.  So,  for 
two  years,  he  did  the  washing  for  the  house  himself;  and  took 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  linen  to  a  snowy  whiteness.  Well  may  Mrs. 
Smedes  (whose  modest  self-suppression  throughout  this  work  is  as 
remarkable  as  her  devoted  love)  burst  out  into  the  apostrophe,  ^Oli, 
thou  heroic  old  man ! ' 

Though  Mr.  Dabney  was  always  a  believer,  munificent  in  his 
gifts,  and  most  hospitable  to  clergy  and  religious  teachers,  his 
children  were  not  baptized  in  their  infiemcy,^  and  for  a  very  long  time 
he  was  not  a  practising  Christian.  But  in  the  depths  of  their  distress, 
the  family,  unable  to  attend  public  worship  at  a  distance,  resolved  to 
build,  and  built,  a  church  and  parsonage ;  and  Mrs.  Smedes  records 
it  as  their  *  crowning  blessing '  that  the  beloved  parent  was  confirmed, 
and  became  a  regular  communicant.' 

This  sketchy  utterly  imperfect  though  too  long,  must  not  be 
further  extended.  It  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work, 
which  my  old  friend  Mr.  Murray  has  made  arrangements  to  republish 
in  England,  probably  with  some  abbreviation  of  the  opening  chapters. 
The  noble  old  man  died  in  Baltimore  at  eighty-seven.  The  evemng 
of  his  life  was  calm  and  sunny.  His  light  shone  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  In  virtue  such  as  his,  there  is  always  some- 
thing of  a  contagious  power.  Let  no  man  say,  with  this  book  before 
him,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  has  gone,  or  that  Thomas  Dabney  was  not 
worthy  to  sit  with  Sir  Feroival  at  the  *  table  round '  of  King  Arthur. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

*  Chap.  xz.        ^  Chap.  zx.  p.  234.         "  Chap.  zii.  p.  16^- 
•  Chap.  zzi.  p.  234. 
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2. 

ME.  COUKTHOPE'S  <LIFE  OF  POPE.'» 

Mr.  Murbay's  edition  of  Pope  is  at  last  complete.  Mr.  Courthope 
has  crowned  the  edifice  with  a  Life  of  the  poet,  which,  though  num- 
bered five  in  the  series  of  volumes,  is  in  reality  the  tenth  and  last. 
There  is  something  majestic  in  an  edition  which  has  been  sixty 
years  in  preparation.  Mr.  Croker  contemplated  it,  Mr.  Elwin  pro- 
secuted it,  Mr.  Courthope  has  completed  it.  Were  proof  needed  of 
the  imperishability  of  Pope,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fskct  that  the 
sixty  years  have  been  to  him  but  as  that  one  day  which  he  allowed 
to  Settle*s  numbers : 

And  live  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more. 
What  Mr.  Croker  found  him,  Mr.  Courthope  leaves  him — ^interest- 
ing, animating,  pleasure-giving  now  as  ever.  Poets  have  succeeded 
Pope  with  other  aims  than  his ;  critics  have  pelted  him  with  theories 
to  prove  him  no  poet  at  all ;  but  he  is  the  victor  who  is  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  Pope  is  safe  amongst  the  poets,  and  now 
in  Mr.  Murray's  ten  volumes  may  be  pronounced — 

Secure  fi*om  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
DestructiYe  war,  and  all-inydlving  age. 

The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Courthope's 
Life  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  book 
should  be  written  after  the  hubbub  created  by  the  discovery  of  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  poet  had  garbled  and  fedsified  his 
correspondence  had  ceased  to  adSict  the  ear  of  humanity.  There 
has  been  controversy  enough  about  Pope.  All  previous  editions  of 
his  works  (except,  indeed,  the  peaceful  Pickering's)  have  been  steps 
in  a  suit.  Warburton  began  in  1751  by  answering  the  '  cankered 
Bolingbroke ' ;  Warton  answered  Warburton;  Bowles  took  up  the 
case  where  Warton  left  off;  Roscoe  sought  to  reply  to  both.  Then 
came  the  general  TaiUe  which  occupied  the  years  1819-25,  in  which 
Campbell,  Byron,  Bowles,  and  Hazlitt  took  active  parts,  the  general 
question  being.  What  was  the  moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope  ? 
Both  sides  committed  themselves  to  some  monstrous  propositions, 
and  then  subsided  into  slander.  After  the  fight  somebody  discovered 
the  facts,  and  the  more  these  became  known  the  worse  it  &red  with 
the  character  of  the  poor  dead  poet.  But  to-day  there  is  no  room 
for  much  controversy.    Anyone  who  likes. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dark  and  ways  are  mire, 

>  The  Life  qf  Aieacander  Pepe.     Bj  W.  J.  Courthope,  MJL     London:  John 
Murray.    1889. 
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to  spend  a  week  over  these  ten  volumes  may  know  pretty  well  the 
whole  tmth  about  the  dodges  and  devices,  the  falsehoods  and  the 
fabrications  of  Alexander  Pope,  who  died  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of 
May,  1744. 

A  poet  could  hardly  have  ah  abler  editor  than  Mr.  Elwin,  but  as 
the  active  part  he  took  in  unravelling  the  twisted  skein  of  Pope's 
fiELlsehoods  might  have  affected  his  sense  of  moral  perspective,  lam 
glad  the  task  of  writing  the  life  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Gourthope, 
and  I  am  also  glad  of  the  delay,  since  it  has  enabled  the  biographer 
to  cut  himself  clear  irom  controversy.  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  speeches  for  and  against  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
poets.  Nobody  demands  a  judicial  summing-up  of  the  facts.  The 
*  verdict  of  posterity '  is  not  being  waited  for.  What  we  want  is  Life 
and  literature.    Mr.  Courthope  has  given  us  what  we  wanted. 

Pope's  disease  was  that  of  Malvolio  and  one  or  two  others— he 
was  sick  of  self-love.  He  knew  himself  to  be  warm-hearted  and 
generous,  he  forgot  he  was  also  vain  and  disingenuous,  and  so 
remembering  and  thus  forgetting,  he  loved  himself  unsparingly.  A 
cripple  and  a  Catholic,  he  was  prevented  by  nature  and  by  law  &om 
either  active  pursuits  or  the  public  service.  Crazy  for  praise  and 
£ame,  and  conscious  of  enormous  ability,  he  determined  to  make 
himself  felt,  as  an  independent  force,  in  verse.  Resentful  to  the 
last  degree,  writhing  under  a  dunce's  sneer,  maddened  by  a  woman's 
laugh,  he  grasped  his  only  weapon  with  a  fierce  hand  and  made  his 
hatreds  *live  along  the  line.'  I  dc  not  believe  any  just  man  can 
read  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Mr.  Courthope's  Lives  of  Pope  without  liking 
him.  Some  of  the  bad  poets  (e.g.  Kirke  White)  have  been  better 
men,  but  very  few  of  the  good  ones. 

Mr.  Courthope  defends  with  great  courage  and  ability  the  Emy 
on  CrUidam  from  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  it  of 
beiug  but  a  series  of  commonplaces. 

'  We  require  neither  Pope  nor  Aristotle/  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, '  to  teD  u> 
that  critics  should  not  be  pert  or  prejudiced  ;  that  fancy  shoidd  be  regulated  by 
judgment ;  that  apparent  facility  comes  by  long  training ;  that  the  sound  shoulii 
have  some  conformity  to  the  meaning ;  that  genius  is  often  enyied,  and  tk- 
dulnees  is  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  reproof.'  i 

I 
But  with  great  deference  this  is  just  what  we  do  require :  a  Pope  I 
for  ever  telling  us  these  very  things.  Why  were  the  Ten  Command-  j 
ments  thundered  from  Sinai  ?  Why  are  they  still  read  in  chmrches.'  i 
Because  men  if  left  to  themselves  would  lie  and  steal.  Well  does  j 
Mr.  Courthope  say :  j 

If  the  truths  that  it  (the  Essay  an  Criticism)  conveys  are  such  as,  though  QO^  I 
doubtful,  are  not  known  intuitively,  but  can  only  be  discovered  by  experwiw* 
and  reflection ;  if  indeed  we  see  them  every  day  openly  disregarded  by  writers  oi  , 
talent  and  distinction,  then  these  truths  are  not  correctly  described  as  'cooudoi!'  , 
place.' 
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Bat  no  doubt  Pope  gloried  in  being  what  some  of  our  modems 
are  pleased  to  call  commonplace. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed : 

What  oft  WEB  thought^  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed. 

To  express  ill  what  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  thought  before  is 
nowadays  the  target  of  many  first-rate  shots. 

Mr.  Courthope's  fifth  chapter,  pleasingly  entitled  *The  Rape 
of  the  Lock,'  is  delightful  reading.  This  poem  is  a  plenary  argument 
for  the  imperishability  of  Pope.  Its  merit  is  that  rare  one — perfection : 
it  is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  it  contains  no  weak  line,  no 
otiose  epithet.  The  invention  is  not  better  than  the  execution,  nor 
does  the  execution  in  a  single  particular  jar  upon  the  invention. 
One  can  apply  to  its  beauty  what  Slia  so  whimsically  says  of  Mrs. 
Conrady's  ugliness : 

It  is  a  S3nnmetrical  whole.  We  challenge  the  minutest  connoisseur  to  cavil  at 
any  part  or  parcel  of  the  countenance  in  question,  to  say  that  this  or  that  is 
improperly  placed. 

If  it  be  alleged  against  The  Rape  of  the  Lockj  as  it  still  may  be, 
for  folly  is  eternal,  that  after  all  it  is  but  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mock 
heroic  (which,  however,  is  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  the  sham  heroic), 
it  is  well  to  remember  what  Mr.  Courthope  tells  us,  that 

.rn^ir  the  whole  delicate  creation  breathes  a  justly  diffused  moral  air,  which  saves  it 

from  the  reproach  of  triviality  without  making  it  obtrusively  didactic.    Pope  has 
succeeded  in  embalming  a  fleeting  episode  of  fashionable  manners  in  a  form  which 


i- 


re  Pi 


[i^:^ 


^yj^' "  can  perish  only  with  the  English  language. 


The  mention  just  now  of  Lamb  reminds  me  of  that  interesting 
passage  in  Hazlitt's  RemaiTia  which  gives  us  the  only  account  we  have 
^ ;..;.,  of  Elia's  actual  conversation. 

i^iit  if^  '  Not  like  Pope  I    My  dear  sir,  you  must  be  under  a  mistake.    I  can  read  him 

over  and  over  for  ever — ^not  his  satires,  but  his  friendly  epistles  and  his  com- 
pliments, the  finest  that  were  ever  paid  by  the  wit  of  man.    Each  of  them  is  worth 

^  y;::::  on  estate  for  life — nay,  is  an  immortality.    Or  turn,'  continued  Lamb,  with  a 

j;  V  ">  slight  hectic  on  his  cheek  and  his  eye  glistening, '  to  his  list  of  early  friends : 

ti'.  t^"^  '  But  why  then  publish  P    Granville  the  polite 

;:e3  ^^^  And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 

"Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
^^  ^  The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 

^^  t^^  c  Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 

'^'^ ,.,,-  And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dry  den's  friend  before) 

II  ^"'^  Received  with  open  arms  one  poet  more. 

J  ste^  '  Happy  my  studies  if  by  these  approved  I 

Happier  their  author  if  by  these  beloved  I 
From  these  the  world  will  udge  of  men  and  books ; 
;  arei^'^'  Not  from  the  Bamets,  Oldmixons,  and  Oooks.' 

^^^^^  ,r  Here  his  voice  totally  failed  him,  and  throwing  down  the  book  he  said,  '  Do  you 

^^^'^K.t'  think  I  would  not  wish  to  have  been  friends  with  such  a  man  as  this  P ' 
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In  Mr.  Gourthope's  volume  may  be  read  all  about  Pope's  friend- 
sliips  and  his  hatreds  too.  In  seizing  upon  Pope's  compliments  for 
commendation  Lamb  showed  his  usual  critical  insight. 

Despise  low  thoughts,  low  gains. 
Disdain  whateyer  Comburj  disdains ; 
Be  virtuous  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

<  One  would  think,'  remarks  Hazlitt,  ^  (though  there  is  no  knowing), 
that  a  descendant  of  that  nobleman,  if  there  be  such  a  person  living, 
could  hardly  be  guilty  of  a  mean  or  paltry  action.'  Lord  Combury  was 
a  grandson  of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon,  a  non-juror,  and  the  noble- 
man to  whom  Bolingbroke  addressed  his  fiaimous  letters  on  the  use  of 
history.  The  burden  of  Pope's  compliment  has  devolved  upon  and 
is  worthily  maintained  by  Lord  Damley,  who  is  a  descendant  of 
Combury's  sole  surviving  child.  Lady  Theodosia  Hyde. 

The  chapter  entitled  '  Pope  and  the  Parliamentary  Opposition ' 
tells  for  the  first  time  in  narrative  form  the  deeply  interesting  story 
of  the  poet's  share  and  place  in  the  conspiracy  against  Walpole,  a 
statesman  whose  services  to  his  country  were  so  enormous  as  to 
make  even  his  vulgarity  tolerable  and  his  corruption  (such  as  it  was) 
positively  pleasing. 

The   last   chapter  is  headed  'The  Place  of  Pope   in   Engh'sh 
Literature.'    Mr.  Courthope  asserts  Pope  to  have  been  a  follower 
of  nature,  an  opponent  of  the  fanciful,  metaphysical,  and  theological 
school  of  the  preceding  century,  and  consequently  a  poet  who  avoided 
in  his  diction  the  excessive  use  of  metaphor,  and  for  ever  aimed  at 
directness  and  lucidity.     That  Pope's  imaginative  idea  of  nature  was 
limited,  and  excluded  for  the  most  part  the  romantic  and  pathetic 
element,  Mr.  Courthope  admits  quite  readily  enough.    He  concludes 
the  chapter  with  Coleridge's  fine  aphorism — *  Finally,  good  sense 
is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  &ncy  its  drapery,  motion  its  life,  and 
imagination  the  soul  that  is  everywhere  and  in  each,  and  forms  all 
into  one    graceful   and   intelligent   whole.'    Adopting  Coleridge's 
imagery,  the  body  of  Pope's  poetry  is  beyond  question,  so  is  the 
propriety  of  its  drapery,  so  also  the  vitality  of  its  motion.    The 
crowning  gift,  imagination,   cannot  be  denied  to  the  author  of 
*  Eloisa  to  Abelard,'  but  its  quality  may  give  rise  to  difierences  of 
opinion. 

As  for  the  ^  wood  and  water '  school  of  critics,  who  maintain  that 
nobody  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  can  be  a  poet  (Milton 
notwithstanding),  it  is  hopeless  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  more 
poetry,  even  according  to  their  truncated  use  of  the  word,  in  the 
little  finger  .of  Alexander  Pope  than  in  the  whole  army  of  poetasters 
who  nightly  bay  the  moon,  and  scour  the  dictionaries  for  new  epithets 
by  which  to  hail  her,  but  when  Hazlitt  is  found  unjust  it  is  time  io 
protest.    *  Pope,'  said  that  great  man,  who,  were  he  now  aliv^  would 
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be  equally  delightful  whether  he  were  criticising  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oratory,  Lord  Tennyson's  poetry,  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  or  the 
recent  discomfiture  (though  possibly  only  the  temporary  discom- 
fiture) of  Samson  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium — 

'Pope/ says  Hazlitt, ' would  be  more  delighted  with  a  patent  lamp  than  with 
*^  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow/'  that  fills  the  sky  with  its  soft  silent  lustre, 
that  trembles  through  the  cottage  window,  and  cheers  the  watchful  mariner  on  the 
lonely  wave.* 

There  is  no  sort  of  foundation  for  this  cruel  charge.  As  a  con- 
trivance to  read  by.  Pope,  like  Hazlitt  himself  and  all  bookish  men 
in  our  northern  latitudes,  doubtless  preferred  a  moderator  lamp  to 
the  moon — but  in  no  other  way.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  founded  on  a 
few  unhappy  phrases,  then  p«urt  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  poetical 
gentlemen,  that  Pope  had  no  eye  or  feeling  for  nature. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze, 

is  a  couplet  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy,  even  though  the 
line  preceding  it  does  contain  the  word  *  grots,'  and  conveys  the  in- 
telligence that  it  is  their  habit  to  echo  the  tinkling  rills. 

Mr.  Courthope,  with  greater  tact  than  I  have  displayed,  has  quoted 
some  admirable  lines  in  proof  of  Pope's  quick  eye  for  landscape, 
though,  properly  enough,  he  only  quotes  them  by  way  of  defence 
to  a  charge  of  total  indifference  to  what  is  now  call^  scenery.  Pope, 
his  warmest  admirer  will  admit,  was  neither  priest  nor  deacon  in  the 
Temple  of  Nature.  A  layman  need  like  him  none  the  worse  on  that 
account. 

li  (says  Mr.  Courthope)  sense  be  an  essential  part  of  poetry,  even  such 
harmony  as  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  must  be  reckoned  of  a  superior 
order  to  that  kind  of  metrical  writing  which,  however  beautiful  as  mere  music, 
depends  for  its  effect  almost  entirely  on  time  and  tune. 

Sense  plays  a  great  part  in  Pope's  poetry.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
couplets  rhyming  to  that  word,  the  very  sound  of  which  drives  some 
critics  frantic.  The  ordinary  mortal  who  reads  poetry  for  pleasure 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Courthope  that  sense  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
even  as  it  is  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.  Bishop  Butler's  sermons. 
Sir  George  Jessel's  judgments,  and  every  other  good  thing. 

A  Quarterly  Eeviewer  thinks  Mr.  (Jourthope's  book  may  revive 
the  old  dispute  about  Pope's  claim  to  be  a  poet:  but  surely 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Murray's  classical  edition  should  mark  the 
termination  of  a  controversy  which  never  has  done  anyone  any  good, 
or  the  poet  the  least  harm. 

Augustine  Bibbell. 
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3. 

<A  CENTURY  OF  REVOLUTION.' ' 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  larger  survey  of  historical  phenomena 
enjoyed  by  our  own  generation,  looking  back  now  over  many  unex- 
pected revivals  in  doctrine  and  practice,  is  the  assurance  that  there 
are  no  lost  causes.  Through  the  complexity  of  things,  as  of  men's 
thoughts  about  them,  the  last  word,  on  this  side  or  that,  never  gets 
spoken.  For  example :  the  force,  the  secret,  if  not  of  the  future,  at 
the  present,  may  seem  to  be  with  '  the  idea,  the  faith,  the  dogma,' 
(if  indeed  there  really  was  anything  of  the  kind)  ^underlying'  that 
blind  conflict  labelled  historically  as  The  French  Revolutwiu  Yet 
Catholicism,  which,  if  any  vast  practical  movement  ever  had  one,  has 
an  idea  underlying  it  (Catholicism,  which  the  Revolution  certainly 
did  its  best  to  destroy  but  only  succeeded  in  putting  on  its  mettle), 
possessing  its  share  of  permanent  truth  to  human  experience,  still 
finds  therefore  from  time  to  time  its  adherents,  alike  among  the 
simple  who  <  must  needs  live '  and  the  wise  who  must  needs  reflect, 
as  it  has  found  just  now  an  able  and  animated  vindicator  in  the 
author  of  A  Century  of  Revolution, 

As  such  a  vindicator  Mr.  Lilly  proposes  to  test  the  Revolution  by 
its  fruits  from  1789  to  1889 — ^by  its  supposed  operation  in  the  world, 
its  eflFort  *  to  mix  with  life,'  in  the  three  spheres  of  politics,  science, 
and  art.  Judged  by  his  chapter  on  *  The  Revolution  and  Libertj,' 
he  would  appear  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  that  useful  function  of  ex- 
cepting against,  and  qualifying,  any  too  confident  faith  in  the  final 
acceptability  of  this  or  the  other  theoretic  programme.  He  is  no 
idolater,  for  instance — noidyllist,  shall  we  say? — of  the  French  peasant, 
as  the  Revolution  has  left  him.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  after  paying 
fiuch  a  price  for  emancipation,  so  many  millions  of  the  French  people 
still  not  only  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  but  with  so  sordid  a  heart. 
As  a  critic  of  the  worship  of  the  Revolution,  affected  or  sincere,  and 
the  somewhat  second-rate  performers  therein,  as  also  of  those  later 
phases  of  Liberalism  which  figure  as  derivative  firom  it,  he  proves 
himself  an  effective  controversialist,  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  fine 
raillery,  sometimes  of  racy  mockery  for  his  opponents,  equipped  with 
various  reading  and  a  style  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
popular  exposition. 

But  Mr.  Lilly  is  not  only  a  critic  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  tree 
and  its  supposed  fruits.  His  exceptions  come  by  way  of  the  assertion 
of  a  counter-principle,  an  abstract  ideal  of  his  own ;  and  effectire- 
ness  in  asserting  an  abstract  ideal  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  attained 
only  at  the  cost  of  those  very  qualiBcations  in  which  at  times  3fr. 
>  A  Century  of  Revolution.  By  WiUiam  Samuel  Lilly.  Chapman  and  HalJ.  18^9. 
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Liilly  shows  himself  so  expert,  and  in  which  what  we  may  call  the 

*  aesthetic'  spirit,  driving  always  at  the  concrete,  at  the  precise 
differentiation  of  the  concrete,  event  or  person,  finds  its  opportunity. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  in  dealing  with  the  Eevolution,  for  instance,  or 
with  the  Catholicism  Mr.  Lilly  here  so  ably  upholds  against  it,  does 
justice  to  the  irregularities,  the  inconsistencies,  the  'faults,'  as  the 
geologist  calls  them,  which  traverse  and  set  at  nought  our  abstract  or 
ideal  assumptions  of  the  nature  of  this  or  that  '  tendency '  in  human 
affairs.  One  thing,  certainly,  the  Bevolution  left  to  the  century 
which  followed  it — a  large  stock,  not  merely  of  questionable  abstract 
propositions,  but  also  of  abstract  terms  of  very  doubtful  serviceable- 
ness  in  the  study  of  history.  Abstract  terms  like  Liberty^  Democracy y 
Atheism — abstract  propositions  about  them  in  whatever  interest, 
make  one  think  sometimes  of  those  worn  old  screws  which  turn  either 
way  with  equal  facility,  and  compact  nothing.  What  we  mean  might 
be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lilly's  chapter  on  *  The  Eevolution  and  Art ; ' 
telling  as  it  really  is  as  an  attack  on  the  '  naturalism '  which  he  holds 
to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Eevolution,  especially  in  literature.     But  was 

*  naturalism,'  even  as  he  understands  it,  finding  it  at  its  height  in 
M.  Zola's  Nanaj  really  bom  in  1789  ?  did  it  not  exist,  like  the  revo- 
lutionary temper  itself,  from  of  old?  Is  not  a  certain  kind  of 
naturalism  an  element  in  all  living  art  ?  And  then  Nana  is  very 
far  from  being  characteristic  of  the  whole  scope  of  M.  Zola's  work. 
Was  not  the  Eevolution,  after  all,  a  kind  of  vicious  running  to  seed 
of  that  principle  of  Individualism  so  nobly  vindicated  by  Mr.  Lilly 
himself  as  a  discovery  of  Christianity  or  Catholicism  ? 

For  in  developing  the  spirit,  the  ^0o9j  of  Catholicism,  compatible 
or  incompatible  as  it  may  be  with  Eevolution,  he  writes  admirably, 
with  a  fulness  of  historic  and  personal  insight  into  what  Christianity, 
in  that  most  venerable  of  its  forms,  has  been  to  each  and  all  of  us, 
with  touches  also  of  a  really  masculine  eloquence,  and  a  dignity  worthy 
of  so  great  a  subject,  of  his  own  chivalry  for  it.  A  Catholic,  writing 
for  the  general  public,  with  a  sense  perhaps  that  reason  is  not  too 
obviously  on  his  side,  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  be  more  inge- 
nious than  he  needs*  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Mr.  Lilly. 
Not  so  much  ingenious  as  ingenuous  in  the  best  sense,  he  takes  our 
old-fashioned  Catechism  as  a  ^  summary  of  the  fundamental  religious 
and  ethical  conceptions  of  Christendom,'  and  (must  it  be  said  ?)  with 
true  *  liberalism '  after  aU,  is  ready  to  accept  what  is  popularly  known 
as  Darwinism ;  feels  as  strongly  as  Newman  himself  the  unreason- 
ableness of  forcing  people's  opinions ;  makes  in  passing  an  effective 
attack  on  vivisection ;  and  is  catholic  in  his  aesthetic  tastes,  at  least  till 
1789  is  concerned.  If  he  deals  a  little  too  much  with  abstractions, 
yet  he  has  real  insight  into,  a  real  power  over  them,  available  both 
for  thought  and  utterance,  which  we  would  willingly  illustrate  by 
quotation. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  154.  3  T 
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*  The  past  is  really  indestructible.    You  do  not  destroy  it  by  destro  jing^  its 

symbols.* 

'  An  artist  is  one  who  reproduces  the  world  in  his  own  image  and  likeness.' 
'  The  advance  of  the  general  mind  is  so  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible  unless  yie^wed 

at  a  distance.' 

Mr.  Lilly's  judgments  are  not  seldom  as  compact,  as  aphoristic^ 
as  these ;  and,  if  only  by  way  of  a  variation  of  routine,  in  this  age  of 
foregone  conclusions,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  gifts  and  accomplishments 
such  as  his  in  service,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  on  the  side  of 
Kevolution. 

Walter  Pater. 


4. 
*THE  DESPOT  OF  BROOMSEDGE   COVE.' ^ 

All  those  who  delighted  in  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoly 
Mountain  will  hail  another  book  by  the  same  author  with  pleas  ure. 
They  will  remember  the  power,  the  pathos,  the  humour  of  that 
extraordinary  work,  and  they  will  look  for  like  qualities  in  the  story 
that  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  has  now  put  forth.  Though  not  want- 
ing in  these  qualities,  *  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove '  will  probably 
disappoint  them.  Admirable  though  it  be,  in  many  respects,  this 
last  book,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  its 
predecessor.  A  tale  of  the  same  region,  told  with  the  same  force  of 
description,  the  same  vivid  characterisation  and  deep  insight,  it  is 
too  long ;  and  the  latter  portion  of  it  very  inferior  to  the  first.  In- 
deed, the  conclusion  appears  to  me  lame,  even  to  feebleness ;  whereas 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  story  was  the  finest  and  the  most  fitting 
that  could  be  conceived. 

Have  you  an  insurmountable  repugnance  to  dialect  ?  If  so,  do 
not  attempt  to  read  this  book,  throughout  which  no  one  person 
speaks  pure  English,  and  every  conversation  is  carried  on  in  the 
queerly  clipped  patois  of  Tennessee,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.  But  to  one  who  values  originality,  hnmonr, 
and  strong  indiriduality,  I  would  say,  *  Persevere.'  It  is  worth  the 
pains  of  stumbling,  at  first,  over  the  pebbles,  for  the  sake  of  their 
bright  varied  colours.  We  stoop,  and  examine  them  carefully.  How 
unlike,  and  how  superior  to  the  smooth  grey  granite  of  most  invented 
talk !  As  we  advance,  our  feet  glide  more  and  more  easily  over  the 
roughened  road,  until  it  seems  to  us  easy  walking,  though  never 
monotonous. 

>  The  Despci  of  Broomudge  Cote,   By  Charles  Egbert  Craddrck.    (Sampson  Low, 
London.) 
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Each  figure  on  this  canvas  stands  oat  with  the  reality  of  a  study 
direct  from  life.  I  know  of  no  more  impressive  personality  in 
modem  fiction  than  that  of  the  young  Despot  himself.  It  is  a  rare 
tribute  to  the  genius  that  conceived,  or  at  least  painted,  this  original 
and  striking  character,  that  he  interests  us  deeply,  in  spite  of 
qualities  which  would  naturally  inspire  aversion,  had  the  possessor 
of  them  been  presented  to  us  with  anything  short  of  consummate 
skill.  His  intolerable  arrogance,  his  self-assumption,  as  interpreter 
of '  the  Lord's  will,'  his  fierce  denunciation  of  Baintree  (on  quite  in- 
sufficient grounds)  as  a  murderer,  though  the  man  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted,  and  his  ruthlessly  forbidding  the  poor  wretch  to  be 
baptized,  in  that  forcible  scene  by  the  river, — all  these  are  traits 
calculated  to  alienate  our  sympathies.  And  yet  we  feel  an  admiration 
amounting  to  reverence  for  the  dauntless  young  mountaineer, 
absorbed  in  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  realising  them  so  vividly, 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  Prophets  in  the  stream  and  the  whirlwind, 
until  a  human  love  enters  into  his  heart,  not  to  dethrone  his  biblical 
devotion,  but  to  give  purpose  and  intensity  to  his  lonely  life.  He 
comes  to  us,  like  a  young  David,  exterminating  the  Lord's  enemies, 
sling  in  hand,  when  we  first  see  the  young  man,  in  the  opening 
pages,  singing  his  ecstatic  psalms,  as  he  rides  down  upon  us  from  the 
mountains. 

...  A  moment  more,  and  the  yonng  psalmist  came  around  a  curve ,  pralloping' 
recklessly  along  beneath  the  fringed  boughs  of  the  firs  and  the  pines,  still  singing 
aloud :  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  his  rifle  held  across  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  his  broad  hat  thrust  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  his  eyes  scarcely  turning 
toward  the  men  who  stood  by  the  wayside.  .  .  .  The  rider  drew  rein.  The 
rapt  expression  of  his  countenance  abruptly  changed.  He  fixed  imperative, 
worldly  eyes  upon  the  speaker.  They  were  deeply  set,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  full 
of  a  play  of  expression,  and  despite  the  mundane  intimations  of  the  moment,  they 
held  the  only  suggestions  in  his  face  of  a  spiritual  possibility.  He  had  a  heavy 
lower  jaw,  stem  and  insistent.  A  firm,  immobile  mouth  disclosed  strong,  even 
teeth.  His  nose  was  slightly  aquiline,  and  he  had  definitely  marked  black  eye- 
brows. .  .  •  There  was  a  strong  individuality,  magnetism,  about  him,  and  before 
his  glance  the  peremptory  spirit  of  his  interlocutor  was  slightly  abated. 

The  meeting  between  Teck  Jepson,  the  Despot,  and  Marcelly, . 
the  heroine,  takes  place  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in  the 
book :  a  scene  so  admirably  painted  for  us,  that  we  not  only  feel  at 
once  the  unconscious  fascination  of  the  girl,  but  we  see  her  as  she 
sits  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  with  a  distinctness  that  is  quite  remarkable  ; 
the  old  dog  lying  wheezingly  down  in  the  folds  of  her  blue  dress, 
^closing  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  blinking  resignation '  at  the  rain-storm, 
or  rising  to  yawn,  <  stretching  himself  to  his  extremest  length,  rasping 
his  long  claws  on  the  stones,'  and  rousing  the  Despot's  impatience  to 
the  point  of  his  bidding  the  hound  ^  hush  up ! '  The  conversation 
that  follows  between  the  irritated  girl  and  this  arrogant  stranger 
gives  the  keynote  to  both  characters,  and  prepares  us  for  the  war  of 

3t2 
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love,  exasperation,  and   contending  passions,  that  ensues.      Eyerr 
touch  tells :  there  is  not  a  word  too  much :  and  the  result  is  that  the 
images  of  these  two  figures  are  projected  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  so  clearly  that  they  rise  up  before  him,  like  living  persons 
he  has  seen,  each  time  they  are  named.     He  seems  to  hear  Jepson 
speak,  to  have  a  premonition  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  say  :   to  know 
the  sharp  proud  rejoinder  that  will  follow  from  the  girl ;  nay,  to  get 
inside  her  mind,  and  see  those  workings  which  the  author  wisely 
conceals,  allowing  us  only  to  listen  to  utterances  which  so  often — in 
Marcelly's  case — represent  but  one  factor  in  her  struggling  thoughts. 
Each  of  the  dramatis  peraoncB  in  this  tale  stands  out,  if  not  as 
prominently  as  these  two,  at  least  so  sharply  defined  that  we  never 
mistake  them, — never  become  confused  in  that  crowd  of    lawless 
'mountaineers.     Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Marcelly's  imperative  old 
grandmother.      It  is  an  etching,  bitten  in  with  all   the  force  of 
Bembrandt.  This  formidable  little  personage  has  a  pungent  humour 
»which  is  quite  her  own :  we  writhe,  in  sympathy  with  her  inter- 
locutors, under  the  hail  of  stinging  sarcasm  poured  upon  them.    But, 
except  the  Despot  himself,  who  is  too  grand  to  indulge  in  verbal 
flippancy,  nearly  every  speaker  is  witty — perhaps  a  little  too  witty. 
We  cannot  believe  in  all  the  peasants  having  such  sharpened  tools 
at  their  command.     Even  the  dull  old  constable  declares  that '  sech 
spellin*  ez  Clem  Sandars  kin  do  oughter  be  agin  the  law  I     It  air 
agin  every  law  o'  spellin'.     Clem  oughter  be  hung  a  leetle  for  each 
offense.     It  jes'  fixes  him  in  his  criminal  conduct  agin  the  alphabet 
.  .  .'  which  we  venture  to  think  is  the   humour    of   the   highly- 
manured  gardens  of  civilisation  rather  than  of  the  virgin  soil  of 
Tennessee. 

We  have  said  that  this  book  is  too  long.     The  descriptive  por- 
tions of  it  are  especially  so.      The   author's  close  observation  of 
,^     Nature,  bis  artistic  perception,  and  power  of  reproducing  those  vary- 
,    ing  aspects  in  sky  and  mountain,  field  and  flower,  which  he  has 
assimilated  from  constant  companionship  with  his  own  nature,  are  a 
snare  to  him.     The  objective  elements  in  a  scene  may  lead  ns  to 
oonceive  more  forcibly  the  moods  and  passions  of  the  actors,  if  we 
^eel  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  it — that  not  only  their  eyes 
i3eheld  the  fluctuating  lights  and  shadows,  the  wind-swept  boughs,  or 
moonlit  grasses,  but  that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  they  drank  in  the 
scene — ^that,  in  some  subtle  way,  it  may  have  influenced  them*     Or, 
again,  description  may  produce  the  happiest  efl'ect  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  man  and  his  surroundings :  the  splendid  impassiveness 
of  Nature  with  the  vile  turbulence  of  humanity.     But  when  we 
become  conscious  that  there  is  an  inexorable  law  which  ordains  that 
each  succeeding  passage  in  the  drama  shall  be  prefaced  by  a  drop- 
cuctain,  painted  so  minutely  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination, 
^me  rebel.    The  pains  so  uniformly  taken  defeat  their  own  ends.    It 
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is  like  those  interminable  galleries  we  are  dragged  through,  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  impression  prodaced  on  our  wearied  brain  by  the 
finest  works  of  art  is  discounted  by  the  quantity  of  inferior,  though 
possibly  meritorious,  canvases  our  eyes  have  travelled  over. 

.  If  description  does  not  distinctly  help  my  conception  of  a  scene,, 
it  is  certainly  misplaced.  I  may  cite,  as  an  example,  a  passage  in 
this  book  where  Parson  Domard  and  his  hypocritical  scamp  of  a  son 
are  watching  on  a  rock  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  see  if  it  be  '  a  human 
critter '  or  the  Devil,  incarnate,  who  lights  the  fires  at  the  lonely 
forge.  It  is  an  exciting  moment :  we  are  expecting  a  solution  of 
the  mystery :  and  we  are  kept  waiting  while  we  are  told  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  stars,  the  briars,  and  the  stony  passes.  Then  come 
a  few  words,  admirably  true  as  regards  the  effect  produced  on  a 
sentient  mind  by  such  a  scene,  but  not  true  as  to  the  impression  it 
would  make  on  the  Parson.  ^  He  noted  how  he  seemed  to  face  the 
great  concave  of  the  sky,  how  definite  the  western  mountains  stood 
against  the  starry  expanse,  and  how  distinct  certain  objects  had 
become  even  in  the  pitchy  blackness,  now  that  his  eyes  were  in  some 
sort  accustomed  to  it.'  The  old  man  would  have  been  occupied 
wholly  with  the  solemnity  of  his  having  come  out  to  wrestle  with  the 
Enemy :  all  aspects  of  nature  would  have  been  unnoted  by  him  at 
that  moment.  Then  we  have  shooting  stars,  and  the  clarion  cock — 
and  we  care  no  more  for  it  all  than  did  the  Parson  and  his  son.  We 
want  to  be  at  work ;  and  we  chafe  at  these  delays,  with  which  we 
are  as  little  in  harmony  as  the  actors  on  the  scene. 

The  instances  of  this  misapplication  of  the  power  of  word-paint- 
ing possessed  by  Mr.  Craddock  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  artistic  merit  of  this — in  many  ways — remarkable 
book.  It  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by  all  who  care  for  an 
extraordinarily  life-like  picture  of  men  and  women  having  the  same 
passions  as  ourselves,  but  under  wholly  different  conditions  of 
training,  thought,  and  circumstance.  But  I  fear  that  in  the  reading 
the  process  called  *  skipping '  will  be  freely  indulged  in.  So  able  a 
writer  should  not  allow  us  to  miss  a  single  word  he  commits  to 
paper. 

Hamilton  A'id^ 
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6. 

« CORRESPONDANCE  IN^DITE  DU 
PRINCE  DE  TALLEYRAND  ET  DU  ROI  LOUIS    XVin/» 

When  Talleyrand  arrived  in  Vienna  at  the  end  of  1814,  he  foimd 
that  the  Powers  still  looked  on  France  as  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe. 

He  himself,  although  now  the  amhassador  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
was  as  deliberately  shunned  as  if  he  were  still  the  servant  of 
Napoleon.  The  Ministers  of  smaller  Powers  found  that  they  led 
much  easier  lives  if  they  abstained  from  paying  their  respects  at  the 
French  Embassy,  and  even  monarchs  were  by  no  means  free  agents 
in  the  matter.  *  Do  you  ever  see  Talleyrand  ? '  inquired  one  king  of 
the  Portuguese  Minister.  *  Yes,  sir,  sometimes.'  *Well,'  said  the 
king,  *  I  should  like  to  know  him  too,  but  I  really  dare  not.' 

This  state  of  things  was  the  not  unnatural  result  of  the  alliance 
that  had  so  long  been  on  foot  against  France,  and  the  first  tlung 
Talleyrand  had  to  do  on  reaching  Vienna  was  to  point  out  that 
the  expression  ^  the  Allies '  was  entirely  out  of  date.  The  word 
suited  Metternich  very  well,  as  did  also  another  that  Talleyrand 
particularly  disliked,  viz.,  ^  complications.'  ^  Le  mot  de  complica- 
tions, dont  M.  de  Metternich  se  sert  perpetuellement  ponr  se  tenir 
dans  le  vague  dont  sa  faible  politique  a  besoin,'  *  he  wrote  contemp- 
tuously to  his  king.  But  however  well  *  the  Allies  '  suited  Metternich, 
the  word  did  not  suit  Talleyrand  at  all,  so  it  soon  disappeared 
from  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  and  France  took  her  natural  place 
among  the  Powers. 

Talleyrand's  diflSculties  then  began.  The  Powers  were  no  longer 
openly  hostile,  but  their  secret  opposition  and  mistrust  were  as  active 
as  before,  and  the  decorum  observed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  was 
cast  to  the  winds  by  the  Czar  Alexander.  The  latter  had  promised 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  and  having  pledged  his  word,  forthwith  considered 
Dresden  as  much  Prussian  soil  as  Berlin.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  this  piece  of  brigandage  except  from  France,  and  in  his  headstrong 
resolve  to  have  his  way  the  Czar  sent  for  Talleyrand,  and  tried  to 
browbeat  him.  To  browbeat  Tallejrrand !  But  let  us  have  the  story 
in  his  own  words : — 

'  J'ai  donn^  la  Saxe  4  la  Pruase,  rAutrichey consent.' — *  J'ignore,'  lui  dis-je,  'si 
rAutriche  y  consent.  J*aurais  peine  a  le  croire,  tant  cela  est  contra  son  int^ret. 
Mais  le  conseutement  de  rAutriche  peut-il  rendra  la  Prosse  propri^taira  de  ce  qui 
appartient  au  Roi  de  Saxe  P ' — '  Si  le  Roi  de  Saxe  n'abdique  pas,  il  sera  conduit  en 
Russie ;  il  y  mourra.    Un  autre  Roi  y  est  d^jli  mort.' — '  Votre  Majesty  me  permettra 

'  Correspondanoe  inidite  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand  et  du  Hid  Lami  XVIII,    Par 
M.  G.  Pallain.  •  Talleyrand  to  Lonis  XVIII.,  November  6,  1814. 
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'de  ne  pas  le  croire ;  le  congrds  n*a  pas  6t6  r^uni  pour  voir  un  pareil  attentat.' 
'*  Comment  t  un  attentat  P  Quoi !  Stanislas  n'est-il  pas  all4  en  Ilussie  ?  Pourquoi 
le  Roi  de  Saxe  n'irait-il  pas  ?  Le  cas  de  Fun  est  celui  de  I'autre.  II  n'y  a  pour 
moi  aucune  difference/  J'avais  trop  k  r^pondre  I  J'avoue  k  Votre  Majesty  que  je 
jie  sayais  comment  eontenir  mon  indignation.  .  .  •  <  Votre  droit  public  n'est  lien 
pour  moi ;  je  ne  sais  ce  que  c'est.'  '  Quel  cas  croyez-vous  que  je  fasse  de  tous  vos 
parchemins  et  de  tous  tos  trait^s  P  .  .  .  U  y  a  pour  moi  une  chose  qui  est  au-dessus 
de  tout,  c'est  ma  parole.  Je  Tai  donn^,  et  je  la  tiendrai ;  j'ai  promis  la  Saxe  au 
Roi  de  Prusse  au  moment  ou  nous  nous  sommes  rejoints.  .  .  .  Le  Roi  de  Saxe  est 
vn  traitre.' — '  Sire,  la  qualification  de  traitre  ne  pent  jamais  etre  donn^e  k  un  Roi ; 
et])l  importe  qu'elle  ne  pmsse  jamais  lui  ^tre  donn^.'  .  .  .  Apr^  un  moment  de 
isilence  :  'Le  Roi  de  Prusse/  me  dit-il,  'sera  Roi  de  Prusse  et  de  Saxe,  comme 
Je  serai  Empereur  de  Russie  et  Roi  de  Pologne.  Les  complaisances  que  la  France 
aura  pour  moi  sur  ces  deux  points  seront  la  mesure  de  celle  que  j'aurai  moi-meme 
pour  elle  sur  tout  ce  qui  pent  Tint^resser.'  * 

If  the  Czar  had  been  as  shrewd  as  he  was  determined,  he  would 
have  known  that  there  was  no  use  in  talking  to  Talleyrand  like  that* 

The  matter  was  decided  as  histoiy  knows,  and  as  might  have  been 
expected  when  Talleyrand  strove  on  one  side  and  such  a  blusterer  on 
the  other. 

But  the  fate  of  Saxony  is  less  interesting  to  Englishmen  of  to-day 
than  the  fact  that  on  the  4th  of  January,  1815,  a  treaty'of  alliance 
was  signed  between  England,  Austria,  and  France*  The  astonishing 
dexterity  which  could  evolve  such  a  result  from  the  chaos  of  un-* 
popularity  in  which  France  was  pluuged  only  a  few  months  before 
must  pass  unnoticed  in  face  of  the  interest  of  the  alliance.  The 
determining  causes  of  it  were  the  arrogance  of  Russia  and  the 
greed  of  Prussia,  the  former  at  last  reaching  such  a  point  that 
Castlereagh  declared  that  the  Russian  pretensions  amounted  to 
laying  down  the  law  to  Europe,  and  that  England  would  submit  to 
from  no  one.  He  it  was  who  drafted  the  treaty.  *La  redaction 
aurait  pu  etre  plus  soignee ;  mais  avec  des  gens  d'un  caract^re  faible, 
il  fallait  se  presser  de  finir :  nous  Tavons  signee  cette  nuit.'  ^  The 
courier  left  the  French  Embassy  foi  Paris  the  same  night  and  re- 
turned to  Vienna  with  the  ratification  on  the  19th,  every  thing 
having  been  conducted  with  the  profoundest  secrecy.  The  Austrian 
Foreign  OflSce  did  not  even  send  a  courier,  for  fear  of  arousing  sus- 
picion. The  treaty  provided  that  England  should  furnish  150,000 
men,  and  France  the  same  number,  that  being  about  one-half  of 
her  disposable  forces.  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover  were  also 
included  in  the  alliance.  It  was  a  great  triumph.  *  Si  les  projets 
que  je  trouvais  formes  en  arrivant  ici  eussent  6t6  executes,  la 
France  aurait  pu  se  trouver  pendant  un  demi-si^cle  isolee  en 
Europe,  sans  y  avoir  un  seul  bon  rapport.  Tous  mes  efforts  ten- 
daient  a  prevenir  un  tel  malheur ;  mais  mes  meilleures  esp^rances 
n'allaient    point   jusqu'a    me    flatter  d'y  reussir    compldtement.' * 

•  TaUeyrand  to  Louis  XVIII.,  October  25, 1814.  *  IbicL,  January  4,  1815. 

*.  Ibid.,  January  4, 1815. 
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The  alliance  mth  Prussia  and  Sussia — a  grandiose  scheme  afterwaidi 
mucli  favoured  by  M.  Thiers,  and  on  the  point  of  consummation  in 
1830 — found  no  favour  with  Talleyrand.  He  did  not  like  Sussia,  and 
foresaw,  even  in  1814,  the  result  of  a  strong  Prussia. 

These  are  a  few — a  very  few— of  the  incidents  which  passed  in 
Vienna  in  1814-15.  Side  by  side  with  political  events,  the  social 
life  of  Vienna  during  the  winter  months  is  vividly  sketched  in 
Talleyrand's  letters.  There  was  Wellington,  slow  of  speech  in 
public,  and  indulging  doubtless  in  many  a  <  don't  care  a  twopennj 
damn '  when  away  from  the  decorous  publicity  of  audience  hall  or 
council  chamber — very  wroth  withal  when  they  made  him  paj 
for  the  crops  he  had  injured  in  hunting,  and  amazed  that  k 
might  not  ride  anywhere  after  a  fox  as  in  England.  There  vas 
Gastlereagh,  magnificently  handsome,  but  not  very  clear-headed,  and 
talking  overmuch  about  his  'character' — a  phrase  which  Qe?ei 
failed  to  rouse  Talleyrand  to  huge  merriment.  There  was  Harden- 
berg,  the  Prussian  representative,  deaf,  and  very  grasping,  with  Im 
rude  *Qu'e8t-ce  que  le  droit  public  fait  dans  nos  deliberations?' 
*  II  faut  que  vous  y  fites,'  replied  Talleyrand. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  Czar  Alexander,  in  great 
ill-humour  at  not  being  given  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  to  which 
he  thought  that  he  had  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  the  Prince 
Begent.  And  then  a  crowd  of  lesser  notables,  among  them  tbe 
wily  Capodistrias,  and  that  tireless  intriguer,  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Bat 
see  Talleyrand's  own  words : — 

La  Cour  de  Vienna  continue  {i  exercer  envers  ses  nobles  hdtes  una  hospitalito 
qui,  dang  Tdtat  de  ses  finances,  lui  doit  etra  fort  a  chaise :  on  ne  Toit  partout 
qu'Empereurs,  Rois,  Imp^ratrices,  Raines,  Princes  h^r^ditaires,  Princes  rtgnants, 
etc.  L<a  Cour  d^fraje  tout  la  monde :  on  estime  la  d^pensa  de  cbaque  jour  a  deoi  cent 
vingt  milla  florins  en  papier  [22,000/.]  La  Royaut^  perd  certainement  a  ces 
r«S unions  quelque  chose  de  la  grandeur  qui  lui  est  propre :  trouver  trois  ou  quatw 
Rois  et  da  vantage  de  Princes  i\  das  bals,  a  des  tbds  chez  de  simples  particaliers  de 
Vienne,  ma  parait  bien  inconvenable.* 

All  this  magnificent  pageant  defiles  before  us  in  M.  Pallain*s  pages, 
until  in  March  1815  a  disagreeable  incident'^  came  to  pass: 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba. 

Altogether  M.  Pallain  has  published  ninety-nine  letters  from  the 
king  to  Talleyrand  and  Talleyrand  to  the  king,  a  most  usefal  pre- 
face by  M,  Pallain  himself,  and  an  indispensable  *  Index  biograpJiiqne 
et  geographique.'  It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  anything  about 
the  literary  attractions  of  the  letters  ;  but  to  find  the  supplementary 
facts  set  out  in  a  manner  so  interesting  as  M.  Pallain's  is  rare— 
rarer  perhaps  in  England  than  In  France. 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

•  Talleyrand  to  Louis  XVIII.,  November  6,  I8U.         »  Ibid.,  March  6, 1816. 
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THE  AWAKENING   OF  PERSIA. 


The  visit  to  this  country  of  H.I.M.  the  Shah  has  naturally  drawn 
much  attention  to  Persia  and  things  Persian. 

The  Shah,  in  his  reported  interview  with  M,  de  Blowitz,  seems 
to  have  indicated  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  mere 
idle  curiosity  which  secured  him  so  much  attention  in  England,  but 
that  there  was  a  very  practical  notion  abroad  that  the  appearance  of 
the  Persian  monarch  in  our  midst  was  a  sign  of  some  opportunity 
by  which  Englishmen  should  profit.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
His  Majesty  not  only  understood  that  practical  results  were  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  his  visit  to  England,  but  that  the  considerable 
pleasure  which  his  reception  evidently  afforded  him  was  in  no 
way  diminished  by  his  comprehension  of  this  fact.  A  hearty  and 
hospitable  welcome  to  a  most  distinguished  guest  was  undoubtedly 
accompanied  by  hopes  that  material  benefits  would  be  secured,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  hosts  and  guest,  from  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another,  and  my  endeavour  in  this  article  will 
be  to  give  some  information  regarding  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  seem  likely  to  affect  the  realisation  of  these  hopes. 

The  development  of  British  trade  with  Persia  is  the  one  object  of 
English  aspirations  in  connection  with  that  country,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  development  would  appear  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
following  conditions :  the  natural  resources  of  Persia,  the  means  of 
communication  for  working  those  resources,  the  business  aptitude  of 
the  people,  the  nature  of  the  Government,  and  the  disposition  and 
capacity  of  the  Shah. 

As  regards  the  natural  resources  of  Persia  the  most  widely 
different  views  are  expressed,  even  by  serious  persons  who  have 
visited  the  country.  I  have  heard  extravagant  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  its  great  natural  riches,  both  agricultural  and  mineral, 
and  I  have  also  heard  Persia  described  as  a  desert  table-land,  sur- 
rounded by  barren  mountains.  Such  divergences  of  opinion  are  due 
partly  to  the  varying  temperaments  of  individual  travellers,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  men  are  liable  to  generalise  too  freely  from 
what  they  have  themselves  seen.     This  is  always  dangerous,  $ind  it 
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is  particularly  so  in  a  country  like  Persia,  vhere  the  semi-tiopical 
rice*8wamps  of  Massanderan  lie  within  three  or  four  days'  march  of 
the  great  central  sandy  desert,  and  where,  between  these  two  varie- 
ties of  character,  a  fine  range  of  lofty  mountains  displays  on  its 
northern  slopes  a  most  luxurious  vegetation  and  most  magnificent 
timber,  whilst  its  southern  face  is  barren  and  bare. 

In  diflTerent  parts  of  Persia  are  to  be  found  nearly  every  variety 
of  soil  in  large  tracts,  and  the  agricultural  products  are  equally 
varied,  and  most  valuable.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
a  high  central  table-land,  averaging  some  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  chains  of  mountains.  The  mountain 
ranges  are  narrow,  but  veiy  rugged  and  lofty  in  the  north  ;  in  the 
south  they  are  less  elevated,  but  wider  and  equally  rugged ;  and  in  the 
east  and  west  gentler  slopes  offer  plenty  of  good  pasture  and  arable 
land.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  is  the  Karun,  with  its 
afi9uents,  and  there  are  a  few  smaller  rivers  flowing  into  the  CSaspian. 
This  want  of  good  rivers  is  a  great  drawback,  as  implying  the  absence 
of  the  first  and  cheapest  means  of  communication,  and  also  a  dearth 
of  water  in  a  climate  where  fertility  depends  on  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture. The  want  of  waterways  will  always  be  a  loss  to  Persia,  but  so 
hi  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  the  absence  of  large  rivers  is  not  so 
serious  a  matter  as  it  would  appear,  for  not  only  are  there  many 
small  rivers  and  streams  whose  waters  are  entirely  absorbed  in  irri- 
gation, but,  necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  the  Persians 
have  discovered  how  to  turn  to  account  the  innumerable  underground 
sources  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  hills  and  mountains. 

The  low-lying  provinces  north  of  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  receive  an  immense  amount  of  moisture  from  the  rains  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  from  the  Caspian,  caught  and  condensed  by 
the  lofty  chain  which  rises  parallel  to  its  southern  shores  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  to  forty  miles.  In  these  provinces,  Massanderan  and  Ghilan, 
the  finest  rice  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  cotton  is  also  largely  cul« 
tivated,  fair  tobacco  is  grown,  fruit,  including  figs  and  apricots^  is 
abundant,  excellent  jute  is  produced  in  small,  and  might  be  produced 
in  large  quantities,  silk  growing,  once  most  important,  has  only  been 
checked  by  remediable  disease,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
offer  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine  timber,  including  many 
highly  valuable  species.  When  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  is  added 
to  the  above  sources  of  wealth  it  is  evident  that  there  are  few  more 
naturally  productive  districts  in  the  world  than  the  Caspian  provinces 
of  Persia. 

The  country  between  the  northern  mountains  and  the  desert  pro* 
duces  an  abundance  of  barley,  cotton,  and  other  valuable  crops,  and 
to  the  east,  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  of  Khorassan,  are  the  feeding* 
grounds  for  the  vast  flocks  of  sheep  which  furnish  the  famous  Eho* 
rassan  wools,  and  also  for  camels  whose  value  as  beasts  of  burden 
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Englishmen  have  learned  in  their  eastern  campaigns,  and  whose 
wool  is  in  continually  increasing  demand  at  Bradford  and  other 
centres  for  the  manufacture  of  special  high-class  mixed  woollen 
goods. 

Azerbeijan,  the  highland  province  bordering  the  Russian  Caucasus 
and  Asia  Minor,  is  throughout  undulating  and  mountainous;  the 
valleys  are  well-watered  and  fertile,  the  pasturage  is  very  extensive, 
and  although  the  specially  valuable  crops  grown  in  the  warmer  climate 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  are  missing,  there  is  little  to  be  desired 
in  general  agricultural  fertility.  As  we  go  eastward  from  Azerbeijan 
towards  Ispahan  we  find  the  rich  provinces  of  Hamadan  and  Kerman- 
shah,  which,  if  salubrity  of  climate  and  consequent  superior  physique 
of  the  inhabitants  are  taken  into  consideration,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  Persia.  In  the  large  fertile  districts,  lying  between 
the  central  desert  and  the  southern  mountains,  of  which  Ispahan  is  a 
centre,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  poppies  for  opium,  are  the  more  important 
crops,  and  the  produce  of  both  opium,  tobacco,  and  gum  is  steadily 
increasing  as  the  demand  for  exportation  rapidly  develops.  In  the 
southern  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and  districts,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Karun  is  capable  of  producing  sufficient  grain  for 
exportation  to  render  profitable  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  that 
river  even  without  other  considerations. 

Timber  is  wanting  in  most  parts  of  Persia,  and  water  for  irri* 
gation,  necessary  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  is  often  only 
obtained  artificially,  at  the  expense  of  great  labour  and  perseverance. 
These  are  distinct  drawbacks,  but  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Persia,  as 
a  whole,  is  well  favoured  by  nature  in  its  capacity  for  producing  not 
only  all  the  agricultural  produce  necessary  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  a  large  and  valuable  surplus,  for  exportation. 

As  regards  the  mineral  wealth  of  Persia,  I  hesitate  to  ofifer  an 
opinion.  Iron,  coal,  silver,  copper,  and  petroleum  are  certainly  to 
be  found  in  di£ferent  districts ;  but  the  value  of  mines  depends  so 
absolutely  on  the  possibility  of  cheap  transport,  and  on  the  richness 
and  quality  of  the  ores,  that  a  mere  statement  that  minerals  exist  is 
of  no  value  as  a  basis  for  legitimate  commercial  speculation.  I  have 
heard  different  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  Persian  minerals, 
but  though  several  geologists  have  travelled  about  the  country  and 
made  interesting  reports,  I  do  not  think  that  the  close  technical  study 
of  special  localities  necessary  for  business  calculations  has  yet  been 
made.  I  can  only  say  briefly  that  fair  coal  is  found  sufficiently  near 
Tehran  to  be  now  used  there  as  fiiel ;  that  I  have  heard  of  excellent 
coal  in  the  south  near  the  Persian  Gulf  which,  if  at  all  accessible, 
should  be  most  valuable  for  supplying  steam  shipping ;  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  rich  iron  ore  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains 
near  the  Caspian,  with  cheap  water  carriage  to  the  Volga  basin,  and 
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that  I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  of  the  value  of  the 
petroleum  in  the  west  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Whatever  maybe  the  natural  agricultural  or  mineral  resources  of 
Persia,  the  first  thing  required  for  their  developement,  and  therefore 
also  to  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  country  and  promote  general 
trade,  is  a  proper  system  of  communications  idSbrding  safe  and  cheap 
transport  for  all  commodities.    At  present,  the  only  means  of  carnage 
is  by  pack  animals,  camels,  mules,  donkeys  and  horses  being  employed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  and  the  class 
of  goods  to  be  carried.    The  ordinary  loads  are,  for  a  camel,  about 
400  lbs.,  200  to  250  lbs.  for  a  mule  or  pony,  and  about  130  lbs.  for 
a  donkey.     The  cheapness  or  scarcity  of  forage  naturally  affects  prices, 
and  both  prices  and  the  weight  of  loads  carried  depend  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  season  of  the  year.     The  drivers, 
known  as  *  charvodars,'  with  the  aid  of  servants,  generally  attend 
their  own  animals.    They  are  a  hardy  class  of  men  who  enjoj  a 
special  reputation  for  honesty,  a  very  necessary  and  highly  valued 
quality  in  their  business.    In  summer  these  *  charvodars '  feed  their 
animals  by  allowing  them  to  graze  for  many  hours  daily  by  the  road. 
This  habit,  their  liability  to  be  impressed  for  public  service  by  local 
governors,  and  other  circumstances,  including  the  necessity  of  waiting 
for  sickly  animals,  produce  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  required 
for  any  particular  journey,  and  this  uncertainty  coupled  with  the 
natural  slowness  of  such  a  system  of  transport  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  trade  development. 

To  effect  an  improvement,  the  first  general  idea  is  to  open  np 
the  country  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways.     I  can  hardlv 
expect  my  ideas  on  this  subject  to  meet  with  ready  acceptance,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  great  necessity  for  immediately  making 
railways,  or  even  for  undertaking  many  expensive  roads.    Owing 
to  practical  difficulties,  financial  and  political,  the  construction  ol 
railways  will,  I  think,  be  postponed,  and  even  where  roads  might 
prove  of  immediate  advantage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  monej 
is  to  come  from   to  make  them.     The  Persian  Government  will 
be  very  slow  to  lay  out  the  money  required,  and  a  road-making 
company  could  do  nothing  without  a  concession  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  averse  to  giving,  as  the  idea  of  foreigners  collecting 
tolls,  or,  as  they  would  be  considered,  taxes,  from  Persian  subjects^ 
would  be  considered  objectionable.  Further,  even  if  a  concession  were 
granted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  tolls  to  pay  interest 
on  capital.     Where  the  country  was  not  too  difficult,  carriers,  to 
whom  time  is  no  object,  would  certainly  make  a  cUtour  of  many  mi^^ 
to  avoid  a  toll-station,  and  where  the  country  is  so  difficult  that  a 
road  would  necessarily  be  followed,  the  expense  of  making  it  wonJd 
be  great,  and  the  traffic,  until  developed  by  time,  would  be  so  small 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  secure  a  profitable  revenue. 
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The  granting  of  concessions  for  railways  is  complicated  by  political 
questions,  and  though  the  position  of  a  foreigner  selling  railway 
tickets  would  be  less  objectionable  in  Persian  eyes  than  that  of  a 
road  toll-collector,  and  carriers  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  pay- 
ing the  full  rate  for  all  advantage  taken  of  the  railway,  there  also 
remains  the  great  doubt  as  to  whether  for  many  years  the  traffic 
\Vould  yield  a  sufficient  revenue.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  no 
immediate  attempts  should  be  made  to  facilitate  transport  in  Persia. 
I  am  sure  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  make  every  reasonable 
efiTort  in  this  direction.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  navigation  and 
the  construction  of  the  road  from  Afikhabad  to  Meshed  are  both 
important  steps,  the  one  for  facilitating  communication  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  for  giving  Bussian  trade  with  Persia  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway.  Other  roads  are 
talked  of  in  the  special  interests  of  Bussia,  and  one  or  two  undoubtedly 
might  be  made  at  once  in  the  interests  of  the  numerous  nationalities 
whose  commerce  with  Persia  takes  the  route  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  making  of  roads  and  railways  that  an 
improvement  of  means  of  transport  can  be  sought.  The  present  system 
by  pack  animals  requires  organisation  and  capital  to  bring  it  to  any- 
thing like  the  efficiency  which  it  might  easily  attain.  I  think 
carrying  companies  might  be  formed  to  work  with  advantage  and 
profit  on  all  the  chief  existing  routes  in  Persia,  and  the  Persian 
Government  might  do  much  by  freeing  the  *  charvodars '  from  the 
liability  to  have  their  animals  seized  for  public  service  by  petty  local 
authorities.  A  well-organised  carrying  company,  having  arranged  a 
certain  number  of  depots  on  the  road  under  proper  control,  and 
starting  with  well  fed  and  kept  animals  and  a  reserve  at  the  depots 
to  replace  such  as  fell  sick  by  the  way,  could  guarantee  certainty  of 
date  and  increased  speed  for  delivery.  This  appears  to  me  the  first 
practical  and  useful  step,  and  this,  by  assisting  traffic,  would  so 
develop  it  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  financial  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  road-making  would  disappear,  whilst  at  once,  and 
without  any  concession  or  privilege,  a  carrying  company  would  find 
its  profit  in  expending  a  few  pounds  of  dynamite  at  some  rocky  moun- 
tain comers,  and  probably  also  in  constructing  a  few  light  bridges. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  quote  from  my  own 
published  *  Beport  on  Trade  in  North  Persia.'  ^ 

*  There  are  five  greater  arteries  for  trade  in  Persia : 

*  1.  From  Tabriz  and  Eesht  through  Kasvin,  eastwards  and  south- 
east. 

*  2.  From  the  Caspian  through  Shahrud  into  Khorassan. 

*  3.  From  Bagdad  northwards  to  the  provinces  of  Hamadan  and 
Kermanshah,  and  on  to  Tehran. 

•  Foreign  Office,  1889.    Miscellancoos  Series,  No.  119:  Rej^orts  on  Subjects  of 
'General  and  Commercial  Interest,    Persia. 
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'  4.  From  Bushire  northwards  to  Ispahan. 

*  5.  From  Bender  Abbas  northwards  to  Khorassan. 

<  The  routes  from  Besht  through  Kasvin,  and  from  the  Caspian 
through  Shahrud,  are  the  main  channels  for  Bussian  commerce^  as 
those  from  the  Persian  G-ulf  and  Bagdad  are  the  main  channels  for 
British  and  Indian  trade. 

*  Tabriz  is  the  ix>int  of  junction  of  three  routes :  the  one  from 
Trebizond,  by  which  alone  European  goods  can  be  profitably  delivered 
into  north-west  Persia ;  and  two  from  Tiflis  and  Astara  on  the  Caspian, 
by  which,  and  especially  by  the  latter,  Bussian  goods  are  delivered 
into  the  same  provinces. 

^  As  regards  advantages  of  transport,  Kashan  appears  to  be  the 
present  meeting-ground  of  British  and  Bussian  goods  coming  respec- 
tively from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian.  The  English  have  a 
slight  advantage  in  cost  of  carriage  to  Ispahan,  and  Russian  goods 
have  a  considerable  advantage  to  Tehran. 

*  The  Bussian  routes  from  Askhabad  through  Meshed  into  Kho« 
lassan,  and  from  Meshed-i-Sar  via  Amol  and  Demavend  to  Tehran, 
are  at  present  of  minor  importance.  The  English  route  from  Bagdad 
is  the  only  one  which  is  at  present  fairly  practicable  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  by  which  merchandise  in  heavy  pieces  can  now  be  com- 
paratively easily  delivered  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

'  In  addition  to  the  above-named  routes,  a  very  profitable  channel 
for  forwarding  English  and  Indian  goods  into  Khorassan  would  be  by 
the  Indian  frontier  railway,  and  from  Kala  Abdullah  Khan  through 
Herat.  This  route  is,  however,  unfortunately,  at  present,  completely 
blocked  to  any  through  trade  by  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the 
Afghan  local  authorities  at  Herat  and  other  places. 

<  Most  of  the  Persian  roads  are  susceptible  of  considerable  im- 
provement at  small  cost,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  may 
soon  be  done  at  least  to  ameliorate  and  render  less  dangeroos  tiie 
ordinary  pack-routes.  As  regards  larger  schemes  for  facilitating 
communications,  the  most  important  for  English  interests  would  be 
the  making  of  a  railroad  from  Bagdad  to  Tehran,  the  making  of  a 
rail  or  even  ordinary  road  from  Shuster  to  Burujird,  so  that  British 
trade  might  derive  full  advantage  from  the  opening  of  the  Karun 
Biver,  and  finally,  the  removal  of  artificial  obstructions  to  throngh 
trafBc  by  the  Afghan  route. 

*  Provided  that  navigation  on  the  Tigris  were  freed  from  obstruc- 
tive restrictions,  the  most  profitable  undertaking  in  itself  would  pro- 
bably be  the  railway  from  Bagdad  to  Hamadanand  Tehran.  The  line 
of  country  is  comparatively  free  from  serious  engineering  obstacles,  it 
passes  through  important  provinces,  it  is  a  well-established  and  much- 
frequented  trade  route,  and  in  addition  it  is  the  well-worn  path  of  thon- 
sands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  pass  along  even  from  Afghanistan 
and  Central  Asia  to  visit  the  holy  shrines  at  Mecca  and  Kerbelai*' 
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So  much  for  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  soil,  climate,  and 
physical  geography  of  Persia  for  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  general 
development  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  history  shows  us  that  in 
spite  of  the  possession  of  natural  advantages,  a  country  may  for 
centuries  remain  in  a  backward  condition,  as  compared  with  its  neigh- 
bours, if  its  inhabitants  are  wanting  in  those  qualities  of  industry, 
energy,  method,  and  independence  which  make  a  nation  prosperous 
at  home  and  respected  abroad.  To  follow  out  our  subject  we  must 
therefore  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  Persian 
nation,  tind  the  resulting  government  under  which  they  live. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  to  hear  even  well-educated  English^ 
men,  in  recent  discussions  on  Persia,  speak  of  the  Persian  nation  as 
if  it  were  completely  wanting  in  civilisation,  and  were  ages  behind 
Europe  in  manners,  customs,  and  ideas.  Such  a  false  impression  of 
the  characteristics  and  social  condition  of  our  good  friends,  the 
neighbours  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is,  I  think,  due  to  ignorance  and 
I  fear  also  to  insular  prejudice.  Persia  has  not  progressed  as  Europe 
has  done,  but  Persian  civilisation  and  Persian  art  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  development  when  England  was  covered  with  tangled 
forests  and  its  inhabitants  were  half-clothed  savages,  whose  highest 
skill  was  shown  in  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals  with  the  rudest  of 
weapons.  Persian  civilisation  has  not  retrograded,  though  Persian 
art  is  certainly  stifled  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  but  inartistic 
articles  from  the  commercial  West.  In  Persia  a  polite  etiquette  is 
as  strictly  observed  as  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  though,  in 
some  trifles,  the  manners  of  a  Persian  gentleman  may  appear  strange 
and  even  amusing  when  observed  in  the  West,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  which  a  Persian  gentleman  would  be  likely  to  do  when 
mixing  in  Western  society  would,  in  any  way,  shock  the  delicate 
feelings  of  that  society.  In  this  respect  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
recent  joumeyings  of  the  Shah  and  his  suite  were  suflBciently  ex- 
tended to  give  a  practical  and  widespread  contradiction  to  the 
numerous  absurd  stories  which  had  been  current  concerning  the  dis- 
agreeable peculiarities  of  Persian  manners  and  customs. 

As  regards  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  on  which  Englishmen 
so  greatly  pride  themselves,  it  may  astonish  many  of  my  readers  to 
learn  that  the  Persians,  with  considerable  reason,  consider  themselves 
far  superior  to  any  Westerns  in  this  respect.  I  will  only  mention, 
as  an  instance,  that  the  Persian  considers  that  to  remain  sitting  in 
a  small  bath  and  to  commence  and  complete  ablutions  in  the  same 
water  is  far  from  a  cleanly  habit,  and  it  is  one  which  is  never 
practised  in  the  heated  baths  which  the  native  frequents  with  such 
pleasure  in  Persia,  and  which  he  greatly  misses  when  travelling  in 
the  West. 

The  agricultural  class  and  the  lower  orders  generally  in  Persia 
are  wonderfully  industrious  and  patient.    Mention  has  already  been 
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made  of  the  labours  bestowed  on  irrigation  in  tapping  undergroimd 
water-sources.     These  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  peasantj 
without  any  other  appliances  than  rude  shovels   and  baskets  for 
removing  the  earth,  are  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  conntrr. 
From  every  village,  lying,  as  nearly  all  do,  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  or 
mountain,  long  lines  of  small  mounds  of  earth,  at  intervals  of  some 
thirty  yards,  are  to  be  seen  radiating  away  to  the   high  grouni 
These  lines  of  earth-heaps,  often  a  mile  and  sometimes  five  or  gix 
miles  long,  mark  the  underground  tunnels  which,  coming  to  the 
surface  in  the  fields  round  a  viUage,  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  hill-side  where  the  underground  water-source  is  found.    They 
are  sometimes  constructed  fruitlessly,  water  not  being  found,  but 
generally  the  small  stream  of  beautiful,  cool,  clear  water,  which  issues 
from  them,  is  the  handsome  reward  of  the  immense  labour  which 
has  been  expended    on  their  construction.     They   are  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  work  inside  in  a  cramped  position,  and  the  earth- 
heaps  denote  the  air-holes  where  the  excavated  earth  has  been  drawa 
up  in  baskets  by  a  rude  windlass.     But  it  is  not  only  in  irrigating 
and   tilling  the   fields  that   such   patient  labour   is  shown.    The 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  shawls  by  hand  is  an  industry  which 
specially  calls  for  steady  patient  toiling ;  and  again  the  prodaction 
of  finished  copper,  brass,  and  iron  work  is  very  remarkable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  few  of  the  ordinary  tools  used  in  Europe  have  been 
introduced  into  Persia,  and  that  such  hammers,  saws,  and  files  as  are 
to  be  found  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  inferior  description.    There 
are  streets  of  metal-workers  in   the   bazar  of  Ispahan,  and  their 
methods  for  producing  really  highly  finished  ancient  armour  and  match- 
locks are  most  curious  to  observe,  and  are  a  wonderful  testimony 
to  the  ingenuity,  handiness,  and  industry  of  the  workmen.    I  should 
say  that  there  is  no  intention  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  metal- 
workers of  Ispahan.    They  sell  their  armour  and  matchlocks  as  new, 
they  become  *  antique '  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  at  Constantinople 
and  Tiflis,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  European  tourists. 

In  the  matter  of  general  education,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted 
that  Persia  is  far  behindhand  as  regards  any  widespread  diffusioQ 
of  anything  approaching  a  higher  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  male  population  can 
now  read  in  the  difficult  Arabic  character  of  the  East  as,  fifty  years 
ago,  were  in  the  West  masters  of  the  much  simpler  Latin  alphabet. 
Good  schools  for  rudimentary  education  are  urgently  required,  and, 
did  they  exist,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  pupils  with  ability  to  profit 
by  them.     The   Persian  generally  is   quick,  intelligent,  and  has 
great  powers    of   perception,   imitation,  and  imagination;   he  is 
industrious  where  he  recognises  the  value  of  work,  but  he  does  not 
work  under  the  influence  of  the  restless  energy  which  often  produces 
a  craving  for  active  occupation  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
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'Coantries.  Amoog  the  Shah's  suite  during  his  recent  visit  to 
!England  were  many  gentlemen  of  education  and  intelligence.  One 
gentleman  had  been  a  student  at  Balliol  College,  and  another  had 
finished  his  studies  at  the  French  ^  Ecole  Poljtechnique '  and  had 
been  the  first  mathematical  scholar  of  his  year.  The  Shah's  first 
minister,  the  Amin-es-Sultan,  who  owes  his  high  position  to  his 
exceptional  talents,  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  European 
education,  but  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  capable  men  I  ever 
met,  possessing  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  coupled  with  sound 
judgment  and  great  earnestness  of  character.  He  is  still  quite  a 
young  man,  and  has  that  valuable  gift  of  being  able,  the  moment 
he  has  finished  serious  work,  to  turn  all  his  energy  of  disposition 
to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  most  trifling  amusements.  His 
interest  and  pleasure  in  studying  some  of  the  complicated  processes 
in  our  cotton  mills  and  other  industrial  establishments  were  very 
remarkable,  and  the  only  hindrance  to  his  enjoyment  was  the  con- 
tinual pressure  for  time  to  thoroughly  see  or  do  anything. 

Such  are  the  good  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  Persians ; 
but,  like  other  nations,  they  have  also  their  faults.  Circumstances 
during  the  last  few  centuries  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment amongst  them  of  a  strong  and  self-reliant  character,  and  conse- 
quent weakness  of  character  and  purpose  appears  to  me  to  be  a  marked 
national  defect.  Persia's  neighbours — Afghans,  Turcomans,  Russians, 
and  Kurds — have  seldom  left  her  long  in  tranquillity,  and  have  con- 
tinually profited  by  her  internal  dissensions.  It  was  only  as  the 
sequel  of  long  struggles,  disastrous  to  the  country,  between  diflferent 
claimants  to  the  throne,  that  the  present  Ka-jar  dynasty  succeeded 
in  firmly  establishing  its  authority ;  and  during  all  those  years  of 
turmoil  Persia  was  subject  to  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  who 
ravaged  her  provinces  and  persecuted  and  dispirited  her  people. 
Such  circumstances  not  only  stop  the  progress  of  a  country,  but  they 
throw  it  back,  crushing  all  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  disheartening  the 
patriot,  who,  finding  his  country's  cause  apparently  hopeless,  begins 
to  consider,  in  preference,  his  personal  welfare.  There  is  too  much 
self-seeking  in  Persia ;  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  is  so  strong 
a  feature  at  Eastern  courts,  frequently  manifests  itself  in  a  manner 
most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  a  not  un- 
natural feeling  of  suspicion  with  regard  to  foreigners  in  the  minds 
of  the  Persians,  for  so  far  there  certainly  has  been  little  profit  from 
acquaintance  with  them;  and  this  prejudice  against  Europeans  is, 
of  course,  increased — particularly  among  the  lower  orders — by  the 
msrrked  religious  differences  between  Mahomedan  and  Christian. 
Time  alone  can  modify  such  feelings,  and  time  and  political  tran- 
quillity must  be  trusted  to  restore  a  national  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
and  to  foster  the  individual  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  commercial  activity  and  success.  Time  will 
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determined  to  maintain  his  independence  and  not  to  allow  his  go- 
vernment to  fall  under  the  tutelage  of  any  foreign  power ;  and  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  showing  more  favour 
to  any  one  nation  than  is  extended  to  others,  and  also  to  bear  in 
mind  the  prejudices  of  his  people.  It  is  a  most  difficult  positioD, 
and  only  a  man  of  tact,  prudence,  and  firmness  could  avoid  serious 
mistakes ;  but  the  Shah  possesses  the  necessary  qualities,  and  be  is 
ably  and  loyally  aided  by  his  first  minister,  whose  impartiality  and 
patriotism  have,  however,  often  been  the  cause  of  unjust  enmity 
towards  him.  If  the  Shah's  life,  as  may  well  be  hoped,  be  spared 
sufficiently  long,  and  if  the  country  be  undisturbed  by  foreign 
aggression,  the  next  ten  years  will  surely  see  great  and  solid  progress 
in  Persia ;  but  no  sudden  revolution  is  possible,  or  would  lead  to 
good  results.  The  Shah  himself  gave  a  very  happy  indication  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  position.  When  replying  to  a  civic  address,  he 
observed  that  roads  and  communications  were  greatly  needed  in 
Persia,  but  that  the  communications  which  he  admired  so  much  in 
England  were  not  established  before  trade  had  obtained  a  great 
development ;  in  Persia  trade  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  must 
grow,  and  the  communications  should  grow  with  it.  Steady  growth, 
and  no  hasty  revolution  or  speculation — this  is  what  is  required,  and 
this  is  what  Englishmen  must  assist  equally  in  their  own  interests 
and  in  that  of  the  nation  to  which,  in  the  person  of  its  monarch, 
they  have  recently  made  such  strong  professions  of  friendship. 

As  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  to  progress  in  Persia,  so 
equally  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  of  foreign  interest  in  the 
affiiirs  of  that  country.  The  energy  of  Prince  Dolgorouky,  the  Bussian 
Minister  at  Tehran,  is  eontinually  employed  in  urging  advance  and 
progress  in  the  north  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  both  to  Bussia  and 
Persia.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  should  give  an  impetus  to  trade 
from  the  south,  and  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Persian  Bank  should  provide  capital  to  assist  industrial  and  mercantile 
enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Opportunities  exist  for  those 
who  know  how  to  profit  by  them,  but  undoubtedly,  from  causes 
pointed  out  in  this  article,  there  will  be  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Perseverance,  patience,  and  tact  must  be  shown,  and  indeed  all 
those  qualities  which  enabled  Englishmen  to  establish  their  trade 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  face  of  greater  obstacles  than  any  which 
will  confront  them  in  Persia.  The  tendency  to  rely  for  business 
success  too  much  on  government  help  must  be  checked.  Individual 
enterprise  and  determination  have  always  won  the  day  for  English- 
men of  the  old  school,  whilst  concessions  and  government  protection 
are  the  only  ideas  which  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  modem  bourse 
speculator.  I  would  not  appear  to  despise,  on  all  occasions,  the  ralae 
of  a  concession,  nor  to  infer  that  a  business  man  may  never  legiti- 
mately seek  the  protection  of  his  government  in  his  business  difB- 
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arrangemeiits  were  made  to  secure  the  prompt  execution  of  decrees. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  provision  for  the 
adjudication  of  mercantile  disputes  will  be  made  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  to  secure  some  good  working  arrangement  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance,  and  with  the  good-will  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment, it  will,  no  doubt,  be  arrived  at. 

In  all  these  considerations  as  to  future  progress  and  developement, 
the  personal  character  and  disposition  of  the  Shah,  the  impersona- 
tion of  government  in  Persia,  are  important  factors.  The  Shah  is 
not  a  young  man,  he  is  some  sixty  years  old ;  but  he  has  always  led  a 
tempemte  and  healthy  Ufe,  delighting  in  outdoor  exercise,  a  great 
himter  and  a  good  shot,  and  he  consequently  to-day  enjoys  excel- 
lent health,  and  is  active  alike  in  mind  and  body.  His  humanity 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cessation  of 
arbitrary  executions,  and  his  natural  kindness  of  heart'  is  constantly 
manifested,  and  was  notably  so  on  several  occasions  during  his  visit 
to  England,  and  particularly  in  his  expressions  of  regret  at  the  death 
of  a  poor  woman  who  was  killed  in  the  crush  on  his  arrival  at  Brad- 
ford, and  in  his  anxiety  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  her 
bereaved  family.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  severity  of  countenance 
and  manner,  the  Shah  is  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition,  and  is  quick  to 
note  any  amusing  incident  and  laughs  heartily  thereat.  He  is  very 
reserved  and  distant  in  his  intercourse  with  o£5cials,  either  his  own 
or  foreigners,  but  such  incidents  as  his  shaking  hands  indiscriminately 
with  the  crowd  who  suddenly  surrounded  his  carriage  when  his  special 
train  unexpectedly  stopped  in  Bugby  station,  sufficiently  prove  his 
bonhomie  and  good  nature.  No  doubt  he  is  somewhat  suspicious,  but 
he  has  seldom  known  a  disinterested  friend,  and  he  is  a  good  judge 
of  character,  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  remarks  and 
questions  during  his  inspection  of  our  industrial  establishments  were 
thoroughly  practical,  and  showed  a  just  appreciation  of  what  were 
the  important  points  for  his  observation.  When,  after  some  trouble- 
some interpreting,  he  was  made  to  understand  that  the  operation 
about  to  be  performed  by  a  highly  scientific  testing  machine  was  the 
breaking  of  a  steel  bolt,  he  turned  on  his  heel  with  the  observation 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  break  it ;  but  in  the  same  establishment 
he  was  eager  in  his  questions  as  to  the  quantities  of  arms  and  dif- 
ferent military  appliances  produced,  what  were  the  prices,  and  to 
whom  were  the  manufactures  delivered.  These  were  practical 
points,  but  the  mathematical  testing  of  the  breaking  strain  of  a  steel 
bolt  was  clearly  purely  technical,  and  of  no  practical  interest  to  a 
Persian  monarch. 

The  Shah's  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  untiring  energy  he  displayed 
in  visiting  everything  which  he  was  advised  would  prove  interesting, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  his  genuine  desire  to  see  his  country  advance 
in  material  prosperity.    But  he  has  a  difficult  task,  for  he  is  rightly 
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determined  to  maintain  his  independence  and  not  to  allow  his  go- 
vernment to  fall  under  the  tutelage  of  any  foreign  power ;  and  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  showing  more  hym 
to  any  one  nation  than  is  extended  to  others,  and  also  to  bear  in 
mind  the  prejudices  of  his  people.  It  is  a  most  difficult  position, 
and  only  a  man  of  tact,  prudence,  and  firmness  could  avoid  serious 
mistakes ;  but  the  Shah  possesses  the  necessary  qnalities,  and  he  is 
ably  and  loyally  aided  by  his  first  minister,  whose  impartiaUtj  and 
patriotism  have,  however,  often  been  the  cause  of  unjust  enmity 
towards  him.  If  the  Shah's  life,  as  may  well  be  hoped,  be  spared 
sufficiently  long,  and  if  the  country  be  undisturbed  by  foreign 
aggression,  the  next  ten  years  will  surely  see  great  and  solid  progress 
in  Persia ;  but  no  sudden  revolution  is  possible,  or  would  lead  to 
good  results.  The  Shah  himself  gave  a  very  happy  indication  of  hL^ 
appreciation  of  the  position.  When  replying  to  a  civic  address,  he 
observed  that  roads  and  communications  were  greatly  needed  in 
Persia,  but  that  the  communications  which  he  admired  so  much  in 
England  were  not  established  before  trade  had  obtained  a  great 
development ;  in  Persia  trade  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  most 
grow,  and  the  communications  should  grow  with  it.  Steady  growtl, 
and  no  hasty  revolution  or  speculation — this  is  what  is  required,  and 
this  is  what  Englishmen  must  assist  equally  in  their  own  interest^ 
and  in  that  of  the  nation  to  which,  in  the  person  of  its  monaicb, 
they  have  recently  made  such  strong  professions  of  friendship. 

As  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  to  progress  in  Persia,  so 
equally  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  of  foreign  interest  in  the 
affiurs  of  that  country.  The  energy  of  Prince  Dolgorouky,  the  Kussian 
Alinister  at  Tehran,  is  continually  employed  in  urging  advance  and 
progress  in  the  north  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  both  to  Eussia  and 
Persia.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  should  give  an  impetus  to  trade 
from  the  south,  and  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Persian  Bank  should  provide  capital  to  assist  industrial  and  mercantile 
enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Opportunities  exist  for  those 
who  know  how  to  profit  by  them,  but  undoubtedly,  from  causes 
pointed  out  in  this  article,  there  will  be  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Perseverance,  patience,  and  tact  must  be  shown,  and  indeed  all 
those  qualities  which  enabled  Englishmen  to  establish  their  trade 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  face  of  greater  obstacles  than  any  vhich 
will  confront  them  in  Persia.  The  tendency  to  rely  for  business 
success  too  much  on  government  help  must  be  checked.  Individual 
enterprise  and  determination  have  always  won  the  day  for  English- 
men of  the  old  school,  whilst  concessions  and  government  protection 
are  the  only  ideas  which  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  modem  bourse 
speculator.  I  would  not  appear  to  despise,  on  all  occasions,  the  value 
of  a  concession,  nor  to  infer  that  a  business  man  may  never  legiti- 
mately seek  the  protection  of  his  government  in  his  business  dim- 
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culties,  but  I  am  anxious  to  strongly  express  my  opinion  that  there 
is  good  employment  for  industry  and  capital  in  Persia  without  con- 
cessions ;  and  that,  under  present  circumstances,  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  either  obtaining  or  working  any  new  con- 
cessions. I  would  not  recommend  anyone  to  start  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  rapidly  developing  a  large  business,  but  I  would  recommend 
careful  preliminary  investigation  and  subsequent  perseverance. 

As  an  example  of  unnecessary  discouragement  in  business,  I 
may  mention  the  case  of  a  foreigner  who  arrived  in  Tehran  to  sell 
sewing  machines,  and  who,  I  was  informed,  after  twelve  months' 
residence  left  the  country,  utterly  disgusted  at  his  failure  to  dispose 
of  his  machines.  This  was  not  long  ago,  and  yet  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  sewing  machines  at  work  in  the  large  towns,  and  doubt- 
less their  use  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  country.  The 
sewing-machine  man  probably  left  a  few  months  too  soon;  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  anything  new  in  a  backward  country,  but 
perseverance  is  sure  to  bring  its  own  reward. 

Among  enterprises  which  appear  to  me  likely  to  succeed  in 
Persia,  I  would  suggest  a  combined  agency  for  English  cutlery,  hard- 
ware, and  fire-arms.  All  these  articles  of  English  manufacture  are 
highly  prized  in  Persia,  but  I  know  of  no  warehouse  where  such 
goods  are  kept  in  stock.  A  shop  for  carriage-building,  light  iron 
work  and  repairs  would,  I  think,  find  full  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  Tehran.  Spades,  axes,  files,  and  saws  of  good  make  and 
material  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain ;  good  English  cloth  and 
high-class  fancy  textiles  are  hardly  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  bazaars, 
and  glass-ware,  domestic  and  fancy,  is  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
Bohemia  by  the  Trebizond  route.  The  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  cotton  goods,  and  the  enterprise  of  an  English  firm  has  already 
developed  an  important  business  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  room  for  the 
merchant  who  proceeds  with  caution.  I  am  also  confident  that 
many  profitable  industries  might  be  started,  though  on  a  small  scale 
at  first ;  and  I  would  instance,  as  possible  openings,  the  collection  and 
proper  packing  of  dried  fruits,  the  cleaning  and  pressing  of  cotton, 
the  washing,  sorting,  and  packing  of  wool,  the  revival  of  the  silk 
industry  and  manufactures,  and  the  erection  of  oil  and  flour  mills. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  repeat  the  old  English  proverb,  *  Strike 
whilst  the  iron  is  hot.'  I  think  the  iron  is  now  hot  in  Persia,  and  I 
hope  to  see  my  countrymen  striking  with  precision,  caution,  and 
perseverance. 

E.  F.  G.  Law. 
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position  in  which  Mr,  Giffen  states  in  a  preliminary  manner  his  own 
view  of  the  relation  between  money  and  prices.  For  here  he  flatly 
oontradicts  the  opinions  which  he  himself  had  expressed  on  this  very 
quantity  theory  over  and  over  again  for  years,  and  even  so  lately  as 
last  autumn.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  a  writer  on  cnireiicy 
should  not  change  his  opinion  just  as  Mill  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
wages  question,  although  it  is  both  usual  and  convenient  to  make,  a» 
Mill  did,  a  frank  acknowledgment.  But  Mr.  Griffen  is  content  with 
saying  that  he  still  admits  there  is  ^  a'  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  money  and  prices.  Surely  the  indefinite  article  in  inverted  com- 
mas never  implied  so  much,  and  never  was  a  complete  change  of 
view  indicated  with  such  an  appearance  of  consistency.  The  whole 
sentence  must  be  quoted  for  comparison.  Mr.  Giffen  now  maintains 
that  *  there  is  "  a  "  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  prices, 
but  it  is  rather  one  in  which  prices  assist  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  to  be  used  as  money,  and  not  one  in  which 
prices  are  themselves  determined  by  that  quantity.'  The  change  in 
his  opinion  may  be  indicated  by  a  simple  illustration.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  formerly  maintained  that  Henry  the  Seventh  was  the  father  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  now  held  that  there  was  indeed  *  a'  relation 
between  them,  b,ut  that  it  was  one  in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
rather  the  father  than  the  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

One  example,  though  hundreds  might  be  given,  of  this  remarkable 
change  of  attitude  must  sulBlice.  In  his  work  on  ^  Stock  Exchange 
Securities'  (ch.  ii.)  Mr.  Giffen  discussed ip^o iicmu'Tie Hhe connection 
between  prices  and  the  quantity  of  money.'  One  sentence  may  be 
quoted :  *  An  addition  to  the  circulation  raises  all  prices,  a  deduction 
from  it  lowers  them.'  This  sentence  is  not  a  merely  incidental 
remark,  but  fairly  represents  the  whole  argument  of  the  book.  The 
relative  prices  of  securities  and  commodities  are  worked  out  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  quantity  theory  of  money,  and  the  same 
theory  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  all  Mr.  Giffen's  previous  financial 
essays.  But  in  this  last  paper  he  suddenly  turns  round  and  says  :^  It 
is  the  range  of  prices  as  part  of  a  general  economic  condition  which 
helps  to  determine  the  quantity  of  money  in  use,  and  not  the  quantity 
in  use  which  determines  the  prices.' 

Mr.  Giffen's  consistency  is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  importance 
except  to  himself  and  those  who  trust  to  his  authority  and  not  to  hi9 
reasoning  for  their  opinions.  But  if  his  present  general  position  is 
sound,  there  is  an  end  of  bimetallism,  and  not  only  of  bimetallism^ 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  received  theory  of  money  from  Adam 
Smith  to  Mr.  Goschen.  The  new  position,  then,  deserves  examina- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  test  the  strength 
of  some  important  economic  principles. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  financial  history  ^  will  recall  the 
"  Cf.  Bagehot*8  Lombard  Street,  cb.  vii. 
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opinions  which  were  held  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  restriction  of  cash  payments,  and  which,  as  Bagehot  says, 
^  have  become  almost  classical  by  their  nonsense.'  The  Directors 
acted  on  the  principle  that  the  state  of  prices  and  trade  generally  re- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  currency,  and  they  imagined  that  so  long 
as  they  issued  notes  only  at  5  per  cent.,  and  only  in  the  discount  of 
good  bills,  those  notes  could  not  be  depreciated.  They  thought,  like 
Mr.  Giffen  at  present,  that  the  quantity  of  money,  so  far  as  prices 
were  concerned,  was  an  e£fect  and  not  a  cause ;  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  their  notes  became  depreciated,  and  prices  rose  in  response  to 
the  increase  in  issues.  The  justice  of  the  comparison  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Giffen  :  ^  The  paper  (and  this  is 
true  of  inconvertible  as  well  as  convertible  paper)  is  very  nearly  a 
fixed  quantity  per  head  in  such]  countries,  or  rather  a  quantity  vary- 
ing between  fixed  points  according  to  the  seasons,  and  it  hardly  seems 
to  vary  with  prices  within  very  wide  limits  indeed.' 

When  the  Bank  Directors  foimd  that  there  was  a  premium  on 
gold,  they  maintained  that  gold  had  appreciated,  that  its  price  as 
^  merchandise '  had  risen ;  they  could  not  believe  that  their  notes 
were  depreciated  owiog  to  excess  when  they  had  only  supplied  the 
legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  was 
exposed  by  Bicardo  in  his  essay  on  the  ^  High  Price  of  Ballion,'  and 
again  in  his  *  Beply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,'  and  its  reappearance  in  all 
its  original  simplicity  at  this  time  of  day  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
instructive. 

Mr.  Giffen  may  of  course  reply  that  he  is  referring  only  to  notes 
of  '  small  denominations,'  and  that  inconvertible  notes  are  only  men- 
tioned to  illustrate  the  use  of  metallic  money.  But  it  is  precisely 
with  such  small  notes  that  the  theory  of  depreciation,  depending 
wholly  on  the  quantity  theory,  is  worked  out ;  the  notes  first  of  all  dis- 
place the  coinage  and  then,  being  issued  in  excess,  become  depreciated. 

We  may  now  examine  Mr.  Giffen's  *  merchandise '  theory  of  money, 
which  is  advanced  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  quantity  theory.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  to  show  that  ^  the  precious  metals  all  through,  whether 
used  for  monetary  purposes  or  not,  are  merchandise,  and  the  ratio 
at  which  they  exchange  with  other  articles  is  determined  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  ratio  between  any  other  commodities,  as 
the  ratio,  for  instance,  between  copper  and  wheat,  or  beef  and  shoes.' 
The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  from  the  simple  case  of  gold 
and  silver  used  for  purely  industrial  purposes  in  the  arts,  through  less 
and  less  obvious  cases — hoards,  ^  token '  money,  standard  money,  and 
reserves — until  by  an  induction  by  simple  enumeration  we  arrive  at 
the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  the  precious  metals  are  ^  all  through ' 
merchandise. 

The  first  case  does  not  demand  much  attention,  and  is  only  of 
interest  as  illustrating  Mr.  Giffen's  powers  of  perverting  the  opinions 
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of  his  opponents  and  converting  his  own.    He  alleges  that  bimetaDisty 
have  not  allowed  for  the  enormous  use  of  the  precions  metals  in  the 
arts.    On  the  contrary,  however,  the  growing  demand  for  the  ose  of 
the  precious  metals,  especially  gold,  in  the  arts  has  always  been  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  of  those  who  ascribe  the  £dl  in  pricei 
largely  to  the  diminution  of  the  gold  available  for  money.    The 
point  has  been  admirably  brought  out  by  Sir  David  Barbour.    But 
the  conversion  is  more  interesting  than  the  perversion.    Mr.  Giffen 
is  anxious  to  put  his  merchandise  theory  on  the  best  footing,  to 
begin  with,  by  making  the  quantity  of  regular  merchandise  as  great 
as  possible,  and  he  appears  to  be  as  bold  and  ready  in  changing  his 
facts  as  his  opinions.    In  the  Essays  on  Finance  (2nd  series,  poi)- 
lished    1886),   he   complains  that  Soetbeer's  estimate  of  nearly 
10,000,000^.  as  the  industrial  demand  on  the  annual  production  is 
too  high,  and  forthwith  reduces  it  to  5,000,0001.,  which  is  about  i 
quarter  of  the  annual  production.    In  the  present  paper,  however, 
we  are  told,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  any  authority,  tkt 
about  two-thirds  of  the  gold  annually  produced  is  taken  for  the 
arts.     But  whether  it  is  two- thirds  or  one-quarter,  the  amount  of  the 
new  gold  used  in  the  arts  may  no  doubt  be  described  as  merchandise, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  sum-total  of  the  precious  metals  used 
as  plate,  ornaments,  &c.,  must  be  very  great.    As  will  be  shown 
presently,  however,  gold  is  in  many  respects  a  very  peculiar  form  of 
merchandise,  even  when  regarded  apart  from  it«  monetary  uses. 

The  next  use  of  the  precious  metals  which  Mr.  Giffen  takes  up 
is  the  case  of  hoards — whether  private  as  in  the  East,  or  public  as 
in  governmental  banks  *  beyond  any  strict  requirement  of  monetae 
circulation,'  and  in  military  chests.  The  way  in  which  these  hoards 
are  brought  under  the  ^  merchandise '  theory  and  excluded  from  the 

*  quantity'  theory  must  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  writer: 

*  Whatever  the  motives  may  be  which  determine  these  hoards,  the 
hoards  themselves  are  not  money  in  drcvlatian  in  any  form,  and 
the  demand  to  replenish  them  is  not  a  demand  for  "  money,"  and 
the  supply  of  these  demands  is  not  a  supply  of  **  money,"  which  can 
help  to  make  any  such  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and 
prices  as  the  quantitative  theory  of  money,  and  with  it  the  bimetallic 
theory,  assume.' 

That  hoards  are  not  in  circulation  is  a  verbal  truism,  bat  that 
the  demand  for  hoards  and  the  supply  of  hoards  have  no  phce  in 
the  quantity  theory  of  money  is  obviously  not  true.  The  locking 
up  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  recent  years  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  on  the 
quantity  theory.  The  absorption  of  metallic  money  ia  l^oaros 
diminishes  the  quantity  in  circulation  as  effectively,  for  the  U^ 
being,  as  if  it  had  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Giffen  next  proceeds  to  ^  money '  in  dxcnlation,  and  ststea 
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tliat  there  is  '  money '  and  '  money/  and  that  it  is  convenient  to 
make  distinctions.    It  is  doubtless  convenient  to  make  distinctions, 
but  it  is  highly  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  to  give  a  new  and 
arbitrary  meaning  to  such  a  well-defined  term  as  ^  token '  money. 
The  precious  metals  are  employed  first  (says  Mr.  Giffen)  ^  for  token 
or  gt&oai-token  coinage,  i.e.  for  the  retail  payments  of  society.'    It  is 
true  that  '  token '  coins  are  used  for  retail  payments,  but  it  is  a 
gross  misuse  of  language  to  say  that  all  money  used  for  retail  pay- 
ments is  *  token '  money,  or  even  *  gtMwi-token '  money.    The  vital 
distinction  between  ^  token '  and  <  standard'  money  cannot  be  slurred 
over  with  a  quaaif  however  much  virtue  you  put  in  it.    Mr.  Griffen 
actually  speaks  later  on  of  that  part  of  the  gold  money  in  a  country 
like  England  which  is  ^explicitly  token  money.'    In  the  propeif 
meaning  of  the  term  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ^  gold  token  money ' 
in  England,  though  (as  everyone  knows)  Mr.  Childers  recently  tried 
to  make  some.   If  the  question  were  one  of  words  only,  no  more  need 
be  said ;  but,  as  too  often  happens,  the  confusion  of  language  leads 
to  a  confusion  of  thought.    Taking  *  token '  money  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term — that  is,  as  money  the  nominal  value  of  which, 
even  after  allowing  for  cost  of  coinage,  is  above  the  metallic  value 
— it  foUows  at  once  that  the  quantity  issued  must  be  limited,  and 
also  that  the  amount  of  such  money  as  legal  tender  must  also  be 
limited.     Obviously,  then,  so  far  as  token  money  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  adapt  the  issues  to  the  demands 
of  trade  and  the  convenience  of  the  people.    Properly  managed, 
token  money  ought  not  (except  indirectly  as  economising  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals)  to  act  upon  prices — and  this  is  pointed 
out  in   every  work  on  the  subject  (e.g.  Walker's  Money).     The 
precise  connection  between  the  amount  of  token  money  and  prices 
presents  some  difficulty.    It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  with 
a  lower  range  of  prices  people  would  use  less  standard  money  and 
more  tokens,  a  point  brought   out   by  Lord  Herschell    on    the 
Commission.    But  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  Mr.  Giffen  evades 
by  a  very  short  and  easy  method — ^namely  the  dogmatic :  ^  Appar- 
ently, then,  for  a  community  of  given  numbers  in  a  certain  state 
of  civilisation  and  economic  development,  only  a  definite  amount  of 
such  small  money  is  required,  whatever  the  range  of  prices  may  6e.' 
We  are  then  told  that  ^  the  statistics  of  copper  coinage  show  that  it 
is  a  machine  whose  size  is  increased  automatically  as  population  in- 
creases— more  rapidly  perhaps  in  good  times  (when  prices  rise)  than 
in  bad  times  when  prices  fall.'    The  ^  perhaps '  throws  a  strange  light 
on  the  appeal  to  statistics  which  are  not  quoted. 

But  the  copper  coinage  is  only  introduced  by  way  of  preparation 
f(x  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Giffen  next  takes  silver  '  in  such  a 
country  as  England,'  where  of  course  it  is,  properly  speaking,  <  token ' 
money.    Here  we  have  the  amazing  statement  that  as  regards  the 
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amount  of  the  silver  money  in  circulation  <  the  determining  &ctoi  l« 
a  custom  and  hahit  of  the  people  which  requires  so  much  8il?er 
money  per  head.^  This  reminds  one  of  the  old  cure  for  impeciiniosilj 
— namely,  to  make  a  habit  of  always  keeping  sixpence  in  your  pocket 
Again,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Giffen's  views  in  the  Emy^ 
(published  in  1886)  with  his  present  position.  There  he  says : '  Casli 
is  wanted  in  the  complex  system  as  small  change,  the  amoont  of  the 
small  change  required  depending  in  turn  on  the  rate  of  wages  ani 
profits — i.e.  on  nominal  valuesJ 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  that  Mr.  Gifien  should  go  about 
painfully  to  prove  that  ^  token '  money  does  not  act  upon  prices,  aod 
should  after  all  push  his  case  to  an  absurdity,  when  he  might  haie 
taken  for  granted  all  that  the  argument  requires.  If  bimetallk: 
supposed  that '  token '  money  would  act  on  prices  as  well  as  standard 
money,  they  would  not  propose  the  adoption  of  silver  as  standard 
money  as  a  remedy  for  falling  prices.  Everyone  admits  that  the 
demand  for  silver  to  make  ^  token  *  money  is  simply  a  demand  for 
silver  as  merchandise  in  the  first  place. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Giffen  has  paid  the  natciil 
penalty  for  a  gross  perversion  of  language,  and  has  fallen  into  i 
hopeless  confusion  of  fiEu^ts.  He  tries  to  show  that  gold,  which  u 
standard  money,  follows  the  same  laws  as  <  token '  money,  properly 
80  called,  because  it  is  used  in  retail  transactions^  and  is  thus,  accoid- 
ing  to  his  peculiar  use  of  the  term,  '  token '  money.  This  attempt 
to  regard  ^standard '  money  as  on  the  same  footing  with  'token' 
money  necessarily  leads  to  the  omission  of  vital  differences.  In  tie 
first  place  '  token '  money  is  confined  to  a  particular  country  and  its 
value  is  arbitrary,  but  the  value  of  ' standard'  money  depends  upoD 
world-wide  causes.  As  Bicardo  showed  once  for  all,  we  cannot,  as 
regards  standard  money,  take  a  country  in  isolation.  If,  owing  to 
abundance  of  standard  money,  the  level  of  prices  in  onecountrjrises 
above  the  general  level,  the  money  will  tend  to  flow  abroad,  bat 
token  money  could  not  be  exported.  Secondly,  standard  money  can 
be  coined  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  is  only  full  standard  money 
when  this  is  the  case.  Thus  any  amount  of  gold  could  at  once 
be  converted  into  English  *  pounds  sterling.'  Thirdly,  standard 
money  can  be  used  to  purchase  anything  immediately  because  it  is 
unlimited  legal  tender. 

As  regards  ^  token '  money,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it 
must  from  its  nature  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  government  of  any 
particular  country.  Sometimes  governments  have  permitted  the 
abuses  of  private  tokens,  and  sometimes  they  have  issued  too  many 
and  sometimes  too  few  token  coins.  But  no  one  will  deny  that,  when 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  of  token  money — so  &r  as  it  i^ 
related  to  prices— depends  upon  the  prices,  and  not  the  convers^ 
although  the  assertion  that  a  fixed  quantity  is  required  per  head  oi 
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popnlation  is  unproved  and  is  also  opposed  to  Mr.  Giffen*8  former 
opinions. 

The  case  of  standard  money  is,  however,  utterly  diflferent,  although 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  Mr.  Giffen's  confusion.  He  has  taken 
one  country,  when  he  should  have  taken  all  the  countries  with  the 
same  standard.  He  has  argued  that  what  is  true  of  one  country  is 
true  in  the  same  sense  of  all  taken  together.  It  is  perfectly  true  to 
say,  and  indeed  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  quantity  theory,  that, 
given  a  certain  range  of  prices  and  certain  general  economic  condi- 
tions in  any  particular  country,  this  country  will  only  require  a 
certain  amount  of  standard  coin  and  will  not  retain  more  in  circula- 
tion. But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  with  Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo  that 
the  precious  metals  are  distributed  through  the  nations  proportion- 
ately to  their  wealth,  trade,  and  requirements,  and  quite  a  diflferent 
thing  to  say  with  Mr.  GiflFen  that  the  sum-total  of  these  requirements 
determines  the  quantity  in  circulation  in  the  world.  The  distinction 
has  been  put  in  a  nutshell  by  Bicardo :  * 

If  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  employed  as  money  were  ex- 
ceedingly small  or  abundantly  great  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  proportions 
in  which  they  would  he  divided  among  the  different  nations — the  variationa  in  their 
qtianiity  would  have  produced  no  other  effect  thafi  to  make  the  commodities  for  which 
they  were  exchanged  co^nparatively  dear  or  cheap,  ...  If  in  the  progress  towards 
wealth  one  nation  advanced  more  rapidly  than  others,  that  nation  would  require  and 
obtain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  money  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  the  accepted  quantity  theory  and  the  theory  of 
national  requirements  in  perfect  harmony.  The  general  level  of 
prices  is  first  determined  by  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
(with  the  qualifications  mentioned  before),  and  the  quantity  which 
each  natioii  requires  depends  upon  general  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  Giffen  does  not  appear  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  this  inter- 
national character  of  standard  money,  even  when  he  comes  to  the 
reserves  of  banks  and  the  bullion  required  for  foreign  remittances. 
He  simply  asserts  that  the  reserves,  when  not  hoards,  tend  to  become 
a  fixed  quantity,  a  quantity  oscillating  between  fixed  points,  here  as 
elsewhere  contradicting  his  former  opinions  with  perfect  unconcern. 
How  he  could  miss  the  essential  point  of  the  Bicardian  quantity 
theory  after  writing  the  following  sentence,  is  a  mystery:  *The 
whole  reserves  and  precious  metals  in  course  of  remittance  in  the 
civilised  world,  may  be  considered  a  single  fund,  which  varies  even 
less  as  a  whole  than  the  particular  parts  of  it  in  individual  coun- 
tries.' Precisely  so;  and  if  the  demands  on  this  single  fund  increase, 
owing  to  the  growth  of  commerce  and  population,  will  nothing 
happen  to  prices  ? 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  Mr.  Giflfen's  main  result — 
that  gold  is  simply  *  merchandise,'  and  that  its  use  as  standard  money 

*  High  Price  of  Bullion, 
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does  not  make  it  differ  from  other  forms  of  merchandise  as  regards 
the  laws  regulating  its  value.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  cod. 
sidering  standard  money  as  ^  token  or  qtuz^i-token  money '  and  by 
practicaUy  assuming  that  the  quantities  required,  whether  for  circa- 
lation  or  reserves,  are  fixed  by  custom  and  habit.  In  fact,  Mr.Gifiieii 
has  abandoned  the  quantity  theory  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will 
hardly  allow  that  there  is  even  ^  a  '  relation  at  all,  or  any  dependence 
whatever,  between  money  and  prices. 

Prices  apparently  move  up  and  down  according  to  credit  waves, 
demand  and  supply,  cost  of  production,  and  the  like,  but  evengenenl 
prices  do  not  depend  in  any  sense  on  the  quantity  of  money. 

But  everyone  allows — even  Mr.  Griffen  must  stiU  allow — ^thatthe 
average  level  of  prices  determines,  or  rather  is  the  same  thing  as,  tbe 
value  of  gold,  and  that  the  only  meaning  of  the  value  of  gold  is  iti 
exchange  value  in  terms  of  commodities.  If,  however,  this  is  the 
case,  how  can  its  value  depend  directly,  like  that  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, upon  its  cost  of  production  ?  In  the  generally  accepted 
view,  which  Mr.  Griffen  now  professes  to  combat,  the  cost  of  prodnfr 
tion  operates  through  the  quantity  of  *  money ; '  if  the  cost  rises,  for 
example,  less  is  produced  annually ;  but  if  that  method  is  excladed, 
how  can  cost  operate  at  all  ? 

The  difference  between  the  old  quantity  theory  and  the  *ii€t' 
merchandise  theory  may  be  put  in  another  way  still  more  clearlj. 
The  usual  way  of  estimating  the  exchange  value  of  gold  is  to  take 
*  index  numbers ' — in  other  words,  the  average  prices  of  a  number  of 
selected  commodities.  And  although  the  price  of  gold  reckoned  in 
gold  money  is  of  course  fixed,  the  exchange  value  reckoned  in  com- 
modities varies.  Now,  can  we  say  that  the  movements  in  these 
^  index  numbers' — the  movements,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  prices  of 
cotton,  coffee,  copper,  &c. — depend  upon  gold  as  ^ merchandise? 
Who,  except  a  goldsmith,  looks  upon  gold  as  mere  merchandise  in 
making  a  bargain  ?  Who  can  say  that  all  sales  are,  in  effect,  the 
barter  of  particular  commodities  against  gold  bullion  ?  Yet  barter 
of  this  elementary  kind  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this  merchasdi^^ 
theory. 

The  truth  is  that  standard  money  is  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
a  measure  of  values,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  merchandise 
when  converted  into  bullion,  and  even  then  it  is  merchandise  of  a  most 
peculiar  character  owing  to  the  monetary  use.  What  other  mer- 
chandise can  be  disposed  of  instantly  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the 
same  money  price  per  unit  ? 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Giffen's  paper  is  hardly  deserving  of  notice, 
after  the  unanimous  finding  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  fixed 
ratio.  Two  glaring  mistakes  may,  however,  be  pointed  out.  I&  the 
first  place,  when  he  tries  to  prove  that  Sismondi,  in  a  passage  quoted, 
is  the  real  founder  of  the  theory  of  the  fixed  ratio,  he  fails  to  observe 
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tliat  Sismondi  referred  to  one  country  only,  and  not  to  a  convention 
of  nations ;  and,  further,  that  he  supposed  that  the  ratio  would  not  be 
permanently  fixed,  but  must  be  changed  from  titne  to  time.  It  is 
surely  a  most  singular  perversion  of  thought  and  language  to  ascribe 
tlie  theory  of  a  ratio  fixed  permanently  by  a  group  of  nations  to  a 
writer  who  makes  no  mention  either  of  fixity  or  of  international  action. 
Mr.  Gifien's  second  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  gold  and  silver  are 
required  for  such  different  monetary  uses  that  they  would  not  be 
interchangeable  if  bimetallism  were  adopted.  Yet  in  the  same 
passage  he  maintains,  according  to  the  orthodox  view  of  Gresham's 
Law,  that  the  metal  which  is  over-valued  by  the  legal  ratio  will  drive 
the  other  out  of  circulation.  But  this  really  means  that  the  two 
metals  are,  as  money,  so  readily  interchangeable  that  the  slightest 
difference  will  serve  for  displacement  of  one  by  the  other.  The  very 
foundation  of  Gresham's  Law  is  that  the  kind  of  money-material — 
the  mere  substance — is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference. 

Li  conclusion,  Mr.  Giffen  attempts  to  crush  his  opponents  by  the 
weight  of  authority : 

Not  only  are  there  no  exponents  of  the  bimetaUic  theory  to  set  against  the 
exponents  of  the  monometallic  theory,  which  has  a  greater  array  of  economic 
authority  on  its  side  than  almost  any  other  conclusion  which  can  be  named,  but 
there  is  no  consistent  exposition  of  principles  and  facts  anywhere  which  can  be 
appealed  to  at  all  by  the  bimetallic  rank  and  file. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  opinions  paraded  by  Mr.  Giffen 
are  at  the  best  only  applicable  to  the  isolated  action  of  various 
countries,  andhave  no  bearing  whatever  oiiinteTTiaiional  bimetallism, 
which  alone  holds  the  field. 

The  audacity  of  the  appeal  to  authority  by  a  writer  who  has  set 
himself  to  disprove  the  theory  of  money  which  forty  years  ago  Mill 
described  as  the  best-established  proposition  in  political  economy, 
which  Ricardo  eighty  years  ago  professed  to  derive  from  the  most 
approved  writers  on  the  subject,  and  which  the  most  recent  standard 
work  *  on  currency  describes  as  generally  accepted  with  or  without 
qualification  by  the  whole  body  of  economists— is  only  equalled  by 
the  audacity  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  a  writer  who  has 
deliberately  contradicted  every  opinion  on  money  and  prices  which 
he  had  hitherto  maintained.  Mr.  Giffen's  present  opinions  are  many 
centuries  older  than  the  writers  whom  he  professes  to  honour  by  irre- 
levant quotation ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  opinions  of  those  prehistoric 
traders  who  had  not  invented  *  money,*  and  who  made  all  their  ex- 
changes by  barter  of '  merchandise '  against  *  merchandise/ 

J.  Shield  Nicholson. 

»  Professor  Walker's  Money, 
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THE  IRISH  MALADY,    AND 
ITS  PHYSICIANS. 

M.  DE  PouRCEAUGNAC  tells  the  physicians  who  beset  him  at  the  point 
of  the  lancet  and  other  surgical  instruments,  that  he  eats  well  and 
drinks  still  better,  that  he  sleeps  soundly,  especially  after  a  heartj 
supper,  and  that,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  dreams,  why  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  dreams.  All  these  things,  he  is  assured,  are  very  bad  signs, 
and  he  must  surrender  himself  to  his  doctors  to  be  cured,  in  aocoitl- 
ance  with  the  decree  which  has  been  made  out.  When  his  nearest 
friend  interferes  in  his  behalf,  he  is  told  that,  if  he  does  not  mind 
what  he  is  about,  he  shall  be  cured  too.  M.  de  PourceaugDac'i 
malady,  the  doctors  say,  is  their  property;  it  has  been  given  to 
them ;  they  reckon  it  among  their  assets.  At  any  rate,  they  must 
have  a  patient,  and  if  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  is  taken  from  them,  they 
will  lay  hold  of  Oronte. 

The  relation  of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  and  his  doctors  has  some 
analogy  with  that  which  exists  between  Ireland  and  the  State  phy- 
sicians who  insist  on  curing  her  of  her  increasing  tranquillity  and 
prosperity.    Great  Britain  plays  the  part  of  Oronte.     If  she  resists  \k 
cure  of  Ireland,  she  shall  be  cured  herself — cured  of  her  Established 
Churches,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  much  else.     Ireland,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  not  yet  altogether  of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac's  state  of 
mind,  though  she  makes  a  constantly  closer  and  closer  approach  to 
his  healthy  state  of  body.     Still,  like  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  she  suffers 
less  from  her  maladies  than  from  her  doctors.     There  is,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  the  corpus  eanum ;  but  it  is  not  yet  inhabited  bj 
the  Toens  aana.    Ireland  is  hypochondriacal — ^a  Tnalade  imaginaire— 
and  believes  her  doctors  more  implicitly  than  she  ought  to  do.    The; 
are  indeed  her  principal  malady.     She  needs  to  be  cured  of  them. 
To  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  patient,  is  the  condition  of  his 
successful  treatment.     A  true  diagnostic  is  the  condition  of  a  sound 
therapeutic,  and  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  legislation  which 
is  proposed,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  Ireland 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.     There  are  as  many  false  Irelands  as 
there  are  political  parties  and  projects.     There  is  in  particular  the 
Ireland   of  the   sentimentalist,  which   has  been  misgoverned  by 
England  during  seven  centuries,  and  which  is  still  oppressed  and 
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misruled  by  her.  A  Polish  proverb  says  that  every  country  has  as 
many  Jews  as  it  deserves.  Whatever  be  true  of  particular  moments 
and  crises  of  history,  it  may  be  said  that,  over  a  long  term  of 
centuries,  every  country  has  had  on  the  whole  as  good  a  government 
as  it  deserved  or  was  capable  of.  The  charge  is  as  much  a  reproach 
to  Ireland  as  to  England.  To  be  incapable  either  of  effectual  resist- 
ance or  of  adaptation  to  conditions  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  to 
be  convicted  of  ungovemableness. 

But  the  accusation  is  not  true.  The  relations  of  England  and 
Ireland  during  the  seven  centuries  of  their  connection  have  been 
marked  by  many  deplorable  incidents.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  been  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  history.  What  is  true  of  them 
is  true  of  all  European  countries  during  the  same  period,  and  if 
politicians  should  glean  their  records  for  crimes  and  disasters,  an 
abundant  crop  might  be  gathered  in.  If  the  accusation  were  true, 
the  remedies  proposed  would  be  ridiculous.  Ireland's  cure  after  seven 
hundred  years'  misery  by  a  dose  of  Home  Eule  would  resemble  the 
cure,  once  familiar  to  the  readers  of  advertisements,  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Jolly,  after  forty  years'  indescribable  agony,  by  a  box  of  Holloway's 
pills.  Ireland's  malady  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  restore,  on  the 
principle  of  aimilia  aimilibus. 

The  late  Professor  Cliffe  Leslie  was  by  no  means  a  philosopher 
and  economist  of  the  closet,  or  of  the  purely  deductive  order.  He 
was  a  traveller  and  observer.  He  knew  most  European  countries 
well,  and  Ireland  still  better,  and  as  an  Irishman  did  not  bring 
English  ideas  to  Ireland.  In  his  writings  may  be  found  anticipa- 
tions of  many  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  since  accomplished, 
and  many  of  those  which  are  now  projected.  His  testimony  on  this 
point  is  therefore  worth  regarding. 

'  Draw  a  line/  lie  wrote  in  1868, '  between  eaat  and  west,  from  Londonderry  to 
Cork,  and  on  the  eastern  side — the  one  nearest  to  English  markets,  to  English 
influence,  and  to  English  example — it  will  be  found  that  the  main  current  is  one  of 
progress,  though  not  without  an  opposite  stream;  while  on  tlie  western  side, 
though  the  main  current  is  one  which  carries  desolation  along  with  it,  there  are  yet 
scattered  indications  of  improvement  coming  from  an  English  source  and  wearing 
an  English  form.'  ^ 

Another  eminent  Irishman,  writing  twenty-one  years  later,  from 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  has  a  passage  curiously 
parallel  to  that  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Leslie.  Mr.  T.  W.  Busselt 
also  draws  a  line  between  east  and  west,  separating  thriving  from 
distressed  Ireland.  But  he  is  able  to  shift  it  much  farther  west. 
In  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  this  fieview  *  a  line,'  he  says, 
*  drawn  from  Donegal  in  the  north-west  to  Kerry  in  the  south-west, 
fifteen  miles  in  from  the  sea,  would  practically  enclose  the  whole  area 

*  Land  Sygtenu  of  Ireland^  Bnglatuly  and  the  Continent.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
p.  38. 
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of  what  are  known  as  the  congested  districts ' — that  is,  of  hopelea 
poverty  and  distress.  It  is  something  in  twenty-one  years  to  hve 
shifted  this  boundary  so  much  nearer  to  the  Atlantic.  Before  ti^ 
year  of  famine  in  1846  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  onens 
congested  district.  Then  every  rood  of  land  maintained  its  maa 
in  rags  and  hanger ;  and  over  eight  millions  of  people,  like  tk 
Aonian  hive  in  Thomson^s  CasUe  of  Indolence  starved  right  menilj. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  the  result  of  English  misrole.  I: 
was  not  directly  attributable  to  the  potato,  the  root  of  all  erl 
but  to  the  policy  which  before  the  Union,  beginning  ydd 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  grant  of  Irish  parliamentary  indepe^ 
dence,  turned  up  pasture  land  into  arable,  tempted  by  the  tiigl 
price  of  com ;  and,  after  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  Irish  B^hois 
Catholics  in  1793,  divided  large  farms  into  miserably  small  teD^ 
ments,  in  order  that  the  dominant  party  in  the  Irish  Parliamai: 
might  be  able  to  drive  to  the  poll  herds  of  dependent  voters.  TL* 
famine  in  1846  was  so  terrible  in  itself,  and  in  the  memories  whic 
it  has  left  behind  it,  that  the  Irish  people  with  difficulty  view  it  i« 
terminating  a  miserable  period  of  their  history,  and  as 
new  and  better  era.  like  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  the 
land,  who  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  happy  days  of  their  boiK^^ 
and  concluded  that  things  were  managed  better  in  Egypt)  In^ 
writers  have  constructed  a  sort  of  Golden  Age  in  the  period  before 
the  feimine.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  since  that  time  tlf 
material  progress  of  the  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  without  con- 
temporary parallel,  and  has  been  relatively  greater  than  that  i 
England.  It  may  be  well  to  relate  a  few  of  the  facts  which  estabi: 
this  conclusion.  They  will  be  found  in  more  detail  in  Sir  BovW 
Blennerhassett's  instructive  essay  on  Ireland,  or  Mr.  Ward's  Jfcif' 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Between  1850  and  1884  the  public  revenue  of  Ireland  increased 
76  per  cent.,  being  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  tie 
deposits  in  joint-stock  banks  increased  172  per  cent.,  in  savinf- 
banks  (Post  Office  and  others)  the  number  of  depositors  increasafi 
258  per  cent,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  deposits  222  per 
cent.  The  numbers  of  persons  dwelling  in  mud  cabins,  or  in  isd- 
built  houses,  enormously  diminished ;  those  occupying  substantial 
fermhouses,  and  houses  of  a  still  better  class,  more  than  doubled,  t 
1841  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write; in 
1881  59  per  cent,  could  do  so.  Statistics  for  the  period  which  has 
passed  since  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  wrote,  or  to  which  he  refers, 
mark  an  equally  rapid  advance.  The  Education  Eeport^  just  issued, 
shows  that  though  the  percentage  of  children  in  attendance  in 
schools  in  Ireland  is  somewhat  less  than  in  England  and  Scothwd, 
yet  it  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that  in  six  or  seven  years  it  maj  be 
expected  to  reach  the  English  level.    Proportionally  more  children  in 
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Ireland  remain  at  school  beyond  ten  years  of  age  than  in  England 
and  Scotland.    In  the  three  B's  the  percentage  of  passes  is  greater 
than  in  England  and  Scotland*    Between  1882  and  1888,  the  deposits 
in  Irish  savings-banks  have  nearly  doubled.    If  Ireland  is  suffering 
under  cruel  coercion,  it  would  seem  that  coercion  suits  her  and  that 
she  forms  a  fourth  in  the  class  in  which  the  popular  couplet  includes 
the  spaniel,  the  woman,  and  the  walnut-tree.    But  Ireland  is  not 
coerced.    It  is  only  the  coercers  of  Ireland  who  are  coerced,  and  with 
good  effect.    In  1886,  as  the  Home  Secretary  has  recently  pointed 
out— that  is  in  the  year  before  the  Grimes  Act  was  passed — ^there  were 
1,056  agrarian  outrages;  in  1888,  the  year  after  the  passing,  the 
number  had  fallen  to  660;  from  January  to  September,  1889,  the 
number  was  414.    In  1886  the  number  of  persons  boycotted  was 
4,835 ;  in  1889  it  is  300.     These  groups  of  figures  throw  light  on 
each  other.     They  exhibit  influences  which  are  mutually  related 
as  cause  and  effect.    In  proportion  as  the  authority  of  law  is  main- 
tained, and  the  rights  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  personal  action 
are  guarded,  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  increases.    In  one  of 
the  many  memoranda  on  Irish  affairs,  which  Lord  John  Bussell  drew 
up,  and  which  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  has  published  in  his  Life  of  that 
sometimes  undervalued  statesman — memoranda  which  anticipated 
much  later  legislation,  and  which  possibly  anticipate  legislation  yet 
to  come — he  gives  prominence  to  the  following  condition  of  the 
good  government  of  Ireland :   'The  utmost  firmness  must  be  shown 
in  maintaining  the  law  everywhere.    Nobody  in  Ireland  expects  this 
to  be  done,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  convinces  them.' '    It  is  because 
Mr.  Balfour  has  acted  on  this  principle  that  his  administration  has 
been  successful  beyond  hope  or  precedent,  not  merely  in  suppressing 
external  disorder,  but  in  promoting  a  sense  of  security  essential  to 
industry.    One  of  his  most  respected  colleagues  has  said  of  him  that 
he  has  filled  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  greater 
success  than  any  man  who  has  held  it  during  the  present  century. 
The  list  includes  Arthur  Wellesley,  two  Sir  Bobert  Peels  (but  I 
speak  of  the  earlier  only),  and  Edward  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby). 
As  the  late  Mrs.  Howitt  said  when,  being  received  into  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  at  over  eighty  years  of  age,  she  read  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV. :  ^  It  is  all  right,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  sweeping.' 
It  seems  sweeping,  but  it  is  all  right. 

If  the  state  of  Ireland  is  such  as  is  described,  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  further  measure  of  Land  Beform 
might  seem  premature,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.  Bat  while 
the  material  condition  of  Ireland  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  and 
promises  to  go  on  improving,  its  moral  condition  cannot  be  viewed 
without  alarm.  If  government  always  and  everywhere  rests  on 
a  basis  of  force,  society  rests  on  a  basis  of  moral  convictions. which 


s  Walpole's  Life  of  Lord  Ru$9eU^  yoL  i.  p.  197. 
^  3x2 
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cannot  be  weakened  or  denied  without  shaking  it  to  its  basi 
Doctrines  are  preached  in  Ireland,  and  are  acted  npon,  which,  i: 
tampering  with  individual  integrity,  undermine  social  order,  h 
the  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,'  the  Iiif: 
reading  substitutes  ^  Thou  shalt  boycott  thy  neighbour.'  Whati^: 
formerly  denounced  as  intimidation  having  murder  for  its  sandk 
becomes  now  the  influence  of  a  strong  and  peaceful  opudon.  Bit 
opinion  must  take  form  in  action  before  it  can  be  effective,  and  O: 
new  mode  is  the  old.  Because  A  has  a  right  to  deal,  or  not  todol, 
with  whom  he  pleases,  it  is  argued  that  he,  in  conjunction  vitb  I 
and  C,  has  a  right  to  prevent  D  from  exercising  a  similar  dist^tki 
Because  men  are  entitled  to  combine  in  order  to  make  a  bargain,!: 
is  argued  that  they  are  entitled  to  combine  in  order  to  break ; 
bargain.  The  apostolic  precept  ^  Owe  no  man  anything '  is  conTerte! 
into  the  counsel,  ^  Pay  no  man  anything,'  or  at  any  rate  pay  i» 
landlord  anything,  or  no  more  than  is  quite  convenient  to  yomseli 
and  in  harmony  with  your  neighbours'  views  as  to  what  he  onglit: 
have.  The  monstrous  assertion  that  Irish  tenant-farmers,  in  actisc 
on  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  are  only  doing  what  English  artisans  do i' 
beingconversely  applied,  and  some  English  artisans  seem  toUiinkth 
what  Irish  tenant-farmers  are  doing  they  have  a  right  to  do.  If  t^ 
Irish  landlord  may  legitimately  be  deprived  of  his  rent,  wky  maTi)»' 
the  English  landlord  be  legitimately  deprived  of  his  land  withontcos^ 
pensation  ?  The  difference  is  only  that  which  separates  petty  laiceDj 
firom  plunder  on  a  large  scale.  You  take  a  man's  house  whenp!^ 
take  the  prop  which  supports  his  house.  You  take  a  man's  land  i bei 
you  take  the  rent  of  his  land,  and  you  may  as  well  complete  tb 
process  while  you  are  about  it.  The  words  folly  and  robbery  suit  tk 
one  operation  as  well  as  the  other.  That  geographical  moralitj 
which  Burke  censured  as  enabling  men  to  do  in  India  what  thtj 
would  shrink  from  doing  in  England,  is  no  longer  practicable  in  tbe^t 
days  of  steam  and  electricity,  of  instantaneous  knowledge  and  m^ 
taneous  judgment.  The  principles  which  are  palliated,  and  even 
defended,  in  Ireland  are  sure  to  be  applied  in  England  to  the  dl^ 
comfiture  of  some  of  their  apologists. 

The  condition  of  France  during  the  Revolution  exhibits  m^J 
parallels,  political  and  economical,  with  that  of  Ireland.  One  of 
them  is  very  much  to  the  present  purpose.  The  French  peasants 
had  not  the  Plan  of  Campaign  in  name,  but  they  had  it  in  bd* 

*  The  rente  of  land/  Arthur  Young  wrote, '  which  are  as  legal  under  the  b^' 
GovemmAnt  as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  the  ^^ 
regularity.  I  have  been  lately  informed  (August,  1791),  on  authority  not  tolv 
doubted,  that  associations  among  tenantry  to  a  great  amount  and  extent  hare  b^^ 
formed,  even  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  saying  i3 
direct  terms,  "  We  are  strong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  stron: 
enough  to  enforce  the  payment."  In  a  country  where  such  things  are  poasiw, 
property  of  every  kind,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  aitustioiL   VeijeTii 
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Gonsequences  will  result  from  this :  arrears  will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords 
to  lose,  or  for  the  peasants  to  pay,  and  who  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  relish  that 
order  and  legal  government  which  must  necessarily  secure  these  arrears  to  their 
rightful  owners.'  • 

Bat  for  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  (^  necessarily  secure  these 
arrears  to  their  rightful  owners ')  Arthur  Young  might  have  been 
writing  of  Ireland  in  1889.    In  Ireland,  however,  the  landlord  is 
<;ompen8ated  for  not  getting  his  rent  by  not  getting  his  arrears — 
though  the  peasantry  would  probably  feel  more  respect  for  that  order 
and  legal  government  which  should  compel  them  to  pay  than  for  the 
disorder  and  anarchy  which  leave  them  free  to  despoil.     Possibly 
Mr.  Dillon — who  is  a  man  of  some  reading — ^picked  up  his  first  idea 
of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  from  the  pages  of  Arthur  Young.    The 
remedy  which  was  found  useful  in  France  suggests  that  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  Ireland.     Bespect  for  property  has  been  restored  to 
the  mind  of  the  French  peasant  by  making  the  property  which  he 
is  called  on  to  respect  his  own.    The  fact  that,  before  the  French 
Kevolution  (which  is  often  supposed  to  have  introduced  peasant- 
proprietorship  in  France),  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  soil 
was   held  under  that  tenure,  probably  contributed  to  make  the 
position  of  the  rent-paying  farmers  less  tolerable  to  them.    The 
French  Bevolution  has,  however,  by  no  means  abolished  dual  owner- 
ship in  France.     It  exists  still  in  the  form  of  mStayage,  which  was 
so  odious  to  Arthur  Young,  but  which  his  accomplished  editress, 
!Miss  Betham-Edwards,  declares  to  work  now  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  with  admirable  results — a  testimony  which  an   eminent 
authority,  M.  Baudrillart,  in  his  articles  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
MondeSj  abundantly  confirms.     In  truth  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  system  of  land  tenure  is  in  itself  good  or  bad,  that  single  ownership 
or  dual  ownership,  occupying  ownerships,  great  or  small,  or  tenant 
farming,  is  either  right  or  wrong.     What  suits  one  type  of  national 
character,  or  one  order  of  social  and  economic  conditions,  does  not  suit 
another.     It  is  a  question  of  growth,  usage,  and  habit. 

The  day  was  a  remarkable  one  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
to  abolish,  about  four  years  after  it  had  come  into  complete  operation, 
the  elaborate  system  of  Irish  land  legislation  which  is  his  greatest  work 
<9f  constructive  statesmanship,  and  to  do  this  at  a  possible  cost  to 
the  British  taxpayer  of  between  120,000,0002.  and  130,000,0002.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  cite  the  striking  spectacle  then  presented  as  an 
instance  of  the  little  wisdom  with  which  the  world  is  governed,  or  as 
a  proof  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  land  legislatiou  was  of  the  Abb6 
Siej^s  order — plausible  on  paper,  impossible  in  practice.  It  followed 
natural  suggestions.  The  Irish  land  agitation  had  always  been  an 
agitation  for  tenant-right,  and  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted   improvements  was  introduced  in  the  Bill  of  1870. 

*  Yoang's  Travels  in  France.    Edited  by  M.  Betham-Sdwards,  p.  326. 
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That  of  the  three  F's — ^freedom  of  sale,  fair  rent,  and  fixity  oii^mt 
— ^was  embodied  in  the  second  measure  of  1881.  It  was  a  dedactk 
from  the  principle  of  joint  ownership,  which,  according  to  maoygoixl 
authorities,  has  always  been  the  theory  of  the  Irish  land  system 
The  dual  system  may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  accepted  in 
good  will  and  acted  upon  in  good  faith.  But  the  men  who  are  nor 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  allies  have  done  their  best  to  make  good- 
will between  landlord  and  tenant  impossible,  and  to  tamper  withtlie 
good  faith  of  the  occupier.  They  were  resolved  that  his  land  Il- 
lation should  fail,  and  they  have  contributed  to  its  faOore.  hm 
years  ago  a  striking  picture  by  a  Scandinavian  artist  was  exhibited  in 
London :  it  was  called  *  A  Norwegian  Duel.'  Two  men,  armed  witJ 
knives,  were  tied  fast  together  by  the  waist,  so  that  neither  conli 
escape  the  other.  Their  arms  and  legs  were  free  for  the  deadlj 
strife.  That  is  the  sort  of  union  which  is  established  between  tlie 
Irish  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  is  the  conflict  in  which  tlieji*! 
engaged.  Is  there  nothing  for  it  but  to  loose  them  and  let  tki 
go,  or  to  give  either  the  opportunity  of  loosening  himself? 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  who  is  gone,  to  recoUee* 
that  he  pointed  the  way  which  subsequent  legislation  is  likeljt? 
follow.  In  the  Irish  Church  Act,  clauses  were  introduced  at  ilr. 
Bright's  suggestion,  and  adnutted,  it  would  seem,  rather  by  vajof 
humouring*an  important  member  of  the  Cabinet  than  with  any  serioBj 
purpose,  by  which  facilities  were  oflFered  to  the  occupiers  of  Chm 
lands  for  becoming*  their  owners.  Mr.  Bright  had  sagacity  in  fr 
ceming  the  true  road  to  take,  but  he  was  without  experience  of 
administration,  he  was  impatient  of  details,  he  was  the  last  m 
in  the  world  to  be  a  parliamentary  draftsman,  and  while  fe 
had  not  the  skill,  his  colleagues  had  not  the  patience,  io  put  tk 
clauses  into  a  workmanlike  shape.  The  same  may  be  said  of  similar 
provisions  which  formed  outlying  portions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Im 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881.  To  have  allowed  them  ampler  scope  wolild 
have  been  to  have  defeated  the  main  purpose  of  those  two  measuie 
which  basedthe  Irish  land  system  on  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  of  1870  did  little  more  than  gi« 
compensation  to  a  tenant  on  eviction  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  a  pamphlet  called  England  aidlrtk^^f^ 
published  two  years  before  this  Bill  was  introduced,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in- 
dicated the  insufficiency  of  a  measure  so  limited,  declaring  that  i 
would  be  worth  little  except  as  an  instalment,  and  that  not  compen- 
sation on  eviction,  but  security  of  tenure,  was  the  point  to  be  aim 
at.  Thirteen  years  after  Mr.  Mill  wrote,  the  justice  of  his  critici?^ 
was  practically  admitted  in  the  Bill  of  1881,  which,  in  principle  a^ 
many  of  its  details,  embodied  the  suggestions  of  his  much  decn 
pamphlet.  The  failure  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  it  has  felled,  ^ 
been  due  in  a  great  degree   to  the   determination  of  tie  i^-' 
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Nationalist  leaders,  that  no  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  difficolty  should  succeed  until  Home  Bule  was  granted.     The 
Hepeal  crusade  of  O'Connell,  the   Young    Ireland  movement  of 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  Fenian  conspiracy  of  Stephens,  the  Home  Bule 
agitation  itself,  under  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Shaw,  had  broken  down 
because  these  politicians   had  not  the  skiU  or  the  audacity  to 
associate  their  schemes  with  agrarian  projects.     Home  Bule,  with 
Mr.  Pamell,  was  to  help  the  tenants  to  the  land,  and  the  tenants 
were  to  help  the  Home  Bule  politicians  to  their  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
In  1886,  Mr.  G-ladstone  declared  that  his  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
and  his  Land  Purchase  Bill  were  indissolubly  united.    Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  followers  were  willing  to  allow  the  land  question  to  be  settled 
if  simultaneously  they  got  their  own  Legislature  and  Executive. 
They  would  not  renounce  the  means  of  keeping  Ireland  in  disturb- 
ance until  it  became  their  interest,  as  its  rulers,  to  pacify  it.     These 
tactics  evidently  dictated  the  resistance  which  was  given  in  1888  to 
the  extension  by  an  additional  grant  of  five  millions  of  the  Ashbourne 
Act  of  1885,  as  well  as  the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  that  session 
for  promoting  drainage  and  light  railway  communication  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland.    The  Ashbourne  Act  of  1895,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
payments  extended  over  forty-nine  years,  each  annual  instalment 
being  less  than  the  rent  now  paid,  the  tenant  becomes  the  owner  of  his 
land,  proved  so  successful  in  promoting  peace  and  good  feeling  that 
its  extension  was  strongly  combated  by  the  friends  of  Ireland,  who 
cannot  bear  that  that  country  should  be  benefited  by  others  than 
themselves,  or  be  content  with  even  more  than  its  share  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

These  measures,  with  the  Land  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1887, 
constitute  the  existing  law  of  Ireland.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  they 
touch  but  the  fringe  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bills  were,  with 
the  supplementary  legislation  of  1887,  a  tolerably  complete  settle- 
ment on  the  principle  of  dual  ownership.  A  settlement  which  shall 
sweep  it  wholly  away,  and  substitute  for  it  that  of  occupying 
ownership,  or — as  it  is  popularly  but  misleadingly  called — peasant 
pfoprietorship,  has  many  advocates.  More  moderate  reformers  desire 
to  extend  the  system  brought  into  operation  by  the  Ashbourne 
Act  without  making  it  the  sole  form  of  tenure — that  is,  without 
making  the  duly  compensated  extirpation  of  landlords  compulsory  all 
over  Ireland. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  scheme,  whether  in  its 
larger  or  more  modest  shape,  is,  we  must  plainly  say,  the  de- 
moralisation of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
have  been  taught,  and  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  many  of  them  have 
been  coerced  or  persuaded  into  acting  on,  the  doctrine  that  promises 
are  not  binding,  that  contracts  are  voidable  at  the  will  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  them,  that  an  Irish  landlord  has  no  rights  which  an  Irish 
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tenant  is  bound  to  respect ;  that  honesty^  in  a  word,  if  not  the  ¥(r^ 
policy,  is  simply  a  question  of  policy.  How  is  this  shifting  Iii§t 
Proteus  to  be  held  fast  and  bound  down  ?  On  any  system  of  ki 
purchase  following  the  analogy  of  the  Ashbourne  Acts,  the  BritbL 
taxpayer  is  surety.  Hitherto  the  annual  payments  have  been  nak 
with  regularity ;  but  seasons  have  been  good,  and  the  expeiimer 
has  been  tried,  not  with  the  viler  body,  but  with  the  more  substantu! 
and  wealthy  tenants.  As  it  is  enlarged  a  more  doubtful  class  rl 
come  in.  With  bad  times  difficulties  may  occur.  The  doctrine  tk 
it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  human  being  to  refuse  to  ])ayE> 
debts,  cannot  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  individual  land-ovus: 
are  the  creditors.  It  may  be  applied  with  even  more  promptitok 
to  the  State  as  temporary  landlord  or  creditor.  Every  Chancellor :' 
the  Exchequer  knows  that  debts  to  the  State  are  conceived  by  imsj 
persons  as  being — to  apply  a  detestable  phrase  to  which  high  autboiirj 
has  given  currency — only  technically  binding,  as  being  in  no  sen? 
debts  of  honour  if  the  State  cannot  enforce  the  contract,  'h 
history  of  smuggling  is  a  continued  testimony  to  this  BsLct,  to  ilik 
the  tardy,  and  partial,  and  occasional  repentance  of  ref anden  : 
conscience-money  bears  iurther  witness.  Political  agitators,  takic 
advantage  of  a  period  of  distress,  might  bring  about  a  geo^ 
repudiation  of  rents,  a  demand  for  their  reduction,  and  the  vipi{ 
out  of  arrears — an  Irish  seissachtheia.  The  movement  must  be  m? 
either  by  capitulation — which  the  history  of  English  dealings  tc 
Ireland  makes  too  probable — or  by  exemplary  evictions,  whicli,r 
they  failed,  would  have  to  be  converted  into  a  general  eviction.  C' 
power  of  England  would  be  adequate ;  but  the  task,  though  gr^ 
would  be  odious,  as  justice  too  often  is  to  a  nation  debauched  bjJ 
maudlin  sentimentality.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  EngM 
popular  feeling  would  support  such  action  by  the  Grovemment  'fe 
experiment  is  a  hazardous  one  to  try  with  a  people  in  whom  riit 
incentives  of  Irish  agitators,  backed  by  the  casuistry  of  Engiii^ 
statesmen,  has  loosened  the  sense  of  the  most  elementaiy  obligatis 
— that  of  keeping  your  word  and  paying  your  debts.  A  system  of 
universal  and  compulsory  sale  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  is,  there- 
fore, attended  not  only  with  too  much  danger  to  the  British  taxpftp- 
but  with  possibilities  of  social  and  civil  warfare  which  ought  not  i^ 
be  encountered  with  a  light  heart. 

Another  argument  against  this  sweeping  expropriation  is  net 
lightly  to  be  set  aside.  The  United  States  have  been  described  i- 
a  country  which  is  all  middle  class.  Ireland  is  a  nation  which,  sare  ic 
a  few  large  towns,  has  no  middle  class.  The  removal  of  thelandloitii 
would  deprive  it  of  its  upper  classes.  Ireland  would  become  a  natica 
of  peasants  and  small  shopkeepers,  with  a  camp-foUowing  of  doctor, 
lawyers,  and  priests.  Industrially  speaking,  this  would  be  agrs^ 
calamity.  J  The  nobleman's  castle  and  the  squire's  haU  might  be, 
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and  sometimes  are,  centres  of  humanising  influence,  of  refined  and  re- 
fining manners,  of  the  exchange  of  good  offices  and  mutual  charities 
between  higher  and  lower,  richer  and  poorer .N  But thej  have  another 
function.     They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nearest  and  best  market 
of  the  small  farmer.     The  daily  wants  of  the  great  house  create  a 
demand  for  farm  produce,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  and  poultry.    The 
deserted  mansions,  with  their  closed  doors  and  shuttered  windows  and 
grassgrown  court-yards,  which  Mr.  T.  W.  Sussell  remarks  as  stud- 
ding every  county  in  Ireland,  account,  to  a  large  degree,  for  this  de- 
cline of  the  small  market-towns  of  Ireland.     Arthur  Young  noted  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  pre-revolutionary  France,  and  attributes  much 
of  its  improverishment  to  this  cause.     Nothing,  he  says,  but  being 
banished  from  court  will  induce  a  French  nobleman  to  live  on  his 
estate.     His  hatred  of  the  grand  Seigneur,  which  almost  equalled 
his  affection  for  the  larger  farmer  and  his  distrust  of  the  petiU  culture, 
was  directed  to  him  as  a  rent-drawing  absentee  ;  and  this  is  the  state 
of  things  which  a  system  of  compulsory  purchase  would  establish 
in  Ireland  during  the  half-century  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  process  of  turning  the  occupier  into  the  owner 
of  the  land.     Arthur  Young  noted  also,  as  a  curious  phenomenon,  that 
small  town  had  gathered  itself  together  at. the  foot  of  nearly  every 
great  chateau.     As  the  English  squire  likes,  he  says,  to  have  his 
stables  near  his  house,  so  the  French  noble  insists  on  having  his 
serfs  within  call.     It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  little  town 
in  unsettled  times  placed  itself  under  the  castle  walls  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  and  that  it  remained  there  for  the  sake  of  custom.     At 
any  rate,  a  system  of  universal  and  compulsory  sale  of  land  to  the 
tenants  for  half-a-century  would  probably  transfer  to  London  or 
Paris,  Home,  Florence,  or  Dresden  the  annual  revenues  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  Ireland. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  land  reforms  of  Stein  and  Harden- 
berg  in  Prussia,  and  the  names  of  these  statesmen  figure  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  agrarian  agitator  much  as  those  of  Hampden  and 
Sidney  and  Russell  used  to  do  in  political  declamation.  Stein  and 
Hardenberg  are  generally  supposed  to  have  effected  in  combination 
and  at  one  blow  a  revolution  in  the  land  system  of  Prussia  by  trans- 
ferring the  estates  of  the  great  landowners  to  their  peasant  culti- 
vators. As  a  matter  of  fact  Stein  and  Hardenberg  were  rivals  rather 
than  allies,  and  were  animated  by  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of 
distrust  and  animosity  which  characterises  political  antagonism. 
Stein's  reform  was  only  indirectly  economic.  It  was  essentially 
political,  and  consisted  in  abolishing  the  distinctions  which  separated 
the  hereditary  castes  of  nobility,  burghers,  and  peasants.  Hardenberg 
began  the  process  of  properly  agrarian  reform,  but  he  did  little  more 
than  make  a  very  good  beginning.  The  sixty  years'  legislation  which 
has  followed  has  been  more  important  than  his  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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development  of  a  principle  is  contained  in  this  principle.     The 
nature  of  that  legislation  is  habitually  misunderstood  in  Englaod. 
It  is  generally^  as  I  have  said,  supposed  to  have  transferred  the 
property  of  the  landlords  to  the  occupiers,  establishing  a  system  of 
small  peasant  proprietorships*    As  a  matter  of  iact  it  did  just  the 
reverse,  transferring  to  the  landlords  in  full  ownership  one  half  or  a 
third  of  the  land  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  tbepeasanta 
The  latter  paid  for  the  remission  of  the  feudal  dues  and  services, 
often  grievously  heavy,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected, 
by  the  surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  which  they  had  pre- 
viously cultivated.    This  bargain,  if  an  arrangement  imposed  by  the 
State  can  so  be  called,  was  a  good  one  for  both  the  parties  concerned. 
Another  source  of  confusion  in  the  common  rhetoric  and  argument 
on  this  subject  arises  from  the  supposition  that  the  German  peasant 
is  what  we  in  England  understand  by  that  name — ^a  small  farmer,  a 
sort  of  labourer-cultivator.    The  German  Bauer  was  often  a  veij 
large  farmer,  occupying  hundreds  of  acres.    The  word  expresses,  not 
etymologically,  but  legally,  his  feudal  relations  to  the  over-lord,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  his  acres.    The  result  of  the 
legislation,  conveniently  but  not  quite  accurately  described  as  that  of 
Stein  and  Hardenberg,  was  to  abolish  the  system  of  dual  ownership. 
The  end  aimed  at  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  daring 
the  past  twenty  years  has  guided  British    legislation  in  Ireland. 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  there.  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  allowing 
for  the  difiference  in  the  previous  relations  of  agricultural  classes  in 
the  two  countries,  undid  in  Prussia.     The  consequence  is,  that  in 
Prussia  the  land  is  almost  entirely  divided  in  what  may  be  called  its 
due  proportion  between  great,  middle,  and  small  owners,  each  culti- 
vating the  land — the  first  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  acres,  the 
second  by  hundreds  and  tens,  the  third  by  tens  and  units.  The  number 
of  tenant-farmers  is  inconsiderable.   The  result  as  described  in  detail 
in  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell's  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Prussian  land- 
tenure  (1869)  is,  with  one  exception,  good.     While  the  agricnltnral 
labourers  are  described  as  drunken,  thievish,  and  otherwise  immoral, 
the  classes  of  small  and  middle  proprietors  are  said  to  be  thriftj, 
honest,  and  exemplary  in  their  domestic  relations,  with  little  care, 
however,  for  anything  but  the  farm  and  the  household,  without  in- 
tellectual cultivation  or  interests — with  eyes,  so  to  speak,  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  adhering  to  old  and  what  ought  to  be  obsolete  methods 
of  cultivation.     On  the  whole,  however,  farming  is  more  productive 
on  small  and  middle  than  on  large  estates.    If  the  whole  dutjof 
man  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  the 
fact  would  be  an  argument  against  large  holdings.     But  all  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the    agricultural   community,  everything  vhich 
makes  a  man  something  more  than — Aristotle's  definition  of  a  sb^^ 
living  tool,  comes  from  the  example  and  influence  of  nobles  and 
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squires  who  cultivate  their  own  land.     The  peasant  and  yeoman- 
farmer  of  Prussia  is  as  much  bound  to  the  soil  as  when  he  was  tied 
to  it  by  feudal  bonds.    The  great  owner-cultivator  who  can  visit 
foreign  countries  and  compare  the  implements  and  practices  which 
lie  finds  there  with  those  in  use  at  home,  is  a  sort  of  missionary  of 
^ood  farming  to  his  neighbours  when  he  comes  back.    An  improve- 
ment is  never  essayed  upon  a  small  or  middle-sized  holding  till  it 
has  been  tried  upon  a  large  estate  and  found  to  answer  well.    The 
great  farming  noble  or  squire  is  experimenter-general  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  smaller  neighbours 
profit  alike  by  his  failures  and  his  successes.     His  loss  is  their  gain. 
Arthur  Young  tried  three  thousand   experiments  on   his  Suffolk 
figurm,  without  much  immediate  benefit  to  the  farm,  and  at  almost 
ruinous  loss  to  himself.     On  land  which,  in  Essex,  he  had  failed  to 
make    pay,  a  British  agriculturist,  presumably  of   the    ordinary 
eighteenth-century  type,  made  a  fair  profit.     Still,  Arthur  Young 
did  more  service  to  agriculture  in  England  than  a  whole  legion  of 
thriving  British  farmers.     So  the  less  profitable  cultivation  of  great 
holdings  in  Prussia  may  be  more  useful  to  agriculture  than  the  more 
profitable  cultivation  of  small  ones.     The  kindlier  relations  which 
have  been  established  between  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes 
in  agricultural  Prussia,  since  the  strifes  and  jealousies  arising  out 
of  the  feudal  system  have  been  abolished,  have  done  something  to 
soften  the  manners,  refine  the  tastes,  and  enlarge  the  ideas  of  their 
humbler  neighbours. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  influences  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  beyond  the  seas,  need  so  urgently 
to  be  retained,  or  to  be  restored  or  created,  as  in  Ireland.  The  im- 
position, by  sweeping  legislation  over  the  whole  country,  of  a  mono* 
tonous  system  of  small  peasant  proprietors  would  stereotype  a  low 
type  of  agricultural  and  of  social  organisation.  Whether  it  would  be 
economically  profitable  is  a  question.  M.  de  Laveleye,  whose  wide 
and  minute  observations  and  philosophic  habit  of  mind  entitle  such 
a  statement  coming  from  him  to  more  confidence  than  large  genera- 
Usations  on  the  subject  of  race  often  deserve,  says :  '  Nowhere,  to 
my  knowledge,  does  the  Celt  show  himself  a  cultivator  of  the  first 
order  {cultivateur  cPSlite).  It  is  to  the  German,  the  Fleming, 
the  Englishman,  that  agriculture  is  indebted  for  its  greatest  improve- 
ments.' ^  He  goes  on  to  express  a  grave  misgiving  whether,  even 
should  the  Irishman  become  the  absolute  owner  of  his  farm,  he 
would  learn,  and  comply  with,  the  conditions  of  successful  cultivation. 
'  To  extinguish  the  influence  of  instincts  or  tendencies,  whether  in- 
herent in  the  race  or  the  historical  product  of  centuries,  would  it 
suffice  to  introduce  an  agrarian  constitution  similar  to  that  of  Flanders 
or,  better  still,  of  Switzerland  ? '  M.  de  Laveleye  professes  his  inability 
*  Cohden  Club  Eswyt  on  Sif stems  of  Zand  Tenttre,  p.  238. 
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to  answer  this  question,  and  is  obviously  more  inclined  to  a  negative 
than  to  an  affirmative  reply.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  land-hanger 
of  the  Irish  peasant  quits  him  when  he  quits  Ireland,  that  he  haunts 
the  great  cities  of  America  and  Australia,  and  in  the  United  States 
leaves  it  to  the  native  American,  the  Englishman,  G-erman,  and 
Norwegian  to  take  advantage  of  Homestead  Acts,  and  to  posh  for- 
ward with  the  clearing-axe  and  the  plough.  This  phenomenon 
suggests  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  agriculture  has  been 
for  centuries  almost  the  sole  industry  of  Ireland,  she  has  no  natural 
prompting  to  it.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  establish 
a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland,  leaving  them  to  learn 
agriculture  from  their  own  imperfect  practices  and  reciprocal  bad 
examples.  They  in  a  special  degree  need  the  spectacle  of  sonnder 
methods  than  those  habitual  to  them.  The  English  garrison  can- 
not be  better  employed  than  in  converting  its  swords  into  plough- 
shares. 

Lord  Salisbory's  reference  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  made  it  probable,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  subsequently  pub- 
lished statement  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Macartney,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to  introduce  any  large  system 
of  agrarian  legislation  in  Ireland,  whether  on  the  basis  of  universil 
or  compulsory  purchase,  or  on  any  other.  The  example  of  France, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already,  shows  that  the  dual 
system  of  ownership  works  well  where  there  is  good  faith  and  good 
will ;  and  without  these  no  system  will  work  well. 

When  a  small  portion  of  the  Irish  people  has  unlearned  the 
lessons  of  dishonesty  with  which  it  has  been  sedulously  indoctrinated, 
and  when  a  larger  portion  of  it  acquires  courage  to  resist  the  illegal 
coercion  which  forces  it  into  courses  it  abhors,  the  system  established 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  may  become  a  usefal  element  in  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  country.  But  it  is  very  undesirable  that 
it  should  be  the  sole  element,  that  the  nation  should  be  tied  to  the 
dual  system  everywhere  and  always.  A  variety  of  systems,  a  com- 
petition of  experiments,  contributes  to  the  success  of  any  of  them. 
This  was  slightly  and  almost  disparagingly  admitted  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's several  Bills.  Larger  acknowledgment  was  given  to  it  in  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  and  it  is  probably  in  the  further  extension  of  that 
measure,  renewed  in  1888,  that  the  Government  will  direct  its 
efforts.  One  modification  of  its  provisions  seems  to  us  important. 
In  addition  to  giving  tenants  facilities,  under  conditions  now  too 
familiar  to  need  restatement  here,  to  buy  out  their  landlords,  whj 
should  not  facilities  be  given,  on  similar  conditions,  to  landlords  to 
buy  out  their  tenants  ?  It  was  the  reciprocity  of  expropriation,  Bo\xi 
speak,  which  constituted  the  great  merit  of  what  is  called  Stein  and 
Hardenberg's  legislation,  and  which  has  brought  the  agriculturtl 
economy  of  Prussia  into  its  present  satisfactory  condition.    Sngg^^ 
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lions  to  this  effect  were  made  by  two  or  three  witnesses  before  the 
Cowper  Commission,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  in  the  Beport. 
A  fair  blending  of  large  estates,  cultivated  by  their  owners,  is  desirable 
in  every  part  of  Ireland.    Its  introduction  on  that  fringe  of  the 
western  coast  known  as  congested  Ireland  is  yet  more  expedient.    A 
great  portion  of  the  so-called  farmers  are  simply  labourers  with  a 
house  and  a  plot  of  land,  whose  wages  as  harvestmen  in  England  and 
Scotland  formerly  enabled  them  to  live  up  to  their  own  idea  of  com- 
fort and  decency.    The  introduction  of  machinery  has,  however,  cut 
off  this  main  source  of  income,  and  if  the  land  which  they  occupy 
were  their  own  they  could  not  make  a  living  out  of  it.    The  O'Conor 
Don  told  the  Cowper  Commissioners  that  he  held  a  thousand  acres 
in  his  own  hands,  and  that  when,  in  satisfaction  of  arrears,  he  took 
possession  of  a  small  holding  until  the  arrears  were  paid,  when  the 
defaulter  was  restored,  he  found  that  the  produce  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  rent  that  had  been  asked  for  it.     It  may  not  so  far  have  ex- 
ceeded it  as  to  give  a  margin  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  occupier 
or  his  family.    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  occupiers  in  the 
congested  districts  are  men  in  the  wrong  place — a  phenomenon  as 
undesirable  as  the  apparition  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place — and 
that,  by  some  process  of  migration  or  emigration,  they  must  be 
induced  to  remove  elsewhere,  so  that  holdings  may  be  consolidated. 
Displacement  is  inevitable.  If  the  landlord  was  permitted  to  purchase 
out  the  tenants  on  the  terms  on  which  tenants  can  purchase  out 
their  landlords,  the  tenants  would  probably  be  willing  enough  to  go 
with  the  money  thus  put  into  their  pockets.      The  large-owner 
farms  thus  created  would  help  to  retain  in  Ireland  a  class  essential 
to  it.    Moreover,  a  body  of  men  too  much  left  out  of  consideration 
— the  Irish  labourers — would  gain  by  this  step.     The  small  farmer  is 
notoriously  the  hardest  of  masters.     He  has  not,  it  may  be  said  in 
his  excuse,  the  margin  of  resources  out  of  which  he  can  be  liberal 
or  even  just.     He  cannot  ordinarily  afford  to  give  up  any  corner  of 
his  scanty  holding  for  an  allotment.    A  great  landlord-farmer,'8o 
to  call  him,  labours  under  no  such  disabilities  as  these.     He  has  land 
for  allotments,  he  has  wealth  for  liberality,  he  has  various  everyday 
means  of  kindliness. 

With  any  further  steps  which  may  be  made  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  land  question,  a  readjustment  of  the  local  self- 
government  of  Ireland,  if  only  to  furnish  the  apparatus  for  carrying 
out  its  details,  is  expedient,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
defect  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  is  that  it  throws — in  the  limited  exteut 
to  which  it  operates,  now  involving  5,000,000Z.  already  spent,  and 
another  5,000,0002.  placed  in  1888  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  burthen  of  default  directly  on  the  British  taxpayer,  who 
ought,  at  most,  to  be  a  collateral  and  remote  security.    If  any  further 
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extension  is  given  to  this  Act,  it  will  be  desirable  to  relieve  him  from 
this  immediate  liability,  and  if  possible  from  any  real  liability  at  alL 
The  Birmingham  scheme,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  author  or 
sponsor,  with  its  machinery  of  a  land  bank,  county  boards,  land 
debentures  with  interest-coupons  valid  in  payment  of  local  taxes,  had 
this  aim.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  object  is  to  make  each  locality  suffer  in 
the  pocket  by  any  default  on  the  part  of  a  tenant,  and  thus  to  create  a 
public  opinion  favourable  to  the  payment  of  the  instalments  due.  It  is 
a  point  for  consideration  how  far  a  remote  though  clear  interest  would 
overcome  the  impulse  to  dishonesty,  and  to  the  condonation  of  dis- 
honesty, which  the  practice  and  preaching  of  recent  years  have  made 
&miliar  to  the  minds  of  Irishmen.  Until  this  doctrine  is  no- 
learned,  and  the  practices  which  it  shelters  are  renounced,  no  re- 
organisation of  Irish  institutions  will  be  of  avail.  You  caooot 
organise  dishonesty  into  honesty.  The  experiment  may  be  tried, 
but  it  will  show  an  incapacity  of  being  taught  by  experience  to 
expect  immediate  and  universal  success.  An  appreciable  diminih 
tion  of  difficulties  is  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  reformer  can  look 
for. 

As  to  larger  organic  reforms,itis  natural  to  pause — itwill  bepradeot 
to  pause — in  order  to  see  how  far  and  how  long  the  demand  for  them 
will  survive  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  and  the  institation  of 
county  government  as  in  England ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the 
use  made  of  the  powers  of  local  government  justifies  their  extension. 
As  to  Home  Rule,  in  the  sense  which  that  word  has  borne  since  1886, 
it  is  clear  that  a  semi-detached  Ireland — ^an  Ireland  no  longer  held 
in  a  union  of  incorporation  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom- 
must  inevitably  become  a  completely  detached  Ireland.     The  cord  or 
chain  which  should  hold  her  in  merely  external  connection  or  de- 
pendence could  not  long  bear  the  strain  put  upon  it,  whether  the 
separation  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed  in  principle  by  the  absence  of 
its  representatives   from  Westminster,   or  whether  the  separatist 
movement  was  aided  by  their  presence  there  and  their  open  obstrac- 
tions  or  secret  intrigue.     The   limitations  imposed  on  the  Irish 
Parliament  could  not  be  maintained,  any  more  than  those  which 
were  abolished  in  1782.     The  new  legislature  and  executive  would 
complain  (and  with  truth)  that  work  had  been  given  them  to  Ao  and 
the  means  of  doing  it  withheld — ^that  they  had  been  sent  forward  on 
their  task  with  their  hands  tied.     No  scheme  which  puts  Ireland  in 
a  different  relation  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  from  that 
sustained  by  England  and  Scotland,  is  compatible  with  its  permanent 
retention  under  the  Queen's  sovereignty,  except  as  Hanover  and 
Great  Britain  were  accidentally  ruled  up  till  1837  by  the  same  line 
of  kings.    The  common  foreign  policy  which  Austria  and  Uungsiy 
find  it  difficult  enough  to  preserve  would  be  absolutely  impoflsible 
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to  England  and  an  independent,  or  semi-dependent,  Ireland.     The 
momentary  renunciation  by  Ireland  of  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  maintained.     She  would  always  be 
on  one  side  of  every  question,  drawn  by  the  impulses  of  race  and 
religion,  and  England  on  the  other.    If  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are  to  remain  in  identical  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  can  be  done  only  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  Parliamentary  union  must  be  maintained  as  it  now  is, 
or  a  federal,  or  guo^i-federal,  union  must  be  substituted  for  it.   That 
much  more  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  a  federal  union  than  is  usually 
allowed  I  am  the  last  person  to  deny,  for  I  myself  have,  in  some  pre- 
vious numbers  of  this  Review,  endeavoured  to  say  it.    If  the  course 
of  events  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  United  Kingdom  naturally 
led  to  this  solution,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  found  unworkable. 
The   United  Kingdom  is  not  a  unitarian  monarchy  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  applicable  to  France  and  Italy.     The 
whole  system  of  administration  and  law  in  Scotland  is  as  different 
from  that  of  England  as  that  of  England  is  from  that  of  France  or 
Germany.    The  legal  nomenclature  of  the  two  countries  is  mutually 
unintelligible.  Though  the  common  law  of  England  is  valid  in  Ireland 
the  statute  law  of  the  two  countries  varies  widely.     Each  country  has 
its  separate  judiciary,  its  separate  bar,  its  separate  executive  adminis- 
tration.    Statutes  in  France  or  Italy  are  not  passed  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  shall  not  apply  to  that  portion  of  France  once  called 
Brittany,  or  to  that  portion  of  Italy  formerly  known  as  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  shall  apply  exclusively  to  them,  as  Acts  are 
passed  in   the  Imperial  Parliament  specially  exempting  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  their  operations  or 
subjecting  them  as  exclusively  to  it.     So  strong  a  Unionist  as  Mr. 
Courtney  has  urged  that  the  maintenance  or  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  is  a  question  within  the  exclusive  moral 
competence  of  the  Welsh  people  and  their  representatives.    If  so,  it 
may  be  asked.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  settle  it  in  Wales  ? 
Why  must  they  come  to  Westminster  to  convert  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  members  to  their  views,  before  they  can  get  their  own  way 
on  a  point  on  which,  according  to  this  argument,  they  have  a  right  to 
have  it  ?    But,  however  this  may  be,  the  events  of  the  past  four 
years  have  shown  that  Federal  Home  Rule  is  not  the  Home  Rule 
which  Ireland  demands  or  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes,  or  is  likely 
to  be  brought  to  propose ;  there  is  no  sign  that  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
a  little  passing  flatter  of  agitation,  still  less  England — which  after  all 
must  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter — would  consent  to  the  change. 
Whatever  movement  may  be  made  in  this  direction  wUl  probably  be 
by  an  extension  of  the  work  of  county  councils  in  the  three  countries ; 
possibly  by  a  delegation  from  them  of  representatives  to  consider  their 
common  afihirs.    The  extension  of  local  self-government  will  indeed 
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leave  few  subjects  intennediate  between  it  and  imperial  legislatioii. 
Still  less  room  would  there  be  for  those  provincial  councils  in  Ireland 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  antici- 
pated in  this  suggestion  by  Lord  Russell,  who  in  his  old  age  and 
retirement  occupied  himself  in  propounding  and  solving  political 
riddles,  playing  at  still  being  a  statesman,  as  old  Joe  Willet,  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Maypole,  played  at  still  being  a  laDdlord. 
Lord  Bussell  went  further  than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Besides  giving 
four  provincial  councils  to  Ireland,  he  proposed  to  give  two  to 
Scotland — one  for  the  highlands,  one  for  the  lowlands. 

To  speak  now  of  Ireland  only,  the  first  objection  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's project  is,  that  it  pays  regard  to  names  and  neglects  realities. 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  are  merely  geographical 
expressions.    The  Ulster  of  which  politicians  speak  is  only  a  part  of 
the  province  so  named,  large  portions  of  which,  in  race,  religion,  and 
character,  resemble  the  other  provinces.     Certain  counties  of  Uker 
are  fragments  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  as  Ulster  itself  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  detached  and  transmarine  fragment  of  Scotland.   Id 
preserving  Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wonld 
dismember  it  within  its  own  borders,  dividing  it  into  four  Irelands 
with  different  local  laws  and  usages,  and  each,  txx)  probably,  quarrel- 
some with  and  jealous  of  the  others.     An  objection  not  less  impor- 
tant is,  that  the  multiplication  of  councils  and  of  offices  more  or  Ia§ 
lucrative,  would  call  into  existence  a  tribe  of  trading  politicians  sncli 
as  those  who,  as  Mr.  Bussell  Lowell  proclaims,  infest  the  township 
and  States  of  the  American  republic.    The  drains  of  corraption  from 
each    State  pour  into  the   grand   sewer  which   empties  itself  at 
Washington.    This  is  a  danger  which  everywhere  threatens  partially 
to  counterbalance  the  many  advantages  derived  from  municipal  and 
county  self-government.    The  part  played  by  the  Irish  in  New  York 
and  other  American  cities  is  a  warning  against  affording  the  Irish 
at  home  unnecessary  opportunities  and  temptations  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter.   A  scheme  better  in  one  respect,  and  in  one  respect  onlj, 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  that  which  Lord  Normanby,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  suggested  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord  John 
Russell  now  more  than  fifty  years  ago.    He  proposed  that  the  Irish 
members  should  meet  in  Dublin  two  months  before  the  opening  of 
the  parliamentary  session,  and  should  introduce  and  pass  throogh 
such  measures  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them ;  that  those  measures 
should  then  be  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  should 
either  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  a  single  division — in  the  former 
case,  going  up,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  there.     This  arrangement  would,  in  his  view,  have 
disembarrassed  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  part  of  the  work  which 
even  then  was  felt  to  be  beyond  its  powers  of  performance ;  it  would 
have  granted  the  .Repeal  party  all  that  was  reasonable  in  their  demani^ 
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and  it  would  have  left  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the  last  resort, 
supreme. 

Possibly  in  1848,  when  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  Irish  people 
were  in  some  degree  represented  in  Parliament,  the  scheme  might 
aot  have  been  attended  with  the  dangers  which  would  accompany  it 
when,  under  a  much  wider  suffrage,  the  representation  is  practicadly 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  and  that  class  is  directed  by  a 
group  of  agitators,  as  in  France,  under  the  Bevolution,  the  Assembly 
was  the  creature  and  slave  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  this  group  being  con- 
trolled by  a  single  leader.    Pitt's  doctrine  that  the  government  of  too 
many  is  really  the  government  of  too  few — the  multitude,  which  ostensi- 
bly rules,  being  ruled  by  its  bosses — is  for  the  moment  as  true  in  Ire- 
land as,  according  to  Mr.  Bussell  Lowell,  it  is  true  of  the  United  States. 
Lord  Normanby's  scheme,  if  it  were  carried  out  now,  would  probably 
occupy  Irish  members  in  passing  in  Dublin  measures  of  revolution  and 
spoliation,  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  no  option  except 
to  reject.  Its  one  merit  is  that  it  was  in  their  character  of  members  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  that  the  Irish  members  in  Dublin  were  to 
have  authority  to  initiate  legislation  for  Ireland.     In  the   face  of 
present  controversies  and  recent  disclosures  as  to  the  ultimate  aims  of 
the  allied  Irish  factions  at  home  and  in  America — aims  which  it  is  in- 
evitable to  regard  as  only  suspended  until  a  temporary  constitutional 
accommodation  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  new  revolutionary  depar- 
ture— ^it  is  essential  to  maintain  this  principle.  Mr.  Pamell  many  years 
ago  suggested  a  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.     In  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  public  business  which  sat  in  1871,  he  prepared  a  draft 
report  which  recommended  that  measures  relating  exclusively  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  having  been  read  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  House  at  large  a  first  and  second  time,  should  be  referred  to 
what  are  now  called  grand  committees,  consisting  exclusively,  as  the 
case  might  be,  of  English,  Irish,  and  •  Scotch  members,  and  that 
having  been  discussed  and  recast  in  detail,  they  should  come  down 
to  the  House  for  the  report  stage  and  the  third  reading.     The  same 
suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pamell  during  his  discussion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  procedure  resolutions  in  1882,  the  year  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
release  from  Kilmainham,  from  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
come  with  any  disposition  to  compromise  his  principles.    But  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  not  then  hear  of  Irish  members  alone  discussing, 
even  on  a  single  stage,  measures  exclusively  relating  to  Ireland ;  so 
of  course  with  respect  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  Nationalist  principle  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  f<Nrmerly  urged,  it  might  be  desirable  to 

substitute  for  an  exclusively  a  predominantly  nationalist  constitution 

of  these  committees.    There  are  many  English  and  Scotch  members 

who  understand  Irish  affairs  as  well  as  the  Irish  themselves  and 
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vice  verm^  and  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  Govemmest 
would  be  almost  essential.    The  propriety  of  legislation  on  a  given 
subject  having  been  admitted  by  the  iniroduction  of  a  Bill,  and  it> 
principle  having  been  affirmed  on  its  second  reading,  amendmenti 
in  committees  would,  of  course,  be  confined  to  such  as  were  gerniane 
to  the  matter  and  in  harmony  with  its  principle.     Others  would  be 
refused  by  the  Chairman,  if  he  had  the  courage  and  capacity  needed 
in  his  office.     In  his  default  they  would  be  set  aside  by  the  Speaker, 
or  rejected  by  the  House  on  the  report  stage.     lam  far  from ssijmg 
that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  of  itself  settle  the  Home 
Bule  controversy.    That  will  have  to  be  decided  at  the  next  geneni 
election,  with  appeal,  if  need  be,  to  another  general  election.   The 
dispute,  if  it  is  not  decisively  terminated  three  or  four  years  kiioe, 
by  a  repetition,  in  1892  or  1893,  of  the  vote  of  1886,  will  probably 
extend  over  as  many  years  more.    What  between  Federalists  aod 
Separatists,  advocates  for  Home  Bule  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Home 
Sule  as  in  Canada,  Home  Bule  as  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchj, 
Home  Bule  without  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  and  Home 
Bule  with  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  an  ostensible  majority 
in  favour  of  Home  Bule  in  the  abstract  by  no  means  implies  a 
working  majority  in  favour  of  any  particular  form  of  Home  Sule. 
The  new  scheme,  whatever  it  might  prove  to  be,  would  run  great 
dangers  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  it  esc^ 
Scylla  there,  the  Charybdis  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  lie  in  mi 
for  it.     Ulysses  was  able  to  steer  through  the  narrow  strait  with 
some  loss  of  his  crew ;  but  it  taxed  all  his  powers  of  navigation,  ani 
even  then  his  troubles  were  far  from  being  at  an  end.    The  prop(fe"al 
of  national  grand  committees  is,  it  has  been  seen,  in  its  origin  an 
Irish  proposal — Mr.  Pamell's  proposal.     It  could  be  accepted  by  all 
parties  to  the  controversy  without  prejudice  to  the  ulterior  issne.  It 
would,  so  to  speak,  move  the  previous  question,  establishing  a  mod^ 
Vivendi.      Temporary  accommodations  have  sometimes  converted 
themselves  into  permanent  settlements.    If  Mr.  Pamell's  project 
bad  been  accepted  in  1871,  or  even  in  1882,  we  might  not  now  be 
discussing  whether  the  unmaking  of  England,  which  has  taken  so 
long  and  cost  so  much  in  the  making,  shall  now  begin. 

Feank  H.  Hill 
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NOTES   ON 
THE  LATEST  LAND  PROGRAMME. 


Mr.  Eussell's  article  entitled  ^A  Eesume  of  the  Irish  Laud 
Problem '  in  the  October  number  of  this  Eeview  has  naturally,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  position  of  the  author^ 
attracted  a  large  measure  of  public  attention. 

The  article  contains  a  summary  of  his  views  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

1 .  On  the  ^  actual  position  of  the  Irish  tenant.' 

2.  On  the  chief  drawbacks  which  he  at  present  labours  under. 

3.  On  what,  in  his  opinion,  *  ought  to  be  finally  done  in  order  to 
terminate '  that  which  he  calls  *  the  embittered  struggle  to  which 
the  whole  energies  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  so  long  devoted.' 

I  find  in  Mr.  Eussell's  statements  and  suggestions  several  points 
and  conclusions  with  which  I  am  unable  to  agree.  In  the  present 
paper,  however,  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to  that  portion  of  the 
article  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  proposals  for  further  Land  Legis- 
lation, and  I  shall  take  them  in  Mr.  Eussell's  order : — 

1.  The  Congested  Districts. 

2.  The  Encumbered  Estates. 

3.  The  Eemainder  of  the  Country. 

With  regard  to  the  congested  districts,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Eussell's  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  existing  there  at  the 
present  time ;  and  every  one  will  admit  that  any  possible  scheme  for 
the  mitigation  of  these  evils  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage, 
not  only  to  the  particular  localities,  but  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

But  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  proposals  which  Mr.  Eussell 
has  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not  realised  the  enormous 
difficulties  there  would  be  in  dealing  with  the  subject  as  he  suggests, 
nor  do  I  find  that  he  formulates  any  detailed  scheme  by  which  his 
object  can  be  attained. 

His  proposals  are  shortly  these : — 

1.  That  the  Government  should  compulsorily  acquire  the  entire 
district,  and  vest  it  in  the  Land  Commission. 

2.  That  the  population  should  be  th'nnei  out  by  emigration  ot 
migration. 

3y  2 
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3.  That  the  holdings  should  be  consolidated. 

4.  That  light  railways  should  be  promoted,  and  the  fishing 
industry  encouraged. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  congested 
districts.  I  do  not  believe  compulsion  to  be  necessary,  but  if  the 
Government  were  to  determipe  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  the  landlord  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  Mr. 
Russell  states  cannot  be  left  safely  to  the  working  of  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act,  I  can  make  no  objection. 

As  to  his  proposals  2  and  3,  I  cannot  see  how  he  intends  to  give 
effect  to  them,  unless  he  desires  that  the  Government  should  obtain 
powers  from  Parliament  to  sweep  away  in  these  districts  every  one 
of  the  Land  Acts  the  advantages  of  which  he  has  so  carefully 
elaborated. 

Mr.  Sussell  can  hardly  expect  that  the  peasant  of  the  congested 
districts,  who  now  is  ready  to  fight  for  the  sunny  side  of  a  ridge,  and 
whose  tenant-right  proportionally  fetches  a  much  higher  price  than 
that  realised  in  the  less  populous  localities,  will  voluntarily  consent 
to  abandon  his  rights  under  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  and 
surrender  his  holding  to  the  Land  Commission  so  that  he  himself 
may  be  emigrated  or  migrated  at  the  discretion  of  that  department. 

And  again,  unless  the  Act  of  1881  is  to  be  abrogated,  and  the 
rights  of  free  sale  taken  away,  how  can  consolidation  of  the  existing 
holdings  be  secured  ? 

If  the  I^and  Commissioners  suggested  by  Mr.  Russell  were  to  be 
endowed  with  such  ample  and  despotic  powers  as  would  enable  them 
to  deal  with  each  individual  case  as  they  should  deem  fit,  then  it 
might  be  possible  to  settle  the  congested  districts  as  he  proposes, 
though  in  my  opinion  before  this  could  be  achieved  a  vast  number 
of  evictions  on  *  Notice  to  Quit '  must  take  place,  which  would  not 
fail  to  create  the  utmost  indignation  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
accompanied  by  terrible  excitement,  possibly  attended  by  bloodshed, 
in  the  localities  themselves. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  observing  how  easy  it  is  to 
propound  an  abstract  theory  as  a  panacea  for  existing  evils,  so  long 
as  you  do  not  go  into  the  practical  details  of  its  working ;  and  one 
searches  Mr.  Sussell's  interesting  article  in  vain  for  a  suggestion  as 
to  how  the  principle  of  emigration,  migration,  or  consolidation  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  principle  of  part-ownership  laid  down  by  the 
successive  Land  Acts  of  which  Mr.  Russell  himself  has  been  so 
eloquent  and  energetic  an  exponent.  To  the  ordinary  mind  certainly 
the  two  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  destructive  of  one  another. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Russell's  fourth  suggestion,  I  quite  agree 
that  the  establishment  of  light  railways,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  fishing  industry,  must  do  immense  good  in  these  districts, 
whether  his  other  suggestions  are  carried  out  or  not ;  and  if  the 
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Q-overnment  could  see  its  way  to  the  initiation  or  encouragement  pf 
any  local  industries  which  would  render  the  population  of  these  con- 
gested districts  less  dependent  upon  the  product  of  the  soil,  such  a 
project  would  meet  with  my  warmest  approval. 

I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  *  encumbered  estates.'  Mr. 
Bussell  proposes  that  these  should  be  sold  compulsorily  to  the  tenants ; 
but  who  is  to  fix  the  price,  and  how  is  it  to  be  assessed  ?  There  is 
no  standard  in  existence  in  Ireland  upon  which  the  fair  number  of 
years'  purchase  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  poor  law  valuation  is  admittedly  unequal,  and  this  must  be 
said  in  a  greater  degree  of  judicial  rents,  which  vary  enormously 
even  upon  the  same  class  of  land  on  adjacent  holdings. 

Mr.  Russell  refers  to  encumbered  estates  where  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  is  nil,  and  therefore  the  owner  cannot  gain  much  by 
the  transfer.  But  under  these  circumstances  what  is  the  particular 
object  in  forcing  the  tenant  to  buy,  who  is  at  this  moment  amply 
protected  by  the  various  Land  Acts  ? 

If  compulsion  were  to  be  used  in  such  cases,  it  would  certainly 
invite  repudiation. 

The  existing  *  receiver  system,'  no  doubt,  is  a  bad  one  for  the 
landlord,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  prejudicial  to  the  tenant — 
the  Act  of  1881  having  given  him  perfect  security,  and  eflFectually 
stopped  improvements  being  eflfected  by  the  landlords,  either  solvent 
or  insolvent. 

There  is  no  doubt,  if  a  system  could  be  devised  which  would  in- 
duce the  tenants  of  these  *  encumbered  estates '  to  buy  out  their 
landlords  voluntarily,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  get  rid  of 
the  *  receiver  system;'  but  I  hold  that  the  introduction  of  the 
element  of  compulsion  must  be  attended  with  results  fatal  to  the 
existing  owners  throughout  Ireland  and  most  dangerous  to  the  State. 
Finally  as  to  the  *  remainder  of  the  country.'  Mr.  Russell 
hesitates  to  urge  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  solvent  Irish  land- 
lords just  at  present,  but  he  states  that  he  thinks  the  principle  will 
have  to  be  applied  in  the  end,  and  cites  a  case  in  which  a  landlord 
(in  his  own  constituency)  sold  a  large  property  at  a  rate  which  gave 
the  tenant  purchaser  a  reduction  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound  upon 
the  judicial  rent,  adding  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  tenants  on 
the  adjoining  properties  are  discontented,  and  compulsory  sale  is 
mentioned  in  every  market-place  in  the  district. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  large  property  in  Mr. 
Russell's  constituency  answers  exactly  to  the  description  he  has 
given,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  believing  that  it  is  an  exceptional, 
not  a  typical  case,  and  must  have  belonged  to  either  an  absentee  or 
an  owner  who  did  not  reside  in  the  district. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  supposition,  could  there  be  a  greater 
argument  against  the  equity  of  compulsory  purchase  ?    For  evidently 
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these  tenants  desire  to  acquire  their  holdings  at  the  same  low  figure 
as  their  neighbours  who  have  purchased  upon  the  property  m 
question. 

Ih  other  words  the  value  of  an  estate  of  a  resident  Irish  landlofd 
who  has  spent  his  income  in  the  district,  and  who  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  reside  on  his  property,  is  to  be  assessed  by  reference  to  the 
amount  accepted  by  an  absentee  or  non-resident  owner  who  is  onlj 
too  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  property  on  any  terms. 

My  belief  is  that  compulsory  sales  to  tenants  in  any  case  would 
have  a  most  injurious  effect,  and  would  go  far  to  counteract  the  good 
results  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  by  making  the  purchasers  under 
that  measure  thoroughly  discontented,  and  inviting  them  to  re- 
pudiate their  contracts  unless  they  got  a  similar  reduction  to  that 
given  to  tenants  who  were  compulsorily  made  owners. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask,  what  then  is  the  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing the  heroic  remedy  of  compulsion  ? 

I  see  it  continually  stated  by  politicians,  ^  that  the  dual  owner- 
ship established  by  the  Act  of  1881  must  be  abolished;'  but  what 
does  the  phrase  dual  ownership  mean  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  called  dual  ownership  is  almost 
identical  with  the  old  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  which  I  beliere 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  plantation,  and  under  which  that 
part  of  Ireland  has  been  so  exceptionally  prosperous. 

And  again,  if  dual  ownership  is  to  be  abolished,  I  would  ask  is 
whose  interest  ?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  who  at  the  moment 
stands  in  a  far  better  position  than  that  of  any  other  tenant  in  the 
world  ;  or  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  whose  remainiog 
interests  were  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  1881,  and  who,  instead  of 
seeking  to  be  compulsorily  bought  out,  would,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  oppose  so  injurious  a  prefect  to  the  veiy 
utmost? 

Free  contract  such  as  exists  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  Land  Question,  outside  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, can  be  fairly  settled,  by  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietary. 

The  existing  system  is  fair  to  both  parties ;  it  subjects  the  State 
to  no  appreciable  risk,  and  can  already  show  unexampled  results  most 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  all  who  desire  to  see  Ireland  loyaI> 
law-abiding,  and  prosperous. 

Watekpokd. 
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It  has  been  said  that  no  city  in  the  world  is  so  beautiful  as  London 
on  a  fine  day.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  seems  very  doubtful. 
But  the  converse  of  this  proposition,  viz. — that  nothing  is  like  the 
beauty  of  London  at  night,  or  during  a  foggy  day — though  apparently 
paradoxical,  is  most  certainly  true.  Such  beauty  does  not  indeed 
come  under  the  received  classical  forms  and  types,  and,  should 
we  turn  to  the  old  Latin  adage,  PvZchra  sunt,  quw  visa  placenta 
we  might  find  much  difficulty  in  bringing  it  within  the  scope  of  that 
definition.  There  is  nothing  at  all  agreeable  in  being  out  in  the  fog ; 
neither  the  man  of  business  nor  the  man  of  pleasure  can  possibly 
help  disliking  it ;  and  as  for  the  artist  (taking  the  term  now  and  for 
the  whole  of  this  paper  as  equivalent  to  the  Seeker  of  the  Pictu- 
resqtue),  accustomed  as  he  is  to  look  for  beauty  along  certain  fixed 
lines,  he  scarcely  ever  suspects  that  he  can  find  anything  to  please 
his  aesthetic  sense  in  other  directions.  He  will  go  into  ecstasies 
over  a  starry  night,  or  the  pale  crescent  of  the  moon  shining 
through  the  jet  black  fir  trees  in  the  forest;  but  the  Beautiful, 
as  it  reveals  itself  in  a  London  street  by  night,  will  too  often  escape 
his  attention. 

And  yet  this  ought  surely  not  to  be  so.  Dead  nature,  landscape 
nature,  attracts  us  by  far  too  much.  Beal  as  its  charms  indubitably 
are,  they  belong  to  the  superficial  rather  than  to  the  internal  order 
of  things.  And  hence  it  comes  that  their  study  is  so  frequently 
carried  to  excess,  and  that  their  descriptions  are  so  hackneyed  as  ta 
become  ridiculously  trite ;  so  much  so,  that  a  writer  who  seeks  to  be 
original  and  graphic  in  his  delineations  of  scenery  is  almost  forced 
to  be  unintelligible  at  times. 

While,  therefore,  these  inferior  manifestations  of  loveliness  in 
colour  and  in  form  are  so  much  sought  after,  living  human  nature, 
which  is  always  new,  which  never  can  become  the  stale  and  hack- 
neyed object  of  the  artist's  toil,  both  on  account  of  its  infinite 
variety  and  of  its  being  so  close  at  hand,  so  near  to  us — Man,  with 
his  works  and  thoughts,  as  typified  in  this  vast  city  of  the  world — 
is  comparatively  given  over  to  oblivion  ;  I  mean,  of  course,  from 
one  particular  point  of  view,  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going lines.     Yet  it  is  but  the  merest  truism  to  say  that  there  is 
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more  of  real  beauty  in  a  human  face,  in  a  stone  carved  by  a  human 
hand,  in  a  toy  invented  for  a  child  by  a  human  mind,  than  in  ih 
cataract  of  Niagara  or  the  most  dazzling  snow-clad  summits  of  lb 
Alps.  And  if  so,  what  of  London  ?  life  is  in  movement)  and  hem 
what  movement,  what  life  !  Beauty  is  in  life ;  and  here,  therefore, 
what  beauty !  Artistic  natures,  that  love  whatever  is  colossal,  magni- 
jQcent,  and  sublime,  could  not  fail  to  love  London  if  they  would  only 
open  their  eyes  and  look  around  them  on  every  side.  Samuel 
Johnson  would  have  willingly  given  up  the  country,  with  all  iu 
verdurous  and  smiling  landscapes,  for  the  scenery  that  his  dear  Fleet 
Street  offered  to  his  view.  And  the  present  writer,  without,  however, 
thus  restricting  his  preference  to  any  one  part  of  the  great  metropolis^ 
ventures  to  hold  a  similar  opinion.  • 

In  many  respects,  London  has  no  advantage  over  other  cities;  i& 
several  points,  it  is  even  inferior  to  some.  The  good  taste  shovn  is 
the  architecture  of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  is  not  unfireqnentl; 
questionable,  to  say  the  least.  The  West  End  itself  contains  few 
mansions  that  would  not  find  their  equals  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlio. 
The  old  monuments,  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  town,  are 
hardly  more  curious  than  those  of  most  other  nations,  and  sink  into 
complete  insignificance  when  we  remember  those  of  £ome.  He 
public  gardens  and  parks,  trim  and  well-kept  as  they  are,  exhibit 
nothing  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  not  to  be  found  in  even 
wealthy  capital  in  Europe.  But  that  which  can  be  seen  nowhere 
but  in  London — that  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  stamp  and  its  specif 
beauty — is  its  night  and  its  fog. 

Night  in  London ! 

Stand  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  and  gaze  at  the  inniuneiable 
glories  reflected  back  by  the  Thames ;  the  avenues  of  gas  b'ghts  aoil 
rows  of  illuminated  windows,  repeated  in  the  heaving  waters,  and 
trembling  and  undulating  as  the  waters  heave ;  the  solitary  electric 
lamp  that  shines  out  from  the  immense  station  of  Charing  Cros^s 
the  red,  blue,  and  emerald  green  lanterns  on  the  railway  bridge  far 
away,  and  the  long  cloud  of  white  smoke  that,  iris-like,  takes  tbe 
colour  of  each  lantern  over  which  it  rolls,  while  it  marks  the  passage 
of  a  fiery  messenger  along  the  rails ;  the  lights  of  the  swift,  graceful 
steamboats  below,  plying  upwards  against  the  tide,  or  downwards 
with  it,  and  making  the  brown  waters  foam  and  sparkle;  the 
fiELctories  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  all  ablaze  with  a  thousand 
radiances ;  the  long  straight  line  of  lamps,  that  stretches  as  &r  a» 
the  eye  can  see,  above  Westminster  Bridge,  where  Lambeth  Hospital 
&ces,  not  unworthily,  the  great  Houses  of  Parliament :  and  with  all 
these  splendours  surrounding  you,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlpool 
movement  ever  more  and  more  rapid,  ever  louder  and  louder,  as  the 
great  city  swells  to  vaster  dimensions  year  by  year— go  and  talk 
nonsense  about  the  stars  and  the  light  of  the  moon !    Prate  about 
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cornfields  and  green  grass,  sheep  and  oxen,  vhen  you  see,  streaming 
past  yon  over  the  bridge — out  of  the  darkness,  into  the  darkness — 
thousands  of  living  fellow-creatures,  all  of  them  thinking  and  willing, 
many  of  them  loving  and  hating,  some  of  them  like  unto  holy 
angels,  and  some  like  fiends  from  hell !  Oh,  the  dread  intensity,  the 
wonderful  meaning,  the  turbulent  grandeur  of  the  scene !  StarUght 
and  moonlight  may  indeed  embellish  it ;  the  towers  of  Westminster, 
silvered  with  celestial  radiance,  may  indeed  look  more  splendid 
than  when  they  loom,  black  and  solemn,  out  of  the  lamp-light  and 
the  starless  obscurity;  still,  to  my  mind,  these  occasional  inter- 
ferences add  but  little  to  the  scenery,  and  their  absence  does  not 
matter  much.  But  what  would  the  fairest  of  capitals — ^Venice,  for 
instance — be  at  night,  without  those  lamps  of  Heaven  ?  Only  London 
gives  out  enough  light  to  be,  like  the  Medusa,  beautiful  by  its  own 
phosphorescence. 

But  still,  this  beauty  is  of  a  sort  that  the  common  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of  all  things  by  precedent,  is  able  to  understand 
without  any  very  great  difficulty.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  part 
of  the  town,  and  walk  through  Drury  Lane  on  the  evening  of  a  Bank 
Holiday,  or  on  Saturday  night.  We  find  ourselves  transported  at 
once  to  an  unutterably  strange  region,  dismal  to  dwell  in,  squalid 
beyond  description,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  tame  savages. 
An  Orpheus,  in  the  shape  of  an  organ-grinder,  makes  his  appearance 
and  metaphorically  *  strikes  the  lyre,'  and  behold,  ragged  and  tawdry 
beings  of  all  sizes,  from  the  three-year-old  child  to  the  girl  of  sixteen 
and  more,  come  trooping  out  of  their  unsavoury  wigwams,  and  hop 
about  in  the  murky  open  air,  under  the  flaring  gas.  ^  Music  hath 
charms,'  it  would  appear ;  and  whether  this  can  or  cannot  be  called 
music,  it  has  indescribable  charms  for  them.  The  rain  begins  to  fall ; 
a  thin  drizzle  at  first,  it  quickly  becomes  a  heavy  shower ;  but  the 
dancers  will  not  be  baulked  of  their  enjoyment.  So  that  they 
get  all  the  benefit  of  the  ball,  what  do  these  children  of  nature  care 
for  a  drop  of  rain  or  a  splash  of  mud  more  or  less  ?  And  indeed 
the  ball-room  is  most  brilliantly  lighted,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
partners ;  no  glacial  coldness,  or  polite  ceremonial,  or  questions  of 
etiquette,  come  in  here  to  make  the  party  a  failure.  They  enjoy 
themselves  as  thoroughly  and  as  wildly  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  On  the 
begrimed  (but  not  painted)  faces ;  on  the  scowling,  laughing,  saucy, 
devil-may-care  (but  never  languid)  countenances  that  move  to  and 
fro  in  time  with  the  music,  the  fitful  flickering  of  the  gas-flames 
tells  with  admirable  effect.  Hembrandt  might  perhaps  do  justice 
to  the  scene.  For  my  part,  I  have  often  stopped  in  my  way  to 
look  at  it,  and  would  quite  as  willingly  see  that  as  any  war- 
dance  or  bear- dance,  with  torches,  and  screams,  and  whoops,  such 
as  travellers  tell  us  are  to  be  witnessed  among  the  Choctaws  and  the 
Kickapoos.    And  yet  who  would  care  to  step  out  of  his  way  and 
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view  the  performance?    No  one;  or  at  most^  very  few.     Why  so? 
because  '  it  is  so  low  a  part  of  the  town.'    Now,  this  is  just  what  I 
should  like  to  deny.    That  these  poor  people  are  below  the  aristocrat 
and  the  highly-bred  portion  of  the  middle  class  is,  of  course,  nnde^ 
niable  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  underbred  middle  class  is,  in  reality, 
much  lower  than  they.     Vulgarity,  the  very  essence  and  perfiectioc 
of  vulgarity,  lies  in  the  affectation  of  social  tastes  and  manners  which 
are  not  natural,  and  this  surely  is  the  infallible  criterion  of  a  nature 
that  is  low.     Supreme  vulgarity  is  attained  when  persons  imperfect^ 
civilised  attempt  to  appear  more  civilised  than  they   are.     Eveij 
station,  when  kept,  has  its  own  peculiar  picturesqueness ;  if  it  h 
much  departed  from,  the  departure  becomes  ridiculous  ;  if  less  so, 
merely  vulgar.    The  African  monarch  who  spoiled  the  picturesque 
bronze  of  his  nudity  with  a  dress  coat,  a  white  collar,  and  a  pair  iA 
slippers,  was  absurd.    The  grocer's  daughter  in  Dickens,  who  was 
horrified  to  see  her  &ther  wring  off  half  a  dozen  shrimps'  heads  and 
eat  what  remained  at  one  mouthful,  was  vulgar.     I  know  peopk 
who  do  not  eat  periwinkles  '  because  it  is  so  vulgar  to  do  so ; '  not 
because  they  do  not  like  them.    Just  as  if  the  abstention  itself  was 
not  a  token  of  vulgarity. 

Now,  the  denizens  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  neighbouring  slums 
and  alleys  are  assuredly  nearer  to  nature  than  these.     In  their  Uv^ 
there  is  no  artificiality,  no  make-believe,  no  stifiness,  no  inherent 
falsehood  of  any  sort.     If  they  love  you  they  will  say  so ;  if  they  hate 
you  they  will  curse.     Lie  as  they  may,  their  falsity  is  but  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  less  false  than  the  truth-speakiug  of  many  other  social 
grades.    So  also  of  their  amusements;  and  hence  it  comes  that, 
throwing  their  whole  soul  into  them,  they  give  us  the  picturesque, 
where  we  had  least  expected  to  find  it.    To  see  them  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  dance,  when  the  music-man  has  come  round  to  bestows 
Uttle  melody  and  happiness  upon  them,  is  well  worth  many  a  spec- 
tacle more  elegant,  more  sought  after,  and  seemingly  more  sBsthetic, 
and  surely  worth  a  thousand  of  those  balls  in  which  the  daughters 
of  the  very  small  bourgeoisie  purchase  a  few  hours  of  fictitious 
amusement  at  the  cheap  rate  of  half-a-crown.     Oh !  it  is  a  lively 
sight !     In  the  background,  a  fruiterer's  shop,  adorned  with  plenty 
of  gas,  festoons  of  bright  red  carrots,  set  off  with  bright  green  leaves 
and  bundles  of  snow-white  turnips,  not  without  crowns  of  verdure; 
while  the   pyramids   of   golden   oranges,  and   heaps   of  blushing 
apples,  the  red  rhubarb  stalks  and  the  delicately-pallid  celeries  com- 
plete the  picture  to  perfection.     Just  in  front  stands  the  grinder 
with  his  instrument;  out  of  pure  philanthropy  (for  certainly  he 
never  expects  to  get  a  copper  out  of  any  of  the  young  dances) 
he  turns  and  turns  the  handle  with  disinterested  pleasure — ait  for 
art's  own  sake,  so  to   speak;    while   on  both  pavements,  in  the 
gutter,  and  even  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  moves  a  motley 
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throng,  now  practising  the  jerky  movements  of  the  doable  shuffle, 
and  now  the  active  steps  of  the  Highland  reel ;  even  occasionally 
— though  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Drury  Lane  verges  upon  true 
vulgarity — attempting  a  clumsy  and  dragging  imitation  of  the 
waltz.  But  the  music  has  ceased ;  a  grinder  cannot  work  for  ever  at 
nothing  an  hour.  The  crowd  disperses ;  and  the  children,  having 
danced  a  jig  or  two  on  their  way  to  the  public-house,  sUnk  home 
with  the  long-expected  jug  of  beer,  much  in  danger  of  being  severely 
called  to  account  for  their  delay.  All  is  over.  If  you  doubt  whether 
the  sight  is  worth  seeing,  go  and  see. 

But  the  ugliness  that  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with ! — ^the  blear- 
eyed  wretches  that  crouch,  intoxicated,  in  dark  corners ;  the  loathsome 
habits  of  vice,  graven  on  so  many  faces;  the  smell  of  the  breweries 
and  of  the  spirit-vaults ;  the  rank  odour  of  fried  fish,  overpowering 
you  from  the  open  doors  of  innumerable  eating-houses :  are  these  no 
drawbacks?  can  we  call  the  scene  picturesque  taken  in  its  entirety? 
Unreasonable  objector  that  you  are,  I  by  no  means  deny  that  these 
are  drawbacks  that  interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  scene ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  any  the  less  picturesque  ?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  like  the  smell  of  varnish;  but  would  that  render  Baphaers 
Madonnas,  when  freshly  painted,  any  the  less  beautiful  ?  We  exist  in 
a  world  of  real  facts,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  idealise 
while  he  represents  them.  He  must,  in  order  to  perform  his  task, 
either  totally  abscind  from  the  hideous,  or  only  bring  the  latter  into 
his  picture  in  order  to  set  off  the  beautiful  by  contrast*  Look  at 
that  comely  girl,  with  brilliant  coal  black  eyes  and  mantling  ruddy 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  holding  in  her  arms  a  puny,  weazen,  leaden- 
faced  baby ;  here  the  contrast  may  perhaps  increase  the  artistic  effect. 
But  the  drunken  hags  that  stagger  to  and  fro  before  the  pot-house 
door  belong  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  police  reporter ;  art  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  if  they  cannot  be  brought  in  to  advantage. 
^  Then,  after  all,  you  have  to  pick  and  choose,  in  order  to  make  up 
your  picture  ? '  Of  course  ;  nowhere,  and  not  more  in  the  country 
than  anywhere  else,  is  everything  delightful  to  every  sense.  Even 
in  the  most  fiowery  gardens  there  are  odours  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle.  Is  there  nothing  unsightly  in  the 
aspect  of  some  human  animals  there,  nothing  loathsome  in  the  hog 
that  wallows  in  filth,  nothing  discordant  in  the  ass's  voice  ?  Yet  we 
set  these  images  aside  and  cling  to  ^  a  bold  peasantry,  its  country's 
pride ; '  we  gaze  on  the  swan  that  ^  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake,  floats 
double,  swan  and  shadow ; '  we  hear  the  song  of  ^  the  wakeful  nightin- 
gale '  singing  '  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant.'  With  what  con- 
summate art  Virgil,  in  his  GeorgicSy  looks  at  the  poetical  side  of 
everything,  even  of  a  cattle  plague ! 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  are  under  a  strange  delusion  as  re- 
gards the  country  and  the  town.    Plenty  of  green  grass  and  shady 
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nooks,  luxuriant  foliage,  waving  com,  hills  and  valleys — all  this  takes 
us  at  first  by  surprise,  and  we  foolishly  imagine  it  to  be  the  highest 
ideal  of  beauty.  But  after  a  time  all  these  things  pall  upon  the 
senses,  like  the  decorations  of  a  theatre  when  the  actors  have  left 
the  scene,  and  a  feeling  of  insupportable  lassitude  takes  hold  of  us. 
In  the  town,  on  the  contrary,  we  first  see  nothing  but  the  unpictnr- 
esque  side — ^the  long  straight  streets,  the  parallel  rows  of  houses,  the 
want  of  space,  and  the  dull  sky ;  but  if,  throwing  aside  all  foregone 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  beautiful,  we  venture  to 
call  in  question  this  sweeping  condemnation,  and  look  for  beauty 
around  us  in  the  town — a  beauty  which  should  not  be  an  imitation 
of  the  country,  but  something  apart,  something  aui  generis^  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  town,  as  town,  and  which 
grows  necessarily  greater  and  greater,  more  and  more  sublime,  with 
the  growth  of  the  town  itself — our  search  will  soon  be  rewarded, 
and  ever  more  abundantly  as  it  is  more  careful.  Life  in  towD, 
commenced  in  weariness,  will  little  by  little  turn  to  delight; 
while  country  life,  beginning  in  delight,  gradually  changes  into 
weariness. 

London  by  night,  from  Westminster  Bridge,  is  darkly  picturesque; 
in  Drury  Lane,  wildly  picturesque.  It  now  remains  for  ns  to  see 
London  weirdly  picturesque. 

I  was  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  for  foot-passengers  that  nms  by 
the  side  of  the  Charing  Cross  railway  bridge.  It  was  broad  daylight 
— that  is,  as  broad  da}^  light  as  we  got  all  that  day.  And  yet  I  could 
see  neither  whence  I  came  nor  whither  I  was  going.  Men  and 
women,  like  shadows,  some  passing  one  way,  some  the  other,  came 
out  of  invisible  regions,  and  vanished  into  regions  invisible.  I 
looked  downwards :  I  could  just  see  the  turbid  waves  below  me,  atki 
their  uneasy  undulations  to  and  fro.  I  looked  upwards :  a  faiot, 
hazy,  bluish  tint  told  me  that  there  was  a  sky  overhead.  But  in  all 
the  broad  expanse  before  me  I  could  not  tell  where  the  dark-brown 
hue  of  the  Thames  melted  into  the  pale  azure  of  the  firmament. 
Nothing  could  be  distinguished — absolutely  nothing.  •  The  nearest 
bridges  above  and  below,  the  houses  on  either  side,  Cleopatra's 
gigantic  Needle,  the  boats  and  coal-barges — if,  indeed,  any  were 
then  moored  upon  the  liver — were  all  completely  out  of  sight,  I 
was  suspended  in  the  air  between  the  dimly-seen  sky  and  tbe  dimly- 
seen  waters,  on  a  bridge  that  neither  ended  nor  began,  or  rather,  of 
which  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  a  few  yards  oflF  from  me  on 
either  side.  A  dozen  feet  or  so  of  railing,  right  and  left;  tiaini 
constantly  whizzing  by,  with  thundering  noise  and  exploding  fog- 
signals  ;  human  beings,  indistinct  in  the  near  distance,  distinct  for 
a  moment  while  they  pass,  and  then  again  at  once  indistinct  asd 
swallowed  up  in  the  cloud ;  a  most  perfect  gradation  from  the  seen 
to  the  unseen,  throughout  all  possible  varieties  and  shades— wouU 
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not  such  a  sight  be  eminently  worthy  of  a  great  painter's  pencil,  or 
a  grest  writer's  pen  ? 

Or  take  another  point  of  view:  Waterloo  Bridge  on  a  foggy 
evening;  not,  however,  when  the  vapours  are  densest,  but  when 
they  just  begin  to  thicken,  rising  from  the  Thames.    How  the  eye 
plunges  down  the  long  vista  of  lights — some  fixed,  some  mobile — in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  distinguish  Blackfriars  Bridge,  otherwise  than 
by  the  stream  of  sparks  that  flit  backwards  and  forwards  upon  it ! 
And  the  eddying  mists — now  thicker,  now  thinner,  as  the  wind's  direc- 
tion changes — make  the  lights  twinkle  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
more  than  they ;  some  appear  all  but  extinguished  and  then  again 
revive  suddenly,  yrhile  the  accumulated  fog  is  driven  hither  and 
thither,  up  or  down  the  stream.    To  use  a  homely  comparison,  the 
vanishings  and  reappearances  of  the  lamps  in  the  uncertain  distance 
are  not  unlike  the  train  of  scintillations  that  we  see  running  on  the 
black  and  shrivelled  surface  of  paper  which  has  just  been  burnt. 

And  has  not  a  foggy  morning  its  beauties  too  ?    I  was  not  long  ago 
journeying  from  Clapham  to  Westminster  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
while  a  thick  mist,  ciu-ling  and  shifting  about,  alternately  hid  from 
view  and  partially  revealed  the  rows  of  houses  that  glided  past  us 
like  grey  spectres.     Above  their  roofs,  but  scarcely  above  them,  the 
red  sun  peeped,  or  rather  bounded  along  to  keep  pace  with  us — ^which 
he  did.     Sometimes  he  was  for  an  instant  concealed  behind  chimney- 
stacks,  steeples,  or  public  edifices,  and  then  he  again  showed  his 
fiery  orb,  broad  and  brilliant.     And,  as  we  pass  before  Kennington 
Park,  the  skeleton  trees  one  after  another  cover  the  golden  globe 
with  a  delicate,  black,  ever-changing  network  of  branches — ^a  sight 
not  to  be  despised.    Now  we  turn  away :  our  direction  has  changed, 
and  the  sun  disappears.  .  Shall  we  no  more  see  him  beaming  jovially 
and  genially  into  our  faces — not  a  god  too  bright  to  be  gazed  at,  but 
the  familiar  companion  of  our  journey  ?    Yes,  there  he  is  ! — again, 
though  but  for  a  short  time,  we  see  him  bounding  along  the  horizon, 
as  if  to  bid  us  farewell. 

Now  all  that  eflfect  is  owing  to  the  fog.  Say  what  you  will 
against  it,  I  still  maintain  that  no  one  can  truthfully  deny  the 
picturesque  beauty  obtained  by  the  agent  that,  instead  of  letting  you 
shut  your  eyes  from  the  dazzling  sunbeams,  brings  the  great  Giver 
of  light  himself  into  the  landscape,  and  contrasts  his  living,  burning 
globe  of  flame  with  the  cold  angular  outlines  of  the  grey  shrouded 
houses  and  the  dead  leafless  boughs  of  the  desolate  trees.  Is  not 
this  contrast  beautiful  ?  Yet  nobody  notices  it,  because  it  is  at  our 
doors.  How  many  remarked  it  that  morning  from  the  tops  of  their 
omnibuses !  And  if  I  saw  it,  small  merit  to  me :  had  I  chanced  to 
have  been  reading  a  paper.  Sir  Robert  Morier's  quarrel  with  young 
Bismarck  or  Boulanger  and  M.  Jacques  would  have  absorbed  me 
completely.   Life  in  London  does  not,  for  most  men  at  least,  exhaust 
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all  the  possibilities  of  the  picturesque  ;  only  we  get  accustomed  ik 
to  seek  for  it,  not  to  think  of  it  even,  in  connection  with  our  dail-. 
life.  And  no  wonder.  '  What  we  have  seen  a  thoosand  imti  i^ 
not  worth  seeing ; '  such  is  the  instinctive  axiom  of  the  comiDi>ii 
mind,  than  which  nothing  can  be  falser  or  more  foolish.  For,  if  lU 
fact  that  we  have  gazed  upon  anything  rendered  that  thing  b; 
beautiful,  we  must  have  the  evil  eye.  The  children  of  Israel  in  tie 
desert  grew  so  used  to  see,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  the  clondj 
pillar  and  the  pillar  of  fire,  that  at  last  they  took  no  notice  at  all^/ 
these  wonders,  and  in  their  presence  broke  out  into  idolatiy  aai 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  They  were  a  stiflFnecked  generation /and 
so  are  we. 

Not  all  of  us,  however.     Some  men  have  souls,  artistic  souls, 
soids  that  rise  above  this  dead  level.     And  their  souls  yearn  k 
mystery.    From  the  clear  hard  light  of  science   they  fly,  irieo 
wearied,  to  the  dusky,  misty  regions  of  Faith.     After  having  iraked, 
we  must  sleep :  one  state  comes  in  aid  to  the  other :  each  is  ik 
half  of  life.     And  so  is  faith  also  the  half  of  thought,  with  its  mys- 
teries  and  its  indistinct  revelations  of  we  know  not  what.    The  % 
symbolises  all  this.    It  figures  forth  with  marvellous  truth  the  con- 
ditions of  our  knowledge,  beginning  in  ignorance,  ending  in  igno- 
rance, and  spreading  only  a  very  little  way  around  us  on  each  side. 
In  the  weird  indistinctness  that  it  sheds  upon  everything  in  thia 
world  of  London— clothing  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  phantom 
drapery,  efiacing  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  the  Clock  Tower,  and 
annihilating  to  the  eye  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  while  leafiu^ 
its  foundations   and  walls  intact — the  fog  throws  the  glamour  (^ 
mystery  over  all,  and  thus  gives  a  touch  of  poetry  to  a  wilderness  of 
buildings  that  would  by  themselves  be  too  proaaical,  too  matter-of- 
fact. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  I  plead  for  the  fog  in  general,  not  for  the 
London  fog.  What  is  there  of  the  beautiful  in  this  dingy  yellowisi 
monster,  shedding  flakes  of  black  snow  all  round,  and  almost  stifling 
you  in  the  thick  folds  of  its  close  embrace  ?  I  own  that  this  dingi- 
ness,  this  jaundice  hue,  this  combination  of  smoke  and  mist  that 
gives  the  very  sun  a  *  sickly  glare '  and  extinguishes  the  electnc 
lights  at  a  hundred  yards,  seems  to  be,  and  is,  repulsive.  Bnt  take 
away  the  idea  of  mere  annoyance,  of  trifling  inconvenience,  which  the 
fog  suggests,  and  try  to  substitute  that  of  a  terrible  calamity  of 
which  it  might  be  either  the  cause  or  the  accompaniment;  you  will 
no  longer  say  that  the  fog's  appearance  is  *  horrid '  or  'di^nstmfj 
but  rather  confess  it  to  be  fearful  and  grand  in  the  extreme.  When 
you  see  at  the  end  of  a  long  interminable  street  a  thick  volnmcw 
fog  settling  down  and  rolling  onwards  in  triumph,  fimcy  that  it  is 
the  plague-cloud,  conveying  deadly  germs  into  every  honsehold  m 
it  reaches  j  or  imagine  that  London,  besieged  by  the  enemy,  is  bum- 
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ing,  and  that  the  fog-signals  are  the  detonations  of  shells  from 
hostile  batteries ;  or  think  that  Vesuvius,  when  about  to  overwhelm 
Pompeii,  began  by  rolling  forth  such  d  cloud  down  its  sides.  You 
will  soon  find  it  terribly  picturesque.  And,  therefore^  the  fog  is 
not  so,  that  arises  only  from  our  associations,  disagreeable  indeed, 
but  without  the  element  of  grandeur  that  might  attach  to  them. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  unique ;  it  is  meet  that 
its  beauties  should  be  unique  also.  At  the  hour  when  the  charms  of 
Nature  vanish  from  sight,  or  only  come  forth  if  the  heavens  lend 
their  aid,  London,  all  the  year  round,  spreads  before  all  beholders  a 
constant  panorama  of  splendour  and  of  brilliancy.  In  the  lowest 
depths,  in  the  mud-abysses  of  this  ocean  of  humanity,  we  often  and 
often  perceive  wild  glimpses  of  rude  and  savage,  but  joyful  and 
exuberant  life.  And  at  those  seasons  when  the  enchantment  of 
verdure  ceases  in  the  groves,  when  the  magic  of  sunlight  loses  its 
power  in  meadow  and  field,  the  enchantment  of  another  magic  lends 
to  the  buildings  and  the  streets  of  London  a  mysterious  charm  for 
him  who  has  eyes  to  see. 

M.  H.  DziEWiCKi, 
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ELECTORAL  FACTS  OF  TODAY. 


In  the  short  but  eventful  Parliament  of  1885-6,  to  which  exactl? 
one  moiety  of  its  members  had  been  returned  as  Liberals,  three- 
fourths  of  that  moiety  recognised  and  adopted  the  claims  of  Ireland 
for  Home  Bule  as  a  Constitutional  claim.    It  was  Constitational,  in 
that  it  was  advanced  for  the  first  time  by  an  overwhelming^  majority 
of  her  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  in  that  it  was  a  daim  for 
domestic  freedom  without  prejudice   to  Imperial  suprenuicy.     Be- 
commended  by  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  day,  it  was  supported 
on  a  division  by  315  voices.  But  these  voices  having  been  a  minority, 
and  the  Parliament  having  been  dissolved  upon  the  question  of  Home 
Bule,  the  Liberal  party  was  severed  almost  completely  at  the  electioa 
from  its  dissentient  members,  and  suffered  the  heaviest  defeat  which 
it  had  undergone  certainly  since  the  epoch  of  the  first  Beform  Act, 
perhaps  since  the  memorable  victory  of  Mr.  Pitt  over  the  Coalition. 
Its  numbers  were  reduced  to  192  :    more  than  one-fourth,  but  le^ 
than  one-third,  of  the  House  of  Commons.     After  reckoning  the 
Nationalist  votes,  it  was  in  a  minority  of  114.    The  figure  last  given 
has  been  reduced,  principally  by  a  nett  gain  on  the  bye-elections  of 
eleven  seats,  to  eighty-six.  This  is  rather  a  remarkable  decline.    The 
question  arises  whether  it  has  a  political  meaning :  whether  it  con- 
stitutes a  political  omen.    The  statesmen  enthroned   in  Downing 
Street  and  Dublin  Castle  reply  that  it  has  none  whatever.     It  would 
be  so  bad  a  compliment  to  treat  this  answer  as  a  product  of  their 
understandings,  that  good  manners  compel  me  to  take  it  simply  as 
an  expression  of  their  wish. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Beview,  1887,  I  endeavoured  to 
place  upon  record  the  signs,  which  had  then  become  visible,  of  a  change 
in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  Home  Bule  in 
Ireland.  This  change  was  radical  and  fundamental,  but  was  only  in 
its  first  stage.  It  was  only  from  the  1st  of  July  in  that  year  that  it 
was  possible  to  date  even  its  beginnings :  and  the  limited  range  of 
the  area  from  which  the  facts  were  drawn  naturally  gave  scope  for 
the  contention  that  they  might  be  accidental,  and  that  the  indica- 
tions, which  they  furnished,  might,  upon  the  field  of  a  larger  experi- 
ence,'be  not  only  qualified  but  reversed.    It  was  then  evidently 
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possible  that  proof  might  thereafter  be  afforded  of  the  continuing 
adhesion  of  the  country  to  the  decision  of  1886. 

The  facts,  however,  were  even  at  that  time  as  significant  as 
limited  facts  could  be.  It  was  shown  that  while  the  freshness  of  the 
Begister  is  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Liberal  strength,  we  had,, 
in  the  elections  contested  since  the  1st  of  July,  maintained  under  an 
old  register  the  full  strength  which  we  had  shown  in  1885  under  one 
quite  newly  framed.  It  was  shown  that  we  had  been  defeated  at  the 
General  Election  by  an  adverse  majority  of  6  per  cent,  at  the  polls, 
whereas  the  elections  contested  since  the  1st  of  July,  1887,  gave  us 
a  majority  of  22  per  cent.  There  had  indeed  been  obtained  by  th& 
anti-Irish  party,  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  our  discomfiture,  no  less  than 
seventy-eight  uncontested  seats  in  excess  over  the  uncontested  seat& 
taken  by  the  Liberals.  But,  even  after  allowing  to  the  adversary 
the  questionable  assumption  that  a  like  number  of  seats  would 
continue  to  be  theirs  without  dispute  at  the  next  general  election,  it 
was  impossible,  upon  the  evidence  as  it  then  stood,  to  conjecture  or 
compute  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  Parliament  to  come  at  less  than 
one  hundred  voices. 

Two  years  and  a  quarter  have  since  elapsed.  The  time  embraced 
by  the  inquiry  which  was  then  under  thirteen  months  is  now  three 
years  and  a  quarter,  or  full  half  the  extreme  known  life  of  a  Parlia* 
ment.  The  contested  seats  (from  and  after  August  1886)  were  then 
twenty-five.  They  are  now  sixty.  The  total  number  of  elections  from 
after  the  first  re-elections,  which  was  thirty-four,  has  now  grown,  ex* 
eluding  Universities,  to  eighty-four.  It  has  become  hardly  possible  for 
the  most  daring  controversialist  to  deny  or  to  attenuate  the  force  of 
facts  presented  on  such  a  scale  in  their  bearing  upon  the  question  what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  General  Election,  were  it  to  happen  at  the  pre* 
sent  juncture.  Decisions,  numbering  more  than  fourscore,  can  hardly 
be  set  down  as  so  many  pure  accidents,  all  erratic,  all  incapable  of 
falling  into  line.  But,  before  entering  upon  particulars,  I  must  notice 
a  preliminary  controversy. 

The  anti-Irish  party  hold  that  bye-elections  supply  no  real  test  of 
the  movement  of  opinion.  The  Liberal  party  contend  that  they  do 
supply  such  a  test,  though  one  varying  greatly  in  value  and  complete- 
ness, without  doubt,  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  clear  and  broad 
issue  placed  before  the  constituencies.  We  often  pass  through  a 
series  of  years  without  the  presentation  of  such  an  issue.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  for  example  at  the  general  elections  of  1859  or 
1865.  But  there  was  such  an  issue  in  1831  as  to  Reform,  in  184ra» 
to  Protection,  in  1868  as  to  the  Irish  Church,  and  in  1886  as  to  Home 
Rule.  In  this  last  case,  as  the  matter  was  not  at  once  disposed  of,  a 
similar  issue  has  continued  to  govern  the  bye-elections.  In  our  view, 
indeed,  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  these  occasional  elections,, 
where  it  is  in  our  favour,  is  an  argument  a  fortiorL  They  are  ift 
their  nature  less  favourable  to  us  than  a  general  election,  because- 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  154.  3  Z 
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they  are  more  open  to  the  influence  of  the  property  vote :  became  i 
certain  proportion  of  them  are  deliberately  invited  by  the  offir!. 
managers  of  the  party  in  power  on  the  very  ground  that  theji: 
believed  to  be  safe :  because  there  is  a  sentiment,  particularly  am^^- 
Liberals,  indisposed  to  closing  the  door  of  Parliament  against  peiKc* 
appointed  to  office :  because  we  benefit  by  a  fresh  Begister,  and  genti 
elections  are  sometimes,  bye-elections  never,  appointed  with  refeieDi- 
to  the  freshness  of  the  Register:  lastly,  because  popular  sympatliir 
work  best  in  extended  spaces,  and  at  a  general  election,  but  not  Hi 
bye-election,  may  flow  out  freely  over  the  whole  surface  of  thelas!: 

I  am  aware  of  no  counterpoise  on  the  Tory  side  to  these  cr.- 
siderations,  which  in  their  aggregate  are  of  no  trifling  weigk  b 
the  present  instance,  the  Tory  journals  have  for  the  most  put  \!kc 
refuge  from  the  argument  by  simple  flight  into  a  thicket  of  ge^^ 
ralities.     But  a  bolder  and  more  ingenious  method  has  lately  bee: 
pursued  by  Mr.  T.  W,  Russell,  M.P.,  of  whom  I  for  one  freely  ate 
that  he  usually  makes  the  best  of  his  case,  whatever  that  caseicj 
be.    Let  us  see  then  what  it  is,  as  presented  in  a  review  for  i^ 
month  of  November.^     The  case  he  allows  to  be  very  bad:  £ 
there  is  some  solace  left.     He  finds  it  in  the  histoiy  of  the  bye 
elections  during  the  Parliaments  of  1874-80  and  I88I-0.  ^^ 
the  bye-elections  of  the  Beaconsfield  Parliament  of  1874-50  jaw? 
the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Russell's  contention,  and  show  that,ffe 
they  have  comparatively  little  significance  in  the  absence  of  ab^ 
public  issue,  they  become  highly  significant  when  once  sncli  a: 
issue  has  been  raised.    At  first  sight  Mr.  BusseU  appears  tozoalei 
good  case  when  he  shows,  that  the  Conservatives  in  1874-80  p^^ 
twelve  seats  and  the  Liberals  only  thirteen,  and  that  these  hiixad 
numbers  gave  no  promise  of  the  great  Liberal  victory  of  1880.  Tm: 
but  let  us  divide  the  two  first  Parliamentary  years  of  that  Parliama^ 
which  were  singularly  pacific,  from  the  four  last,  which  witneswi  the 
memorable  and  persistent  struggle  on  foreign  policy  in  the  LeTantjnl 
in  India.     In  this  Beview  for  November  1878, 1  pointed  out  thatin 
1874  the  Government  actually  won  four  seats.   In  1875  its  gains  and 
losses  were  equal.     But  in  1876  the  Eastern  question  began  io  ^^ 
and  before  November  1878  the  Liberals  had  on  the  balance  gain«l 
seven  seats :  a  change  which,  as  I  then  argued,  clearly  foreshadofed 
the  Tory  catastrophe  in  1880. 

Of  the  thirteen  seats  gained  by  the  Liberals  in  that  Pirliamefl^ 
only  one  was  obtained  before,  and  twelve  in  or  after,  the  year  in  wWcu 
the  Bulgarian  horrors  began  the  work  of  stirring  up  the  countrr- 

Mr.  BusseU  then  contends  that  in  the  Parliament  of  1880  the 
Liberal  Government  lost  a  balance  of  fifteen  (itoughttobefourtceui 
seats,  and  that,  if  bye-elections  are  really  prophetic,  the  libeai 
party  ought  to  have  been  shattered  at  the  General  Election  of  1«^^> 
whereas  it  returned  nearly  (he  should  have  said  exactly)  ^^  ^^ 
*  Nmn  lUview,  No.  6,  p.  561. 
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House.  Sir  W.  Harcourfc  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Tory 
gains  were  largely  in  the  boroughs,  and  that  such  gains  were  again 
largely  exhibited^  to  our  dismay,^  at  the  General  Election.  But  the 
Counties  had  before  them  the  fact  that  the  franchise  had  in  that  very 
year  been  given  to  the  peasantry  by  the  Liberals,  and,  in  the  freshnessof 
this  recollection,  they  retrieved  in  the  main  the  losses  in  the  Boroughs. 
Thus  there  was  a  double  proof,  first  that  bye-elections  are  predictive, 
and  secondly  that  a  broad  and  clear  idea  presented  to  minds  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  choice  they  make. 
Both  these  considerations  apply  in  full  force  to  the  bye-elections  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  Eussell  observes  that  at  that  period  he  did  not  hear  from 
the  Liberals  complaints  that  Parliaments  under  the  Septennial  Act 
were  too  long.  The  answer  is  that  the  Liberal  Parliaments  were 
not  too  long,  so  far  as  depended  upon  them.  The  Parliament  of 
1868  was  dissolved  after  four  full  years.  The  Parliament  of  1880 
had  its  knell  rung  in  1884  by  the  introduction  of  the  Franchise 
Bill.  But  this  observation  opens  the  question  whether,  under 
our  Constitutional  system,  a  Government  should  have  some  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  opinion  out  of  doors,  or  only  to  its  actual 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  subject  I  have  no  new 
doctrine  to  propound.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1874,  Mr.  Smollett, 
M.P.,  moved  a  censure  on  the  then  recent  Dissolution.  In  defend- 
ing it,  I  am  reported  to  have  used  the  following  words : 

My  regret  la,  not  that  the  Dissolution  took  place  when  it  did,  but  that  it  did 
not  take  place  before,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  hold  office  under  any  circumstances, 
with  a  minority  either  in  this  House  or  the  countiy. 

It  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  and  not  compatible  with  the  best  iuterests  of  the 
country;  that  a  Government  should  continue  to  govern,  even  with  a  numerical 
majority,  when  its  strength  is  falling  away,  and  when  there  are  daily  increasing 
evidences  that  it  no  longer  represents  the  will  and  opinions  of  the  constituencies. 
That  18  the  regret  of  which  I  have  to  make  a  frank  expression.  Had  Iknotcn  as 
well  as  I  krwiD  now  what  was  to  take  place,  it  would  not  have  been  upon  the  24tth  of 
January  or  on  the  2Uh  of  December ^  nor  upon  any  day  in  January  or  December^ 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period,  that  my  colleayues  and  myself  would  have  advised  the 
Crown  to  dissolve. 

That  is  the  reply  which  I  have  to  make  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion.' 

Failing,  however,  everything  like  argument  on  the  recent  bye- 
elections,  recourse  has  been  precipitately  had  to  the  elections  for 
municipal  coimcils.  It  happened  in  1888  that  the  municipal  election 
in  Birmingham  was  promptly  known,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
Birmingham  of  to-day,  as  of  the  past,  would  lead  the  nation.  It  was 
announced  by  the  Times  that  *  on  the  whole '  the  Unionists  were 
*  making  way  in  the  country.'  And  a  Minister  declared  that  the 
manicipal  elections  were  ^  a  most  encouraging  and  reassuring  sign  of 

'  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  rout  and  scattering  of  1886,  the  Liberals  recovered 
eleven  of  the  seats  for  boroughs  which  were  Tory  in  1886. 
*  Hansard^ s  Debates^  vol.  cczviii.  p.  1126. 
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the  movement  of  popular  feeling.*  But  when  the  retnms  of  1^; 
were  completed,  it  appeared  that  the  Liberals  had  won  thirtj-^r 
seats  more  than  they  had  lost.  The  season  has  again  come  ronsd: 
and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1889,  we  find  that  the  Consemtirf 
gains  are  55 ;  that  the  Dissentients  add  the  modest  figure  of  2:  vkt 
the  Liberals  have  carried  141  seats,  showing  a  balance  of  84  in  tk 
favour.  It  does  not  now  seem  easy  for  the  party  in  power  to  declinetiaf 
test.     ^ Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Caesar?  unto  Caesar  shalt  thonsci,* 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  figures  of  the  bye-elections :  the  vi 
figures,  and  not  those  which  have  been  palmed  upon  the  Cliaiid^ 
of  the  Exchequer  (we  are  bound  to  believe)  as  a  hoax,  since  tii:; 
have  been  promulgated  by  him  as  sound  and  orthodox  arithnetk. 
It  will  be  my  study  to  exhibit  them  in  the  briefest  compass,  bsu 
every  possible  light. 

I  shall  divide  the  time  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  in  the  mm 
best  adapted  to  elucidate  the  question ;  that  is  to  say,  into  tks 
parts,  of  which,  however,  two  only  are  material. 

First  we  have  to  note  that  short  interval  after  the  Genal 
Election,  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  fully  the  iocoaii^ 
Administration  by  the  re-election  of  its  members.  It  presents  to  oi  j: 
estimated  anti-Irish  majority, supplied  by  England;  and  onesokif 
as  to  outweigh  the  opposing  majorities  from  Ireland,  ScoUaniis^ 
Wales,  by  no  less  than  114  voices.  The  elections,  or  re-elecdoK 
belonging  to  this  period  end  with  July  1886,  and  exhibit  no  recessoa 
from  what  Lord  Salisbury  called  the  irrevocable  decision  of  1S^<^ 
I  should  prefer  to  describe  it  by  saying  there  was  as  yet  no  liffin;^ 
that  mist  of  perplexity  in  a  multitude  of  minds,  which  had  caused  tie 
abstention  of  Liberal  voters  in  crowds,  and  had  thereby  secured  the 
Tory  and  Dissentient  victory.  This  period  is  strictly  homogeneoGi 
with  that  of  the  Election.  We  can  make  no  claim  to  the  one  or 
the  other.     They  simply  mark  a  point  of  departure. 

The  next,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  first  period,  begins  ^ti 
August  1 886-,  and  ends  with  June  1887.  This  period  in  its  later 
months  disclosed  to  the  public  the  disagreeable  truth  that  the  reM 
of  Home  Eule  means  the  infliction  of  Coercion.  And  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1887  had  exhibited  its  ugly  features  to  the  country,  but  had  not  yet 
attained  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book,  when  it  began  slowly  to  prompt 
that  change  in  the  national  sentiment,  which  it  has  been  one  of  the 
main  agents  in  bringing  on  towards  maturity.  During  this  period, 
the  Liberals  gained  one  seat  (at  Burnley)  and  improved. their po'l 
in  Derbyshire  ;  but  the  adverse  polls  were  improved  in  otherj)!**^ 
and  on  the  whole  the  ten  months,  though  not  without  promise,  maj 

*  Festus,  in  Acts  xxv.  ver.  12.  The  facts  relating  to  the  Municipal  Elections  ai? 
given  in  the  Daily  Nem  of  November  4  and  5.  But  they  had  not  at  that  date  been 
quite  completely  collected. 

»  See  the  able  letter  of  Mr.  Waddy,  M.P.,  in  the  BaUy  Nemoll  l^o\.  2,  wbere.t&se 
figures  are  torn  to  pieces. 
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perhaps  be  said  to  represent  little  more  than  the  arrest  and  repose  of 
the  jpendvluTrij  before  it  begins  visibly  to  swing  the  other  way. 

The  second  period  runs  from  the  1st  of  July,  1887,  down  to  the 
present  date,  and  gives  ns  the  principal  operations  in  Parliament  of 
the  Tory  Government  and  of  the  anti-hish  majority,  with  their 
results.  Since  that  1st  of  July,  the  electoral  tide  has  been  flowing 
•coi^tiiiuously  and  steadily  towards  a  highwater  mark,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  glad  fulfilment  of  Irish  hopes  and  aspirations. 

It  is  proposed  to  estimate  the  present  movement  partly  by  seats 
^on  or  lost:  partly  by  the  uncontested  elections:  partly  by  the 
movement  of  the  polls,  when  the  seat  did  not  change  hands. 

The  total  net  gain  of  seats  by  the  Liberals  since  August  1886 
\^3A  been  11.  The  number  of  contested  elections  has  been  60;  of 
uncontested  elections  24:  in  all  84.  That  is  to  say,  on  the 
total  number  of  elections  the  Opposition  have  gained  more  than  1 
in  8.  At  a  General  Election  the  total  of  seats  to  be  filled  is  670,  or 
<ledacting  Universities  661.  The  eights  in  661  are  83  (nearly). 
But  as  the  present  majority  against  Ireland  stands  at  86,  a  loss  of  83 
seats  would  give  to  the  Irish  cause  a  majority  of  80. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  Liberal  gains  appears 
to  increase.  In  the  first  period  of  twelve  months  ending  with  July 
1867,  one  seat  was  gained.  In  eighteen  months  to  the  end  of  1888, 
A  balance  of  five  seats  was  won.  Ten  months  of  the  present  year 
have  added  another  balance  of  five  seats. 

Every  seat  contested  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales  has  been  carried 
by  the  Liberals.  This  is  remarkable;  and  is  highly  ominous,  in 
Scotland,  where  anti-Irish  members  hold  one  third  part  of  the  re- 
presentation. But  England  has  not  been  idle :  for,  of  the  balance  of 
eleven  seats  won,  she  exhibits  eight. 

It  will  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Government  have  a  majority 
•of  uncontested  seats.^  The  uncontested  seats  are  the  strongest  of 
ell :  as  is  shown  by  the  £Etct  that  no  seat  uncontested  in  1886  has  yet 
changed  hands  in  any  following  election.  Since  August  1886  the 
uncontested  seats  have  been  as  follows  (excluding  Universities) : 

Tory  and  BissentieDt .12 

Liberal  and  NationaliBt 12 

It  is  true  that  of  the  twelve  last  given  nine  are  Nationalist,  only 
three  Liberal.  But,  in  this  part  of  the  case,  the  material  question 
is  whether  the  majority  of  uncontested  seats  has  been  increasing 
or  diminishing.  Since  August  1886  the  excess  of  uncontested 
^Nationalist  seats  in  Ireland  has  compensated  for  the  Liberal  deficit. 
But  at  the  General  Election  the  united  anti-Irish  body  had  a  large 
majority  of  uncontested  seats  as  against  Nationalists  and  Liberals 
'Combined. 

I  come  now  to  that  branch  of  the  evidence  which,  embracing 
greater  detail,  most  carries  the  argument  home  :  namely  the  branch 
•  In  the  compatations  generally,  Univeniity  seats  are  ezclnded. 
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which  compares  the  relative  strength  exhibited  at  the  polls  since 
1886.  Of  course  this  comparison  can  only  be  made  in  cases  whee 
the  seat  was  contested  at  each  of  the  periods  compared.  And  fe 
let  us  look  to  the  contested  bye-elections  since  Angast  1886,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  General  Election  in  that  year.  It  maj  sot 
be  necessary  to  deal  witlf  this  part  of  the  case  minutely,  as  it  is  not  dis- 
puted that  the  Liberal  party  in  Oreat  Britain,  to  which  alone  the  not 
following  figures  will  refer,  has  improved  its  position  since  the  days  (^ 
its  catastrophe.  But  the  amount  of  the  improvement  still  remaisgin 
dispute.  It  is  necessary  then  to  specify  that  this  is  to  be  measmed 
(a)  by  increase  of  the  Liberal  poll,  (6)  by  decrease  of  the  Tory  or 
Dissentient  poll ;  of  course  after  setting  off  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
friendly  poll  has  dwindled,  and  the  adverse  poll  has  grown.  Tpoo 
this  basis  I  find  that  the  improvement  of  the  Liberal  polls  in  the 
cases  of  contest  taken  together  was  as  follows : 

In  the  first,  or  nearly  stationary,  period  of  11  montLs,  2,497  rotes 
„       second    „  „  „  28  15,946    „ 

This  gain  of  15,946,  or  say  in  roxmd  numbers  16,000,  votes  wis 
accomplished  at  43  contests,  the  whole  number  which  took  place  in 
Great  Britain.  Adding  15  uncontested  elections  which  took  place 
during  the  same  period,  we  have  a  total  of  58  seats  disposed  d 
The  question  before  us  is,  what  indication  do  these  figures  supply  for 
the  result  of  the  next  Greneral  Election  ?  At  the  last  election,  an  eices 
of  about  75,000  votes  in  Great  Britain  secured  to  the  Government  i 
Parliamentary  majority  of  British  votes  (besides  their  eighteen  Toric»' 
from  Ireland  and  their  seven  members  for  British  Dniveiatiff) 
amounting  to  89,  as  the  product  of  560  elections.  Our  figores  inH 
be  as  follows.  The  assumption  for  present  purposes  is  that  tbe  58 
elections  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  560.  The  ground  covered  is  some- 
what more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  and  the  excess  of  Liberal  votes 
will  be  something  under  ten  times  sixteen  thousand,  or  say  154,000. 
If  the  excess  of  75,000  votes  yielded  a  majority  of  89  British 
membersj  an  excess  of  154,000  votes  will  yield  a  majority  of  180 
British  members,  or  after  deducting  89,  a  majority  of  91  members 
firom  Great  Britain.  The  seven  University  members  if  all  as  now 
further  reduce  this  figure  to  84.  But  the  majority  of  Home  Rnle  votes 
from  Ireland,  which  is  67,  would  again  raise  it  to  151.  If>  ^^  ^ 
view  to  a  margin  for  greater  security,  we  take  the  medium  figure  be- 
tween this  and  the  82  yielded  by  the  less  weighty  calculation  from 
seats  won,  we  obtain  116  for  the  probable  majority  fevonrabk  to 
Ireland  upon  a  General  Election  at  the  present  time. 

Another  appeal,  however,  is  lodged  by  our  opponents.  It  &  to 
the  election  of  1885.  Now  all  appeals  ought  to  go  to  a  tribunal 
which  is  primA  facie  of  superior  authority.  But  the  election  of 
1885  is  a  tribunal  not  of  higher,  but  of  inferior  authority:  becanse 
of  its  greater  distance,  and  because*  proceeding  then  upon  a  fiesn 
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Segister,  the  Liberals  were  in  that  election  spared  from  that  excess 
of  losses  by  removals  which  have  beyond  doubt  since  cost  them  many 
thousands.  It  was  also  an  election  highly  exceptional,  I  believe  un- 
exampled, in  this  respect,  that  it  was  marked  by  Tory  success  in  the 
towns,  and  Liberal  success  in  the  counties.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pecu- 
liarly defective  standard,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  cannot 
compete  in  weight  with  the  direct  instruction. yielded  by  a  reference 
to  1886,  when  both  the  issue  before  the  country,  and  the  division 
of  political  parties,  were  the  same  as  they  now  are.  Even  by  this 
prevaricating  test,  however,  we  can  afford  to  be  tried  without  serious 
detriment. 

First  I  shall  show  that  our  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  polls  of 
1885  was  at  first  enormous,  but  that  in  the  second  period  it  has 
altered  very  largely  in  our  feivour :  and  secondly  that,  although  the 
large  Liberal  gains  of  the  second  period  still  leave  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  anti-Irish  party,  that  balance  still  allows  ample 
room  upon  the  figures  for  a  considerable  Liberal,  and  a  large  Home 
Rule,  majority. 

In  our  first  period  of  eleven  months,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
we  showed  upon  thirteen  elections  a  small  favourable  balance,  as  com- 
pared with  1886,  of  2,497  votes.  As  compared  with  1885,  in  twelve 
of  those  elections  (contested  at  both  periods)  the  results  were  over- 
whelmingly against  the  Liberals :  in  one  constituency — Brentford — 
they  had  a  small  gain  of  40;  in  six — Buxton,  Leith,  Liverpool, 
Burnley,  Derbyshire,  Mid-Cornwall — they  lost  4,477  ;  in  five — ^Tower 
Hamlets,  Newton,  St.  George's,  Lynn,  and  Taunton — the  anti-Irish 
gain  was  2,059:  after  the  requisite  addition  and  subtraction,  the 
Liberal  loss  was  6,496.  Were  this  to  be  the  standard  for  the  next 
Parliament,  the  Tory  or  anti-Irish  majority  would  be  more  than  secure. 

The  second  period  has  a  more  favourable  aspect.  I  take  first  the 
case  of  the  County  gains  and  losses.  A  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Boroughs  may  be  made  at  a  glance :  and  it  will  show  how  the  com- 
parison with  1885  is  vitiated  by  the  abnormal  successes  of  the  Liberals 
at  that  date  in  the  County  Constituencies. 


CoTOTiEs  Contested  since  July  1887. 


LibertU  Gains, 

Liberal  Losses. 

1. 

Lincohishire  (Spalding) 

825 

1.  Middlesex  (Homsey)  . 

668 

2. 

Hants  (Basingstoke)  . 

847 

2.  Gloucestershire  (Forest  of 

3. 

Cheahiw  (Northwich) 

101 

Dean)     .... 

1,172 

4. 

Hunts  (Ramsey) 

70 

8.  Yorkshire  (Doncaater). 

1,101 

5. 

Mid-Lanark 

634 

4.  West  Glamoiganahize 

2,861 

6. 

Kent  .... 

63 

6.  East  Perthshire  . 

86 

7. 

Lanarkshire 

.    1,226 

6.  Yorkshire  (Bamsley)  . 

1,632 

8. 

West  Carmarthen       .. 

03 

7.  liancaahire  (Gorton)   . 

8.  Middlesex  (EnEeld)    . 
0.  Lincolnshire  (Sleaford) 

002 

662 

7 

10.  North  Bucks       . 

1,248 

Tota 

1    8,858 

Total 

10,208 
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Thus  then  in  the  Gounties,  even  during  the  period  of  very  decisive 
Liberal  successes,  the  relapse  from  the  polls  of  1885  is  still  veiy 
-great.  A  difference  of  6,350,  in  favour  of  the  party  now  in  govern- 
ment, upon  eighteen  elections,  would  if  applied  to  the  whole  nmnber 
of  elections  in  the  country,  undoubtedly  secure  to  them  a  new  lease 
•of  power. 

I  take  now  the  elections  for  towns  and  Borough  districts,  and  in- 
stitute the  same  comparison  between  the  polls  of  bye-elections  sinoe 
the  1st  of  July,  1887,  and  the  polls  of  1885. 


Liberal  Qam$. 

Liberal  Zagges. 

1.  Paddington,  N.  . 

.       267 

I.  Lambeth  (Brixton) 

73 

2.  Coventry     . 

254 

2.  Winchester 

814 

•S.  Glaagow  (Bridgeton)'. 

.    1^80 

8.  Edinburgh,  W.  . 

.     1,129 

4  OamberweU  (Dulwich) 

.       282 

4.  A  jr  Burghs 

289 

5.  Dundee 

.    1,601 

5.  Dewsbury  .         .         .          , 

358 

'6.  South wark. 

.       054 

6.  Colchester  .         .         .         . 

278 

7.  Deptfozd     . 

92 

7.  Stockton     . 

706 

.    1,626 

8.  Brighton*  . 

861 

9.  FiiiBbury  (Holbom)    . 

609 

8,585 

10.  MaidBtone  .        .        .        . 

160 

9.  Birmingham,  Central  . 

3,83s 

11.  Lambeth  (KensiDgton) 

990 

Total 

7,368 

12.  Rochester  .        .        .        . 

810 

18.  Marylebone,  E.   . 

451 

14.  Peterborough      . 

609 

16.  Elgin  and  Nairn . 

478 

Total    9,804 

Liberal  Gaina, 

bounties 8,858 

Boroughs 9364 

ToUl    18,722 


Liberal  Lasees, 
Counties 10,20S 


Boroughs  without  Birmingham      8^3 

Loss  at  ffirmiogham        .         .       8^33 

Total     17,576 

Deduct  Liberal  Gaina     18,722 

8,851 

And  the  sum  of  the  whole  chapter  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Liberals,  who  in  the  first  period  were  almost  universallj 
and  heavily  behind,  have  in  the  second  period  advanced  upon  1885 
in  twenty-three  places,  and  fallen  short  of  it  in  nineteen. 

*  There  are  several  cases  where,  in  1885,  there  were  more  than  one  Liberal 
•candidate.  In  these  instances  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  any  votes  except  those 
recorded  for  the  winner.  I  consider  that  this  is  the  proper  basis  for  my  calcolatiofi, 
which  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  effective,  and  not  of  wasted,  strength.  On  the  same 
principle,  though  Liberals  were  opposed  in  1886  both  by  Tories  and  by  Nationalists, 
I  have  not  added  the  Nationalist  votes  at  Bridgeton  to  the  Toiy  poll.  The  doubtfol 
questions,  which  may  be  raised  upon  some  polls  of  1885,  form  in  fact  an  additiona] 
objection  to  using  that  election  as  a  standaid. 

■  Mr.  Holyoake  has  assured  the  public  that  the  improvement  at  Brighton  since 
1886,  which  stood  at  821,  would  have  been  far  larger  at  the  recent  election,  but  for 
the  total  want  of  Liberal  organisation,  due  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
borough 
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2.  In  the  Boroughs  as  a  whole  they  have  gained  upon  1885. 

3.  Without  Birmingham,  they  would  be  practicaUy  even.  The 
actual  majority  against  them  is  3,493. 

The  following  observations  on  this  result  will,  I  think,  be  allowed 
to  be  relevant  and  fair : 

1.  In  the  first  period  on  the  total  of  twelve  elections  the  party  of 
the  Government  gained  6,496  votes.  In  the  second  period,  had  they 
still  held  the  same  relative  position,  they  would  have  gained,  on 
forty-one  elections,  22,500  votes.  Instead  of  which  the  figures  only 
show  an  improvement  of  3,854  votes. 

2.  The  whole  of  this  gain  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  election  for 
Birmingham,  which  showed  a  change  in  their  favour  of  no  less  than 
3,833  votes.  It  is  known  that  in  that  election,  held  almost  on  the 
mmrow  of  Mr.  Bright's  funeral.  Liberals  voted  in  large  numbers  for 
his  son  Mr.  Albert  Bright,  and  other  Liberals  in  large  numbers  ab- 
stained from  voting.  If  Birmingham  be  not  counted,  on  the  rest  of 
the  polls  since  the  Ist  of  July,  1887,  and  the  Coercion  Act,  the 
Liberals  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  abreast  of  the  polls  of  1885. 
But  let  the  Birmingham  election  stand  without  deduction  or  further 
comment :  and  let  us  proceed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  now  ascer- 
tained to  estimate  the  general  situation  as  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
comparison  of  1887-9  with  1885. 

3.  In  1885  the  Tories  obtained  249  seats,  the  Liberals  335,  and 
the  Nationalists  86.  Were  the  Liberals  at  the  next  election  to 
reach  the  standard  of  1885,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Irish  question,  as  follows : 

Liberals 335 

Nationalists 86 

421 

Anti-Irish 249 

Majority 172 

or,  exactly  twice  the  commanding  majority  now  available  for  the 
triumphant  support  of  the  existing  Grovemment ;  and  by  far  larger 
than  any  majority  known  to  our  history  since  the  Parliament  of  1832. 

4.  This  is  unquestionably  a  majority  which  will  bear  some  deduc- 
tion. Let  us  see  what  deduction  it  is  likely  to  suffer  if  we  apply  to 
it  exactly  the  same  method  of  computation  as  has  already  been  taken 
in  comparing  the  recent  polls  with  1886.  The  data  before  us  are  as 
follows.  A  gain  of  say  3,850  votes  has  accrued  to  the  adversary  in  a 
period  which  has  embraced  fifty-eight  elections :  and  we  take  fifty-eight 
as  something  over  one-tenth  of  560,  the  number  of  elections  to  be  held 
in  Great  Britain,  without  counting  Universities,  upon  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Their  gain  on  the  560  elections  would  be  something 
under  ten  times  3,850,  or  about  37,300  voters.  This  majority  at  the 
polls,  on  the  same  basis  of  computation  as  before,  would  return  a 
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majority  in  Parliament  of  about  fifty-six.  Let  us  add  seven  Uniyersity 
members,  making  8izty*three.  But  this  number  has  to  be  deducted 
from  the  majority  of  172  yielded  by  the  polls  of  1885  :  so  that  there 
remains  a  majority  of  109  available  for  furthering  Home  Bole,  and 
conducting  a  great  Imperial  controversy  to  its  issue. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  appeal  to  1885  :  even  when  aided  by 
the  unusual  circumstances  of  the  last  Birmingham  election.  Was 
such  an  appeal,  all  things  considered,  worth  making  ? 

To  conclude.  This  comparison  of  course  throws  an  interesting  ligbt 
upon  the  electoral  weakness  of  the  Dissentient  Liberals,  who 
were  allied  with  us  in  1885,  and  with  the  Tories  since  that  year. 
In  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  in  Birmingham  alone,  they  have 
some  real  hold  upon  the  population  at  large.  In  places  like  Brighton 
or  West  Edinburgh,  where  the  upper  classes  form  a  consideiable 
residential  element,  they  form  a  sensible  force  at  the  polL  Their 
chief  numerical  strength,  however,  lies  in  the  service  franchise  and 
in  the  votes  of  dependents,  given  not  necessarily  under  coerdon,  but 
in  trust,  and  without  strong  individual  conviction.  Even  with  the 
aid  of  mansions  and  acres,  of  tenants,  servants,  and  workmen,  their 
numerical  force  is  limited ;  for  the  facts  are  before  us  which  show  thai 
we  have  done  hardly  less  since  July  1887  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Tories  and  Dissentients,  than  we  did  in  1885  with  a  Liberal  party  is 
which  no  open  and  general  schism  had  come  about. 

What  is  perhaps  most  interesting,  in  a  retrospect  now  reaching 
over  nearly  three  and  a  half  years,  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  a 
steady  acceleration  in  the  rate. at  which  the  Liberal  party  has  been 
and  is  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  constituencies.  Its  momentum 
increases  with  every  stage  it  covers  on  its  journey.  In  this  view  it 
may  be  best  that  the  Dissolution  should  not  arrive  too  early.  There 
is  already  in  view  force  enough  and  to  spare  for  carrying  the  next  House 
of  Commons ;  but,  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to  continue  its  growth,  the 
more  able  it  will  be  to  deal  also  with  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the 
more  likely  it  will  be,  let  us  rather  hope,  to  beget  within  that 
House  itself  the  sagacious  temper  which  eschews  a  hopeless  and  a 
disastrous  conflict. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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Irish  Land  Problem,  a  BSsumi  of  the, 

008-621 

Reply  to,  see  Land  Prommme 

Irish  Malady,  the,  and  its  Jrhysicians, 

1024^1042 
Irish    Union,  Plain  Speaking  on  the, 

1-20 

A  Reply,  see  Braboume  (Lord) 

Itafy  Drifting,  386-408 

Italy,  New,  Giordano  Bruno  and,  106- 

119 
Ithaca,  Phoenician   Affinities  of,  280- 

293 

JACKAL,  the  Indian,  231 
Janet  (Pierre),  his  *  L'Automatisme 

Psychologique,'  noticed,  341-^43 
Jeesopp  (Rev.  Dr.),  Mr,  Danddow,  a 

Story  half  told,  136-159 
—  Are  they  Grievances  f  825-832 
Jews,  superior  vitality  of,  due  to  thdr 

alimentary  hygiene,  416-421 
Jones    (Henry  A.),    The    First-Night 

Judgment  ^  Plays,  43-59 
Journal  de  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  602-607 
Judicial    Committee     of     the     Privy 

Council,    discontent    of   Churchmen 

with  the,  503-506 


KARUN  river,  opening  of  the,  170 
Keats,  tomb  of,  at  Rome,  595-596 
Kidd  (Dr.  Joseph),  The  Last  Illness  of 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  66-71 
Knight  (Professor)^  Criticism  as  a  Trade, 

423-430  »h»  , 
a  Reply,  see  Church  (Rev.  Alfred 

J.) 
Koch's  investigations  of  the  tubercle- 

badllus,409 


iADY  Toad,  668-680 
Laguna,  121-122 
Lama,  the  Grand,  688-690 
Lambert    (Sir    John),    Parliamentary 

Franchises,  Past  and  Present,  942-962 
Land  Problem,  Irish,  a  IUsum6  of  the, 

608-621 
Land  Programme,  Notes  on  the  Latest, 

1043-1046 
Las  Palmas,  126,  203-205 
Law  (E.  F.  G.),   The  Awakening  of 

Persia,  1001-1013 
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Leblanc  (Dr.),  173 

Lecky  (Mr/),  on  Kngliah  gOTernment 

in  Irelana,  quoted,  7 
Lekwn  (M.),  73 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Bruno  com- 

memoration,  106-108 

—  poadble  suoceasor  to,  821 
Leopard,  the  Indian,  227-229 
Leprosy,  the  Dreaclful  Reoioal  of,  925- 

041 
Lhdsd,  the  City  of,  681-094 
Liberal  party,  bourgeois  Radicalism  of 

the,  734-736 
Liberalisfn,  the  New,  180-193 
a  Response,  see  Ruasell  (George 

W.  E.) 

the  Middle  Class  and,  710-720 

LiUy  (W.  S.),:ifoticeable  Book:  Lady 

Blennerhasaett^a   'Frau   yon   Stael/ 

327-330 

—  In  Search  of  a  Religion,  476-491 

—  bis  '  Oentury  of  Revolution,'  noticed, 
992-994 

Lion,  the  Indian,  226-227 

Lloyd  (Clifford),  see  Gordon  (the  late 

Genwal) 
Locke  on  the  chastisement  of  children, 

quoted,  eei 
Lockyer  (J.  Norman),  The  Mistorg  of 

a  Star,  786-800 
London,  atmosphere  of,  196-196 
London    Fog,    in    Praise    of,    1047- 

1066 
Lord  (Walter  Frewen),  The  Works  of 

Henrik  Ibsen,  241-266 

—  Noticeable  Book:  PaUain's  'OorT&- 
spondanoe  de  Talleyrand  et  de  Louis 
XVIII,'  998-1000 

Lotteries,  849-861 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  policy  of,  towards 

Germany,  297-301 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  see  Talleyrand 


MACKENZIE  (Sir  MoieU),  Health- 
seeking  in  Tenerife  and  Madeira, 

120-136 
—  The  Dreadful  Revival  of  Leprosy, 

926-941 
Madeira  as  a  health  resort,  206-206;  see 

also  Tenerife 
Manning  (Cardinal),  821-822 
Marlborough  (Duke  of),  The  New  Tories, 

733-746 
Mars  (MUe.),  77-78 
Mars-hi-Tour,  battle  of,  433-434 
Middle  class,  defection  of,  from  Ijiberal- 

ism,  186-187 
Middle  Class,  the,  and  the  New  liberal- 
ism, 710-720 
Minto  (Profeasor),  WordswortKs  Chreat 

Failure,  436-461 
Miracles,  482-484 


PER 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk     (Mehdi     Ali),   71; 

Attack  on  the  Native  States  of  Indie, 

646^560 
Mol6  (M.),  75-76 
Money,  a  Problem  in,  863-881 

Reply  to,  see  Bimetallista 

Moore  (Sir  John),  on  the  state  of  Irelaiid, 

10 
Morley  ([John),  Noticeable  Book:  Fiskt'« 

'  Critical  Period  of  American  Hkm,' 

324-327 
Morris  (William),  his  <  Tale  of  the  Hoose 

of  the  Wolfings,'  noticed,  337-411 
Miiller  (Professor  Max),  Lady  Tod, 

668-680 
Myers    (Frederic),    Noticeable   Book: 

JaneVs  '  L'Automatisme  Psychologh 

que,'  341-343 


NAPIER  (Colonel),  his  denanciitifln 
of  Irish  misgOTemment,  10 
Napoleon  and  Germany,  302-309 
Nasr-ud-din,  see  Shah 
National  Party,  the  New,  746-753 
Nepaul,  SpoH  in,  60-64 
Newman  (Cardinal),  346 
Nicholson    (Professor),    Mr,    Gfait 
Attack  on  BimetalUsU,  1014-1Q2!3 


O'BRIEN  (Mr.)i  ezamination  of> 
fore  the  Pamell  Commisaion,  3 
Orion,  nebula  of,  789 
Orotava,  121-125, 129, 134,  204-205 
Overtime,  31 
Ozone,  196-197 


T^AIN,  the  Comparative  InsetmbHii^if 
•^     Animals  to,  622-627 
Pallain  (M.  G.),  his  '  CoirespondaDce 

de  Talleyrand  et  de  Louis  XVIH' 

tioeicerf,  998-1000 
Pancras  (St.),  insanitary  areas  io,  743 
Panther,  identity  of  the,  with  the  leo- 
pard, 227 
Paris,  a  Breakfast-party  in,  17^1^ 
Parkes  (Sir  Henry)  on  colonial  goTen- 

ment,  904-906 
Parliament,  the  proposed  Irish,  267-3® 
Parliamentary  Franchises,  Fast  and  Trt- 

sent,  942-962 
Parliamentary    Misrule   of  eur  War 

Services,  623-644 
Parnell  Commission,  questions  pat  to 

witnesses  at  the,  3-4,  260-261 
Party,  nomenclature  of,  746-747 
PeLteT(WalteT),Noticea6UBook:  Ullfs 

« Century  of  Revolution,'  992-994 
Penr  (Canon),  The  Grievaneet  (jf  Bt^ 

Churchmen,  600-508 
Reply  to,  see  Jeawpp  (Kev.  I^w 
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FEB 

I'ersia,  the,  of  the  Shah,  160-172 

—  the  Awakening  of,  1001-1013 
Philadelphia,  817 

Phcemdan  AffinUies  of  Ithaca,  280-293 
Phthiais,  sea  voyages  ia  cases  of,  200- 
201 

—  contaffiousness  of,  202 

Pitt  (William)  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, 7 

Inlays,  the  Firet-Night  Judgment  of,  43- 
59 

Poachers,  Water,  696-709 

Police,  insufficiency  of  the,  458-459 

Poor,  condition  of  the,  464 

—  homes  of  the,  743 

Pope  (Alexander),  new  Life  of,  987-991 
JProtestoTUiem,  stamping  out,  in  J^ussia, 

912-924 
Prothero      (Kowhmd    E.),    Noticeable 

Book:  Doyle's  'Micah  Clarke,' 330- 

332 


a 


TJEBEO,  Roman  Catholicism  in,  803 
Quin     (Lady    Eva    Wyndham), 
Sport  in  Nepavi,  60-64 


KACIIEL  (MUe.),  79-82 
Badicahsm  bourgeois,  not  demo- 
cratic, 734-736 
Bees  (J.  D.),  The  Persia  of  the  Shah, 

160-172 
JRdigum,  in  Search  of  a,  476-491 
Rhinoceros,  the  Indian,  234 
Rihhlesdale  (Lord),  The  Art  of  Qmver- 

sation,  273-279 
Rogers  (Rev.  J.  Giimness),  The  Middle 

Class  and  the  New  Liberalism,  710- 

720 
JRoman  Catholicism  in  America,  801-824 
Hojne  in  1889,  584-601 
Rome,  the  Bruno  celehration  at,  106 
RusseU    (George    W.    E.),   The   New 

Liberalism:  a  Response,  492-499 
Russell  (T.  W.),  A  BisumS  of  the  Irish 

Land  Problem,  608-621 
Reply  to,  see  Waterford  (Marquis 

of) 
Russia,  stamping  out  Protestantwn  tn, 

912-024 

8ANDBERG  (Graham),   The  City  of 
Lhdsd,  681-694 
Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife,  121,  204 
Sea  voyages  for  invalids,  198-202 
Seaside,  residence  of  invalids  at  the, 

197-198 
Shah,  the  Persia  of  the,  160-172 
Shah,  the,  his  impressions  of  his  English 

reception,  1001 
Shark,  the  Indian,  237 
Siemens     (Sir    William),     'Scientific 

Papers '  of,  noticed,  333-337 


UNI 

Sismondi  on  the  currency,  877-879 
Smedes  (Iklrs.),  her  '  Memorials  of  a 

Southern  Phinter,'  noticed,  984-986 
Smith  (Miss  Laura  A.),  On  some  War^ 

Songs  of  Europe,  628-660 
Snakes,  the  Venomous,  of  India,  963-983 
Social  reform,  497-499 
Socialism,  213-215,  730-732 
Soudan, '  Memo  *  on  Classes  in  the,  861- 

862 
Soudan  difficulty,  history  of  the,  463- 

470 
Speculation,  or  conmiercial  gamhling, 

851-857 
Sport  in  N^hkuI,  60-64 
Stael  (Madame  de),  329-^0 
Star,  the  History  of  a,  785^800 
Strachey  (Sir   Edward),  Old   Country 

Houses,  651-658 
Strike,  the  recent,  723-727 
Stutfield  (G.  Herbert),  Modem  Gam- 

bling  and  Gambling  Laws,  840-860 
Suffrage,  Female,  the  Appeal  against: 

a  Reply,  86-105 
Sutton  Court  manor-house,  664-655 


rLLE  YRAND  and  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth, 998-1000 
Talma,  76 
Taylor    (Dr.     Coupland),    on     ocean 

voyages  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 

quoted,  200-201 
Tenerife  and  Madeira,  Heaiih-seeking 

in,  120-135.    See  also  Air,  on  Change 

of 
Tennyson    (Hon.    Hallam),  Noticeable 

Book:    Wilfrid    Ward's    'William 

George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment/ 343-346 
Thidtre  Francois,  the,  and  its  SocUtaires, 

72-85 
Theatres,  first-night  judgment  of  plays 

in,  49-59 
Tibet,  women  of,  687 
l^ger,  the  Indian,  219-226 
Tiger-hunting  in  Nepal,  60-64 
Toad,  Lady,  668-680 
Tobacco-smoking  in  Tenerife^  126 
Tories,  the  New,  733-745 
Trade&'Unianism,  the  New,  721-732 
Training,    Mental    and    Physical,    of 

Children,  659-667 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  410-413 
—  communicability  of,  from  cattle  to 

man,  414-416 


TTNIFORMITY,  Act  of,  discontent  of 
U     High  Churchmen  with  the,  506- 

507 
UnUm,  Irish,  Plain  Speaking  on  the, 

1-20 
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Uniooifiin,  meaning  of,  761-762 
Ufiivertities,  the,  in   Contact  with  the 
People,  661-683 


VfiRON  (Dr.),  bis   recollections   of 
Mile.  Rachel,  80 
ViUflor.  180 
Yogel  (Sir  Julias),  Is  it  open  to  the 

Colonies  to  eeoede  f  897-911 
Yyne,  the,  663-664 


WALLER  (Mrs.  Jessie),  Mental  and 
Physical  Training  of  Children, 

669-667 
Wanted — a    Oospel  for   the    Century, 

208-217 
War  Services,  Parliamentary  Misrule 

0/ our,  623-644 
War-Songa  of  Europe,  on  some,  628-660 
Ward  (Wilfrid)  hu  'William  George 

Ward  and  uie  Oxford  Movement,' 

fio^«c0</,  343-346 


YBO 

Waterford  (Marqais  of),  Netn  m  the 

Latest  Zand  Programme,  1043-1046 
Watson  (John),  Water  PoaeAeri,e95- 

709 
William  the  Conqueror,  Ids  kw  « to 

spiritual  jurisdiction,  501 
Witch-burning  in  Anhalt  in  the  seTei- 

teenth  century,  671-673 
<  Wolfings,  the  House  of  the,'  337>341 
Wolves,  Indian,  230-231 
Wwnen  of  To-day,  776-784 
Wool-gatherings,  312^23 
Words,  a  few,  to  Fresh  Wm'ker$,i^t- 

461 
Wordsworth's  Great  Failure,  m^ 
Work,  houiB  of,  21^34 
Wright  (Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.),  &4ai^ 

out  Protestantism  in Sussia, 912924 


TEO  (Dr.  Bumey),  On  Ckasgt(fAir, 
194-207 
Young  (Arthur),  1033, 1035 
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